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IN MEMORIAM SHERLOC3K HOLMES 


It was twFAiK of Conan Doyle to say (as he did in his delightful autohiogta^^, 
Mmioriei and Advmtum) that Dr. Watson had never shown a gteam (rf fauniQr 
nor made a single joke. Lrt me refute that at once. In the first diapter ot 7^ 
Vdfiey of Fear tiie good doctor, after some rather sharp hunting by his biaad, 
caught Holmes fairly off guard. They were speaking of Professor Moriarty. 

‘The famous scientific crimiiul,” says Watsoit, “as famous among crod^ 

"My blushes, WatsonI” Holmes murmurs in a deprecating voice. 

T was about to say, as he is unknown to the public.” 

Even Holmes admitted that this was "a distinct touch.” 

But another evidence of Dr. Watson’s mischief was his frequent sly allusion to 
tire unrecorded adventures. All Holmes-and-Watson loven must have brooded 
sadly on the titles of those untold tales. "The shocking affair of the Dutch steam¬ 
ship Friesland, which so nearly cost us both our lives,” the case of Wilson the 
notorious canary-trainer, tire repulsive story of the red lenh, the story of the Giant 
Rat of Sumatra "for which the world is not yet prepared,” the singular affair of 
the aluminum crutch, the Curious Experience of the Pattenon Family on the Is¬ 
land of Uffa-these are some of the yams we have had to do without; having only 
die mdancholy assurance that the documents were safdy on file in that famous 
dispatch box in the vaults of Cox’s Bank at Charing Cross. Perhaps most of all I 
dqilore that we never were told "the story of the politician, the lighthouse, and 
the trained cormorant.” In this allusion we surely find Watson in a ddfixmtely 
pawky vein. —We hoped against hope for some of these stories; we can never 
have them now. 

But there is one omission in the long Holmes-Watspn history that some gen¬ 
erous survivor could supply. It must not be forgotten ^t it was a certain ‘Voung 
Stamford,” also a medico, who first introduced Watson to Sholodc Holmes; rmd 
the chance drat brought this about was that Stamford and Watson met at die 
Criterion Bar in London. Young Stamford was so qiecifically oudined in diose 
first pages of A Study in Scarlet that I had always thought he mii^t teappm 
some day in one of the adventures. I don’t believe he ever did. But at least his 
iinmmta] service in bringing die pair tog^dier should be remembered. A sm^ 
tablet in that famous bar-room would be a graceful memento; I drink it diould 
he erected by the London publishet who bou^t die complete copjnii^t of A 
Study in Scarlet for £ 3 $. And in any healths drunk in die matter by visiting pil- 
grims I suggest also a grateful side-look to die gallant Murray, the orderly who 
lived Dr. Watson's life in Afghanistan. 

The whole Sherlock Holmes saga is a triumphant illuatiation d art’s suptemaqjr 
wet life. Perhaps no ficdrm character ever created has,becmne so charming red 
te his readers. It is not drat we take our blessed Sberiod too seriousljg H we mdlF 
want the pairddl eddities of teiminology let w go to Bataffle or Rrn^head. Bfd 
fiehrtes is pore anesthesia. We thed die stories again and again: perhape Ufoiftjfl 
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all for die iattodoctory interion which give a of asm BdMC ^Mot 

The fact that Hdbnes had eariier lodgingi hi hfontague Stieet (dloogiide Ae t 
British Museum) is foigotten. That wai befoie Watfon, and we mint have WalK» 
too. Rashly, in the later yean. Holmes twice undertone to write stories for hiai- 
sdf. They have not quite the same magic. No, we are epicuies. We must begia, 
in Baker Street; and best of all, if possible, let it be a stormy winter momhig 
when Holmes routs Watson out of bed in haste. The doctor wakes to see diat taB 
ascetic figure by the bedside with a candle. *Come, Watson, cornel The game is 
afootr If teat is not possible, teen I prefer to find Holmes stretched on the sob 
in a fit of the dumps; perhaps he is scraping on the violin, or bemoaning the 
dearth of imaginative crime and reaching for the cocaine (a habit he evident^ 
outgrew, for we hear littk of it in the later adventures). We have a glimpse <ri| 
the sitting^oom, that room we know so well. There are the great ydumes of scrap4 
book records; the bullet marks on the walls; the mysterious "gasogemf which ap>\ 
pean occasionally in English fiction and which I can only suppose to be some soi 
of syiteon-bottle. (There is also a sort of decanter-holder called a ^tantalus'’ now 
and then set out on tee sideboard; another mystery for American readers, and now 
more tean ever true to its name.) The Persian tepper for tobacco and tee coal¬ 
scuttle for cigars don’t appeal to me so much. They are more conscious eccentrici¬ 
ties. In comes Mn. Hudson with a message, or a ’’commissionaire” with a letter, 
and we are off. Gregson and Lestrade will get the credit, but we have the fun. 
Already we are in a hansom rattling through the streets to Waterloo or Charing 
Cross or Paddington. (Holmes rarely takes tram at Euston or King’s Cross or 
Liverpool Stieet.) 

It is a kind of piety for even the least and humblest of HolmesJovers to pay 
what tribute he may to this great encyclopaedia of romance that has given the 
world so much innocent {deasure. Already the grandchiMren of Holmes’s earliest 
foUoweis are beginning upon him with equal delict I was too young to know tee 
wave of dismay that went round the English-leading world vriien Sherlock and 
' Professor Monarty supposedly perished togetba in tee Reichenbadi Fall, but I 
can well rememba the sombre effect on my ten-year-dd spirits when I first read 
tee dosing paragraphs of tee Memoha. The intdemble pathos of the dgarette- 
case on the rodey ledge; the firm dear handwriting of tint last stoic messagel I 
teen put in two or three yean in reading everything dse of Dr. Doyle’s. One 
walked downtown to the Enoch Pratt Free Library on Mulberry Street in 
Baltifflore and got out a book-Th« Firm of GtrdUtUmt, or The Captain of the 
Pole Star, or Beyond the City, or A Duct, or Round ike Red Lemp, or The Stork 
Munro Lattcn or The Doings of Raffee How. For I spedaliaed diiefly in the kliet 
known tales, and regret Sir Arthur’s tendency (in hb autobiography) to make light 
of some of these yams. As for The White Company and The Refugeee and Mi^ 
Qorkc and Unde Bemae, these were housefadd wmds. When ene found at tee 
library a Conan Doyle he had not read, he began it at once on the walk home. 

, It was quite a kmg trudge from Mulberry Street to tee aooo Mode on Park Avenue^ 
and the tragedy dften was tbaL kritering like a snail, ahnori like the loeornotiqn 
iof a dowed moving pietoie, tee book was actually finished by tee time one got 
ii|oine.There was all tee loumey to do over again ^ next day. r 

^ But aO that rime 1 knew, d^ in imne instinct that Holmes was not really 
la tee first {daoe I had notM that the date of hb Rekhenhadi criab Inched 
11^ o(te day of being my mm birihdar, and I frit positive that the eve of my 
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fativiQ would not hsvo bocn muRod by ! 3 ic dcstli of my hoto* $o you muy 
^ Anllitig exc»tomtnt-in 1903, wasn^t itf^hen the Return began pnnting m 
CoOier^e* Then we saw how Dr Doyle had got himsdf out of hi$ predicament 
He had revived Holmes, but (to be fair all round) he had killed oaF Mis. Watson. 
We had been toleimt of Mrs, Watson because she was nde Mary Moistan in The 
Sign of Four, but ftviously she was a little in the way. Her pahence was certainly 
exemplary m allowmg the doctor to rush oflE on vanous expeditions; but it could 
not last One of the unsolved questions, by the way, 1$ the second Mrs Watson, 
Evidently the good doctor, who was always persevering, had tned again, for Holmes 
ta January 1903 (sec The Adventure of the Blanched SMter) refers to an eatisHn g 
Mrs Wabon But who or why this second lady we have no data 
One of the blissful ways of passing an evening, when you encounter another 
dyed-m-the-blood addict, is to embark upon the happy discussion of minor details 
of Holmesiana *Whose gold watch was it that had been so mishandled?** one 
may ask, and the other counters with *What was the book that Joseph Stangeison 
earned in his pocket?” Endless delicious mmutiae to consider! There was Dr. 
Vemer, "a distant relative of Sherlock Holmes,” who bought out Watson's practice. 
Undoubtedly this was an Anglicization of the name of Holmes's grandmother, 
Vemet She was French, a sister of the French military artist of that name (A real 
and very distinguished family of painters, incidentally, undoubtedly suggested to 
Doyle by his own artistic family mhentance I wonder if the Vemet family m 
Fiance realize that the world*famous detective has thus been grafted onto ihea 
genealogy?) Or there are the glimpses of Monarty to be talked over his youthful 
treahse on the binomial theorem ”which had a European vogue” Or Mycroft 
Holmes, seven years older than Sherlock we would gladly have beard more of him 
and of the Diogenes Club How was it that Dr Watson happened to cherish a 
portrait of Henry Ward Beecher, but had never had it fram^? Or we might air 
a mmor gnevance that the devoted Mrs Hudson had never been implicated in a 
mystery of her own There was a mystery about a landlady, but a certam Mrs 
Warren was brought m for the purpose And why did Gregson and Lestrade gradu^^ 
ally fade out of the picture? Why does BiUy the page-boy remain only a phantom? 
Hohnes speaks once of having been at college what college was it? And Dr 
Wabon's wound from the ”Jezail bullef' was it in his shoulder or m his leg 
apparently Sir Arthur was not quite sure. 

Such are the quesbons that the Holmesians argue with innocent sabsfacbon. 
Even m the less successful stones we remain untroubled by any naiveti of plot, 
It IS the character of the immortal pair that we rdish. It is not mere chance that 
they are welWoved Doyle himself must have been a smgularly lovable man There 
IS an anecdote m his Memorm and Adyenturei that reveals very clearly the fine 
of delicacy m his massive personahty. He was visibng George Meredith 
we latter's old age, and they were walking up a steep path to the little summer* 
house Meredith used for wntu^ In Doyle's own words 

The nervous complaint from which he suffered caused him to foil down 
occasionally As we walked up the naiprow path I heard him foil behind me, 
but fudged from the sound that it was a mere shther and could not have 
hurt him. Therefore I walked on as rf I had heard nodiing. He was a Setedy 
proud old man, and my instmcb told me that his humtliatloa in befog 
up would be for grmter than any rehef I could give him 
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1 can think of no ttuer levdaticm of a gentleman than that 
The character of Holmes, Doyle has told os, was at any rate partly suggested 
by his student memories of Dr Joseph Bell of the Edinburgh Infinnary, whose 
diagnostic intuitions used to startle his patients and pupils. But there was abundant 
evidence that the invention of the saentific detective conformed to a fundamental 
logic in Doyle’s own temper. The famous case of Oscar Slater was one example, 
another was his ingenuity in transmitting news of the war in cipher to Bntish 
pnsoners in Germany This he did by sendmg books in which he had put needle* 
pricks under vanous pnnted letters so as to spell out the desired messages; but 
beginning with the third chapter, believing that the Gmnan censor would examme 
the earlier chapters more carefully Of bis humor there is a pleasant income-tax 
story In his first year of independent medical pracbee his earnings were £154^ 
and when the income-tax paper arrived he filled it up to show that he was not 
liable The authonties returned the form with the words Most Unsabsfactofy 
scrawled across it He returned it again with the suhsenpbon I entirely agree 
many readers must have guessed, Round the Red Lamp and The Stark Munro 
Letters were very literally drawn from his own expenences in medicine 
**Art in the blood is liable to take the sbangest forms/ Sherlock Holmes once 
remarked Undoubtedly Doyle was thinking also of his own inheritance (bobi 
artistic and Irish) and certainly he himself, though he looked so solidly Watsonian, 
gave his friends many surprises in the mutabons of his vigorous career One of the 
quaintest of these must have been his collaborabon with Bame m an operetta. 
Of the final spiritualist phase only those who have made careful study of those 
problems can profitably speak But there was no stage of the life, from the poor 
student doing without lunch to buy books to the famous author enduring painful 
hostility for his psychic faith, which did not reflect the courage, the chivalry, the 
sagacity we would have expected from the creator of Holmes Certainly it was 
charactenstic of that student of mysteries to attack the greatest one we know 
Those of us who in earliest boyhood gave our hearts to Conan Doyle, and have 
had from him $0 many houn of good refreshment, find our afieebon unshakable. 
What other man led a fuller and hearber and more masculine life? Doctor, 
whaler, athlete, writer, speculator, dramatist, historian, war correspondent, spirit¬ 
ualist, he was always also the infracanmophile-the helper of the underdog Big 
in every way, his virtues had always something of the fresh vigor of the amateur, 
keen, open-minded, flexible, imaginabve If, as Doyle utterly believed, the spirits 
of the dead persist and can communicate, there is none that could have more 
wholesome news to impart to us than that brave and energebc lover of life 
A blessing, then, on those ophthalmic citizens who did not go to that office at 
a Devonshire Place, near Harley Sheet, where m i8pi Dr A Conan Doyle set up 
consuibng rooms as an eye specialist It was therq, waibng for the pabents who 
never came, that he began to see the possibilities m Sherlock Holmes No wonder 
that Dr Watson too sometimes rather neglected bis pracbce. 
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A STUDY IN SCARLET 




Part 1 


BEING A REPRINT FROM THE REMINISCENCES OF JOHN H. 
WATSON, MX», LATE OF THE ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


Chapter i 

MR. SHERLOCK HOLMES 

Im thi yeax 1878 1 took my degree of Doctor of Medicine of the University of 
London, and proceeded to Netley to go through the course prescribed for surgeons 
nt the Army. Having completed my studies there, I was duly attached to the Fifth 
Northumberland Fusiliers as assistant surgeon The regiment was stationed in 
India at the time, and before I could |Oin it, the second Afghan war had broken 
out. On landing at Bombay, I learned that my corps had advanced through the 
passes, and was already deep m the enemy's coun^ I followed, however, with 
many otfier officen who were m the same situation as myself, and succeeded m 
leacbng Candahar in safety, where I found my regiment, and at once entered 
upmi my new duties 

The campaign brought honours and promotion to many, but fm me it had 
nothing but misfortune and disaster. I was removed from my brigade and attached 
to the Berkshiies, with whom 1 served at the fatal battle of MaiwamL There 1 
was struck on the shoulder by a fezail bullet, which shattered the bone and 
graaed the subclavian artery I should have fallen into the bands of the murdaous 
Ghaza bad it not been for the devotion and courage shown by Munay, my or¬ 
derly, who threw me aaoss a pack-horse, and succeeded in bnnging me safdy to 
the Bntisb lines. 

Worn with pain, and weak from the prolonged hardshipi which I had under¬ 
gone, I was removed, with a great tram of wounded sufferers, to the base hospital 
at Peshawar. Here I rallied, and had already improved so far as to be able to walk 
about the wards, and even to bask a little upon die veranda, when 1 was stnidk 
down by enteric fever, that curse of our Indian possessions. For months my hfe was 
despaired of, and when at last I came to mys^ and became convalesoent, I was 
to weak and emaciated that a medical board determined that not a day dionld be 
lost in sending me back to England. I was despatched, accotdingly, m the troopship 
Oronlw, and landed a month later on Portemouth jetty, with my health inetnevw 
bly itinied, but with permission from a paternal fovemroent to qwnd the nest 
mna Aonihs in attempting to improve it. 

1 had ndther kith nor km m England, and was theiefom as hee as air««r as 
free as an income of deven shtUmgs and sixpence a day will permit a man to be. 
Under sodi encmnitanoes I natumlly gravitated to London, diat great empoot 
into wlirdi dl dw lorntgen and idlers of (he Empire ate ineiiMil^ drained. tWs 
1 finjied for Mue Ibme at a private hotd m die Strand, kading a eo re fad a ^ 
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meaningless existence, and spending such money as I had* considetibly more fsetfy 
than 1 ought. So alarming did the state of my finances become* that I soon leaiiied 
that I must either leave the metropolis and rusticate somewhere m the countiy* 
or thgt I must make a complete alteration m my style of hvmg. Choosing the latter 
alternative* 1 began by making up my mind to leave the hotel* and take* up my 
quarters m some less pretentious and less expensive domicile 
On the very day that I had come to this conclusion* ! was standing at the 
Criterion Bar, when someone tapped me on the shoulder* and turning round I 
recognized young Stamford, who had been a dresser under me at Bart's The sight 
of a friendly face in the great wilderness of London is a pleasant thing indeed to 
3 lonely man In old days Stamford had never been a particular crony of mine, 
but now I hailed him with enthusiasm, and he* m his turn* appeared to be de¬ 
lighted to see me In the exubeiance of my }Ov, I asked him to lunch with me at 
the Holbom, and we started off together m a hansom 
“Whatever have you been doing with yourself* Watson’’' he asked m undisguised 
wonder, as we rattled through the crowded London streets “You ate as thin as a 
lath and as brown as a nut" 


, citiu iiau 




1 gave him a short sketch of my adventures, 
the time that we reached our destmahon 

“Poor devil!” he said, commuewtinglj, after ht had listemd to mv misfortunes 
What are you up to now?" 

“Looking for lodgings" I answered “Tnnng to wive the problem as to whether 
It K^sible to get comfortable rooms at a reasonable pti.e ’ 

rJbv companion, “vou ate the second man 

todav that has used that expression to me ” 

“And who was the 6rst?" I asked 

K T*""® laboratofv up at the hospiul He wa. 

^mcmning himself this morning because he could not g„ son^e to *o h.K« 

poSKthl ve?m7n «« « 

Young Stamford looked rartw sto«t'lfr 
know Sherlock Holmes vet," he said ^rhlmZ u '*'*"*®^ 
constant companion " ’ P* would not care for him as a 

against him>' 

Wlow enough" As far as I know he ii a decent 

student, I supple,. 
jno—I have no idea whnp . x j 

anatomy, and he a a fint-cla$s cbernTt but « f" I helieve he w weil up m 

h f medical classes Hh shlrf” ^ *•'* 

but he has amassed a lot of May nd ecemtne. 

prota- '“'ofthe-way knowledge whmh ZSIST^ 

' *bould lie to meet lum,” I a,d -if i 
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prefer • men of (tndions and quwt habits. I am not stnmg enmigh yet to stand 
noch noise or excitement.) had enough of both in Afghanistan to last me for die 
remainder of my natlftal enstence. How could I meet this friend of yoarsf” 

•He is sure to be at the labotatory,’* returned my companion. “He other avoids 
the {dace for weeks, or dse he works there from morning tfll ni|d<t. If you Uke^ we 
win drive round together after luncheon.” 

“Certainly,” I answered, and the conversation drifted away into other channels. 

As we made our way to the hospital after leaving the Holboro, Stamford gave 
me a few more particulars about the gentleman whom 1 propos^ to take as a 
fellow-lodger 

"You mustn’t blame me if you don't get on with him," be said; "I know nothing 
more of him than I have learned from meeting him occasionally m the laboiato^ 
You prqxned this arrangement, so you must not hold me responsible.” 

"If we don't get on it will be easy to part company,” I answered. “It seems to 
me, Stamford,” 1 added, lookmg hard at my companion, “that you have some 
reason for washing your hands of the matter Is this fellow’s temper so formidable, 
or what is it? Don’t be mcalymouthed about it" 

“It IS not easy to express the mcxpresMble,” he answered with a laugh. "Holmes 
IS a little too scientific for my tastes—it approaches to cold-bloodedness, 1 could 
imagine his giving a friend a little pinch of the latest vegetable alkaloid, not out 
of malevolen«.e, you understand, but simply out of a spirit of mquiry in order to 
have an arcuiate idea of the eRects To do him justice, 1 think that he would take 
it himself with the same readiness He appears to have a passion for definite and 
exact knowledge ” 

“Very right too ” 

"Yes, but It may be pushed to excess When it ccunes to beating the subiects 
m the dissecting-rooms with a stick, it is certainly tabng rather a bizarre shape" 

“Beating the subjects'” 

"Yes, to venfs how far bruises may be produced after death 1 saw him at it 
with my own eyes ” 

"And yet you say he is not a medical student?" 

“No Heaven knows what the objects of his studies are But here we arci and 
you must form your own impressions about him ” As he spoke, we turned dowh 
a narrow lane and passed through a small »de-door, which opened into a wing o( 
the great hospital It wu Bimiliat ground to me, and 1 needed no guiding at we 
ascended the bleak stone staircase and made our way down the long conidor with 
Its vnta of whitewashed wall and dun-coloared doors Near the farther end a low 
arched passage branched away from it and kd to the chemical hboiatory. 

This was a lofty chamber, lined and littered with countlest bottks. Brood, low 
taNes were scattered about, which bristled with retorts, test-tubes, and littie Bun¬ 
sen lamps, with tiieir blue flickenng Bsmes. 'There was only one student in ^ 
loom, who was bending over a distant table absorbed in his work. At the sound 
of ow steps be ^anced round and sprang to bis feet with a cry of pleasure. “Tve 
feund itt I've found it," he riiouted to my compamon, running towards tts wift 
a test-tube in bis hand, “I have found a reagent which is precipitated by hsHnn- 
^obin, and by nothing dse." Had he discovered a gold mine, greater dWt^ emtid 
not have $k<me upem te features 

"I>r, WatKN^ Mr. Shetioefc H^mes," nM Stamford, iatiodoeittg as, 

*1iow art you?* be said eesdiaUy, |rin»Ag ny hnd with a st re ngth for widdh 
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1 should hardly have given him credit. ‘You have been in Afghanistan, I perceive.’* 
*‘How on earth did you know that?" I asked m astonishment 
"'Never mind," said he, chuckling to himself ‘The question now is about 
hemoglobin No doubt you see the signi&cance of this discovery of mine?" 

"It IS interesting, chemically, no doubt," I answered, “but practically— 

"Why, man, it is the most practical medico-legal discovery for years. Don’t you 
see that it gives us an infallible test for blood stains? Come over here now!" He 
seized me by the coat-sleeve in his eagerness, and drew me over to the table at 
which he had been working “Let us have some fresh blood," he said, digging a 
long bodkin into his finger, and drawing off the resulting drop of blood in a 
chemical pipette “Now, 1 add this small quantity of blood to a litre of water You 
perceive that the resulbng mixture has the appearance of pure water The propor¬ 
tion of blood cannot be more than one in a million I have no doubt, however, 
that we shall be able to obtain the charactenstic reaction ” As he spoke, he threw 
into the vessel a few white crystals, and then added some drops of a transparent 
flluid In an instant the contents assumed a dull mahogany colour, and a brovmish 
dust was precipitated to the bottom of the glass }ar 
“Hal ha!” he cned, clapping his hands, and looking as delighted as a child with 
a new toy “What do you think of that^” 

"It seems to be a very delicate test,” I remarked 

“Beautiful! beautiful! The old guaiacum test was very clumsy and uncertain. 
So is the microscopic examination for blood corpuscles The latter is valueless if 
the stains are a few hours old Now, this appears to act as well whether the blood 
IS old or new Had this test been invented, there are hundreds of men now walking 
the earth who would long ago have paid the penalty of their crimes." 

“Indeed!” I murmured 


Cnmmal cases arc continually hinging upon that one point A man is sus¬ 
pected of a cnme months perhaps after it has been committed His linen or clothes 
are oamined and brownish stains discovered upon them Arc they blood stains 
or mud stains, or rust stains, or fruit stains, or what are they? That is a question 
which h^ puzzled many an expert, and why? Because there was no reliable test. 
Now we have the Sherlock Holmes’s test, and there will no longer be any difficulty " 

hrmJS f and 

bo^ as if to some applauding crowd conjured up by his imagination. 

thimasm"'" ^ I remarked, considerably surprised at his en. 

** Frankfort hst year He would certainly 
MW MM hung had this test been in existence Then there was Mtirnn of BmA. 

SSiM I “x'* ^ MontpeOier, and &n i 

Stamford with a laugh. -You 
^ News of the Past.’ - 

rti2S^»s^ianSerftkst«^lI?L^ *2®" 

P ece or plaster over the pnek on his finger. “I have to be caiefuL" 
H« hdJ col S 
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wants to take diggings, and as you were complaining that you could get no one to 
go halves with you, 1 thought that I had better bnng you together 

Sherlock Holmeslkeemed delighted at the idea of shanng hi$ rooms with me "*t 
have my eye on a suite in Baker Street," he said, "which would suit us down to 
die ground You don't mind the smell of strong tobacco, 1 hope?” 

"I always smoke 'ship’s' myself,” I answered 

"That’s good enough I generally have chemicals about, and occasionally do ex* 
penments Would that annoy you?” 

**By no means ” 

"Let me see-what are my other shortcomings? I get m the dumps at hmes, 
and don’t open my mouth for days on end You must not think 1 am sulky when 
! do that Just let me alone, and I'll soon be nght What have you to confess now? 
It’s )ust as well for two fellows to know the worst of one another before they begin 
to live together ” 

1 laughed at this cross-examinabon "I keep a bull pup,” I said, "and I object to 
rows because my nerves arc shaken, and I get up at all sorts of ungodly hours, and 
1 am extremely lazy I have another set of vices when I’m well, but those arc the 
principal ones at present ” 

"Do you include violin playing m your category of rows?” he asked, anxiously 

"It depends on the player,” I answered "A welhplayed violin is a treat for the 
gods—a badly played one—” 

"Oh. that s all right, he cried, with a merry laugh "I think we may consider 
the thing as settled -that is, if the rooms are agreeable to >ou ” 

' When shall we sec them*” 

"Call for me here at noon to-morrow, and we U go together and settle every 
thing,” he answered 

"All right-noon exactly,” said 1 , shaking his hand 

We left him working among his chemicals, and we walked together towards my 
hotel 

"B> the wav,” I asked suddenly, stopping and turning^ upon Stamford, "how 
the deuce did he know that I had come from Afghanistan?” ^ 

My companion smiled an enigmatical smile "That’s just his little peculiarity,” 
he said "A good many people have wanted to know how he finds things out ” 

"OhI a mystery is it^ I cried, rubbing my hands "This is very piquant 1 am 
much obliged to you for bunging us together "The proper study of mankind is 

man,' you know" » w 

"You must study him. then,” Stamford said, as he bade me good-bye "You 11 
find him a knotty problem, though 1*11 wkger he learns more about you than you 
about him Good bye ” 

"Good-bye,” I answered, and strolled on to my hotel, considerably inteicsted in 
my new acquaintance 


Chuptar a 

THE SCIENCE OF DEDUCTION 

We met next day as he had arranged, and inspected the rooms at No aaia, l^er 
Stnaet, ol which he had spoken at onr ineei^. They consisted of a coo|w of 
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comfortable bedrooms and a single large any sitting-room, cheerfully fumtahed, 
and illuminated by two broad windows So desirable m every way were the apart¬ 
ments, and so moderate did the terms seem when divided between us, that the 
bargain was concluded upon the spot, and we at once entered into possession 
That very evening I moved my things round from the hotel, and on the following 
morning Sherlock Holmes followed me with several boxes and portmanteaus For 
a day or two we busily employed in unpacking and laying out our property 
to the best advantage That done, i^e gradually began to settle down and to ac¬ 
commodate ouisehes to our new surroundings 
Holmes was certainly not a difficult man to live with He was quiet m his ways, 
and his habits were regular It was rare for him to be up after ten at night, and he 
had invariably breakfasted and gone out before I rose in the morning Somebmes 
he spent his day at the chemical laboratory, sometimes in the dissecbng rooms, 
and occasionally in long walks, which appeared to take him into the lowest por 
tions of the city Nothing could exceed his energy when the working fit was upon 
him, but now and again a reaction would seize him, and for days on end he would 
lie upon the sofa in the sitbng room, hardly uttenng a word or moving a muscle 
from morning to night On these occasions I have noticed such a dreamy, vacant 
expression in his eyes, that I might ha\e suspected him of being addicted to the 
use of some narcotic, had not the temperance and cleanliness of his whole life 
forbidden such a notion 


1 interest m him and m> curiosity as to his aims in 

«« very person and appearance were such 
as to strike the attention of the most casual observer In height ht v^as rather over 

^ considerably taller H« eyes 

X.h“ 

this man *‘'mukt^Ly cur^t^and°h^fttn^^ when I confess how much 
the reticence which he showed on at) ft. ^ endeavoured to break through 

judgment, however, be it remoXid concerned himself Before pronouncing 
there was to engag^ ?y ftTSilSJ Sthl^n'T 
»«» the weather was «ceptioXL "** from venturing oat nn 

portal which would »ve him aJ «*« 

«al for certain studies was Snarkable aS^^^T 
edge svas so extraordinarily amnJe an^” ’ 5 eecentne limits bis know)- 
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temarkable for the mctooss of their leamiim;. No man burdens hts mmd with 
small matten unless he has some very good reason for doing so. 

His ignorance was as remarkable as his knowledge. Of contemporary litenituie» 
philosophy and pditijjs he appeared to know next to nothing. Upon my quoting 
Thomas Carlyle, he Inquired in the nafv^t way who he might be and what he 
had done. My surprise reached a climax, however, when I found mcidentally that 
he was ignorant of the Copemican Theory and of the composibon of the Solar 
System. That any civUixed human being in this nineteenth century should not be 
aware that the earth travelled round the sun appeared to me to be such an ex¬ 
traordinary fact that 1 could hardly realize it 

**Yott appear to be astonished/* he said, smiling at my expression of surprise. 
‘‘Now that I do know it I shall do my best to forget it." 

*To forget itf 

“You see/' he explained, “I consider that a man's brain originally is like a little 
empty attic, and you have to stock it with such furniture as you choose. A fool 
takes m all the lumber of every sort that he comes across, so that tlie knowledge 
which might be useful to him gets crowded out, or at best is jumbled up with a 
lot of other things, so that he has a difficulty in laying his hands upon it Now the 
skilful workman is very careful indeed as to what he takes into his bram-attic. He 
wail have nothing but the tools which may help him m doing his work, but of 
these he has a large a<'sortmetit, and all m the most perfect order It is a mistake 
to think that that little room has elastic walls and can distend to any extent. De^ 
pend upon it there comes a time when for every addition of knowledge you forget 
something that you knew before. It is of the highest importance, therefore, not to 
have useless facts elbowing ou*' the useful ones" 

“But the Solar System!" 1 protested 

“What the deuce is it to me?” he interrupted impatiently “you say that we 
go round the sun If we w^nt round the moon it would not make a pennywort of 
difference to me or to my work ” 

1 was on the point of asking him what that work might be, but something m 
hts manner showed me that the question would be an unwelcome one. 1 pondered 
over our short conversation, however, and endeavoured to draw my drfuctions 
from it. He said that he would acquire no knowledge which did not bear upon 
his object Therefore all the knowledge which he possessed was such as would be 
useful to him I enumerated in my own mind all the various points upon which 
he had shown me that he was exceptionally well informed. I even took a pencil 
and jotted them down I could not help smiling at the document when i had 
compltied it. It ran in this way. 

Sherlock Holnm-^his bmits 

i Knowledge of Literature.*-Nil 

а. • ' Philo8ophy*-Na. 

j. • " Astronomy.-Nil. 

4. • “ Pobtics.-Feeble. 

5. * “ Botany.^Vanable, 

Well op in belladonna, opium, and poisons generally. Knows noth 
mg of practical gardening. 

б. Knowledge of Ceology.-^Pnctical, but limited. 

Telh at a alancae different soils from each other. After walks hai 
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shown me splashes upon his trousers, and told me by thdr cidoiir 
and consistence in what part of London he had received them. 

7 Knowledge of Chemistry —Profound 

* Anatomy.-Accuiate, but unsystematic. 

Sensational Literature -Immense, 

He appears to know every detail of every horror perpetrated in the 
century. 

10. Plays the violin well 

11. Is an expert singlestick player, boxer, and swordsman 

12. Has a good practical knowledge of Bnti,sh law. 


When I had got so far in my list I threw it into the fiie in despair "If I can nnlv 
tad what the fellow is driving at by reconciling all these accomplishments anil 
discovering a calling which needs them all." I said to myself, “I may as well 
up the attempt at once " ^ ^' **'* 

I s« ^t I have alluded above to his powers upon the violin These were ver» 
remarkably but as ea-entiic as all his other accomplishriicnU TTiaf he could d1 « 
pieces, and difficult pieces, I knew well, because at my ,cqu«t he h« 
some of Mendelssohn's Lutder, and other fasountc' When kft to hmLif 1 , 

solos had It not been that he usually^mmafad S bT")"'* “operating 

'7V" 

« » M,. ^ wi» •" ‘-oluecd S, 

yo“n««irl called, fashionably drlle^ a'"**' *” * 

^ Jhe same afternoon brought a My-hS i 
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somavbrt earlier tiban usoal^ and foand that Shedock Holmei had tint yet finished 
his breakfast. The landlady had become so accustomed tb my late habits that my 
place had not been laid nor my coffee prepared. With the unreasonable petulance 
of mankind I rang thi!r bell and gave a curt intimation that I was ready. Then I 
picked up a magazine from the table and attempted to while away the time with 
if; while my companion munched silently at his toast. One of the articles had a 
pencil mark at the beading, and 1 naturally began to run my eye through it. 

Its somewhat ambitious title was ‘The Book of life,'" and it attempted to show 
how much an observant man might learn by an accurate and systematic examina¬ 
tion of all that came in fass way. It struck me as being a remarkable mixture of 
shrewdness and of absurdity. The reasoning was close and intense, but the deduc¬ 
tions appeared to me to be far fetched and exaggerated. The writer claimed by a 
momentary expression, a twitch of a muscle or a glance of an eye, to fathom a man's 
inmost thoughts. Deceit, according to him, was an impossibility in the case of one 
trained to observation and analysis. His conclusions were as infallible as so inany 
propositions of Euclid. So startling would his results appear to the uninitiated 
that until they learned the processes by which he had arrived at them they might 
well consider him as a necromancer. 

“From a drop of water,” said the writer, “a logician could infer the posiibOify 
of an Atlantic or a Niagara without having seen or heard of one or tibe other4 So aB 
life is a great chains the nature of which is known whenever we are shown a sm^ 
hnk of It. Like all other arts, the Science of Deduction and Analysis is one which 
can only be acquired by long and patient study, nor is life long enough to allow 
any mortal to attain the highest possible perfection in it. Before turning to Aozt 
moral and mental aspects of the matter which present the greatest difficulties, let 
the inquirer begin by mastering more elementary problems. Let him, <» meeting 
a (cUow-mortal, learn at a glance to distinguish the history of the man, and^t ly 
trade or profession to which he belongs. Puerile as such an exercise may seem, it 
sharpens the faculties of observation, and teaches one where to h>ok and what to 
look for. By a man’s finger-nails, by hu coat-sleeve; by hit boots, by hit tiouw- 
knees, by the callosities of his forefinger and thumb, by his expicstioi^*^ htt 
shirt-cuffs-fay each of these things a man’s calling it jdainly revealed. That dl 
united ihould f»a to enlighten the competent inquirer in any ewe it ■taott m- 


cononvnble." . . ... 

"What ineffable twaddlel" I cried, dapping the nagaiine down on the tebfc; 

"1 never read weh nildurh in my life." 

"What is it?" adeed Sbeilodi Holmes. 

"Why, this artide," I said, pointing at it witti my eggspoon •• J ^ 
bieakfait. “I see that you have read it since you have aurked it i dent d^ B»« 
it is smartly written. It irritates me, though. It is evitetdy ^ 
annehair knmger who evolves aH these neat Utile paiadow in ^ »«haioo rf to 
own study. It » not piaclical. I should like to see him cto^ ^ to a^ 
dasi cacrisgc on the Underground, and asked to give the trades of w wa wHOW* 
imveBewTwouldhy.t^^ 

*Tfoo would lose your money,** HoUnes xemerkod calmlya As for tne article, 
wtOlt It alTious 
*Toiir 

"Yen 1 Into • turn botfc to obseivuhto «d to dadttctloit TIte Anorini ndiiA 

I bm oHHMd tb wf , end wUdi tppm to you tab* an ^tow icw l , iwnMinp 
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Extremely practical-so practical that I depend upon them for my bread and 
cheese." 

"And how?” I asked involuntarily. 

"Well, I have a trade of my own. I suppose I am the only one in the world. Tm 
a consulting detective, if you can understand what that is. Here in London we have 
lots of government detectives and lots of private ones. When these fellows are at 
fault, they come to me, and I manage to put them on the right scent. They lay all 
the evidence before me, and I am generally able, by the help of my knowledge of 
the history of crime, to set them straight. There is a strong family resemblance 
about misdeeds, and if you have all the details of a thousand at your finger ends, 
it is odd if you can't unravel the thousand and first. Lestrade is a well-known 
detective. He got himself into a fog recently over a forgery case, and that was 
what brought him here.” 

"And these other people?” 

"They are mostly sent on by private inquiry agencies. They are all people who 
are in trouble about something and want a little enlightening. I listen to their 
story, they listen to my comments, and then I pocket my fee.” 

"But do you mean to say,” I said, "that without leaving your room you can 
unravel some knot which other men can make nothing of, although they have 
seen every detail for themselves?” 

"Quite so. 1 have a kind of intuition that way. Now and again a case turns up 
which is a little more complex. Then I have to bustle about and see things with 
my own eyes. You see I have a lot of special know^ledge which I apply to the 
problem, and which facilitates matters wonderfully. Those rules of deduction laid 
down in that article which aroused your scorn are invaluable to me in practical 
work. Observation with me is second nature. You appeared to be surprised when 
I told you, on our first meeting, that you had come from Afghanistan ” 

"You were told, no doubt.” 

‘^othing of the sort. I knew you came from Afghanistan. From long habit the 
train of thoughts ran so swiftly through my mind that I arrived at the conclusion 
without being conscious of intermediate steps. There were such steps, however. 
The train of reasoning ran, ‘Here is a gentleman of a medical type, but with the 
air of a military man. Clearly an army doctor, then. He has just come from the 
tropi<», for his face is dark, and that is not the natural tint of his skin, for his wrists 
are fair. He has undergone hardship and sickness, as his haggard face says clearly. 
His left arm has been injured. He holds it in a stiff and unnatural manner. Where 
in the tropics could an English army doctor have seen much hardship and got his 
arm wounded? Clearly in Afghanistan,' The whole train of thought did not 
occupy a second. I then remarked that you came from Afghanistan, and you were 
astonished ” 

^ough as you explain it,” I said, smiling. "You remind me of 

Mgar Allan Poe s Dupin. I had no idea that such individuals did exist outside 
of stones. 


‘ , ^.Shci^k Holmes rose and lit his pipe. “No doubt you think that yon are co»- 
gating me m comparing me to Dupin,- he observed. “Now, in my opiiiioii. 

^ 0* *>»«»king in on hii friends' 

^ analytical genius, no doubt; bat he sras by uo 

su<ih a lAoiomenon as Poe appeared to imagine.- 
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Have you read Gaboriau's works?” I asked. **Do« Lecoq come up to your idea 
of a detective?” 

Sherlock Holmes sniffed sardonically. ”Lecoq was a miserable bunsder/ he said» 
in an angry voice; ”be Hid only one thing to recommend him» and that was his 
energy. That book made me positively ill. The question was how to identify an 
unknown prisoner. 1 could have done it in twenty>four hours. Lecoq took six months 
or so. It might be made a textbook for detectives to teach them what to avoid ” 

I felt rather indignant at having two characters whom I had admired treated in 
this cavalier style. I walked over to the window and stood looking out into the busy 
street. "This fellow may be very clever,” I said to myself, ""but he is certainly very 
conceited.” 

""There are no crimes and no criminals in these days,” he saidt querulously. 
""What is the use of having brains in our profession? I know well that I have it in 
me to make my name famous. No man lives or has ever lived who has brought the 
same amount of study and of natural talent to the detection of crime which I 
have done. And what is the result? There is no crime to detect, or, at most, soir^ 
bungling villainy with a motive so transparent that even a Scotland Yard ofiBcial 
can see through it.” 

1 was still annoyed at his bumptious style of conversation. I thought it best to 
change the topic. 

""I wonder what that fellow is looking for?” I asked, pointing to a stalwart, 
plainly dressed individual who was walking slowly down the other side of the street, 
looking anxiously at the numbers. He had a large blue envelope in his hand, and 
was evidently the bearer of a message. 

”You mean the retired sergeant of Marines,” said Sherlock Holmes. 

""Brag and bouncel” thought I to myself. "He knows that I cannot verify his 
guess.” 

The thought had hardly passed through my mind when the man whom we 
were watching caught sight of the number on our door, and ran rapidly across the 
roadway. We beard a loud knock, a deep voice below, and heavy steps ascending 
the stair. 

""For Mr. Sherlock Holmes,” he said, stepping into tiie romn and handing my 
friend the letter. 

Here was an opportunity of taking the conceit out of him. He little tfious^t of 
this when he made that random shot. ""May I ask, my lad,’' I said, in the blandest 
voice, ”what your trade may be?” 

“Commissionaire, sir,” he said, gru£By. Hnifoim away for repairs.” 

“And you were?” I asked, with a slightly malicious glance at my companion. 

“A sergeant, sir, Royal Marine Light Infantry, sir. No answer? Right, sir ” 

He clicked his heels together, raised his hand in salute, and was gone. 


Chapter 3 

THE UURISTON CARDEN MYSTERY 

1 cowms Ait I was considerably startled by ftis fresh proof of the piactkaJ 
naf^ of tnf eonspiis^ My ie$peK:t for his povm of aiia^ 
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wondrously. There sbll remained some lurking suspicion in my mind, however, 
that the whole thing was a prearranged episode, intended to dazzle me, though 
what earthly object he could have in taking me in was past my comprehension. 
When 1 lodced at him, he had finished reading the note, and his eyes had assumed 
the vacant, lack-lustre expression which showed mental abstraction. 

‘‘How m the world did you deduce that?” I asked 

"Deduce what?” said he, petulantly 

"Why, that he was a retired sergeant of Marines ” 

“I have no time for tnfles,” he answered, brusquely, then with a smile, “Excuse 
my rudeness. You broke the thread of my thoughts, but perhaps it is as well So 
you actually were not able to see that that man was a sergeant of Mannes?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“It was easier to know it than to explain why I know it If you were asked to 
prove that two and two made four, you might find some difficulty, and yet you are 
quite sure of the fact Even across the street 1 could see a great blue anchor 
tattooed on the back of the fellow’s hand That smacked of the sea He had a 
military carnage, however, and regulahon side whiskers TTiere we have the marine 
He was a man with some amount of self-importance and a certain air of command. 
You must have observed the way in which he held his head and swung his cane 
A steady, respectable, middle-aged man, too, on the face of him-all facb which 
led me to believe that he had been a sergeant ” 

"Wonderfull” I ejaculated 

’Commonplace,' said Holmes, though I thought from his expression that he 
was pleased at ray evident surprise and admiration “I said just now that there 
were no cnminals. It appears that I am wrong-look at thisl” He threw me over the 
note which the commissionaire had brought 
^|Why,” I cned, as I cast my eye over it, “this is terrible!” 

^t does seem to be a little out of the common,” he remarked, calmly “Would 
you mind reading it to me aloud?” 

This is the letter which 1 read to him,- 


"My dear Mr. Sherlock Holmes 

J business dunng the night at 3, Uunston Gardens, 
A., Raid- Our man on the beat saw a light there about two in 

one, suspected that something 
*" front room, which is bare of 
^itui^ discovered the body of a gentleman, well dressed, and having 

ut A ^ Cleveland, Ohio! 

theman evidence as to how 

empty house^ndeed**^" hT* **** 

eveStiuril^ 2 ,!^ befw twelve, you will find me there I have left 
1 shall cive von fiilW d 1$$^ * unable to come, 

would favour me wth ^^u. opines “ ’ *""* 


■XJregsoD IS the smartest of die Scodand 


"Yours faithfully, 

“Tobias Gucsoh.” 

Yaidets,” my fnend temarkesh “he 
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and Lestrade are the pick of a bad lot. They are both quidc and energetic, but 
convenbonal—shockin^y so. They have their knives into one another, too. They 
are as jealous as a pair ^ professional beauties. There will be some fun over this 
case if they are bodi put upon the scent." 

I was amazed at the calm way in which he rippled on. "Surely there is not a 
moment to be lost," 1 cned; "shall I go and order you a cab?" 

"Fm not sure about whether I shall go. I am the most incurably lazy devil that 
ever stood in shoe leather—that is, when the fit is on me, for 1 can be spry enou^ 
at times." 

"Why, it IS just such a chance as you have been longing for." 

"My dear fellow, what does it matter to me? Supposing 1 unravel the whole 
matter, you may be sure that Gregson, Lestrade, and Co. will pocket all the credit 
That comes of being an unofficial personage." 

"But he begs you to help him." 

"Yes He knows that I am his supenor, and acknowledges it to me, but he would 
cut his tongue out before he would own it to any third person. However, we may 
as well go and have a look. I shall work it out on my own hook. I may have a laugh 
at them, if 1 have nothing else. Come onl" 

He hustled on his overcoat, and bustled about in a way that showed that an 
energetic fit had superseded the apathetic one. 

"Get your hat," he said. 

"You wish me to come?" 

“Yes, if you have nothing better to do." A minute later we were both in a 
hansom, dnving furiously for the Brixton Road. 

It was a foggy, cloudy morning, and a dun<oloured ved hung over the house¬ 
tops, looking like the reflection of the mud-coloured streets beneath. My com¬ 
panion was in the best of spints, and prattled away about Cremona fiddles and the 
difierence between a Stradivanus and an Amati. As for myself, I was silent, for the 
dull weather and the melancholy business upon which we were engaged depressed 
my spirits. 

"You don’t seem to give much thought to the matter in hand," I said at last, 
interrupting Holmes’s musical disquisition. 

"No data vet," he answered. "It is a capital mistake to theorize before you have 
all the evidence It biases the ludgment" 

"You will have your data soon," 1 remarked, pointing with my finger, "this is 
the Bnxton Road, and that is the house, if I am not very much mistaken." 

"So It 15 . Stop, driver, stop!" We were still a hundred yards or so from it, but 
he insisted upon our alighting, and we finished our journey upon foot. 

Number 3 , Launston Gardens wore an ill-omened and minatory look. It was 
one of four which stood back some little way from the street, two being occupied 
and two empty. The latter looked out with three tiers of vacant melanclioly win¬ 
dows, which were blank and dreary, save that here and there a "To LeT card had 
developed like a cataract upon the bleared panes. A small garden spnnkled over 
with a scattered eruption of sickly plants separated each of these houses from the 
street, and was traversed by a narrow pathway, yellowish m colour, and consisting 
apparently of a mixture of clay and of gravd. The whole place was very sloppy 
irom the ram which had fallen through the night. The garden was bounded Iy • 
three-foot bnck wall with a fnnge of wood rails upon the top, and against this wall 
was leaning a stalwart police constable, surrounded by e small knot of loafers, 
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who craned their necks and strained their eyes in the vain hope of catching some 
glimpse of the proceedings within. 

1 had imagined that Sherlock Holmes would at once have hurried into the 
house and plunged into a study of the mystery. Nothing appeared to be further 
from his intention. With an air of nonchalance which, under the circumstances, 
seemed to me to border upon affectation, he lounged up and down the pavement, 
and gazed vacantly at the ground, the sky, the opposite houses and the line of 
railings. Having finished his scrutiny, he proceeded slowly down the path, or rather 
down the fringe of grass which flanked the path, keeping his eyes riveted upon 
the ground. Twice he stopped, and once 1 saw him smile, and heard him utter an 
exclamation of satisfaction. There were many marks of footsteps upon the wet 
clayey soil; but since the police had been coming and going over it, I was unable to 
see how my companion could hope to learn anything from it. Still I had had such 
extraordinary evidence of the quickness of his perceptive faculties, that I had no 
doubt that he could see a great deal which was hidden from me. 

At the door of the house we were met by a tall, white-faced, flaxen-haired man, 
with a notebook in his hand, who rushed forward and wrung my companion’s hand 
with effusion. “It is indeed kind of you to come,” he said, “I have had everything 
left untouched.” 

“Except that!” my friend answered, pointing at the pathway. “If a herd of 
buffaloes had passed along, there could not be a greater mess. No doubt, however, 
you had drawn your own conclusions, Gregson, before you permitted this.” 

“I have had so much to do inside the house,” the detective said evasively. “My 
colleague, Mr. Lestradc, is here. I had relied upon him to look after this.” 

Holmes glanced at me and raised his eyebrows sardonically. “With two such 
men as yourself and Lestrade upon the ground, there will not be much for a third 
party to find out,” he said. 

Gregson rubbed his hands in a self-satisfied way. “I think we have done all that 
can be done,” he answered; “it's a queer case, though, and I knew your taste for 
such things.” 

“You did not come here in a cab?” asked Sherlock Holmes. 

“No, sir.” 

“Nor Lestrade?” 

“No, sir.” 

“^en let us go and look at the room.” With which inconsequent remark he 
strode on into the house followed by Gregson, whose features expressed his 
astonishment. 

A short passage, tare-planked and dusty, led to the kitchen and offices. Two 
doors opened out of it to the left and to the right. One of these had obviously been 
dosed for many weeks. The other belonged to the dining-room, which was the 
ai»rtm^t m which the mysterious affair tad occurred. Holmes walked in, and 1 
mowed him with that subdued feeling at my heart which the presence of death 
moires. 

It ms a large square room, looking all the larger from the absence of all furni¬ 
ture. A vulgar flanng paper adorned the walls, but it was blotched in places with 
mildew, and here and there great strips tad become detached and hung down, ex- 
posing^e yellow plaster boieath. Opposite the door was a showy fireplace, sur- 
moraW by a mantelpiece of imitation white marble. On one comer of diis was 
stuck the stump of a red wax candle. The solitary window was so dirty that the 
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hght was hazy and iincertam, giving a dull gray tinge to everything, which was 
intensified by the tiiick layer ot dust which coat^ the whole apartment 

All these details I q^iserved afterwards At present my attention was centred 
upon the single, grim, mobonless figure which lay stretch^ upon the boards, with 
vacant, sightless eyes stanng up at the discoloured cedmg It was that of a man 
about forty«three or forty-four years of age, middle-sized, broad-shouldered, with 
cnsp curling black hair, and a short, stubbly beard. He was dressed in a heavy 
broadcloth frock coat and waistcoat, with light-coloured trousers, and immaculate 
collar and cufis A top hat, well brushed and tnm, was placed upon the floor beside 
him. His hands were clenched and his arms thrown abroad, while his lower limbs 
were interlocked, as thou^ his death struggle had been a grievous one On his 
rigid face there stood an expression of horror, and, as it seemed to me, of hatred, 
such as I have never seen upon human features This malignant and terrible 
contortion, combmed with the low forehead, blunt nose, and prognathous )a*w, 
gave the dead man a singularly simious and ape-like appearance, which was in¬ 
creased by his wnthmg, unnatural posture. I have seen death in many forms, but 
never has it appeared to me in a more fearsome aspect than m that dark, gnmy 
apartment, which looked out upon one of the mam artenes of suburban London 

Lestrade, lean and fenet-like as ever, was standmg by the doorway, and greeted 
my compamon and myself. 

‘This case will make a sbr, sir," he remarked “It beats anything I have seen, and 
I am no chicken “ 

“There is no clue?** said Gregson 

“None at all,** chimed in Lestrade 

Sherlock Holmes approached the body, and, kneeling down, exammed it m- 
tendy “You are sure that there is no wound?** he asked, pointing to numerous 
gouts and splashes of blood which lay all round. 

“Positiver cned both detectives 

“Then, of course, this blood belongs to a second mdividual—presumably the 
murderer, if murder has been committed It remmds me of the cucumstanoes at¬ 
tendant on the death of Van Jansen, m Utrecht, m the year *34 Do you remembei 
the case, Greg$on?“ 

“No, sir** 

“Read it up—you really should. There is nothing new under the sun It has all 
been done before ** 

As he spoke, his nimble fingers were flying here, there, and everywhere, feding, 
pressing, unbuttoning, examining, whde his eyes wore the same far-away expression 
which I have already remarked upon. So swifdy was the exammation made, that 
one would hardly have guessed the mmuteness with which it was conducted 
Finally, he sniffed the dead man*s hps^ and then glanced at the soles of his patent 
leather boots, 

“He has not been moved at all?** he adced. 

“No more dian was necessary for the purpose of our examination.** 

“You can take him to die mortuary now,“ he said, “There is nothing more to 
be learned** 

Gregson had a stretcher and four men at hand. At his caQ they entered the 
loom, and die stranger was lifted and earned out As they raised hun, a img 
tinkM down and idled across the floor, Lestrade grabbed it up and stared at it 
with mystified eyes* 
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„, 1 j woman's wedding nng 

-Thete’i been a woman here, he ^jj gathered round 

' 52 ^'K... a«.b. “ 

once adorned the finger of a We t^oy ^ complv 

-This complicates matters, said Gregson 
cated enough before* them?’ observed Holmes ‘There’s nothing to 

*yott’re sure It doesn t simplify wemf » pockets?” 
be teamed by stan« at rt to a litter of obiects upon one of 

“We have it all h«e, said Greg 07163, by Barraud, of London 

the bottom steps of the stors ^ n„th masonic device Gold 

Gold Albert chain, very healer and sobd Gow g ^ 

pm-bulMog’s head, with rub|« as eyes Ros«ar^ leam E | D upon the linen 
Loch I. Dreblrer of 

letteis-one addressed to E J Drebber and one to Joseph Stangerso 

“A^nSoge, Strand-to be left till called for Th^ are both from the 
Guiin Steamship Company, and refer to the sailing of *•>« Wts Liverpool 
It IS dear that this unfortunate man was about to return to New York 
"Have you made any mquines as to this man Stangerson? 

"I did It at once, sir," said Gregson “I have had advertisements sent to ail the 
newspapers, and one of my men has gone to the American Exchange, but he has 


not returned yet" 

“Have you sent to Cleveland^" 

"We tdegraphed this morning " 

"How did you word your inqumcs?” 

"We simply detailed the arcumstanccs, and said that v^e should be glad or any 


information which could help us" 

"You did not ask for particulars on any point which appeared to you to be 
crucial?" 

"1 asked about Stangerson ” 

"Nothmg else? Is there no circumstance on which this whole case appears to 
hinge? Will you not telegraph again?" 

"1 have said aU 1 have to say," said Gregson, in an offended voice 

Sherlock Holmes chuckled to himself, and appeared to be about to make some 
remark, when Lestrade, who had been m the front room while we were holding 
this conversation m the hall, reappeared upon the scene, rubbing hit hands m a 
pompons and self-satisfied manner 

"Mr Gregson," he said, "I have |ust made a discovery of the highest importance, 
and one which would have been overlooked had I not made a careful examination 
of the walls ” 

The little man's eyes sparkled as he spoke, and he was evidently m a state of 
suppressed exultation at having scored a point against his colleague 

"Come here," he said, bustling back into the room, the atmosphere of which 
felt clearer since the removal of its ghastly inmate "Now, stand thcier 

He struck a match on his boot and held it up against the waB 

“Look at that!" he said, tnamphantly 

I have remarked that the paper had fallen away m parti In thil piftfaulir corner 
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of the room a large piece had peeled ofi, leaving a yellow square of coarse plastenng 
Across this bare space ^^lieie was scrawled in blood-red letters a single word— 

IIACBE 

“What do you think of that?’* cned the detective, with the air of a showman 
exhibiting his show “This was overlooked because it was in the darkest comer of 
the room, and no one thought of looking there The murderer has written it with 
his or her own blood See this smear where it has tnckled down the wall! That 
disposes of the idea of suicide anyhow Why was that comer chosen to write it on? 
I will tell you Sec that candle on the mantelpiece It was lit at the time, and if 
It was lit this comer would be the brightest instead of the darkest portion of the 
wall" 

"And uhat does it mean now that >ou htfvt found ft?” asked Gregson in a 
depreciatory voice 

"Mean^ Why, it means that the wnter was going to put the female name Rachel, 
but was disturbed before he or she had time to finish You mark mv words, when 
this case comes to be cleared up, >ou will find that a woman named Rachel has 
something to do with it It’s all very well for vou to laugh, Mr Sherlock Holmes 
You may be very smart and clevei, but the old hound is the best, when all is 
said and done " 

“I really beg vour pardon! * said m> companion, who had rufBed the little man's 
temper by bursting into an explosion of laughter "You certainly have the credit 
of being the first of us to find t u$ out and as you say, it bcais every mark of having 
been written by the other participant in last night’s mvstcry I have not had time 
to examine this room yet but with \our permission 1 shall do so now * 

As he spoke, he whipped a tape measure and a large round magnifying glass 
from his pocket With these two implements he trotted noiselessly about the room, 
sometimes stopping, occasionailv kneeling, and once lyuig flat upon his face So 
engrossed was he with his occupation that he appeared to have forgotten our 
presence, for he chattered away to himself under his breath the whole time, keep¬ 
ing up a running fire of exclamations, groans, whistles, and httle cnes suggestive 
of encouragement and of hope As 1 watched him I was inesistibly reminded of a 
pure blooded, well-trained foxhound, as it dashes backward and forward through 
the covert, whining in its eagerness, until it comes across the lost scent. For twenty 
minutes or more he continued his researches, measunng with the most exact care 
the distance between marks which were entirely invisible to me, and occasionally 
applying his tape to the walls in an equally incomprehensible manner In one 
place he gathered up very carefully a little pile of gray dust from the floor, and 
packed it away in an envelope Finally he examined with his glass the word upon 
the wall, going over every letter of it with the most minute exactness. This done, be 
appeared to be satisfied, for he replaced his tape and his glass m hts pocket 

*They say that genius ts an infinite capacity for takmg pains,** he remarked with 
a smile “It*i a very bad definition, but it docs apply to detective work ** 

Gregson and Lotmde had watched the manoeuvres of their amateur companion 
with considerable cunosity and some contempt They evidently faded to appreciate 
the fact, which I had b^n to realize, that Sherlock Holmes's smallest acbons 
were all ditected towarcbi some definite and practical end. 

*'What do you think of it» tir?** tiiey botib asked. 

would lobbnit you of ttie <df the case if I were to presume to hdp 
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Ifflto me know how yow c^bte 

dve you any help I can. In the meanbme 1 ”■*!:"* 

You will 6nd him at 46, Audley Court, Kennmgton Park Gate. 

Holmes took « J* *« jook him up. HI tell you one 

S'^tidroSai'd sill ^ShmlpS aglfnei 

in a four-wheeled cab, which was drawn by a horse with ^ 

new one on his off foreleg. In all probability the rourdem bad a flond faa, and 
the finger-nails of his right hand were remarkably long. These are only a few in¬ 
dications, but they may assist you.” 

Lestrade and Gregson glanced at each other with an incredulous smile. 

"If this man was murdered, how was it done?” asked the former. 

“Poison," said Sherlock Holmes curtlv, and strode off “One other thi^ 
Lestrade,” he added, turning round at the door “‘Rache,’ is the German for 
‘revenge’; so don’t lose your time looking for Miss Rachel ” 

With which Parthian shot he walked away, leaving the two rivals open mouthed 
behind him. 


Chapter 4 

WHAT /OHN KANCE HAD TO TELL 

It was one o'clock when we left No, 3, Launston Cardens. Sherlock Holmes led 
me to the nearest telegraph office, whence he dispatched a long telegram. He then 
hailed a cab, and ordered the driver to take us to the address given us by Lestrade. 

There is nothing like first-hand evidence,” he remarked, a matter of fact, 
my mind is entirely made up upon the case, but still we may as well learn all that 
IS to be learned.” 

“You amaze me, Holmes,” said I. “Surely you are not as sure as you pretend to 
be of all those particulars which you gave.” 

“There's no room for a mistake,” he answered. “The very first thing which I 
observed on arriving there was that a cab had made two ruts with its wfaeds close 
to the curb. Now, up to last night, we have had no rain for a week, so that those 
wheels which left such a deep impression must have been there during the nights 
'There were the marb of the horse’s hoofs, too, the outline of one of which was 
far more clearly cut than that of the other three, showing that that was a new 
shoe. Since the cab was there after the ram began, and was not there at any time 
during the mommg’-I have Gregson’s word for that-*it follows that it mtisl have 
been fbeie during the night, and theiefore, that it brouAt those two tadWdiiah 
to the house.” 
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TTuit seems simple enoagh,** said I; “but how about the ofter man's height?’* 
**Why, the height of a man, in nine cases out of ten, can be told from the length 
of his stnde. It is a simde calculabon enough, though there is no use my bormg 
you with figures. I had fhis fellow's stnde both on the clay outside and on the dust 
withm. Then 1 had a way of checking my calculation. When a man wntes on a wall, 
his instinct leads him to wnte above the Icvd of his own eyes Now that wntmg 
was )u$t over su feet from the ground. It was child's play.** 

“And his age?" I asked 

“Well, if a man can stnde four and a half feet without the smallest effort, he 
can’t be quite in the sere and yellow That was the breadth of a puddle on the 
garden walk which he had evidently walked across PatenMeather boots had gone 
round, and Square-toes had hopped over There is no mystery about it at all 1 am 
simply applying to ordinary life a few of those precepts of observation and deduc- 
bon which 1 advocated in that article Is there anything else that puzzles you?” 
“The finger-nails and the Tnchmopoly,” 1 suggested 
“The wntmg on the wall was done with a man's forefinger dipped in blood My 
glass allowed me to observe that the plaster was slightly scratched m doing it, 
which would not have been the case if the man's nail had been tnmmed I gathered 
up some scattered ash from the floor It was dark in colour and flaky—such an ash 
IS only made by a 1 nchmopoly I have made a special study of cigar ashe$-in fact, 
I have written a monograph upon the sub]ect i flatter myself that i can disbnguish 
at a glance the ash of any known brand either of cigar or of tobacco It is }ust in 
such details that the skilled detecbve differs from the Gregson and Lesbade type” 
“And the flond facc^" 1 asked 

“Ah, that was a more danng shot, though I have no doubt that I was nght You 
must not ask me that at the present state of the affair ” 

I passed m> hand over my brow “My head is m a whirl,” I remarked, “the 
more one thinks of it the more mysterious it grows How came these two men- 
if there were two mcn-mto an empty house? What has become of the cabman 
who drove them? How could one man compel another to take poison? Where did 
the blood come from? What was the object of the murderer, since robbery bad no 
part in it? How came the woman’s ring there? Above all, why should the second 
man write up the German word RACHE before decamping? 1 confess that I cai^ 
not sec any possible way of reconciling all these facts ” 

My companion smiled approvingly 

“You sum up the difficulties of the situabon succinctly and well,” he said 
*Tbere is much that is still obscure, though I have quite ma^ up my mmd oo the 
mam facts As to poor Lestrade's discovery, it was simply a blmd intended to put 
the police upon a wrong track, by suggesbng Socialism and secret societies It was 
not done by a German The A, if you nobced, was prmted somewhat after the 
German ffdiion. Now, a real German mvanably pnnts in the Latm character, so 
that we may safely say that tbn was not wntfen one, but by a clumsy imitator 
who overdid hss part It was simj^y a rose to divert inquiry mto a wrong channd. 
Tm not gomg to tell you much more of the case, Dextor. You know a conjurer 
gets no credit when once he has explained his tnck, and if I show you too much 
of my method of working, you will come to the conclusion that 1 am a very ordinary 
individual after all ” 

“1 thaU nem do that,” I answered; “you have brought deteebon as near an 
exact meneeis It ever will be brought m this world” 
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My companion flushed up with pleasure at my words, and the earnest way in 
which I uttered them. I had already observed that he was as sensibve to flattery 
on die score of his art as any girl cQuld be of her beauty 
‘*ril tell you one other thing,” he said "‘Patent-leathers and Square-toes came 
in the same cab, and they walked down the pathway together as friendly as possible 
-arm-in-arm, in all probability When they got inside, they walked up and down 
the room-or rather, Patent-leathers stood still while Square-toes walked up and 
down 1 could read all that in the dust, and 1 could read that as he walked he 
grew more and more excited That is shown by the increased length of his stndes. 
He was talking all the while, and working himself up, no doubt, into a fury Then 
the tragedy occurred Tve told you all 1 know myself now, for the rest is mere sur¬ 
mise and conjecture We have a good working basis, however, on which to start. 
We must hurry up, for I want to go to Halle's concert to hear Norman Neruda thu 
afternoon.” 


This conversation had occurred while our cab had been threading its way 
through a long succession of dingy streets and drear> byways In the dingiest and 
dieanest of them our dnver suddenly came to a stand “TTiat's Audley Court m 
there,” he said, pointing to a narrow slit in the line of dead-coloured bnck *TouTl 
find me here when you come back ” 

Audley Court was not an attractive locality The narrow passage led us into a 
quadrangle paved with flags and lined by sordid dwellings We picked our way 
among groups of dirty children, and through lines of discoloured linen, until we 
came to Number 46 , the door of which was decorated with a small slip of brass 
on which the name Ranee was engraved On inquiry we found that the constable 
was m bed, and we were shown into a little front parlour to await hi$ coming 
He appajed presently, looking a little imtable at being disturbed in hu dura- 
bets “I made my report at the office," he said 

Just let m bear it all m your own way as it occuned " 

in*., h. ^ 

six in the mormi^ At^c^the”^' ^ ^ 

■11 was quiet enongb on the beat At om V w but bar tfut 

Miucher-hiffl who has the Hollan/t n ° •** * *“* 

«»n«ofHennSistet .!t?b 5 l beat-and we stood together at Ae 
Aought I would take a look two or a Irttk after-I 

though a cab d«i 1 meet aU Ae way down, 

how uncommon hand^ four of mn •.****“*“"’ ®®* 

<rf a hght caught my eye m the wmHnS” ^ ^heo sudden!^ the glint 

to. tw l«S n. tairSr. to. No,. I toeSrt 

*«n who won't have the dnims seed to th ^ account of him that owns 
0^ them died 0 ' ^ »«•« what ihed to 

« Ujbt m Ae wmd(w, and I snspettel **“*®*®"^ •* •**“* 

4pp^« was wrong. Wheal tot A Ae 
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*You stopped, snd then walked back to the garden gate,** my companion inter* 
rapted. “^\^t did you do that for?" 

Ranee gave a vioIent4(ump, and stared at Sherlock Holmes with the utmost 
amazement upon his features. 

“Why, that’s true, sir,” he said, “though how you come to know it. Heaven only 
knows. Ye see when I got up to the door, it was so still and so lonesome, that I 
thought rd be none the worse for someone with me. 1 ain’t afeared of anything 
on this side o* the grave, but I thought that maybe it was him that died o’ the 
typhoid inspecting the drams what killed him. The thought gave me a kind o* turn, 
and I walked back to the gate to see if 1 could see Murcher’s lantern, but there 
wasn't no sign of him nor of anyone else ” 

“There was no one in the street?" 

“Not a livin’ soul, sir, nor as much as a dog Then I pulled myself together and 
went back and pushed the door open All was quiet inside, so I went into the 
room where the light was a-bumin’. There was a candle flickenn’ on the mantel* 
piece*Hi red wax one-and by its light I saw—” 

“Yes, I know all that you saw You walked round the room several times, and 
you knelt down by the body, and then you walked through and tried the kitchen 
door, and then—” 

John Ranee sprang to his feet with a frightened face and suspicion in his eyes 
“\^ere was you hid to see all that?” he cried “It seems to me that you knows a 
deal more than you should ” 

Holmes laughed and threw his card across the table to the constable. “Don’t go 
arresting me for the murder,” he said “I am one of the hounds and not the wolf; 
Mr Gregson or Mr Lestrade will answer for that Go on, though. What did you 
do next?” 

Ranee resumed his seat, without, however, losing his mystified expression. “I 
went back to the gate and sounded my whistle. That brought Murcher and two 
more to the spot ” 

“Was the street empty then?” 

“Well, it was, as far as anybody that could be of any good goes.” 

“What do you mean?” 

The constable’s features broadened into a grin “I’ve seen many a drunk chap in 
my bme,” he said, “but never anyone so crym’ drunk as that cove He was at the 
gate when I came out, 84 eanin’ up ag'in the railings, and a-smgin* at the pitch o’ 
has lungs about Columbine’s New-fangled Banner, or some such stuff He couldn’t 
stand, far less help ” 

“What sort of a man was he?“ asked Sherlock Holmes 

John Ranee appeared to be somewhat irritated at this digression. “He was an 
unconunon drunk sort o' man,” be said. “He’d ha’ found hisself m the station if 
we hadn’t been so took up.“ 

“His fime-^'his dress-didn’t you notice them?” Holmes broke m impatiently. 

*1 should think 1 did notice them, seeing that 1 had to prop him up-me and 
Murcher between us. He was a long chap, with a red face, the lower part muflkd 
round—” 

*Tbat will do,” cned Holmes “What became of him?” 

*^e’d enough to do without lodun’ after him,” the polsoeman said, m an ag¬ 
grieved voioe. ”111 wager he found his way home all nght.” 

How was be dieMdr 
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“A brown overcoat.** 

**Had he a whip in his hand?" 

"A whip~no." 

“He must have left it behind,” muttered my companion "You didn’t happen 
to see or hear a cab after that?" 

"No.” 

"There’s a half-sovereign for you,” my companion said, standing up and taking 
his hat. "I am afraid. Ranee, that you will never nse in the force. That head of 
yours should be for use as well as ornament You might have gained your sergeant’s 
stnpes last night. The man whom you held in your hands is the man who holds 
the clue of this mystery, and whom we are seeking There is no use of arguing 
about it now, I tell you that it is so Come along, Doctor ” 

We started off for the cab together, leaving our informant incredulous, but ob¬ 
viously uncomfortable 

"The blundering fool!” Holmes said, bitterly, as we drove back to our lodgings. 
"Just to think of his having such an incomparable bit of good luck, and not taking 
advantage of it ” 

"I am rather in the dark still It is true that the descnption of this man tallies 
with your idea of the second party in this mystery But why should he come back 
to the house after leaving it^* That is not the way of criminals ” 

"The ring, man, the ring that was what he came back for If we have no other 
way of catching him, we can always bait our line with the ring I shall have him, 
Doctor--ni lay you two to one that I have him I must thank you for it all I might 
not have gone but for you, and so have missed the finest study 1 ever came across 
a study in scarlet, eh? Why shouldn’t we use a little art jargon There’s the scarlet 
thread of murder running through the colourless skein of life, and our duty is to 
unreel it, and isolate it, and expose every inch of it And now for lunch, and then 
tor Wo^n Neruda, Her attack and her bowing are splendid What's that little 
tiling of Chopin’s she plays so magnificently Tra la-la-hra-hra lay ” 

Inning back in the cab, this amateur bloodhound carolled away like a lark 
while I meditated upon the many-sidedness of the human mind 


Chapter 5 

Ol/R ADVERTISEMENT BRINGS A VISITOR 

<» »7 boiih, I „ I,„a 

My mmd had h«n ^ ** *« • a»d«» attempt, 

fanews and mrm,^ aawd^^ ?**!*1^ *** occuned, and the itnngest 

me tiie diafortmt Kak 11 . ^'***5' time that I dosed mv ewi I saw before 

the imptession which ^ fa murdered nun. So sinister was 

fad analog but “f ** 

ever human hahmt W mire yipr ^ removed its owner from the world If 

tfaee of Enoch J. oSSJ^of Clevi"?hn”?**‘^* they w«a certainly 
or t-Jevdand. StiB I leoocniaed that tnaw.* nnst be 
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done^ and that the dq^iavity of the victim was no condonement in the eyes of the 
law. 

The more I thought ol^t the more extraordinary did my companion’s hypothesis^ 
that the man had been poisoned, appear. I remembered how he had sniffed his 
lips, and had no doubt that he had detected something which had given rise to 
the idea. Then, again, if not poison, what had caused the man’s death, since there 
was neither wound nor marks of strangulation? But, on the other hand, whose 
blood was that which lay so thickly upon the floor? There were no signs of a 
struggle, nor had the victim any weapon with which he might have wounded an 
antagonist. As long as all these questions were unsolved, 1 felt that sleep would 
be no easy matter, either for Holmes or myself. His quiet, self-confident manner 
convinced me that he had already formed a theory which explained all the facts, 
though what it was I could not for an instant conjecture. 

He was very late in retuming~so late that 1 knew that the concert could not 
have detained him all the time. Dinner was on the table before he appeared. 

“It was magnificent/' he said, as he took his seat. “Do you remember what 
Darwin says about music? He claims that the power of producing and appre¬ 
ciating it existed among the human race long before the power of speech was 
arrived at. Perhaps that is why we are so subtly influenced by it. There are vague 
memories ih our souls of those misty centuries when the world was in its 
childhood." 

That's rather a broad idea," I remarked. 

“One's ideas must be as broad as Nature if they are to interpret Nature," he 
answered. “What's the matter? You're not looking quite yourself. This Brixton 
Road affair has upset you." 

To tell the truth, it has," I said. “I ought to be more case-hardened after my 
Afghan experiences. I saw my own comrades backed to pieces at Maiwand without 
losing my nerve,” 

'*1 can understand. There is a mystery about this which stimulates the imagina¬ 
tion; where there is no imagination there is no horror. Have you seen the evening 
paper?" 

“No." 

“It gives a fairly good account of the affair. It does not mention the fact that 
when the man was raised up a woman's wedding ring fell upon the floor. It is just 
as well it does not." 

“Why?" 

“Look at this advertisement,'* he answered. “I had one sent to every paper this 
morning immediately after the affair." 

He threw the paper across to me and 1 glanced at the place indicated. It was 
the fint announcement in the “Found" column. “In Brixton, Road, this morning," 
it ran, “a plain gold wedding ring, found in the roadway between Ae White Kait 
Tavern aa^ Holland Grove. Apply Dr, Watson, aaia, Baker Street, between ei^t 
and nine this evenmg.** 

"Excuse my using your name," he said. “If I used my own, some of these dunder¬ 
heads would recognize it, and want to meddle in the affair “ 

That is all right,“ I aitswerol, “But supposing anyone applies, I have no ring.** 

"'Oh, yes, yon bave,“ said he, handing me one. This will do very well. It is 
almost a facsisiiile.** 

'*And who do yon aq^.wiS answer ftris adveitiseinentr 
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**Why, the man in the brown coat-our florid friend with the square toes If 
he does not come himself, he will send an accomplice 
'*Would he not consider it as too dangerous?” 

“Not at all If my view of the case is correct, and I have every reason to believe 
that it is, this man would rather nsk anything than lose the ring According to 
my notion he dropped it while stooping over Drebber's body, and did not miss it 
at the time After leaving the house he discovered his loss and hurried back, but 
found the police already in possession, owing to his own folly m leaving the candle 
burning He had to pretend to be drunk in order to allay the suspicions which 
might have been aroused by his appearance at the gate Now put yourself in that 
man’s place On thinking the matter over, it must have occurred to him that it 
was possible that he had lost the nng m the road after leaving the house What 
would he do then? He would eagerly look out for the evening papers in the hope of 
seeing it among the articles found His eye, of course, would light upon this He 
would be overjoyed Why should he fear a trap? There would be no reason in his 
eyes why the finding of the nng should be connected with the murder He would 
come He will come You shall see him within an hour ” 

“And then?” I asked 

“Oh, you can leave me to deal with him then Have you any arms?” 

“I have my old service revolver and a few cartridges" 

“You had better clean it and load it He will be a desperate man, and though 1 
shall take him unawares, it is as well to be ready for anything ” 

I went to my bedroom and followed his advice When I returned with the pistol, 
the table had been cleared, and Holmes was engaged in his favourite occupation 
of scraping upon his violin 

'The plot thickens,” he said, as I entered, “I have just had an answer to my 
Amencan telegram My view of the case is the correct one ” 

“And that is—?” I asked eagerly 

“My fiddle would be the better for new strings,” he remarked “Put your pistol 
m your pocket When the fellow comes, speak to him in an ordinary way Leave 
the rest to me Don't fnghten him by looking at him too hard ” 

“It IS eight o'clock now,” I ^id, glancing at my watch 
“Yes He will probably be here m a few minutes Open the door slightly That 
will do. Now put the key on the inside Thank youl This is a queer old book I 
picked up at a stall yesterday—De Jure inter Genfes—published in Latin at Li^ge m 
the Lowlands, in 1642 Charles's head was still firm on his shoulders when this 
little brown-backed volume was struck off ” 

“Who is the pnntcr?” 

TPhilippc de Croy, whoever he may have been On the flyleaf, in very faded 
mk, IS wntten *£2 Iibris Guholmi Whyte' I wonder who William Whyte was. 
Some pragmatical seventeenth-century lawyer, I suppose His writing has a Ig gal 
twist about it. Here comes our man, I think ” 

As he spokt there was a sharp nng at the bell Sherlock Holmes rose softly and 
moved his chair m the direction of the door We heard the servant pass along 
the hall, and the sharp click of the latch as she opened it 
^Does Dr. Watson bve here?” asked a clear but rather harsh voice. We could not 
hear the servant's reply, but the door closed, and someone began to ascend the 
stairs* The footfall was an uncertain and shuflbng one. A look of surprise passed 
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over the fa^ of my companion as he listened to it. It came slowly along the 
passage, and there was a teble tap at the door. 

*X 3 ome in,” I cried. ^ 

At my summons, instead of the man of violence whom we expected, a very 
old and wrinkled woman hobbled into the apartment. She appeared to be dazzled 
by the sudden blaze of light, and after dropping a curtsey, she stood blinking at us 
with her bleared eyes and fumbling in her pocket with nervous, shaky fingers. ! 
glanced at my companion, and his face had assumed such a disconsolate expression 
that it was all I could do to keep my countenance. 

The old crone drew out an evening paper, and pointed at our advertisement. 
”It's this as has brought me, good gentlemen,” she said, dropping another 
curtsey; **a gold wedding ring in the Brixton Road. It belongs to my girl Sally, as 
was married only this time twelvemonth, which her husband is steward aboard a 
Union boat, and what he*d say if he comes 'ome and found her without her ring 
is more than 1 can think, he being short enough at the best o' times, but more 
especially when he has the drink. If it please you, she went to the circus last 
night along with—” 

”ls that her ring?” I asked. 

”The Lord be thankedl” cried the old woman; ”Sally will be a glad woman this 
night. That's the ring.” 

“And what may your address be?” I inquired, taking up a pencil. 

”13, Duncan Street, Houndsditch. A weary way from here.” 

"The Brixton Road does not lie between any circus and Houndsditch,” said 
Sherlock Holmes sharply. 

The old woman faced round and looked keenly at him from her little red- 
rimmed eyes. ”The gentleman asked me for my address,” she said. ”SaDy lives in 
lodgings at 3, Mayfield Place, Peckham.” 

“And your name is—?” 

“My name is Sawyer—hers is Dennis, which Tom Dennis married her-^nd a 
smart, clean lad, too, as long as he's at sea, and no steward in the company more 
thought of; but when on shore, what with the women and what with liquor 
shops— 

“Here is your ring, Mrs. Sawyer,” I interrupted, in obedience to a sign from my 
companion; “it clearly belongs to your daughter, and I am glad to be able to restore 
it to the rightful owner.” 

With many mumbled blessings and protestations of gratitude the old crone 
packed it away in her pocket, and shufBed oS down the stairs. Sherlock Holmes 
sprang to his feet the moment that she was gone and rushed into his room. He 
returned in a few seconds enveloped in an ulster and a cravat. “Ill follow her,” 
he said, hurriedly; “she must be an accomplice, and will lead me to him. Wait up 
for me ” The hall door had hardly slamm^ behind our visitor before Holmes had 
descended the stair. Looking through the window I could see her walking feebly 
along the other side, while her pursuer dogged her some little distance behind. 
"Either his whole theory is incorrect,” I thought to myself, “or else he will be led 
now to the heart of the mystery.” There was no need for him to ask me to wait 
up for him, for I felt that sleep was impossible until I heard the result of his 
adventure. 

It was dose upon nine when he set out I had no idea how long he mi^t be, 
"but I lat stolidly puflEmg at my pipe and skipinng over the pages of Henri Muiger’s 
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Vie de B<Mm. Ten o’clock passed, and I heard tibe footsteps of the maid as she 
pattered off to bed. Eleven, and the more statdy tread of the landlady passed my 
door, bound for foe same destination. It was dose upon twdve before I heard the 
sharp sound of his latchkey. The instant he entered 1 saw by his face that he had 
not been successful. Amusement and chagrin seemed to be struggling for foe 
mastery, until foe former suddenly carried foe day, and he burst into a hearty 
laugh. 

T wouldn’t have foe Scodand Yarden know it for foe worid,” he cried, droppi^ 
into his chair, "I have chaffed foem so much that they would never have let 
hear foe end of it I can afford to laugh, because I know that I will be even u^fo 
foem in foe long tun.” 

”What is it then?" I asked. 

"Ob, I don’t mind telling a story against myself. That creature had gone a little 
way wl^ she began to limp and show every sign of being footsore. Presently shi; 
came to a halt and hailed a four-wfaeder which was passing. 1 managed to be dose 
to her so as to heat the address, but I need not have been so ansous, for she sang 
it out loud enou^ to be heard at foe other side of foe street ‘Drive to 13, Duncan 
Street Houndsditch,’ she cried. This bqpns to look genuine, 1 thought aid having 
seen her safdy inside, 1 perched mysdf bdiind. That’s an art which every detective 
should be an txpat at Wdl, away we rattled, and never drew rdn until we 
leached foe street in question. I hopped off before we came to foe door, and 
strolled down foe street in an easy, lounging way. 1 saw foe cab pull up. The 
driver jumped down, and I saw him open the door and stand expectantly. Nothing 
came out though. \^en I reached him, he was groping about frantically in foe 
empty cab, and giving vent to foe finest assorted collection of oaths that ever 1 
listened to. There was no sign or trace of his passenger, and 1 fear it will be some 
time before he geb his fare. On inquiring at Number 13 we found that foe house 
bdonged to a respectable paperhanger, named Keswick, and that no one of foe 
name either of Sawyer or Dennis had ever been heard of there.” 

‘Tfou don’t mean to say," I cried, m amazement, “that that tottering, feeble 
old woman was able to get out of the cab while it was in motion, without either 
you or foe driver seeing her?" 

“Old woman be damnedl" said Sheriodc Holmes, sharply. “We were foe old 
women to be so taken in. It most have been a young man, and an active one, too, 
besides being an incomparable actor. The get'Up was inimitable. He saw that he 
was fdlowed, no doubt, and used this means of giving me foe slip. It shows that 
the man we are after is not as lonely as I imagined he was, but has friends who 
are ready to risk something for him. Now, Doctor, you are looking done*up. Take 
my advice and turn in.” 

LT? feding very weary, so I obeyed his injunction. I left Holmes 

seated in front of foe smouldering fire, and long into foe watches of foe night 
I heard foe low mdanchdy wafirngs of his violin, and knew that he was still 
pondering over foe strange problem udiich he had set himself to ontavd. 
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Chapters 

TOBIAS GREGSON SHOWS WHAT HE CAN DO 

Tbb papers next day were full of the **Br]xton Mystery/* as they termed it. Each 
had a long account of the aflfair, and some had leaders upon it in addition. There 
was some information in them which was new to me. I still retain in my scrapbook 
numerous clippings and extracts bearing upon the case. Here is a condensation of 
a few of them: 

The Daily Telegraph remarked that in the history of crime there had seldom 
been a tragedy which presented stranger features. The German name of the victim, 
the absence of all other mobve, and the sinister inscription on the wall, all pointed 
to its perpetration by political refugees and revolutionists. The Socialiks had ^ 
many branches in America, and the deceased had, no doubt, infringed their un¬ 
written laws, and been tracked down by them. After alluding airily to the Vehm- 
gericht, aqua tofana. Carbonari, the Marchioness de Bnnvilliers, the Darwinian 
theory, the principles of Malthus, and the RatcliS Highway murders, the article 
concluded by admonishing the government and advocating a closer watch over 
foreigners in England. 

The Standard commented upon the fact that lawless outrages of the sort usually 
occurred under a Liberal administration. They arose from the unsettling of the 
minds of the masses, and the consequent weakening of all authority. The deceased 
was an American gentleman who had been residing for some weeks in the metrop¬ 
olis. He had stayed at the boarding-house of Madame Charpentier, in Torquay 
Terrace, Camberwell. He was accompanied in his travels by his private secretary, 
Mr. Joseph Stangerson. The two bade adieu to their landlady upon Tuesday, the 
4th inst., and departed to Euston Station with the avowed intention of catching 
the Liverpool express. They were afterwards seen together upon the platform. 
Nothing more is known of them until Mr. Drebber's body was, as recorded, dis¬ 
covered in an empty house in the Brixton Road, many miles from Euston. How 
he came there, or how he met his fate, are questions which are still involved in 
mystery. Nothing is known of the whereabouts of Stangerson. We are g^ad to learn 
chat Mr. Lestrade and Mr. Gregson, of Scotland Yard, are both engaged upon the 
case, and it is confidently anticipated that these well-known officers will speedily 
throw light upon the matter. 

The Daify News observed that there was no doubt as to the crime being a 
political one. The despotism and hatred of Liberalism which animated the 
Continental governments had had the effect of driving to our shores a number of 
men who might have made excellent citizens were they not soured by the recollec¬ 
tion of all Biat they had undergone. Among these men there was a stringent code 
of honour, any infringement of which was punished by death. Every effort should 
be made to find the secretary, Stangerson, and to ascertain some particulars of 
Bie habits of the deceased. A great step had been gained by the discovery of the 
address of the house at which he had boarded--a result which was entirely due to 
the acuteness and energy of Mr. Gregson of Scotland Yard. 
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Sherlock Holmes and 1 read these notices over together at breakfast, and they 
appeared to afford him considerable amusement 

""I told you that, whatever happened, Lestrade and Gregson would be sure to 
score ” 

"That depends on how it turns out.” 

"Oh, bless you, it doesn't matter in the least. If the man is caught, it will be 
on account of their exertions, if he escapes, it will be in spite of their exertions. 
It's heads I win and tails you lose. Whatever they do, they will have followers. 
*Un sot trouve toujours un plus sot qut VadmneJ ” j 

"What on earth is this?” I cned, for at this moment there came the pattenng 
of many steps in the hall and on the stairs, accompanied by audible expressioin 
of disgust upon the part of our landlady T 

"It's the Baker Street division of the detective police force,” said my companion 
gravely, and as he spoke there rushed into the room half a dozen of the dirtiestv 
and most ragged street Arabs that ever I clapped eyes on 

"'Tention!” cned Holmes, in a sharp tone, and the six dirty little scoundrels 
stood in a line like so many disreputable statuettes. "In future you shall send up 
Wiggins alone to report, and the rest of you must wait in the street. Have you 
found it, Wiggins?” 

“No, sir, we hain't,” said one of the youths. 

"I hardly expected you would. You must keep on until you do. Here are your 
wages.” He handed each of them a shilling. "Now, off you go, and come back with 
a better report next time.” 

He waved his hand, and they scampered away downstairs like so many rats, and 
we heard their shrill voices next moment in the street 

"There's more work to be got out of one of those little beggars than out of a 
dozen of the force,” Holmes remarked "The mere sight of an oSciablooking person 
seals mens lips. These youngsters, however, go everywhere and hear everything. 
They are as sharp as needles, too; all they want is organization.” 

"Is it on this Bnxton case that you are employing them?” I asked. 

"Yes, there is a point which I wish to ascertain. It is merely a matter of time. 
Hullol we are going to hear some news now with a vengeancel Here is Gregson 
coming down the road with beatitude written upon every feature of his face. Bound 
for us, I know. Yes, he is stopping There he is!” 

There was a violent peal at the bell, and in a few seconds the fair-haired 
detec^e came up the stairs, three steps at a time, and burst into our sitting-room. 

My dear fellow,” he cned, wringing Holmes's unresponsive h^ind, "congratulate 
mel I have made the whole thing as clear as day.” 

A shade of anxiety seemed to me to cross my companion's expressive face. 

T)o you mean that you are on the right track?” he asked. 

The right track! Why, sir, we have the man under lock and key.” 

"And his name is?” 


Arthur Charpenti^, sub-lieutenant in Her Majesty's navy,” cried Gregson 
pompously rubbing his fat hands and inflating his chest, 
acrlock Holmes gave a sigh of relief and relaxed into a smile. 

"Take a s«t, and tiy one of these cigars,” he said. "We are anxious to know how 
you managed it. Will you have some whisky and water?” 

“I don’t mind if I do,” the detwbve answered. “The tremendous exertions which 
I have gone during the last day or two have worn me out. Not so much 
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bodily exertion, you understand, as the strain upon the mind. You will appreciate 
that, Mr. Sherlock Holmes, for we are both brain-workers." 

'Tou do me toS much honour," said Holmes, gravely. "Let us hear how you 
arrived at this most gratifying result." 

The detective seated himself in the armchair, and puffed complacently at his 
cigar. Then suddenly he slapped his thigh in a paroxysm of amusement. 

"The fun of it is," he cried, "that that fool Lestrade, who thinks himself so 
smart, has gone off upon the wrong track altogether. He is after the secretary 
Stangerson, who had no more to do with the crime than the babe unborn. I have 
no doubt that he has caught him by this hme." 

The idea tickled Gregson so much that he laughed until he choked. 

"And how did you get your clue?" 

"Ah, ril tell you all ateut it. Of course, Dr. Watson, this is strictly between 
ourselves. The first difficulty which we had to contend with was the finding of this 
American’s antecedents. Some people would have waited until their advertisements 
were answered, or until parties came forward and volunteered information. That 
is not Tobias Gregson’s way of going to work. You remember the hat beside the 
dead man?" 

“Yes," said Holmes; "by John Underwood and Sons, 129, Camberwell Road.” 

Gregson looked quite crestfallen. 

"I had no idea that you noticed that,” he said. “Have you been there?" 

"No." 

"Hal" cried Gregson, in a relieved voice; “you should never neglect a chance, 
however small it may seem." 

"To a great mind, nothing is little,” remarked Holmes, sententiously. 

"Well, I went to Underwood, and asked him if he had sold a hat of that size 
and description. He looked over his books, and came on it at once. He had sent 
the hat to a Mr. Drebber, residing at Charpenticr’s Boarding Establishment, Tor¬ 
quay Terrace. Thus I got at his address.” 

"Smart—very smart!" murmured Sherlock Holmes. 

“I next called upon Madame Charpentier," continued the detective. “I found 
her very pale and distressed. Her daughter was in the room, too—an uncommonly 
fine girl she is, too; she was looking red about the eyes and her lips trembled as 
I spoke to her. That didn’t escape my notice. I began to smell a rat. You know the 
feeling, Mr. Sherlock Holmes, when you come upon the right scent-a kind of thrill 
in your nerves. "Have you heard of ihe mysterious death of your late boarder Mr. 
Enoch J. Drebber, of Cleveland?’ I asked. 

"The mother nodded. She didn’t seem able to get out a word. ’The daughter 
burst into tears. I felt more than ever that these people knew something of the 
matter. 

" ‘At what o’clock did Mr, Drebber leave your house for the train?’ I asked. 

" ‘At eight o’clock,’ she said, gulping in her throat to keep down her agitation. 
‘His secretary, Mr. Stangerson, said that there were two trains-one at 9:15 and one 
at 11. He was to catch the first’ 

" ‘And was that the last which you saw of him?’ 

"A terrible change came over the woman’s face as I asked the question. Her 
features turned perfectly livid. It was some seconds before she could get out the 
single word Tes’—and when it did come it was in a husky, unnatural tone. 
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*There was silence for a moment, and then the daughter spoke in a calm, clear 
voice. 

'No good can ever come of falsehood, mother,’ she said. 'Let us be frank with 
this gentleman We did see Mr Drebber again.’ 

"'God forgive you*' cned Madame Charpentier, throwing up her hands and 
sinking back in her chair Tou have murdered your brother.' 

** 'Arthur would rather that we spoke the truth/ the girl answered firmly. 

'You had best tell me all about it now/ I said. 'Half*confidences are wo^ 
than none Besides, you do not know how much we know of it.' | 

" ‘On your head be it, Alicel* cned her mother, and then, turning to me, 'I wll 
tell you all, sir Do not imagine that my agitation on behalf of my son arises from 
any fear lest he should have had a hand in this temble affair He is utterly innocent 
of it My dread is, however, that in your eyes and in the eyes of others he may 
appear to be compromised That, however, is surely impossible His high char\ 
acter, his profession, his antecedents would all forbid it* 

“ ‘Your best way is to make a clean breast of the facts,* I answered. ‘Depend 
upon it, if your son is innocent he will be none the worse * 

“ ‘Perhaps, Alice, you had better leave us together,* she said, and her daughter 
withdrew ‘Now, sir,* she continued, ‘I had no intention of telling you all this, 
but since my poor daughter has disclosed it I have no alternative Having once 
decided to speak, I will tell you all without omitting any particular' 

“ ‘It is your wisest course,' said I 

" ‘Mr Drebber has been with us nearly three weeks He and his secretary, Mr 
Stangerson, had been travelling on the Continent I noticed a Copenhagen label 
upon each of their trunks, showing that that had been their last stopping place. 
Stangerson was a quiet, reserved man, but his employer, I am sorry to say, was 
far otherwise He was coarse in his habits and brutish in his ways The very night 
of his arrival he became very much the worse for drink, and, indeed, after twelve 
0 clock in the day he could hardly ever be said to be sober His manners towards 
the maid-servants were disgustingly free and familiar Worst of all, he speedily 
assumed the same attitude towards my daughter, Alice, and spoke to her more 
than once m a way which, fortunately, she is too innocent to understand On one 
occasion he actually seized her in his arms and embraced her—an outrage which 
caused his own secretary to reproach him for his unmanly conduct * 

But why did you stand all this?* I asked *I suppose that you can get rid of 
your boarders when you wish * 

“Mrs. Charpentier blushed at my pertinent question. ‘Would to God that I 
had given him notice on the very day that he came,* she said ‘But it was a sore 
tmptation They were paying a pound a day each*~fourteen pounds a week, and 
this IS the slack season I am a widow, and my boy in the Navy has cost me much. 
I ^dged to lose the money I acted for the best. This last was too much, however, 
and I gave him notice to leave on account of it That was the reason of his going/ 

Well?' 

My heart grew light when I saw him drive away My son is on leave )u$t now, 
but I did not tell him anything of all this, for his temper i$ violent, and he is 
paMionately fond of his sister. When I closed the door behind them a load seemed 
to be lifted from my mind Alas, in less than an hour there was a nng at the 
and I learned that Mr Drebber had returned He was much excited, and evidently 
the wo«e for dnnk. He forced hu wav mto the raom. where 1 was sithna with mv 
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daughter, and made some incoherent remark about having missed his train. He 
then turned to Alice, and before my very face, proposed to her that she should fly 
with him. **You Ae of age,'* he said, ‘‘and there is no law to stop you. I have money 
enough and to spare. Never mind the old girl here, but come along with me now 
straight away. You shall live like a princess.” Poor Alice was so frightened that 
she shrunk away from him, but he caught her by the wrist and endeavoured to 
draw her towards the door. I screamed, and at that moment my son Arthur came 
into the room. What happened then I do not know. I heard oaths and the con¬ 
fused sounds of a scuffle. I was too terrified to raise my head. When I did look 
up 1 saw Arthur standing in the doorway laughing, with a stick in his hand. "I 
don’t think that fine fellow will trouble us again,” he said. “1 will just go after him 
and see what he does with himself.” With those words he took his hat and started 
off down the street. The next morning we heard of Mr. Drebber’s mysterious death.’ 

’This statement came from Mrs. Charpentier’s lips with many gasps and pauses. 
At times she spoke so low that I could hardly catch the words. I made shorthand 
notes of all that she said, however, so that there should be no possibility of a ^ 
mistake.” 

”It’s quite exciting,” said Sherlock Holmes, with a yawn. “What happened next?” 

“When Mrs. Charpentier paused,” the detective continued, “I saw that the 
whole case hung upon one point. Fixing her with my eye in a way which I always 
found effective with women, I asked her at what hour her son returned. 

“ ’I do not know,' she answered. 

“ ’Not know?’ 

“ ’No; he has a latchkey, and he let himself in.’ 

’’ ’After you went to bed?’ 

‘”Yes.’ 

“ ’When did you go to bed?’ 

“ ‘About eleven.’ 

“ ‘So your son was gone at least two hours?' 

“ ‘Yes.’ 

“ ‘Possibly four or five?’ 

“‘Yes.’ 

“ ‘What was he doing during that time?’ 

“ ‘I do not know,' she answered, turning white to her very lips. 

“Of course after that there was nothing more to be done. 1 found out where 
Lieutenant Charpentier was, took two officers with me, and arrested him. When 
I touched him on the shoulder and warned him to come quietly with us, he an¬ 
swered us as bold as brass, ‘I suppose you are arresting me for being concerned in 
the death of that scoundrel Drebber,’ he said. We had said nothing to him about it, 
so that his alluding to it had a most suspicious aspect.” 

”Vcry,” said Holmes. 

“He still carried the heavy stick which the mother described him as having with 
him when he followed Drebber. It was a stout oak cudgel.” 

“What is your theory, then?” 

“Well, my theory is that he followed Drebber as far as the Brixton Road. When 
there, a fresh altercation arose between them, in the course of which Drebber 
received a blow from the stick, in the pit of the stomach perhaps, which killed 
him without leaving any mark. The ni^t was so wet that no one was about, so 
Charpentier dragged the body of his victim into the empty house. As to the candle, 
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and the blood, and the wntmg on the wall, and the nng, they may all be so many 
tncks to throw the pohce on to the wrong scent/' 

*^ell donel** said Holmes in an encouraging voice. ^Really, Gregson, you aie 
getting along. We shall make something of you yet." 

"I flatter myself that I have managed it rather neatly," the detective answered, 
proudly. "The young man volunteered a statement, in which he said that after 
following Drebber some time, the latter perceived him, and took a cab in order 
to get away from him. On his way home he met an old shipmate, and took a lon^ 
walk with him. On being asked where this old shipmate lived, he was unable tb 
give any satisfoctoiy reply 1 think the whole case fits together uncommonly well. 
What amuses me is to think of Lestrade, who had started off upon the wrong 
scent. I am afraid he won't make much of it Why, by Jove, here’s the very man 
himself!" ' 

It was mdeed Lestrade, who had ascended the stairs while we were talking, and 
who now entered the room. The assurance and jauntiness which generally marked 
his demeanour and dress were, however, wanbng His face was disturbed and 
troubled, while his clothes were disarranged and untidy He had evidently come 
with the intention of consulting with Sherlock Holmes, for on perceiving his 
colleague he appeared to be embarrassed and put out He stood m the centre of the 
room, fumbling nervously with his hat and uncertain what to do ‘This is a most 
extraordinary case,** he said at last-^a most incomprehensible affair " 

"Ah, you find it so, Mr Lestrade!" cned Gregson, tnumphantly "I thought you 
would come to that conclusion Have you managed to find the secretary, Mr. 
Joseph Stangerson?" 

"The secretary, Mr Joseph Stangerson," said Lestrade, gravely, “was murdered 
at Halliday's Pnvate Hotel about six o'clock this morning ” 


Chapter 7 

LIGHT IN THE DARKNESS 

The intelligence with which Lestrade greeted us was so momentous and so un¬ 
expected that we were all three fairly dumfounded Gregson sprang out of his chair 
and upset the remainder of his whisky and water I stared in silence at Sherlock 
Holmes, whose lips were compressed and his brows drawn down over his eyes 
"Stangerson too!" he muttered “The plot thickens ” 

"It was quite thick enough before,” grumbled Lestrade, taking a chair "I seem 
to have dropped into a sort of council of war " 

"Arc you—are you sure of this piece of intelligence?" stammered Gregson. 

"I have )ust come from his room,” said Lestrade. "I was the first to discover what 
had occurred.” 

"We have been heanng Gregson's view of the matter," Holmes observed. 
"Would you mmd letbng us know what you have seen and done?" 

"I have no objeebon," Lestrade answered, seating himself "I freely confess that 
I was of the opmion that Stangerson was concerned in the death of Drebber. This 
fresh development has shown me that I was completely mistaken. Full of the one 
idea, I set Ihysdf to find out what had become of the secretary. They had been 
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seen together at Euston Station about half>past eight on the evening of the 3rd. 
At two in the morij|jing Drebber had been found m the Bnxton Road The question 
which confronted me was to find out how Stangerson had been employed between 
8 30 and the time of the crime, and what had become of him afterwards I tele¬ 
graphed to Liverpool, giving a description of the man, and warning them to keep 
a watch upon the Amencan boats I then set to work calling upon all the hotels 
and lodging-houses in the vicinity of Euston You see, I argued that if Drebber and 
his companion had become separated, the natural course for the latter would be 
to put up somewhere in the vicinity for the night, and then to hang about the 
station again next morning ” 

“They would be likely to agree on some meeting-place beforehand,” remarked 
Holmes 

“So it proved I spent the whole of yesterday evening in making inquiries en¬ 
tirely without avail This morning I began very early, and at eight o'clock 1 reached 
Halliday's Private Hotel, in Little George Street On my inquiry as to whether a 
Mr Stangerson was living there, they at once answered me in the affirmative 
“ ‘No doubt you are the gentleman whom he was expecting,' they said ‘He has 
been waiting for a gentleman for two days * 

“ ‘Where is he now^’ I asked 

“ ‘He IS upstairs m bed He wished to be called at nine' 

“ ‘I will go up and see him at once,’ I said 

“It seemed to me that my sudden appearance might shake his nerves and lead 
him to say something unguarded The boots volunteered to show me the room it 
was on the second floor, and there was a small corridor leading up to it The boots 
pointed out the door to me, and was about to go downstairs again when I saw 
something that made me feel sickish, in spite of my twenty years’ experience 
From under the door there curled a little red ribbon of blood, which had meandered 
across the passage and formed a little pool along the skirting at the other side 
I gave a cry, which brought the boots back He nearly fainted when he saw it 
The door was locked on the inside, but we put our shoulders to it, and knocked it 
in. The window of the room was open, and beside the window, all huddled up, 
lay the body of a man m his nightdress He was quite dead, and had been for some 
time, for his limbs were rigid and cold When we turned him over, the boots 
recognized him at once as being the same gentleman who had engaged the room 
under the name of Joseph Stangerson The cause of death was a deep stab in the 
left side, which must have penetrated the heart And now comes the strangest 
part of the affair What do you suppose was above the murdered man^” 

I felt a creeping of the flesh, and a presentiment of coming honor, even before 
Sherlock Holmes answered 

“The word RACHE, written in letters of blood,” he said 
“That was it,” said Lestrade, in an awestruck voice, and we were all silent for 
a while 

There was something so methodical and so incomprehensible about the deeds 
of this unknown assassin, that it imparted a fresh ghastliness to his crimes My 
nerves, which were steady enough on the field of battle, tingled as I thought of it 
“The man was seen,” continued Lestrade “A milk boy, passing on his way to the 
dairy, happened to walk down the lane which leads from the mews at the back 
of the hotel. He noticed that a ladder, which usually lay there, was raised against 
one of the windows of the second floor, which was wide open. After passing, he 
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looked back and saw a man descend the ladder He came down so quietly and 
openly that the boy imagined him to be some carpenter or joiner at work in the 
hotel He took no particular notice of him, beyond thinking in his own mind that 
it was early for him to be at work He has an impression that the man was tall, 
had a reddish face, and was dressed in a long, brownish coat He must have 
stayed in the room some little time after the murder, for we found blood-stained 
water in the basin, where he had washed his hands, and marks on the sheets where 
he had deliberately wiped his knife " 

1 glanced at Holmes on hearing the description of the murderer which talli^ 
so exactly with his own There was, however, no trace of exultation or satisfactidn 
upon his face \ 

“Did you find nothing in the room which could furnish a clue to the murderer?!* 
he asked 

“Nothing Stangerson had Drebber’s purse m his pocket, but it seems that this 
was usual, as he did all the paying There was eighty-odd pounds in it, but nothing 
had been taken Whatever the motives of these extraordinary crimes, robbery is 
certainly not one of them There were no papers or memoranda in the murdered 
man's pocket, except a single telegram, dated from Cleveland about a month ago, 
and containing the words, *] H is m Europe * There was no name appended to 
this message ” 

“And there was nothing else?” Holmes asked 

“Nothing of any importance The man's novel, with which he had read himself 
to sleep, was lying upon the bed, and his pipe was on a chair beside him There was 
a glass of water on the table, and on the window-sill a small chip ointment box 
containing a couple of pills ” 

Sherlock Holmes sprang from his chair with an exclamation of delight 

“The last link,” he cried, exultantly “My case is complete ” 

The two detectives stared at him in amazement 

“I have now m my hands,” my companion said, confidently, “all the threads 
which have formed such a tangle There are, of course, details to be filled in, but 
I am as certain of all the mam facts, from the time that Drcbber parted from 
Stangerson at the station, up to the discovery of the body of the latter, as if I 
had seen them with my own eyes I will give you a proof of my knowledge Could 
you lay your hand upon those pills?” 

“I have them,” said L^trade, producing a small white box, “1 took them and 
the purse and the telegram, intending to have them put in a place of safety at 
the police station It was the merest chance my taking these pills, for 1 am bound 
to^y that I do not attach any importance to them ” 

Give them here, said Holmes “Now, Doctor,” turning to me, “arc those 
ordinary pills?” 

They certainly were not They were of a pearly gray colour, small, round, and 
almc^t transparent against the light “From their lightness and transparency, I 
should imagine that they are soluble in water,” I remarked 

Precisely so, answer^ Holmes “Now would you mind going down and fetching 
that poor little devil of a terrier which has been bad so long, and which the land¬ 
lady wanted you to put out of its pain yesterday?” 

I went downstairs and carried the dog upstairs m my arms. Its laboured breath¬ 
ing and glazing eye showed that it was not far from its end. Indeed, its snow-white 
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muzzle proclaimed that it had already exceeded the usual term of canine existence. 

I placed it upon | cushion on the rug. 

*"1 will now cut one of these pills in two,** said Holmes, and drawing his penknife 
he suited the action to the word. **One half we return into the box for future 
purposes. The other half I will place in this wineglass, in which is a teaspoonful 
of water. You perceive that our friend, the doctor, is right, and that it readily 
dissolves.** 

*This may be very interesting,** said Lestrade, in the injured tone of one who 
suspects that he is being laughed at; "'I cannot see, however, what it has to do with 
the death of Mr. Joseph Stangerson.'* 

"Patience, my fnend, patiencel You will find in time that it has everything to 
do with it. I shall now add a little milk to make the mixture palatable, and on 
presenting it to the dog we find that he laps it up readily enough.** 

As he spoke he turned the contents of the wineglass into a saucer and placed 
it in front of the terrier, who speedily licked it dry. Sherlock Holmes*s earnest 
demeanour had so far convinced us that we all sat in silence, watching the animal ^ 
intently, and expecting some startling effect. None such appeared, however. The 
dog continued to he stretched upon the cushion, breathing in a laboured way, but 
apparently neither the better nor the worse for its draught. 

Holmes had taken out his watch, and as minute followed minute without re^ 
suit, an expression of the utmost chagrin and disappointment appeared upon his 
features. He gnawed his lip, drummed his fingers upon the table, and showed every 
other symptom of acute impatience. So great was his emotion that I felt sincerely 
sorry for him, while the two detectives smiled derisively, by no means displeased 
at this check which he had met. 

"It can’t be a coincidence," he cried, at last springing from his chair and pacing 
wildly up and down the room; "it is impossible that it should be a mere coincidence. 
The very pills which I suspected in the case of Drebber are actually found after 
the death of Stangerson. And yet they are inert. What can it mean? Surely my 
whole chain of reasoning cannot have been false. It is impossible! And yet this 
wretched dog is none the worse. Ah, I have it! I have it!*' With a perfect shriek of 
delight he rushed to the box, cut the other pill in two, dissolved it, added milk, 
and presented it to the terrier. The unfortunate creature*s tongue seemed hardly to 
have been moistened in it before it gave a convulsive shiver in every limb, and lay 
as ngid and lifeless as if it had been struck by lightning. 

Sherlock Holmes drew a long breath, and wiped the perspiration from his fore¬ 
head. "1 should have more faith,” he said; "I ought to know by this time that 
when a fact appears to be opposed to a long train of deductions, it invariably 
proves to be capable of bearing some other interpretation. Of the two pills in that 
box, one was of the most deadly poison, and the other was entirely harmless. I 
ought to have known that before ever I saw the box at all.** 

This last statement appeared to me to be so startling that 1 could hardly believe 
that he was in his sober senses. There was the dead dog, however, to prove that 
his conjecture had been correct. It seemed to me that the mists in my own mind 
were gradually clearing away, and I began to have a dim, vague perception of the 
truth. 

"All this seems strange to you,** continued Holmes, "because you failed at the 
beginning of the inquiry to grasp the importance of the single real clue which 
was presented to you. I had Ae good fortune to seize upon that, and everything 
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which has occurred since then has served to confirm my original supposition^ and, 
indeed, was the logical sequence of it. Hence things which have perplexed you 
and made the case more obscure have served to enlighten me and to strengthen my 
conclusions. It is a mistake to confound strangeness with mystery. The most 
commonplace crime is often the most mysterious, because it presents no new or 
special features from which deductions may be drawn. This murder would have 
been infinitely more difiScult to unravel had the body of the victim been simply 
found lying in the roadway without any of those outr^ and sensational accompani¬ 
ments which have rendered it remarkable. These strange details, far from making 
the case more difficult, have really had the effect of making it less so.” 

Mr. Gregson, who had listened to this address with considerable impatience, 
could contain himself no longer. “Look here, Mr. Sherlock Holmes,” he said, Twe 
are all ready to acknowledge that you are a smart man, and that you have your 
own methods of working. We want something more than mere theory and preach¬ 
ing now, though. It is a case of taking the man. I have made my case out, and\it 
seems I was wrong. Young Charpentier could not have been engaged in this seconi^ 
affair. Lestrade went after his man, Stangerson, and it appears that he was wrong 
too. You have thrown out hints here, and hints there, and seem to know more 
than we do, but the time has come when we feel that we have a right to ask you 
straight how much you do know of the business. Can you name the man who did it?” 

“I cannot help feeling that Gregson is right, sir,” remarked Lestrade. “We have 
both tried, and we have both failed. You have remarked more than once since 
I have been in the room that you had all the evidence which you require. Surely 
you will not withhold it any longer.” 

“Any delay in arresting the assassin,” I observed, “might give him time to 
perpetrate some fresh atrocity.” 

Thus pressed by us all, Holmes showed signs of irresolution. He continued to 
walk up and down the room with his head sunk on his chest and his brows drawn 
down, as was his habit when lost in thought. 

“There will be no more murders,” he said at last, stopping abruptly and facing 
us. “You can put that consideration out of the question. You have asked me if I 
know the name of the assassin. I do. The mere knowing of his name is a small 
thing, however, compared with the power of laying our hands upon him. This I 
expect very shortly to do. I have good hopes of managing it through my own 
arrangements; but it is a thing which needs delicate handling, for we have a shrewd 
and desperate man to deal with, who is supported, as I have had occasion to prove, 
by another who is as clever as himself. As long as this man has no idea that anyone 
can have a clue there is some chance of securing him; but if he had the slightest 
suspicion, he would change his name, and vanish in an instant among the four 
million inhabitants of this great city. Without meaning to hurt either of your 
feelings, I am bound to say that I consider these men to be more than a match 
for the official force, and tiiat is why I have not asked your assistance. If I fail, 
I shall, of course, incur all the blame due to this omission; but that I am prepared 
te. At present I am ready to promise that the instant that I can communicate 
with you without endangering my own combinations, I shall do so.” 

Gregson and Lestrade seemed to be far from satisfied by this assurance, or by 
the depreciating allusion to the detective police. The former had flushed up to the 
roots of his flaxen hair, while the other’s beady eyes glistened with curiosity and 
resentment. Neither of them had time to speak, however, before there was a tap 
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at Ae door, and the spokesnoan of the street Arabs, young Wiggms, mtroduced 
his insignificant and unsavoury persrm 
"Please, sir,” he sard, touching his forelock, "I have the cab downstairs ” 

"Good boy," fflid Holmes, blandly "Why don't you introduce this pattern at 
Scotland Yardf’^he continued, taking a pair of steel handcuffs from a drawer "See 
how beautifully the spring works They fasteh in an instant" 

"The old pattern is good enough,” remarked Lestrade, "if we can only find the 
man to put them on ” 

"Very good, very good," said Holmes, smilmg "The cabman may as wdl help 
me with my boxes Just ask him to step up, Wiggins ” 

1 was surpnsed to find my companion speaking as though he were about to set 
out on a (ourney, since he had not said anything to me about it There was a 
small portmanteau in the room, and this he pulled out and began to strap He 
was busily engaged at it when the cabman entered the room 
"Just give me a help with this buckle, cabman,” he said, kneehng over his task, 
and never turning his head 

The fellow came forward with a somewhat sullen, defiant air, and put down^ 
his hands to assist At that mstant there was a sharp click, the jangling of metal, 
and Sherlock Holmes sprang to his feet again 
“Gentlemen,' he cried, with flashing eyes, “let me introduce you to Mr JcflEer- 
son Hope, the murderer of Enoch Drebber and of Joseph Stangr son ” 

The whole thing occurred in a moment-so quickly that I had no tune to realize 
it 1 have a vivid recollection of that instant, of Holmes’s tnumphant expression 
and the ring of his voice, of the cabman’s dazed, savage face, as he glared at the 
glittenng handcuffs, which had appeared as if by magic upon his wnsts For a 
second or two we might have been a ,group of statues Then with an inarticulate 
roar of fury, the prisoner wrenched himself free from Holmes’s grasp, and hurled 
himself through the wmdow Woodwork and glass gave way before hun, but before 
he got quite through, Gregson, Lestrade, and Holmes sprang upon him like so 
many staghounds He was dragged back into the room, and then commenced a 
temfic conflict So powerful and so fierce was he that the four of us were shaken 
off again and again He appeared to have the convukive strength of a man in an 
epileptic fit His face and hands were terribly mangled by his passage through the 
glass, but loss of blood had no effect in diminishing his resutance It was not until 
Lestrade succeeded m gettmg his hand inside his neckcloth and half-strangling 
him that we made him realize that his struggles were of no avail, and even then 
we felt no security unbl we had pmioned his feet as well as his hands That done, 
we rose to our feet breathless and panting 
“We have his cab,” said Sherlock Holmes "It will serve to take him to Scotland 
Yard And now, gentlemen," he continued, with a pleasant smile, "we have 
reached the end of our little mystery You are very welcome to put anv questions 
that you like to me now, and there is no danger that I will refuse to answer them.” 
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Part 2 

THE COUNTRY OF THE SAINTS 


Chapter i 

ON THE GREAT ALKALI PLAIN 

In the central portion of the great North American Continent there lies an ai^d 
and repulsive desert, which for many a long year served as a banier against the 
advance of civilization. From the Sierra Nevada to Nebraska, and from the Yellov^ 
stone River in the north to the Colorado upon the south, is a region of desolation 
and silence. Nor is Nature always in one mood throughout this grim district. It 
comprises snowcapped and lofty mountains, and dark and gloomy valleys. There 
are swifbflowing riven which dash through jagged cations; and there are enormous 
plains, which in winter am white with snow, and in summer are gray with the 
saline alkali dust. They all preserve, however, the common characteristics of 
barrenness, inhospitality, and misery. 

There are no inhabitants of this land of despair. A band of Pawnees or of 
Blackfeet may occasionally travene it in order to reach other hunting-grounds, 
but the hardivSt of the braves are glad to lose sight of those awesome plains, and 
to find themselves once more upon their prairies. The coyote skulks among the 
scrub, the buzzard flaps heavily through the air, and the clumsy grizzly bear lum¬ 
bers through the dark ravines, and picks up such sustenance as it can amongst the 
rocks. These are the sole dwellers in the wilderness. 

In the whole world there can be no more dreary view than that from the north¬ 
ern slope of the Sierra Blanco. As far as the eye can reach stretches the great 
flat plain-land, all dusted over with patches of alkali, and intersected by clumps 
of the dwarfish chaparral bushes. On the extreme verge of the horizon lie a long 
chain of mountain peaks, with their rugged summits flecked with snow. In this 
great stretch of country there is no sign of life, nor of anything appertaining to 
life. There is no bird in the steel-blue heaven, no movement upon the dull, gray 
earth-above all, there is absolute silence. Listen as one may, there is no shadow 
of a sound in all that mighty wilderness; nothing but silence-complete and heart- 
subduing silence. 

It has been said there is nothing appertaining to life upon the broad plain. That 
is hardly true. Looking down from the Sierra Blanco, one sees a pathway traced 
out across the desert, which winds away and is lost in the extreme distance. It is 
rutted with wheels and trodden down by the feet of many adventurers. Here and 
there there are scattered white objects which glisten in the sun, and stand out 
sigainst the dull deposit of alkali. Approach, and examine themi They are bones: 
lome large and coarse, others smaller and more delicate. The former have bdonged 
to oxen, and the latter to men. For fifteen hundred miles one may trace this 
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lastly caravan route by these scattered remains of those who had Men by the 
wayside. 

Looking down on this very scene^ there stood upon the fourth of May, eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven, a solitary traveller. His appearance was such that he might 
have been the vdry genius or demon of the region. An observer would have found 
it difficult to say whether he was nearer to forty or to sixty. His face was lean and 
haggard, and the brown parchmenMike skin was drawn tightly over the projecting 
bones; his long, brown hair and beard were all flecked and dashed with white; his 
eyes were sunken in his head, and burned with an unnatural lustre; while the 
hand which grasped his rifle was hardly more fleshy than that of a ^eleton. As 
he stood, he leaned upon his weapon for support, and yet his tall figure and the 
massive framework of his bones suggested a wiry and vigorous constitution. His 
gaunt face, however, and his clothes, which hung so baggily over his shrivelled 
limbs, proclaimed what it was that gave him that senile and decrepit appearance. 
The man was dying—dying from hunger and from thirst. 

He had toiled painfully down the ravine, and on to this little elevation, in the 
vain hope of seeing some signs of water. Now the great salt plain stretched before 
his eyes, and the distant belt of savage mountains, without a sign anywhere of ^ 
plant or tree, which might indicate the presence of moisture. In all that broad 
landscape there was no gleam of hope. North, and east, and west he looked with 
wild, questioning eyes, and then he realized that his wanderings ha^ come to an 
end, and that there, on that barren crag, he was about to die. "Why not here, as 
well as in a feather bed, twenty years hence?"* he muttered, as he seated himself 
in the shelter of a boulder. 

Before sitting down, he had deposited upon the ground his useless rifle, and also 
a large bundle tied up in a gray shawl, which he had carried slung over his right 
shoulder. It appeared to be somewhat too heavy for his strength, for in lowering it, 
it came down on the ground with some little violence. Instantly there broke from 
the gray parcel a little moaning cry, and from it there protruded a small, scared 
face, with very bright brown eyes, and two little speckled dimpled fists. 

"You've hurt me!" said a childish voice, reproachfully. 

"Have I, though?" the man answered penitently; "1 didn't go for to do it." As 
he spoke he unwrapped the gray shawl and extricated a pretty little girl of about 
five years of age, whose dainty shoes and smart pink frock with its little linen 
apron, all bespoke a mother's care. The child was pale and wan, but her healthy 
arms and legs showed that she had suffered less than her companion. 

"How is it now?" he answered anxiously, for she was still nibbing the tousy 
golden curls which covered the back of her head. 

"Kiss it and make it well," she said, with perfect gravity, showing the injured 
part up to him. "That's what mother used to do. Where's mother?" 

“Mother's gone. I guess you’ll see her before long." 

"Gone, ehl" said the little girl. "Funny, she didn't say good-bye; she 'most always 
did if she was just goin' over to auntie's for tea, and now she's been away three 
days. Say, it's awful dry, ain't it? Ain't there no water nor nothing to eat?" 

"No, there ain't nothing, dearie. You’ll just need to be patient awhile, and 
then you'll be all right. Put your head up ag'in me like that, and then you'll fed 
bullier. It ain't easy to talk when your lips is like leather, but I guess I’d best let 
you know how the cards lie. What's that you've got?" 

""I^tty things! fine diingsl" cried the little girl enthusiastically, holding up two 
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glittering fragments of mica. '‘When we goes back to home 111 give them to brother 
Bob." 

Ton’ll see prettier things than them soon," said tihe man confidently. Ton 
just wait a bit. 1 was going to tell you though-you remember when we left the 
nver?" 

“Oh, yes." 

“Well, we reckoned we’d strike another nver soon, d’ye see. But there was some* 
thm’ wrong; compasses, or map, or somethin’, and it didn’t turn up. Water ran 
out. Just except a little drop for the likes of you, and—and— 

“And you couldn’t wash yourself," interrupted his companion gravely, staring 
up at his grimy visage. > 

“No, nor dnnk. And Mr. Bender, he was the fust to go, and then Indian Pe^ 
and then Mrs McGregor, and then Johnny Hones, and then, deane, your mothetL" 

“Then mother’s a deader too," cned Ae little girl, dropping her face m h« 
pinafore and sobbing bitterly. 

Tes, they all went except you and me. Then I thought there was some chancy 
of water in this direction, so I heaved you over my shoulder and we tramped it 
together. It don’t seem as though we’ve improved matters. There’s an almighty 
small chance for us nowl" 

“Do you mean that we are going to die too?" asked the child, checking her 
sobs, and raising her tear-stained face. 

“1 guess that’s about the size of it." 

“Why didn’t you say so before?" she said, laughing gleefuUy. Tou gave me such 
a fnght. Why, of course, now as long as we die we’ll be with mother again." 

Tes, you will, deane." 

“And you too. I’ll tell her how awful good you’ve been. I’ll bet she meets us 
at the door of heaven with a big pitcher of water, and a lot of buckwheat cakes, 
hot, and toasted on both sides, like Bob and me was fond of. How long will it be 
fint?" 

“I don’t know—not very long.” The man’s eyes were fixed upon the northern 
horizon. In the blue vault of the heaven there had appeared three little specks 
which maeased in size every moment, so rapidly did they approach. They 
speedily resolved themselves into three large brown birds, which circled over the 
heads of the two wanderen, and then settled upon some rocks which overlooked 
them. 'They were buzzards, the vultures of the West, whose coming is the fore¬ 
runner of death 

“Cocks and hens," cned the httle girl gleefully, pointing at their ill-omened 
forms, and clapping her hands to make them nse. “Say, did God make this 
country?" 

“Of course He did,” said her companion, rather startled by this unexpected 
quesbon. 

“He made the country down in Illinois, and He made the Missouri," the little 
girl conbnued “I guess somebody else made the country in these parts. It’s not 
nearly so well done. 'They forgot tiie water and the bees." 

“What would ye think of offering up prayer?" the man asked diffidently. 

“It ain’t night yet," she answered. 

“It don’t matter. It ain’t quite regular, but He won't mind that, you bet. You 
say over them ones that you used to say every night in the wagon when we was on 
the fdains." 
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**Why don't you say some younelf?" the child asked, with wondenng eyes. 

^1 disremember them,” he answered **1 hain't said none since I was half the 
height o' that gun. 1 guess it's never too late. You say them out, and Til stand by 
and come in on t)^ choruses.” 

Then you'll need to kneel down, and me too,” she said, laying the shawl out 
for that purpose. ”You’ve got to put your hands up like this It makes you feel kind 
of good ” 

It was a strange sight, had there been anything but the buzzards to see it Side 
by side on the narrow shawl knelt the two wanderers, the little prattling child and 
the reckless, hardened adventurer Her chubby face and his haggard, angular visage 
were both turned up to the cloudless heaven in heartfelt entreaty to that dread 
Being with whom they were face to face, while the two voices—the one thin and 
clear, the other deep and hanh—united in the entreaty for mercy and forgiveness 
The prayer finished, they resumed their seat m the shadow of the boulder until 
the child fell asleep, nesdmg upon the broad breast of her protector He watched 
over her slumber for some time, but Nature proved to be too strong for him For 
three days and three nights he had allowed himself neither rest nor repose. Slowly ' 
the eyelids drooped over the tired eyes, and the head sunk lower and lower upon 
the breast, until the man's grizzled beard was mixed with the gold tresses of his 
companion, and both slept the same deep and dreamless slumber 

Had the wanderer remained awake for another half hour a strange sight would 
have met his eyes Far away on the extreme verge of the alkali plain there rose up 
a little spray of dust, very slight at first, and hardly to be distinguished from 
the mists of the distance, but gradually growing higher and broader until it formed 
a solid, well-defined cloud. This cloud continued to increase in size until it became 
evident that it could only be raised by a great multitude of moving creatures. In 
more fertile spots the observer would have come to the conclusion that one of 
those great herds of bisons which graze upon the prairie land was approachmg him. 
This was obviously impossible in these and wilds. As the whirl of dust drew 
nearer to the solitary bluff upon which the two castaways were reposing, the canvas- 
covered tilts of wagons and the figures of armed horsemen began to show up 
through the haze, and the appanbon revealed itself as being a great caravan upon 
its |Oumey for the West. But what a caravanl When the head of it had reached 
the base of the mountains, the rear was not yet visible on the horizon. Right across 
the enormous plam stretched the stragglmg array, wagons and carts, men on horse¬ 
back, and men on foot. Innumerable women who staggered along under burdens, 
and children who toddled beside the wagons or peeped out from under the white 
coverings. This was evidently no ordinary party of immigrants, but rather some 
nomad people who had been compelled from stress of circumstances to seek them* 
selves a new country. There rose through the dear air a confused clattering and 
rumbling from this great mass of humanity, with the creaking of wheels and the 
neighmg of horses. Loud as it was, it was not sufficient to rouse the two bred 
wayfarers above them. 

At the head of the column there rode a score or more of grave, iron-mced men, 
c lad in sombre homespun garmenb and armed with nfles. On reaching the base 
of the bluff they halted, and held a short council among themsdves* 

The wdls are to the right, my brothers,*’ said one, a hard4tpped, dean-shaven 
man with grisady hair. 
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**To the nght of the Siena Blanco-so we shall reach the Rio Grande " said 
another. 

*‘Fear not for water,” cried a third "He who could draw it from the rocks will 
not now abandon His own chosen people ” 

"AmenI amenl” responded the whole party 

They were about to resume their journey when one of the youngest and keenest- 
eyed uttered an exclamation and pointed up at the rugged crag above them From 
Its summit there fluttered a little wisp of pink, showing up hard and bright against 
the gray rocks behind At the sight there was a general reining up of horses and 
unslmging of guns, while fresh horsemen came galloping up to reinforce the van¬ 
guard The word "Redskins” was on every lip ( 

“There can’t be any number of Injuns here,” said the elderly man who appeared 
to be in command “We have passed the Pawnees, and there are no other tribes 
until we cross the great mountains ” \ 

“Shall I go forward and see, Brother Stangerson?” asked one of the band 
“And I,” "And I,” cried a dozen voices 

“Leave your horses below and we will await you here,” the elder answered In 
a moment the young fellows had dismounted, fastened their horses, and were 
ascending the precipitous slope which led up to the object which had excited their 
curiosity They ad\anced rapidly and noiselessly, with the confidence and dexterity 
of practised scouts The watchers from the plain below could see them flit from 
rock to rock until their figures stood out against the sky-line The young man who 
had first given the alarm was leading them Suddenly his followers saw him throw 
up his hands, as though overcome with astonishment, and on joining him they were 
affected in the same way by the sight which met their eyes 
On the little plateau which aowned the barren hill there stood a single giant 
boulder, and against this boulder there lay a tall man, long-bearded and hard- 
featured, but of an excessive thinness His placid face and regular breathing showed 
that he was fast asleep Beside him lay a child, w ith her round white arms encircling 
his brown sinewy neck, and her golden-haired head resting upon the breast of his 
velveteen tunic Her rosy lips were parted, showing the regular line of snow-white 
teeth within, and a playful smile played over her infantile features Her plump 
little white legs, terminating in white socks and neat shoes with shining buckles, 
offered a strange contrast to the long shrivelled members of her companion On 
the ledge of rock above this strange qouple there stood three solemn buzzards, who, 
at the sight of the newcomers, uttered raucous screams of disappointment and 
flapped sullenly away 

The cnes of the foul birds awoke the two sleepers, who stared about them m 
b^ilderment The man staggered to his feet and looked down upon the plain 
which had been so desolate when sleep had overtaken him, and which was now 
traversed by this enormous body of men and of beasts. His face assumed an ex- 
pi^ion of incredulity as he gazed, and he passed his bony hand over his eyes, 
^is IS what they call delirium, I guess,” he muttered The child stood beside 
him, holding on to the skirt of his coat, and said nothing, but looked all round her 
with the wondering, questioning gaze of childhood 
The rescuing party were speedily able to convince the two castaways that their 
appearance was no delusion One of them seized the little girl and hoisted her 
upon his shoulder, while two others supported her gaunt companion, and assisted 
him towards the wagons. 
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""My name is John Fenrier/* the wanderer explained; '‘me and that little un are ' 
all that’s left o’ twenty<one people. The rest is all dead o’ thirst and hunger away 
down in the south.” 

**1$ she your child?” asked someone. 

“I guess she is now,” the other cried, defiantly; "she's mine ’cause I saved her. 
No man will take her from me. She’s Lucy Ferrier from this day on. Who are 
you, though?” he continued, glancing with curiosity at his stalwart, sunburned 
rescuers; "there seems to be a powerful lot of ye.” 

"Nigh unto ten thousand,” said one of the young men; "we are the persecuted 
children of God-thc chosen of the Angel Moroni.” 

"I never heard tell on him,” said the wanderer. "He appears to have chosen a fair 
crowd of ye.” 

"Do not jest at that which is sacred,” said the other, sternly. "We arc of those 
who believe in those sacred writings, drawn in Egyptian letters on plates of beaten 
gold, which were handed unto the holy Joseph Smith at Palmyra. We have come 
from Nauvoo, in the state of Illinois, where we had founded our temple. We have 
come to seek a refuge from the violent man and from the godless, even though it ^ 
be the heart of the desert.” 

The name of Nauvoo evidently recalled recollections to John Ferrier. "I see,” 
he said; "you arc the Mormons.” 

"We are the Mormons,” answered his companions with one voice. 

"And where are you going?” 

"We do not know. The hand of Cod is leading us under the person of our 
Prophet. You must come before him. He shall say what is to be done with you.” 

They had reached the base of the hill by this time, and were surroundol by 
crowds of the pilgrims—pale-faced, meek-looking women; strong, laughing children; 
and anxious, earnest-eyed men. Many were the cries of astonishment and of com¬ 
miseration which arose from them when they perceived the youth of one of the 
strangers and the destitution of the other. Their escort did not halt, however, but 
pushed on, followed by a great crowd of Mormons, until they reached a wagon, 
which was conspicuous for its great size and for the gaudiness and smartness of its 
appearance. Six horses were yoked to it, whereas the othen were furnished with 
two, or, at most, four apiece. Beside the driver there sat a man who could not 
have bm more than thirty years of age, but whose massive head and resolute 
expression marked him as a leader. He was reading a brown-backed volume, but 
as the crowd approached he laid it aside, and listened attentively to an account 
of the episode. Then he turned to the two castaways. 

"If we take you with us,” he said, in solemn w(^s, "it can only be as bdieven 
in our own cre^. We shall have no wolves in our fold. Better far that your bones 
should bleach in this wilderness than that you should prove to be that little spedk 
of decay which in time corrupts the whole fruit Will you come with us on these 
terms?” 

"Guess I’ll come with you on any terms,” said Ferrier, with such emphasis that 
the grave Elders could not restrain a smile. The leader alone retained his stem, 
impressive expression. 

"Take him. Brother Stangerson,” he said, "give him food and drink, and the 
child likewise. Let it be your task also to teach him our holy creed. We have 
delayed long enough. Forward! On, on to Zionl” 

"^On, on to Zion!” cried the ero^ of Mormons, and the words rippled down 
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the long caravan, passing from mouth to mouth until they died away in a dull 
murmur m the far distance With a cracking of whips and a creaking of wheels the 
great wagons got into motion, and soon the whole caravan was winding along once 
more The Elder to whose care the two waifs had been committed led them to 
his wagon, where a meal was already awaiting them 
"You shall remain here,"' he said ""In a few days you will have recovered from 
your fatigues In the meantime, remember that now and forever you are of our 
religion Brigham Young has said it, and he has spoken with the voice of Joseph 
Smith, which is the voice of God 


Chapter 2 

THE FLOWER OF UTAH 

This is not the place to commemorate the tnals and privations endured by the 
immigrant Mormons before they came to their final haven From the shores of the 
Mississippi to the western slopes of the Rocky Mountains they had struggled on 
with a constancy almost unparalleled in history The savage man, and the savage 
beast, hunger, thirst, fatigue, and disease—every impediment which Nature could 
place in the way-had all been overcome with Anglo Saxon tenacity Yet the long 
journey and the accumulated tenors had shaken the hearts of the stoutest among 
them There was not one who did not sink upon his knees in heartfelt prayer 
when they saw the broad valley of Utah bathed m the sunlight beneath them, and 
learned from the lips of their leader that this was the promised land, and that 
these virgin acres were to be theirs for evermore 

Young speedily proved himself to be a skilful administrator as well as a resolute 
chief Maps were drawn and charts prepared, m which the future city was sketched 
out All around farms were apporboned and allotted in proportion to the standing 
of each individual The tradesman was put to his trade and the artisan to his 
calhng In the town sheets and squares sprang up as if by magic In the country 
there was draining and hedging, planting and clearing, until the next summer saw 
the whole country golden with the wheat crop Everything prospered m the strange 
settlement Above all, the great temple which they had erected in the centre of the 
city grew ever taller and larger From the first blush of dawn until the closing 
of the twilight, the clatter of the hammer and the rasp of the saw were never 
absent from the monument which the immigrants erected to Him who had led 
them safe through many dangers 

The two castaways, John Femer and the little girl, who had shared his fortunes 
and had been adopted as his daughter, accompanied the Mormons to the end of 
their great pilgrimage Little Lucy Femer was borne along pleasantly enough in 
Elder Stangenon’s wagon, a rebeat which she shared with the Mormon’s three 
wives and with his son, a headsbong, forward boy of twelve Having rallied, with 
the elasticity of childhood, from the shock caused by her mother’s death, she soon 
became a pet with the women, and reconciled heiself to this new life in her 
moving canvas-covered home In the meantime Femer having recovered from his 
pnvatums, distmguished himself as a useful guide and an mdefabgable hunter* 
So rapidly did he gain the esteem of his new companions, that when they reached 
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the end of their wanderings, it was unanimously agreed that he should be provided 
with as large and as fertile a tract of land as any of the settlers, with the exception 
of Young himself, and of Stangerson, Kemball, Johnston, and Drebber, who were 
the four principal jpders. 

On the farm thus acquired John Ferrier built himself a substantial log»house, 
which received so many additions in succeeding years that it grew into a roomy 
villa. He was a man of a practical turn of mind, keen in his dealings and skilful 
with his hands. His iron constitution enabled him to work morning and evening at 
improving and tilling his lands. Hence it came about that his farm and all that 
belonged to him prospered exceedingly. In three years he was better off than his 
neighbours, in six he was well-to-do, in nine he was rich, and in twelve there were 
not half a dozen men in the whole of Salt Lake City who could compare with 
him. From the great inland sea to the distant Wasat^ Mountains there was no 
name better known than that of John Femer. 

There was one way and only one in which he offended the susceptibilities of his 
co-religionists. No argument or persuasion could ever induce him to set up a 
female establishment after the manner of his companions. He never gave reasons 
for this persistent refusal, but contented himself by resolutely and inflexibly ad¬ 
hering to his determination. There were some who accused him of lukewarmness 
in his adopted religion, and others who put it down to greed of wealth and reluc¬ 
tance to incur expense. Others, again, spoke of some early love affair, and of a 
fair-haired girl who had pined away on the shores of the Atlantic. Whatever the 
reason, Ferner remained strictly celibate. In every other respect he conformed to 
the religion of the young settlement, and gained the name of being an orthodox 
and straight-walking man. 

Lucy Ferner grew up within the log-house, and assisted her adopted father in 
all his undertakings. The keen air of the mountains and the balsamic odour of the 
pine trees took the place of nurse and mother to the young girl. As year succeeded 
to year she grew taller and stronger, her cheek more ruddy and her step more 
elastic. Many a wayfarer upon the high road which ran by Femer's farm felt long- 
forgotten thoughts revive in his mind as he watched her lithe, girlish figure tripping 
through the wheatfields, or met her mounted upon her father’s mustang, and 
managing it with all the ease and grace of a true child of the West. So the bud 
blossomed into a flower, and the year whi^h saw her father the richest of the 
farmers left her as fair a specimen of American girlhood as could be found in the 
whole Pacific slope. 

It was not the father, however, who first discovered that the child had develop 
into the woman. It seldom is in such cases. That mysterious change is too subtle 
and too gradual to be measured by dates. Least of all does the maiden herseli 
know it until the tone of a voice or the touch of a hand sets her heart thrilling 
within her, and she learns, with a mixture of pride and of fear, that a new and 
a larger nature has awakened within her. There are few who cannot recall um 
day and remember the one little incident which heralded the dawn of a new hfc. 
In the case of Lucy Ferrier the occasion was serious enough in itself, apart from 
its future influence on her destiny and that of many besides. 

It was a warm June morning, and the Utter Day Saints were as bu^ « 
whose hive they have chosen for their emblem. In the fields and in the streets 
rose the same hum of human industry. Down the dusty high rads deffled 
streams of hcavfly laden mules, all heading to the west, for the gold fever had 
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bioken out in California, and the overland route lay through the city of the Elect. 
There, too, were droves of sheep and bullocks coming in from the outlying pasture 
lands, and trains of bred immigrants, men and horses equally weary of their inter¬ 
minable loumey. Through all this motley assemblage, threading her way with the 
skill of an accomplished nder, there galloped Lucy Femer, her fair face flushed 
with the exerase and her long chestnut hair floating out behind her. She had a 
commission from her father in the city, and was dashing m as she had done 
many a time before, with all the fearlessness of youth, thinking only of her task 
and how it was to be performed. The travel-stained adventurers gazed after her 
m astonishment, and even the unemotional Indians, )Oumeying in with their 
peltries, relaxed their accustomed stoicism as they marvelled at the beauty Of the 
pale-faced maiden. \ 

She had reached the outskirts of the aty when she found the road blocks by 
a great drove of cattle, dnven by a half-dozen wild-looking herdsmen from\ the 
plains. In her impatience she endeavoured to pass this obstacle by pushing her 
horse into what appeared to be a gap. Scarcely had she got fairly into it, however, 
before the beasts closed in behind her, and she found herself completely embedded 
m the moving stream of fierce-eyed, long-homed bullocks Accustomed as she was 
to deal with cattle, she was not alarmed at her situation, but took advantage of 
every opportunity to urge her horse on, in the hopes of pushing her way through 
the cavalcade Unfortunately the horns of one of the creatures, ather by accident 
or design, came in violent contact with the flank of the mustang, and excited it 
to madness In an instant it reared up upon its hind legs with a snort of rage, 
and pranced and tossed in a way that woidd have unseated any but a skilful nder. 
The situabon was full of peril. Every plunge of the excited horse brought it against 
the horns again, and goaded it to fresh madness It was all that the girl could do 
to keep herself in the saddle, yet a slip would mean a temble death under the 
hoofs of the unwieldy and temfied animals. Unaccustomed to sudden emergencies, 
her head began to swim, and her gnp upon the bndle to relax. Choked by the 
nsing cloud of dust and by the steam from the sbuggling creatures, she might 
have abandoned her efforts in despair, but for a bndly voice at her elbow which 
assured her of assistance. At the same moment a sinewy brown hand caught the 
frightened horse by the curb, and forcing a way through the drove, soon brought 
her to the outshrts. 

Tfon'ie not hurt, I hope, miss,*’ said her preserver, respectfully. 

She looked up at his dark, fierce face, and laughed saucily “Fm awful fright¬ 
ened,” she said, naively; ^whoever would have thought that Poncho would have 
been so scared by a lot of cows?” 

”Thank God, you kept your seat,” the other said, earnestly. He was a tall, 
savage-looking young fellow, mounted on a powerful roan horse, and clad in the 
rough dress of a hunter, with a long nfie slung over his shoulders. guess you are 
the daughter of John Femer,” he remarked; ”I saw you nde down from his house. 
When you see hun, ask him if he remembm the Jefferson Hopes of St. Louis. If 
he’s the same Femer, my father and he were pretty thick,” 

“Hadn’t you better come and ask yourself?” she asked, demurely. 

The young fellow seemed pleased at the suggestion, and his dark eyes sparkled 
with pleasure. “I’ll do so,” he said; “we’ve been m the mountains for two months, 
and are not over and above m visibng condition. He must tylgf us as he fi »d s us.” 

“He has a good deal to thank you for, and so have I,” she answered; “he’s 
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awful fond of me. If those cows had jumped on me he'd have never got over it." 

“Neither would I/* said her companion. 

“Youl Well, I don't see that it would make much matter to you, anyhow. You 
ain't even a friend of ours." 

The young hunter's dark face grew so gloomy over this remark that Lucy Perrier 
laughed aloud. 

“There, I didn't mean that,” she said; “of course, you are a friend now. You 
must come and see us. Now I must push along, or father won't trust me with his 
business any more. Cood-byel" 

“Good-bye,” he answered, raising his broad sombrero, and bending over her 
little hand. She wheeled her mustang round, gave it a cut with her riding-whip, 
and darted away down the broad road in a rolling cloud of dust. 

Young Jefferson Hope rode on with his companions, gloomy and taciturn. He 
and they had been among the Nevada Mountains prospecting for silver, and were 
returning to Salt Lake City in the hope of raising capital enough to work some 
lodes which they had discovered. He had been as keen as any of them upon the 
business until this sudden incident had drawn his thoughts into another channel. ^ 
The sight of the fair young girl, as frank and wholesome as the Sierra breezes, had 
stirred his volcanic, untamed heart to its very depths. When she had vanished 
from his sight, he realized that a crisis had come in his life, and that neither silver 
speculations nor any other questions could ever be of such importance to him as 
this new and all-absorbing one. The love which had sprung up in his heart was 
not the sudden, changeable fancy of a boy, but rather the wild, fierce passion of 
a man of strong will and imperious temper. He had been accustomed to succeed in 
all that he undertook. He swore in his heart that he would not fail in this if human 
effort and human perseverance could render him successful. 

He called on John Femer that night, and many times again, until his face was a 
familiar one at the farmhouse. John, cooped up in the valley, and absorbed in his 
work, had had little chance of learning the news of the outside world during the 
last twelve years. All this Jefferson Hope was able to tell him, and in a style which 
interested Lucy as well as her father. He had been a pioneer in California, and 
could narrate many a strange tale of fortunes made and fortunes lost in those 
wild, halcyon days. He had been a scout too, and a trapper, a silver explorer, and a 
ranchman. Wherever stirring adventures were to be had, Jefferson Hope had been 
there in search of them. He soon became a favourite with the old farmer, who 
spoke eloquently of his virtues. On such occasions, Lucy was silent, but her blush¬ 
ing cheek and her bright, happy eyes showed only too clearly that her young heart 
was no longer her own. Her honest father may not have observed these symptoms, 
but they were assuredly not thrown away upon the man who had won her affections. 

One summer evening he came galloping down the road and pulled up at the 
gate. She was at the doorway, and came down to meet him. He threw the bridle 
over the fence and strode up the pathway. 

“I am off, Lucy," he said, taking her two hands in his, and gazing tenderly down 
into her face: “I won't ask you to come with me now, but will you be ready to 
come when I am here again?" 

"And when will that be?” she asked, blushing and laughing. 

"A couple of months at the outside. I will come and claim you then, my darling. 
There's no one who can stand between us." 

"And how about father?" she asked. 
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has given his consent, provided we get these mines working all right I have 
no fear on that head.’' 

*‘Oh, well; of course, if you and father have arranged it all, there’s no more to 
be said,” she whispered, with her cheek against his broad breast. 

Thank Godl” he said, hoarsely, stooping and kissing her. ”It is settled, then. 
The longer I stay, the harder it will be to go. They are waiting for me at the cafion. 
Good-bye, my own darling—good-bye. In two months you shall see me.” 

He tore himself from her as he spoke, and, flinging himself upon his horse, 
galloped furiously away, never even looking round, as though afraid that his resolu¬ 
tion might fail him if he took one glance at what he was leaving. She stood at the 
gate, gazing after him until he vanished from her sight. Then she walked pack 
into the house, the happiest girl in all Utah. 


Chapter 3 

JOHN FERRIER TALKS WITH THE PROPHET 

Three weeks had passed since Jefferson Hope and his comrades had departed from 
Salt Lake City. John Perrier’s heart was sore within him when he thought of the 
young man’s return, and of the impending loss of his adopted child. Yet her 
bright and happy face reconciled him to the arrangement more than any argument 
could have done. He had always determined, deep down in his resolute heart, 
that nothing would ever induce him to allow his daughter to wed a Mormon. Such 
marriage he regarded as no marriage at all, but as a shame and a disgrace. What¬ 
ever he might think of the Mormon doctrines, upon that one point he was in¬ 
flexible. He had to seal his mouth on the subject, however, for to express an 
unorthodox opinion was a dangerous matter in those days in the Land of the 
Saints. 

Yes, a dangerous matter —$0 dangerous that even the most saintly dared only 
whisper their religious opinions with bated breath, lest something which fell from 
their lips might be misconstrued, and bring down a swift retribution upon them. 
The victims of persecution had now turned penecutors on their own account, and 
persecutors of the most terrible description. Not the Inquisition of Seville, nor 
the German Vehmgericht, nor the secret societies of Italy, were ever able to put 
a more formidable machinery in motion than that which cast a doud over the 
state of Utah. 

Its invisibility, and the mystery which was attached to it, made this organization 
doubly terrible. It appeared to be omniscient and omnipotent, and yet was neither 
seen nor heard. The man who held out against the Church vanished away, and 
none knew whither he had gone or what had befallen him. His wife and his 
children awaited him at home, but no father ever returned to tell them how he 
had fared at the hands of his secret judges. A rash word or a hasty act was followed 
by annihilation, and yet none knew what the nature might be of this terrible 
power which was suspended over them. No wonder that men went about in fear 
and trembling, and that even in the heart of the wilderness they dared not wliisper 
&e doubts which oppressed them. 

At jbst riiis vague and terrible power was exercised only upon riie recalcitrants 
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who, having embraced the Mormon faith, wished afterwards to pervert or to 
abandon it 'Soon, however, it took a wider range. The supply of adult women was 
running short, and polygamy without a female population on which to draw was 
a barren doctrine*lnde^. Strange rumours began to be bandied about—rumours 
of murdered immigrants and rifled camps in regions where Indians had never been 
seen. Fresh women appeared in the harems of the Elders-women who pined and 
wept, and bore upon Aeir faces the traces of an unextinguishable horror. Belated 
wanderers upon the mountains spoke of gangs of armed men, masked, stealthy, 
and noiseless, who flitted by them in the darkness. These tales and rumours took 
substance and shape, and were corroborated and recoiroborated, until they resolved 
themselves into a definite name. To this day, in the lonely ranches of the West, the 
name of the Danite Band, or the Avenging Angels, is a sinister and an ill-omened 
one. 

Fuller knowledge of the organization which produced such ternble results 
served to increase rather than to lessen the horror which it inspired in the minds 
of men. None knew who belonged to this ruthless society. The names of the 
participators in the deeds of blood and violence done under the name of religion 
were kept profoundly secret. The very fnend to whom you communicated your 
misgivings as to the Prophet and his mission might be one of those who would 
come forth at night with fire and sword to exact a ternble reparation. Hence every 
man feared his neighbour, and none spoke of the things which were nearest his 
heart. 

One fine morning John Ferrier was about to set out to his wheatfields, when 
he heard the click of the latch, and, looking through the window, saw a stout, 
sandy-haired, middle-aged man coming up the pathway. His heart leapt to his 
mouth, for this was none other than the great Bngham Young himself. Full of 
trepidation—for he knew that such a visit boded him little good—Ferrier ran to the 
door to greet the Mormon chief. The latter, however, received his salutations 
coldly, and followed him with a stem face into the sitting-room. 

“Brother Fenier," he said, taking a scat, and eyeing the fanner keenly from 
under his light-coloured eyelashes, “the true believen have been good friends to 
you. We picked you up when you were starving in the desert, we shared our food 
with you, led you safe to the Chosen Valley, gave you a goodly share of land, and 
allowed you to wax rich under our protection. Is not this so?" 

“It is so,” answered John Femer. 

“In return for all this we asked but one condition; that was, that you should 
embrace the true faith, and conform in every way to its usages. This you promised 
to do, and this, if common report says truly, you have neglected.” 

“And how have I neglected it?” asked Ferrier, throwing out his hands in ex¬ 
postulation. “Have I not given to the common fund? Have I not attended at the 
Temple? Have I not—?” 

“Where arc your wives?” asked Young, looking round him. “Call them in, that 
1 may greet them.” 

"It is true that I have not married,” Femer answered. “But women were few, 
and there were many who had better claims than 1.1 was not a lonely man: I had 
my daughter to attend to my wants.” 

“It is of that daughter that I would speak to you,” said the leader of the Mor¬ 
mons. “She has grown to be the flower of Utah, and has found favour in the eyes 
of many who are high in the land.” 
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John Femer groaned uitemally. 

*There are stones of her which I would fain disbdieve-stones that she is sealed 
to some Gentile This must be the gossip of idle tongues What is the thirteenth 
rule in the code of the sainted Joseph Smith? *Let every maiden of the true faith 
marry one of the elect, for if she w^ a Gentile^ she commits a grievous sm ’ This 
being so, it is impossible that you, who profess the holy creed, should suffer your 
daughter to violate it ” 

John Femer made no answer, but he played nervously with his nding-whip 
*'Upon this one point your whole faith shall be tested—so it has been decided in 
the Sacred Council of Four The girl is young, and we would not have her wed 
gray hairs, neither would we depnve her of all choice We Elders have many 
heifers,^ but our children must also be provided Stangerson has a son, and Dreb* 
ber has a son, and either of them would gladly welcome your daughter to\his 
house Let her choose between them They are young and nch, and of the tme 
faith What say you to that?” 

Femer remained silent for some little time with his brows knitted 
'‘You will give us time,” he said at last “My daughter is very young—she is 
scarce of an age to marry ” 

“She shall have a month to choose,” said Young, nsing from his seat “At the 
end of that bme she shall give her answer ” 

He was passing through the door, when he turned with flushed face and flashing 
eyes “It were better for you, John Femer,” he thundered, “that you and she were 
now lying blanched skeletons upon the Sierra Blanco, than that you should put 
your weak wills against the orders of the Holy Four!' 

With a threatening gesture of his hand, he turned from the door, and Femer 
heard his heavy steps scrunching along the shingly path 
He was still sitting with his elbow upon his knee, considenng how he should 
broach the matter to his daughter, when a soft hand was laid upon his, and loohng 
up, he saw her standing beside him One glance at her pale, fnghtened face showed 
him that she had heard what had passed 
“I could not help it,” she said, in answer to his look “His voice rang through 
the house Oh, father, father, what shall we do?” 

“Don't you scare yourself,” he answered, drawmg her to him, and passing his 
broad, rough hand caressingly over her chestnut hair “We'll fix it up somehow or 
another You don't find your fancy kind o' lessening for this chap, do you?” 

A sob and a squeeze of his hand were her only answer 
“No, of course not 1 shouldn't care to hear you say you did. He's a likely lad, 
and he's a Chnstian, which is more than these folks here, in spite o' all their 
praying and preaching 'There's a party starting for Nevada to-morrow, and I'll 
manage to send him a message lettmg him know the hole we are in. If I know any- 
thmg o' that young man, he'll be back with a speed that would whip electro- 
telegraphs ” 

Lucy laughed through her tears at her father's descnption. 

“When he comes, he will advise us for the best But it is for you that I am 
frightened, dear One heais-one hears such dreadful stones about those who oppose 
the Prophet something temble always happens to them." 

“But we haven’t opposed him yeC her father answered. “It will be time to 

^ Heber C Kmboll, m one of his sermons, alludes to his handled wives under this 
endeanng e pftheti 
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look out for squalls when we do. We have a clear month before us; at the end of 
that^ I guess we had best shin out of Utah.** 

•Xeave Utahl" 

nrhat’s about |be size of it/’ 

’’But the farm?” 

*We will raise as much as we can in money, and let the rest go. To tell the 
truth, Lucy, it isn’t the first time I have thought of doing it. I don’t care about 
knuckling under to any man, as these folk do to their darned Prophet. Fm a free¬ 
born American, and it’s all new to me. Guess Fm too old to learn. If he comes 
browsing about this farm, he might chance to run up against a charge of buckshot 
travelling in the opposite direction.” 

“But they won’t let us leave,” his daughter objected. 

“Wait till Jefferson comes, and we’ll soon manage that. In the meantime, don’t 
you fret yourself, my dearie, and don’t get your eyes swelled up, else he’ll be 
walking into me when he sees you. There’s nothing to be afeared about, and there’s 
no danger at all.” 

John Perrier uttered these consoling remarks in a very confident tone, but she 
could not help observing that he paid unusual care to the fastening of the doors 
that night, and that he carefully cleaned and loaded the rusty old shot-gun which 
hung upon the wall of his bedroom. 


Chapter 4 

A FLIGHT FOR LIFE 

On the morning which followed his interview with the Mormon Prophet, John 
Perrier went in to Salt Lake City, and having found his acquaintance, who was 
bound for the Nevada Mountains, he entrusted him with his message to Jefferson 
Hope. In it he told the young man of the imminent danger which threatened 
them, and how necessary it was that he should return. Having done thus he 
felt easier in his mind, and returned home with a lighter heart. 

As he approached his farm, he was surprised to see a horse hitched to each of 
the posts of the gate. Still more surpris^ was he on the entering to find two 
young men in possession of his sitting-room. One, with a long pale face, was 
leaning back in the rocking-chair, with his feet cocked up upon the stove. The 
other, a bull-necked youth with coarse, bloated features, was standing in front 
of the window with his hands in his pockets whistling a popular hymn. Both of 
them nodded to Femer as he entered, and the one in the rocking-chair commenced 
the conversation. 

“Maybe you don't know us,” he said. “This here is the son of Elder Drebber, 
and I’m Joseph Stangerson, who travelled with you in the desert when the Lord 
stretched out His hand and gathered you into the true fold.” 

“As He will all the nations in His own good time,” said the other in a nasal 
voice; “He gnndeth slowly but exceeding small.” 

John Perrier bowed coldly. He had guessed who his visitors were. 

“We have come,” continued Stangerson, “at the advice of our fathers to solicit 
the hand of your daughter for whichever of us may seem good to you and to her. 
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As I have but four wives and Brother Drebber here has seven, it appears to me that 
my claim is the stronger one." 

“Nay, nay, Brother Stangerson," cried the other; “the question is not how many 
wives we have, but how many we can keep. My father has now given over his 
mills to me, and I am the richer man.” 

“But my prospects are better,” said the other, warmly. "When the Lord re¬ 
moves my father, I shall have his tanning yard and his leather factory. Then I am 
your elder, and am higher in the Church.” 

“It will be for the maiden to decide,” rejoined young Drebber, smirking at his 
own reflection in the glass. "We will leave it all to her decision.” 

During this dialogue John Ferrier had stood fuming in the doorway, hardly Able 
to keep his riding-whip from the backs of his two visitors. \ 

“Look here,” he said at last, striding up to them, “when my daughter summons 
you, you can come, but until then I don't want to see your faces again.” \ 

The two young Mormons stared at him in amazement. In their eyes this coAi- 
petition between them for the maiden's hand was the highest of honours both ^ 
her and her father. 

“There are two ways out of the room,” cried Ferrier; “there is the door, and there 
is the window. Which do you care to use?” ’ 

His brown face looked so savage, and his gaunt hands so threatening, that his 
visitors sprang to their feet and beat a hurried retreat. The old farmer followed 
them to the door. 

“Let me know when you have settled which it is to be,” he said, sardonically. 

"You shall smart for this!” Stangerson cried, white with rage. “You have defied 
the Prophet and the Council of Four. You shall rue it to the end of your days.” 

‘The hand of the Lord shall be heavy upon you,” cried young Drebber; “He 
will arise and smite youl” 

“Then I'll start the smiting,” exclaimed Ferrier, furiously, and would have 
rushed upstairs for his gun had not Lucy seized him by the arm and restrained 
him. Before he could escape from her, the clatter of horses' hoofs told him that 
they were beyond his reach. 

“The young canting rascalsl” he exclaimed, wiping the perspiration from his 
forehead; “I would sooner see you in your grave, my girl, than the wife of either 
of them.” 

“And so should I, father,” she answered, with spirit; “but Jefferson will soon 
be here.” 

“Yes. It will not be long before he comes. 'The sooner the better, for we do 
not know what their next move may be.” 

It was, indeed, high time that someone capable of giving advice and help should 
come to the aid of the sturdy old farmer and his adopted daughter. In the whole 
history of the settlement there had never been such a case of rank disobedience 
to the authority of the Elders. If minor errors were punished so sternly, what 
would be the fate of this arch rebel? Ferrier knew that his wealth and position 
would be of no avail to him. Others as well known and as rich as himself had 
been spirited away before now, and their goods given over to the Church. He was 
a brave man, but he trembled at the vague, shadowy terrors which hung over him. 
Any known danger he could face with a firm lip, but this suspense was unnervii^. 
He concealed & fears from bis daughter, however, and affected to make light 
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of the whole matter, thou^ she, with the keen eye of love, saw plainly that he 
was ill at ease. 

He expected that he would receive some message or remonstrance from Young 
as to his conduct;^ and he was not mistaken, though it came in an unlooked-for 
manner. Upon rising next morning he found, to his surprise, a small square of 
paper pinned on to the coverlet of his bed just over his chest. On it was printed, 
in bold, straggling letters:— 

nTwenty-nine days are given you for amendment, and then— 

The dash was more fear-inspiring than any threat could have been. How this 
warning came into his room puzzled John Perrier sorely, for his servants slept in 
an outhouse, and the doors and windows had all been secured. He crumpled the 
paper up and said nothing to his daughter, but the incident struck a chill into his 
heart. Tlie twenty-nine days were evidently the balance of the month which Young 
had promised. What strength or courage could avail against an enemy armed with 
such mysterious powers? The hand which fastened that pin might have struck him 
to the heart, and he could never have known who had slain him. 

Still more shaken was he next morning. They had sat down to their breakfast, 
when Lucy with a cry of surprise pointed upwards. In the centre of the ceiling was 
scrawled, with a burned stick apparently, the number 28 . To his daughter it was 
unintelligible, and he did not enlighten her. That night he sat up with his gun and 
kept watch and ward. He saw and he heard nothing, and yet in the morning a 
great 27 had been painted upon the outside of his door. 

Thus day followed day; and as sure as morning came he found that his unseen 
enemies had kept their register, and had marked up in some conspicuous position 
how many days were still left to him out of the month of grace. Somebmes the 
fatal numbers appeared upon the walls, sometimes upon the floors, occasionally 
they were on small placards stuck upon the garden gate or the railings. With all 
his vigilance John Ferrier could not discover whence these daily warnings pro¬ 
ceeded. A horror which was almost superstitious came upon him at the sight of 
them. He became haggard and restless, and his eyes had the troubled look of 
some hunted creature. He had but one hope in life now, and that was for the 
arrival of the young hunter from Nevada. 

Twenty had changed to fifteen, and fifteen to ten, but there was no news of the 
absentee. One by one the numbers dwindled down, and still there came no sign 
of him. Whenever a horseman clattered down the road, or a driver shouted at his 
team, the old farmer hurried to the gate, thinking that help had arrived at last. At 
last, when he saw five give way to four and that again to three, he lost heart, and 
abandoned all hope of escape. Singlehanded, and with his limited knowledge of 
the mountains which surrounded the settlement, he knew that he was powerless. 
The more frequented roads were strictly watched and guarded, and none could 
pass along them without an order from the Council. Turn which way he would, 
there appeared to be no avoiding the blow which hung over him. Yet the old 
man never wavered in his resolution to part with life itself before be consented to 
what he regarded as his daughter’s dishonour. 

He was sitting alone one evening pondering deeply over his troubles, and search¬ 
ing vainly for some way out of them. That morning had shown the figure 2 upon 
the wall of his house, and the next day would be the last of the allotted time. 
What was to happen then? All manner of vague and terrible fancies filled his 
imagination. And his daughter—what was to become of her after be was gone? 
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Was there no escape from the invisible network which was drawn all round them? 
He sank his head upon the table and sobbed at the thought of his own impotence. 

What was that? In the silence he heard a gentle scratching sound-low, but 
very distinct in the quiet of the night It came from the door of the house. Femer 
crept into the hall and listened intently. There was a pause for a few moments, 
and then the low, insidious sound was repeated Someone was evidently tapping 
very gently upon one of the panels of the door. Was it some midnight assassin 
who had come to carry out the murderous orders of the secret tribunal? Or was 
it some agent who was marking up that the last day of grace had amved? John 
Femer felt that instant death would be better than the suspense which fchook 
his nerves and chilled his heart. Springing forward, he drew the bolt and threw 
the door open \ 

Outside all was calm and quiet. The night was fine, and the stars were twinkling 
brightly overhead The little front garden lay before the farmer's eyes bounded 
by the fence and gate, but neither there nor on the road was any human bqing 
to be seen With a sigh of relief, Femer looked to right and to left, until, hap¬ 
pening to glance straight down at his own feet, he saw to his astonishment a man 
lying flat upon his face upon the ground, with arms and legs all asprawl 

So unnerved was he at the sight that he leaned up against the wall with his 
hand to his throat to stifle his inclination to call out His first thought was that 
the prostrate figure was that of some wounded or dying man, but as he watched 
it he saw it writhe along the ground and into the hall with the rapidity and noise- 
lessness of a serpent Once within the house the man sprang to his feet, closed 
the door, and revealed to the astonished farmer the fierce face and resolute ex¬ 
pression of Jefferson Hope. 

“Good God!*’ gasped John Femer “How you scared me! Whatever made you 
come in like that?” 

“Give me food," the other said, hoarsely “I have had no time for bite or sup 
for eight-and-forty hours" He flung himself upon the cold meat and bread which 
were still lying upon the table from his host's supper, and devoured it voraciously. 
“Does Lucy bear up well?” he asked, when he had satisfied his hunger 

“Yes She does not know the danger,” her father answered 

‘That is well. The house is watched on every side. That is why I crawled my 
way up to it. They may be darned sharp, but they're not quite sharp enough to 
catch a Washoe hunter.” 

John Femer felt a different man now that he realized that he had a devoted 
ally. He seized the young man's leathery hand and wrung it cordially. “You're a 
man to be proud of,” he said. “There are not many who would come to share 
our danger and our troubles.” 

“You've hit It there, pard,” the young hunter answered “I have a respect for 
you, but if you were alone in this business I'd think twice before I put my head 
into such a hornet's nest. It’s Lucy that bnngs me here, and before harm comes on 
her I guess there will be one less o' the Hope family in Utah.” 

“What are we to do?” 

“To-morrow is your last day, and unless you act to-night you are lost. I have a 
mule and two horses waibng m the Eagle Ravine. How much money have you?” 

“Two thousand dollars in gold, and five in notes ” 

“That will do. I have as much more to add to it. We must push for Canon City 
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through the mountains. You had best wake Lucy. It is as well that the servants do 
not sleep in the house.” 

While Ferrier was absent, preparing his daughter for the approaching journey, 
Jefferson Hope jpiacked all the eatables that he could find into a small parcel, and 
filled a stoneware jar with water, for he knew by experience that the mountain wells 
were few and far between. He had hardly completed his arrangements before the 
farmer returned with his daughter all dressed and ready for a start. The greeting 
between the lovers was warm, but brief, for minutes were precious, and there 
was much to be done. 

”We must make our start at once,” said Jefferson Hope, speaking in a low but 
resolute voice, like one who realizes the greatness of the peril, but has steeled his 
heart to meet it. “The front and back entrances are watched, but with caution we 
may get away through the side window and across the fields. Once on the road we 
are only two miles from the Ravine where the horses are waiting. By daybreak 
we should be halfway through the mountains." 

“What if we are stopped?” asked Ferrier. 

Hope slapped the revolver butt which protruded from the front of his tunio 
“If they are too many for us, we shall take two or three of them with us,” he said 
with a sinister smile. 

The lights inside the house had all been extinguished, and from the darkened 
window Ferrier peered over the fields which had been his own, and which he was 
now about to abandon forever. He had long nerved himself to the sacrifice, how¬ 
ever, and the thought of the honour and happiness of his daughter outweighed 
any regret at his ruined fortunes. All looked so peaceful and happy, the rustling 
trees and the broad silent stretch of grainland, that it was difficult to realize that 
the spirit of murder lurked through it all. Yet the white face and set expression of 
the young hunter showed that m his approach to the house he had seen enough 
to satisfy him upon that head. 

Ferrier carried the bag of gold and notes, Jefferson Hope had the scanty pro¬ 
visions and water, while Lucy had a small bundle containing a few of her more 
valued possessions. Opening the window very slowly and carefully, they waited 
until a dark cloud had somewhat obscured the night, and then one by one passed 
through into the little garden. With bated breath and crouching figures they 
stumbled across it, and gained the shelter of the hedge, which they skirted until 
they came to the gap which opened into the cornfield. They had just reached this 
point when the young man seized his two companions and dragged them down into 
the shadow, where they lay silent and trembling. 

It was as well that his prairie training had given Jefferson Hope the ears of a 
lynx. He and his friends had hardly crouched down before the melancholy hooting 
of a mountain owl was heard within a few yards of them, which was immediately 
answered by another hoot at a small distance. At the same moment a vague, shad¬ 
owy figure emerged from the gap for which they had been making, and ottered 
the plaintive signal cry again, on which a second man appeared out of the obscurity. 

“To-morrow at midnight,” said the first, who appeared to be in authority. 
“When the whippoorwill calls three times.” 

“It is well,” returned the other. “Shall I tell Brother Drebber?” 

“Pass it on to him, and from him to the others. Nine to seven!” 

“Seven to five!” repeated the other; and the two figures flitted away in different 
directions. Their concluding words had evidently been some form of sign and 
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countersign The instant that their footsteps had died away in the distance, Jeffer¬ 
son Hope sprang to his feet, and helping his companions through the gap, led the 
way across the fields at the top of his speed, supporting and half-carrying the girl 
when her strength appeared to fail her 

**Hurry on! hurry onl” he gasped from bme to time "We are through the line 
of sentinels Everything depends on speed Hurry on!*' 

Once on the high road, they made rapid progress Only once did they meet 
anyone, and then they managed to slip into a field, and so avoid recognition Be¬ 
fore reaching the town the hunter branched away into a rugged and narrow foot 
path which led to the mountains Two dark, jagged peaks loomed above them 
through the darkness, and the defile which led between them was the Eagle Cafion 
in which the horses were awaibng them With unerring instinct Jefferson Hope 
picked his way among the great boulders and along the bed of a dried up water 
course, until he came to the retired comer screened with rocks, where the faithful 
animals had been picketed The girl was placed upon the mule, and old Femi^er 
upon one of the horses, with his money bag, while Jefferson Hope led the other 
along the precipitous and dangerous path 

It was a bewildering route for anyone who was not accustomed to face Nature 
in her wildest moods On the one side a great crag towered up a thousand feet or 
more, black, stem, and menacing, with long basaltic columns upon its rugged sur 
face like the ribs of some petrified monster On the other hand a wild chaos of 
boulders and debris made all advance impossible Between the two xan the irregu¬ 
lar tracks, so narrow in places that they had to travel in Indian file, and so rough 
that only practised riders could have traversed it at all Yet, in spite of all dangers 
and difficulties, the hearts of the fugitives were light within them, for every step 
increased the distance between them and the terrible despotism from which they 
were flying 

They soon had a proof, however, that they were still within the junsdiction of 
the Saints They had reached the very wildest and most desolate portion of the 
pass when the girl gave a startled cry, and pointed upwards On a rock which 
overlooked the track, showing out dark and plain against the sky, there stood a 
solitary sentinel He saw them as soon as they perceived him, and his military 
challenge of "Who goes there?” rang through the silent ravine 

"Travellers for Nevada,” said Jefferson Hope, with his hand upon the nfle which 
hung by his saddle 

They could see the lonely watcher fingenng his gun, and peenng down at them 
as if dissatisfied at their reply 

"By whose permission?" he asked 

"The Holy Four," answered Ferrier. His Mormon experiences had taught him 
that that was the highest authority to which he could refer 

"Nine to seven," cned the sentinel 

"Seven to five," returned Jefferson Hope promptly, remembenng the counter¬ 
sign which he had heard in the garden 

"Pass, and the Lord go with you," said the voice from above. Beyond his post 
die path broadened out, and the horses were able to break into a trot Looking 
back, they could see the solitary watcher leaning upon his gun, and knew that they 
had passed the outlying post of the chosen people, and that freedom lay before 
them 
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Chapter 5 

THE AVENGING ANGELS 

All night their course lay through intncate defiles and over irregular and rock- 
strewn paths. More than once they lost their way, but Hope's intimate knowledge 
of the mountains enabled them to regain the track once more. When morning 
broke, a scene of marvellous though savage beauty lay before them. In every direc¬ 
tion the great snow-capped peaks hemmed them in, peeping over each other's 
shoulders to the far horizon. So steep were the rocky banks on either side of them 
that the larch and the pine seemed to be suspended over their heads, and to need 
only a gust of wind to come hurtling down upon them. Nor was the fear entirely 
an illusion, for the barren valley was thickly strewn with trees and boulders which 
had fallen in a similar manner. Even as they passed, a great rock came thundenng 
down with a hoarse rattle which woke the echoes in the silent gorges, and startled 
the weary horses into a gallop. 

As the sun rose slowly above the eastern horizon, the caps of the great moun¬ 
tains lit up one after the other, like lamps at a festival, until they were all ruddy 
and glowing. The magnificent spectacle cheered the hearts of the three fugitives 
and gave them fresh energy. At a wild torrent which swept out of a ravine they 
called a halt and watered their horses, while they partook of a hasty breakfast. 
Lucy and her father would fain have rested longer, but Jefferson Hope was in¬ 
exorable. “They will be upon our track by this time,*' he said. “Everything de¬ 
pends upon our speed. Once safe in Carson, we may rest for the remainder of our 
lives." 

During the whole of that day they struggled on through the defiles, and by 
evening they calculated that they were more than thirty miles from their enemies. 
At night-time they chose the base of a beetling crag, where the rocks offered some 
protection from the chill wind, and there, huddled together for warmth, they 
en)oyed a few hours' sleep. Before daybreak, however, they were up and on their 
way once more. They had seen no signs of any pursuers, and Jefferson Hope began 
to think that they were fairly out of the reach of the terrible organization whose 
enmity they had incurred. He little knew how far that iron grasp could reach, or 
how soon it was to close upon them and crush them. 

About the middle of the second day of their flight their scanty store of provi¬ 
sions began to run out. This gave the hunter little uneasiness, however, for there 
was game to be had among the mountains, and he had frequently before had to 
depend upon his rifle for the needs of life. Choosing a sheltered nook, he piled 
together a few dried branches and made a blazing fire, at which his companions 
might warm themselves, for they were now nearly five thousand feet above the 
sea level, and the air was bitter and keen. Having tethered the horses, and bid 
Lucy adieu, he threw his gun over his shoulder, and set out in search of whatever 
chance mi^t throw in his way. Looking back, he saw the old man and the young 
girl crouching over the biasing fire, while the three animals stood motionless in 
the background. Then the intervening rocks hid them from his view. 

He walked for a couple of miles through one ravine after another without sue- 
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cess, though, from the marks upon the bark of the trees, and other indications, 
he judged that there were numerous bears in the vicinity. At last, after two or 
three hours’ fruitless search, he was thinking of turning back in despair, when 
casting his eyes upwards he saw a sight which sent a thrill of pleasure through 
his heart. On the ^ge of a jutting pinnacle, three or four hundred feet above him, 
there stood a creature somewhat resembling a sheep in appearance, but armed with 
a pair of gigantic horns. The big-horn—for so it is called—was acting, probably, as a 
guardian over a flock which were invisible to the hunter; but fortunately it was 
heading in the opposite direction, and had not perceived him. Lying on his face, 
he rested his rifle upon a rock, and took a long and steady aim before drawing!the 
trigger. The animal sprang into the air, tottered for a moment upon the edge of 
the precipice, and then came crashing down into the valley beneath. \ 

The creature was too unwieldy to lift, so the hunter contented himself swth 
cutting away one haunch and part of the flank. With this trophy over his shouldW, 
he hastened to retrace his steps, for the evening was already drawing in. He had 
hardly started, however, before he realized the difficulty which faced him. In his 
eagerness he had wandered far past the ravines which were known to him, and it 
was no easy matter to pick out the path which he had taken. The valley in which 
he found himself divided and sub-divided into many gorges, which were so like 
each other that it was impossible to distinguish one from the other. He followed 
one for a mile or more until he came to a mountain torrent which he was sure 
that he had never seen before. Convinced that he had taken the wrong turn, he 
tried another, but with the same result. Night was coming on rapidly, and it wajs 
almost dark before he at last found himself in a defile which was familiar to him. 
Even then it was no easy matter to keep to the right track, for the moon had not 
yet risen, and the high cliffs on either side made the obscurity more profound. 
Weighed down with his burden, and weary from his exertions, he stumbled along, 
keeping up his heart by the reflection that every step brought him nearer to Lucy, 
and that he canied with him enough to ensure them food for the remainder of 
their journey. 

He had now come to the mouth of the very defile in which he had left them. 
Even in the darkness he could recognize the outline of the cliffs which bounded it. 
They must, he reflected, be awaiting him anxiously, for he had been absent nearly 
five hours. In the gladness of his heart he put his hands to his mouth and made 
the glen reecho to a loud halloo as a signal that he was coming. He paused and 
listened for an answer. None came save his own cry, which clattered up the dreary, 
silent ravines, and was borne back to his ears in countless repetitions. Again he 
shouted, even louder than before, and again no whisper came back from the friends 
whom he had left such a short time ago. A vague, nameless dread came over him, 
and he hurried onward frantically,'dropping the precious food in his agitation. 

When he turned the comer, he came full in sight of the spot where the fire 
had been lit. There was still’ a Rowing pile of wood ashes there, but it had 
evidently not ^been tended since his departure. The same dead silence still reigned 
all round. With his fears all changed to convictions, he hurried on. There was no 
living creature near the remains of the fire: animals, man, maiden, all were gone. 
It was only too clear that some sudden and terrible disaster had occurred during 
hts absence-a disaster which had embraced them all, and yet had left no traces 
b^ind it. 

Bewildered and stunned by this blow, Jeflferson Hope felt his head spin round, 
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and had to lean upon his rifle to save himself from falling. He was essentially a 
man of action, however, and speedily recovered from his temporary impotence. 
Seizing a half-consumed piece of wood from the smouldering fire, he blew it into 
a flame, and prodfeeded with its help to examine the little camp. The ground was 
all stamped down by the feet of horses, showing that a large party of mounted 
men had overtaken the fugitives, and iht direction of their tracks proved that 
they had afterwards turned back to Salt Lake City. Had they carried back both of 
his companions with them? Jefferson Hope had almost persuaded himself that 
they must have done so, when his eye fell upon an object which made every nerve 
of his body tingle within him. A little way on one side of the camp was a low- 
lying heap of reddish soil, which had assuredly not been there before. There was 
no mistaking it for anything but a newly dug grave. As the young hunter ap¬ 
proached it, he perceived that a stick had been planted on it, with a sheet of 
paper stuck in the cleft fork of it The inscription upon the paper was brief, 
but to the point: 

John Perrier, ^ 

FORMERLY OF SALT LAKE CITY. 

Died August 4 th, i 860 . 

The sturdy old man, whom he had left so short a time before, was gone, then, and 
this was all his epitaph. Jefferson Hope looked wildly round to see if there was a 
second grave, but there was no sign of one. Lucy had been carried back by their 
terrible pursuers to fulfil her original destiny, by ^coming one of the harem of an 
Elder's son. As the young fellow realized the certainty of her fate, and his own 
powerlessness to prevent it, he wished that he, too, was lying with the old farmer 
in his last silent resting-place. 

Again, however, his active spirit shook oS the lethargy which springs from de¬ 
spair. If there was nothing else left to him, he could at least devote his life to 
revenge. With indomitable patience and perseverance, Jefferson Hope possessed 
also a power of sustained vindictiveness, which he may have learned from the In¬ 
dians amongst whom he had lived. As he stood by the desolate fire, he felt that 
the only one thing which could assuage his grief would be thorough and complete 
retribution, brought by his own hand upon his enemies. His strong will and un¬ 
tiring energy should, he determined, be devoted to that one end. With a grim, 
white face, he retraced his steps to where he had dropped the food, and having 
stirred up the smouldering fire, he cooked enough to last him for a few days. This 
he made up into a bundle, and, tired as he was, he set himself to walk back through 
the mountains upon the track of the Avenging Angels. 

For five days he toiled footsore and weary through the defiles which he had 
already traversed on horseback. At night he flung himself down among the rocks, 
and snatched a few hours of sleep; but before daybreak he was always well on his 
way. On the sixth day, he reached the Eagle Cafton, from which they had com¬ 
menced their ill-fated flight. Thence he could look down upon the home of the 
Saints. Worn and exhausted, he leaned upon his rifle and shook his gaunt hand 
fiercely at the silent widespread city beneath him. As he looked at it, he observed 
that there were flags in some of the principal streets, and other signs of festivity. 
He was still speculating as to what this might mean when he heard the clatter of 
horse’s hoofs, and saw a mounted man riding towards him. As he approached, he 
recognized him as a Mormon named Cowper, to whom he had rendered services 
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at different times He therefore accosted him when he got up to him, with the 
ob)ect of finding out what Lucy Femer’s fate had been 

“I am Jefferson Hope,” he said “You remember me ” 

The Mormon looked at him with undisguised astonishment—indeed, it was 
difficult to recognize in this tattered, unkempt wanderer, with ghastly white face 
and fierce, wild eyes, the spruce young hunter of former days Having, however, at 
last satisfied himself as to his identity, the man’s surprise changed to consternation. 

“You are mad to come here,” he cried “It is as much as my own life is worth to 
be seen talking with you There is a warrant against you from the Holy Four for 
assisting the Ferners away ” j 

“I don’t fear them, or their warrant,” Hope said, earnestly “You must kijow 
something of this matter, Cowper I con)ure you by everything you hold deaA to 
answer a few questions We have always been friends For God’s sake, don’t refuse 
to answer me ” 

“What IS it?” the Mormon asked, uneasily “Be quick The very rocks have ea^ 
and the trees eyes ” 

“What has become of Lucy Femer?” 

“She was married yesterday to young Drebber Hold up, man, hold up, you 
have no life left in you ” 

“Don’t mind me, said Hope faintly He was white to the very lips, and had 
sunk down on the stone against which he had been leaning “Mamed, you say?” 

“Mamed yesterday—that s what those flags are for on the Endowment House 
There was some words between young Drebber and young Stangerson as to which 
was to have her They’d both been in the party that followed them, and Stangerson 
had shot her father, which seemed to give him the best claim, but when they 
argued it out in council, Drebber’s party was the stronger, so the Prophet gave her 
over to him No one won’t have her very long though, for I saw death in her face 
yesterday She is more like a ghost than a woman Are you off, then? 

“Yes, 1 am off,” said Jefferson Hope, who had risen from his seat His face might 
have been chiselled out of marble, so hard and set was its expression, while its 
eyes glowed with a baleful light 

“Where are you going?” 

“Never mind,” he answered, and, slinging his weapon over his shoulder, strode 
off down the gorge and so away into the heart of the mountains to the haunts of 
the wild beasts Amongst them all there was none so fierce and so dangerous as 
himself 

The prediction of the Mormon was only too well fulfilled Whether it was the 
terrible death of her father or the effects of the hateful marnage into which she 
had been forced, poor Lucy never held up her head again, but pined away and 
died within a month Her sottish husband, who had mamed her principally for 
the sake of John Femcr’s property, did not affect any great grief at his bereave¬ 
ment, but his other wives mourned over her, and sat up with her the night before 
the bunal, as is the Mormon custom They were grouped round the bier in the 
early hours of the morning, when, to their inexpressible fear and astonishment, 
the door was flung open, and a savage-looking, weather-beaten man in tattered 
garments strode into the room Without a glance or a word to the cowering women, 
he walked up to the white silent figure which had once contained the pure soul of 
Lucy Femer Stooping over her, he pressed his lips reverently to her cold forehead, 
and then, snatching up her hand, he took the wedding nng from her finger. “She 
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shall not be buried in that/* he cried with a fierce snarl, and before an alarm could 
be raised sprang down the stairs and was gone So strange and so brief was the 
episode that the jvatchers might have found it hard to believe it themselves or 
persuade other people of it, had it not been for the undeniable fact that the 
circlet of gold which marked her as having been a bnde had disappeared 

For some months Jefferson Hope lingered among the mountains, leading a 
strange, wild life, and nursing in his heart the fierce desire for vengeance which 
possessed him Tales were told in the city of the weird figure which was seen 
prowling about the suburbs, and which haunted the lonely mountain gorges Once 
a bullet whistled through Stangerson’s window and flattened itself upon the wall 
within a foot of him On another occasion, as Drebber passed under a cliff a great 
boulder crashed down on him, and he only escaped a terrible death by throwing 
himself upon his face The two young Mormons were not long m discovenng the 
reason of these attempts upon their lives, and led repeated expeditions into the 
mountains in the hope of capturing or killing their enemy, but always without 
success Then they adopted the precaution of never going out alone or after night¬ 
fall, and of having their houses guaided After a bme they were able to relax these * 
measures, for nothing was either heard or seen of their opponent, and they hoped 
that time had cooled his vindictiveness 

Far from doing so, it had, if anything, augmented it The hunter's mind was 
of a hard, unyielding nature, and the predominant idea of revenge had taken such 
complete possession of it that there was no room for any other emotion He was, 
however, above all things, practical He soon realized that even his iron consbtu- 
tion could not stand the incessant strain which he was putting upon it Exposure 
and want of wholesome food were weanng him out If he died like a dog among 
the mountains, what was to become of his revenge then? And yet such a death 
was sure to overtake him if he persisted He felt that that was to play his enemy's 
game, so he reluctantly returned to the old Nevada mines, there to recruit his 
health and to amass money enough to allow him to pursue his object without 
privation 

His intention had been to be absent a year at the most, but a combinabon of 
unforeseen circumstances prevented his leaving the mines for nearly five At the 
end of that time, however, his memory of his wrongs and his craving for revenge 
were quite as keen as on that memorable night when he had stood by John Ferrier's 
grave Disguised, and under an assumed name, he returned to Salt Lake City, 
careless what became of his own life, as long as he obtained what he knew to be 
justice There he found evil tidings awaibng him There had been a schism among 
the Chosen People a few months before, some of the younger members of the 
Church having rebelled against the authority of the Elders, and the result had 
been the secession of a certain number of the malcontents, who had left Utah 
and become Gentiles Among these had been Drebber and Stangerson, and no 
one knew whither they had gone. Rumour reported that Drebber had managed 
to convert a large part of his property into money, and that he had departed a 
wealthy man, while his companion, Stangerson, was comparabvely poor There was 
no clue at all, however, as to their whereabouts 

Many a man, however vindicbve, would have abandoned all thought of revenge 
in the boe of such a difficulty, but Jefferson Hope never faltered for a moment 
With the small competence he possessed, eked out by such employment as he 
could pick up, he travelled from town to town through the United States m quest 
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of his enemies. Year passed into year, his black hair turned grizzled, but still he 
wandered on, a human bloodhound, with his mind wholly set upon the one object 
to which he had devoted his life. At last his perseverance was rewarded. It was but 
a glance of a face in a window, but that one glance told him that Cleveland in 
Ohio possessed the men whom he was in pursuit of. He returned to his miserable 
lodgings with his plan of vengeance all arranged. It chanced, however, that 
Drebber, looking from his window, had recognized the vagrant in the street, and 
had read murder in his eyes. He hurried before a justice of the peace accompanied 
by Stangerson, who had become his private secretary, and represented to him that 
they were in danger of their lives from the jealousy and hatred of an old r^al. 
That evening JefEerson Hope was taken into custody, and not being able to find 
sureties, was detained for some weeks. When at last he was liberated it was only 
to find that Drebber’s house was deserted, and that he and his secretary had de¬ 
parted for Europe. 

Again the avenger had been foiled, and again his concentrated hatred urg^ 
him to continue the pursuit. Funds were wanting, however, and for some time 
he had to return to work, saving every dollar for his approaching journey. At last, 
having collected enough to keep life in him, he departed for Europe, and tracked 
his enemies from city to city, working his way in any menial capacity, but never 
overtaking the fugitives. When he reached St. Petersburg, they had departed for 
Paris; and when he followed them there, he learned that they had just set off for 
Copenhagen. At the Danish capital he was again a few days late, for they had 
journeyed on to London, where he at last succeeded in running them to earth. As 
to what occurred there, we cannot do better than quote the old hunter's own 
account, as duly recorded in Dr. Watson's Journal, to which we are already under 
such obligations. 


Chapter 6 

A CONTINUATION OF THE REMINISCENCES OF 
JOHN WATSON, M.D. 

OuB prisoner's furious resistance did not apparently indicate any ferocity in his 
disposition towards ourselves, for on finding himself powerless, he smiled in an 
affable manner, and expressed his hopes that he had not hurt any of us in the 
scufiBe. guess you're going to take me to the police-station," he remarked to 
Sherlock Holmes. "My cab's at the door. If you'll loose my legs I'll walk down 
to it. I’m not so light to lift as I used to be." 

Gregson and Lestxade exchanged glances, as if they thought this proposition 
rather a bold one; but Holmes at once took the prisoner at his word, and loosened 
the towel which we had bound round his ankles. He rose and stretched his legs, as 
diough to assure himself that they were free once more. I remember that I thought 
to myself, as I eyed him, that I had seldom seen a more powerfully built man; and 
his dark, sunburned face bore an expression of determination and energy which 
was as formidable as his personal strength. 

"If there's a vacant place for a chief ot the poliqe, I reckon you are the man for 
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it/’ he said, gazing with undisguised admiration at my fellow-lodger. Hlie way you 
kept on my trail was a caution/’ 

’Tou had bet^ come with me,” said Holmes to the two detectives. 

“I can drive you,” said Lestrade. 

“Goodl and Gregson can come inside with me. You too. Doctor. You have taken 
an interest in the case, and may as well stick to us.” 

I assented gladly, and we all descended together. Our prisoner made no at¬ 
tempt at escape, but stepped calmly into the cab which had been his, and we 
followed him. Lestrade mounted the box, whipped up the horse, and brought us 
in a very short time to our destination. We were ushered into a small chamber, 
where a police inspector noted down our prisoner’s name and the names of the 
men with whose murder he had been charged. The oCBcial was a white-faced, 
unemotional man, who went through his duties in a dull, mechanical way. ’The 
prisoner will be put before the magistrates in the course of the week,” he said; 
"in the meantime, Mr. JeSerson Hope, have you anything that you wish to say? 

I must warn you that your words will be taken down, and may be used against 
you.” 

“I’ve got a good deal to say,” our prisoner said slowly. “I want to tell you gen-' 
tlemen all about it.” 

"Hadn’t you better reserve that for your trial?” asked the inspector. 

“I may never be tried,” he answered. "You needn’t look startled. It isn’t suicide 
I am thinking of. Are you a doctor?” He turned his herce dark eyes upon me as 
he asked this last question. 

‘Tes, I am,” I answered. 

"Then put your hand here,” he said, with a smile, motioning with his manacled 
wrists towards his chest. 

I did SO; and became at once conscious of an extraordinary throbbing and 
commotion which was going on inside. The walls of his chest seemed to thrill and 
quiver as a frail building would do inside when some powerful engine was at 
work. In the silence of the room I could hear a dull humming and buzzing noise 
which proceeded from the same source. 

"Why,” I cried, "you have an aortic aneurism!” 

‘That’s what they call it,” he said, placidly. “I went to a doctor last week about 
it, and he told me that it is bound to burst before many days passed. It has been 
getting worse for years. I got it from overexposure and under-feeding among the 
Salt Lake Mountains. I’ve done my work now, and I don’t care how soon I go, but 
I should like to leave some account of the business behind me. 1 don’t want to 
be remembered as a common cut-throat.” 

The inspector and the two detectives had a hurried discussion as to the advisa¬ 
bility of allowing him to tell his story. 

"Do you consider, Doctor, that there is immediate danger?” the former asked. 

"Most certainly there is,” I answered. 

"In that case it is clearly our duty, in the interests of justice, to take his state¬ 
ment,” said the inspector. "You are at liberty, sir, to give your account, which I 
again warn you will be taken down.” 

"I’ll sit down, with your leave,” the prisoner said, suiting the action to ttie word. 
"This aneurism of mine makes me easily tired, and the tussle we bad half an hour 
ago bas^not mended matters. I’m on the brink of the grave, and I am not likely 
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to lie to you. Every word I say is the absolute truths and how you use it is a matter 
of no consequence to me.’’ 

With these words, Jefferson Hope leaned back in his chair and began the follow¬ 
ing remarkable statement. He spoke in a calm and methodical manner, as though 
the events which he narrated were commonplace enough. I can vouch for the ac¬ 
curacy of the subjoined account, for I have had access to Lestrade’s notebook, in 
which the prisoner's words were taken down exactly as they were uttered. 

“It don’t much matter to you why I hated these men,” he said; “it’s enough that 
they were guilty of the death of two humkn beings-a father and daughter-and 
that they had, Aerefore, forfeited their own lives. After the lapse of time that l^as 
passed since their crime, it was impossil>le for me to secure a conviction against 
them in any court. 1 knew of their guilt though, and I determined that 1 should ^ 
judge, jury, and executioner all rolled into one. You'd have done the same, if you 
have any manhood in you, if you had been in my place. \ 

“That girl that 1 spoke of was to have married me twenty years ago. She waS^ 
forced into marrying that same Drebber, and broke her heart over it. 1 took the' 
marriage ring from her dead finger, and I vowed that his dying eyes should rest 
upon that very ring, and that his last thoughts should be of the crime for which 
he was punished. I have carried it about with me, and have followed him and 
his accomplice over two continents until 1 caught them. They thought to tire me 
out, but they could not do it. If I die to-monow, as is likely enough, I die knowing 
that my work in this world is done, and well done. They have perished, and by 
my hand. There is nothing left for me to hope for, or to desire. 

“They were rich and I was poor, so that it was no easy matter for me to follow 
them. When I got to London my pocket was about empty, and I found that I 
must turn my hand to something for my living. Driving and riding are as natural 
to me as walking, so I applied at a cab-owner's office, and soon got employment. I 
was to bring a certain sum a week to the owner, and whatever was over that I 
might keep for myself. There was seldom much over, but I managed to scrape 
along somehow. The hardest job was to learn my way about, for I reckon that of all 
the mazes that ever were contrived, this city is the most confusing. 1 had a map 
beside me, though, and when once I had spotted the principal hotels and stations, 
I got on pretty well. 

“It was some time before I found out where my two gentlemen were living; but 
I inquired and inquired until at last I dropped across them. They were at a 
boarding-house at Camberwell, over oii the otiier side of the river. When once I 
found them out, I knew that I had them at my mercy, I had grown my beard, 
and there was no chance of their recognizing me. I would dog them and follow 
them until 1 saw my opportunity. I was determined that they should not escape 
me again. 

“They were very near doing it for all that. Go where they would about London, 
1 was always at tiieir heels. Sometimes I followed them on my cab, and sorhetimes 
on foot, but the former was the best, for then they could not get away from me. 
It was only early in the morning or late at night that I could earn anything, so that 
I began to get behindhahd with my employer. I did not mind that, however, as 
long as I could lay my hand upon the men I wanted. 

“They were very cunning, though. 'They must have thought that there was 
some chance of didr bdng followed, for they would never go out alone, and never 
irfter nightfall. During two weeks I drove bdind them every day, and never once 
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saw them separate. Drebber himself was drunk half the time, but Stangerson was 
not to be caught napping I watched them late and early, but never saw the ghost 
of a chance, but l^was not discouraged, for something told me that the hour had 
almost come My only fear was that this thing m my chest might burst a little too 
soon and leave my work undone 

*‘At last, one evening I was driving up and down Torquay Terrace, as the street 
was called in which they boarded, when I saw a cab drive up to their door Presently 
some luggage was brought out and after a time Drebber and Stangerson followed 
it, and drove ofi I whipped up my horse and kept within sight of them, feeling 
very ill at ease, for I feared that they were going to shift their quarters At Euston 
Station they got out, and I left a boy to hold my horse and followed them on to 
the platform 1 heard them ask for the Liverpool train, and the guard answer that 
one had )ust gone, and there would not be another for some hours Stangerson 
seemed to be put out at that, but Drebber was rather pleased than otherwise 1 
got so close to them in the bustle that 1 could hear every word that passed between 
them Drebber said that he had a little business of his own to do, and that if the 
other would wait for him he would soon re)Oin him His companion remonstrated 
with him, and reminded him that they had resolved to stick together Drebber 
answered that the matter was a delicate one, and that he must go alone I could 
not catch what Stangerson said to that, but the other burst out swearing, and re¬ 
minded him that he was nothing more than his paid servant, and that he must 
not presume to dictate to him On that the secretary gave it up as a bad job, and 
simply bargained with him that if he missed the last tram he should rejoin him 
at Halliday’s Private Hotel, to which Drebber answered that he would be back 
on the platform before eleven, and made his way out of the station 

*'The moment for which 1 had waited so long had at last come 1 had my enemies 
within my power Together they qould protect each other, but singly they were 
at my mercy I did not act, however, with undue precipitation My plans were al¬ 
ready formed There is no satisfaction in vengeance unless the offender has time 
to realize who it is that strikes him, and why retribution has come upon him 
I had my plans arranged by which I should have the opportunity of making the 
man who had wronged me understand that his old sin had found him out It 
chanced that some days before a gentleman who had been engaged in looking over 
some houses in the Brixton Road had dropped the key of one of them in my car¬ 
nage It was claimed that same evening, and returned, but in the interval 1 had 
taken a moulding of it, and had a duplicate constructed By means of this I had 
access to at least one spot in this great city where I could rely upon being free from 
interruption How to get Drebber to that house was the difficult problem which I 
had now to solve 

"He walked down the road and went into one or two liquor shops, staying for 
nearly half an hour in the last of them When he came out, he staggered m his 
walk, and was evidently pretty well on There was a hansom just in front of me, 
and he hailed it I followed it so close that the nose of my horse was within a 
yard of his driver the whole way We rattled across Waterloo Bndge and through 
miles of streets, until, to my astonishment, we found ourselves back m the ter¬ 
race in which he had boarded I could not imagine what his intention was in 
returning there, but I went on and pulled up my cab a hundred yards or so from 
* the house He entered it, and hw hansom drove away. Give me a glass of water, 
if you please My mouth gets dry with the talking.** 
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1 handed him the glass, and he drank it down. 

*That’s better/* he said. **Well, I waited for a quarter of an hour, or more, when 
suddenly there came a noise like people struggling inside the house. Next moment 
the door was Sung open and two men appeared, one of whom was Drebber, and 
the other was a young chap whom I had never seen before. This fellow had Drebber 
by the collar, and when they came to the head of the steps he gave him a shove 
and a kick which sent him half across the road. 'You houndl' he cried, shaking his 
stick at him; Til teach you to insult an honest girll’ He was so hot that I think 
he would have thrashed Drebber with his cudgel, only that the cur staggered away 
down the road as fast as his 1^ would carry him. He ran as far as the comer, and 
then seeing my cab, he hailed me and jumped in. 'Drive me to Halliday’s Pjrivate 
Hotel,* said he. I 

''W^en I had him fairly inside my cab, my heart jumped so with joy mat I 
feared lest at this last moment my aneurism might go wrong. I drove along slWly, 
weighing in my own mind what it was best to do. I might take him right outlinto 
the country, and there in some deserted lane have my last interview with hii^. I 
had almost decided upon this, when he solved the problem for me. The craze \for 
dnnk had seized him again, and he ordered me to pull up outside a gin palace. 
He went in, leaving word that I should wait for him. There he remained until 
closing time, and when he came out he was so far gone that 1 knew the game was 
in my own hands. 

"Don’t imagine that I intended to kill him in cold blood. It would only have 
been rigid justice if I had done so, but I could not bring myself to do it. I had 
long determined that he should have a show for his life if he chose to take advan¬ 
tage of it. Among the many billets which I have filled in Amenca during my wan¬ 
dering life, I was once janitor and sweeper-out of the laboratory at York College. 
One day the professor was lecturing on poisons, and he showed his students some 
alkaloid, as he called it, which he had extracted from some South American arrow 
poison, and which was so powerful that the least grain meant instant death. I 
spotted the bottle in which &is preparation was kept, and when they were all gone, 
I helped myself to a little of it. I was a fairly good dispenser, so I worked this 
alkaloid into small, soluble pills, and each pill I put in a box with a similar pill 
made without the poison. 1 determined at the time that when I had my chance 
my gentlemen should each have a draw out of one of these boxes, while I ate 
the pill that remained. It would be quite as deadly and a good deal less noisy 
than firing across a handkerchief. From that day I had always my pill boxes about 
with me, and the time had now come when I was to use them. 

"It was nearer one than twelve, and a wild, bleak night, blowing hard and raining 
in torrents. Dismal as it was outside, I was glad within—so ^ad that I could have 
shouted out from pure exultation. If any of you gentlemen have ever pined for a 
thing, and longed for it during twenty long years, and then suddenly found it 
within your reach, you would understand my feelings. I lit a cigar, and puSed at 
it to steady my nerves, but my hands were trembling and my temples throbbing 
with excitment. As I drove, I could see old John Perrier and sweet Lucy looking 
at me out of the darkness and smiling at me, just as plain as I see you all in this 
room. All the way they were ahead of me, one on each side of the horse until I 
pulled up at the house in the Brixton Road. 

"There was not a soul to be seen, nor a sound to be heard, except the dripping 
of &e rain. When I looked in at the window, I found Drebber all huddled to- 
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gether in a dranken sleep. I shook him by the arm, ‘It's time to get out,’ I said. 

*An right, cabby,* said he. 

suppose he thought we had pome to the hotel that he had mentioned, for 
he got out without another word, and followed me down the garden. I had to walk 
beside him to keep him steady, for he was still a little top-heavy. When we came 
to the door, I opened it and led him into the front room. I give you my word that 
all the way, the father and the daughter were walking in front of us. 

*It's infernally dark,* said he, stamping about. 

** *We’ll soon have a light,* 1 said, stnking a match and putting it to a wax candle 
which I had brought with me. *Now, Enoch Drebber,* I continued, turning to him, 
and holding the light to my own face, Vho am 17’ 

"He gazed at me with bleared, drunken eyes for a moment, and then I saw a 
horror spring up in them, and convulse his whole features, which showed me that 
he knew me. He staggered back with a livid hice, and I saw the perspiration break 
out upon his brow, while his teeth chattered in his head. At the sight I leaned my 
back against the door and laughed loud and long. 1 had always known that venge¬ 
ance would be sweet, but I had never hoped for the contentment of soul which 
now possessed me. 

" ‘You dog!' I said; ‘I have hunted you from Salt Lake City to St. Petersburg, 
and you have always escaped me. Now, at last your wanderings have come to an 
end, for either you or I shall never see to-morrow's sun nse.* He shrunk still farther 
away as I spoke, and I could see on his face that he thought I was mad. So 1 was 
for the time. The pulses in my temples beat like sledge-hammers, and I believe 
I would have had a fit of some sort if the blood had not gushed from my nose and 
relieved me. 

" ‘What do you thmk of Lucy Perrier now?* I cried, locking the door, and shak¬ 
ing the key in his face. ‘Punishment has been slow in coming, but it has overtaken 
you at last.* I saw his coward lips tremble as I spoke. He would have begged for his 
life, but he knew well that it was useless. 

" ‘Would you murder me?* he stammered. 

" ‘There is no murder,’ I answered. ‘Who talks of murdering a mad dog? What 
mercy had you upon my poor darling, when you dragged her from her slaughtered 
father, and bore her away to your accursed and shameless harem?* 

" ‘It was not I who killed her father,* he aied. 

* ‘But it was you who broke her innocent heart,* 1 shneked, thrusting tiie box 
before him. ‘Let the high God judge between us. Choose and eat. There is death 
in one and life in the other. I shall take what you leave. Let us see if there is justice 
upon the earth, or if we are ruled by chance.* 

"He cowered away with wild cnes and prayers for mercy, but 1 drew my knife and 
held it to his throat until he had obeyed me. Then I swallowed the other, and we 
stood facing one another in silence for a minute or more, waiting to see which was 
to live and which was to die. Shall 1 ever forget the look which came over his face 
when the fint warning pangs told him that the poison was in his system? I laughed 
as I saw it, and held Lucy's marriage rmg in front of his eyes. It was but for a mo¬ 
ment, for the action of the alkaloid is rapid. A spasm of pam contorted his features; 
he threw his hands out in front of him, staggered, and then, with a hoarse cry, fell 
heavily upon the floor. I turned him over with my foot, and placed my hand upon 
his heaxt. There was no movement. He was deadi 

*The blood had been streaming from my nose, but I had taken no notice of it 
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I don’t know what it was that put it into my head to wnte upon the wall with it 
Perhaps it was some mischievous idea of setting the police upon a wrong track, for 
I felt light-hearted and cheerful. I remember a German being found in New York 
with RACHE written up above him, and it was argued at the time in the news¬ 
papers that the secret societies must have done it I guessed that what puzzled the 
New Yorkers would puzzle the Londoners, so I dipped my finger in my own blood 
and pnnted it on a convenient place on the wall TTicn I walked down to my cab 
and found that there was nobody about, and that the night was still very wild I 
had driven some distance, when I put my hand into the pocket in which I usually 
kept Lucy’s ring, and found that it was not there I was thunderstruck at this, for 
it was the only memento that I had of her Thinking that I might have drooped 
it when I stooped over Drebber’s body, I drove back, and leaving my cab in al side 
street, I went boldly up to the house-for I was ready to dare anything rather man 
lose the nng When I arrived there, I walked nght into the arms of a policeomcer 
who was coming out, and only managed to disarm his suspicions by pretending to 
be hopelessly drunk . 

*That was how Enoch Drebber came to his end All I had to do then was to do 
as much for Stangerson, and so pay off John Femer’s debt I knew that he was 
staying at Halliday’s Private Hotel, and 1 hung about aU day, but he never came 
out. 1 fancy that he suspected something when Drebber failed to put in an appear¬ 
ance He was cunning, was Stangerson, and always on his guard If he thought he 
could keep me off by staying indoors he was very much mistaken I soon found out 
which was the window of his bedroom, and early next morning 1 took advantage 
of some ladders which were lying in the lane behind the hotel, and so made my 
way into his room m the gray of the dawn I woke him up and told him that the 
hour had come when he was to answer for the life he had taken so long before 
1 descnbed Drebber’s death to him, and I gave him the same choice of the poisoned 
pills. Instead of grasping at the chance of safety which that offered him, he sprang 
from his bed and flew at my throat In self-defence I stabbed him to the heart. 
It would have been the same in any case, for Providence would never have allowed 
his guilty hand to pick out anything but the poison 

have little more to say, and it’s as well, for I am about done up I went on 
cabbing it for a day or so, intending to keep at it until I could save enough to take 
me back to America 1 was standing in the yard when a ragged youngster asked if 
there was a cabby there called Jefferson Hope, and said that his cab was wanted 
by a gentleman at 221 B, Baker Street I went round suspecting no harm, and the 
next thing I knew, this young man here had the bracelets on my wnsts, and as 
neatly shackled as ever I saw in my life That’s the whole of my story, gentlemen 
You may consider me to be a murderer, but I hold that I am )ust as much an officer 
of justice as you are ” 

So thnllmg had the man’s narrative been and his manner was so impressive 
that we had sat silent and absorbed Even the professional detectives, blast as they 
were in every detail of cnme, appeared to be keenly interested m the man’s story 
When he finished, we sat for some minutes in a stillness which was only broken 
by the scratching of Lestrade’s pencil as he gave the finishing touches to his short¬ 
hand account. 

nrhere is only one point on which I should like a little more information,” 
Sherlock Holmes said at last. ”Who was your accomplice who came for the nng 
which I advertised?” 
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The prisoner winked at my fnend jocosely can tell my own secrets," he said, 
"but I don’t get other people into trouble I saw your advertisement, and I thought 
it might be a plant, or it might be the ring which I wanted My fnend volunteered 
to go and see I thmk you'll own he did it smartly " 

"Not a doubt St that," said Holmes, heartily 

"Now, gentlemen," the inspector remarked gravely, “the forms of the law must 
be complied with On Thursday the prisoner will be brought before the magistrates, 
and your attendance will be required Until then I will be responsible for him " 
He rang the bell as he spoke, and Jefferson Hope was led off by a couple of warders, 
while my fnend and I made our way out of the station and took a cab back to 
Baker Street 


Chapter 7 

THE CONCLUSION 

i 

We had all been warned to appear before the magistrates upon the Thursday, but 
when the Thursday came there was no occasion for our testimony A higher Judge 
had taken the matter in hand, and Jefferson Hope had been summoned before a 
tnbunal where strict justice would be meted out to him On the very night after 
his capture the aneurism burst, and he was found in the morning stretched upon 
the floor of the cell, with a placid smile upon his face, as though he had been able 
in his dying moments to look back upon a useful life, and on work well done 
' Gregson and Lestrade will be wild about his death," Holmes remarked, as we 
chatted it over next evening "Where will their grand advertisement be now?’ 
"I don t see that they had very much to do with his capture," I answered 
"What you do in this world is a matter of no consequence," returned my com 
panion, bitterly ’The question is, what can you make people Wieve that you have 
done? Never mind,” he continued, more bnghtly, after a pause "I would not have 
missed the investigation for anything There has been no better case within mv 
recollection Simple as it was, there were several most instructive points about it" 
“Simplel' I qaculated 

"Well, really, it can hardly be described as otherwise,” said Sherlock Holmes, 
smiling at my surprise "The proof of its intrinsic simplicity is, that without any 
help save a few very ordinary deductions I was able to lay my hand upon the 
criminal within three days" 

’That is true," said I 

"I have already explained to you that what is out of the common is usually a 
guide rather than a hindrance In solving a problem of this sort, the grand thing is 
to be able to reason backward That is a very useful accomplishment, and a very 
easy one, but people do not practise it much In the everyday affairs of life it is 
more useful to reason forward, and so the other comes to be neglected There are 
fifty who can reason synthetically for one who can reason analytically ” 

"1 confess," said I, "that I do not quite follow you " 

"I hardly expected that you would Let me see if I can make it clearer Most 
people, if you describe a tram of events to them, will tell you what the result 
would be They can put those events together in their minds, and argue from them 
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that something will come to pass* Them are few people, however, who, if you told 
them a result, would be able to evolve from their own inner consciousness what 
the steps were which led up to that result. This power is what I mean when I talk 
of reasoning backward, or analytically." 

"1 understand," said I. 

"Now this was a case in which you were given the result and had to find every* 
thing else for yourself. Now let me endeavour to show you the different steps in 
my reasoning. To begin at the beginning. I approached the house, as you know, 
on foot, and with my mind entirely free from all impressions. I naturally began by 
examining the roadway, and there, as I have already explained to you, I saw clearly 
the marks of a cab, which, I ascertained by inquiry, must have been there diving 
the ni^t. 1 satisfied myself that it was a cab and not a private carriage byl the 
narrow gauge of the wheels. The ordinary London growler is considerably less wide 
than a gentleman’s brougham. \ 

"This was the first point gained. I then walked slowly down the garden parh, 
which happened to be composed of a clay soil, peculiarly suitable for taking iin* 
pressions. No doubt it appeared to you to be a mere trampled line of slush, hkt 
to my trained eyes every mark upon its surface had a meaning. There is no branch 
of d^ective science which is so important and so much neglected as the art of 
tracing footsteps. Happily, I have always laid great stress upon it, and much practice 
has made it second nature to me. 1 saw the heavy footmarks of the constables, but 
I saw also the track of the two men who had fint passed through the garden. It 
was easy to tell that th^ had been before the others, because in places their marks 
had been entirely obliterated by the others coming upon the top of them. In thip 
way my second link was form^, which told me that the nocturnal visitors were 
two in number, one remarkable for his height (as I calculated from the length of 
his stride), and the other fashionably dressed, to judge from the small and elegant 
impression left by his boots. 

"On entering the house this last inference was confirmed. My well-booted man 
lay before me. The tall one, then, had done the murder, if murder there was. 
There was no wound upon the dead man’s person, but the agitated expression 
upon his face assured me that he had foreseen his fate before it came upon him. 
Men who die from heart disease, or any sudden natural cause, never by any chance 
exhibit agitation upon their features. Having sniffed the dead man’s lips, I detected 
a slightly sour smell, and I came to the conclusion that he had had poison forced 
upon him. Again, I argued that it had been forced upon him from the hatred 
and fear expressed upon his face. By the method of exclusion, I had arrived at 
this result, for no other hypothesis would meet the facts. Do not imagine that it 
was a very unheard-of idea. The forcible administration of poison is by no means 
a new thing in criminal annals. The cases of Dohky in Odessa, and of Leturier in 
M^tpellier, will occur at once to any toxicologist. 

And now came the great question as to the reason why. Robbery had not been 
the object of the murder, for nothing was taken. Was it politics, then, or was it 
a woman? That was the question which confronted me. I was inclined from the 
mst to the latter supposition. Political assassins are only too glad to do their work 
to fly. This murder had, on the contrary, been done most ddiberately, and 
the p^tratrnr had left his tracks all over die room, showing that he had been 
tbw all die time. It must have been a private wrong, and not a political one, 
wh^h called for such a mediodkal reven^. When die inscription was discovered 
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upon the wall, I was more inclined than ever to my opinion. The dimg was too 
evidently a blind When the nng was found, however, it settled the question. 
Clearly the murderer had used it to remind his victim of some dead or absent 
woman It was at^fais point that I asked Gregson whether he had mquired in his 
telegram to Cleveland as to any particular point m Mr Drebber’s former career. 
He answered, you remember, in the negative 

then proceeded to make a careful examination of the room, which confirmed 
me in my opinion as to the murderer’s height, and furnished me with the additional 
details as to the Tnchinopoly cigar and the length of his nails 1 had already come 
to the conclusion, since there were no signs of a struggle, that the blood which 
covered the floor had burst from the murderer’s nose in his excitement I could 
perceive that the track of blood coincided with the track of his feet It is seldom 
that any man, unless he is very full blooded, breaks out in this way through emo¬ 
tion, so I hazarded the opinion that the criminal was probably a robust and ruddy¬ 
faced man Events proved that I had ]udged correctly 
**Having left the house, I proceeded to do what Gregson had neglected I tele¬ 
graphed to the head of the police at Cleveland, limiting my inquiry to the circum¬ 
stances connected with the mamage of Enoch Drebber The answer was condusive 
It told me that Drebber had already applied for the protecbon of the law against 
an old nval m love, named Jefferson Hope, and that this same Hope was at present 
m Europe I knew now that I held the clue to the mystery m my hand, and all 
that remained was to secure the murderer 
**l had already determined m my own mind that the man who had walked into 
the house with Drebber was none other than the man who had dnven the cab 
The marks m the road showed me that the horse bad wandered on m a way which 
would have been impossible had there been anyone m charge of it Where, then, 
could the driver be, unless he were inside the house? Again, it is absurd to suppose 
that any sane man would carry out a deliberate cnme under the very eyes, as it 
were, of a third person, who was sure to betray him Lastly, supposing one man 
wished to dog another through London, what better means could he adopt than to 
turn cabdriver? All these considerations led me to the inesistible conclusion that 
Jefferson Hope was to be found among the larveys of the Metropolis 
"^If he had been one, there was no reason to believe that he had ceased to be On 
the contrary, from his point of view, any sudden change would be likely to draw 
attention to himself He would probably, for a time at least, continue to perform 
his duties There was no reason to suppose that he was going under an assumed 
name Why should he change his name m a country where no one knew his onginal 
one? I therefore organized my street Arab detective corps, and sent them systemati¬ 
cally to every cab proprietor in London until they ferreted out the man that I 
wanted How well they succeeded, and how quickly I took advantage of it, are still 
fresh in your recollection The murder of Stangerson was an incident which was 
entirely unexpected, but which could hardly in any case have been prevented 
Through it, as you know, I came into possession of the pills, the existence of which 
I had already surmised You see, the whole thing is a chain of logical sequences 
without a break or flaw ” 

“It is wonderful!’' I cned “Your ments should be publicly recognized You 
should publish an account of the case If you won't, I will for you “ 

“You may do what you like. Doctor," he answered “Sec herel" he continued, 
handing a paper over to me, “lode at this!" 
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It was the Echo for the day, and the paragraph to which he pointed was devoted 
to the case in qoesbon. 

‘The public,” it said, ‘have lost a sensahonal treat through the sudden death 
of the man Hope, who was suspected of the murder of Mr. Enoch Drebber and 
of Mr. Joseph Stangerson. The details of the case will probably be never known 
now, though we are informed upon good authonty that the crime was the result 
of an old-standing and romantic feud, in which love and Mormonism bore a part 
It seems that both the victims belonged, m their younger days, to the Latter Day 
Samts, and Hope, the deceased prisoner, hails also from Salt Lake City If the case 
has had no other effect, it, at least, bnnp out in the most striking manner,the 
efiSaency of our detective police force, and will serve as a lesson to all foreimers 
that tliey will do wisely to settle their feuds at home, and not to cany them to 
Bntish soil It IS an open secret that the credit of this smart capture belongs enbtely 
to the well-known Scotland Yard officials, Messrs Lestrade and Gregson The man 
was apprehended, it appears, in the rooms of a certain Mr Sherlock Holmes, 
has himself, as an amateur, shown some talent in the detective line and who, wi^h 
sttdi mstructors, may hope in time to attain to some degree of their skill It is 
expected that a testimonial of some sort will be presented to the two officers as a 
fitbng recognition of their services ” 

“Didn’t 1 tell you so when we started?” cried Sherlock Holmes with a laugh 
“That’s the result of all our Study in Scarlet to get them a tesbrnoniall” 

“Never mind,” I answered, "I have all the facts in my |Oumal, and the public 
shall know them In the meanbme you must make yourself contented by the con¬ 
sciousness of success, like the Roman miser— 


“Populus me stbilat, at mtht phudo 
Ipse domt stmul ac nummos contemplar m area 
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Chapter i 

THE SCIENCE OF DEDUCTION 


Sherlock Holmes took his bottle from the comer of the mantelpiece, and his 
hypodermic syringe from its neat morocco case. With his long, white, nervous 
fingers he adjusted the delicate needle and rolled back his left shirtcuff. For some 
little time his eyes rested thoughtfully upon the sinewy forearm and wrist, all 
dotted and scarr^ with innumerable puncture-marks. Finally, he thrust the sharp 
point home, pressed down the tiny piston, and sank back into the velvet-lined 
armchair with a long sigh of satisfaction. 

Three times a day for many months I had witnessed this performance, but 
custom had not reconciled my mind to it. On the contrary, from day to day I had 
become more irritable at the sight, and my conscience swelled nightly within me 
at the thought that I had lacked the courage to protest. Again and again I bad 
registered a vow that I should deliver my soul upon the subject; but there was 
that in the cool, nonchalant air of my companion which made him the last man 
with whom one would care to take anything approaching to a liberty. His great 
powers, his masterly manner, and the experience which I had had of his many 
extraordinary qualities, all made me diffident and badeward in crossing him. 

Yet upon that afternoon, whether it was the Beaune which I had taken with 
my lunch or the additional exasperation produced by the extreme deliberation of 
his manner, I suddenly felt that 1 could bold out no longer. 

“Which is it to-day,” I asked, “morphine or cocaine?” 

He raised his eyes lartguidly from the old black-letter volume which he had 
opened. 

“It is cocaine,” he said, “a seven-per-cent solution. Would you care to try it?” 

“No, indeed,” I answered brusquely. “My constitution has not got over the 
Afghan campaign yet. I carmot afford to throw any extra strain upon it.” 

He smiled at my vehemence. “Perhaps you are right, Watson,” he said. “I sup^ 
pose that its influence is physically a bad one. I find it, however, so transoendently 
stimulating and clarifying to the mind that ib secondary action is a rtratter of 
small mmnent.” 

“But considerl” I said earnestly. “Count tire costl Your brain may, as you say, 
be roused and excited, but it is a pathological and morbid process which involves 
increased tissue<hange and may at least leave a permanent weakness. You know, 
too, what a blade reaction comes upon you. Suidy the game is hardly worth the 
candle. Why should you, for a mete passing pleasute, risk the loss of those gteat 
powers with which you have been endowed? Remember that I speak not oirly m 
one comrade to another but as a medical man to one for whose ooitstitution he is 
to some extent answerable.” 

He dki not seem offended. On the contrary, he put his finger-tips togefoff, and 
leaned his dhows on the arms of his chiur, Iflw one who has a rdish for 
oonv€mtioo. 

“My mind," he said, “idrds at stagnation. Give me problems, give me work. 
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give me the most abstruse cryptogram, or the most mtncate analysis, and I am in 
my own proper atmosphere I can dispense then with artificial stimulants But I 
abhor the dull routine of existence I crave for mental exaltation That is why I 
have chosen my own particular profession, or rather created it, for 1 am the only 
one in the world ” 

“The only unofficial detective?” I said, raising my eyebrows 

“The only unofficial consulting detective,” he answered “1 am the last and 
highest court of appeal in detection When Gregson, or Lestrade, or Athelney 
Jones are out of their depths-which, by the way, is their normal state—the matter 
is laid before me 1 examine the data, as an expert, and pronounce a specialist's 
opinion I claim no credit in such cases My name figures in no newspaper I The 
work itself, the pleasure of finding a field for my peculiar powers, is my highest 
reward But you have yourself had some experience of my methods of work ini the 
Jefierson Hope case ” 

“Yes, indeed,” said I cordially “1 was never so struck by anything m my life I 
even embodied it in a small brochure, with the somewhat fantastic title of *A 
Study in Scarlet' ” 

He shook his head sadly 

“I glanced over it,” said he “Honestly, I cannot congratulate you upon it Detec¬ 
tion IS, or ought to be, an exact science and should be treated in the same cold 
and unemotional manner You have attempted to tinge it with romanticism, which 
produces much the same effect as if you worked a love-story or an elopement into 
the fifth proposition of Euclid ” 

“But the romance was there,” I remonstrated “I could not tamper with the 
facts ” 

“Some facts should be suppressed, or, at least, a )ust sense of proportion should 
be observed in treating them The only point in the case which deserved mention 
was the cunous analytical reasoning from effects to causes, by which I succeeded 
in unravelling it ” 

I was annoyed at this cntiasm of a work which had been specially designed to 
please him 1 confess, too, that I was imtated by the egotism which seemed to de¬ 
mand that every line of my pamphlet should be devoted to his own special doings 
More than once during the years that I had lived with him in Baker Street 1 had 
observed that a small vanity underlay my companion's quiet and didactic manner 
I made no remark, however, but sat nursing my wounded leg I had had a Jezail 
bullet through it some time before, and though it did not prevent me from walking 
it ached wearily at every change of the weather 

*'My practice has extended recently to the Continent,” said Holmes after a 
while, filling up his old bner-root pipe “I was consulted last week by Francis le 
ViUard, who, as you probably know, has come rather to the front lately in the 
French detective service He has all ibt Celbc power of quick intuition, but he is 
deficient m the wide range of exact knowledge which is essenbal to the higher 
developments of his art The case was concerned with a will and possessed some 
features of interest I was able to refer him to two parallel cases, the one at Riga 
m i 8 $ 7 , and the other at St Louis in 1871 , which have suggested to him the true 
solution Here 1 $ the letter which I had this morning acknowledging my assistance.” 

He tossed over, as he spoke, a crumpled sheet of foreign notepaper, 1 glaskced my 
eyes down it, catching a profusion of notes of admirabon, with stray magntfiqtM, 
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^p^maUres and tours^-force, all testifying to the ardent admiration of the 
Frenchman. 

“He speaks as a pupil to his master/* said I. 

"Oh, he rates nw assistance too highly,** said Sherlock Holmes lightly. “He has 
considerable gifts himself. He possesses two out of the three qualities necessary 
for the ideal detwtive. He has the power of observation and that of deduction. He 
is only wanting in knowledge, and that may come in time. He is now translating 
my small works into French.** 

“Your works?** 

Oh, didn’t you know?*’ he cried, laughing. “Yes, I have been guilty of several 
mono^aphs. They are all upon technical subjects. Here, for example, is one ‘Upon 
the Distinction between the Ashes of the Various Tobaccos.* In it I enumerate 
a hundred and forty forms of cigar, cigarette, and pipe tobacco, with coloured 
plates illustrating the difference in the ash. It is a point which is continually 
turning up in criminal trials, and which is sometimes of supreme importance as a 
clue. If you can say definitely, for example, that some murder had been done by a 
man who was smoking an Indian lunkah, it obviously narrows your field of search. 
To the trained eye there is as much difference between the black ash of a 
Tnchinopoly and the white fluff of bird’s-eye as there is between a cabbage and a 
potato.** 

“You have an extraordinary genius for minutiae,** I remarked. 

“I appreciate their importance. Here is my monograph upon the tracing of foot¬ 
steps, with some remarks upon the uses of plaster of Pans as a preserver of im¬ 
presses. Here, too, is a curious little work upon the influence of a trade upon the 
form of the hand, with lithotypes of the hands of slaters, sailors, cork-cutters, 
compositors, weavers, and diamond-polishers. That is a matter of great practical 
interest to the scientific detective-especially in cases of unclaimed bodies, or in 
discovering the antecedents of criminals. But 1 weary you with my hobby.” 

“Not at all,** I answered earnestly. “It is of the greatest interest to me, especially 
since I have had the opportunity of observing your practical application of it. But 
you spoke just now of observation and deduction. Surely the one to some extent 
implies the other.” 

“Why, hardly,” he answered, leaning back luxuriously in his armchair and send¬ 
ing up thick blue wreaths from his pipe. “For example, observation shows me 
that you have been to the Wigmore Street Post-Office this morning, but deduction 
lets me know that when there you dispatched a telegram.” 

“Rightl” said I. “Right on both points! But I confess that I don’t see how you 
arrived at it. It was a sudden impulse upon my part, and I have mentioned it to 
no one.” 

“It is simplicity itself,” he remarked, chuckling at my suipri$e-“so absurdly 
simple that an explanation is superfluous; and yet it may serve to define the limits 
of observation and of deduction. Observation t^ me that you have a little reddish 
mould adhering to your instep. Just opposite the Wigmore Street Office they have 
taken up the pavement and thrown up some earth, which lies in such a way that 
it is difficult to avoid treading in it in entering. The earth is of this peculiar 
reddish tint which is found, as far as I know, nowhere dse in the neighbourhood. 
So much is observation. The rest is deduction.” 

“How, then, did you deduce the td^rn?” 

“Why, of course 1 knew that you hii not written a letter, since 1 sat opposite 
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to you all morning. 1 see also in your open desk there that you have a sheet of 
stamps and a thick bundle of postcards. What could you go into the post-office 
for, then, but to send a wire? Eliminate all other factors, and the one which re¬ 
mains must be the truth.*' 

this case it certainly is so,** I replied after a little thought. *The thing, 
however, is, as you say, of the simplest. Would you think me impertinent if 1 
were to put your theories to a more severe test?** 

**On the contrary,** he answered, **it would prevent me from taking a second 
dose of cocaine. I should be delighted to look into any problem which you might 
submit to me.** 

**I have heard you say it is difficult for a man to have any ob|ect in d^ily use 
without leaving the impress of his individuality upon it in such a way! that a 
trained observer might read it Now, I have here a watch which has recently come 
into my possession. Would you have the kindness to let me have an opinioi\ upon 
the character or habits of the late owner?** \ 

I handed him over the watch with some slight feeling of amusement my 
heart, for the test was, as I thought, an impossible one, and I intended it as a 
lesson against the somewhat dogmatic tone which he occasionally assumed. He 
balanced the watch in his hand, gazed hard at the dial, opened the back, and 
examined the works, first with his naked eyes and then with a powerful convex 
lens. 1 could hardly keep from smiling at his crestfallen face when he finally 
snapped the case to and handed it back 

*^eTe are hardly any data,** he remarked “The watch has been recently 
cleaned, which robs me of my most suggestive facts ** 

“You are nght,** I answered “It was cleaned before being sent to me ** 

In my heart I accused my companion of putting forward a most lame and 
impotent excuse to cover his foilure. What data could he expect from an uncleaned 
watch? 

“Though unsatisfactory, my research has not been entirely banen,** he observed, 
stanng up at the ceiUng with dreamy, lack-lustre eyes “Subject to your conection, 
I should judge that the watch belonged to your elder brother, who inherited it 
from your father ** 

“That you gather, no doubt, from the H W upon the back?** 

“Quite so. The W. suggests your own name. 'The date of the watch is nearly 
fifty years back, and the initials are as old as the watch* so it was made for the 
last generation. Jewellery usually descends to the eldest son, and he is most likely 
to have the same name as the father. Your father has, if I remember right, 
been dead many years. It has, therefore, been in the hands of your eldest brother.** 

“Right, so far,** said I. “Anything else?** 

“He was a man of untidy habits—very untidy and careless. He was left with 
good prospects, but he threw away his chances, lived for some time in poverty 
widi occasional short intervals of prospenty, and finally, taking to drink, he died. 
That is all I can gather.** 

I sprang from my chair and limped impatiently about the room with considera¬ 
ble bitterness in my heart. 

“This is unworthy of you. Holmes,** 1 said. “I could not have believed that 
you would have descended to this. You have made inquiries into the history of 
my unhappy brother, and you now pretend to deduce this knowledge in some 
fanciful way. You cannot expect me to bdieve that you have read all this from 
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his old watchl It is unkind and, to speak plainly, has a touch of charlatanism in it" 
"My dear doctor," said he kindly, "pray accept my apologies Viewing the mat¬ 
ter as an abstract problem, 1 had forgotten how personal and painful a thing it 
might be to you.ri assure you, however, that I never even knew that you had a 
brother unbl you handed me the watch " 

"Then how in the name of all that is wonderful did you get these facts? They 
are absolutely correct in every particular ” 

"Ah, that is good luck I could only say what was the balance of probability I 
did not at all expect to be so accurate " 

“But it was not mere guesswork?" 

“No, no I never guess It is a shocking habit—destructive to the logical faculty 
What seems strange to you is only so because you do not follow my tram of thought 
or observe the small facts upon which large inferences may depend For example, I 
began by stating that your brother was careless When you observe the lower part 
of that watch-case you notice that it is not only dinted in two places but it is 
cut and marked all over from the habit of keeping other hard objects, such as 
coins or keys, in the same pocket Surely it is no great feat to assume that a man 
who treats a fifty-guinea watch so cavalierly must be a careless man Neither is it a 
very farfetched inference that a man who inherits one article of such value is 
pretty well provided for in other respects " 

1 nodded to show that I followed his reasoning 

"It 1 $ very customary for pawnbrokers in England, when they take a watch, to 
scratch the numbers of the ticket with a pin point upon the inside of the case It is 
more handy than a label as there is no nsk of the number being lost or transposed 
sphere are no less than four such numbers visible to my lens on the inside of this 
case Inference-that your brother was often at low water Secondary mference— 
that he had occasional bursts of prospenty, or he could not have redeemed the 
pledge Finally, I ask you to look at the inner plate, which contains the keyhole 
Look at the thousands of scratches all round the hole-marks where the key has 
slipped What sober man’s key could haye scored those grooves? But you will never 
see a drunkard’s watch without them He winds it at night, and he leaves these 
traces of his unsteady hand Where is the mystery in all this?" 

"It 1 $ as clear as daylight," 1 answered "I regret the injustice which I did you 
I should have had more faith m your marvellous faculty. May I ask whether you 
have any professional inquiry on foot at present?" 

"None Hence the cocaine I cannot live without biainwork. What else is there 
to live for? Stand at the window here Was ever such a dreary, dismal, unprofitable 
world? See how the yellow fog swirls down the street and drifts across the dun- 
coloured houses What could be more hopelessly prosaic and material? What is 
the use of having powen, Doctor, when one has no field upon which to exert them? 
Cnme is commonplace, existence is commonplace, and no quahties save tihose 
which are commonplace have any function upon earth." 

I had opened my mouth to reply to this tirade when, with a cn^i knock, our 
landlady entered, beanng a card upon the brass salver 
"A young lady for you, sir," she said, addressing my companion. 

"Miss Mary Morstan," he read. "HumI I have no recollection of the name. Ask 
the young lady to step up, Mrs. Hudson. Don't go. Doctor. I should prefer diat you 
remain." 
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Chapter 2 

THE STATEMENT OF THE CASE 

Miss Morstan entered the room with a firm step and an outward composure of 
manner She was a blonde young lady, small, damty, well gloved, and dressed in 
the most perfect taste There was, however, a plainness and simplicity about her 
costume which bore with it a suggestion of limited means The dress was a sbmbre 
grayish beige, untnmmed and unbraided, and she wore a small turban of theUame 
dull hue, relieved only by a suspicion of white feather in the side Her facd had 
neither regularity of feature nor beauty of complexion, but her expression\ was 
sweet and amiable, and her large blue eyes were singularly spintual and syi^pa 
thehc In an experience of women which extends over many nations and three 
separate continents, I have never looked upon a face which gave a clearer promise 
of a refined and sensitive nature 1 could not but observe that as she took the 
seat which Sherlock Holmes placed for her, her hp trembled, her hand quivered, 
and she showed every sign of intense inward agitation 

have come to you, Mr Holmes," she said, "because you once enabled my 
employer, Mrs Cecil Forrester, to unravel a little domestic complication She was 
much impressed by your kindness and skill" 

"Mrs Cecil Fonester," he repeated thoughtfully "I believe that I was of some 
slight service to her The case, however, as I remember it, was a very simple one " 
"She did not think so But at least you cannot say the same of mine I can 
hardly imagine anything more strange, more utterly inexplicable, than the situa- 
bon in which I find myself " 

Holmes nibbed his hands, and his eyes glistened He leaned forward in his 
chair with an expression of extraordinary concentration upon his clear-cut, hawk¬ 
like features 

"State your case," said he in bnsk business tones 
I fdt that my posibon was an embanassing one 
"You will, I am sure, excuse me," I said, rising from my chair 
To my surprise, the young lady held up her gloved hand to detain me 
"If your fnend," she said, "would be good enough to stop, he might be of in¬ 
estimable service to me " 

I relapsed into my chair 

"Bnefly," she conbnued, "the facts are these My father was an officer in an 
Indian regiment, who sent me home when I was quite a child My mother was 
dead, and I had no relabve m England I was placed, however, in a comfortable 
boarding establishment at Edinburgh, and there I remained until I was seventeen 
yean of age. In the year 2878 my fathn:, who was senior captain of his regiment, 
obtamed twelve months’ leave and came home. He telegraphed to me from Lon¬ 
don Qiat he had arrived all safe and directed me to come down at once, giving 
the Langham Hotel as his address His message, as I remember, was full of kind¬ 
ness and love. On reachmg London I drove to the Langham and was informed 
that Captam Montan was staying fhere» but that he had gone out the mght before 
and had not returned. I vnuted all day without news of turn. That night, on the 
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advice of the manager of the hotel, I communicated with the police, and next 
morning we advertised in all the papers Our mquines led to no result, and from 
that day to this no word has ever been heard of my unfortunate father He came 
home with his hedtt full of hope to find some peace, some comfort, and instead— 
She put her hand to her throat, and a choking sob cut short the sentence 
‘The date?” asked Holmes, opening his notebook 
“He disappeared upon the third of December, 1878 -neatly ten years ago ” 

“His luggage?” 

“Remained at the hotel There was nothing in it to suggest a clue-some clothes, 
some books, and a considerable number of curiosities from the Andaman Islands 
He had been one of the officers in charge of the convict-guard there ” 

“Had he any friends in town?” 

“Only one that we know of—Major Sholto, of his own regiment, the Thirty- 
fourth Bombay Infantry The major had retired some little time before and lived 
at Upper Norwood We communicated with him, of course, but he did not even 
know that his brother officer was in England ” 

“A singular case,” remarked Holmes 

“I have not yet described to you the most singular part About six years ago—to 
be exact, upon the fourth of May, 1882 —an advertisement appeared m the Times 
asking for the address of Miss Maiy Morstan, and stating that it would be to her 
advantage to come forward There was no name or address apiiended 1 had at 
that time just entered the family of Mrs Cecil Forrester in the capacity of gov¬ 
erness By her advice I published my address in the advertisement column The 
same day there arrived through the post a small cardboard box addressed to me, 
which I found to contain a very large and lustrous pearl No word of wnting was 
enclosed Since then every year upon the same date there has always apj[>eared a 
similar box, containing a similar pearl, without any clue as to the sender. They 
have been pronounced by an expert to be of a rare variety and of considerable 
value You can see for yourself that they are very handsome ” 

She opened a flat box as she spoke and showed me six of the finest pearls that I 
had ever seen 

“Your statement is most interesting,” said Sherlock Holmes. “Has anything else 
occurred to you?” 

“Yes, and no later than to-day That is why I have come to you. This morning I 
received this letter, which you will perhaps read for yourself ” 

‘Thank you,” said Holmes “The envelope, too, please. Post-mark, London, 
S W Date, July 7 Hum! Man’s thumb-mark on comer—probably postman Best 
quality paper Envelopes at sixpence a packet Particular man in his stationery. No 
address 

“Be at the third pillar from the left outside the Lyceum Theatre to-night 
at seven o’clock If you arc distrustful bring two fnends You are a wronged 
woman and shall have justice Do not bnng police If you do, all will be in 
vain Your unknown fnend 

Well, really, this is a very pretty little mystery! What do you intend to do. Miss 
Morstan?” 

“That is exactly what I want to ask you ” 

“Then we shall most certainly go-you and I and-yes, why Dr. Watson is the 
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very man Your correspondent says two fnends He and I have worked together 
before ” 

"But would he come?" she asked with something appealing in her voice and 
expression 

"I shall be proud and happy," said I fervently, "if I can be of any service " 

"You are both very kind,' she answered "I have led a retired life and have no 
friends whom 1 could appeal to If I am here at six it will do, I suppose?" 

"You must not be later," said Holmes ‘There is one other point, however Is 
this handwriting the same as that upon the pearl-box addresses?" 

"I have them here,” she answered, producing half a dozen pieces of paper 
"You are certainly a model client You have the correct intuition Let us see, 
now " He spread out the papers upon the table and gave little darting gmnees 
from one to the other "They are disguised hands, except the letter," ho said 
presently, "but there can be no question as to the authorship See how the irrepVessi 
ble Greek e will break out, and see the twirl of the final s They are undoubtedly 
by the same person I should not like to suggest false hopes Miss Morstan, but 
is there any resemblance between this hand and that of your father*^" 

"Nothing could be more unlike ' 

"I expected to hear you say so We shall look out for you, then, at six Pray 
allow me to keep the papers I may look into the matter before then It is only 
half past three Au revoir, then " 

"Au revoir, said our visitor, and with a bright, kindly glance from one to the 
other of us, she replaced her pearl box in her bosom and hurried away 
Standing at the window, I watched her walking briskly down the street until the 
gray turban and white feather were but a speck in the sombre crowd 
"What a very attractive woman*” I exclaimed, turning to my companion 
He had lit his pipe again and was leaning back with drooping eyelids "Is she?” 
he said languidly, "I did not observe " 

"You really are an automaton~a calculating machine," I cned "There is some¬ 
thing positively inhuman in you at times " 

He smiled gently 

"It IS of the first importance," he cried, "not to allow your )udgment to be biased 
by personal qualities A client is to mq a mere unit, a factor in a problem The 
emotional qualities arc antagonistic to clear reasoning I assure you that the most 
winning woman I ever knew was hanged for poisoning three little children for 
their insurance money, and the most repellent man of my acquaintance is a 
philanthropist who has spent nearly a quarter of a million upon the London poor" 
"In this case, however—” 

"I never make exceptions An exception disproves the rule Have you ever had 
occasion to study character in handwnting? What do you make of this fellow's 
scnbblc?" 

"It IS legible and regular," I answered "A man of business habits and some 
force of character " 

Holmes shook his head 

"Look at his long letters,” he said "They hardly nsc above the common herd 
That d might be an d, and that I an e Men of character always diflferentiate their 
long letters, however illegibly they may wnte There is vacillabon in his Ik's and 
self-esteem in his capitals 1 am going out now I have some few references to 
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make. Let me recommend this book—one of the most remarkable ever penned. It 
is Winwood Readers Martyrdom of Man, I shall be back in an hour.” 

I sat in the window with the volume in my hand, but my thoughts were far 
from the daring Upeculations of the writer. My mind ran upon our late visitor— 
her smiles, the deep rich tones of her voice, the strange mystery which overhung 
her life. If she were seventeen at the time of her father’s disappearance she must 
be seven-and-twenty now—a sweet age, when youth has lost its self-oonsciousness 
and become a little sobered by experience. So I sat and mused until such dan¬ 
gerous thoughts came into my head that I hurried away to my desk and plunged 
furiously into the latest treatise upon pathology. What was 1, an army surgeon 
with a weak leg and a weaker banking account, that I should dare to think of such 
things? She was a unit, a factor—nothing more. If my future were black, it was 
better surely to face it like a man than to attempt to brighten it by mere will-o’- 
the-wisps of the imagination. 


Chapter 3 

IN QUEST OF A SOLUTION 

It was half-past five before Holmes returned. He was bnght, eager, and in ex¬ 
cellent spirits, a mood which in his case alternated with fits of the blackest 
depression. 

**There is no great mystery in this matter,” he said, taking the cup of tea which 
I had poured out for him; "the facts appear to admit of only one explanation.” 

"What! you have solved it already?” 

"Well, that would be too much to say. I have discovered a suggestive fact, that is 
all. It is, however, very suggestive. The details are still to be added. I have just 
found, on consulting the back files of the Times, that Major Sholto, of Upper 
Norwood, late of the Thirty-fourth Bombay Infantry, died upon the twenty-eighth 
of Apnl, 1882 .” 

'T may be very obtuse, Holmes, but I fail to see what this suggests.” 

"No? You surprise me. Look at it in this way, then. Captain Morstan disappears. 
The only person in London whom he could have visited is Major Sholto. Major 
Sholto denies having heard that he was in London. Four years later Sholto dies. 
Within a week of his death Captain Morstan’s daughter receives a valuable 
present, which is repeated from year to year and now culminates in a letter which 
describes her as a wronged woman. What wrong can it refer to except this depriva¬ 
tion of her father? And why should the presents begin immediately after Sholto’s 
death unless it is that Sholto’s heir knows something of the mystery and desires 
to make compensation? Have you any alternative theory which will meet the 
facts?” 

"But what a strange compensation! And how strangely made! Why, too, should 
he write a letter now, rather than six years ago? Again, the letter speaks of giving 
her justice. What justice can she have? It is too much to suppose that her father is 
still alive. There is no other injustice in her case that you know of.” 

"There are difficulties; there are certainly difficulties,” said Sherlock Holmes 
pensively; "but our expedition of to-night will solve them all. Ah, here is a four- 
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wheeler, and Miss Morsten is inside. Are you all ready? Then we had better go 
down, for it is a little past the hour/’ ' 

I picked up my hat and my heaviest stick, but I observed that Holmes took his 
revolver from his drawer and slipped it into his pocket. It was clear that he thought 
that our night’s work might be a serious one. 

Miss Morstan was muffled in a dark cloak, and her sensitive face was composed 
but pale. She must have been more than woman if she did not feel some uneasiness 
at the strange enterprise upon which we were embarking, yet her self-control was 
perfect, and she readily answered the few additional questions which Sherlock 
Holmes put to her. . 

“Major Sholto was a very particular friend of Papa’s,” she said. “His [letters 
were full of allusions to the major. He and Papa were in command of the Woops 
at the Andaman Islands, so they were thrown a great deal together. By the way, a 
curious paper was found in Papa’s desk which no one could understand. I pon’t 
suppose that it is of the slightest importance, but I thought you might care to 
see it, so I brought it with me. It is here.” 

Holmes unfolded the paper carefully and smoothed it out upon his knee. He 
then very methodically examined it all over with his double lens. 

“It is paper of native Indian manufacture,” he remarked. “It has at some time 
been pinned to a board. The diagram upon it appears to be a plan of part of a 
large building with numerous halls, corridors, and passages. At one point is a small 
cross done in red ink, and above it is " 3.37 from left/ in faded pencil-wnting. In 
the left-hand corner is a cunous hieroglyphic like four crosses m a line with their 
arms touching. Beside it is written, in very rough and coarse characters, 'The sign 
of the four-Jonathan Small, Mahomet Singh, Abdullah Khan, Dost Akbar.’ No, I 
confess that I do not see how this bears upon the matter. Yet it is evidently a 
document of importance. It has been kept carefully in a pocketbook, for the one 
side is as clean as the other.” 

“It was in his pocketbook that we found it.” 

“Preserve it carefully, then. Miss Morstan, for it may prove to be of use to us. 
1 begin to suspect that this matter may turn out to be much deeper and more 
subtle than I at first supposed. I must reconsider my ideas.” 

He leaned back in the cab, and 1 could see by his drawn brow and his vacant 
eye that he was thinking intently. Miss Morstan and I chatted in an undertone 
about our present expedition and its possible outcome, but our companion main¬ 
tained his impenetrable reserve until the end of our journey. 

It was a September evening and not yet seven o’clock, but the day had been a 
dreary one, and a dense drizzly fog lay low upon the great city. Mud-coloured 
clouds drooped sadly over the muddy streets. Down the Strand the lamps were but 
misty splotches of diflfused light which threw a feeble circular glimmer upon the 
slimy pavement. The yellow glare from the shop-windows streamed out into the 
steamy, vaporous air and threw a murky, shifting radiance across the crowded 
thoroughfare. There was, to my mind, something eene and ghostlike in the end¬ 
less procession of faces which flitted across these narrow bars of light-sad faces 
and glad, haggard and merry. Like all humankind, they flitted from the gloom into 
the light and so back into the gloom once more. I am not subject to impressions, 
but the dull, heavy evening, with the strange business upon which we were en¬ 
gaged, combined to make me nervous and depressed. I could see from Miss 
Morstan’s manner that she was suffering from the same teling. Holmes alone 
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could rise superior to petty influences. He held his open notebook upon his knee, 
and from time to time he jotted down figures and memoranda in the light of his 
pocket-lantern. 

At the Lyc^ufti Theatre the crowds were already thick at the side-entrances. In 
front a continuous stream of hansoms and four-wheelers were rattling up, dis¬ 
charging their cargoes of shirt-fronted men and beshawled, bediamonded women. 
We had hardly reached the third pillar, which was our rendezvous, before a small, 
dark, brisk man in the dress of a coachman accosted us. 

‘'Are you the parties who come with Miss Morstan?” he asked. 

“I am Miss Morstan, and these two gentlemen are my friends,” said she. 

He bent a pair of wonderfully penetrating and questioning eyes upon us. 

“You will excuse me, miss,” he said with a certain dogged manner, “but I was 
to ask you to give me your word that neither of your companions is a police-oflScer.” 

“I give you my word on that,” she answered. 

He gave a shrill whistle, on which a street Arab led across a four-wheeler and 
opened the door. The man who had addressed us mounted to the box, while we 
took our places inside. We had hardly done so before the driver whipped up hi^ 
horse, and we plunged away at a furious pace through the foggy streets. 

The situation was a curious one. We were driving to an unknown place, on an 
unknown errand. Yet our invitation was either a complete hoax—which was an 
inconceivable hypothesis—or else we had good reason to think that important issues 
might hang upon our journey. Miss Morstan's demeanour was as resolute and 
collected as ever. I endeavoured to cheer and amuse her by reminiscences of my 
adventures in Afghanistan; but, to tell the truth, I was myself so excited at our 
situatior) and so curious as to our destination that my stories were slightly involved. 
To this day she declares that I told her one moving anecdote as to how a musket 
looked into my tent at the dead of night, and how I fired a double-barrelled tiger 
cub at it. At first I had some idea as to the direction in which we were driving; 
but soon, what with our pace, the fog, and my own limited knowledge of London, 
1 lost my bearings and knew nothing save that we seemed to be going a very long 
way. Sherlock Holmes was never at fault, however, and he muttered the names 
as the cab rattled through squares and in and out by tortuous by-streets. 

“Rochester Row,” said he. “Now Vincent Square. Now we come out on the 
Vauxhall Bridge Road. We are making for the Surrey side apparently. Yes, I 
thought so. Now we are on the bridge. You can catch glimpses of the river.” 

We did indeed get a fleeting view of a stretch of the Thames, with the lamps 
shining upon the broad, silent water; but our cab dashed on and was soon involved 
in a labyrinth of streets upon the other side. 

“Wordsworth Road,” said my companion. “Priory Road. Lark Hall Lane. Stock- 
well Place. Robert Street. Cold Harbour Lane. Our quest does not appear to take 
us to very fashionable regions.” 

We had indeed reached a questionable and forbidding neighbourhood. Long 
lines of dull brick houses were only relieved by the coarse glare and tawdry bril¬ 
liancy of public-houses at the comer. Then came rows of two-storied villas, each 
with a fronting of miniature garden, and then again interminable lines of new, 
staring brick buildings—the monster tentacles which the giant city was throwing 
out into the country. At last the cab drew up at the third house in a new tenace. 
None of the other houses were inhabited, and that at which we stopped was as 
dark as its neighbours, save for a single gammer in the kitchen-window. On our 
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one trace, we might have thought that our imaginations had conjured up that wild, 
fierce face. We soon, however, had another and a more striking proof that there 
were secret agencies at work all round us. The window of my father’s room was 
found open in the morning, his cupboards and boxes had been rifled, and upon 
his chest was fixed a tom piece of paper with the words ‘The sign of the four’ 
scrawled across it. What the phrase meant or who our secret visitor may have been, 
we never knew. As far as we can judge, none of my father’s property had been 
actually stolen, though everything had been turned out. My brother and I natu¬ 
rally associated this peculiar incident with the fear which haunted my father during 
his life, but it is still a complete mystery to us.” j 

The little man stopped to relight his hookah and puffed thoughtfully for i few 
moments. We had all sat absorbed, listening to his extraordinary narrative. Ai the 
short account of her father’s death Miss Morstan had turned deadly white, and 
for a moment 1 feared that she was about to faint. She rallied, however, on drink¬ 
ing a glass of water which 1 quietly poured out for her from a Venetian cai^fe 
upon the side-table. Sherlock Holmes leaned back in his chair with an abstracl^ 
expression and the lids drawn low over his glittering eyes. As I glanced at him I 
could not but think how on that very day he had complained bitterly of the com¬ 
monplaceness of life. Here at least was a problem which would tax his sagacity to 
the utmost. Mr. Thaddeus Sholto looked from one to the other of us with an 
obvious pride at the effect which his story had produced and then continued be¬ 
tween the puffs of his overgrown pipe. 

“My brother and 1,” said he, “were, as you may imagine, much excited as to the 
treasure which my father had spoken of. For weeks and for months we dug and 
delved in every part of the garden without discovering its whereabouts. It was 
maddening to think that the hiding-place was on his very lips at the moment that 
he died. We could judge the splendour of the missing riches by the chaplet which 
he had taken out. Over this chaplet my brother Bartholomew and I had some 
little discussion. The pearls were evidently of great value, and he was averse to 
part with them, for, between friends, my brother was himself a little inclined to 
my father’s fault. He thought, too, that if we parted with the chaplet it might 
give rise to gossip and finally bring us into trouble. It was all that I could do to 
persuade him to let me find out Miss Morstan’s address and send her a detached 
pearl at fixed intervals so that at least she might never feel destitute.” 

“It was a kindly thought,” said our companion earnestly; “it was extremely good 
of you.” 

The little man waved his hand deprecatingly. 

“We were your trustees,” he said; “that was the view which I took of it, though 
Brother Bartholomew could not altogether sec it in that light. We had plenty of 
money ourselves. I desired no more. Besides, it would have been such bad taste to 
have treated a young lady in so scurvy a foshion. *Le mmivais goAt mine au crime.* 
The French have a very neat way of putting these things. Our diflFerence of opinion 
on this subject went so far that I thought it best to set up rooms for myself; so I 
left Pondicherry Lodge, taking the old khitmutgar and Williams with me. Yester¬ 
day, however, I learned that an event of extreme importance has occurred. The 
treasure has been discovered. I instantly communicated with Miss Morstan, and 
it only remains for us to drive out to Norwood and demand our share. I explained 
jBiy views last night to Brother Bartholomew^ so we shall be expected, if not wel¬ 
come, visitors.” 
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Mr. Thaddeus Sholto ceased and sat twitching on his luxurious settee. We all 
remained silent, with our thoughts upon the new development which the mysteri¬ 
ous business had t^en. Holmes was the first to spring to his feet. 

""You have done well, sir, from first to last,** said he. **lt is possible that we may 
be able to make you some small return by throwing some li^t upon that which 
is still dark to you. But, as Miss Morstan remarked just now, it is late, and we had 
best put the matter through without delay.** 

Our new acquaintance very deliberately coiled up the tube of his hookah and 
produced from behind a curtain a very long befrogged topcoat with astrakhan collar 
and cuffs. This he buttoned tightly up in spite of the extreme closeness of the 
night and finished his attire by putting on a rabbit-skin cap with hanging lappets 
which covered the ears, so that no part of him was visible save his mobile and peaky 
face. 

‘'My health is somewhat fragile,** he remarked as he led the way down the pas¬ 
sage. “I am compelled to be a valetudinarian.** 

Our cab was awaiting us outside, and our programme was evidently prearranged, 
for the driver started off at once at a rapid pace. Thaddeus Sholto talked inces¬ 
santly in a voice which rose high above the rattle of the wheels. 

“Bartholomew is a clever fellow,** said he. “How do you think he found out where 
the treasure was? He had come to the conclusion that it was somewhere indoors, 
so he worked out all the cubic space of the house and made measurements every¬ 
where so that not one inch should be unaccounted for. Among other things, he 
found that the height of the building was seventy-four feet, but on adding together 
the heights of all the separate rooms and making every allowance for the space 
between, which he ascertained by borings, he could not bring the total to more 
than seventy feet. There were four feet unaccounted for. These could only be at 
the top of the building. He knocked a hole, therefore, in the lath and plaster 
ceiling of the highest room, and there, sure enough, he came upon another little 
garret above it, which had been sealed up and was known to no one. In the centre 
stood the treasure-chest resting upon two rafters. He lowered it through the hole, 
and there it lies. He computes the value of the jewels at not less than half a million 
sterling.'* 

At the mention of this gigantic sum we all stared at one another open-eyed. 
Miss Morstan, could we secure her rights, would change from a needy governess 
to the richest heiress in England. Surely it was the place of a loyal fnend to rejoice 
at such news, yet I am ashamed to say that selfishness took me by the soul and 
that my heart turned as heavy as lead within me. I stammered out some few 
halting words of congratulation and then sat downcast, wiUi my head drooped, 
deaf to the babble of our new acquaintance. He was dearly a confirmed hypo¬ 
chondriac, and I was dreamily consdous that he was pouring forth interminable 
trains of symptoms, and imploring information as to the composition and action 
of innumerable quack nostrums, some of which he bore about in a leather case 
in his pocket. I trust that he may not remember any of the answers which 1 gave 
him that night. Holmes declares that he overheard me caution him against the 
great danger of taking more than two drops of castor-oil, while I recommended 
strychnine in large doses as a sedative. However that may be, I was certainly re¬ 
lieved when our cab pulled up with a jerk and the coachman sprang down to open 
the door. 

"Tliis, Miss Morstan, is Pondichory Lodge*" said Mr. Thaddeus Shdto as he 
handed her out. 
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Chapter 5 

THE TRAGEDY OF PONDICHERRY LODGE 

It was nearly eleven o’clock when we reached this final stage of our night’s ad¬ 
ventures. We had left the damp fog of the great city behind us, and the night was 
fairly fine. A warm wind blew from the westward, and heavy clouds moved slowly 
across the sky, with half a moon peeping occasionally through the rifts It was, clear 
enough to see for some distance, but Thaddeus Sholto took down one of thel side- 
lamps from the carnage to give us a better light upon our way \ 

Pondicherry Lodge stood in its own grounds and was girt round with a Wry 
high stone wall topped with broken glass. A single narrow iron-clamped door 
formed the only means of entrance. On this our guide knocked with a peculiar 
postman-like rat-tat 

“Who IS there?” cned a gruff voice from within 

“It 1$ I, McMurdo. You surely know my knock by this time ” 

There was a grumbling sound and a clanking and jarring of keys The door 
swung heavily back, and a short, deep-chested man stood in the opening, with the 
yellow light of the lantern shining upon his protruded face and twinkling, dis¬ 
trustful eyes 

“That you, Mr Thaddeus? But who are the others? I had no orders about them 
from the master ” 

“No, McMurdo? You surpnse mel I told my brother last night that 1 should 
bnng some fnends.” 

“He hain’t been out o’ his rooms to-day, Mr Thaddeus, and I have no orders 
You know very well that I must stick to regulations I can let you in, but your 
fnends they must just stop where they are ” 

This was an unexpected obstacle. Thaddeus Sholto looked about him in a per¬ 
plexed and helpless manner. 

“This IS too bad of you, McMurdo*” he said “If I guarantee them, that is 
enough for you. There is the young lady, too. She cannot wait on the public road 
at this hour.” 

“Very sorry, Mr. Thaddeus,” said the porter inexorably. "Folk may be friends 0’ 
yours, and yet no friend o’ the master’s. He pays me well to do my duty, and my 
duty I’ll do. I don’t know none o’ your friends ” 

“Oh, yes you do, McMurdo,” cned Sherlock Holmes genially “I don’t think you 
can have forgotten me. Don’t you remember that amateur who fought three rounds 
with you at Alison’s rooms on the night of your benefit four years back?” 

“Not Mr. Sherlock Holmesl” roared the prize-fighter “God's truth! how could I 
have mistook you? If instead o’ standin' &ere so quiet you had just stepped up 
and given me that cross-hit of youn under the jaw, I’d ha’ known you without a 
quesbon. Ah, you’re one that has wasted your gifts, you have! You might have 
aimed high, if you had joined the fancy ” 

“You see, Watson, if all else fails me, 1 have still one of the scientific professions 
open to me,” said Holmes, laughing. “Our fnend won’t keep us out in the cold 
now, 1 am sure.” 

“In you come, sir, in you come—you and your friends,” he answered. “Very sorry, 
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Mr Thaddeus, but orders are very stnct Had to be certain of your friends before 
I let them in " 

Inside, a gravel path wound through desolate grounds to a huge clump of a 
house, square and prosaic, all plunged in shadow save where a moonbeam struck 
one corner and glimmered in a garret window The vast size of the building, with 
Its gloom and its deathly silence, struck a chill to the heart Even Thaddeus Sholto 
seemed ill at ease, and the lantern quivered and rattled in his hand 

“I cannot understand it,” he said “There must be some mistake I distinctly 
told Bartholomew that we should be here, and yet there is no light in his window 
1 do not know what to make of it ” 

“Does he always guard the premises m this way?” asked Holmes 

“Yes, he has followed my father's custom He was the favourite son you know, 
and I sometimes think that my father may have told him more than he ever told 
me That is Bartholomew's window up there where the moonshine strikes It is 
quite bright, but there is no light from within, I think ” 

“None,” said Holmes “But I see the glint of a light m that little window be¬ 
side the door ” 

“Ah, that IS the housekeeper's room That is where old Mrs Bemstone sits 
She can tell us all about it But perhaps you would not mind waiting here for a 
minute or two, for if we all go in together, and she has had no word of our coming, 
she may be alarmed But, hush! what is that?” 

He held up the lantern, and his hand shook until the circles of light flickered 
and wavered all round us Miss Morstan seized my wrist, and we all stood, with 
thumping hearts, straining our ears From the great black house there sounded 
through the silent night the saddest and most pitiful of sounds—the shrill, broken 
whimpering of a frightened woman 

“It IS Mrs Bemstone,” said Sholto “She is the only woman m the house. Wait 
here 1 shall be back in a moment ” 

He hurried for the door and knocked in his peculiar way We could see a tall 
old woman admit him and sway with pleasure at the very sight of him 

“Oh, Mr Thaddeus, sir, I am so glad you have cornel 1 am so glad you have 
come, Mr Thaddeus, sirl” 

We heard her reiterated re)Oicings unbl the door was closed and her voice died 
away into a muffled monotone 

Our guide had left us the lantern Holmes swung it slowly round and peered 
keenly at the house and at the great mbbish-heaps which cumbered the grounds. 
Miss Morstan and I stood together, and her hand was in mine. A wondrous subtle 
thing is love, for here were we two, who had never seen each other before that 
day, between whom no word or even look of affection had ever passed, and yet 
now in an hour of trouble our hands instinctively sought for each other. I have 
marvelled at it since, but at the time it seemed the most natural thing that I 
should go out to her $0, and, as she has often told me, there was in her also the 
instinct to turn to me for comfort and protection So we stood hand m hand like 
two children, and there was peace m our hearts for all the dark things that sur¬ 
rounded us 

“What a strange placel” she said, looking round. 

“It looks as though all the moles in England had been let loose in it. I have 
seen something of the sort on the side of a hill near Ballarat, where the prospectors 
had been at work.” 
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'‘And from the same cause ” said Holmes. ‘These are the traces of the treasure- 
seekers. You must remember that they were six years looking for it. No wonder 
that the grounds look like a gravd-pit.** 

At that moment the door of the house burst open, and Thaddeus Sholto came 
running out, with his hands thrown forward and terror in his eyes. 

There is something amiss with Bartholomew!” he cried. T am frightened! My 
nerves cannot stand it.” 

He was, indeed, half blubbering with fear, and his twitching, feeble face peep¬ 
ing out horn the great astrakhan collar had the helpless, appealing expression of 
a terrified child. | 

“Come into the house ” said Holmes in his crisp, firm way. y 

“Yes, do!” pleaded Thaddeus Sholto. T really do not feel equal to gWing 
directions.” \ 

We all followed him into the housekeeper's room, which stood upon the left- 
hand side of the passage. The old woman was pacing up and down with a scaled 
look and restless, picking fingers, but the sight of Miss Morstan appeared to have a 
soothing effect upon her. 

“God bless your sweet, calm face!” she cried with a hysterical sob. “It does me 
good to see you. Oh, but I have been sorely tried this day!” 

Our companion patted her thin, work-worn hand and murmured some few words 
of kindly, womanly comfort which brought the colour back into the other's blood¬ 
less cheeks. 

“Master has locked himself in and will not answer me,” she explained. “All day 
1 have waited to hear from him, for he often likes to be alone; but an hour ago I 
feared that something was amiss, so I went up and peeped through the keyhole. 
You must go up, Mr. Thaddeus—you must go up and look for yourself. 1 have 
seen Mr. Bartholomew Sholto in joy and in sorrow for ten long years, but I never 
saw him with such a face on him as that” 

Sherlock Holmes took the lamp and led the way, for Thaddeus Sholto's teeth 
were chattering in his head. So shaken was he that I had to pass my hand under 
his arm as we went up the stairs, for his knees were trembling under him. Twice 
as we ascended. Holmes whipped his lens out of his pocket and carefully examined 
marks which appeared to me to be mere shapeless smudges of dust upon the 
cocoanut-matting which served as a stair-carpet. He walked slowly from step to 
step, holding the lamp low, and shooting keen glances to right and left. Miss 
Morstan had remained behind with the frightened housekeeper. 

The third flight of stairs ended in a straight passage of some length, with a 
great picture in Indian tapestry upon the right of it and three doors upon the left. 
Holmes advanced along it in the same slow and methodical way, while we kept 
dose at his heels, with our long black shadows streaming backward down the cor¬ 
ridor. The third door was that which we were seeking. Holmes knocked without 
receiving any answer, and then tried to turn the handle and force it open. It was 
locked on the inside, however, and by a broad and powerful bolt, as we could see 
when we set our lamp up against it The key being turned, however, the hole was 
not entirely dosed. Sherlock Holmes bent down to it and instantly rose again with 
a sharp intaking of the breath. 

There is something devilish in this, Watson,” said he, more moved than 1 had 
ever before seen him. ‘What do you m ake of it?” 
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I Stooped to the hole and recoiled in horror. Moonlight was streaming into the 
room, and it was bright with a vague and shifty radiance. Looking straight at me 
and suspended, as it were, in the air, for all beneath was in shadow, there hung a 
face—the very facC^^f our companion Thaddeus. There was the same high, shining 
head, the same circular bristle of red hair, the same bloodless countenance. The 
features were set, however, in a horrible smile, a Exed and unnatural grin, which 
in that still and moonlit room was more jarring to the nerves than any scowl or 
contortion. So like was the face to that of our little friend that I looked round at 
him to make sure that he was indeed with us. Then I recalled to mind that he had 
mentioned to us that his brother and he were twins. 

“This is terrible!” I said to Holmes. “What is to be done?” 

“The door must come down,” he answered, and springing against it, he put all 
his weight upon the lock. 

It creaked and groaned but did not yield. Together we flung ourselves upon it 
once more, and this time it gave way with a sudden snap, and we found our> 
selves within Bartholomew Sholto's chamber. 

It appeared to have been fitted up as a chemical laboratory. A double line of . 
glass-stoppered bottles was drawn up upon the wall opposite the door, and the 
table was littered over with Bunsen burners, test-tubes, and retorts. In the corners 
stood carboys of acid in wicker baskets. One of these appeared to leak or to have 
been broken, for a stream of dark-coloured liquid had trickled out from it, and the 
air was heavy with a peculiarly pungent, tarlike odour. A set of steps stood at one 
side of the room in the midst of a litter of lath and plaster, and above them there 
was an opening in the ceiling large enough for a man to pass through. At the foot 
of the steps a long coil of rope was thrown carelessly together. 

By the table in a wooden armchair the master of the house was seated all in a 
heap, with his head sunk upon his left shoulder and that ghastly, inscrutable smile 
upon his face. He was stiff and cold and had clearly been dead many hours. It 
seemed to me that not only his features but all his limbs were twisted and turned 
in the most fantastic fashion. By his hand upon the table there lay a peculiar 
instrument-a brown, close-grained stick, with a stone head like a hammer, rudely 
lashed on with coarse twine. Beside it was a tom sheet of note-paper with some 
words scrawled upon it. Holmes glanced at it and then handed it to me. 

“You see,” he said with a significant raising of the eyebrows. 

In the light of the lantern I read with a thrill of honor, “The sign of the four.” 

“In God's name, what does it all mean?” I asked. 

“It means murder,” said he, stooping over the dead man. “Ahl I expected it. 
Look hetel” 

He pointed to what looked like a long dark thorn stuck in the skin just above 
the ear. 

“It looks like a thorn,” said I. 

“It is a thorn. You may pick it out. But be careful, for it is poisoned.” 

I took it up between my finger and thumb. It came away from the skin so 
readily that hardly any mark was left behind. One tiny speck of blood showed 
where the puncture had been. 

“This is all an insoluble mystery to me,” said I. “It grows darker instead of 
dearer” 

“On the contrary,” he answered, “it dears every instant. I only require a few 
missing links to have an entirdy connected case.” 
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We had almost forgotten our companion’s presence since we entered the cham¬ 
ber He was still standing in the doorway, the very picture of terror, wnnging his 
hands and moaning to himself Suddenly, however, he broke out into a sharp, 
querulous cry 

*The treasure is gone!” he said "They have robbed him of the treasure! There 
IS the hole through which we lowered it I helped him to do it! I was the last person 
who saw him! I left him here last night, and I heard him lock the door as 1 came 
downstairs ” 

"What time was that?” 

"It was ten o’clock And now he is dead, and the police will be called ml and 
I shall be suspected of having had a hand in it Oh, yes, I am sure I shalll But 
you don’t think so, gentlemen? Surely you don't think that it was I? Is it nkely 
that I would have brought you here if it were 1 ? Oh, dear! oh, dear! 1 know tl^at I 
shall go mad!” 

He jerked his arms and stamped his feet in a kind of convulsive frenzy 

"You have no reason for fear, Mr Sholto,” said Holmes kindly, putting his 
hand upon his shoulder, "take my advice and drive down to the station to report 
the matter to the police Offer to assist them in every way We shall wait here 
until your return ” 

The little man obeyed in a half-stupefied fashion, and we heard him stumbling 
down the stairs in the dark 


Chapter 6 

SHERLOCK HOLMES GIVES A DEMONSTRATION 

“Now, Watson,” said Holmes, rubbing his hands, “we have half an hour to our¬ 
selves Let us make good use of it My case is, as I have told you, almost complete, 
but we must not en on the side of overconfidence Simple as the case seems now, 
there may be something deeper underlying it ” 

"Simple!” I ejaculated 

"Surely,” said he with something of the air of a clinical professor expounding 
to his class "Just sit in the comer there, that your footpnnts may not complicate 
matters Now to work! In the first place, how did these folk come and how did 
they go? The door has not been opened since last night How of the window?’’ 
He earned the lamp across to it, muttering his observations aloud the while but 
addressing them to himself rather than to me "Window is snibbed on the inner 
side Frame-work is solid No hinges at the side Let us open it No water-pipe near 
Roof quite out of reach Yet a man has mounted by the window It rained a little 
last night. Here is the print of a foot in mould upon the sill And here is a circular 
muddy mark, and here again upon the floor, and here again by the table See here, 
Watson! This is really a very pretty demonstration ” 

I looked at the round, welMefined muddy discs 
"That IS not a foot-mark,” said I. 

"It IS something much more valuable to us It is the impression of a wooden 
stump. You see here on the sill is the boot-mark, a heavy boot with a broad metal 
bed, and beside it is the mark of the timber-toe ” 
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•‘It IS the wooden-legged man ” 

“Quite so But there has been someone else-a very able and efficient ally Could 
you scale that wall;,|^Doctor?“ 

I looked out of the open window The moon still shone brightly on that angle 
of the house We were a good sixty feet from the ground, and, look where 1 would, 

I could see no foothold, nor as much as a crevice in the brickwork 

“It IS absolutely impossible,” I answered 

“Without aid it IS so But suppose you had a friend up here who lowered you 
this good stout rope which I see in the comer, secunng one end of it to this great 
hook in the wall Then, 1 think, if you were an active man, you might swarm up, 
wooden leg and all You would depart, of course, in the same fashion, and your 
ally would draw up the rope, untie it from the hook, shut the window, snib it on 
the inside, and get away in the way that he originally came As a minor point, it 
may be noted,” he continued, fingering the rope, “that our wooden-legged friend, 
though a fair climber, was not a professional sailor His hands were far from homy 
My lens discloses more than one blood mark, especially towards the end of the 
rope, from which 1 gather that he slipped down with such velocity that he took 
the skin off his hands ” 

“This IS all very well,” said I, “but the thing becomes more unintelligible than 
ever How about this mysterious ally? How came he into the room?” 

“Yes, the ally!” repeated Holmes pensively “There are features of interest 
about this ally He lifts the case from the regions of the commonplace I fancy 
that this ally breaks fresh ground in the annals of crime in this country—though 
parallel cases suggest themselves from India and, if my memory serves me, from 
Senegambia ” 

“How tame he, then?” I reiterated "The door is locked, the window is inacces¬ 
sible Was it through the chimney?” 

“The grate is much too small,’ he answered “I had already considered that 
possibility ” 

‘ How, then?” I persisted 

“You will not apply my precept,” he said, shaking his head “How often have 1 
said to you that when you have eliminated the impossible, whatever remains, how¬ 
ever improbable, must be the truth? We know that he did not come through the 
door, the window, or the chimney We also know that he could not have been 
concealed in the room, as there is no concealment possible When, then, did he 
come?” 

"He came through the hole in the roof!” I cried 

“Of course he did He must have done so If you will have the kindness to hold 
the lamp for me, we shall now extend our researches to the room above—the secret 
room in which the treasure was found ” 

He mounted the steps, and, seizing a rafter with either hand, he swung himself 
up into the garret Then, lying on his face, he reached down for the lamp and 
held it while I followed him 

The chamber in which we found ourselves was about ten feet one way and six 
the other The floor was formed by the rafters, with thin lath and plaster between, 
so that in walking one had to step from beam to beam The roof ran up to an apex 
and was evidently the inner shell of the true roof of the house There was no 
furniture of any sort, and the accumulated dust of years lay thick upon the floor 

“Here you are, you see,” said Sherlock Holmes, putting his hand against the 
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sloping wall. *This is a trapdoor which leads out on to the roof. I can press it 
hzdk, and here is the roof itself^ sloping at a gentle angle. This» then, is the way 
by which Number One entered. Let us see if we can find some other traces of his 
individuality?” 

He held down the lamp to the floor, and as he did so I saw for the second time 
that night a startled, surprised look come over his face. For myself, as 1 followed 
his gaze, my skin was cold under my clothes. The floor was covered thickly with 
the prints of a naked foot—clear, well-defined, perfectly formed, but scarce half 
the size of those of an ordinary man. 

"Holmes,” 1 said in a whisper, "a child has done this horrid thing.” j 

He had recovered his self-possession in an instant. I 

"1 was staggered for the moment,” he said, ‘1>ut the thing is quite natural.\My 
memory failed me, or I should have been able to foretell it. There is nothing more 
to be learned here. Let us go down.” ' 

“What IS your theory, then, as to those footmarks?” I asked eagerly when ^e 
had regained the lower room once more. 

“My dear Watson, try a little analysis yourself,” said he with a touch of im¬ 
patience. "You know my methods. Apply them, and it will be instructive to com¬ 
pare results.” 

“I cannot conceive anything which will cover the facts,” I answered. 

“It will be clear enough to you soon,” he said, in an offhand way. “1 think that 
there is nothing else of importance here, but I will look.” 

He whipped out his lens and a tape measure and hurried about the room on 
his knees, measuring, comparing, examining, with his long thin nose only a few 
inches from the planks and his beady eyes gleaming and deep-set like those of a 
bird. So swift, silent, and furtive were his movements, like those of a trained 
bloodhound picking out a scent, that 1 could not but think what a terrible criminal 
he would have made had he turned his energy and sagacity against the law instead 
of exerting them in its defence. As he hunted about, he kept muttering to himself, 
and finally he broke out into a loud crow of delight. 

“We are certainly in luck,” said he. “We ought to have very little trouble now. 
Number One has had the misfortune to tread in the creosote. You can see the 
outline of the edge of his small foot here at the side of this evil-smelling mess. 
The carboy has been cracked, you see, and the stuff has leaked out.” 

“What then?” I asked. 

“Why, we have got him, that’s all,” said he. 

“1 know a dog that would follow that scent to the world’s end. If a pack can 
track a trailed herring across a shire, how far can a specially trained hound follow 
so pungent a smell as this? It sounds like a sum in the rule of three. The answer 
should give us the— But hallol here are the accredited representatives of the law.” 

Heavy steps and the clamour of loud voices were audible from below, and the 
hall door shut with a loud crash. 

“Before they come,” said Holmes, “just put your hand here on this poor fellow’s 
arm, and here on his leg. What do you feel?” 

“The muscles are as hard as a board,” I answered. 

“Quite so. They are in a state of extreme contraction, far exceeding the usual 
rigor mortis. Coupled with this distortion of the face, this Hippocratic smile, or 
"risus sardonicus/ as the old writers called it, what conclusion would it suggest to 
your mind?” 
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Death from some powerful vegetable alkaloid,” I answered, “some strychnme- 
like substance which would produce tetanus ” 

“That was the i^ea which occurred to me the instant I saw the drawn muscles 
of the face On getting into the room I at once looked for the means by which 
the poison had entered the system As you saw, I discovered a thorn which had 
been driven or shot with no great force into the scalp You observe that the part 
struck was that which would be turned towards the hole in the ceiling if the man 
were erect in his chair Now examine this thorn ” 

I took It up gingerly and held it in the light of the lantern It was long, sharp, 
and black, with a glazed look near the point as though some gummy substance had 
dried upon it The blunt end had been trimmed and rounded off with a knife 
“1$ that an English thorn?” he asked 
“No, it certainly is not ” 

“With all these data you should be able to draw some )ust inference But here 
are the regulars, so the auxiliary forces may beat a retreat ” 

As he spoke, the steps which had been coming nearer sounded loudly on the 
passage, and a very stout, portly man in a gray suit strode heavily into the room 
He was red-faced, burly, and plethoric, with a pair of very small twinkling eyes 
which looked keenly out from between swollen and puffy pouches He was closely 
followed by an inspector in uniform and by the still palpitating Thaddeus Sholto 
“Here's a business!” he cried in a mufffed, husky voice “Here's a pretty business! 
But who are all these? Why, the house seems to be as full as a rabbit-warrenl” 
“I think you must recollect me, Mr Athelney Jones,” said Holmes quietly 
“Why, of course I do!” he wheezed “It's Mr Sherlock Holmes, the theorist. 
Remember you! I'll never forget how you lectured us all on causes and inferences 
and effects in the Bishopgate jewel case It's true you set us on the right track, 
but you’ll own now that it was more by good luck than good guidance ” 

“It was a piece of very simple reasoning ” 

“Oh, come, now, come! Never be ashamed to own up But what is all this? Bad 
business! Bad business! Stem facts here-no room for theones How lucky that I 
happened to be out at Norwood over another case! I was at the station when the 
message amved. What d’you think the man died of?” 

“Oh, this is hardly a case for me to theorize over,” said Holmes dryly 
“No, no Still, we can't deny that you hit the nail on the head sometimes Dear 
me' Door locked, I understand Jewels worth half a million missing How was the 
window?” 

“Fastened, but there are steps on the sill ” 

“Well, wdl, if it was fastened the steps could have nothing to do with the 
matter That's common sense Man might have died in a fit, but then the jewels 
are missing Hal I have a theory. These flashes come upon me at times —Just step 
outside, Sergeant, and you, Mr. Sholto Your fnend can remain.—What do you 
think of this. Holmes? Sholto was, on his own confession, with his brother last 
night The brother died m a fit, on which Sholto walked off with the treasure? 
How's that?” 

“On which the dead man very considerately got up and locked the door on the 
inside ” 

“Hum! There's a flaw there Let us apply common sense to the matter This 
Thaddeus Sholto was with his brother; there was a quanel so much we know 
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The brother is dead and the lewels are gone So much also we know No one saw 
the brother from the time Thaddeus left him His bed had not been slept m 
Thaddeus is evidently in a most disturbed state of mind His appearance is~well, 
not attractive You see that I am weaving my web round Thaddeus The net 
begins to close upon him ” 

“You are not quite in possession of the facts yet,” said Holmes “This splinter 
of wood, which I have every reason to believe to be poisoned, was in the man's 
scalp where you still see the mark, this card, mscnbed as you see it, was on the 
table, and beside it lay this rather curious stone headed instrument How does all 
that fit into your theory?” 

“Confirms it in every respect,” said the fat detective pompously "House » full 
of Indian cunosities lliaddeus brought this up, and if this splinter be poisonous 
Thaddeus may as well have made murderous use of it as any other man The l^ard 
IS some hocus pocus—a blind, as like as not The only question is, how did he de 
part? Ah, of course, here is a hole in the roof ” 

With great activity, considenng his bulk, he sprang up the steps and squeezed 
through into the garret, and immediately afterwards we heard his exulting voice 
proclaiming that he had found the trapdoor 

“He can find something,” remarked Holmes, shrugging his shoulders, “he has 
occasional glimmerings of reason II n'y a pas des sots si incommodes que ceux 
qui ont de Vespntr 

“You see!” said Athelney Jones, reappearing down the steps again, “facts are 
better than theories, after all My view of the case is confirmed There is a trap¬ 
door communicating with the roof, and it is partly open ” 

“It was I who opened it ” 

“Oh, indeedl You did notice it, then?” He seemed a little crestfallen at the dis¬ 
covery “Well, whoever noticed it, it shows how our gentleman got away 
Inspector!” 

“Yes, sir,” from the passage 

“Ask Mr Sholto to step this way —Mr Sholto, it is my duty to inform you that 
anything which you may say will tie used against you I arrest you in the Queen's 
name as being concerned in the death of your brother ” 

“There, now! Didn't I tell you!” cned the poor little man, throwing out his 
hands and looking from one to the other of us 

“Don't trouble yourself about it, Mr Sholto,” said Holmes, “I think that I can 
engage to clear you of the charge ” 

“Don't promise too much, Mr Theonst, don't promise too much!” snapped the 
detective “You may find it a harder matter than you think ” 

“Not only will I clear him, Mr Jones, but I will make you a free present of the 
name and descnption of one of the two people who were in this room last night 
His name, I have every reason to believe, is Jonathan Small He is a poorly educated 
man, small, active, with his right leg off, and weanng a wooden stump which is 
worn away upon the inner side His left boot has a coarse, square-toed sole, with 
an iron band round the heel He is a middle-aged man, much sunburned, and has 
been a convict These few indications may be of some assistance to you, coupled 
with the fact that there is a good deal of skin missing from the palm of his hand 
The other man—” 

“Ah! the other man?” asked Athelney Jones m a sneenng voice, but impressed 
none the less, as I could easily see, by the precision of the other's manner 
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“Is a rather curious person,” said Sherlock Holmes, turning upon his heel “I 
hope before very long to be able to introduce you to the pair of them A word 
with you, Watsop ” 

He led me out to the head of the stair 

“This unexpected occurrence,” he said, “has caused us rather to lose sight of 
the original purpose of our journey ” 

“I have just been thinking so,” I answered, “it is not right that Miss Morstan 
should remain in this stricken house ” 

“No You must escort her home She lives with Mrs Cecil Forrester in Lower 
Camberwell, so it is not very far I will wait for you here if you will dnve out 
again Or perhaps you are too tired?” 

“By no means I don't think I could rest until I know more of this fantastic 
business I have seen something of the rough side of life, but I give you my word 
that this quick succession of strange surprises to-night has shaken my nerve com¬ 
pletely I should like, however, to see the matter through with you, now that I have 
got so far ” 

“Your presence will be of great service to me,” he answered “We shall work"' 
the case out independently and leave this fellow Jones to exult over any mare's-nest 
which he may choose to construct When you have dropped Miss Morstan, I wish 
you to go on to No 3 Pinchin Lane, down near the water's edge at Lambeth 
The third house on the right-hand side is a bird-stuffer's, Sherman is the name 
You will see a weasel holding a young rabbit in the window Knock old Sherman 
up and tell him, with my compliments, that I want Toby at once You will bring 
Toby back in the cab with you ” 

“A dog, I suppose ” 

“Yes, a queer mongrel with a most amazing power of scent I would rather 
have Toby's help than that of the whole detective force of London ” 

“I shall bring him then,” said I “It is one now I ought to be back before three 
if I can get a fresh horse ” 

“And 1,” said Holmes, “shall see what I can learn from Mrs Bemstone and 
from the Indian servant, who, Mr Thaddeus tells me, sleeps in the next garret 
Then I shall study the great Jones's methods and listen to his not too delicate 
sarcasms 

“' Wzr «nd gewohnt dass die Menschen verhohnen was sie ntcht verstehen ' 
‘Goethe is always pithy ” 


Chapter 7 

THE EPISODE OF THE BARREL 

The police had brought a cab with them, and in this I escorted Miss Morstan back 
to her home After the angelic fashion of women, she had borne trouble with a 
calm face as long as there was someone weaker than herself to support, and I had 
found her bright and placid by the side of the frightened housekeeper In the cab, 
however, she first turned faint and then burst into a passion of weeping—so sorely 
had she been tried by the adventures of the night. She has told me since that 
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she thought me cold and distant upon that journey She little guessed the struggle 
within my breast, or the effort of self-restraint which held me back. My sympathies 
and my love went out to her, even as my hand had in the garden I felt that years 
of the conventionalibes of life could not teach me to know her sweet, brave nature 
as had this one day of strange expenences Yet there were two thoughts which 
sealed the words of affection upon my lips She was weak and helpless, shaken in 
mind and nerve It was to take her at a disadvantage to obtrude love upon her at 
such a time Worse still, she was nch If Holmes's researches were successful, she 
would be an heiress Was it fair, was it honourable, that a half-pay surgeon should 
take such advantage of an intimacy which chance had brought about? Mightj she 
not look upon me as a mere vulgar fortune seeker? 1 could not bear to risk that 
such a thought should cross her mind This Agra treasure intervened like an\im- 
passable barrier between us \ 

It was nearly two o'clock when we reached Mrs Cecil Forrester's The servants 
had rebred hours ago, but Mrs Forrester had been so interested by the strange 
message which Miss Morstan had received that she had sat up in the hope of her 
return She opened the door herself, a middle-aged, graceful woman, and it gave 
me joy to see how tenderly her arm stole round the other's waist and how motherly 
was the voice in which she greeted her She was clearly no mere paid dependant but 
an honoured friend I was introduced, and Mrs Forrester earnestly begged me to 
step in and tell her our adventures I explained, however, the importance of my er¬ 
rand and promised faithfully to call and report any progress which we might make 
with the case As we drove away 1 stole a glance back, and I still seem to see that 
little group on the step—the two graceful, clinging figures, the half-opened door, the 
hall-light shining through stained glass, the barometer, and the bnght stair-rods It 
was soothing to catch even that passing glimpse of a banquil English home in 
the midst of the wild, dark business which had absorbed us 
And the more I thought of what had happened, the wilder and darker it grew 
I reviewed the whole extraordinary sequence of events as I rattled on through the 
silent, gas-lit streets There was the original problem that at least was pretty clear 
now The death of Captain Morstan, the sending of the pearls, the advertisement, 
the letter—we had had light upon all those events They had only led us, however, 
to a deeper and far more tragic mystery The Indian beasure, the curious plan 
found among Morstan's baggage, the strange scene at Major Sholto's death, the 
rediscovery of the treasure immediately followed by the murder of the discoverer, 
the very singular accompaniments to the enme, the footsteps, the remarkable 
weapons, the words upon the card, corresponding with those upon Captain 
Morstan's chart—here was indeed a labyrinth in which a man less singularly en¬ 
dowed than my fellow-lodger might well despair of ever finding the clue 
Pinchin Lane was a row of shabby, two-stoned bnck houses in the lower quarter 
of Lambeth I had to knock for some time at No 3 before I could make any 
impression At last, however, there was the glint of a candle behind the blind, 
and a face looked out at the upper window 
“Go on, you drunken vagabond,'' said the face “If you kick up any more row, 
Ill open the kennels and let out forty-three dogs upon you “ 

“If youll let one out, it's just what I have come for," said I 
“Go on!*' yelled the voice “So help me gracious, I have a wiper in this bag, and 
ril drop It on your 'ead if you don't hook itf” 

“But I want a dog," I cned. 
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“1 won't be argued with'” shouted Mr Sherman “Now stand clear, for when 1 
say ‘three/ down goes the wiper ” 

“Mr Sherlock^Holmes—” I began, but the words had a most magical effect, 
for the window instantly slammed down, and within a minute the door was un¬ 
barred and open Mr Sherman was a lanky, lean old man, with stooping shoulders, 
a stringy neck, and blue-tinted glasses 

“A friend of Mr Sherlock is always welcome,” said he “Step in, sir Keep clear 
of the badger, for he bites Ah, naughty, naughty, would you take a nip at the 
gentleman^” This to a stoat which thrust its wicked head and red eyes between 
the bars of its cage “Don't mind that, sir, it's only a slowworm It hain't got no 
fangs, so I gives it the run o' the room, for it keeps the beetles down You must 
not mind my bein' just a little short wi’ you at first, for I'm guyed at by the chil¬ 
dren, and there's many a one just comes down this lane to knock me up What was 
it that Mr Sherlock Holmes wanted, sir^' 

“He wanted a dog of yours ” 

“Ah! that would be Toby ” 

‘Tes, Toby was the name ” 

“Toby lives at No 7 on the left here ” 

He moved slowly forward with his candle among the queer animal family which 
he had gathered round him In the uncertain, shadowy light I could see dimly that 
there were glancing, glimmering eyes peeping down at us from every cranny and 
corner Even the rafters above our heads were lined by solemn fowls, who lazily 
shifted their weight from one leg to the other as our voices disturbed their slumbers 
Toby proved to be an ugly, longhaired, lop-eared creature, half spaniel and 
half lurcher, brown and white in colour, with a very clumsy, waddling gait It 
accepted, after some hesitation, a lump of sugar which the old naturalist handed 
to me, and, having thus sealed an alliance, it followed me to the cab and made no 
difficulties about accompanying me It had just struck three on the Palace clock 
when I found myself back once more at Pondicherry Lodge The ex prize fighter 
McMurdo had, I found, been arrested as an accessory, and both he and Mr Sholto 
had been marched off to the station Two constables guarded the narrow gate, but 
they allowed me to pass with the dog on my menhoning the detective's name 
Holmes was standing on the doorstep with his hands in his pockets, smoking his 
pipe 

“Ah, you have him there’ said he “Good dog, then’ Athelney Jones has gone 
We have had an immense display of energy since you left He has arrested not only 
friend Thaddeus but the gatekeejjer, the housekeeper, and the Indian servant 
We have the place to ourselves but for a sergeant upstairs Leave the dog here and 
come up ” 

We tied Toby to the hall table and reascended the stairs The room was as we 
had left it, save that a sheet had been draped over the central figure A weaiy- 
looking police-sergeant reclined in the comer 
“Lend me your bull's eye. Sergeant,” said my companion “Now tie this bit of 
card round my neck, so as to hang it in front of me TTiank you Now I must kick 
off mv boots and stockings Just you cany them down with you, Watson I am 
going to do a little climbing And dip my handkerchief into the creosote That will 
do Now come up into the garret with me for a moment ” 

We clambered up through the hole Holmes turned his light once more upon 
the footsteps in the dust 
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"I wish you particularly to notice these footmarks/' he said. **00 you observe 
anything noteworthy about them?" 

"They belong/’ I said, "to a child or a small woman." 

"Apart from their size, though. Is there nothing else?" 

"They appear to be much as other footmarks." 

“Not at all. Look here! This is the print of a right foot in the dust. Now I make 
one with my naked foot beside it. What is the chief difference?" 

'Tour toes are all cramped together. The other print has each toe distinctly 
divided." : 

“Quite so. That is the point. Bear that in mind. Now, would you kindlyj step 
over to that flap-window and smell the edge of the woodwork? I shall stay\over 
here, as I have this handkerchief in my hand." \ 

I did as he directed and was instantly conscious of a strong tarry smell. ^ 

"That is where he put his foot in getting out. If you can trace him, I should 
think that Toby will have no difficulty. Now run downstairs, loose the dog, afpd 
look out for Blondin." 

By the time that 1 got out into the grounds Sherlock Holmes was on the roof, 
and I could see him like an enormous glow-worm crawling very slowly along the 
ridge. 1 lost sight of him behind a stack of chimneys, but he presently reappeared 
and then vanished once more upon the opposite side. When I made my way 
round there I found him seated at one of the comer eaves. 

"That you, Watson?" he cried. 

"Yes." 

"This is the place. What is that black thing down there?" 

"A water-barrel." 

"Top on it?” 

"Yes." 

"No sign of a ladder?" 

"No." 

"Confound the fellow! It's a most breakneck place. I ought to be able to come 
down where he could climb up. The water-pipe feels pretty firm. Here goes, 
anyhow.” 

There was a scuffling of feet, and the lantern began to come steadily down the 
side of the wall. Then with a light spring he came on to the barrel, and from 
there to the earth. 

"It was easy to follow him," he said, drawing on his stockings and boots. "Tiles 
were loosened the whole way along, and in his hurry he had dropped this. It con¬ 
firms my diagnosis, as you doctors express it." 

The object which he held up to me was a small pocket or pouch woven out 
of coloured grasses and with a few tawdry beads strung round it. In shape and 
size it was not unlike a cigarette-case. Inside were half a dozen spines of dark 
wood, sharp at one end and rounded at the other, like that which had struck 
Bartholomew Sholto. 

"They are hellish things," said he. "Look out that you don't prick yourself. I’m 
ddigbt^ to have them, for the chances are that they are all he has. There is 
the less fear of you or me finding one in our skin before long. I would sooner face 
a Martini bullet, myself. Are you game for a six-mile trudge, Watson?" 

"Certainly," I answered. 

"Your 1^ will stand it?" 
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"Oh, yes” 

"Here you are, doggy! Good old Toby! Smell it, Toby, smell it!” He pushed 
the creosote handjcerchief under the dog’s nose, while the creature stood with its 
fluffy legs separated, and with a most comical cock to its head, like a connoisseur 
sniffing the bouquet of a famous vintage Holmes then threw the handkerchief 
to a distance, fastened a stout cord to the mongrel’s collar, and led him to the 
foot of the water-barrel The creature instantly broke into a succession of high, 
tremulous yelps and, with his nose on the ground and his tail in the air, pattered 
off upon the trail at a pace which strained his leash and kept us at the top of our 
speed 

The east had been gradually whitening, and we could now see some distance 
in the cold gray light The square, massive house, with its black, empty windows 
and high, bare walls, towered up, sad and forlorn, behind us Our course led right 
across the grounds, in and out among the trenches and pits with which they were 
scarred and intersected The whole place, with its scattered dirt-heaps and ill- 
grown shrubs, had a blighted, ill-omened look which harmonized with the black 
tragedy which hung over it 

On reaching the boundary wall Toby ran along, whining eagerly, underneath 
its shadow, and stopped finally in a comer screened by a young beech Where 
the two walls |oined, several bricks had been loosened, and the crevices left were 
worn down and rounded upon the lower side, as though they had frequently been 
used as a ladder Holmes clambered up, and taking the dog from me he dropped 
it over upon the other side 

“There’s the print of Wooden-leg’s hand,” he remarked as I mounted up beside 
him “You see the slight smudge of blood upon the white plaster What a lucky 
thing it IS that we have had no very heavy rain since yesterday! The scent will 
lie upon the road in spite of their eight-and-twenty hours’ start ” 

I confess that I had my doubts myself when I reflected upon the great traffic 
which had passed along the London road in the interval My fears were soon 
appeased, however Toby never hesitated or swerved but waddled on in his pecu¬ 
liar rolling fashion Clearly the pungent smell of the creosote rose high above all 
other contending scents 

“Do not imagine,” said Holmes, “that I depend for my success in this case upon 
the mere chance of one of these fellows having put his foot in the chemical I 
have knowledge now which would enable me to trace them in many different 
ways This, however, is the readiest, and, since fortune has put it into our hands, 
I should be culpable if I neglected it It has, however, prevented the case from 
becoming the pretty little intellectual problem which it at one time promised 
to be There might have been some credit to be gained out of it but for this too 
palpable clue ” 

“There is credit, and to spare,” said I “I assure you. Holmes, that I marvel at 
the means by which you obtain your results in this case even more than I did in the 
Jefferson Hope murder The thing seems to me to be deeper and more inexplicable 
How, for example, could you describe with such confidence the wooden-legged 
man?” 

“Pshaw, my dear boy! it was simplicity itself I don’t wish to be theatrical It is 
all patent and above-board Two officers who are in command of a convict-guard 
learn an important secret as to buned treasure A map is drawn for them by an 
Englishman named Jonathan Small. You remember that we saw the name upon the 
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diatt in Captain Mdisfan’s possession. He had signed it in behalf of himself and 
his associates-^the sign of the four, as he somewhat dramatically caQed it. Aided 
by this chart, the officers«-or one of them—gets the treasure and brings it to Eng¬ 
land, leaving, we will suppose, some condition under which he received it 
unfulfilled. Now, then, why did not Jonathan Small get the treasure himself? The 
answer is obvious. The chart is dated at a time when Morstan was brought into 
close association with convicts, Jonathan Small did not get the treasure because 
he and his associates were themsdves convicts and could not get away.” 

”But this is mere speculation,” said I. j 

”lt is more than that. It is ^e only hypothesis which covers the facts. us 
see how it fits in with the sequel. Major Sholto remains at peace for someWears, 
happy in the possession of his treasure. Then he receives a letter from India which 
gives him a great fright. What was that?” \ 

”A letter to say that the men whom he had wronged had been set free ” \ 

"Or had escaped. That is much more likely, for he would have known sl^at 
their term of imprisonment was. It would not have been a surprise to him. what 
does he do then? He guards himself against a wooden-legged man—a white man, 
mark you, for he mistakes a white tradesman for him and actually fires a pistol at 
him. Now, only one white man’s name is on the chart. The others are Hindoos or 
Mohammedans. There is no other white man. Therefore we may say with con¬ 
fidence that the wooden-legged man is identical with Jonathan Small. Does the 
reasoning strike you as being faulty?” 

“No: it is clear and concise.” ■’ 

“Well, now, let us put ourselves in the place of Jonathan Small. Let us look at 
it from his point of view. He comes to England with the double idea of regaining 
what he would consider to be his rights and of having his revenge upon the man 
who had wronged him. He found out where Sholto lived, and very possibly he 
established communications with someone inside the house. There is this butler, 
Lai Rao, whom we have not seen. Mr. Bernstone gives him far from a good 
character. Small could not find out, however, where the treasure was hid, for no 
one ever knew save the major and one faithful servant who bad died. Suddenly 
Small learns that the major is on his deathbed. In a frenzy lest the secret of the 
treasure die with him, he runs the gauntlet of the guards, makes his way to the 
dying man’s window, and is only deterred from entering by the presence of his 
two sons. Mad with hate, however, against the dead man, he enten the room that 
nigh^ searches his private papen in the hope of discovering some memorandum 
relating to the treasure, and finally leaves a memento of his visit in the short 
inscription upon the card. He had doubtless planned forehand that, should he 
,riay the major, he would leave some such record upon the body as a sign that it 
was not ,a common murder but, from the point of view of the four associates, 
^mething in the nature of an act of justice. Whimsical and bizarre conceits of 
this kind are common enough in the annals of crime and usually aSofd valuable 
indications as to the criminal. Do you follow all this?” ' 

"Very dewly.^’ 

t4ow what could Jonathan Small do? He could only continue to keep a secret 
: watdi upcm the efforts made to find the treasure. Possibly he leaves England, and 
mdy com^ back at intervals. Then comes the discovery of the garret, ind be is 
in^ntly infoimed of it We again trace the presence some confeckrate in the 
^bqiia^old. Jcmathah, yrith hts wood^ leg, is utterly unaNk to reach the lofty 
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room of Bartholomew Sholto He takes with him^ however^ a rather canons assoct* 
ate, who gets over this difficulty but dips his naked foot into creosote, whence 
come Toby, and a six-mile limp for a half*pay officer with a damaged tendo 
Achilhs" 

"^But it was the associate and not Jonathan who committed the cnme ” 

"'Quite so And rather to Jonathan's disgust, to |udge by the way he stamped 
about when he got into the room He bore no grudge against Bartholomew Sholto 
and would have preferred if he could have been simply bound and gagged He did 
not wish to put his head in a halter There was no help for it, however the savage 
instincts of his companion had broken out, and the poison had done its work* so 
Jonathan Small left his record, lowered the treasure-box to the ground, and fol¬ 
lowed it himself That was the tram of events as far as I can decipher them Of 
course, as to his personal appearance, he must be middle-aged and must be sun¬ 
burned after serving his bme in such an oven as the Andamans. His height is 
readily calculated from the length of his stnde, and we know that he was bearded 
His hainness was the one point which impressed itself upon Thaddeus Sholto 
when he saw him at the window 1 don't know that there is anything else " 

‘The associate?" 

"Ah, well, there is no great mystery in that But you will know all about it soon 
enough How sweet the morning air is! See how that one little doud floats like 
a pink feather from some gigantic flamingo Now the red nm of the sun pushes 
Itself over the London cloud-bank It shines on a good many folk, but on none, 
1 dare bet, who are on a stranger enand than you and I How small we feel with 
our petty ambitions and strivings in the presence of the great elemental forces of 
Nature! Are you well up in your Jean Paul?" 

"Fairly so I worked back to him through Carlyle " 

"That was like following the brook to the parent lake He makes one cunous 
but profound remark It is that the chief proof of man's real greatness lies in his 
perception of his own smallness It argues, you see, a power of comparison and of 
appreciation which is in itself a proof of nobility There is much fo^ for thought 
in Richter You have not a pistol, have you?" 

"I have my stick ” 

"It IS )u$t possible that we may need something of the sort if we get to their 
lair Jonathan I shall leave to you, but if the other turns nasty 1 shall shoot him 
dead" 

He took out his revolver as he spoke, and, having loaded two of the chambers, 
he put It back into the nght-hand pocket of his jacket 

We had during this time been followmg the guidance of Toby down the half- 
rural villa-lmed roads which lead to the metropolis. Now, however, we were be¬ 
ginning to come among continuous streets, where labourers and dockmen were 
already astir, and slatternly women were taking down shutters and brushing door¬ 
steps At the square-topped comer public-houses busmess was just beginning, and 
rough-looking men were emerging, rubbing their sleeves across their beards after 
their morning wet Strange dogs sauntered up and stared wondenngly at us as we 
passed, but our mimitable Toby looked neither to the right nor to the left but 
trotted onward with hiS nose to the ground and an occasional eager whine which 
spcdce of a hot scent. 

We bad traversed Streatham, Bnxton, Camberwell, and now found ourselves in 
Itm, having borne away dsiough the side streets (so the east of die 
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Oval. The meti whom we pursued seemed to have taken a curiously zigzag road, 
with the idea probably of escaping observation. They had never kept to the main 
road if a parallel side street would serve their turn. At the foot of Kennington Lane 
they had edged away to the left through Bond Street and Miles Street. Where the 
latter street turns into Knight's Place, Toby ceased to advance but began to run 
backward and forward with one ear cocked and the other drooping, the very picture 
of canine indecision. Then he waddled round in circles, looking up to us from 
time to time, as if to ask for sympathy in his embarrassment. 

"What the deuce is the matter with the dog?” growled Holmes. "They surely 
would not take a cab or go off in a balloon.” 

"Perhaps they stood here for some time,” I suggested. 

"Ahl it's all right. He's off again,” said my companion in a tone of relief. . 

He was indeed off, for after sniffing round again he suddenly made up his 
mind and darted away with an energy and determination such as he had not yet 
shown. The scent appeared to be much hotter than before, for he had not evei^ to 
put his nose on the ground but tugged at his leash and tried to break into a rim. 
1 could see by the gleam in Holmes's eyes that he thought we were nearing the 
end of our journey. 

Our course now ran down Nine Elms until we came to Broderick and Nelson's 
large timber-yard just past the White Eagle tavern. Here the dog, frantic with ex¬ 
citement, turned down through the side gate into the enclosure, where the sawyers 
were already at work. On the dog raced through sawdust and shavings, down an 
alley, round a passage, between two wood-piles, and finally, with a triumphant yelp, 
sprang upon a large barrel which still stood upon the hand-trolley on which it 
had been brought. With lolling tongue and blinking eyes Toby stood upon the 
cask, looking from one to the other of us for some sign of appreciation. The staves 
of the barrel and the wheels of the trolley were smeared with a dark liquid, and 
the whole air was heavy with the smell of creosote. 

Sherlock Holmes and I looked blankly at each other and then burst simultane¬ 
ously into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. 


Chapter 8 

THE BAKER STREET IRREGULARS 

"What now?” 1 asked. "Toby has lost his character for infallibility.”, 

"He acted according to his lights,” said Holmes, lifting him down from the 
barrel and walking him out of the timber-yard. “If you consider how much creosote 
is carted about London in one day, it is no great wonder that our trail should 
have been crossed. It is much used now, especially for the seasoning of wood. Poor 
Toby is not to blame.” 

"We must get on the main scent again, 1 suppose.” 

'Tes. And, fortunately, we have no distance to go. Evidently what puzzled the 
dog at the corner of Knight's Place was that there were two different trails running 
in opposite directions. We took the wrong one. It only remains to follow the 
Other.” 

There was no difficulty about this. On leading Toby to the place where be 
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had committed his fault, he cast about m a wide circle and finally dashed oS in 
a fresh direction. 

"We must take Mre that he does not now bring us to the place where the creosote* 
barrel came from, I observed 

"I had thought of that But you notice that he keeps on the pavement, whereas 
the barrel passed down the roadway. No, we are on the true scent now.” 

It tended down towards the nverside, running through Belmont Place and 
Prince’s Street At the end of Broad Street it ran nght down to the water’s edge, 
where there was a small wooden wharf. Toby led us to the very edge of this and 
there stood whining, looking out on the dark current beyond 

“We are out of luck,” said Holmes “They have taken to a boat here.” 

Several small punts and skiffs were lying about in the water and on the edge of 
the wharf We took Toby round to each in turn, but though he sniffed earnestly 
he made no sign 

Close to the rude landing-stage was a small brick house, with a wooden placard 
slung out through the second window. “Mordecai Smith” was printed across it in 
large letten, and, underneath, “Boats to hire by the hour or day.” A second in¬ 
scription above the door informed us that a steam launch was kept—a statement 
which was confirmed by a great pile of coke upon the jetty Sherlock Holmes looked 
slowly round, and his face assumed an ominous expression. 

*This looks bad,” said he. 'These fellows are sharper than I expected They 
seem to have covered their tracks There has, 1 fear, been preconcerted manage¬ 
ment here ” 

He was approaching the door of the house, when it opened, and a little curly- 
headed lad of SIX came running out, followed by a stoutish, red-faced woman with 
a large sponge in her hand. 

“You come back and be washed, Jack,” she shouted “Come back, you young imp, 
for if your father comes home and finds you like that he’ll let us hear of it ” 

“Dear little chap!” said Holmes strategically “What a rosy-cheeked young 
rascal! Now, Jack, is there anything you would like?” 

The youth pondered for a moment 

“I’d like a shillin’,” said he. 

“Nothing you would like better?” 

“I’d like two shillin’ better,” the prodigy answered after some thought. 

“Here you are, then! Catch!—A fine child, Mrs. Smith!” 

“Lor’ bless you, sir, he is that, and forward. He gets a’most too much for me 
to manage, 'specially when my man is away days at a time.” 

“Away, IS he?” said Holmes in a disappointed voice. “I am sorry for that, fox 
1 wanted to speak to Mr Smith.” 

“He’s been away since yesterday momm’, sir, and, truth to tell, 1 am beginnin’ 
to feel frightened about him. But if it was about a boat, sir, maybe I could serve 
as well.” 

“1 wanted to hire his steam launch.” 

“Why, bless you, sir, it is m the steam launch that he has gone. That’s what 
puzzles me; for I know there ain’t more coals m her than would take her to about 
Woolwich and back. If he’s been away in the barge I’d ha’ thought nothin’, for 
many a time a job has taken him as for as Gravesend, and then if there was much 
doin’ there he might ha’ stayed over. But what good is a steam launch without 
coals?” 
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might have bought some at a wharf down the river.” 

**He might, sir, but it weren’t his way. Many a time I’ve heard him call out 
at the prices they charge for a few odd bags. Besides, 1 don’t like that wooden¬ 
legged man, wi’ his ugly face and outlandish talk. What did he want always 
knockin’ about here for?” 

wooden-legged man?” said Holmes with bland surprise. 

”Yes, sir, a brown, monkey-faced chap that’s called more’n once for my old man. 
It was him that roused him up yesternight, and, what’s more, my man knew he 
was cornin’, for he had steam up in the launch. I tell you straight, sir, I don’jt feel 
easy in my mind about it.” j 

""But, my dear Mrs. Smith,” said Holmes, shrugging his shoulders, ‘‘you are 
frightening yourself about nothing. How could you possibly tell that it waa the 
wooden-legg^ man who came in the night? I don’t quite understand howWou 
can be so sure.” \ 

”His voice, sir. I knew his voice, which is kind o’ thick and foggy. He tapped at '^he 
winder-*about three it would be. 'Show a leg, matey,’ says he; 'time to turn out 
guard.’ My old man woke up Jim—that’s my eldest—and away they went without 
SO much as a word to me. I could hear the wooden leg clackin’ on the stones.” 

"And was this wooden-legged man alone?” 

"Couldn’t say, 1 am sure, sir. I didn’t hear no one else.” 

"1 am sorry, Mrs. Smith, for 1 wanted a steam launch, and I have heard good 
reports of the— Let me see, what is her name?” 

"The Aurora, sir.” 

“Ahl She’s not that old green launch with a yellow line, very broad in the 
beam?” 

"No, indeed. She’s as trim a little thing as any on the river. She’s been fresh 
painted, black with two red streaks.” 

"Thanks. I hope that you will hear soon from Mr. Smith. 1 am going down the 
river, and if I should see anything of the Aurora I shall let him know that you are 
uneasy. A black funnel, you say?” 

“No, sir. Black with a white band ” 

“Ah, of course. It was the sides which were black. Good-morning, Mrs. Smith. 
There is a boatman here with a wherry, Watson. We shall take it and cross the 
river.” 

"The main thing with people of that sort,” said Holmes as we sat in the sheets 
of the wherry, "is never to let them think that their information can be of the 
slightest importance to you. If you do they will instantly shut up like an oyster. 
If you listen to them under protest, as it were, you are very likely to get what you 
want.” 

"Our course now seems pretty clear,” said I. 

"What would you do, then?” 

"I would engage a launch and go down the river on the track of the Aurora” 

“My dear fellow, it would be a colossal task. She may have touched at any 
wharf on either side of the stream between here and Greenwich. Below the bridge 
there is a perfect labyrinth of landing-places for miles. It would take you days and 
days to exhaust them if you set about it alone.” 

“Employ the police, ^n.” 

“No. 1 shall probably call Athelncy Jones in at the last moment. He is not a 
bad fellow, and 1 should not like to do anything whidi would injure him profes- 
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sionaUy But I have a fancy for working it out myself, now that we have gone so far.** 

“Could we advertise, then, asking for information from wharfingers?” 

“Worse and wc^e! Our men would know that the chase was hot at their heels, 
and they would be off out of the country. As it is, they are likely enough to leave, 
but as long as they think they are perfectly safe they will be in no hurry Jones's 
energy will be of use to us there, for his view of the case is sure to push itself into 
the daily press, and the runaways will think that everyone is off on the wrong 
scent ” 

“What are we to do, then?” I asked as we landed near Millbank Penitentiary. 

“Take this hansom, drive home, have some breakfast, and get an hour's sleep It 
is quite on the cards that we may be afoot to-night again Stop at a telegraph 
office, cabby! We will keep Toby, for he may be of use to us yet ” 

We pulled up at the Great Peter Street Post-Office, and Holmes dispatched his 
wire 

“Whom do you think that is to?” he asked as we resumed our )Oumey. 

“1 am sure 1 don't know " 

“You remember the Baker Street division of the detective police force whom I ' 
employed in the Jefferson Hope case?” 

“Well,” said 1, laughing 

'This is just the case where they might be invaluable If they fail 1 have other 
resources, but 1 shall try them first That wire was to my dirty little lieutenant, 
Wiggins, and I expect that he and his gang will be with us before we have finished 
our breakfast ” 

It was between eight and nine o'clock now, and I was conscious of a strong 
reaction after the successive excitements of the night 1 was limp and weary, be¬ 
fogged in mind and fatigued in body I had not the professional enthusiasm which 
earned my companion on, nor could I look at the matter as a mere abstract 
intellectual problem As far as the death of Bartholomew Sholto went, I had heard 
little good of him and could feel no intense antipathy to his murderers The 
treasure, however, was a different matter That, or part of it, belonged rightfully 
to Miss Morstan While there was a chance of recovering it I was ready to devote 
my life to the one object True, if I found it, it would probably put her forever 
beyond my reach Yet it would be a petty and selfish love which would be in¬ 
fluenced by such a thought as that If Holmes could work to find the criminals, 

I had a tenfold stronger reason to urge me on to find the treasure. 

A bath at Baker Street and a complete change freshened me up wonderfully. 
When 1 came down to our room I found the breakfast laid and Holmes pounng 
out the coffee 

“Here it is,” said he, laughing and pointing to an open newspaper. “The 
energetic Jones and the ubiquitous reporter have fixed it up between them. But 
you have had enough of the case. Better have your ham and eggs first.” 

I took the paper from him and read the short notice, which was headed “Mys- 
tenous Business at Upper Norwood.” 

About twelve o'clock last night [said the Standard] Mr. Bartholomew 
Sholto, of Pondicherry Lodge, Upper Norwood, was found dead m his room 
under circumstances which point to foul play. As far as we can kam, no 
actual traces of violence were found upon Mr. Shdto's person, but a valua¬ 
ble collection of Indian gems which the deceased genUeman had inherited 
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from his father has been carried off. The discovery was first made by Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson, who had called at the house with Mr. 
Thaddeus Sholto, brother of the deceased. By a singular piece of good for¬ 
tune, Mr. Athelney Jones, the well-known member of the detective police 
force, happened to be at liie Norwood police station and was on the ground 
within half an hour of the first alarm. His trained and experienced faculties 
were at once directed towards the detection of the criminals, with the grati¬ 
fying result that the brother, Thaddeus Sholto, has already been arrested, 
together with the housekeeper, Mrs. Bemstone, an Indian butler named Lai 
Rao, and a porter, or gatekeeper, named McMurdo. It is quite certain that 
the thief or thieves were well acquainted with the house, for Mr. Jmes’s 
well-known technical knowledge and his powers of minute observation nave 
enabled him to prove conclusively that the miscreants could not have entered 
by the door or by the window but must have made their way across the ^oof 
of the building, and so through a trapdoor into a room which communicated 
with that in which the body was found. This fact, which has been very 
clearly made out, proves conclusively that it was no mere haphazard 
bursary. The prompt and energetic action of the officers of the law shows 
the great advantage of the presence on such occasions of a single vigorous and 
masterful mind. We cannot but think that it supplies an argument to those 
who would wish to see our detectives more de*centralized, and so brought 
into closer and more effective touch with the cases which it is their duty to 
investigate. ' 

“Isn't it gorgeous!" said Holmes, grinning over his coffee cup. “What do you 
think of it?" 

“I think that we have had a close shave ourselves of being arrested for the 
crime." 

“So do L I wouldn't answer for our safety now if he should happen to have an¬ 
other of his attacks of energy." 

At this moment there was a loud ring at the bell, and I could hear Mrs. Hudson, 
our landlady, raising her voice in a wail of expostulation and dismay. 

“By heavens. Holmes," I said, half rising, “I bdievc that they are really after us." 

“No, it’s not quite so bad as that. It is the unofficial force-the Baker Street 
irregulars." 

As he spoke, there came a swift pattering of naked feet upon the stairs, a clatter 
of high voices, and in rushed a dozen dirty and ragged little street Arabs. There 
was some show of discipline among them, despite their tumultuous entry, for they 
instantly drew up in line and stood facing us with expectant faces. One of their 
number, taller and older than the others, stood forward with an air of lounging 
superiority which was very funny in such a disreputable litUc scarecrow. 

“Got your message, sir,” said he, “and brought 'em on sharp. Three Imb and a 
tanner for tickets." 

“Here you are," said Holmes, producing some silver. “In future they can report 
, to you, Wiggins, and you to me. I cannot have the house invaded in this way. 
However, it is just as mUl that you should all hear the instructions. I Want to fiflid 
the whereabouts of a steam launch called the Anroro, owner Mordecai Smith, 
black with two red streaks, funnd black with a white band. She is down the river 
iscmicayhere. I want one boy to be at Mordecai Smith's landing-stage opposite 
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Millbank to say if the boat comes back. You must divide it out among yourselves 
and do both banks thoroughly. Let me know the moment you have news. 1$ that 
all clear?" ^ 

"Yes, guv'nor," said Wiggins. 

"The old scale of pay, and a guinea to the boy who finds the boat. Here's a day 
in advance. Now off you gol" 

He handed them a shilling each, and away they buzzed down the stairs, and I 
saw them a moment later streaming down the street. 

"If the launch is above water they will find her," said Holmes as he rose from 
the table and lit his pipe. "They can go everywhere, see everything, overhear ev¬ 
eryone. I expect to hear before evening that they have spotted her. In the mean¬ 
while, we can do nothing but await results. We cannot pick up the broken trail 
until we find either the Aurora or Mr. Mordecai Smith." 

"Toby could eat these scraps, I dare say. Arc you going to bed. Holmes?" 

"No; I am not tired. I have a curious constitution. I never remember feeling 
tired by work, though idleness exhausts me completely. 1 am going to smoke and 
to think over this queer business to which my fair client has introduced us. If ^ 
ever man had an easy task, this of ours ought to be. Wooden-legged men are not 
so common, but the other man must, I should think, be absolutely unique." 

"That other man againi" 

"I have no wish to make a mystery of,him to you, anyway. But you must have 
formed your own opinion. Now, do consider the data. Diminutive footmarks, toes 
never fettered by boots, naked feet, stone-headed wooden mace, great agility, small 
poisoned darts. What do you make of all this?" 

"A savagel" I exclaimed. "Perhaps one of those Indians who were the associates 
of Jonathan Small" 

"Hardly that," said he. "When fibrst I saw signs of strange weapons I was inclined 
to think so, but the remarkable character of the footmarks caused me to recon¬ 
sider my views. Some of the inhabitants of the Indian Peninsula are small men, 
but none could have left such marks as that. The Hindoo proper has long and 
thin feet. The sandal-wearing Mohammedan has the great toe well separated from 
the others because the thong is commonly passed between. These litde darts,^oo, 
could only be shot in one way. They are from a blow-pipe. Now, then, where axe 
we to find our savage?" 

"South America," I hazarded. 

He stretched his hand up and took down a bulky volume from the shelf. 

"This is the first volume of a gazetteer which is now being published. It may 
be Iboked upon as the very latest authority. What have we here? 

"Andaman Islands, situated 340 miles to the nordi of Sumatra, in die 
Bay of Bengal. 

Hum! hum! Whaf s aU this? Moist climate, coral reefs, sharks. Port Blair, convict 
barrada, Rutland Island, cottonwoods— here we are! 

"The aborigines of the Andaman Islands may perhaps churn the disrino* 
tion of being the smallest race upon this earth, though some anthropologists 
prefer tte Bushmen of Africa, the Digger Indians of America, mid tli^ 
Terra dd Fu^ns. The average hd|^t is rather bdow four leet, althouah 
snsmy fuB«own adults may be fmind w^^ . 
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They are a fierce, morose, and intractable pec^le, tbou^ capable of fotin- 
ing most devoted friendships when tiieir confidence has once been gained* 


Mark that, Watson. Now, then listen to this. 

*They are naturally hideous, having large, misshapen heads, small fierce 
eyes, and distorted features. Their feet and hands, however, are remark¬ 
ably small. So intractable and fierce are they, that all the efforts of the 
British officials have failed to win them over in any degree. They have al¬ 
ways been a terror to shipwrecked crews, braining the survivors with their 
stone-headed clubs or shooting them with their poisoned arrows. These mas¬ 
sacres are invariably concluded by a cannibal feast. 

Nice, amiable people, Watsonl If this fellow had been left to his own unifided 
devices, this affair might have taken an even more ghastiy turn. I fancy that, )^en 
as it is, Jonathan Small would give a good deal not to have employed him.'' ' 

''But how came he to have so singular a companion?" 

"Ah, that is more than I can tell. Since, however, we had already determined 
that Small had come from the Andamans, it is not so very wondeiM that this 
islander should be with him. No doubt we shall know all about it in time. Look 
here, Watson; you look regularly done. Lie down diere on the sofa and see if I 
can put you to sleep." 

He took up his violin from the comer, and as I stretched myself out he begarf to 
play some low, dreamy, melodious air*-hi$ own, no doubt, for he had a remarkable 
gift for improvisation. 1 have a vague remembrance of his gaunt limbs, his earnest 
face and the rise and fall of his bow. Then I seemed to be floated peacefully away 
upon a soft sea of sound until I found myself in dreamland, with the swert face 
of Mary Morstan looking down upon me. 


Chapter 9 

A BREAK IN THE CHAIN 

It was late in the afternoon before 1 woke, strengthened and refreshed. Sherlock 
Holmes s^l sat exactly as I had left him, save that be bad laid aside his violin and 
was deep in a book. He looked across at me as I stirred, and I noticed that his face 
was dark and troubled. 

"You have slept soundly," he said. "I feared tirat our talk would wake you." 

"I heard nothing," I answered. "Have you had fredi news, then?" 
"Un^unately, no. I confess that I am surprised and disappointed. I expected 
sbme&mg definite by this time. Wiggins has just been up to report. He says that 
trace can be found of the launch. It is a ptovoktng cb^ to every hour is of 
rfewosrtance" 

I do anything^ I am perfectly fresh now, and quite ready to another 
Bight's outiiig." 

TNm wecan do nothing. Wecan (mty wait If we go ooiielvm to 
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eontt in oni^ abseiwe rad dday be erased. You cm do wbat you will, but I must 
lemain on guatd.” 

Then 18hall|un over to Camberwell and call upon Mrs. Cedi Forrester. She 
adeed me to, yeSteday.” 

T)n Mis. Cecil Fonester?* asked Holmes with the twinkle of a smile in his 
eyes. 

*Wdl, of course on Miss Morstan, too. They were anxious to hear what 
happened.” 

T would not teU them too much,” said Holmes. "Women ate never to be en> 
tirely tiusted-not the best of them.” 

I did not pause to argue over this atrocious sentiment 

"I shall be bade in an hour or two,” I remarked. 

"All li^tl Good ludel But, I say, if you are crossing the river you may as well 
return Toby, for I don’t think it is at all likely that we shall have any use fn 
him now.” 

I took our mongid accordingly and left him, together with a half-sovereign, at^ 
the old naturalist’s in Pinchin Lane. At Cambeiwdl I found Miss Morstan a litOe 
weary after her night’s adventures but very eager to hear the news. Mr. Forrester, 
too, was full of curiosity. I told them all Uiat we had dom; suiqtiessing, how¬ 
ever, toe more dreadful parts of the tragedy. Thus, altoou^ I spoke of Mr. 
Sholto's death, 1 said nothing the exact manner and method of it. Wito ah 
my omissions, however, there was enough to startle and amaze them. 

"It is a romance!” cried Mr. Forrester. "An injured lady, half a million in 
treasure, a blade cannibal, and a wooden4^ged lufSm They take the place of toe 
conventional dragon or uddeed earl.” 

"And two knight-errants to the rescue,” added Miss Morstan with a bright (ianee 
at me. 

"Why, Mary, your fortune dqrends upon the issue of this search. I don’t think 
toat yon are neady excited enon^. Just imagirte what it must be to be so rich and 
to have the world at your feetl” 

It sent a lidle thrill of joy to my heart to notice that she showed no sign of 
datkm at the prospect the contrary, she gave a toss of her proud bead, as 
thou^ toe matter were one in whidr she todc small interest. 

"It is fw Mr. Thaddeus Sholto that I am amdous,” she said. "Notoing dse |s 
of any consequence but 1 think that he has behaved most kindly and honourably 
thioug^ut It is our duty to dear him of this dreadful and urifounded charge.” 

It was evenmg before 1 left Cambeiwdl, and quite dad; by toe tone I leadM 
home. My companion’s bod; and pipe lay by hh diair, but he had disappeared. 
Hooked about in toe h(^ d sedng a note, but toeie was none. 

"I suiqrose toat Mr. 9iedod; Holmes has gone out” I saM to Mr. Hudson as 
she came up to lower toe blinds. 

"No, sk. He has gone to ha room, sir. Do yon know, sir,” smking her voice into 
an in^iestive whiqrer, "I am afrrud for his h^&.” 

"Why so, Mo. Hudson?” 

"Wt[^ hds tottt strange^ sir. Afta you was gone he waOod and he walked, up 
and down^ airi op rad down, until I was weary of toe sound of Us footet^. *11100 
I beard him to and muttning, and evety tone toe bdl ing out 
heemaott toe staiihead, wHh 'What is Mt, Ma, Bidsdif And wow Iw has 
dBaatoad of to his roont but I tan heat Itoo waDdrig awsqr toe snte ai eves. 1, 
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ilcipe he't not going to be fli, sk. I ventured to $ey tometluag to bito ebont cod* 
ing medicine, but he turned on me, sir, with such a look that I d<m’t know how 
ever I got out of the room." 

"I don't think that you have any cause to be uneasy, Mrs. Hudson," I answered. 
"I have seen him like this before. He has some small matter upon his mind which 
makes him restless." 

I tried to speak lightly to our worthy landlady, but I was myself somewhat un¬ 
easy when through the long night I still from time to time heard die dull sound 
of his tread, and knew how his keen spirit was chafing against this involuntary 
inaction. I 

At breakfast-time he looked worn and haggard, with a little fleck of feMsh 
colour upon ddier cheek. \ 

"You are knocking yourself up, old man," I remarked. "I heard you marming 
about in the night.” \ 

"No, I could not sleep," he answered. "This infernal problem is consuming 
It is too much to be balked by so petty an obstade, when all else had been wer- 
come. 1 know die men, the launch, everything and yet 1 can get no news. I have 
set odier agencies at work and used every means at my disposal. The whole river 
has been searched on either side, but there is no news, nor has Mrs. Smith heard 
of her husband. 1 shall come to the conclusion soon that they have scutded the 
craft. But there are objections to that.” 

"Or that Mrs. Smith has put us on a wrong scent." 

"No, 1 think that may be dismissed. I had inquiries made, and there is a launch 
(rf diat description.” 

"Could it have gone up the river?” 

"I have considered dut possibility, too, and thoe is a search-party who will 
wmk up as far as Richmond. If no news comes to-day I shall start oB myself to¬ 
morrow and go for the men rather than the boat But surdy, surely, we shall hear 
something.” 

We did not, however. Not a word came to us either from Wiggins or from the 
odier agencies. There were articles in most of die papers upon the Norwood 
tragedy. They all ajqieared to be rather hostile to the unfortimate Thaddeus Sholto. 
No details were to be found, however, in any ci them, save that an inquest 
was to be held upon die following day. I walked over to Canberwell in the eve- 
. ning to rqiort our ill-suocess to the la^, and on my return I found Hrflmes de¬ 
jected and somewhat morose. He would hardly reply to my questions and busied 
biiiadf all the evening in an abstruse chmnical analysis which invcflved much heat- 
hig of letmts and distiBing (rf vapours, ending at last in a smdl which feirly drove 
'me out of the apartment Up to the small hours of the mommg I could hiar the 
dinking of his test-tubes which tcdd me that he was stfll ei^aged in his malodorous 
Q^periment 

. In die earH' dawn 1 wdce sridi a start and was surprised to find him standing by 
Of bedside, dad in a rude sailor dress arith a peaqadcet and a coarse red scarf 
rcKmd his i^. 

"1 am down die river, Watscm," said he. "I have been tumhig it over in my 
i^bdisd, and I can see only one way out of it It is wordi jbyini; at d events.” 

All. .^'&nidy lean come aridi you, dien?” said 1. 

^ 1 ^ 0 ; you can be miwb more useful if yon wiB mnin hen as my r^ieaentatne. 
hwtfa to go, for it is quite rm the cards that some message may oome duihv 



the day, ftoc^h Wiggins was despondent about it last night I want you to open 
all notes and telegrams, and to act on your own judgment if any news should 
come. Can I rel^pon you?*' 

**Most certainly." 

“I am afraid that you will not be able to wire to me, for I can hardly tell yet 
where I may find myself. If I am in luck, however, I may not be gone so very long, 

I shall have news of some sort or other More I get back.'' 

I had heard nothing of him by breakfast time. On opening the Standard, how¬ 
ever, I found that there was a fresh allusion to the business. 

With reference to the Upper Norwood tragedy [it remarked] we have 
reason to believe that the matter promises to be even more complex and 
mysterious than was originally supposed. Fresh evidence has shown that it 
is quite impossible that Mr. Thaddeus Sholto could have been in any way 
concerned in the matter. He and the housekeeper, Mrs. Bernstone, were 
both released yesterday evening. It is believed, however, that the police 
have a clue as to the real culprits, and that it is being prosecuted by Mr^ 
Athelney Jones, of Scotland Yard, with all his well-known energy and sagac¬ 
ity. Further arrests may be expected at any moment. 

*'That is satisfactory so far as it goes," thought 1. “Friend Sholto is safe, at any 
rate. I wonder what the fresh clue may be, though it seems to be a stereotyped 
form whenever the police have made a blunder." 

1 tossed the paper down upon the table, but at that moment my eye caught an 
advertisement in the agony column. It ran in this way: 

Lost- Whereas Mordecai Smith, boatman, and his son Jim, left Smith's 
Wharf at or about three o’clock last Tuesday morning in the steam launch 
Aurora, black with two red stripes, funnel black with a white band, the 
sum of five pounds will be paid to anyone who can give information to Mrs. 
Smith, at Smith's Wharf, or at 221 B, Baker Street, as to the whereabouts 
of the said Mordecai Smith and the launch Aurora, 

This was clearly Holmes’s doing. The Baker Street address was enough to prove 
that. It struck me as rather ingenious because it might be read by the fugitives 
without their seeing in it more than the natural anxiety of a wife for her missing 
husband. 

It was a long day. Every time that a knock came to the door or a sharp step 
passed in the street, I imagined that it was either Holmes returning or an answer 
to his advertisement. I tried to read, but my thoughts would wander off to our 
strange quest and to the ill-assorted and villainous pair whom we were pursuing. 
Could there be, I wondered, some radical flaw in my companion's reasoning? 
Might he not be suffering from some hu^ self-deception? Was it not possible that 
bis nimble and speculative mind bad built up this wild theory upon faulty prem¬ 
ises? I had never known him to be wrong, and yet the keenest reasoner may oc¬ 
casionally ^ deceived. He was likdy, I thought, to fall into mot through Ac 
over-refinement of his kgic-'his pref^nce for a subtle and bixarre explanation 
when a fdainer and more commoniflacc one lay ready to his hand. Ytk, on Ae 
otlm hand, I had myself seen the evidence, and I had heard the reasons for hk 
deductions. When I looked hade on the long dhain of curious circumstances, many; 
6f them tdvhd in Aemsdvei but all tending in the same direction, I could not 
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diapite from mfuM Oat even if Holmes'i aqpbuution woe ineoiKct tiw tnie 
tiirary most be equally catri and atartlmg. 

At three o’do^ <m the afternoon there was a loud peal at the bell, an au¬ 
thoritative voice in tiw hall, and, to my surprise, no less a person than Mr. Athdney 
Jones was shown up to me. Very different was he, however, ton ffie brusque and 
masterful professor of common sense who had taken over the case so confidently 
at Upper Nonvood. His expression was downcast, and his bearing medk and even 
apologetic. 

'YJ^-day, sin good-day,” said he. ”Mr. Sherlodc Holmes is out, I understand.” 

"Yes, and I caimot be sure w^ he will be bade. But perhaps you would! care 
to wait Take that chair and try one of toese dgats.” I 

"Thank yoiq I don’t mind if I do,” said he, moppmg his face with a red bandanna 
handkerchief. \ 

"And a vihisky and soda?” 

"WeB, half a glass. It is very hot for ffie time of y^, and I have had a good dpal 
to worry and try me. Yon know my theory about tiiis Norwood case?” ' 

"I remember that you expressed one.” 

"Wdl, I have been obliged to reconsider it I had my net drawn ttjhtly round 
Mr. Sholto, sir, when pop he went through a hole in the middle of it. He was able 
to prove an ahhi which could not be shaken. From the time that he left bis 
brother’s room he was never out of sight of someone or other. So it could not be 
he who climbed over roofi and through trapdoors. It's a very dark case^ and my 
professional credit a at stake. I should be very glad of a little assistance.” 

"We all need bdp sometimes,” said I. 

"Your hiend, Mr. Sherlock Hohnes, is a wonderful man, sir,” said he in a hudqr 
and confidential voice. "He's a man who is not to be b^ I have known that 
young man go into a good marqr cases, but I never saw the case yet that he could 
not tiirow a light upon. He is irregular in his methods and a little qoish pahaps 
in jumping at theories, but, on the whole, I think be would have made a most 
promising officer, and 1 don’t care who knows it. I have had a wire from him diis 
morning, by which I understand that he has got some due to this Sholto business. 
Here is his message.” 

He took the tdegram out of his pocket and handed it to me. It was dated tom 
Pcidar at twdve o’dodL 

Go to Baker Street at once [it said]. If I have not returned, wait for me. 
I am dose on the track of tim Sholto gang. Yon can come with us tomight 
if yon want to be in at tiie finish. 

"This sounds wdl. He has evidently pidoed up the scent agdn,” said I. 

"Ah, dien he has been at fault too,” exclaimed Jones with evident satistotion. 
"Even die best of us are thrown off sometimes. Of course diis may prove to be a 
fdae alarm but it is my duty as an officer of the tew to allow no dunce to dip. But 
them is someone at the door. Fedupc this is be.” 

A heavy stqi was heard ascending the stair, with a great wheectng and rattling 
as firom a man who was soidy put to it for breath. Once or twice he stopped, as 
though the dimb were too much for him, but at test he made his way to our door 
and entaied. His appearance ootreqtooded to the sounds which we had heard. He 
was an aged man, dad in seafning gadi, with an dd peaiaoket buttoned to 
hh throat His bade was bowed, his knees were duky, ^ to breathing was pain- 
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faHy asftmabc. As he leaned upon a thick oaken cud^d his shouUen beared in 
the effort to draw the air mto his lungs He had a coloured scarf round his dun, 
and I could see l^e of his face save a pair of keen dark eyes, overhung by bodiy 
white brows and long gray side^hiskeis. Altogedier he gave me the impression cl 
a respectable master marmer who had faUen into years and poverty. 

"What u It, my man?" I asked. 

He looked about him m the slow methodical toshton of old age. 

"Is Mr. Sherlock Holmes here?" said he. 

"No, but I am actmg for him You can tdl me any message you have for him." 

"It was to him himself I was to tell it,” said he. 

"But I tell you that I am acting for him Was it about Moidecai Smith’s boat?" 

"Yes. I knows well wboe it is. An* I knows where toe men he is aftn are. An’ I 
knows where the treasure is I knows all about it" 

"Then tell me, and I shall let him know " 

"It was to him I was to tell it,” he repeated with the petulant obstinacy of a 
very old man 

"Well, you must wait for him ” 

"No, no, I ain’t goin’ to lose a whole day to please no one. If Mr Holmes am’t 
here, then Mr Holmes must find it all out for himself. I don’t care about the 
look of either of you, and 1 won’t tdl a word ” 

He shufi9ed towards the door, but Atoelney Jones got in front of him. 

"Wait a bit, my fnend," said he "You have unportant mformabon, and you 
must not walk oR. We shall keep you, whether you like or not, until our fnend 
returns” 

The old man made a little run towards the door, but, as Atoelney Jones put 
his broad back up against it, he recognized the uselessness of resistance. 

"Pretty sort o’ treatment this!” he aied, stamping his stick. "I come here to see 
a gentleman, and you two, who I never saw in my life, seize me and treat me m 
this fashion!” 

"You Will be none the worse,” I said. "We shall recompense you for the loss of 
your time Sit over here on the sofa, and you will not have long to wait.” 

He came across sullenly enough and seated hinudf wito his face resting on his 
hands Jones and I resumed our cigars and our talk Suddenly, however, Holmes’s 
voice broke in upon us 

"I tomk that you might offer me a cigar too,” he said 

We both started in our chain There was Holmes sitting close to ns wito an 
air of quiet amusement 

"Holmes!” I exclaimed "You here! But where is the old man?” 

"Here is the old man,” said he, holding out a heap of white hair "Here he is- 
wig, whiskers, eyebrows, and all I thought my disguise was pretty good, but I 
hardly expect^ toat it would stand that test ” 

"Ah, you rogue!” cned Jones, highly delighted. "You would have made an actor 
and a rare one. You had the proper workhouse cough, and those weak kgs of 
yours are worth ten pound a weto I thought I knew the ghat of your eye, toougd>> 
You didn’t get avray from us so easily, you see ” 

"I have been workmg m that get-up all day,” said he, Iighbng his agar. "You 
see, a good many of the cnmmal classes be^n to know me-espeoally smce our 
toend h«e taxdc to publahmg some of my cases so I can only go on tite war-peto 
under some smi^e diH!uise hke ton You got my wne?” 
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liot ins biought me licfe.” 

*Hcnr fau your ewe prospered?” 

*It bas an come to notbing. I have had to rdease two of my {Mnsoaecs, and 
there is no evidence against the other two.” 

"Never mind. We shaU give you two others in the place of them. But you must 
put youxsdf under my orders. You are welcome to aU the ofBdal credit^ but you 
must act on the lines tiut I point out. b that agreed?” 

"Entirdy, if you wffl help me to the men.” 

”Wdl, Ihen, in the first place I shaD want a fast police4)oat—a steam launch— 
to be at tiie Westminster Stairs at seven o'clock.” 

"Tliat is easfiy managed. Thoe is always one about tiiere, but I can step Across 
tile road and tdephone to make sure.” 

"Then I shaU want two staunch men in case of resistance.” 

*lliere wffl be two or three in the boat. What else?” \ 

"When we secure the men we shall get the treasure. I think that it would be 
a pleasure to my friend here to take the box round to tiie young lady to whom 
h^ of it rightfully bdongs. Let her be the first to open it Eh, Watson?” 

'It would be a great pleasure to me.” 

"Ratiier an irregular proceeding,” said Jones, shaking his .head. "However, the 
whole thing is irregular, and I suppose we must wink at it. The treasure must 
afterwards be handed over to the authorities until after the official investigation.” 

"Certainly. That is easily managed. One other point. I should much like to have 
a few detaffl about this matter from the lips erf Jonathan Small himsdf. ‘Y^ou 
know I like to work the details of my cases out. There is no objection to my having 
an unofficial interview with him, either here in my rooms or elsewheie, as long 
as he is efficiently guarded?” 

"Wdl, you are master of the situation. I have had no proof yet rtf the existence 
rtf this Jonathan Small. However, if you can catch him, I don’t see how I can 
rduse yon an interview with him.” 

"That is understood, tiien?” 

"Pofectiy. Is there anytiiing dse?” 

"Only ti^ 1 insist upon your dining with us. It will be ready in half an hour. 
I have oysters and a brace of grouse, with something a littie choice in white wines. 
—Watson, you have never yet recognoed my merits as a housdeeeper.” 


Chapter 10 

THE END OF THE ISLANDER 

Omi nmal was a merry one. Holmes could talk exceedingly well when he dioae, 
luad that n^t be did choose. He qrpeared to be in a state of nervous exaltation. 
I hme never known him so bfffliaitf. spoke on a quidc Mccession of subjects-on 
isiaMde idayi, on medheval pottery, on Siiadivatios vidins, cm tiie Buddhism of 
■Cq^toa, and on tise warships of the future-handling each as titouih he had made 
a ^lepial study of it His Inight hummir marked tins reaction from hh black 
■domsskm of Ae pieeeding di^. Atiidney Jones proved to be a soeiidde soul in 
^^ honnof rehnatimi and fined his dhmor witii tin air of a hon vtwmt For mysdf, 
I fell ebted at tin tiioiigbt tfiat liw were nearinf the end of oar tadc» and I caught 
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something of Holmes's gai^. None of ns allnded dnrixig ^ner to the cense 
which had brought us together. 

When die dodi was cleared Holmes glanced at his watch and filled up diiee 
glasses with por^ 

"One bumper,” said he, "to the success of our little expedition. And now it is 
high time we were off. Have you a pistol, Watson?” 

"I have my old service-revolver in my desk.” 

"You had best take it, then. It is well to be prepared. I see that the cab is at 
die dom. I ordered it for half-past six.” 

It was a litde past seven bdoie we reached the Westminster wharf and found 
our launch awaiting us. Holmes eyed it critically. 

"1$ there anything to mark it as a police-boat?” 

"Yes, that green lamp at the side.” 

"Then take it off.” 

The small change was made, we stepped on board, and the ropes were cast off. 
Jones, Holmes, and I sat in the stem. There was one man at the rodder, one to 
tend the engines, and two burly police-inspectors forward. " 

"Where to?” asked Jones. 

"To the Tower. Tdl them to stop opposite to Jacobson’s Yard." 

Our craft was evidently a very fast cme. We shot past the long lines of loaded 
barges as though they were stationary. Holmes smiled with satisfaction as we over¬ 
hauled a river steamer and left her behind us. 

"We ought to be able to catch anything on the river,” he said. 

"Well, hardly that. But there are not many launches to beat us.” 

"We shall have to catch the Aurora, and she has a name for being a dipper. 

I will tell you how ffie land lies, Watson. You recollect how annoyed I was at 
being baulked by so small a thing?” 

“Yes.” 

"Wdl, I gave my mind a thorough rest by plunging into a chemfoa! analysts. 
One of our greatest statesmen has said ffiat a change of work is the best rest. 
So it is. When I had succeeded in dissolving the hydrocarbon which I was at wodc 
at, I came back to our problem of the Sholtos, and thought the whole matter out 
again. My boys had been up the river and down the river without remit. The 
laundi was not at any landing-stage or wharf, nor had it returoed. Yet it could 
hardly have been scuttled to hide their traces, though But always remained as a 
possible hypothesis if all else failed. I knew that ffiis man had a eortain 
degree of low cunning, but I did not think him capable of anyffiing in the nature 
of ddlioate filnesse. That it usually a product of higher education. I timi leSeeted 
diat sinoe he had certainly been in Lmidon some time-as we had evince that 
he maintaiimd a continnal watdi over Fondidretty Lodge-he could hardly leave 
at a moment's notice, but would need some little time^ if it were <mly a day, to 
arrange his afhin. That was the balance of ^babi^, at any rate.” 

"It seems to me to be a litQe weak^” said I; "it is more probaUe. that he had 
arranged his affairs before ever he set out lipon his expeditimi.’* 

"No, I hardly think so. This lair of his wooM be too valnaUe a retreat in csne 

iwed for him to give it until he was sure tint he oonld do without h. But 
a second oomideialion struck me. Jonathan Small must have fdt that the pecdiar 
appearance df ^ companion, however irmch he may have t(9<!0Med Urn, would 
t^iiSBfo tossl^ add possi% be assochted w^ this Norwood tragedy. He was 
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quite sharp enough to see i They had started ; headquarters i 

cover of darkness, and he would wish to get back before it was broad light iNow, 
It was past three o’clock, according to Mrs. Smith, when they got the boat It 
would be quite bright, and people would be about in an hour or so. Therefore, 

1 argued, they did not go very far. They paid Smith well to hold his tongue, 
reserved his launch for the final escape, and burned to their lodgings with the 
trea$ure«box. In a couple of nights, when they had hme to see what view the 
papers took, and whether there was any suspicion, they would make their way 
under cover of darkness to some ship at Gravesend or in the Downs, whpe no 
doubt they had already arranged for passages to America or the Colonies.” 

**But the launch? They could not have taken that to their lodgings.” I 

”Quite so. I argued that the launch must be no great way off, m spiteW its 
invisibility I then put myself in the place of Small and looked at it as a man of 
his capacity would He would probably consider that to send back the launch or 
to keep it at a wharf would make pursuit easy if the police did happen to gt^t on 
his track How, then, could he conceal the launch and yet have her at hand When 
wanted? I wondered what I should do myself if I were in his shoes I could only 
think of one way of doing it I might hand the launch over to some boat-builder or 
repairer, with directions to make a tnfimg change in her She would then be 
removed to his shed or yard, and so be effectually concealed, while at the same 
time 1 could have her at a few hours' notice ” 

“That seems simple enough ” 

“It IS )ust these very simple things which are extremely liable to be overlooked 
However, I determined to act on the idea I started at once in this harmless 
seaman’s rig and inquired at all the yards down the nver. I drew blank at fifteen, 
but at the sixteenth->Jacobson’s—I learned that the Auroru had been handed over 
to them two days ago by a wooden-legged man, with some trivial directions as to 
her rudder *There ain’t naught amiss with her rudder,’ said the foreman. 'There 
she lies, with the red streaks’ At that moment who should come down but 
Mordecai Smith, the missing owner. He was rather the worse for liquor. I should 
not, of course, have known him, but he bellowed out his name and the name of 
his launch *I want her to-night at eight o’clock,’ said he-'eight o’clock sharp, mind, 
for I have two gentlemen who won’t be kept waiting ’ They had evidently paid 
him well, for he was very flush of money, chucking shillings about to the men 
I followed him some distance, but he subsided into an alehouse; so I went back 
to the yard, and, happening to pick up one of my boys on the way, I stationed him 
as a sentry over the launch. He is to stand at the water’s edge and wave his handker* 
chief to us when they start. We shall be lying off m the stream, and it will be a 
strange thing if we do not take men, treasure, and all.” 

“You have planned it all very neatly, whether they are the right men or not,” 
said Jones, “but if the aSair were m my hands I should have had a body of police 
m Jacobson’s Yard and arrest^ them when they came down.” 

“Which would have been never. This man Small is a pretty shrewd fellow. He 
would send a scout on ahead, and if anything made him suspicious he would he 
snug for another wedc.” 

“But you might have stuck to Mordecai Smith, and so been led to their hiding* 
place,” said I. 

“In that case I should have wasted my day. I think that it is a hundred to one 
against Smith knowing where they live. As long as he has liquor and good pay, 



wby should he asfc qtiestiona? They send him messages what to do. No^ I thought 
over every possible course, and this is the best” 

While this ccmversation had been proceeding, we had been shooting the long 
series of bridges which span the Thames. As we passed the City the last rays of 
the sun were gilding the cross upon the summit of St. Paul’s. It was twilight bdore 
we reached the Tower. 

*That is Jacobson’s Yard,” said Holmes, pointing to a bristle of masts and rigging 
on the Surrey side* ^Cruise gently up and down here under cover of this string of 
lighters.” He took a pair of night<g}asse$ from his pocket and gazed some time at 
the shore. **I see my sentry at his post ” he remarked, '1>ut no sign of a handker* 
chief.” 

^Suppose we go downstream a short way and lie in wait for them,” said Jones 
eagerly. 

We were all eager by this time, even the policemen and stokers, who had a very 
vague idea of what was going forward. 

”Wc have no right to take anything for granted,” Holmes answered. ”It is cer¬ 
tainly ten to one that they go downstream, but we cannot be certain. From this^ 
point we can see the entrance of the yard, and they can hardly see us. It will be 
a clear night and plenty of light. We must stay where we arc. See how the folk 
swarm over yonder in the gaslight.” 

”They are coming from work in the yard.” 

”Dirty-looking rascals, but I suppose every one has some little immortal spark 
concealed about him. You would not think it, to look at them. There is no u priori 
probability about it. A strange enigma is man!” 

"Someone calls him a soul concealed in an animal,” I suggested. 

"Winwood Reade is good upon Hbt subfect,” said Holmes. "He lemaijb that, 
while the individual man is an insoluble puzzle, in the aggregate he becomes a 
mathematical certainty. You can, for example, never foretell what any one man will 
do, but you can say with precision what an average number will be up to. Individ¬ 
uals vary, but percentages remain constant. So says the statistician. But do I see 
a handkerchief? Surely there is a white flutter over yonder.” 

”Ycs, it is your boy,” I cried. ”I can sec him plainly ” 

"And there is the Aurora,” exclaimed Holmes, "and |;oing like the devill Full 
speed ahead, engineer. Make after that launch with the yellow light. By heaven, 

I shall never forgive myself if she proves to have the heels of usi” 

She had slipped unseen through the yaidHmtrance and passed between two <ar 
three small craft, so that she had fairiy got her speed up brforc we saw her. Now 
she was flying down the stream, near in to the shore, going at a tremoidous rate. 
Jones looked gravely at her and shook his head. 

"She is very hst,” he said. "I doubt if we shall catch her.” 

"We must catch her!” cried Holmes between bis teeth. Heap it on, stokers! 
Make her do all she can! If we bum the boat wc must have them!” 

We were fairly after her now. The furnaces roared, and the powerful engines 
whizzed and clanked like a great metallic heart. Her sharp, steep prow cut through 
the still river^water and sent two rolling waves to right and to left of us. With every 
throb of the engines wc sprang and quiverqd like a living thing. One great ydlow 
lantern in our bows threw a long, flkdmr^ fimnd of light in front of os. Kght 
ahead a dark blur upon the water showed where die Auroru lay, and the swiil of- 
white foam bddnd her sp^ of the pace at whkfa die was going. Wc fladied 
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past bdiges, steamers, merchant-vessdls, la and out; bebtnd titts one and found 
ibt other. Voices hailed os out of the darkness, but still die Aurora thundered 
on, and still we followed dose upon her track. 

"Tile it on, men, pile it ont’’ cried Hohnes, looking down into the engine-room, 
while die fierce glow from below beat upon his eager, aquiline face. ""Get every 
pound of steam you can." 

""1 think we gain a little," said Jones with his eyes on the Aurora. 

"I am sure of it," said I. “We ^all be up with her in a very few minutes." 

At that moment, however, as our evil fate would have it, a tug with three barges 
in tow blundered in between us. It was only by putting our helm hard down Aat 
we avoided a collision, and before we could round them and recover our way khe 
Aurora had gained a good two hundred yards. She was still, however, well in vi^, 
and the murky, uncertain twilight was settling into a clear, starlit night. Qur 
boilers were strained to their utmost, and the frail shell vibrated and crsaked 
with the fierce energy which was driving us along. We had shot through the pool, 
past the West India Docks, down the long Deptford Reach, and up again aft^ 
rounding the Isle of Dogs. The dull blur in front of us resolved itself now clearly 
into the dainty Aurora. Jones turned our searchlight upon her, so that we could 
plainly see the figures upon her deck. One man sat by the stem, with something 
black between his knees, over which he stooped. Beside him lay a dark mass, which 
looked like a Newfoundland dog. The boy held the tiller, while against the ted 
glare of the furnace I could see old Smith, stripped to the waist, and shovelling 
coals for dear life. They may have had some doubt at first as to whether we were 
really pursuing them, but now as we followed every winding and turning which they 
took there could no longer be any question about it. At Greenwich we were about 
three hundred paces behind them. At Blackwall we could not have been more than 
two hundred and fifty. I have coursed many creatures in many countries during my 
checkered career, but never did sport give me such a wild thrill as this mad, flying 
man-hunt down the Thames. Steadily we drew in upon them, yard by yard. In 
the silence of the night we could hear the panting and clanking of their machinery. 
The man in the stern still crouched upon the deck, and his arms were moving as 
though he were busy, while every now and then he would look up and measure 
with a glance the distance which stiH separated us. Nearer we came and nearer. 
Jones yelled to them to stop. We were not more than four boafs-lengths behind 
them, both boats flying at a tremendous pace. It was a clear teach of the river, 
with Barking Level upon one side and the melancholy Plumstead Marshes upon 
the other. At our hail the man in the stem sprang up from the deck and shook 
his two clenched fisb at us, cuning tiie while in a high, cracked voice. He was a 
good-sized, powerful man, and as he stood poising himself with legs astride I could 
see that from die thigh downward there was but a wooden stump upon the right 
ride. At the sound of his strident, angry cries, there was movement in the huddled 
bundle upon the deck. It straightened itself into a little black man-^&e smallest 
1 have ever semi-with a great, misriiapen bead and a shock of tangled, dishevelled 
hair. Holmes had already drawn his revolver, and I whipped out mine at the sight 
of this savage, distorted creature. He was wrapped in some sort of dark ulster or 
blanlmt, which left only his face expcned, but tiiat foce was enough to give a man 
a sleqUto night Never have I seen features so deeply marked with all bestiality 
,, and ^iidty. His small eyes glowed and burned with a sombre light, and his thick 
^(^Sps were wriAied bade from his teoth, which grinned and chattered at us with 
|Mf animal fury. 
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"Fire if he raises his hmid,*' said Holihes quietly. 

We were within a boat’s-length by Ais time, and almost within touch of our 
quarry. I can see the two of them now as they stood, the white man with his legs 
far apart, shrieking dht curses, and the unhallowed dwarf with his hideous face, and 
his strong yellow teeth gnashing at us in the light of our lantern. 

It was well that we had so clear a view of him. Even as we looked he plucked 
out from under his covering a short, round piece of wood, like a school-ruler, and 
clapped it to his lips. Our pistols rang out together. He whirled round, threw up 
his arms, and, with a kind of choking cough, fell sideways into the stream. 1 
caught one glimpse of his venomous, menacing eyes amid the white swirl of the 
waters. At the same moment the wooden-legged man threw himself upon the rud¬ 
der and put it hard down, so that his boat made straight in for the southern bank, 
while we shot past her stem, only clearing her by a few feet We were round after 
her in an instant but she was already nearly at the bank. It was a wild and desolate 
place, where the moon glimmered upon a wide expanse of marsh-land, with pools 
of stagnant water and beds of decaying vegetation. The launch, with a dull thud, 
ran up upon the mud-bank, with her bow in the air and her stem flush with the 
water. The fugitive sprang out but his stump instantly sank its whole length into 
the sodden soil. In vain he stmggled and writhed. Not one step could he possibly 
take either forward or backward. He yelled in impotent rage and kicked frantically 
into the mud with his other foot, but his struggle only bored his wooden pin the 
deeper into the sticky bank. When we brought our launch alongside he was so 
firmly anchored that it was only by throwing the end of a rope over his shoulders 
that we were able to haul him out and to drag him, like some evil fish, over our 
side. The two Smiths, father and son, sat sullenly in their launch but came aboard 
meekly enough when commanded. Tlie Aurora herself we hauled oS and made 
fast to our stem. A solid iron chest of Indian workmanship stood upon the deck. 
This, there could be no question, was the same that had contained the ill-omened 
treasure of the Sboltos. There was no key, but it was of considerable weight, so 
we transferred it carefully to our own little cabin. As we steamed slowly upstream 
again, we flashed our searchlight in every direction, but there was no sign of the 
Island. Somewhere in the dark ooze at bottom of the Thames lie the bones of 
that strange visitor to our shores. 

"See here," said Holmes, pointing to the wooden hatchway. "We were hardly 
quick enough with our pistols." There, sure enough, just b^ind where we had 
been standing, stuck one of those murderous darts which we knew so well. It 
must have whizzed between os at the instant we fired. Holmes smiled at it and 
shtogged his shoulders in his easy fashion, but I confess that it turned me skk 
to think of the horrible deatii which had passed so close to us that night. 


Chaptar ji 

THE GREAT AGRA TREASURE 

Oim eaptive sat in the cabin qj^site to the iron box which he had done so much 
and waited so long to gain. He wtfr a sunburned reckless-eyed fellow, with a netwoA 
of llxm and minl^ aU over his mahogany features, whi^ toU of a hard^ opmi-ait 
life. There wtt a s^^ p^inenoe about his bearded chin whidi marked a 
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who was not tO be easily turned from his purpose. His age may.have been fifty or 
thereabouts, for his black, curly hair was thickly shot with gray. His face in repose 
was not an unpleasing one, though his heavy brows and aggressive chin gave him, 
as 1 had lately seen, a terrible expression when moved to anger. He sat now wilb 
his handcuffed hands upon his lap, and his head sunk upon his breast, while he 
looked with his keen, twinkling eyes at the box which had been the cause of his 
ilMoings. It seemed to me that there was more sonow than anger in his rigid and 
contained countenance. Once he looked up at me with a gleam of something like 
humour in his eyes. 

*^ell, Jonathan Small,” said Holmes, lighting a cigar, am sorry that itj has 
come to this.” 1 

“And so am 1, sir,” he answered frankly. “I don't believe that I can swing ever 
the job. 1 give you my word on the book riiat I never raised hand against Mr. 
Sholto. It was that little hell-hound, Tonga, who shot one of his cursed darts it|ito 
him. 1 had no part in it, sir. I was as grieved as if it had been my blood-relaticp. 

I welted the little devil with the slack end of the rope for it, but it was done, and 
I could not undo it again.” 

“Have a cigar,” said Holmes; “and you had best take a pull out of my flask, for 
you are very wet. How could you expect so small and weak a man as this black 
fellow to overpower Mr. Sholto and hold him while you were climbing the rope?” 

“You seem to know as much about it as if you were there, sir. The truth is that 
I hoped to find the room clear. I knew the habits of the house pretty well, and 
it was the time when Mr. Sholto usually went down to his supper. I shall make 
no secret of the business. The best defence that 1 can make is just the simple 
truth. Now, if it had been the old major 1 would have swung for him with a light 
heart. I would have thought no more of knifing him than of smoking this cigar. 
But it*$ cursed hard that I should be lagged over this young Sholto, with ivhom 
1 had no quarrel whatever.” 

“You arc under the charge of Mr, Athelney Jones, of Scotland Yard. He is going 
to bring you up to my rooms, and 1 shall ask you for a true account of the matter. 
You must make a clean breast of it, for if you do I hope that I may be of use to 
you. 1 think I can prove that the poison acts so quiddy that the man was dead 
before ever you reached the room.” 

“That he was, sir. I never got such a turn in my life as when I saw him grinning 
at me wirii his head on his shoulder as I climb^ through the window. It fairly 
shook me» sic. I'd have half killed Tonga for it if he had not scrambled o&. That 
was how he came to leave his club, and some of his darts too, as he tdls me, which 
I dare say helped to put you on our track; though how you kept on it is more than 
I can tell. I don't feel no malice against you for it. But it does seem a queer thing,” 
be added with a bitter smile, “that I, who have a fair claim to half a million of 
money, should spend the fot half of my life building a breakwater in the 
Andamans, and am like to spend the other half digging drains at Dartmoor. It was 
an evil day for me when first I clapped eyes upon the merchant Achmet and had 
to do with the Agra treasure, which never brought anything but a curse yet upon 
the man who owned it. To him it brought murder, to Major Sholto it brought fear 
and guilt, to me it has meant slavery for life.” 

At this moment Atiiielney Jones thrust bis broad face mrd heavy shoulders into 
tiny cabin. 

{ ^ttite 8 famfly party,” be mnaiked. “I think I sbaB have a pull at fibat flask, 
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Holmes. Wdl, I tiii^ we may all coxignitolate eadi other. Pity we dida^t tate 
the other alive, but there was no choice. I say, Holmes, you must confess that 
you cut it rather fine. It was all we could do to overhaul her ” 

**AI1 is well that%ids wdl," said Holmes. ''But I certainly did not know that 
the Aurora was such a clipper." 

"Smith says she is one of the fastest launches on the river, and that if he had 
had another man to help him with the engines we should never have caught her. 
He swears he knew nothing of this Norwood business." 

"Neither he did," cried our prisoner--^"not a word. I chose his launch because 
I heard that she was a flier. We told him nothing; but we paid him well, and he 
was to get something handsome if we reached our vessd, the Esmerddo, at Graves* 
end, outward bound for the Brazils." 

"WeU, if he has done no wrong we shall see that no wrong comes to him. If we 
are pretty quick in catching our men, we are not so quick in condemning diem." 
It was amusing to notice how the consequential Jones was already beginning to give 
himself airs on the strength of the capture. From the slight smile which played over 
Sherlock Holmes's face, I could see that the speech had not been lost upon him. 

"We will be at Vauxhall Bridge presently," said Jones, "and shall land you. 
Dr. Watson, with the trea$ure*box. I need hardly tell you that I am taking a very 
grave responsibility upon myself in doing this. It is most irregular, but of course 
an agreement is an agreement. I must, however, as a matter of duty, send an 
inspector with you, since you have so valuable a charge. You wiU drive, no doubt?" 

"Yes, I shall drive." 

"It is a pity there is no key, that we may make an inventory first. You will 
have to break it open. Where is the key, my man?" 

"At the bottom of the river," said Small shortly. 

"HumI There was no use your giving this unnecessary trouble. We have had 
work enough already through you. However, Doctor, I need not warn you to be care* 
ful. Bring the box back with you to the Baker Street rooms. You will find us there, 
on our way to the station." 

They landed me at Vauxhall, with my heavy iron box, and with a bluS, genial 
inspector as my companion. A quarter of an hour's drive brought us to Mrs. 
Cecil Forrester's. The servant seemed surprised at so late a visitor. Mrs. Cecil 
Forrester was out for the evening, she explained, and likely to be very late. Miss 
Montan, however, was in fhe drawing*room; so to the drawing*room I went, box 
in hand, leaving the obliging inspector in the cab. 

She was seated by the open window, dressed in some sort of white diaphanous 
material, wirii a little touch of scarlet at the neck and waist. The soft light of 
a shaded lamp fell upon her as she leaned back in the basket chair, playing over 
her sweet grave face, and tinting with a dull, metallic sparkle the rich co& of her 
luxuriant hair. One white arm and hand drooped over the ride of the chair, and ha 
whole pose and figure spoke of an absorbing mriancboly. At riie sound of my 
footjEsli she sprang to ha feet, howeva, and a bright flush of surprise and of 
pleasure coloured her pale chedrii. 

"I heard a cab drive up," she said. "I thor^ht that Mis. Forresta had come 
back very early, but 1 neva dreamed that it might be you. What news have you 
brought me?" 

"I have brought something better than news," said I, putting down &e box 
upon th$ ,tal^ and spealdng lovialiy ainl boisteroudy, though my heart , was heavy 
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witiun me. *1 have brought you something which is woidi ah the news m the 
world I have brought you a fortune" 

She ^anced at the iron box 
"Is that the treasure foen?** she asked, coolly enough 
"Yes, this IS the great Agra treasure Half of it is yours and half is Thaddeus 
Sholto's You will have a couide of hundred thousand each Thmk of thatl An 
annuity of ten thousand poun^ There will be few richer young ladies m England 
Is it not glonous?" 

I thmk I must have been rather over-acting my delight, and diat she detected 
a hollow nng m my congratulabons, fm I saw her eyebrows nse a little, andl she 
glanced at me curiously 
"If I have it," said she, "I owe it to you " 

"No, no,” I answered, "not to me but to my fnend Sherlock Holmes Witli all 
the wiU in the world, I could never have followed up a clue which has taxed even 
his analytical genius As it was, we very nearly lost it at the last moment ” \ 

"Pray sit down and teU me all about it. Dr Watson,” said she 
I narrated briefly what had occurred since I had seen her last Holmes’s new 
method of search, the discovery of foe Aurora, the appearance of Athelney Jones, 
our expedition in the evemng, and foe wild chase down the Thames She listened 
with parted lips and shining eyes to my recital of our adventures When I spoke of 
foe dart which had so narrowly missed us, she turned so white that I feared that 
she was about to faint 

"It is nothing,” she said as 1 hastened to pour her out some water "I am all 
right again It was a shock to me to hear that I had placed my fnends m such 
homble peril ” 

"That is all over,” I answered "It was nothing I will tell you no more gloomy 
details Let us turn to something bnghter There is foe treasure What could be 
brighter than that? I got leave to brmg it with me, thinking that it would mterest 
you to be the first to see it” 

"It would be of foe greatest mterest to me,” she said There was no eagerness 
m her voice, however It had struck her, doubtless, that it might seem ungracious 
upon her part to be indifierent to a prize which had cost so much to wm 
"What a pretty boxi” she said, stooping over it "This is Indian work, I suppose?” 
"Yes, It IS Benares metal-work ” 

"And so heavyi” she exclaimed, trying to raise it The box alone must be of 
some value. Wlwre is foe key?” 

"Small threw it mto the Thames,” I answered "I must borrow Mrs Forrester’s 
polka." 

There was m foe front a thick and broad baq>, wrought m the unage of a sitting 
Buddha. Uada fois I forost foe aid of foe p<d»r and twisted rt outward as a 
leva. Hie hasp sprang opoi with a loud snap With trembling fingers 1 flung back 
foe hd. We b^ stood gaamg m astonishment The box was emptyl 
No wonda that it was heavy The ironwork was two-fouds of an inch thick all 
round. It was massive, wdl made, and sohd, like a chest constructed to carry things 
of great price, hut not one shred or crumb of metal or lewdlery lay within it It 
was absolute and comjdetdy empty. 

"The treasure »lost,” said Miss Morstan calmly 

As I listened to foe words and realized what fo^ meant, a great shadow seemed 
to pass from my soul. I did not know how this Agra treasure M weighed me down 
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nntii BOW tint it was fiaally lemoved. It was sel&h^ nO doobtr disloyal, wnmg; 
bat I could realize nothing save that the golden hairier was gcme from tetween ns. 
'Thank Godf I ^jp cu lated from my very hemt. 

She looked at me mth a qnidc, questioning smile. 

"Why do you say that?" she ask^. 

"Because you are within my reach again " I said, taking her hand. She did not 
withdraw it. "Because 1 love you, Mary, as truly as ever a man loved a woman. 
Because this treasure, these riches, sealed my lips. Now that they ate gone I can 
tdl you how I love you. That is why I said, ‘Thank God.’ ” 

"ilien I say Thank God,’ too," she whispered as I drew her to my side. 
Whoever had lost a treasure, 1 knew that night that I had gained one. 


Chapter 12 

THE STRANGE STORY OF JONATHAN SMALL 

A VERY patient man was that inspector in the cab, for it was a weary time before 
1 rejoined him. His face clouded over when I showed him the empty box. 

"There goes the rewardl" said he gloomily. "Where Uiere is no money there is 
no pay. This ni^t's work would have been worth a tenner each to Sam Brown and 
me if the treasure had been there." 

"Mr. Thaddeus Sholto is a rich man,” I said; "he will see that you are rewarded, 
treasure or no.’’ 

The inspector shook his head despondently, however. 

“It’s a bad job,” he repeated; "and so Mr. Athdney Jones will think." 

His forecast proved to be correct, for the detective looked blank enough when 
I got to Baker Street and showed him the empty box. They had only just arrived. 
Holmes, the prisoner, and he, for they had changed their ]^n$ so far as to report 
themselves at a station upon the way. My companion lounged in his armchair with 
his usual lisdess expression, while Small sat stolidly opposite to him with his 
wooden leg cocked over his sound one. As I exhibited &e empty box he leaned 
back in his chair and laughed aloud. 

"T^is is your doing, Small," said Athdney Jones angrily. 

"Yes, 1 have put it away where you $h^ never lay hand upon it," he cried 
exultantly. "It is my treasure, and if I can’t have the loot m take darned good 
care that no one else does. I tell you (hat no living man has any ii|^t to it, nnles 
it is tiwee men who are in die An dam an convicb-banadcs and nqrsdf. I know now 
that I eannd: have the use of it, and I know that they cannot I have acted all 
through for diem as much as for mysdf. It’s been die sign at four with us always. 
W^, I know, that they would have had me do just what I have done, and throw 
the treazuie into die Tliames rather than let d go to kith mr kin of Sholto or 
Morstfm, It was pot to make them rich that we did for Achmet. Yon’S find the 
treasure sdiere the kqr is mid where litde Tonga is. When 1 saw that your larnnh 
mittt,«tfsh*9,Iputthelo(d:tPWyina8afe^Me.Tbew!aienorBpeesf(»yoa dus 

journey.'* ' , ■ ' . •' 

*ToB^.dsoeivtng ui» Smidl,” said Atibttoey Jomia dprnly; “tf you bad widie4 
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to throw the treasure into the Thames^ it would have been easier for you to have 
thrown box and all/’ 

"Easier for me to throw and easier for you to recover" he answered with a 
shrewd, side-long look. "The man that was clever enough to hunt me down is 
clever enough to pick an iron box from the bottom of a river. Now that they are 
scattered over five miles or so, it may be a harder job. It went to my heart to do 
it though. I was half mad when you came up with us. However, there’s no good 
grieving over it. I’ve had ups in my life, and I’ve had downs, but I’ve learned not 
to cry over spilled milk.” 

“TTiis is a very serious matter, Small,” said the detective. "If you had helped 
justice, instead of thwarting it in this way, you would have had a better chanos at 
your trial.” \ 

"Justicel” snarled the ex-convict "A pretty justicel Whose loot is this, if i| is 
not ours? Where is the justice that I should give it up to those who have never 
earned it? Look how I have earned it! Twenty long yean in that fever-riddlfn 
swamp, all day at work under the mangrove-tree, all night chained up in the 
filthy convict-huts, bitten by mosquitoes, racked with ague, bullied by every cursed 
black-faced policeman who loved to take it out of a white man. That was how I 
earned the Agra treasure, and you talk to me of justice because 1 cannot bear to 
feel that 1 have paid this price only that another may enjoy itl I would rather 
swing a score of times, or have one of Tonga’s darts in my hide, than live in a 
convict's cell and feel that another man is at his ease in a palace with the mon^ 
that should be mine.” 

Small had dropped his mask of stoicism, and all this came out in a wild whirl of 
words, while his eyes blazed, and the handcuffs clanked together with the im¬ 
passioned movement of his hands. I could understand, as I saw the fury and the 
passion of the man, that it was no groundless or unnatural terror which had 
possessed Major Sholto when he first learned that the injured convict was upon 
his track. 

"You forget that we know nothing of all this,” said Holmes quietly. "We have 
not heard your story, and we cannot tell how far justice may originally have been 
on your side.” 


"Well, sir, you have been veiy fair-spoken to me, though I can see that I have 
you to thank that I have these bracelets upon my wrists. Still, I bear no grudge fot 
that. It is all fair and above-board. If you want to hear my story, I have no wish 
to hold it back. What I say to you is Cod's truth, every woid of it. Thank you, you 
can put the glass beside me here, and FIl put my lips to it if 1 am dry. 

"I am a Worcestershire man myself, hem near Pershoie. I dare say you would 
find a heap of Smalls living there now if you were to look. I have often thought 
of taking a look round there, but the tru& is diat I was never much of a credit 
to the family, and I doubt if they would be so very glad to see me. They were 
aB steady, chapel-going folk, rniall farmers, well known and respected' over the 
cbontryside, while I was always a bit of a rover. At last, however, when I was about 
ei^teen, I gave them no more trouble, for I got into a mess over a girl and could 
get out of it again by taking the shilling and joining the Third Buffs, 

which was just starting fix India. 

' ”1 wasn’t destined to do much soldiering, however. I had iust got past the 


;;;fOQseftep and learned to handle my mudeet, when I was fool enough to ^ swim* 
tl^ Canj^. Luckily for me, my com$«ny sergeant, JeAm was in 
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th^ water at the same time, and he was one of the finest swunmm in the service. ^ 
A crocodile took me just as I was hidfway across and nipped off my right leg as 
clean as a surgeon jpuld have done it, just above the knee. What with the ^ock 
and the loss of bk)^, I fainted, and should have been drowned if Holder had not 
caught hold of me and paddled for the bank. I was five months in hospital ovet 
it, and when at last I was able to limp out of it with this timber toe strapped to 
my stump, I found mysdf invalided out of the Army and unfitted for any active 
occupation. 

was, as you can imagine, pretty down on my luck at this time, for I was a 
useless cripple, though not yet in my twostieth year. However, my misfortune soon 
proved to be a blessing in disguise. A man named Abel White, who had come 
out there as an indigo-planter, wanted an overseer to look after his coolies and 
keep them up to their work. He happened to be a friend of our coloners, who 
had taken an interest in me since the accident. To make a long story short, 
the colonel recommended me strongly for the post, and, as the work was mostly 
to be done on horseback, my leg was no great obstacle, for I had enough thigh 
left to keep a good grip on the saddle. What I had to do was to ride over the 
plantation, to keep an eye on the men as they worked, and to report the idlers. 
The pay was fair, I had comfortable quarters, and altogether I was content to 
spend the remainder of my life in indigo-planting. Mr. Abel White was a kind 
man, and he would often drop into my little shanty and smoke a pipe with me, 
for white folk out there feel their hearts warm to each other as they never do 
here at home. 

"Well, I was never in luck's way long. Suddenly, without a note of warning, 
the great mutiny broke upon us. One month India lay as still and peaceful, to 
all appearance, as Surrey or Kent; the next there were two hundred thousand 
black devils let loose, and the country was a perfect hell. Of course you know all 
about it, gentlemen-a deal more than I do, very like, since reading is not in my 
line. 1 only know what I saw with my own eyes. Our plantation was at a place 
called Muttra, near the border of the Northwest Provinces. Night after n^ht the 
whole sky was alight with the burning bungalows, and day after day we had small 
companies of Europeans passing through our estate with their wives and children, 
on ftcir way to ^ra, where were the neatest troops, Mr. Abel White was an 
obstinate man. He had it in his head that the affair had been exaggerated, and 
that it would blow over as suddenly as it had sprung up. There he sat on his 
veranda, drinking whisky-pegs and smoking cheroots, while the country w^ in a 
blaze ateut him. CM course we stuck by him, I and Dawson, who, with his wife, 
used to do the book-work and the managing. Well, one fine day crash came. 
I had been away on a distant plantation and was riding slowly home in the evening, 
when my eye fell upon something all huddled together at the bottom of a steep 
nullah. 1 10 ^ down to see what it was, and the cedd struck throui^ my heart when 
I fowd it was Dawson^s wife, all cut into ribbons, and half eaten by jackals and 
native dogs. A little farther txp rite road Dawson himself was lying on bis face, 
quite dead, vrith an empty revolver in his hand, and four sepoys lying across each 
oriier in ftont of him. I reined up my horse, wondering which way I should turn; 
but at that moment I saw tlnck smrdce cairlir^s up firom Abri Whitens bimgalow and 
the fianies boning to burst through the roof. 1 knew then that I coiM do my 
employer no good, but would only throw my own life wmy if I tfiuddled in the 
matter. From vrim ittood 1 see hundreds of rite blaik fiends, srith 
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red coats slfll on &eir backs, dandng and bowling RHind the burning bouse. Some 
of them pointed at me, and a couple of bullets sang past my head; so I broke away 
across the paddy*fieldS| and found myself late at night safe within the walb at Agra. 

^As it proved, however, there was no great safety there, either. The whole 
country was up like a swarm of bees. Wherever the En^ish could collect in little 
bands they held just the ground that their guns commanded. Everywhere else they 
were helpless fugitives. It was a fight of the millions against the hundreds; and 
the cruellest part of it was that these men that we fought against, foot, horse, and 
gunners, were our own picked troops, whom we had taught and trained, han^ng 
our ovm weapons and blowing our own bugle-calls. At Agra there were the Tniid 
Bengal Fusiliers, some Sikhs, two troops of horse, and a battery of artillery^ 
volunteer corps of clerks and merchants had been formed, and this I joinra, 
wooden leg and all. We went out to meet the rebels at Sbahgunge early in Jmy, 
and we beat them bad: for a time, but our powder gave out, and we had to ^11 
back upon the city. \ 

“Nothing but the worst news came to us from every side-which is not to be 
wondered at, for if you look at the map you will see that we were right in the 
heart of it. Lucknow is rather better than a hundred miles to the east, and Cawn- 
pore about as far to the south. From every point on tibie compass there was nothing 
but torture and murder and outrage. 

“The city of Agra is a great place, swarming with fanatics and fierce devil- 
worshippers of all sorts. Our handful of men were lost among the narrow, winding 
streets. Our leader moved across the river, therefore, and took up his position in the 
old fort of Agra. 1 don't know if any of you gentlemen have ever read or heard 
anything of that old fort. It is a very queer place-thc queerest that ever I ms 
in, and I have been in some rum comers, too. First of all it is enormous in size. 

I ^ould think that the enclosure must be acres and acres. There is a modem part, 
which took all our garrison, women, children, stores, and everything else, with 
plenty of room over. But fte modem part is nothing like the size of the old 
quarter, where nobody goes, and which is given over to the scorpions and the 
centipedes. It is all full of great deserted halls, and winding passages, and loi^ 
corridors twisting in and out, so that it is easy enough for folk to get lost in it. 
For this reason it was seldom fliat anyone went into it, though now and again 
a party with torches might go exidoring. 

“The river washes along the front of the old fort, and so protects it, but on the 
sides and behind Acre are many doors, and these had to be guarded, of course, 
in the old quarter as wdl as in that which was actually hdd by our troop. We 
were short-handed, with bardDy men enough to roan the ang^ of die building and 
to serve the guns. It was impossible for us, dieiefeae, to station a stnmg piard it 
every one erf the innumerable gates. What wedid was to organize a central guard¬ 
house in the midfle of the fort, and to leave each fate under the chatjp of op 
white man and two or three natives. I was sdected to take charge during prUn 
hours of the ni^t of a smaH isolated door upon die south-wwt side of die building. 
Tno Sfleh teoopers were placed under my command, and I was instructed if any* 
^tng went wrong to fire my musket, when I mij^t rely upon hdp coming 
! once ftttm the centra] guard. As die giard was a good two bandied paces away> 
as die space between was cut up into a labyrirdh of passages and 
'iBpi^brs, I great doubts as to whedier they could anivu in date to be of txif 
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I was ptdAy piood at having this small command given me, since I was a 
raw recruit, and a game-legged one at that For two nights I kept the watch with 
my Punjabees. Th^ were tall, fiexce-looking chaps, Mahomet Singh and Abdul¬ 
lah Khan by nam^ both old fighting men, who had borne arms against us at 
Chilian Wallah. They could talk English pretty well, but I could get little out 
of them. They prefened to stand together, and jabber all night in their queer 
Sikh lingo. For myself, 1 used to stand outside the gateway, looking down on the 
broad, winding river and on the twinkling lights of the great city. The beating of 
drums, the rattle of tomtoms, and the yells and howls of the rebels, drunk with 
opium and with bang, were enough to remind us all night of our dangerous neigh¬ 
bours across die stream. Every two hours the officer of the night used to come round 
to all the posts to make sure that all was well. 

*The third night of my watch was dark and dirty, with a small driving rain. It 
was dreary work standing in the gateway hour after hour in such weather. 1 tried 
again and again to make my Sikhs talk, but without much success. At two in the 
morning the rounds passed and br(dce for a moment the weariness of the night. 
Finding that my companions would not be led into conversation, t took out my 
pipe and laid down my musket to strike the match. In an instant the two Sikhs 
were upon me. One of them snatched my firelock up and levelled it at my head, 
while the other held a great knife to my throat and swore between his teeth that 
he would plunge it into me if 1 moved a step. 

**My first thought was that these fellows were in league with the rebels, and that 
this was the beginning of an assault. If our door were in the hands of the sepoys the 
place must fall, and the women and children be treated as they were in Cawnpore. 
Maybe you gentlemen think that I am just making out a case for myself, but I 
give you my word that when I thought of that, though I felt the point of the 
knife at my throat, I opened my mouth with Ae intention of giving a scream, 
if it was my last one, which might alarm the main guard. The man who held 
me seemed to know my thoughts; for, even as I braced myself to it, be whispered: 
'Don’t make a noise. The fort is safe enough. Ihere are no rebd dogs on this 
side of the river.’ There was the ring of truth in what he said, and 1 knew that 
if I raised my voice I was a dead man. I could read it in the fdlow’s brown eyes. 
I waited, therefore, in silence, to see what it was that they wanted from me. 

'"'Listen to me, sahib,’ said the taller and fiercer of the pair, the one whom 
they called Abdullah Khan. "You must mther be with us now, or you must be 
silenced forever. The thing is too great a one for us to hesitate. Either you are 
heart and soul with us on your oath on the cross of the Christians, or your body 
this ni^t shall be thrown into the ditch, and we shall pass over to our Imtheis 
in the rebd army. There is no middle way. Which is it to be-death or life? .We 
can only give you three minutes to decide^ for the time is passing, and aU must 
be done More the rounds eome again.’ 

"" 'How can I decide?’ said I. ‘You have not told me what you want of me. But 
I tell you now riiat if it is anything against ttie safety of the fort 1 will have no truck 
with it, so you can drive home your knife and wek^e.’ 

" 'It is nothing against the fort,’ said he. "We only ask ^u to do that which your 
countrymen c^e to this land for. We ask you to be rich. If you will be one ci 
us riiis nss^t, we will swear to you upon the naked knife, aiEd by tte threefoM oaft 
which no was ever known fo break, &at you have your fair tkm of tlm 
loot A of tteasuxe shaQ he yqmt We can no friier/ 
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^ ‘But what 1 $ tiie treasuie tiien?* I asked. 1 am as ready to be rich as you can be 
if you win but show me how it can be done.' 

"You will swear^ then/ said he> 1>y the bones of your father, by the honour 
of your mother, by the cross of your faith, to raise no hand and speak no word 
against us, either now or afterwards?* 

** "I will swear it,' I answered, "provided that tibe fort is not endangered.' 

"" "Then my comrade and I will swear that you shall have a quarter of the treasure 
which shah he equally divided among the four of us.' 

"There are but three/ said I. , 

"*"No; Dost Akbar must have his share. We can teU the tale to you while we 
wait them. Do you stand at the gate, Mahomet Singh, and give notice of their 
coming. The thing stands thus, sahib, and I tell it to you because I know that nn 
oarii is binding upon a Feringhee, and that we may trust you. Had you been\ a 
lying Hindoo, though you had sworn by all the gods in their false temples, yo^ 
blood would have been upon the knife and your body in the water. But the Sikb 
knows the Englishman, and the Englishman knows the Sikh. Hearken, then, to 
what I have to say. 

"" "There is a rajah in the northern provinces who has much wealth, though his 
lands are small. Much has come to him from his father, and more still he has set 
by himself, for he is of a low nature and hoards his gold rather than spend it. When 
the troubles broke out he would be friends both with the lion and the tiger<-with 
the sepoy and with the Company’s raf. Soon, however, it seemed to him that the 
white men's day was come, for through all the land he could hear of nothing but 
of their death and their overthrow. Yet, being a careful man, he made such plans 
that, come what might, half at least of his treasuie should be left to him. That 
which was in gold and silver he kept by him m the vaults of his palace, but the 
most precious stones and the choicest pearls that he had he put in an iron box and 
sent it by a trusty servant, who, under the guise of a merchant, should take it to the 
fort at Agra, there to lie until the land is at peace. Thus, if the rebels won he would 
have his money, but if the Company conquered, his jewels would be saved to 
him. Having thus divided his hoard, he threw himself into the cause of the sepoys, 
since they were strong upon his borders. By his doing this, mark you, sahib, his 
property becomes the due of those who have been true to their salt. 

"" "This pretended merchant, who travels under the name of Achmet, is now in 
rile city of Agra and desires to gam his way into the fort. He has with him as 
travdling-companion my foster-brother Dost Akbar, who knows his secret. Dost 
Akbar has promised this night to lead him to a side-postem of the fort, and has 
chosen this one for his purpose. Here he will come presenriy, and here he will 
find Mahomet Sin^ and mysdf awaiting him. The place is lonely, and none shall 
know of his coming. The world shall know the merchant Achmet no more, but 
tibe great treasuie of the rajah shall be divided among us. What say you to it, 
sahib?' 

''In Woioestershire the life of a mm seems a great and a sacred thinj^ but it 
IS very different when there is fire and blood all round you, and you have been 
used to meeting death at every tom. Whether Adimet the meidumt lived or died 
was a thing as Ucht as air to me, but at the talk about the treasure my heart 
tmned to it, and 1 thought of what I might do in the old country witib it, and 
hdw my folk would state when they saw foeir ne'er«dowed coming back with his 
pockets full of gold snoidoies. I bad, riietefoie, aheady made up my mind. 
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Abdallah Khan, however, thinking that 1 hesitated, pressed the matter mote closely. 

** ‘Consider, sahib,* said he, ‘that if this man is taken by the commandant he 
will be hung or sh^ and his jewels taken by the government, so that no man will 
be a rupee the betfer for them. Now, since we do the taking of him, why should 
we not do the rest as well? The jewels will be as well with us as in the Company*8 
coffers. There will be enough to make every one of ns rich men and great cbiefo. No 
one can know about the matter, for here we are cut off from all men. What could 
be better for the purpose? Say again, then, sahib, whether you are with us, or if 
we must look upon you as an enemy.* 

* ‘1 am with you heart and soul,* said I. 

“ ‘It is well,’ he answered, handing me back my firelock. ‘You see that we trust 
you, for your word, like oun, is not to be broken. We have now only to wait for 
my brother and the merchant.’ 

“ ‘Does your brother know, then, of what you will do?* I asked. 

“ ‘The plan is his. He has devised it. We will go to the gate and share the watch 
with Mahomet Singh.* 

“The rain was still falling steadily, for it was just the beginning of the wet 
season. Brown, heavy clouds were drifting across the sky, and it was hard to see 
more than a stonecast. A deep moat lay in front of our door, but the water was 
in places nearly dried up, and it could easily be crossed. It was strange to me to be 
standing there with those two wild Punjabees waiting for the man who was 
coming to his death. 

“Suddenly my eye caught the glint of a shaded kntem at the other side of the 
moat. It vanished among the mound'heaps, and then appeared again coming slowly 
in our direction. 

“ ‘Here they arel* 1 exclaimed. 

“‘You will challenge him, sahib, as usual,* whispered Abdullah. ‘Give him no 
cause for fear. Send us in with him, and we shall do the rest while you stay here 
on guard. Have the lantern ready to uncover, that we may be sure that it is indeed 
the man.* 

“The light had Bickered onward, now stopping and now advancing, until I could 
see two dark figjw upon the other side of the moat I let them scramble down 
the sloping banlC splash through the mire, and climb halfway up to the gate before 
I challenged them. 

“ ‘Who goes there?' said I in a subdued voice. 

“‘Friends,* came the answer. I uncovered my lantmi and threw a flood of light 
upon them. The first was an enormous Sikh with a black beard which swept neatly 
down to his cummerbund. Outside of a show 1 have never seen so tall a man. The 
other was a little fat, round fellow with a great yellow turban and a bundle in his 
hand, done up in a shawl. He seemed to be all in a quiver with feat, for his hands 
twitcbdl as if he had the ague, and his head kqpt turning to left and right with two 
bright little twinkling eyes, like a mouse when he ventures out from his hole. It 
gave me the chiBs to think of killing him, but I thought of the treasury and my 
heart set as hard as a flint within me. When he saw my vidiite face he gave a little 
chirrup of joy and came running up towards me. 

“ ‘Yoitt protection, sahib/ he panted, ‘your protec^n for the ui*appy menhant 
Achinet I have traveled amoss Rajpootana, that I might wsdr the shelter ^ ttie 
fott W i^ta. t h«ve been robbed M beaten and abun^ because I have been 
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fnend of the Cknnpany. It a a blessed n^t thu when I snoa onee moie m safsty- 
I and my poor possessions.’ 

* *What have you m the bundle?’ I asked. 

“'An non box,’ he answered, ‘which contains one or two little fiiinily matters 
which are of no value to othen but whidi 1 should be sorry to lose. Yet I am not 
a beggar, and I shall reward you, young sahib, and your governor also if he will 
give me the shelter I ask ’ 

“I could not trust myself to speak longer with die man. The more I looked at 
ha fat, frightened face, the harder did it seem that we should slay him in pold 
blood It was best to get it over. I 

“ Take him to the mam guard,’ said I. The two Sikhs closed m upon hun on 
each side, and the giant walked behmd, while they marched m through the mdc 
gateway Never was a man so compassed round widi deadi. 1 remained at me 
gateway with the lantern 

“I could hear the measured tramp of then footsteps sounding through the lon^y 
comdors. Suddenly it ceased, and I heard voices and a scuffle, with the sound of 
blows A moment later there came, to my honor, a rush of footsteps commg in 
my direcbon, with a loud breathmg of a runnmg man. I turned my lantern down 
die long straight passage, and tiiere was the fat man, runnmg like the wmd, with 
a smear of blood across his face, and close at his he^, bounding like a bger, the 
great black-bearded Sikh, with a knife flashing in his hand. I have never seen a 
man run so fast as that little merchant He was gainmg on the Sikh, and I could 
see that if he once passed me and got to the open air he would save himself yet. 
My heart softened to him, but again the thought of his treasure turned me hard 
and bitter I cast my firelock between his legs as he raced past, and he rolled twice 
over like a shot rabbit Ere he could stagger to his feet the Sikh was upon him 
and buried his knife twice m his side The man never uttered moan nor moved 
muscle but lay where he had fellen I thmk myself that he may have broken hts 
nedc with the fall You see, gentlemen, that I am keepmg my promise. I am 
tellmg you every word of the business )ust exactly as it happened, whether it is 
m my favour or not ” 

He stopped and hdd out ha manaded hands fw die whisky and water which 
Holmes had brewed for him For myself, I confess that I had now conceived the 
utmost horror of the man not only to tha cold-blooded business in which he had 
been concerned but even more to the somewhat flippant and careless way m 
which he narrated it. Whatever punahment was m stoe to him, I fdt that he 
mi^t expect no sympathy from me. Sherlock Holmes and Jones sat with then 
bands iqion then knees, deeply interested m die story but with the same dagust 
written upon thor toes. He may have observed 1 ^ to diere was a touch of defiance 
in ha voice and manner as he proceeded. 

“It was all very bad, no doubt,” said be. T diould like to know how many fellowi 
m my shoes would have refiaed a share of tha loot when they knew that dwy 
would have dieir throats cut to dieir pams. Besides, it was my hfe or his when 
9noe he was m the tot. If he had got out, the whole business would come to 
Uiht snd I should have been courtmartianed and dto as likdy as not; to peoiflc 
were not very lenient at a tune like that” 

*Go on wtdi your story,” said Helmes shortly. 

we canned him in, Abdolbh, Akbar, and I. A fine wei^t he wat too, 
tito Im was so short Mahonust Stntdi was left to guard the door. We took 
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him to a place which the Sikhs had alieady ptepaied. It was some distance ofi, 
where a winding passage leads to a great empty hall, the brick walk of which were 
all crumbling to pi||Bes. The earth fioor had sunk in at one place, making a natural 
grave, so we left Achmet the merchant there, having first covered him over with 
loose bricks. This done, we all went back to the treasure.* 

""It lay where he had dropped it when he was first attacked. The box was the 
same which now lies open upon your table. A key was hung by a silken cord to 
that carved handle upon the top. We opened it, and the light of the lantern 
gleamed upon a collection of gems such as I have read of and thought about when 
I was a little lad at Pershore. It was blinding to look upon them. When we had 
feasted our eyes we took them all out and made a list of them. There were one 
hundred and forty-three diamonds of the first water, including one which has been 
called, 1 believe, *the Great Mogul,* and is said to be the second largest stone in 
existence. Then there were ninety-seven very fine emeralds, and one hundred and 
seventy rubies, some of which, however, were small. There were forty carbuncles, 
two hundred and ten sapphires, sixty-one agates, and a great quantity of beryls, 
onyxes, cats*-cyes, turquoises, and other stones, the very names of which I did not 
know at the time, though I have become more familiar with them since. Besides 
this, there were nearly three hundred very fine pearls, twelve of which were set in 
a gold coronet. By the way, these last had been taken out of the chest, and were 
not there when I recovered it. 

"After we had counted our treasures we put them back into the chest and 
carried them to the gateway to show them to Mahomet Singh. Then we solemnly 
renewed our oath to stand by each other and be true to our secret. We agreed to 
conceal our loot in a safe place until the country should be at peace again, and 
then to divide it equally among ourselves. There was no use dividing it at present, 
for if gems of such value were found upon us it would cause suspicion, and there 
was no privacy in the fort nor any place where we could keep them. We carried 
the box, therefore, into the same hall where we had buried the body, and there, 
under certain bricks in the best-preserved wall, we made a hollow and put our 
treasure. We made careful note of the place, and next day I drew four plans, 
one for each of us, and put the sign of the four of us at the bottom, for we had 
sworn that we should each always act for all, so that none might take advantage. 
That is an oath that I can put my hand to my heart and swear that I have never 
broken. 

"Well, there's no use my telling you gentlemen what came of the Indian mutiny. 
After Wilson took Delhi and Sir Colin relieved Lucknow the back of the business 
was broken. Fresh troops came pouring in, and Nana Sahib made htmsdf scarce 
over the frontier. A flying column under Colonel Greathed came round to Agra 
and cleared the Pandies away from it. Peace sewed to be settling upon the 
country, arid we four were beginning to hope that the time was at hand when we 
might safely go otf with our shares of the plunder. In a moment, however, our 
hopes Were shattered by our being arrested as the murderers of Achmet. 

"It came about in this way. When the rafah put his jewels into the hands of 
Achmet he did it because he knew that ht was a, trusty nian. They are suspicious 
folk in the East, however: so what does this rajah do but take a second even more 
trusty Servant and set him to pky the spy upon the first. Thk sewirf man was 
ordetpd never, to let Achmet out oif his s^iht, and he fdlowed him like his 
He jllEler him ^t ni^ and saw hhn pass tibtoufi^ fte doorway* 
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he (booth^t he had bdsea idufe hi to fort aad qp^ied for admisiioa tone hhn* 
sdf next day, but could find no tnce of Adimet. Tbh teemed to hhn to ttiange 
tot he tpto about it to a teigeant at guides, udio bioogbt h to to ean of to 
commandant A duHough sean^ was quiddy made, and to body wat dhcoveted. 
Thus at to veiy mom^ tot we thought that aQ was safe we were all four 
sehed and brou^t to trial on a diaige d murder—three of us because we had 
held to gate that night, and to fourth because he was known to have been in 
to company (d to murdered man. Not a word about to jewels came out at to 
trial, fat to rajah had been deposed and driven out of India: to no one had any 
particular interest in them. The murder, however, was clearly made out, and it was 
certain that we most all have been concerned in it The three Sikhs got penal 
servitude for life, and I was condmned to death, tough my sentence was after¬ 
wards cmnmuted to to same as to others. 

, "It was rather a queer position that we found outsdves in then. There we vi^ere 
^ four tied by to 1^ and with precious little chance of ever getting out agam, 
while we each held a secret which mi^t have put each of us in a palace if W 
could only have made use of it It was enough to make a man eat his heart out to 
have to stand to kidk and to cuff of every petty jack-in-oCEce, to have rice to 
eat and water to drink, when that gorgeous fortune was ready for him outside, 
just waiting to be pidced up. It might have driven me mad; ^t I was always a 
pretty stubborn one, so I just hdd on and bided my time. 

"At last it seemed to me to have come, I was changed from Agra to Madras, and 
hom tore to Blair Island in to Andamans. There are very few white convicts 
at this settlement, and, as I had bdtaved well from to fint, I soon found myself 
a sort at privileged person. I was given a hut in Hope Town, uhich is a small 
place on the slopes of Mount Harriet, and I was left pretty much to myself. It is 
a dreary, fever-stricken place, and all beyond our little dearings was infested with 
wild carmibal natives, who were ready enough to blow a poisoned dart at us if 
they saw a chance. There was digging and ditching and yam-planting, and a dozen 
other things to be done, so we were busy oiough all though in to evening 
we had a little time to oursdves. Among other things, I learned to dispense drugs 
fcH to surgeon, and pidted up a smattering of his knowledge. All to time I was 
on to lookout for a chance to escape; but it is hundreds of miles from any other 
land, and there is little or no wind in those seas; so it was a terribly ditoult job 
to get a^y. 

"The surgeon. Dr. Somerton, was a fast, sporting young chap, and the other 
young oSom would meet in his rooms of an evening and play ends. The surgmy, 
uhere I used to make up my drugs, was next to his sitting-room, widi a small 
window betwemi us. Often, if I felt lonesome, I used to turn out to lamp in to 
sn^eiy, and then, standing there, 1 could hmr their talk s^ watch their play. 
I am bind td a haml at cards mysdf, and it was almost as good, as having one to 
wvtdi to odiets. There was f^jor Sholto, Captain . Morstan, and Ueutemmt 
Bromley Brown, who were in command of to native troopi, and there was the 
. singeiHi himsdf, and two or drree prison-officids, crafty oM hands who played a 
.niqe dy safe game. A very snog litUe party they used to make. 

diere was (me thii^ which soon sttutk me^ and tot was tot to 
used always to lose and the civflians to win. Mio^ I don’t say there was 
:^i||iiimiing unfair, but so it ^ These prison-chaps had doM little else tom pby 
cards ever sieoe d>ev had been, at to Andammu.; arid toy knew each olher'f 
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game to a point, whfle tiie others just ida)«d to pass the time and threw their cania 
down anyhow. Night after night the soldiers got op poorer men, and die poorer 
they got the more| 9 en diey were to play. Major Sfaolto was the hardest hit. He 
used to pay in notes and gold at fint, but soon it came to notes of hand and hs 
big sums. He sometimes would win for a few deals just to give him heart, and dien 
the luck would set in against him worse than ever. All day he would wandtt about 
as black as thunder, and he took to drinking a deal mme than was good for him. 

“Ctee night he lost even more heavily than usual. I was sitting in my hut when 
he and Captain Morstan came stumbling along on the way to their quarters. They 
were bosom friends, those two, and never far apart. The major was raving about 
his losses. 

“It’s all up, Morstan,' he was saying as they passed my hut 'I shall have to 
send in my papers. I am a ruined man.’ 

" ‘Nonsense, old chapi' said the other, dapping him upon the shoulder. ‘I’ve 
had a nasty facer mysdf, but—’ That was all I could hear, but it was enou^ to 
set me thinking. 

“A couple of days later Major Sholto was strolling on the beach; so I took the 
chance of speaking to him. 

“ ‘I wish to have your advice, Major,’ said I. 

“ ‘Well, Small, what is it?' he adced, taking his cheroot from his lips. 

“ ‘I wanted to ask you, sir,' said I, ‘who is toe proper person to whmn hidden 
treasure should be handed over. I know where half a million worth lies, and, as I 
cannot use it myself, I toought perhaps toe best thing that I could do would be 
to hand it over to the proper authorities, and then perhaps toey would get my 
sentence shortened for me.’ 

“ ‘Half a millkm. Small?’ he gasped, looking hard at me to see if I was in earnest. 

“ ‘Quite that, sir-in jeweb and pearls. It lies there ready for ai^one. And the 
queer thing about it is that the real owner is outlawed and cannot hold property, 
so that it belongs to the first coma.’ 

“ To government. Small,’ he stammered, ‘to government’ But he said it in a 
haltiitg fashion, and I knew in my heart that I had got him. 

“Tou think, then, sir, toat I should give the information to the governor* 
geneal?’ said I quietly. 

“ ‘Wdl, wdl, you must not do anything rash, or that you might repent Let me 
hear all about it. Small. Give me the facts.' 

*1 told him tlm whole story, with small changes, so that he could not identify 
toe {daces. When I had finished he stood stock stffl and fnU of toought* I could 
see by toe twitch of his lip toat there was a struggle going on witoin him. 

'“Iliis is a very important matter, Snu^’ he said at last. Too must not sey a 
word to anyone about it, and 1 aluill see you again soon.' 

Two nights later he and his ftiotd. Captain Morstan, came to my but in toe 
dead of toe night wito a lantern. 

*‘1 want you jnst to let Captain Morstan bear toat story from your own lii% 
Small,' said he. 

*1 repeated it as 1 bad hdd it before. 

“‘It tings true, eh?'said he. Ifs good OBOugh to act upon?’ 

'Captain Mmstan nodded. 

“ ‘L^ heie^ Small,’ said toe nw^. have been taScing it over, my friend 
Imte'tad, and we hawe. come to toe eondnndii'toat tois secret of yours is Wdfy a 
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govenmient mattor, after dl, birt is a private concern of your own, rdiidi of ttxnse 
yon have the power of disposing of as you think best. Now the questioa is, What 
price would you ask for it? We might be inclined to take it up, and at least look 
into it, if we could agree as to toms.’ He tried to speak in a cod, caieless way, 
but his eyes were shkung with excitement and greed. 

“ ‘Why, as to that, gentlemen,* 1 answered, trying also to be cool but feeling as 
excited as he did, ‘there is only one bargain which a man in my position can make. 

I shall want you to help me to my freedom, and to hdp my Atee companions to 
theirs. We s^l then take yon into partnerdiip and give you a fifdi share to diyide 
betwete you.’ 

*“Humr said he. ‘A fifth sharel 'Hiat is not very tempting.* 

“ ‘It would come to fifty thousand apiece,* said I. 

*“But how can we gain your freedom? You know very well tiiat you ask ^n 
impossibility.* 

“'Nothing of the sort,* I answered. ‘I have thought it all out to the last det^l. 
The only bar to our escape is that we can get no boat fit for the voyage, and rio 
provisions to last us for so long a time. There are plenty of little yachts and yawls at 
Calcutta or Madras which would serve our tom well. Do you bring one over. We 
shall engage to get aboard her by night, and if you will drop us on any part of the 
Indian coast you will have done your part of die bargain.* 

“ ‘If there were only one,’ he said. 

“'None or all,* I answexed. ‘We have sworn it. The four of us must always 
act together.’ < 

“ ‘You see, Morstan,’ said he, 'Small is a man of his word. He does not flinch 
from his friends. I think we may very well trast him.’ 

“ ‘It's a dirty business,’ the other answered. ‘Yet, as you say, the money will 
save our commissions handsomely.* 

“ ‘Well, Small.’ said the major, ‘we roust, I sui^pose, try and meet you. We must 
first, of course, test the trath of your story. Tell me where the box is hid, and 1 
dull get leave of absence and go back to India in the monthly rdief-boat to in¬ 
quire into the a&ir.’ 

“ ‘Not so fast,’ said 1, growing colder as he got hot. *I must have the consent of 
my three comrades. I tdl you that it is four or none with us.’ 

“'Nonsensel* he bnflce in. ‘What have three blade fdlows to do widi our 
agreement?’ 

. “‘Blade or blue,* said I, ‘they axe in widi me, and we all go together.* 

“Well, the matter ended bjr a second meeting, at which Mahomet Singh> 
AbduDab Khan, and Dost Akbar were all present We tdked the matter over again, 
and at last we came to an arrangement We were to provide b<rt:h tte officen with 
charts of die part of the Agra fort, and mark the place in the wall where the treas¬ 
ure was hid. l^jor Sholfo was to go to India to test our teory. If he found the box 
he was to leave it there, to send out a snuU yacht providon^ for a voyi^dr nhich 
WM to lie oS Rutland Idand, and to which we were to make our way, and finally 
tb return to his duties. Captain Morstan was then to apply for leave of absence, 
to meet os at Agra, and there we were to have a final division of the treaime, he 
hrichig the major's share as wdl as his own. All this we sealed by the most sdonn 
. that the ihind could think 6t the lips utter. I sat hP n>iht widi paper 
Viiid iidc,. and by the morning 1 had the ttto eha^rts all ready, 84tBed with the sign 
ef four—that is, of Abdullah, Akbar, Mahomet, and tpya^. 
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**Well, gentlemen, I weary you with my long $tory, and I know that my fnend 
Mr lones is impatient to get me safely stowed m chokey FlI make it as short as 1 
can The villain Sh^to went off to India, but he never came back again Captain 
Moistan showed me hiS name among a list of passengers in one of the maibboats 
very shortly afterwards His uncle had died, leaving him a fortune, and he had 
left the Army, yet he could stoop to treat five men as he had treated us Morstan 
went over to Agra shortly afterwards and found, as we expected, that the treasure 
was indeed gone The scoundrel had stolen it all without carrying out one of the 
conditions on which we had sold him the secret From that 1 lived only for venge* 
ance I thought of it by day and 1 nursed it by night It became an overpowering, 
absorbing passion with me 1 cared nothing for the law-nothing for the gallows 
To escape, to track down Sholto, to have my hand upon his throat-that was my 
one thought Even the Agra treasure had come to be a smaller thing in my mind 
than the slaying of Sholto 

“Well, I have set my mind on many things in this life, and never one which I 
did not carry out But it was weary years before my time came I have told you 
that I had picked up something of medicine One day when Dr Somerton was 
down with a fever a little Andaman Islander was picked up by a convict-gang m 
the woods He was sick to death and had gone to a lonely place to die 1 took him 
in hand, though he was as venomous as a young snake, and after a couple of 
months I got him all nght and able to walk He took a kind of fancy to me then, 
and would hardly go back to his woods, but was always hanging about my hut I 
learned a little of his lingo from him, and this made him all the fonder of me 

‘Tonga—for that was his name—was a fine boatman and owned a big, roomy 
canoe of his own When I found that he was devoted to me and would do anything 
to serve me, I saw my chance of escape I talked it over with him He was to bring 
his boat round on a certain night to an old wharf which was never guarded, and 
there he was to pick me up I gave him directions to have several gourds of water 
and a lot of yams, cocoanuts, and sweet potatoes. 

“He was staunch and true, was little Tonga No man ever had a more faithful 
mate At the night named he had his boat at the wharf As it chanced, however, 
there was one of the convict-guard down thcr<^—a vile Pathan who had never missed 
a chance of insulting and injunng me I had always vowed vengeance, and now 
I had my chance It was as if fate had placed him in my way that 1 might pay my 
debt before I left the island He stood on the bank with his back to me, and his 
carbine on his shoulder. I looked about for a stone to beat out his brains with, but 

none could I sec . t u i 

*Thcn a queer thought came into my head and showed me where I could lay 
my hand on a weapon I sat down in the darkness and unstrapped my wooden 
leg With three long hops I was on him He put his carbine to his shoulder, but 1 
struck him full, and knocked the whole front of his skull m. You can sec the split 
in the wood now where I hit him We both went down together, for 1 
keep my balance, but when I got up I found him stiU lying quiet enough. I made 
for the boat, and in an hour we were well out at sea Tonga Iwd brou^t all h« 
earthly possessions with him, his arms and his gods Among other 
a long bamboo spear, and some Andaman cocoanut matting, with which I made a 
sort of a sail. For ten days we were beating about, trusting to luck, and ^ the 
eleventh we weie pwM up by «trader which was gang from Singapore to Jid^ 
Wjdi a ea fgn of Malay pflgnms. They were a rum crowd, and Ton^ and I soon 
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managed to settle down among diem. They had one vety good quahty: diey let 
yon alone and asked no questKms. 

"Wdl, if 1 wen to t^ yon all the adventures that my little chum and I went 
thfougli, yon would not diank me, for I would have you here until the sun was 
shinmg. Here and there we dnfted about the worid, something always tummg 
up to keep us from London All the time, however, I never lost siglit of my purpose. 
1 would dream of Sholto at night A hundred bmes I have lolled hnn in my sleep 
At last, however, some dnee or four years ago, we found ourselves in England 
1 had no great difficulty in findmg where Sholto lived, and I set to work t6 dis¬ 
cover whether he had realized <hi the treasure, or if he sbll had it. I made mends 
with someone who could help me~I name no names, for I don't want to geft any¬ 
one else in a hole-and I soon found that he sbll had die jewdis. Then I tnm to 
get at hun in many ways, but he was pretty sly and had always two pnze-figlaen, 
besides his sons and his khttmutgar, on guard over him 

"One day, however, I got word that he was dying I burned at once to W 
garden, mad diat he should shp out of my dutches hke that, and, loobng through 
the window, I saw him lying m his bed, with his sons on each side of hun. I'd 
have come through and taken my chance with the three of them, only even as I 
looked at him his )aw dropped, and I knew that he was gone I got into his room 
that same ni^t, though, and I searched his papers to see if there was any record of 
where he had hidden our jewels There was not a hne, however, so I came away, 
bitter and savage as a man could be Before 1 left I bethought me that if I ever met 
my Sikh fnends agam it would be a satisfacbon to know that I had left some mark 
of our hatred, so I scrawled down Uie sign of the four of us, as it had been on the 
chart, and I pinned it on his bosom. It was too much that he should be taken to 
the grave without some token bom the men whom he had robbed and befooled 

"We earned a living at this time by my erhibibng poor Tonga at fairs and 
other such places as the black canmbal He would eat raw meat and dance bis war- 
dance so we always had a hatful of pennies after a day's wcnrk I stiU heard all 
the news from Pondicherry Lodge, and for some years Uiere was no news to hear, 
except that they were hunbng for the treasure At last, however, came what we 
had waited for so long. The treasure had been found It was up at the top of the 
house m Mr Bartholomew Sholto’s chemical laboratory I came at once and had a 
lode at the place, but I could not see how, with my wooden leg, I was to make 
my way up to it I learned, however, about a trapdoor m the roof, and also about 
Mr. Sholto’s supper-hour. It seemed to me that I could manage the thing easily 
thiou^ Tonga I brought him out with me with a long tope wound round his 
want He could climb like a cat and he soon made his way tbough the roof, but 
as iH luck would have it Bartholomew Sholto was sbll m the room, to ha cost 
Tmiga thought he had done something very clever m hUing him, for when I came 
op Iqr the rope I found hun strutbng about as proud as a peacock Very mudi 
surprised was he whmi 1 made at hun with the rope's end and cursed him for a 
little bloodthusty imp I took the treasure box and let it down, and then did down 
mysdf, havfflg first 1^ the sign of the four upon the taUe to show that the fewds 
had come back at last to those who bad most right to them. Tonga then pulled 
iqi the rop^ closed die wmifow, and made off tiie way that he had come. 

"I don't know that I have anylhmg else to teD you. 1 had heard a waterman speak 
(d die speed of Smith’s launch, the Aurora, so 1 thought die would be a handy 
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craft for our escape. I engaged with old Smith, and was to give him a big sum if 
he got us safe to our ship. He knew, no doub^ that there was some screw loose, 
but he was not in qpr secrets. All this is the truth, and if 1 tell it to you, gentlemen, 
It 1 $ not to amuse you—for you have not done me a very good turn—but it is be¬ 
cause I believe the best defence I can make is just to hold back nothing, but let all 
the world know how badly I have myself been served by Major Sholto, and how 
innocent I am of the death of his son ** 

**A very remarkable account," said Sherlock Holmes. "*A fitting windup to an 
extremely interesbng case. There is nothing at all new to me in the latter part 
of your narrative except that you brought your own rope. That I did not know. By 
the way, 1 had hoped that Tonga had lost all his darts; yet he managed to shoot 
one at us in the boat." 

"He had lost them all, sir, except the one which was in his blow-pipe at the 
time " 

"Ah, of course," said Holmes. "I had not thought of that" 

"Is there any other point which you would like to ask about?" asked the convict 
affably 

"I think not, thank you," my companion answered. 

"Well, Holmes," said Athelney Jones, "you are a man to be humoured, and we 
all know that you are a connoisseur of crime, but duty is duty, and 1 have gone 
rather far in doing what you and your friend asked me. 1 shall feel more at case 
when we have our story-teller here safe under lock and key. The cab still waits, and 
there are two inspectors downstairs. I am much obliged to you both for your assist¬ 
ance Of course you will be wanted at the trial. Good-night to you." 

"Good-night, gentlemen both," said Jonathan Small. 

"You first, Small," remarked the wary Jones as they left the room. "Ill take 
particular care that you don’t club me with your wooden leg, whatever you may 
have done to the gentleman at the Andaman Isles.” 

“Well, and there is the end of our little drama," I remarked, after wc had sat 
some time smoking in silence "1 fear that it may be the last investigabon in which 
1 shall have the chance of studying your methods. Miss Morstan has done me the 
honour to accept me as a husband in prospective." 

He gave a most dismal groan. 

"I feared as much," said he "I really cannot congratulate you." 

I was a little hurt 

"Have you any reason to be dissatisfied with my choice?" I asked. 

"Not at all I think she is one of the most charming young ladies I ever met and 
might have been most useful m such work as we have been doing. She had a 
decided genius that way; witness the way in which she preserved that Agra plan 
from all the other papers of her father. But love is an emotional thing, and what¬ 
ever IS emotional is opposed to that true cold reason which I place above all things. 
I should never marry myself, lest I bias my fudgment." 

"1 trust," said I, laughing, "that my fudgment may survive the ordeal. But you 
look weary " 

"Yes, the reaction is already upon me. I shall be as limp as a rag for a week " 

"Strange," said I, *liow terms of what m another man I should call lazmess 
alternate with your fits of splendid energy and vigour." 

"Yes," he answered, "there are in me the makings of a veiy fine loafer, and also 
of a pr^ spry sort of a fdlow. I often think of those lines of old Goethe: 
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*‘Sdud» dm dk Natur mtr einen Meiuch out dir tchif, Dunn xm 
wiirdigm Mann war und am Sehalmen dor Staff. 

By tlie way, apropos of this Norwood business, you see that tiiey had, x I surmised, 
a confederate in the house, who could be none other than Lai Rao, Bie butler, so 
Jones actually has the undivided honour of havmg cau^t one £sh m his great 
haul." 

"The division seems rather unfair,” I remarked. "You have done all the work 
in this business. I get a wife out of it, Jones gets the credit, pray what remains 
for you?” 

"For me,” mid Sherlock Holmes, "there still remams the cocam^bottle.” And he 
stretched his long white hand up for it. 



ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 




A SCANDAL IN BOHEMIA 


To Sherix)ck Holmes she is always the woman I have seldom heard him menbon 
her under any other name In his eyes she eclipses and predominates the whole of 
her sex It was not that he felt any emobon abn to love for Irene Adler All emo- 
bons, and that one parbcularly, were abhorrent to his cold, precise but admirably 
balanced mind He was, I take it, the most perfect reasoning and observing ma* 
chine that the world has seen, but as a lover he would have placed himself m a false 
posibon He never spoke of the softer passions, save with a gibe and a sneer They 
were admirable things for the observer-excellent for drawing the veil from men’s 
motives and acbons But for the trained reasoner to admit such mbusions into his 
own delicate and finely ad)usted temperament was to introduce a distracting factor 
which might throw a doubt upon all his mental results Grit m a sensitive instru*' 
ment, or a crack m one of his own high-power lenses, would not be more disturbing 
than a strong emotion m a nature such as his And yet there was but one woman 
to him, and that woman was the late Irene Adler, of dubious and quesbonable 
memory 

1 had seen little of Holmes lately My marriage had drifted us away from each 
other My own complete happiness, and the home^entred mterests which nse 
up around the man who fint fods himself master of his own establishment, were 
sufficient to absorb all my attention, while Holmes, who loathed every form of 
society with his whole Bohemian soul, remained m our lodgings in Baker Street, 
buned among his old books, and altemabng from week to week between cocaine 
and ambibon, the drowsiness of the drug, and the fierce energy of his own keen 
nature He was sbll, as ever, deeply attracted by the study of crnne, and occupied 
his immense faculbes and extraordinary powen of observabon in following out 
tiiose clues, and clearing up those mysteries which had been abandoned as hopeless 
by the official police From bme to bme I heard some vague account of his doings 
of his summons to Odessa in the case of the TrepoS murder, of his cleanng 19 
of the smgular tragedy of the Atkinson brothers at Trmcomalee, and finally of the 
mission which he had accomplished $0 delicately and successfully for the reigning 
family of Holland Beyond these signs of his acbvity, however, which I merdy 
shared with all the readers of the daily press, I knew little of my former fnend and 
compamon 

Oiie ni|d>t-it was on Hie twenbeth of Maidi, 1888-I was returning from a 
loutney to a patient (for 1 had now returned to cwil pracboe), when my way led 
me through Baker Street. As I passed the weH^ememboed door, which must al¬ 
ways be associated m my mind with my wooing, and with the dark mcidents of the 
Study m Sotakl, I was seized with a keen desire to see Holmes again, and to know 
how he was employmg his extraordinary powers His rooms were brilliantly lit, and, 
even as 1 look^ up, I saw his tall, spare figure pass twice m a dark silhouette 
agamst the blind. He was pacing the room swifdy, eagerly, with his head sunk 
upon his chest and his hands da^ied behind him To me, who knew his every 
mood and habit, his attitude and manner told Hieur own story. He was at work 
agim. He had nsen out of his drug-created dreams and was hot upon the scent of 
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some new pzoblem. I rang the bell and was shown up to the chamber wUch had 
formerly bicn in part my own. 

His manner was not effusive. It seldom was; but he was glad» I thinks to see me. 
With hardly a word spoken, but with a kindly eye, he waved me to an armchair, 
threw across his case of cigars, and indicated a spirit case and a gasogene in the 
comer. Then he stood before ^e fire and looked me over in his singular introspec¬ 
tive fashion. 

•*Wedlock suits you,” he remarked. "I think, Watson, that you have put on 
seven and a half pounds since I saw you.” 

”SevenI” I answered. j 

**Indeed, I should have thought a little more. Just a trifle more, I fancy, Wateon. 
And in practice again, 1 observe. You did not tell me that you intended to go\into 
harness.” \ 

Then, how do you know?” \ 

”I see it, 1 deduce it. How do I know that you have been getting yourself vjery 
wet lately, and that you have a most clumsy and careless servant girl?” 

**My dear Holmes,” said I, ”thi$ is too much. You would certainly have been 
burned, had you lived a few centuries ago. It is tme that I had a country walk on 
Thursday and came home in a dreadful mess, but as 1 have changed my clothes 
I can’t imagine how you deduce it. As to Mary Jane, she is incorrigible, and my 
wife has given her notice; but there, again, I fail to see how you work it out.” 

He chuckled to himself and rubbed his long, nervous hands together. 

”It is simplicity itself,” said he; ""my eyes tell me that on the inside of your left 
shoe, just where the firelight strikes it, foe leather is scored by six almost parallel 
cuts. Obviously they have been caused by someone who has very carelessly saaped 
round foe edges of the sole in order to remove crusted mud from it. Hence, you 
see, my double deduction that you had been out in vile weather, and that you 
had a particularly malignant boot-slitting specimen of foe London slavey. As to 
your practice, if a gentleman walks into my rooms smelling of iodoform, with a 
black mark of nitrate of silver upon his right forefinger, and a bulge on foe right 
side of his tq>-hat to show where he has secreted his stethoscope, 1 must be dull, 
indeed, if I do not pronounce him to be an active membar of foe medical 
profession.” 

I could not help laughing at the ease with which he explained his process of 
deduction. "'When I hear you give your reasons,” I remarked, ”the thing always 
api^rs to me to be so ridiculously simple that I could easily do it myself, thou^ 
at each successive instance of your reasoning I am baffled until you explain your 
process. And yet I believe foat my eyes are as good as yours.” 

”Quite so,” he answered, lighting a c^arette, and fotowing himself down into 
an armchair. ”You see, but you do not observe. The distinction is clear. For ex¬ 
ample^ you have frequently seen foe steps which lead up from the hall to this 
room.” 

“Frequently.” 

“How often?” 

“Wdl, some hundreds of times.” 

“Then how many ate focrc?” 

“How many? I dkm't know.” 

“Quite sol You have not observed. And yet you have seen. That is just my 
point Now, I know that foeie are seventeen ste^, because I have both teen and 
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observed. By the way, since you are interested in these little problems, and since 
you are good enough to chronicle one or two of my trifling experiences, you may 
be interested in tljp/* He threw over a sheet of thick, pink-tinted note-paper which 
had been lying open upon the table. *‘It came by the last post,” said he. *7tead it 
aloud.” 

The note was undated, and without either signature or address. 

“There will call upon you to-night, at a quarter to eight o'clock [it said], 
a gentleman who desires to consult you upon a matter of the very deepest 
moment. Your recent services to one of the royal houses of Europe have 
shown that you are one who may safely be trusted with matters which are 
of an importance which can hardly be exaggerated. This account of you we 
have from all quarters received. Be in your chamber then at that hour, and 
do not take it amiss if your visitor wear a mask. 

“This is indeed a mystery,” I remarked. “What do you imagine that it means?” 

“I have no data yet. It is a capital mistake to theorize before one has data. 
Insensibly one begins to twist facts to suit theories, instead of theories to suit 
facts. But the note itself. What do you deduce from it?” 

1 carefully examined the writing, and the paper upon which it was written. 

“The man who wrote it was presumably well to do,” I remarked, endeavouring 
to imitate my companion’s processes. “Such paper could not be bought under half 
a crown a packet. It is peculiarly strong and stiff.” 

“Peculiar—that is the very word,” said Holmes. “It is not an English paper at all. 
Hold it up to the light.” 

I did so, and saw a large “E” with a small “g,” a “P,” and a large “G” with a 
small “f” woven into the texture of the paper. 

“What do you make of that?” asked Holmes. 

“The name of the maker, no doubt; or his monogram, rather.” 

“Not at all. The ‘G’ with the small *t* stands for ‘Gesellschaft,* which is the 
German for ‘Company.' It is a customary contraction like our *Co.' T,' of course, 
stands for ‘Papier.' Now for the ‘Eg.' Let us glance at our Continental Gazetteer.” 
He took down a heavy brown volume from his shelves. “Eglow, Eglonitz—here we 
are, Egria. It is in a German-speaking countiy-in Bohemia, not far from Carlsbad. 
‘Remarkable as being the scene of the death of Wallenstein, and for its numerous 
glass-factories and paper-mills.' Ha, ha, my boy, what do you make of that?” His 
eyes sparkled, and he sent up a great blue triumphant doud from his cigarette. 

“The paper was made in Bohemia,” I said. 

“Precisely. And the man who wrote the note is a German. Do you note the 
peculiar construction of the sentence—‘This account of you we have ^m all quar¬ 
ters received.’ A Frenchman or Russian could not have written that. It is the 
German who is so uncourteous to his verbs. It only remains, therefore, to dis^ 
cover what is wanted by this German who writes upon Bohemian paper and prefers 
wearing a mask to showing his face. And here he comes, if I am not mistai^ to 
resolve all our doubts.” 

As he spoke there was the sharp sound of horses' hoofs and paring wheels 
against the curb, followed by a sharp puH at the bdl. Holmes whistled. 

“A pair, by the sound,” said he. ^es,” he continued, glancing out oi the win¬ 
dow. “A nice litite brou^iam and a pair of beauties. A hundred and fifty gumeas 
apiece. Ihere’s money in riiis case» Watson, if there is nothing dsc ” 
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think that 1 had better go, Holmes.'' 

•'Not a bit, Doctor. Stay where you are. I am lost without my Boswell. And this 
promises to be interesting. It would be a pity to miss it.** 

“But your client—" 

“Never mind him. 1 may want your help, and so may he. Here he comes. Sit 
down in that armchair, Doctor, and give us your best attention." 

A slow and heavy step, which had been heard upon the stairs and in the passage, 
paused immediately outside the door. Then there was a loud and authoritative 

tap- - 

“Come in!” said Holmes. i 

A man entered who could hardly have been less than six feet six inches in hdght, 
wid) the chest and limbs of a Hercules. His dress was rich with a richness wnich 
would, in England, be looked upon as akin to bad taste. Heavy bands of astrak^n 
were slashed across the sleeves and fronts of his double-breasted coat, while the 
deep blue cloak which was thrown over his shoulders was lined with flame-coloui^cd 
silk and secured at the neck with a brooch which consisted of a single flaming beiVl. 
Boots which extended halfway up his calves, and which were trimmed at the tops 
with rich brown fur, completed the impression of barbaric opulence which was 
suggested by his whole appearance. He canied a broad-brimm^ hat in his hand, 
while he wore across the upper part of his face, extending down past the cheek¬ 
bones, a black vizard mask, which he had apparently adjusted that very moment, 
for his hand was still raised to it as he entered. From the lower part of the iace 
he appeared to be a man of strong character, with a thick, hanging lip, and a long, 
straight chin suggestive of resolution pushed to the length of obstinacy. 

“You had my note?" he asked with a deep harsh voice and a strongly marked 
German accent. “1 told you that I would call." He looked from one to the other 
of us, as if uncertain which to address. 

“Pray take a seat," said Holmes. “This is my friend and colleague. Dr. Watson, 
who is occasionally good enough to help me in my cases. Whom have 1 the honour 
to address?" 

“You may address me as the Count Von Kramm, a Bohemian nobleman. I 
understand that this gentleman, your friend, is a man of honour and discretion, 
whom I may trust with a matter of the most extreme importance. If not, 1 should 
much prefer to communicate with you alone." 

I rose to go, but Holmes caught me by the wrist and pushed me back into my 
chair. “It is both, or none " said he. “You may say before this gentleman anything 
which you may say to me." 

The Count shrugged his broad shoulders. “Then I must begin," said he, "by 
binding you both to absolute secrecy fmr two years; at the end of that time the 
matter will be of no importance. At present it is not too much to say that it is of 
such weigjit it may have an influence upon European history." 

"I promise," said Holmes. 

"And I." 

"You will excuse this mask," continued our strange visitor. "The august person 
who employs me wishes his agent to be unknown to you, and I may confess at 
once that the title by which I teve just called myself is not exactly my own." 

"I was aware of it," said Hdimes drily. 

"The circumstances are of great ddicacy, and every precaution has to be taken 
to^ench what migltA grow to be an immense scandal and seriously compromise 
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one of the reigning families of Europe. To speak plainly, the matter implicates 
the great House of Ormstein, hereditary kings of Bohemia/* 

**l was also awam of that," murmured Holmes, settling himself down in his arm¬ 
chair and closing ms eyes. 

Our visitor glanced with some apparent surprise at the languid, lounging figure 
of the man who had been no doubt depicted to him as the most incisive reasoner 
and most energetic agent in Europe. Holmes slowly reopened his eyes and looked 
impatiently at his gigantic client. 

"If your Majesty would condescend to state your case," he remarked, "I should 
be better able to advise you.” 

The man sprang from his chair and paced up and down the room in uncontrol¬ 
lable agitation. Then, with a gesture of desperation, he tore the mask from his 
face and hurled it upon the ground. "You are right,” he cried; "I am the King. 
Why should I attempt to conceal it?" 

"Why, indeed?” murmured Holmes. "Your Majesty had not spoken before I 
was aware that 1 was addressing Wilhelm Gottsreich Sigismond von Ormstein, 
Grand Duke of Cassel-Felstein, and hereditary King of Bohemia." 

"But you can understand," said our strange visitor, sitting down once more and 
passing his hand over his high white forehead, "you can understand that I am 
not accustomed to doing such business in my own person. Yet the matter was 
so delicate that I could not confide it to an agent without putting myself in his 
power: 1 have come incognito from Prague for the purpose of consulting you." 

"Then, pray consult,” said Holmes, shutting his eyes once more. 

"The facts are briefly these: Some five years ago, during a lengthy visit to War¬ 
saw, I made the acquaintance of the well-known adventuress, Irene Adler. The 
name is no doubt familiar to you." 

"Kindly look her up in my index. Doctor," murmured Holmes without opening 
his eyes. For many years he had adopted a system of docketing all paragraphs con¬ 
cerning men and things, so that it was difficult to name a subject or a person on 
which he could not at once furnish information. In this case I found her biography 
sandwiched in between that of a Hebrew rabbi and that of a staff-commander who 
had written a monograph upon the deep-sea fishes. 

"Let me seel” said Holmes. "Hum! Bom in New Jersey in the year 1858 . 
Contralto—hum I La Scala, hum! Prima donna Imperial Opera of Warsaw—yes! 
Retired from operatic stage—ha! Living in London—quite $ 0 ! Your Majesty, as I 
understand, became entangled with this young person, wrote her some compromis¬ 
ing letters, and is now desirous of getting those letters back.” 

"Precisely so. But how—" 

"Was there a secret marriage?" 

"None" 

"No legal rapers or certificates?" 

"None." 

"Then I fail to follow your Majesty. If this young person should produce her 
letters for bladunailing or other purposes, how is she to prove their authenticity?" 

‘There is the writing." 

"Pooh, poohl Forgery." 

"My private note-paper.” 

"Stolen." 

"My own seal" 
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"‘Imitated.*' 

“My photograph.” 

“Bought” 

“We were both in the photograph.” 

“Oh, dearl That i$ very badl Your Majesty has indeed committed an in¬ 
discretion.” 

“I was mad-insane.” 

“You have compromised yourself seriously ” 

“I was only Crown Prince then. I was young. 1 am but thirty now.” 

“It must be recovered.” 

“We have tried and failed.” 

“Your Majesty must pay. It must be bought.” 

“She will not sell.” 

“Stolen, then.” , 

“Five attempts have been made. Twice burglan in my pay ransacked her ho\ise. 
Once we diverted her luggage when she travelled. Twice she has been waylaid. 
There has been no result.” 

“No sign of it?” 

“Absolutely none.” 

Holmes laughed. “It is quite a pretty little problem ” said he. 

“But a very serious one to me,” returned the King reproachfully. 

“Very, indeed. And what does she propose to do with the photograph?” 

“To ruin me.” 

“But how?” 

“I am about to be married.” 

“So I have heard.” 

“To Clotilde Lotfaman von Saxe-Meningen, second daughter of the King of Scan¬ 
dinavia. You may know the strict principles of her family. She is herself the very 
soul of delicacy. A shadow of a doubt as to my conduct would bring the matter to 
an end.” 

“And Irene Adler?” 

“Threatens to send them the photograph. And she will do it. I know that she 
will do it. You do not know her, but she to a soul of steel. She has the face of the 
most beautiful of women, and Ae mind of the most resolute of men. Rather than 
I should marry another woman, there are no lengths to which she would not go~ 
none” 

“You are sure that she has not sent it yet?” 

“I am sure.” 

“And why?” 

“Because she to said that she would send it on the day when the betrothal 
was publidy proclaimed. That will be next Monday ” 

“Oh, then we have three days yet,” said Holmes with a yawn. “That is very 
fcntiiimte^ as I have one or two matters of importance to look into just at present. 
Your Majesty will, of course, stay in London for the present?” 

"Xtoainly. You w31 find me at the Langham under the name of the Count 
Von Ktamm.” 

“Tto I Shan drop you a line to let you know bow we progress.” 

“Pnyr do so. 1 slii£ be all anxiety.” 

”Ttoi, as to money?” 

“You kve GBite Ubmche” 
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•*Absolutdy?” 

"I tell you that I would give one of the provinces of my kingdom to have that 
photograph ^ 

**And for present expenses?” 

The King took a heavy chamois leather bag from under his cloak and laid it on 
the table 

*There are three hundred pounds in gold and seven hundred in notes,” he said 

Holmes scribbled a receipt upon a sheet of his note-book and handed it to him 

“And Mademoiselle's address?” he asked 

“Is Briony Lodge, Serpentine Avenue, St John's Wood ” 

Holmes took a note of it “One other question,” said he “Was the photograph 
a cabinet?” 

“It was” 

“Then, good-night, your Maiesty, and I trust that we shall soon have some good 
news for you And goodnight, Watson,” he added, as the wheels of the royal 
brougham rolled down the street “If you will be good enough to call to-morrow 
afternoon at three o'clock I should like to chat this little matter over with you ” 


At three o'clock precisely I was at Baker Street, but Holmes had not yet re 
turned The landlady informed me that he had left the house shortly after eight 
o'clock in the morning I sat down beside the fire, however, with the intention of 
awaiting him, however long he might be I was already deeply interested in his 
inquiry, for, though it was surrounded by none of the gnm and strange features 
which were associated with the two enmes which I have already recorded, still, 
the nature of the case and the exalted station of his client gave it a character of its 
own Indeed, apart from the nature of the investigation which my fnend had on 
hand, there was something in his masterly grasp of a situation, and his keen, 
incisive reasoning, which made it a pleasure to me to study his system of work, and 
to follow the quick, subtie methods by which he disentan^ed the most mextncable 
mysteries So accustomed was I to his invariable success that the very possibility 
of his failing had ceased to enter mto my head 
It was close upon four before the door opened, and a drunken-looking groom, 
ill-kempt and side-whiskered, with an inflamed face and disreputable cloth«, 
walked into the room. Accustomed as I was to my friend's amazing powers in me 
nse of disguises, I had to look three times before I was certain that it was indeed he 
With a nod he vanished into the bedroom, whence he emerged m five minute 
tweed-suited and respectable, as of old Putting his hands into his pockets, he 
stretched out his legs in front of the fire and laughed heartily for some minute. 

“Wdl, reallyl” he cned, and then he choked and laughed agam untfl he was 
obliged to he bade, hmp and helpless, m the chair. 

“What is It?” 

“It's quite too funny. I am sure you could never guess how I employed my morn¬ 
ing, or what I ended by doing “ . , % , ^ j i. 

“I can't imagine. I suppose that you have been watching the habits, and pernaps 

the house, of Miss Irene Adler ” , „ „ , 

“Quite so; but the sequd was rather unusual. 1 will tdl you, however, i jcrt me 
house a little after ci^ht o'clock this morning m the character of a groom out of 
work. Th m is a wondetfid sympathy and freemasonry among horsy men. Be one 
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of tbem, and you will know all that there is to know. 1 soon found Bnony Lodge. 
It 18 a bijou villa, with a garden at the back, but built out in front nght up to the 
road, two stones. Chubb lock to the door liirge sitting-room on the right side, well 
furnished, with long windows almost to the floor, and those preposterous English 
window fasteners which a child could open Behind there was nothing remarkable, 
save that the passage window could be reached from the top of the coach-house 
I walked round it and examined it closely from every point of view, but without 
noting anything else of interest 

**I then lounged down the street and found, as I expected, that there was a mews 
in a lane which runs down by one wall of the garden 1 lent the ostlers a hapd in 
rubbing down their horses, and received in exchange twopence, a glass olf half 
and half, two fills of shag tobacco, and as much information as I could desire 
about Miss Adler, to say nothing of half a dozen other people in the neighrour- 
hood in whom I was not m the least interested, but whose biographies 1 was com¬ 
pelled to listen to ” 

“And what of Irene Adler?” I asked 

“Oh, she has turned all the men’s heads down in that part She is the daintiest 
thing under a bonnet on this planet So say the Serpentine-mews, to a man She 
lives quietly, sings at concerts, drives out at five every day, and returns at seven 
sharp for dinner Seldom goes out at other times, except when she sings Has 
only one male visitor, but a good deal of him He is dark, handsome, and dashing, 
never calls less than once a day, and often twice He is a Mr Godfrey Norton^ of 
the Inner Temple. See the advantages of a cabman as a confidant They had driven 
him home a dozen times from Serpentme-mews, and knew all about him When 
I had listened to all they had to tell, I began to walk up and down near Bnony 
Lodge once more, and to think over my plan of campaign 
“This Godfrey Norton was evidently an important factor in the matter He was a 
lawyer That sounded ominous What was the relation between them, and what 
the obfect of his repeated visits? Was she bis client, his friend, or his mistress? If 
the former, she had probably transferred the photograph to his keeping If the 
latter, it was less likely On the issue of this question depended whether 1 should 
continue my work at Bnony Lodge, or turn my attention to the gentleman’s cham¬ 
bers in the Temple. It was a delicate point, and it widened the field of my inquiry 
1 fear that I bore you with these details, but I have to let you see my little 
difficulties, if you are to understand the situation ” 

“I am following you closely,” 1 answered 

“I was still balancing the matter in my mmd when a hansom cab drove up to 
Bnony Lodge, and a gentleman sprang out He was a remarkably handsome man, 
dark, aquiline, and moustached—evidently the man of whom I had heard He 
appeared to be m a great hurry, shouted to the cabman to wait, and brushed past 
the maid who opened the door with the air of a man who was thoroughly at home 
“He was m the house about half an hour, and I could catch glimpses of him m 
the windows of the sittmg-room, pacing up and down, talking excitedly, and waving 
his arms. Of her I could see nothing Presently he emerged, looking even more 
flurried than before As be stepped up to the cab, he pulled a gold watch from his 
pocket and looked at it earnestly, ’Dnve like the devil,* he shouted, 'first to Gross 
k Hankey's in Regent Street, and then to the Church of St. Monica m the Edge- 
waie Road. Half a gumea if you do it in twenty mmutesl* 

''Away they went, and I was fust wondenng whether I should not do well to 
follow them when op the lane cime a neat little landau, the coachman with has 
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coat only half-buttoned, and his be under his ear, while all the tags of his harness 
were sbcking out of the buckles. It hadn't pulled up before she shot out of the 
hall door and intquit. 1 only caught a glimpse of her at the moment, but she was a 
lovely woman, with a face that a man might die for. 

“ ‘The Church of St, Monica, John,' she cried, ‘and half a sovereign if you reach 
it in twenty minutes.' 

‘This was quite too good to lose, Watson. I was just balancing whether 1 should 
run for it, or whether 1 should perch behind her landau when a cab came through 
the street. The dnver looked twice at such a shabby fare, but I jumped in before 
he could object. 'The Church of St. Monica,' said I, ‘and half a sovereign if you 
reach it in twenty minutes.' It was twenty-five minutes to twelve, and of course 
it was clear enough what was in the wind. 

“My cabby drove fast. I don't think I ever drove faster, but the others were 
there before us. The cab and the landau with their steaming horses were in front 
of the door when I arrived. I paid the man and hurried into the church. There 
was not a soul there save the two whom I had followed and a surpliced 
clergyman, who seemed to be expostulating with them. They were all three stand¬ 
ing in a knot in front of the altar. I lounged up the side aisle like any other idler 
who has dropped into a church. Suddenly, to my surprise, the three at the altar 
faced round to me, and Godfrey Norton came running as hard as he could towards 
me. 

“ ‘Thank God,' he cried. ‘You'll do. Cornel Come!' 

“‘What then?'I asked. 

“ ‘Come, man, come, only three minutes, or it won't be legal.' 

“1 was half-dragged up to the altar, and before I knew where 1 was I found myself 
mumbling responses which were whispered m my ear, and vouching for thmgs of 
which 1 knew nothing, and generally assisting in &e secure tying up of Irene Adler, 
spinster, to Godfrey Norton, bachelor. It was all done in an instant, and there 
was the gentleman thanking me on the one side and the lady on the other, while 
the clergyman beamed on me in front. It was the most preposterous position in 
which I ever found myself in my life, and it was the thought of it that started me 
laughing just now. It seems that there had been some informality about their 
license, that the clergyman absolutely refused to many them without a witness of 
some sort, and that my lucky appearance saved the bridegroom from having to 
sally out into the streets in search of a best man. The bride gave me a sovereign, 
and I mean to wear it on my watch-chain in memory of the occasion." 

"This is a very unexpected turn of affain," said I; "and what then?" 

"Well, I found my plans very seriously menaced. It looked as if the pair might 
take an immediate departure, and so necessitate very prompt and energetic meas¬ 
ures on my part. At the church door, however, they separated, be driving back 
to the Temple, and she to her own house. 1 shall drive out in the park at five 
as usual,' she said as she left him. 1 heard no more. They drove away in different 
directions, and 1 went off to make my own arrangements." 

"Which are?" 

"Some cold beef and a glass of beer," he answered, ringing the bell. "I have 
been too busy to think of food, and I am hhely to be busier still this evening. 
By the way. Doctor, I shall want your cooperation." 

T shaU be delighted." 

"You don't mind breaking the law?" 

"Not in the least." 
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**Nor running a chance of anest?” 

*^Not in a good cause ” 

“Oh, the cause is excellent!'' 

“Then I am your man." 

“I was sure that I might rely on you." 

“But what is it you wish?" 

“When Mrs. Turner has brought in the tray I will make it clear to you. Now," he 
said as he turned hungrily on the simple fare that our landlady had provided, “I 
must discuss it while I eat, for I have not much time. It is nearly five now. Ip two 
hours we must be on the scene of action. Miss Irene, or Madame, rather, returns 
from her drive at seven. We must be at Briony Lodge to meet her.” \ 

“And what then?" \ 

“You must leave that to me. I have already arranged what is to occur. Th^re is 
only one point on which I must insist. You must not interfere, come what piay. 
You understand?" \ 

“I am to be neutral?” 

'To do nothing whatever. There will probably be some small unpleasantness. 
Do not join in it. It will end in my being conveyed into the house. Four or five 
minutes afterwards the sitting-room window will open. You are to station yourself 
close to that open window." 

“Yes." 

“You arc to watch me, for I will be visible to you." 

“Yes." 

“And when I raise my hand-so-you will throw into the room what I give you 
to throw, and will, at the same time, raise the cry of fire. You quite follow me?" 

“Entirely.” 

“It is nothing very formidable," he said, taking a long cigar-shaped roll from his 
pocket. “It is an ordinary plumber's smote-rocket, fitted with a cap at either end 
to make it self-lighting. Your task is confined to that. When you raise your cry of 
fire, it will be taken up by quite a number of people. You may then walk to the 
end of the street, and I will rejoin you in ten minutes. 1 hope that I have made 
myself clear?" 

“I am to remain neutral, to get near the window, to watch you, and at the signal 
to throw in this object, then to raise the cry of fire, and to wait you at the comer 
of the street.” 

“Precisely.” 

“Then you may entirely rely on me." 

“That is excellent. I think, perhaps, it is almost time that I prepare for the 
new r61e I have to play.” 

He disappeared into his bedroom and returned in a few minutes in the character 
of an amiable and simple-minded Nonconformist clergyman. His broad black hat, 
his baggy trousen, his white tie, his sympathetic smile, and general look of peering 
and benevolent curiosity were such as Mr. John Hare alone could have equalled. 
It was not merely that Holmes changed his costume. His expression, his manner, 
his very soul seemed to vary with every fresh part that he assumed. Tlie stage lost 
a fine actor, even as science lost an acute reasoner, when he became a specialist in 
crirpe. 

It was a quarter past six when we left Baker Street, and it sttll wanted ten 
.minutes to the hour when we found oursdves in Serpentine Avenue. It was already 
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dusk, and the lamps were just being lighted as we paced up and down in front 
of Briony Lodge, waiting for the coming of its occupant. The house was just such 
as I had pictured from Sherlock Holmes's succinct description, but the locality 
appeared to be less private than I expected. On the contrary, for a small street in 
a quiet neighbourhood, it was remarkably animated. There'was a group of 
shabbily dressed men smoking and laughing in a comer, a scissors-grinder with 
his wheel, two guardsmen who were flirting with a nurse-girl, and several well- 
dressed young men who were lounging up and down with cigars in their mouths. 

Tou see," remarked Holmes, as we pa(^ to and fro in front of the house, "'this 
marriage rather simplifies matters. The photograph becomes a double-edged 
weapon now. The chances are that she would be as averse to its being seen by 
Mr. Godfrey Norton, as our client is to its coming to the eyes of his princess. Now 
the question is. Where are we to find the photograph?" 

"Where, indeed?" 

"It is most unlikely that she carries it about with her. It is cabinet size. Too 
large for easy concealment about a woman’s dress. She knows that the King is 
capable of having her waylaid and searched. Two attempts of the sort have already ^ 
b^ made. We may take it, then, that she does not carry it about with her." 

"Where, then?" 

"Her banker or her lawyer. There is that double possibility. But I am inclined 
to think neither. Women are naturally secretive, and they like to do their own 
secreting. Why should she hand it over to anyone else? She could trast her own 
guardianship, but she could not tell what indirect or political influence might 
be brought to bear upon a business man. Besides, remember that she had resolved 
to use it within a few days. It must be where she can lay her hands upon it. It 
must be in her own house." 

"But it has twice been burgled." 

"Pshaw! They did not know how to look." 

"But how will you look?” 

"I will not look." 

"What then?" 

"I will get her to show me." 

"But she will refuse." 

"She will not be able to. But I hear the nimble of wheels. It is her carriage. 
Now carry out my orders to the letter." 

As he spoke tlw gleam of the side-lights of a carriage came round the curve of 
the avenue. It was a smart little landau which rattled up to the door of Briony 
Lodge. As it puUed up, one of the loafing men at the comer dashed forward to open 
the door in the hope of earning a copper, but was elbowed away by anoAer 
loafer, who had rashed up with the same intention. A fierce quarxd broke out, 
which was increased by the two guardsmen, who todc sides witib one of the 
loungers, and by the scissors-grinder, who was equally hot upon the other side. A 
blow was strud^ and in an instant the lady, who had stei^ed from her carriage, 
was the centre of a little knot of flushed and struggling men, who struck savagely 
at each otter with their fisb and sticks. Holmes datted into the crowd to protect 
the lady; but just as he reached her he gave a cry and dropped to tte groun^ 
with the blood running fredy down his face. At his fall the guardsmen took to their 
beds in one direction and the loungers in tte other, while a number of betto- 
dtessed people, who had watched the scuffle without tddng part in it, crowded in 
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to help the lady and to attend to the injured man. Irene Adler» as I will still call 
her, had hurri^ up the steps; but she stood at the top with her superb figure 
outlined against the lights of the hall, looking back into the street, 
the poor gentleman much hurt?” she asked. 

“He is dead,” cried several voices. 

“No, no, there’s life in himi” shouted another. “But he’ll be gone before you can 
get him to hospital.” 

“He’s a brave fellow,” said a woman. “They would have had the lady’s purse 
and watch if it hadn’t been for him. They were a gang, and a rough one, too. Ah, 
he’s breathing now.” 

"He can't lie in the street. May we bring him in, marm?” 

"Surely. Bring him into the sitting-room. There is a comfortable sofa, 
way, pleasel” 

Slowly and solemnly he was borne into Briony Lodge and laid out in the prin¬ 
cipal room, while I still observed the proceedings from my post by the windov^. 
The lamps had been lit, but the blinds had not been drawn, so that I could see 
Holmes as he lay upon the couch. I do not know whether he was seized with 
compunction at that moment for the part he was playing, but I know that I never 
felt more heartily ashamed of myself in my life than when I saw the beautiful 
creature against whom I was conspiring, or the grace and kindliness with which she 
waited upon the injured man. And yet it would be the blackest treachery to Holmes 
to draw back now from the part which he had intrusted to me. I hardened my 
heart, and took the smoke-rocket from under my ulster. After all, I thought, we 
are not injuring her. We are but preventing her from injuring another. 

Holmes had sat up upon the couch, and I saw him motion like a man who is in 
need of air. A maid rushed across and threw open the window. At the same instant 
I saw him raise his hand, and at the signal 1 tossed my rocket into the room with a 
cry of "Fire!” The word was no sooner out of my mouth than the whole crowd of 
spectators, well dressed and ill—gentlemen, ostlers, and servant-maids—joined in a 
general shriek of "Firel” Thick clouds of smoke curled through the room and out 
at the open window. I caught a glimpse of rushing figures, and a moment later the 
voice of Holmes from within assuring them that it was a false alarm. Slipping 
through the shouting crowd I made my way to the comer of the street, and in ten 
minutes was rejoiced to find my friend’s arm in mine, and to get away from the 
scene of uproar. He walked swiftly and in silence for some few minutes until we 
had turned down one of tiie quiet streets which lead towards the Edgeware Road. 

"You did it very nicely, Doctor,” he remarked. “Nothing could have been bet¬ 
ter. It is all right.” 

"You have the photograph?” 

"I know where it is.” 

"And how did you find out?” 

"She showed me, as I told you she would.” 

"1 am still in the dark.” 

"I do not wish to make a mystery,” said he, laughing. "The matter was perfectly 
simple. You, of coarse, saw that everyone in the street was an accomplice. They 
were all engaged for the evening.” 

"I guessed as much.” 

"Then, when the row broke out, I had a little moist red paint in the palm of my 
hand. I rushed forward, fell down, clapped my hand to my face, and became a 
piteous spectacle. It is an old trick.” 
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That also I could fathom'' 

^^Then they earned me in She was bound to have me in. What else could she 
do? And into her sittag-room, which was the very room which I suspected It lay 
between that and her bedroom, and I was determined to see which They laid 
me on a couch, 1 motioned for air, they were compelled to open the window, and 
you had your chance 

"How did that help you?" 

"It was all-important When a woman thinks that her house is on fire, her 
instinct IS at once to rush to the thing which she values most It is a perfectly over¬ 
powering impulse, and 1 have more than once taken advantage of it In the case 
of the Darlington substitution scandal it was of use to me, and also in the Ams- 
worth Castle business A married woman grabs at her baby, an unmanied one 
reaches for her |ewel-box Now it was clear to me that our lady of to-day had 
nothing in the house more precious to her than what we are in quest of She 
would rush to secure it The alarm of filre was admirably done The smoke and 
shouting were enough to shake nerves of steel She responded beaubfully The 
photograph is in a recess behind a sliding panel )ust above the right bell-pull She 
was there in an instant, and I caught a glimpse of it as she half-drew it out When 
1 cried out that it was a false alarm, she replaced it, glanced at the rocket, rushed 
from the room, and 1 have not seen her since I rose, and, making my excuses, 
escaped from the house 1 hesitated whether to attempt to secure the photograph 
at once, but the coachman had come m, and as he was watching me narrowly it 
seemed safer to wait A little over-precipitance may rum all." 

"And now?" I asked 

"Our quest is practically finished I shall call with the Kmg to-morrow, and with 
you, if you care to come with us We will be shown into the sitting-room to wait 
for the lady, but it is probable that when she comes she may find neither us nor 
the photograph It might be a sabsfacbon to his Majesty to regain it with his own 
hands " 

"And when will you call?" 

"At eight m the mommg She will not be up, so that we shall have a clear field 
Besides, we must be prompt, for this marriage may mean a complete change m 
her life and habits 1 must wire to the Kmg without delay " 

We had reached Baker Street and had stopped at the door. He was seaichmg his 
pockets for the key when someone passing said 

"Good-night, Mister Sherlock Holmes." 

There were several people on the pavement at the bme, but the greeting ap¬ 
peared to come from a slim youth in an ulster who had burned by 

"I’ve heard that voice before," said Holmes, staring down the dimly lit street 
"Now, I wonder who the deuce that could have been." 


I slept at Baker Street that night, and we were engaged upon our toast and coffee 
in the mormng when the King of Bohemia rushed into the room 
"You have really got it!" he cned, grasping Sherlock Holmes by either shoulder 
and lookmg eagerly mto his face. 

"Not yet." 

"But ydtt have hopesr 
"I have hopes." 
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‘HTliai, come. I am all impatieiice to be gone.” 

”We must have a cab." 

"No, my brougham is waiting.” 

*Then that will simplify matters.” We descended and started off once more 
for Briony Lodge. 

"Irene Adler is married,” remarked Holmes. 

“MatriedI When?” 

"Yesterday.” 

“But to whom?” 

"To an English lawyer named Norton.” 

"But the could not love him.” 

"I am in hopes that she does.” 

"And why in hopes?” j 

"Because it would spare your Majesty all fear of future annoyance. If the ladjr 
loves her husband, she does not love your Majesty. If she does not love youf 
Majesty, there is no reason why she should interfere with your Majesty's {dan.” 

"It is true. And yet— Weill I wish she had been of my own stationi What a 
queen she would have madel” He relapsed into a moody silence, which was not 
token until we drew up in Serpentine Avenue. 

The door of Briony Lodge was open, and an elderly woman stood upon the 
steps. She watched us with a sardonic eye as we stepped from the brougham. 

"Mr. Sherlock Holmes, I believe?” said she. 

"I am Mr. Holmes," answered my companion, looking at her with a questioning 
and rather startled gaze. 

"IndeedI My mistress told me that you were lilcdy to call. She left this morning 
with her husband by the 5:15 train fr^ Charing Cross for the Continent.” 

"Whatl” Sherlock Holmes staggered back, white with chagrin and surprise. "Do 
you mean that she has left England?” 

"Never to return.” 

"And the papers?” asked the King hoarsely. "All is lost.” 

"We shall see.” He pushed past the servant and rushed into the drawing-room, 
followed by the King and myself. The furniture was scattered about in every direc¬ 
tion, with dismantled shelves and open drawers, as if the lady had huniedly 
canssKked them before her flight. Holmes rushed at the bell-pull, tore bade a 
small sliding shutter, and, plunging in his hand, pulled out a photograph and a 
letter. 'The photograph was of Irene Adler herself in evening dress, the letter was 
superscribed to "Sh«lock Holmes, Esq. To be left till caBed for.” My friend tore 
it (q>en, and we all three read it together. It was dated at midnight of the preceding 
night and tan in this way: 

My deax Me. Shbxlock Holmes: 

You really did it very wdl. You took me in completely. Until after the 
alarm of I had not a suspicion. But then, when I found how 1 had 
betrayed mysdf, I be^ to drink. 1 had been warned against you moirths 
ago. I had been told that if the King employed an agent it would oertamly 
be you. And your address had been given me. Yet, with all diis, you made 
me reveal what you wanted to know. Even after I b^me suspicious, I found 
it hard to think evil of such a dear, kind old cle^yman. But, you know, 
I have been trained as an actress myself. Male costume is nodiiitg new to 
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roe. I often take advantage of the freedom which it gives. I sent John, the 
coachman, to watch you, ran upstairs, got into my walkmg-clothes, as I call 
them, and camai^down just as you departed. 

Well, I followed you to your door, and so made sure that I was really an 
object of interest to the celebrated Mr. Sherlock Holmes. Then I, rather 
imprudently, wished you good-night, and started for the Temple to see my 
husband. 

We both thought the best resource was flight, when pursued by so formi¬ 
dable an antagonist; so you will find the nest empty when you call to-morrow. 
As to the photograph, your client may rest m peace. I love and am loved by 
a better man than he. llie King may do what he will without hindrance from 
one whom he has cruelly wronged. I keep it only to safeguard myself, and 
to preserve a weapon which will always secure me from any steps which he 
might take in the future. I leave a photograph which he might care to possess; 
and I remain, dear Mr. Sherlock Holmes, 

Very truly yours, 

Irens Norton, n4e Adler. 

“What a woman-oh, what a womanf cned the King of Bohemia, when we had 
all three read this epistle. “Did I not tell you how quick and resolute she was? 
Would she not have made an admirable queen? Is it not a pity that she was not 
on my level?** 

“From what I have seen of the lady she seems indeed to be on a very different 
level to your Majesty,** said Holmes coldly. “I am sorry that I have not been able 
to bring your Majesty's business to a more successful conclusion.** 

“On the contrary, my dear sir," cried the King; “nothing could be more success¬ 
ful. I know that her word is inviolate. The photograph is now as safe as if it were 
in the fire.** 

“1 am glad to hear your Majesty say so.** 

“I am immensely indebted to you. Pray tell me in what way I can reward you. 
This ring—*' He shpped an emerald snake ring from his finger and held it out 
upon the palm of his hand. 

“Your Majesty has something which I should value even more highly,*’ said 
Holmes. 

“You have but to name it." 

“This photograph!** 

The King stared at him in amazement. 

“Irene’s photograph!** he cned. “Certainly, if you wish it.** 

“I thank your Majesty. Then there is no more to be done in the matter. I have 
the honour to wish you a very good-morning.** He bowed, and, turning away with¬ 
out observing the hand which the Kmg had stretched out to him, he set off in 
roy company for his chambers. 

And that was how a great scandal threatened to affect the kingdom of Bohemia, 
and how the best plans of Mr. Sherlock Holmes were beaten by a woman’s wit. 
He used to make merry over the cleverness of women, but I have not heard him 
do it of late. And when he speaks of Irene Adler, or when he refers to her photo¬ 
graph, it is always under the honourable tide of the woman. 
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THE RED-HEADED LEAGUE 

I HAD called upon my friend, Mr. Sherlock Holmes, one day in the autumn of last 
year and found him in deep conversation with a very stout, florid-faced, elderly 
gentleman with fiery red hair. With an apology for my intrusion, I was about to 
withdraw when Holmes pulled me abruptly into the room and closed the do^^r 
behind me. 

“You could not possibly have come at a better time, my dear Watson,” he sa)| 
cordially. 

“1 was afraid that you were engaged.” \ 

“So I am. Very much so.” 

“Then 1 can wait in the next room.” 

“Not at all. This gentleman, Mr. Wilson, has been my partner and helper in 
many of my most successful cases, and I have no doubt that he will be of the ut¬ 
most use to me in yours also.” 

The stout gentleman half rose from his chair and gave a bob of greeting, with a 
quick little questioning glance from his small, fat^ncircled eyes. 

“Try the settee,” said Holmes, relapsing into his armchair and putting his finger¬ 
tips together, as was his custom when in judicial moods. “1 know, my dear Watson, 
that you share my love of all that is bizarre and outside the conventions and hum¬ 
drum routine of everyday life. You have shown your relish for it by the enthusiasm 
which has prompted you to chronicle, and, if you will excuse my saying $ 0 , some¬ 
what to embellish so many of my own little adventures.” 

“Your cases have indeed been of the greatest interest to me,” I observed. 

“You will remember that I remarked the other day, just before we went into 
the very simple problem presented by Miss Mary Sutherland, that for strange 
effects and extraordinary combinations we must go to life itself, which is always 
far more daring than any effort of the imagination.” 

“A proposition which I took the liberty of doubting.” 

“You did. Doctor, but none the less you must come round to my view, for other¬ 
wise I shall keep on piling fact upon fact on you until your reason breaks down 
under them and acknowledges me to be right. Now, Mr. Jabez Wilson here has 
been good enou^ to call upon me this morning, and to begin a nanative which 
promises to be one of the most singular which 1 have listened to for some time. 
You have heard me remark that the strangest and most unique things are very 
often connected not with the larger but with the smaller crimes, and occasionally, 
indeed, where there is room for doubt whether any positive crime has been com¬ 
mitted. As far as I have heard it is impossible for me to say whether the present 
one is an instance of crime or not, but the course of events is certainly aihong 
the most singular riiat I have ever listened to. Perhaps, Mr. Wilson, you would have 
rile great kindness to recommence your narrative. I ask you not memly because my 
friend Dr. Watson has not heard the opening part but also because the peculiar 
! nature of the story makes me anxious to have every possible detafl from your lips. 
As a rule, wbeu I have heard some dig^t indication of riie course of events, I am 
to guide mysdf by the fbousmub of other similar cases wfaidi occur to my 
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monoty. In the present instance I am forced to admit that the hicts are, to the 
best of my belief, unique/* 

The portly client phSed out his chest with an appearance of some little pride 
and pulled a dirty and wrinkled newspaper from &e inside pocket of his great¬ 
coat. As he glanc^ down the advertisement column, with his head thrust forward 
and the paper flattened out upon his knee, 1 took a good look at the man and 
endeavoured, after the fashion of my companion, to read the indications which 
might be presented by his dress or appearance. 

I did not gain very much, however, by my inspection. Our visitor bore every 
mark of being an average commonplace British tradesman, obese, pompous, and 
slow. He wore rather baggy gray shepherd's check trousers, a not over-clean black 
frock-coat, unbuttoned in the front, and a drab waistcoat with a heavy brassy 
Albert chain, and a square pierced bit of metal dangling down as an ornament. 
A frayed top-hat and a faded brown overcoat with a wrinkled velvet collar lay 
upon a chair beside him. Altogether, look as I would, there was nothing remarkable 
about the man save his blazing red head, and the expression of extreme chagrin 
and discontent upon his features. 

Sherlock Holmes's quick eye took in my occupation, and he shook his head with 
a smile as he noticed my questioning glances. “Beyond the obvious facts that he 
has at some time done manual labour, that he takes snuff, that he is a Freeman, 
that he has been in China, and that he has done a considerable amount of wnting 
lately, I can deduce nothing else." 

Mr. Jabez Wilson started up in his chair, with his forefinger upon the paper, but 
his eyes upon my companion. 

“How, in the name of good-fortune, did you know all that, Mr. Holmes?" he 
asked. “How did you know, for example, that 1 did manual labour? It's as true as 
gospel, for I began as a ship's carpenter." 

**¥001 hands, my dear sir. Your right hand is quite a size larger than your left. 
You have work^ with it, and the muscles are more developed." 

“Well, the snuff, then, and the Freemasonry?" 

“I won't insult your intelligence by telling you how I read that, especially as^ 
rather against the strict rules of your order, you use an arc-and-coropass breastpin." 

“Ah, of course, I forgot that. But the wnting?" 

“What else can be indicated by that right cuff so very shiny for five inches, and 
the left one with the smooth patch near the dbow where you rest it upon the 
desk?" 

“Well, but China?" 

“The &h that you have tattooed immediately above your right wnst could only 
have been done in China. I have made a small study of tattoo marks and have 
even contributed to the literature of the subject. That trick of staining the fishes' 
scales of a delicate pink is quite peculiar to China. When, in addition, I sec a 
Chinese coin hanging from your watch-chain, the matter becomes even more 
simple." 

Mr. Jabez Wilson laughed heavfly. “Well, I ncverl" said he. “I thought at first 
that you had done something clever, but 1 see that there was nothmg in it, after 
all." 

“1 begin to think, Watson," said Holmes, “that I make a mistake in explaining. 
*Omm ignotum pro magmfico/ you know, and my poor little reputation, such as 
it is, will sfiiSer shipwreck tf I am so candid. Can you not find the advertisement, 
Mr. Wilson?" 
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*Tes, I have got it now»** he answered with his thick red finger planted halfway 
down the column. **Here it is. This is what began it aU. You just read it for yourself, 
sir.” 

1 took the paper from him and read as follows; 

To THE Red*H£ad£D League: 

On account of the bequest of the late Ezekiah Hopkins, of Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, U. S. A., there is now another vacancy open which entitles a 
member of the League to a salary of £4 a week for purely nominal services. 
All red-headed men who are sound in body and mind, and above the age bf 
twenty-one years, arc eligible. Apply in person on Monday, at eleven o'clock, 
to Duncan Ross, at the offices of the League, 7 Pope's Court, Fleet Stree\. 

"What on earth does this mean?” I ejaculated after I had twice read over the 
extraordinary announcement. 

Holmes chuckled and wriggled in his chair, as was his habit when in high spirits. 
"It is a little off the beaten track, isn't it?” said he. "And now, Mr. Wilson, off you 
go at scratch and tell us all about yourself, your household, and the effect which 
this advertisement had upon your fortunes. You will first make a note, Doctor, of 
the paper and the date.” 

“It is The Morning Chronicle of April 27,1890. Just two months ago.” 

"Very good. Now, Mr. Wilson?” 

"Well, it is just as I have been telling you, Mr. Sherlock Holmes,” said Jabez 
Wilson, mopping his forehead; "1 have a small pawnbroker's business at Coburg 
Square, near the City. It's not a very large affair, and of late years it has not 
done more than just give me a living. I used to be able to keep two assistants, but 
now I only keep one; and I would have a job to pay him but that he is willing to 
come for half wages so as to learn the business.” 

"What is the name of this obliging youth?” asked Sherlock Holmes. 

"His name is Vincent Spaulding, and he's not such a youth, either. It's hard 
to say his age. 1 should not wish a smarter assistant, Mr. Holmes; and 1 know very 
well that he could better himself and cam twice what I am able to give him. But, 
after all, if he is satisfied, why should I put ideas in his head?” 

"Why, indeed? You seem most fortunate in having an employee who comes 
under the full market price. It is not a common experience among employers in 
this age. 1 don't know that your assistant is not as remarkable as your ad¬ 
vertisement.” 

"Oh, he has his faults, too,” said Mr. Wilson. "Never was such a fellow for 
photography. Snapping away with a camera when he ought to be improving his 
mind, , and then diving down into the cellar like a rabbit into its hole to develop 
his pictures. That is his main fault, but on the whole he's a good worker. There's 
no vice in him.” 

"He is still with you, I presume?” 

"Yes, sir. He and a girl of fourteen, who does a bit of simple cooking and keeps 
.the place dean—that's aU I have in the house» for I am a widower and never had 
any family. We live very quietly, sir, the three of us; and we keep a roof over our 
heads and pay our debts, if we do nothing more. 

^^The first thing that put us out was that advertisement. Spaulding, be came 
mMvn into the office just this day ei^t wedcs, with this very paper in his hand, 
and he 

:. wWi to the JLordf Mr. Wihon, that 1 was a fed 4 ieaded man/ 
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“'Why that?’I asks. 

“ ‘Why/ says he, ‘here’s another vacancy on the League of the Red«headed Men. 
It’s worth quite a litfle fortune to any man who gets it, and I understand that 
there are more vacancies than there are men, so that the trustees are at their wits’ 
end what to do with the money. If my hair would only change colour, here’s a 
nice little crib all ready for me to step into.' 

“ ‘Why, what is it, then?’ I asked. You see, Mr. Holmes, I am a very stay-at- 
home man, and as my business came to me instead of my having to go to it, I was 
often weeks on end without putting my foot over the door-mat. In that way I 
didn’t know much of what was going on outside, and I was always glad of a bit of 
news. 

“ ‘Have you never heard of the League of the Red-headed Men?’ he asked with 
his eyes open. 

“‘Never.’ 

“ ‘Why, I wonder at that, for you are eligible yourself for one of the vacancies.' 

" ‘And what are they worth?' I asked. 

" *Oh, merely a couple of hundred a year, but the work is slight, and it need not 
interfere very much with one’s other occupations.’ 

“Well, you can easily think that that made me prick up my ean, for the business 
has not been over-good for some years, and an extra couple of hundred would 
have been very handy. 

“ ‘Tell me all about it,’ said I. 

“ ‘Well,’ said he, showing me the advertisement, ‘you can see for yourself that 
the League has a vacancy, and there is the address where you should apply for 
particulars. As far as 1 can make out, the League was founded by an American 
millionaire, Ezekiah Hopkins, who was very peculiar in his ways. He was himself 
red-headed, and he had a great sympathy for all red-headed men; so when he died 
it was found that he had left his enormous fortune in the hands of trustees, with 
instructions to apply the interest to the providing of easy berths to men whose 
hair is of that colour. From all I hear it is splendid pay and very little to do/ 

“ ‘But,’ said I, ‘there would be millions of red-head^ men who would apply.’ 

“ ‘Not so many as you might think,’ he answered. ‘You see it is really confined 
to Londoners, and to grown men. This American had started from London when 
he was young, and he wanted to do the old town a good turn. Then, again, I have 
heard it is no use your applying if your hair is light red, or dark red, or anything 
but real bright, blazing, fcry red. Now, if you cared to apply, Mr. Wilson, you 
would just walk in; but perhaps it would hardly be worth your while to put your¬ 
self out of the way for the sake of a few hundred pounds.’ 

“Now, it is a fact, gentlemen, as you may see for yourselves, that my hair is of a 
very full and rich tint, so that it seemed to me that if there was to be any competi¬ 
tion in the matter I stood as good a chance as any man that 1 had ever met. Vincent 
Spaulding seemed to know so much about it that I thought he might prove useful, 
so I just ordered him to put up the shutters for the day and to come light away 
with me. He was v«y willing to have a holiday, so we shut the business up and 
started oS for the address that was given us in the advertisement. 

“I never hope to see such a sight as that again, Mr. Holmes. From north, south, 
east, and west every man who had a shade of red in his hair had tramped into the 
city to answer the advertisement. Fleet Street was choked with red-headed folk, 
and Pope’s Court looked like a coster’s orange barrow. I should not have thou^t 
there were so many in the whole country as wete brought together by that single 
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advertisement. Every shade of colour they were^straw, lemon» orange* brick* Irish- 
setter* liver* clay; but* as Spaulding said* there were not many who had the real 
vivid flame-coloured tint. When I saw how many were waiting* I would have given 
it up in despair; but Spaulding would not hear of it. How he did it I could not 
imagine* but he pushed and pulled and butted until he got me through the crowd* 
and right up to &e steps which led to the office. There was a double stream upon 
the stair* some going up in hope* and some coming back dejected; but we wedged 
in as well as we could and soon found ourselves in the office.” 

Tour experience has been a most entertaining one*” remarked Holmes as 1^ 
client paused and refreshed his memory with a huge pinch of snuff. "Pray continue 
your very interesting statement.” \ 

There was nothing in the office but a couple of wooden chain and a deal tabla 
behind which sat a small man with a head that was even redder than mine. H^ 
said a few words to each candidate as he came up* and then he always managed 
to find some fault in them which would disqualify them. Getting a vacancy did 
not seem to be such a very easy matter* after all. However* when our turn came 
the little man was much more favourable to me than to any of the othen* and 
he closed the door as we entered* so that he might have a private word with us. 

” This is Mr. Jabez Wilson** said my assistant* *and he is willing to fill a vacancy 
in the League.* 

'And he is admirably suited for it** the other answered. *He has every require¬ 
ment. I cannot recall when 1 have seen anything so fine.* He took a step backward* 
cocked his head on one side* and gazed at my hair until 1 Mt quite bashful. Then 
suddenly he plunged forward* wrung my hand* and congratulated me warmly on 
my success. 

'"It would be injustice to hesitate** said he. Tou wiU* however* I am sure* ex¬ 
cuse me for taking an obvious precaution.* With that he seized my hair in both his 
hands* and tugged until I yelled with the pain. 'There is water in your eyes** said 
he as he released me. T perceive that all is as it should be. But we have to be 
careful* for we have twice been deceived by wigs and once by paint. I could tell 
you tales of cobbler's wax which would disgust you with human nature.* He 
stepped over to the window and shouted through it at the top of his voice that 
the vacancy was filled. A groan of disappointment came up from below* and the 
folk all trooped away in different directions until there was not a red-head to 
be seen except my own and that of the manager. 

" 'My name** said he* 'is Mr. Duncan Ross* and I am mysdf one of the pension¬ 
ers upon the fund left by our noble benefactor. Are you a married man* Mr. Wil¬ 
son? Have you a family?* 

T answered that I bad not 

"His face fdl immediately. 

"'Dear mel* he said gravdy* 'that is very serious indeedi I am sorry to hear you 
say that The fund was* of course* for the propagation and spread of the red-heads 
as well as for their maintenance. It is exce^ngly unfortunate that you should 
be a bachelor.* 

"My face lengthened at this* Mr. Holmes* for I thouf^t that I was not to have 
the vacancy after all; but after thinking it over for a few minutes he said that it 
would be ^ light. 

"'In the case of another** said he* 'the objection mi^t be fatal* but we must 
itvdcii a point in favour of a man with sudb a head of hair as yours. When shaB 
you be able to enter upon your new duties* 
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• Well, It IS a little awkward, for I have a business already," said I. 

"Oh, never mind about that, Mr Wilsont" said Vincent Spaulding "I should 
be able to look after Hiat for you/ 

*" ‘What would be the houn?" I asked 
“ ‘Ten to two ’ 

“Now a pawnbroker's business is mostly done of an evening, Mr Holmes, espe¬ 
cially Thursday and Friday evening, which is just before pay-day, so it would suit 
me very well to earn a little m the mornings Besides, I knew that my assistant was 
a good man, and that he would see to anything that turned up 
“ ‘That would suit me very well,' said I ‘And the pay?’ 

“‘Is £4 a week' 

“‘And the work?' 

“ ‘Is purely nominal' 

“ ‘What do you call purely nominal?' 

“ ‘Well, you have to be in the office, or at least in the building, the whole time 
If you leave, you forfeit your whole position forever The will is very clear upon 
that point You don’t comply with the conditions if you budge from the office 
during that time ’ 

“ ‘It s only four hours a day, and I should not think of leaving,' said I 
“ ‘No excuse will avail,' said Mr Duncan Ross, ‘neither sickness nor business nor 
anything else There you must stay, or you lose your billet ’ 

" ‘And the work?' 

“ ‘Is to copy out the Encyclopaedia Bntannica There is the fint volume of it 
in that press. You must find your own ink, pens, and blotting-paper, but we provide 
this table and chair Will you be ready to-morrow?' 

“ ‘Certainly,’ I answered 

“ ‘Then, good-bye, Mr Jabez Wilson, and let me congratulate you once more on 
the important position which you have been fortunate enough to gam' He bowed 
me out of the room, and 1 went home with my assistant, hardly knowing what to 
say or do, I was so pleased at my own good fortune 
“Well, 1 thought over the matter all day, and by evening I was in low spirits 
again, for I had quite persuaded myself that the whole affair must be some great 
hoax or fraud, though what its object might be I could not imagine. It seemed 
altogether past belief that anyone could make such a will, or that they would pay 
such a sum for doing anything so simple as copying out the Encyclopaedia 
Bntannica Vincent Spaulding did what he could to cheer me up, but by bedtime 
I had reasoned myself out of the whole thing However, in the morning I deter¬ 
mined to have a look at it anyhow, so I bought a penny bottle of ink, and with a 
quiU-pen, and seven sheets of foolscap paper, I started off for Pope’s Court 
“Well, to my surpnse and delight, eve^hing was as right as possible The table 
was set out ready for me, and Mr. Duncan Ross was there to see that I got fairly 
to work He stained me ^ upon the letter A, and then he left me, but he would 
drop in from time to time to see that all was nght with me At two o’clock he 
bade me good-day, complimented me upon the amount that I had wntten, and 
locked the door of the office after me 

“This went on day after day, Mr Holmes, and on Saturday the manager came in 
and planked down four golden sovereigns for my wedc's work. It was the same next 
wedc^ and the same the week after Every morning I was there at ten, and every 
afternoon I left at two By degrees Mr. Duncan Rm took to coming m only once 
of a morning, and then, after a time, he did not come m at all Still, of course, I 
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never dared to leave the room for an mstant» for I was not sure when he might 
come» and the billet was such a good one» and suited me so well, that I would 
not nsk the loss of it. 

"Eight weeks passed away like this, and I had written about Abbots and Archery 
and Armour and Architecture and Attica, and hoped with diligence that 1 might 
get on to the B’s before very long. It cost me something in foolscap, and 1 had 
pretty nearly filled a shelf with my wntings. And then suddenly the whole business 
came to an end/’ 

‘To an end?” , 

"Yes, sir. And no later than this morning 1 went to my work as usual at t^n 
o’clock, but the door was shut and locked, with a little square of card-board haih- 
mered on to the middle of the panel with a tack Here it is, and you can read fop 
yourself ” 

He held up a piece of white card-board about the size of a sheet of noteipaper. 
It read in this fashion* 


The Red-Headed League 

IS 

Dissolved 
October 9, 1890 

Sherlock Holmes and I surveyed this curt announcement and the rueful face 
behind it, until the comical side of the afiair so completely overtopped every other 
considerabon that we both burst out into a roar of laughter. 

"I cannot see that there is anything very funny,” cneu our client, flushing up to 
the roots of his flammg head ^If you can do nothing better than laugh at me, I 
can go elsewhere ” 

"No, no,” cned Holmes, shoving him back into the chair from which he had 
half nsen. "I really wouldn’t miss your case for the world It is most refreshingly 
unusual. But there is, if you will excuse my saying so, something )ust a little funny 
about it. Pray what steps did you take when you found the card upon the door?” 

”1 was staggered, sir. I did not know what to do Then I called at the offices 
round, but none of them seemed to know anything about it. Finally, 1 went to 
tihe landlord, who is an accountant livmg on the ground-floor, and I asked him if 
he could teU me what had become of the Red*headed League. He said that he 
had never heard of any such body Then I asked him who Mr. Duncan Ross was. 
He answered that the name was new to him. 

" *WdV said I, ‘the gentleman at No 4/ 

" ‘What, the t^headed man?’ 

“‘Yes/ 

"‘Oh,’ said he, ‘his name was William Moms Hr was a solicitor and was using 
my room as a temporary convenience until his new premises were ready. He moved 
out yesterday/ 

‘“Where could I find himr 

" *Oh, at his new offices. He did tell me the address Yes, 17 Kmg Edward Street, 
near St Paul’s.’ 

"I started off, Mr. Holmes, but when I got to that address it was a manufactoiy 
of artificial knee-caps^ and no one m it had ever beard of either Mr. William 
Motris (Mr Mr. Duncan Ross.” 

"And what did yon do ffien?” asked Holmes. 
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**1 went home to Saxe-Coburg Squaxe, and I took the advice of my assistant But 
he could not help me m any way. He could only say that if I waited 1 should hear 
by post But that wassnot quite good enough^ 1 ^. Holmes 1 did not wish to lose 
such a place without a struggle, so, as I had heard that you were good enough to 
give advice to poor folk who were in need of it, 1 came right away to you ” 

"'And you did very wisely,*" said Holmes **Your case is an exceedingly remarkable 
one, and 1 shall be happy to look into it From what you have told me 1 think that it 
IS possible that graver issues hang from it than might at first sight appear ** 

‘‘Grave enough 1*' said Mr. Jabez Wilson "Why, I have lost four pound a week ” 
“As far as you are personally concerned,” remarked Holmes, “I do not sec that 
you have any grievance against this extraordinary league On the contrary, you are, 
as 1 understand, richer by some £30, to say nothing of the minute knowledge 
which you have gained on every subject which comes under the letter A You have 
lost nothing by them *’ 

“No, sir But I want to find out about them, and who they are, and what their 
object was in playing this prank-if it was a prank~upon me It was a pretty ex¬ 
pensive ]oke for them, for it cost them two and thirty pounds ** 

“We shall endeavour to clear up these points for you And, first, one or two 
questions, Mr Wilson This assistant of yours who first called your attention to 
the advertisement—how long had he been with you?** 

“About a month then ** 

“How did he come?*’ 

“In answer to an advertisement ** 

“Was he the only applicant?” 

“No, I had a dozen ” 

“Why did you pick him?” 

“Because he was handy and would come cheap * 

“At half-wages, in fact ** 

“Yes ** 

“What is he like, this Vincent Spaulding?*’ 

“Small, stout-built, very quick in his ways, no hair on his face, though he’s not 
short of thirty Has a white splash of and upon his forehead *’ 

Holmes sat up in his chair in considerable excitement “1 thought as much,” said 
he “Have you ever observed that his ears are pieiced for earrings? 

“Yes, sir He told me that a gypsy had done it for him when he was a lad ” 
“Hum!** said Holmes, sinking back in deep thought “He is still with you?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; I have only |ust left him ** 

“And has your business hetn attended to in your absence^” 

“Nothing to complain of, sir There’s never very much to do of a morning ” 
“That will do, Mr Wilson. 1 shall be happy to give you an opinion upon the 
subject in the course of a day or two To-day is Saturday, and I hope that by Monday 
we may come to a conclusion ” 

“Well, Watson,” said Holmes when our visitor had left us, “what do you make 
of it all?” 

“I make nothing of it,” I answered frankly “It is a most mysterious business ” 
“As a rule,” said Holmes, “the more bizarre a thing is the less mysterious it 
firoves to be It IS your commonplace, featureless crimes which are really puzzling, 
lust as a commonplace face is the most difficult to identify. But I must be prompt 
over Ibis matter.” 
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**What axe you going to do, then?'' I asked. 

*To smoke,” he answered. ”It is quite a three pipe problem, and 1 beg that you 
won't speak to me for fifty minutes.” He curled himsdf up in his chair, with his 
thin knees drawn up to his hawk-like nose, and there he sat with his eyes closed 
and his black clay pipe thrusting out like the bill of some strange bird. I had come 
to the conclusion that he had dropped asleep, and indeed was nodding myself, 
when he suddenly sprang out of his chair with iht gesture of a man who has made 
up his mind and put his pipe down upon the mantelpiece. 

”Sarasate plays at the St. James's Hall this afternoon,” he remarked. ”What do 
you think, Watson? Could your patients spare you for a few hours?” ! 

have nothing to do to-day. My practice is never very absorbing.” \ 

”Then put on your hat and come. I am going through the City first, and we can 
have some lunch on the way. I observe that there is a good deal of German music 
on the programme, which is rather more to my taste than Italian or French. It is 
introspective, and I want to introspect. Come alongl” ^ 

We travelled by the Underground as far as Aldersgate; and a short walk took 
us to Saxe-Coburg Square, the scene of the singular story which we had listened 
to in the morning. It was a poky, little, shabby-genteel place, where four lines of 
dingy two-storied brick houses looked out into a small railed-in enclosure, where 
a lawn of weedy grass and a few clumps of faded laurel-bushes made a hard fight 
against a smoke-laden and uncongenial atmosphere. Three gilt balls and a brown 
board with ""Jabez Wilson” in white letters, upon a comer house, announced the 
place where our red-headed client carried on his business. Sherlock Holmes stopped 
in front of it with his head on one side and looked it all over, with his eyes shining 
brightly between puckered lids. Then he walked slowly up the street, and then 
down agam to the comer, still looking keenly at the houses. Finally he returned 
to the pawnbroker's, and, having thumped vigorously upon the pavement with his 
stick two or three times, he went up to the door and knocked. It was instantly 
opened by a bright-looking, clean-shaven young fellow, who asked him to step in. 

”Thank you,” said Holmes, ”I only wished to ask you how you would go from 
here to the Strand.” 

”Third nght, fourth left,” answered the assistant promptly, closing the door. 

"Smart fellow, that,” observed Holmes as we walked away. "He is, in my judg¬ 
ment, the fourth smartest man in London, and for daring I am not sure that he 
has not a claim to be third. I have known somediixig of him before.” 

"Evidently,” said 1 , "Mr. Wilson's assistant counts for a good deal in this mystery 
of the Red-headed League. I am sure that you inquired your way merely in order 
that you might see him.” 

"Not him.” 

"What then?” 

"The knees of his trousers.” 

"And what did you see?” 

"What I expect^ to see.” 

"Why did you beat the pavement?” 

"My dear doctor, this is a time for observation, not for talk. We are spies in an 
enemy's country. We know something of Saxe< 3 oburg Square. Let us now explore 
the parts whkh lie behind it.” 

The road in which we found ourselves as we turned round the comer from the 
letiied SaxeCobutg Square presented as great a contrast to it as the front of a 
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picture does to the back It was one of the mam arteries which conveyed the traffic 
of the City to the north and west The roadway was blocked with the immense 
stream of commerce Rowing in a double bde inward and outward, while the foot¬ 
paths were black with the hurrying swarm of pedestnans It was difficult to realize 
as we looked at the line of fine shops and stately business premises that they really 
abutted on the other side upon the faded and stagnant square which we had just 
quitted 

**Let me see/’ said Holmes, standing at the comer and glancing along the line, 
**1 should like just to remember the order of the houses here It is a hobby of mine 
to have an exact knowledge of London There is Mortimer’s, the tobacconist, the 
little newspaper shop, the Coburg branch of the City and Suburban Bank, the 
Vegetarian Restaurant, and McFarlane’s camage-building depot That carnes us 
right on to the other block And now. Doctor, we’ve done our work, so it’s bme we 
had some play A sandwich and a cup of coffee, and then off to violin land, where 
all IS sweetness and delicacy and harmony, and there are no red headed clients to 
vex us with their conundmms ” 

My friend was an enthusiastic musician, being himself not only a very capable 
performer but a composer of no ordinary ment All the afternoon he sat in the 
stalls wrapiied in the most perfect happiness, gently waving his long, thin fingers 
in time to the music, while his gently smiling face and his languid, dreamy eyes 
were as unlike those of Holmes, the sleuth hound, Holmes the relentless, keen 
witted, ready handed criminal agent, as it was possible to conceive In his singular 
character the dual nature alternately asserted itself, and his extreme exactness and 
astuteness represented, as I have often thought, the reaction against the poebc 
and contemplative mood which occasionally predominated in him The swing of 
his nature took him from extreme languor to devouring energy, and, as I knew well, 
he was ne^er so truly formidable as when, for days on end, he had been lounging 
in his armchair amid his improvisations and his black-letter editions Then it was 
that the lust of the chase would suddenly come upon him, and that his brilliant 
reasoning power would nse to the level of intuition, until those who were unac¬ 
quainted with his methods would look askance at him as on a man whose knowledge 
was not that of other mortals When 1 saw him that afternoon so enwrapped m the 
music at St James’s Hall I felt that an evil bme might be coming uj;>on those 
whom he had set himself to hunt down 

“You want to go home, no doubt, Doctor,” he remarked as we emerged 

“Yes, it would be as well ” 

“And I have some business to do which will take some hours This business at 
Coburg Square is serious ” 

“Why serious?” 

“A considerable enme is in contemplation I have every reason to believe that 
we shall be m time to stop it But to^lay being Saturday rather complicates matters. 
I shall want your help to*night.” 

“At what bme?” 

“Ten will be early enough ” 

“I shall be at Bal^ Street at ten ” 

“Very well And, I say. Doctor, there may be some little danger, so kindly put 
your army revolver in your pocket ” He waved his hand, turned on his heel, and 
disapipeared m an instant among the crowd 

1 trust that I am not more dense than my neighbours, but I was always oppressed 
with a sense of my own stupidity in my dealings with Sherlock Holmes* Here I had 



heard what he had heard, I had seen what he had seen, and yet from his words it 
was evident that he saw clearly not only what had happened but what was about 
to happen, while to me the whole business was still confused and grotesque. As 
1 drove home to my house in Kensington I thought over it ah, from the extraordi* 
nary story of the red-headed copier of the Encyclopaedia down to the visit to Saxe* 
Coburg ^uate, and the ominous words with which he had parted from me. What 
was this nocturnal expedition, and why should I go armed? Where were we going, 
and what were we to do? I had the hint from Holmes that this smooth-faced pawn¬ 
broker's assistant was a formidable man—a man who might play a deep game.jl 
tried to puzzle it out, but gave it up in despair and set the matter aside until night 
should bring an explanation. 

It was a quarter-past nine when 1 started from home and made my way aao 
the Park, and so through Oxford Street to Baker Street. Two hansoms were standing 
at the door, and as 1 entered the passage I heard the sound of voices from above., 
On entering his room I found Holmes in animated conversation with two men, 
one of whom 1 recognized as Peter Jones, the ofiBcial police agent, while the other 
was a long, thin, sad-faced man, with a very shiny hat and oppressively respectable 
frock-coat. 

''Hal our party is complete," said Holmes, buttoning up his pea-jacket and taking 
his heavy hunting crop from the rack. "Watson, I think you know Mr. Jones, of 
Scotland Yard? Let me introduce you to Mr. Merryweather, who is to be our 
companion in to-night’s adventure." 

"We’re hunting in couples again. Doctor, yon see," said Jones in his consequential 
way. "Our friend here is a wondeifol man for starting a chase. All he wants is an 
old dog to help him to do the running down." 

"I hope a wild goose may not prove to be the end of our chase," observed Mr. 
Merryweather gloomily. 

"You may place considerable confidence in Mr. Holmes, sir," said the police 
agent loftily. "He has his own little methods, which are, if he won’t mind my 
saying so, just a little too theoretical and fantastic, but he has the makings of a 
detective in him. It is not too much to say that once or twice, as in that business 
of the Sholto murder and the Agra treasure, he has been more nearly correct than 
the oflkial fence." 

"Oh, if you say so, Mr. Jones, it is all right," said the stranger with deference. 
"StOl, I confess ^t I miss my rubber. It is the first Saturday night for seven-and- 
twenty years that I have not had my rubber," 

"I &ink you will find," said Sherlock Holmes, "that you will play for a higher 
stake to-night than you have ever done yet, and that the play will be more exciting. 
For you, Mr. Merryweather, the stake will be some £30,000; and for you, Jones, 
it will be the man upon whom you wish to lay your hands." 

"John Clay, the murderer, thief, smasher, and forger. He’s a young man, Mr. 
Merryweather, but he is at the head of his profession, and I w^d rather have 
my braedets on him than on any criminal in London. He’s a remarkable man, is 
, young’ John Clay. His grandfather was a royal duke, and he himself has been to 
Eton and Oxford. His brain is as cunning as his fingen, and though we meet signs 
of him at every turn, we never know where to find the man himself. He’ll aack 
. a crib in Scotland one wedc, and be raising money to build an orphanage in Com- 
wall the next. I’ve been on his track for years and have never set eyes on him yet." 

"I h(^ that I may have the pleasure of introducing you to-night. Tve had 
or two Uttk turns also with Mr. John Clay, and I agree with you that he is 
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at the head of his profession. It is past ten, however, and quite time that we started 
If you two will take the first hansom, Watson and I will follow in the second " 

Sherlock Holmes MfS not very communicative during the long drive and lay 
back in the cab humming the tunes which he had heard in the afternoon. We 
rattled through an endless labyrinth of gas-lit streets until we emerged into Far¬ 
rington Street. 

”Wc are close there now,” my friend remarked. "This fellow Merryweather is 
a bank director, and personally interested in the matter. I thought it as well to 
have Jones with us also. He is not a bad fellow, though an absolute imbecile in 
his profession. He has one positive virtue. He is as brave as a bulldog and as tena¬ 
cious as a lobster if he gets his claws upon anyone. Here we are, and they are 
waiting for us.” 

We had reached the same crowded thoroughfare in which we had found our¬ 
selves in the morning. Our cabs were dismissed, and, following the guidance of 
Mr. Merryweather, we passed down a narrow passage and through a side door, 
which he opened for us. Within there was a small corridor, which ended in a very 
massive iron gate. This also was opened, and led down a flight of winding stone 
steps, which terminated at another formidable gate. Mr. Merryweather stopped 
to light a lantern, and then conducted us down a dark, earth-smelling passage, 
and so, after opening a third door, into a huge vault or cellar, which was piled all 
round with crates and massive boxes. 

"You are not very vulnerable from above,” Holmes remarked as he held up the 
lantern and gazed about him. 

“Nor from below,” said Mr. Merryweather, striking his stick upon the flags 
which lined the floor. "Why, dear me, it sounds quite hollow!” he remarked, looking 
up in surprise. 

"I must really ask you to be a little more quietl” said Holmes severely. "You 
have already imperilled the whole success of our expedition. Might I beg Aat you 
would have the goodness to sit down upon one of those boxes, and not to interfere?” 

The solemn Mr, Merryweather perched himself upon a crate, with a very injured 
expression upon his face, while Holmes fell upon his knees upon the floor and, 
with the lantern and a magnifying lens, began to examine minutely the cracks 
between the stones. A few seconds sufficed to satisfy him, for he sprang to his feet 
again and put his glass in his pocket. 

"We have at least an hour before us,” he remarked, "for they can hardly take 
any steps until the good pawnbroker is safely in bed. Then they will not lose a 
minute, for the sooner they do their work the longer time they will have for their 
escape. We are at present, Doctor—as no doubt you have divined—in the cellar of 
the City branch of one of the principal London banks. Mr. Merryweather is the 
chairman of directors, and he will explain to you that there are reasons why the 
more daring criminals of London should take a considerable interest in this cellar 
at present.” 

"It is our French gold,” whispered the director. "We have had several warnings 
that an attempt might be made upon it” 

-Tour French gold?” 

"Yes. We had occasion some months ago to strengthen our resources and bor¬ 
rowed for that purpose 30,000 napoleons from the Bank of France. It has bccorne 
known that we have never had occasion to unpack the money, and that it is still 
lying in ourcellar. The crate upon which I sit contain? a,ooo napoleons packed 
l^tween layers of lead foil. Our reserve of bullion is much larger at present than is 
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usually kept ia a sin^ branch office, and At directora have had misgivings upon 
the subject.’’ 

""Which were very well justified,” observed Holmes. ”And now it is time that 
we arranged our little plans. I expect that within an hour matters will come to a 
head. In At meantime, Mr. Merryweather, we must put the screen over that 
dark lantern.” 

”And sit in the dark?” 

”I am afraid so. I had brought a pack of cards in my pocket, and I thought 
that, as we were a partie can 4 e, you might have your rubber after all. But I iSee 
that the enemy’s preparations have gone so far that we cannot risk the presence 
of a light. And, firat of all, we must choose our positions. These are daring moi, 
and though we shall take them at a disadvantage, they may do us some harm unl^ 
we are careful. 1 shall stand behind this crate, and do you conceal yourselves behind 
those. Then, when I flash a light upon them, close in swiftly. If they fire, Watsop, 
have no compunction about shooting them down.” '' 

I placed my revolver, cocked, upon the top of the wooden case behind which 
1 crouched. Holmes shot the slide across the front of his lantern and left os in 
pitch darkness—such an absolute darkness as I have never before experienced. The 
smdl of hot metal remained to assure us that the light was still there, ready to 
flash out at a moment’s notice. To me, with my nerves worked up to a pitch of 
expectancy, there was something depressing and subduing in the sudden gloom, 
and in the cold dank air of the vault. 

"They have but one retreat,” whispered Holmes. ""That is back through the house 
into Saxe<!}oburg Square. I hope that you have done what I asked you, Jones?” 

"*I have an inspector and two officers waiting at the front door.” 

"Then we have stopped all the holes. And now we must be silent and wait.” 

What a time it seemed! From comparing notes afterwards it was but an hour 
and a quarter, yet it appeared to me that the night must have almost gone, and 
the dawn be breaking above us. My limbs were weary and stiff, for I feared to 
change my position; yet my nerves were worked up to the highest pitch of tension, 
and my hearing was so acute that I could not only hear the gentle breathing of 
my companions, but I could distinguish the deeper, heavier in-breath of the bulky 
Jones from the thin, sighing note of the bank director. From my position I could 
look over the case in the direction of the floor. Suddenly my eyes caught the glint 
of a light. 

At first it was but a lurid spark upon the stone pavement. Then it lengthened 
out unto it became a yellow line, and then, without any warning or sound, a ^sh 
seemed to open and a hand appeared; a white, almost womanly hand, which felt 
sibmt in At centre of the little area of light For a minute or more the hand, 
with its wridiing fingers, protruded out of the floor. Then it was withdrawn as 
suddenly as it appeared, and all was dark again save the single lurid spark which 
marked a chink b^een the stones. 

Its disappearance, however, was but momentary. With a rending, tearing sound, 
one of the broad, white stones turned over upon its side and left a square, gaping 
hole, through which streamed the light of a lantern. Over the edge there peeped 
a cleanout, boyish face, which looked keenly about it, and then, with a hand on 
either side of the aperture, drew itself shoulder-high and waist-high, until one 
knee rested upon the edge. In another instant he stood at the side of the hole 
and was hauling after him a companion, litiie and small like himself, with a pale 
$|ade and a shock of very red hair. 
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"•ft's all clear,” he whispered. “Have you the chisel aud the bags? Great Scott! 
Jump, Archie, jump, and TU swing for it!” 

Sherlock Holmes Md sprung out and seized the intruder by the collar. The 
other dived down the hole, and 1 heard the sound of rending cloth as Jones clutched 
at his skirts. The light flashed upon the barrel of a revolver, but Holmes’s hunting 
crop came down on the man’s wrist, and the pistol clinked upon the stone floor. 

“It’s no use, John Clay,” said Holmes blandly. “You have no chance at all.” 

“So I sec,” the other answered with the utmost coolness. “I fancy that my pal 
is all right, though 1 see you have got his coat-tails.” 

“There are three men waiting for him at the door,” said Holmes. 

“Oh, indeed! You seem to have done the thing very completely. I must compli¬ 
ment you.” 

“And I you,” Holmes answered. “Your red-headed idea was very new and 
effective.” 

"You’ll see your pal again presently,” said Jones. “He’s quicker at climbing down 
holes than I am. Just hold out while 1 fix the derbies.”. 

“I beg that you will not touch me with your filthy hands,” remarked our prisoner 
as the handcuffs clattered upon his wrists. “You may not be aware that 1 have royal 
blood in my veins. Have the goodness, also, when you address me always to say 
‘sir’ and ‘please.’ ” 

"All right,” said Jones with a stare and a snigger. "Well, would you please, sir, 
march upstairs, where we can get a cab to carry your Highness to the police- 
station?” 

“That is better,” said John Clay serenely, '^e made a sweeping bow to the three 
of us and walked quietly off in the custody of the detective. 

"Really, Mr. Holmes,” said Mr. Merryweather as we followed them from the 
cellar, “I do not know how the bank can thank you or repay you. There is no doubt 
that you have detected and defeated in the most complete manner one of the 
most determined attempts at bank robbery that have ever come within my ex¬ 
perience.” 

“I have had one or two little scores of my own to settle with Mr. John Clay,” 
said Holmes. “I have been at some small expense over this matter, which 1 shall 
expect the bank to refund, but beyond that I am amply repaid by having had an 
experience which is in many ways unique, and by hearing the very remarkable 
narrative of the Red-headed League.” 

“You see, Watson,” he explained in the early hours of the morning as we sat 
over a glass of whisky and soda in Baker Street, “it was perfectly obvious from the 
first that the only possible object of this rather fantastic business of the advertise¬ 
ment of the League, and the copying of the Encyclopaedia, must be to get this 
not over-bright pawnbroker out of the way for a number of hours every day. It 
was a curious way of managing it, but, really, it would be diflBcult to suggest a 
better. The method was no doubt suggested to Clay’s ingenious mind by the 
colour of his accomplice’s hair. The £4 a week was a lure which must draw him, 
and what was it to them, who were playing for thousands? They put in the adver¬ 
tisement, one rogue has the temporaiy office, the other rogue incites the man to 
apply for it, and together they manage to secure his absence cvwy morning ip the 
w^. From the time that 1 heard of the assistant having come for hailf wages, it 

was obviotts to me that he had some strong motive fcMT securing the situation ” 
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*1301 how could you guen what tibe motive was?* 

‘Had there been women in the house, I should have suspected a mere vulgar 
intrigue. That, however, was out of the question. The man’s business was a small 
one, and there was nothing in his house which could account for such elaborate 
preparations, and such an expenditure as they were at. It must, dien, be something 
out of the house. What could it be? I thought of bbe assistant’s fondness for 
photography, and his trick of vaiushing into the cellar. The cdlarl There was the 
end of this tangled due. Then I made inquiries as to this mysterious assistant and 
found riwt 1 had to deal with one of the coolest and most daring criminals on 
London. He was doing something in riie cellar—something whidi took many hoan 
a day for months on end. What could it be, once more? I could think of nothiu 
save that he was running a tunnd to some other building. \ 

"So far I had got when we went to visit the scene of action. I surprised you 
beating upon the pavement with my stick. I was ascertaining whether the cellar 
stretched out in front or behind. It was not m front. Then I rang the bell, and, as 
I hoped, the assistant answered it. We have had some skirmishes, but we had never 
set eyes upon each other before. I hardly looked at his face. His knees were what 
I wi^ed to see. You must yourself have remarked how worn, wrinkled, and stained 
Uiey were. Hiey spoke of those hours of bunowmg. The only remaining point was 
what they were burrowing for. I walked round die comer, saw die City and Sub¬ 
urban Bank abutted on our friend’s premises, and fdt that 1 had solved my prob¬ 
lem. When you drove home after the concert I called upon Scodand Yard and 
upon the chairman of the bank directors, with the result that you have seen.” 

"And how could you tdl that they would make their attempt to-night?” I asked. 

"Well, when they closed their League ofiSces that was a sign that they cared no 
longer a^t Mr. Jabez Wilson’s presence-in other words, that they had completed 
their tunnd. But it was essential that they should use it soon, as it might ^ dis¬ 
covered, or die bullion might be removed. Saturday would suit diem better than 
any other day, as it would give them two days for thdr escape. For all these reasons 
I expected them to come to-night.” 

"You reasoned it out beautifully,” I exclaimed in unfeigned admiration. "It is so 
l<mg a chain, and yet every link rings true.” 

"It saved me from ennui,” he answered, yawning. "AlasI I already fed it dosing 
in upon me. My life is spent in one long ^fert to escape from the commonplaces 
of existence. Hiese litde problems hdp me to do so.” 

"And you are a benefactor of the race,” said I. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “Well, perhaps, after all, it is of some little use,” 
he remarked. " ‘L'bomme dest rim-taatm c’est tout,' as Gustave Flaubert wrote 
to George Sand.” 


A CASE OF IDENTITY 

"Mv DEAR fellow,” said Sherlock Holmes as we sat on dther side of the fire in his 
lodj^ngs at Baker Street, "life is infinitdy stranger than anything whidi the mind 
of man could invent. We would not dare to conceive the things which are really 
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mere commonplaces of existence. If we coidd By out of that window hand in hand, 
hover over this great city, gently remove the roofs, and peep in at the queer things 
which are going on, thettrange comcidences, the plannings, the cross^purposes, the 
wonderful chains of events, working through generations, and leading to the most 
(mtr 4 results, it would make all fiction with its convenbonalities and foreseen 
conclusions most stale and unprofitable 

“And yet I am not convinced of it," I answered “The cases which come to 
light in the papen are, as a rule, bald enough, and vulgar enough We have in 
our police reports realism pushed to its extreme limits, and yet the result is, it 
must be confessed, neither fascinating nor artisbc “ 

“A certain selecbon and discrebon must be used in producing a realisbc efifect," 
remarked Holmes “This is wanting m the police repoi^ where more sbess is laid, 
perhaps, upon the plabtudes of the magistrate than upon the details, which to an 
observer contain the vital essence of the whole matter Depend upon it, there is 
nothing so unnatural as the commonplace “ 

1 smiled and shook my head “1 can quite understand your thinking so,“ 1 said 
“Of course, in your posibon of unofficial adviser and helper to everybody who is 
absolutely puzzled, throughout three conbnents, you are brought m contact with 
all that is strange and bizarre But here ”—1 picked up the morning paper from the 
ground-let us put it to a pracbcal test Here is the first heading upon which I 
come ‘A husband’s cruelty to his wife’ There is half a column of print, but I 
know without reading it that it is all perfectly familiar to me There is, of course, 
the other woman, the drink, the push, the blow, the bruise, the sym^^thebc sister 
or landlady The crudest of wnters could invent nothing more crude ” 

“Indeed, your example is an unfortunate one for your argument,” said Holmes, 
taking the paper and glancing his eye down it “This is the Dundas separabon case, 
and, as it happens, I was engaged in clearmg up some small points in connecbon 
with It The husband was a teetotaler, there was no other woman, and the conduct 
complained of was that he had drifted into the habit of wmding up every meal 
by taking out his false teeth and hurling them at his wife, which, you will allow, 
IS not an acbon likely to occur to the imaginabon of the average story-tcDer Take 
a pinch of snuff. Doctor, and acknowledge that I have scored over you in your 
example ” 

He held out h» snufFbox trf old gold, with a great amethyst m tije centre of the 
lid Its sidendour was in such contiast to ha homdy ways and simple life that I 
could not help commenting upon it 

“An," said he, “I forgot tiiat I had not seen you for some weda It a a little 
souvenir from the King of Bohemia m return for my assaunce m the case of the 
Irene Adler papeis " 

“And the ringr I asked, ^ncing at a remarkable brilliant which sparkled upon 

ha finger . , ... 

“It was f rom the reigning family of Hdland, though the matter m whim I 
served was of sudi ddicacy that I cannot confide it even to you, who have 
been good en ou gh to chromde one or two of my little problems. 

“And have you any on hand |ust nowr I asked with mterest. 

"Some ten or twdve, but none which present any feature of mterest. are 
important, you understand, without bemg mterestiiig. Indeed, I have found that it 
a usudly m unimportant matters that there a a fidd for the observation, and lor 
the aiudytis of cause and eSect which gives the charm to an mvesbgation 



The larget crimes axe apt to be the simpler^ for the bigger the crime the more 
obvious, as a rule, is the motive. In these cases, save for one rather intricate matter 
which has been referred to me from Marseilles, there is nothing which presents 
any features of interest It is possible, however, that I may have something better 
before very many minutes are over, for this is one of my clients, or I am much 
mistaken." 

He had risen from his chair and was standing between the parted blinds, gazing 
down into the dull neutral-tinted London street. Looking over his shoulder, 1 saw 
that on the pavement opposite there stood a large woman with a heavy fur 
round her neck, and a large curling red feather in a broad-brimmed hat which 
was tilted in a coquettish Duchess of Devonshire fashion over her ear. From under 
this great panoply she peeped up in a nervous, hesitating fashion at our window^, 
while her body oscillat^ backward and forward, and her fingers fidgeted with h^ 
glove buttons. Suddenly, with a plunge, as of the swimmer who leaves the banl^ 
she hurried across the road, and we heard the sharp clang of the bell. ' 

"1 have seen those symptoms before," said Holmes, throwing his cigarette into 
the fire. ''Oscillation upon the pavement always means an a/faire de com. She would 
like advice, but is not sure that the matter is not too delicate for communication. 
And yet even here we may discriminate. When a woman has been seriously wronged 
by a man she no longer oscillates, and the usual symptom is a broken bell wire. 
Here we may take it that there is a love matter, but that the maiden is not so 
much angry as perplexed, or grieved. But here she comes in person to resolve our 
doubts." 

As he spoke there was a tap at the door, and the boy in buttons entered to 
aimounce Miss Mary Sutherland, while the lady herself loomed behind his smaO 
black figure like a full-sailed merchant-man behind a tiny pilot boat. Sherlock 
Holmes welcomed her with the easy courtesy for which he was remarkable, and, 
having closed the door and bowed her into an armchair, he looked her over in the 
minute and yet abstracted fashion which was peculiar to him. 

"Do you not find," he said, "that with your short sight it is a little trying to do 
so much typewriting?” 

"I did at first," she answered, "but now I know where the letters are without 
looking." Then, suddenly realizing the full purport of his words, she gave a violent 
start and looked up, with fear and astonishment upon her broad, good 4 iumoured 
face. "You've heard about me, Mr, Holmes," she cried, "else how could you know 
all that?" 

"Never mind," said Holmes, laughing; "it is my business to know things. Perhaps 
I have trained myself to see what others overlook. If not, why should you come to 
consult me?" 

"I came to you, sir, because 1 heard of you from Mn. Etfaeiege, whose husband 
you found so easy when the police and everyone had given him up for dead. Oh, 
Mr, Holmes, I wish you would do as much for me. I'm not rich, but still I have a 
hundred a year in my own right; besides the little tibat I make by the machine, 
and I would give it all to know what has become of Mr. Hosmer A^l." 

''Why did you come away to consult me in such a hurry?" asked Sherlock Hidxnes, 
wttir his finger-tips together and his eyes to the ceilixig. 

Again a startled look came over the somewhat vacuqus faoe of Miss Mary Sutfaer- 
kpnd. Tes, I did bang put of the house," tihe said, "for it made me angry to see die 
easy way in which Mr. Wmdibank--that is, my fother^-tobk it idl. ifo wouM not 
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go to the police* and he would not go to you, and so at last, as he would do nothing 
and kept on saying that ftere was no harm done, it made me mad, and I just on 
with my things and ca4te right away to you.** 

Tfour father,” said Holmes, “your stepfather, surely, since the name is diflFerent ” 

“Yes, my stepfather. I call him father, though it sounds funny, too, for he is 
only five years and two months older than myself.” 

“And your mother is alive?” 

“Oh, yes, mother is alive and well. I wasn’t best pleased, Mr. Holmes, when she 
married again so soon after father’s death, and a man who was nearly fifteen years 
younger than hersdf. Father was a plumber in the Tottenham Court Road, and 
he left a tidy business behind him, which mother carried on with Mr. Hardy, the 
foreman; but when Mr. Windibank came he made her sell the business, for he 
was very superior, being a traveller in wines. They got £4700 for the goodwill and 
interest, which wasn’t near as much as father could have got if he had been alive.” 

I had expected to see Sherlock Holmes impatient under this rambling and in¬ 
consequential narrative, but, on the contrary, he had listened with the greatest 
concentration of attention. 

“Your own little income,” he asked, “does it come out of the business?” 

“Oh, no, sir. It is quite separate and was left me by my uncle Ned in Auckland. 
It is in New Zealand stock, paying 4Vi per cent. Two thousand five hundred pounds 
was the amount, but I can only touch the interest.” 

“You interest me extremely,” said Holmes. “And since you draw so large a sum 
as a hundred a year, with what you earn into the bargain, you no doubt travel a little 
and indulge yourself in every way. I believe that a single lady can get on very nicely 
upon an income of about £60.” 

“I could do with much less than that, Mr. Holmes, but you understand that as 
long as I live at home 1 don’t wish to be a burden to them, and so they have the use 
of the money just while I am staying with them. Of course, that is only just for 
the time. Mr. Windibank draws my interest every quarter and pays it over to 
mother, and I find that 1 can do pretty well with what I earn at typewriting. It 
brings me twopence a sheet, and I can often do from fifteen to twenty sheets in a 
day.” 

“You have made your position very clear to me,” said Holmes. “This is my friend. 
Dr. Watson, before whom you can speak as freely as before myself. Kindly tdl us 
now all about your connection with Mr. Hosmer Angel.” 

A flush stole over Miss Sutherland’s face, and she picked nervously at the fringe 
of hci jacket. “I met him fint at the gasfitters’ ball,” she said. “They used to send 
father tickets when he was alive, and then afterwards they remember^ us, and salt 
them to mother. Mr. Windibank did not wish us to go. He never did wish us to 
go anywhere. He would get quite mad if I wanted so much as to join a Sunday- 
school treat. But this time I was set on going, and I would go; for what right had be 
to prevent? He said the folk were not fit for us to know, when all fariier^s friends 
were to be there. And he said that I had nothing fit to wear, when I had my purple 
plush that I had never so much as taken out of the drawer. At last, when nothing 
else would do, he went off to France upon the business of the firm, but we went, 
mother and I, with Mr. Hardy, who used to be our foreman, and it was there I met 
Mr. Hosmer Angel.” 

suppose,” said Holmes, “friat when Mr. Windibank came back from Prance 
he was vay annoyed at your having gone to the ball.” 
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‘*Ob» well, he was very good about it. He laughed, I remember, and shrugged 
his shoulders, and said there was no use denying anything to a woman, for she 
would have her way.'' 

**! see. Then at the gasfitters' ball you met, as I understand, a gentleman called 
Mr. Hosmer Angel." 

*Tes, sir. 1 met him that night, and he called next day to ask if we had got home 
all safe, and after that we met him*-that is to say, Mr. Holmes, I met him twice for 
walks, but after that father came back again, and Mr. Hosmer Angel could not 
come to the house any more." j 

-TNo?" 

"Wdl, you know, father didn't like anything of the sort. He wouldn’t have any 
visitors if he could help it, and he used to say that a woman should be happy m 
her own family circle. But then, as I used to say to mother, a woman wants her own 
circle to begin with, and I had not got mine yet." 

^But how about Mr. Hosmer Angel? Did he make no attempt to see you?" 

"Well, father was going off to France again m a week, and Hosmer wrote and 
said that it would be safer and better not to see each other until he had gone. We 
could wnte m the meantime, and he used to wnte every day. I took the letters m in 
the morning, so there was no need for father to know." 

"Were you engaged to the gentleman at this time?" 

"Oh, yes, Mr. Holmes. We were engaged after the first walk that we took. Hosmer 
—Mr. Angel—was a cashier in an office in Leadenhall Street—and—" 

"What office?" 

"That's the worst of it, Mr. Holmes, I don't know " 

“Where did he live, then?” 

"He slept on the premises." 

"And you don’t know his address?" 

"No-exccpt that it was Leadenhall Street" 

"Where did you address your letters, then?" 

"To the Leadenhall Street Post-Office, to be left till called for. He said that if 
they were sent to the office he would be chaffed by all the other clerks about having 
letters from a lady, so I offered to typewrite them, like he did his, but he wouldn't 
have that, for he said that when I wrote them they seemed to come from me, but 
when they were typewntten he always felt that the machine had come between 
us. That will just show you how fond he was of me, Mr. Holmes, and the little 
things that he would think of." 

"It was most suggestive," said Holmes. "It has long been an axiom of mine 
that the little thmgs are infinitely the most unportant. Can you remember any 
other little things about Mr. Hosmer Angel?" 

"He was a very shy man, Mr. Holmes. He would rather walk with me m tfie 
evening fihan in the daylight, for he said Qiat he hated to be conspicuous. Very 
retiring and gentlemanly he was. Even his voice was gentle. He’d had the quinsy 
and swollen glands when he was young, he told me^ and it had left him with a weak 
throat; and a hesitatmg, whispering fashion of speech. He was always well dressed, 
very neat and plain, but his eyes were weak, just as mine ar^ and he wore tinted 
glasses against the glare." 

"Wen, and what happened when Mr. Windihank, your stepfather, returned to 
Fiance?" 

"Mr. Hosmer Angel came to the house again and proposed riiat we should fnatry 
before father came badk. He was in dtea^ earnest and made me swear, with 
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my hands on tiic Testament, that whatever happened I would always be true to 
him. Mother said he was quite right to make me swear, and that it was a sign of his 
passion. Mother was ail in his favour from the first and was even fonder of him 
than 1 was. Then, when they talked of marrying within the wed;, I began to ask 
about father, but they both said never to mind about father, but just to tell him 
afterwards, and mother said she would make it aU right with him. I didn't quite 
like that, Mr. Holmes. It seemed funny that I should ask his leave, as he was 
only a few years older than me; but 1 didn’t want to do anything on the sly, so 
1 wrote to father at Bordeaux, where tiie company has its French offices, but the 
letter came back to me on the very morning of the wedding.” 

**lt missed him, then?” 

‘Tes, sir; for he had started to Eng^nd just before it arrived.” 

”Hal that was unfortunate. Your wedding was arranged, then, for the Friday. 
Was it to be in church?” 

“Yes, sir, but very quietly. It was to be at St. Saviour’s, near King’s Cross, and 
we were to have breal^ast afterwards at the St. Pancras Hotel. Hosmer came for 
us in a hansom, but as there were two of us he put us both into it and stepped 
himself into a four*wheeler, which happened to be the only other cab in the street. 
We got to the church first, and when the four-wheeler drove up we waited for 
him to step out, but he never did, and when the cabman got down from the box 
and looked there was no one therel The cabman said that he could not imagine 
what had become of him, for he had seen him get in with his own eyes. That was 
last Friday, Mr. Holmes, and I have never seen or heard anything since then to 
throw any light upon what became of him.” 

”It seems to me that you have been very shamefully treated,” said Holmes. 

”Oh, no, sirl He was too good and kind to leave me so. Why, all the morning be 
was saying to me that, whatever happened, I was to be true; and that even if some* 
thing quite unforeseen occurred to separate us, I was always to remember that I was 
pledged to him, and that he would claim his pledge sooner or later. It seemed 
strange talk for a wedding-moming, but what h^ happened since gives a meaning 
to it.” 

”Most certainly it does. Your own opinion is, then, that some unforeseen catas¬ 
trophe has occur^ to him?” 

”Yes, sir. I bdieve that he foresaw some danger, or else be would not have 
talked so. And then I think that what he foresaw happened.” 

”But you have no notion as to what it could have been?” 

“None.” 

“One more question. How did your mother take the matter?” 

“She was angry, and said that I was never to speak of the matter again.” 

“And your father? Did you teU him?” 

“Yes; and he seemed to think, with me, tiiat something had happened, and 
that I should hear of Hosmer again. As he said, what interest could anyone have in 
bringing me to the doms of the church, and then leaving me? Now, if he had 
borrowed my money, or if he had married me and got my money settled on him, 
there might be some reason, but Hosmer was very independent about money and 
never would look at a drilling of mine. And yet, what could have happmed? And 
why coidd he not write? Oh, it drives me half-mad to diink of it, and 1 can’t skep 
a wink at night” She pulled a little handkerchief out of her muff and began to sob 
heavily inter it 

"I shall glance into tibe case for you,” said Holmes, rising, “and I have no doubt 
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that we shall teach some definite lesult. Let the weight of die matter rest upon me 
now, and do not let your mind dwell upon it fuidier. Above all, try to let Mr. 
Hosmei Angd vanish from your memory, as he has done from your life.” 

"Then you don’t think Ill see him again?” 

"I fear not.” 

Then what has happened to him?” 

Ton will leave that question in my hands. I should like an accurate description 
of him and any letters of his which you can spare.” 

T advertised for him in last Saturday's Chronick" said she. ”Here is the slip 
and here are four letters from him.” ' 

Thank you. And your address?” 

”No. 31 Lyon Place, Camberwdl.” 

”Mr. Angel’s address you never had, I understand. Where is your father’s plac^ 
of busmess?” 

Tie travds for Westhouse & Matbank, the great claret importers of Fenchurch 
Street.” 

Thank you. You have made your statement very clearly. Yon will leave the 
papers here^ and remember the advice which I have given you. Let the whole 
incident be a sealed book, and do not allow it to affect your life.” 

Tou are very kind, Mr. Holmes, but I cannot do that. I shall be true to Hosmer. 
He shall find me ready when he comes back.” 

For all die preposterous hat and the vacuous face, there was somethmg noble m 
the simple feith of our visitor which compeUed our respect. She laid her htde 
bundle of papers upon die table and went her way, with a promise to come again 
whenever she might be summoned. 

Sherlodc Holma sat silent for a few minutes with his finger-tips still pressed to- 
gedier, his legs stretdied out in front of him, and his gaze directed upward to the 
ceiling. Then he took down from the rack the old and oily clay pipe, which was to 
him as a counsdlor, and, having lit it; he leaned back in his chair, with the thick 
blue doud-wreaths spinning up from him, and a look of infinite languor in his 
feoe. 

"Quite an interesting study, that maiden,” he observed. T found her more 
interesting than her little proUem, which, by the way, is rather a tnte one. You 
win find paralld cases, if you omsult my index, in Andover in ’77, and diere was 
somedimg of the sort at The Hague la^ year. Old as is the idea, however, there 
were <me or two detaOs whfeh were new to me. But the maiden herself was most 
instructive.” 

Tou ap peared to read a good deal upon her which was quite invisible to me,” 
I lemaifc^. 

"Not invisible but urmoticed, Watsm. Yon did not know where to look, and 
so you missed aD that was important. I can never bring you to realize the impor¬ 
tance of sleeves, the suggestiveness of thumb-nails, or the great issues diat may hang 
fimn a bootlace. Now, what did you gather from that woman's a]K>^>^**>ce 7 De¬ 
scribe it” 

"Wdl, she had a skteodoured, broad-brimmed straw hat, with a feather a 
btidddi red. Her jaxHtgf was Mack, with blade beads sewn upon H, and a fringe of 
litde black jet omamente. Her dress was brown, rather darker dira coflEee colour, 
widi a Utde pai|rie jdndi at the nedc and sleevet. Her ghwes were grayish and 
were worn tiuDogh at the right forefinger. Her boots 1 didn’t observe. She had 
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$mall round, hanging gold earrings, and a general air of being fairly well-to-do in 
a vulgar, comfortable, easy-going way.'' 

Sherlock Holmes obpped his hands softly together and chuckled. 

“ 'Pon my word, Watson, you arc coming along wonderfully. You have really 
done very wdl indeed. It is true that you have missed everythmg of importance, but 
you have hit upon the method, and you have a quick eye for colour. Never trust 
to general impressions, my boy, but concentrate yourself upon details. My first 
glance is always at a woman's sleeve. In a man it is perhaps letter first to take the 
knee of the trouser. As you observe, this woman had plush upon her sleeves, which 
1$ a most useful matenal for showing traces. The double line a little above the 
wrist, where the typewritist presses against the table, was beautifully defined. The 
sewing-machine, of the hand type, leaves a similar mark, but only on the left arm, 
and on the side of it farthest from the thumb, instead of being right across the 
broadest part, as this was. I then glanced at her face, and, observing the dint of a 
pince-nez at either side of her nose, I ventured a remark upon short sight and 
typewntmg, which seemed to surprise her." 

"It surprised me." 

"But, surely, it was obvious. I was then much surprised and interested on 
glancing down to observe that, though the boots which she was wearing were not 
unlike each other, they were really odd ones; the one having a slightly decorated 
toe-cap, and the other a plain one. One was buttoned only in the two lower buttons 
out of five, and the other at the fint, third, and fifth. Now, when you see that a 
young lady, otherwise neatly dressed, has come away from home with odd boots, 
half-buttoned, it is no great deduction to say that she came away in a hurry " 

"And what else?" I asked, keenly interested, as I always was, by my friend's 
incisive reasoning. 

"I noted, in passing, that she had written a note before leaving home but after 
being fully dressed. You observed that her nght s^ove was tom at the forefinger, 
but you did not apparently see that both glove and finger were stained with violet 
mk. She had written in a hurry and dipped her pen too deep. It must have been 
this morning, or the mark would not remain clear upon the finger. All this is 
amusing, though rather elementary, but I must go back to business, Watson. 
Would you mind reading me the advertised descnption of Mr. Hosmer Angel?" 

I held the little printed slip to the hght. 

"Missing [it said] on the morning of the fourteenth, a gentieman named 
Hosmer Angel. About five feet seven inches in height; stronfi^y built, sallow 
complexion, black hair, a litde bald in the cen^ bushy, black side^hiskers 
and moustache; tinted glasses, slight infirmity of speech. Was dressed, 
when last seen, in black frock^oat faced with silk, black waistcoat, gold 
Albert chain, and gray Harris tweed trousen, with brown gaiters over elastio- 
sided boots. Known to have been employed in an office in Leadenhall Street. 
Anybody bringing— 

"That will do," said Holmes. "As to the letters," he continued, glancing over 
them, "they are very commonplace. Absolutely no clue in them to Mr. Angd, 
save that he quotes Balzac once. There is one remarkable point, however, which 
will no doubt strike you." 

"They axe typewritten," I temaxked. 

"Not odiy ttot, but &e signature is typewiittezu Look at the neat little TIos* 
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mer Angd’ at the bottom. There is a date» yoo see» but no superscription except 
Leadenhall Street, which is rather vague. Ilie point about the signature is very 
suggestive-in fact, we may call it condusive.” 

-•Of what?" 

**My dear fellow, is it possible you do not see how strongly it bears upon the case?" 

"1 cannot say that I do unless it were that he wished to be able to deny his 
signature if an action for breach of promise were instituted." 

"No, that was not the point. However, I shall write two letters, which should 
settle &€ matter. One is to a firm in the City, the other is to the young lady’s steb- 
father, Mr. Windibank, askmg him whether he could meet us here at six o’clock 
to-morrow evening. It is just as well that we should do business with the mak 
relatives. And now, Doctor, we can do nothmg until the answers to those lette^ 
come, so we may put our little problem upon the shelf for the intenm." ' 

I had had so many reasons to believe m my friend’s subtle powers of reasoning 
and extraordinary energy in action that I fdt that he must have some solid grounds 
for the assured and easy demeanour with which he treated the singular mystery 
which he had been call^ upon to fathom. Once only had I known him to fail, in 
the case of the King of Bohemia and of the Irene Adler photograph; but when I 
looked back to the weird business of The Sign of Four’, and the extraordinary 
circumstances connected with -A Study in Scarlef, I fdt that it would be a strange 
tangle indeed which he could not unravd. 

I left him then, still puffing at his black day pipe, with the conviction that 
when I came again on the next evening 1 would find that he held in his hands all 
the clues which would lead up to tibe identity of the disappeanng bridegroom of 
Miss Mary Sutherland. 

A professional case of great gravity was engaging my own attention at the time, 
and the whole of next day I was busy at the bedside of the sufferer. It was not 
until close upon six o’dock that I found myself free and was able to spring into 
a hansom and dnve to Baker Street, half afmid that I might be too late to assist 
at the denouement of the little mystery. I found Sherlock Holmes alone, however, 
half asleep, with his long, thm form curled up in the recesses of his armchair. A 
formidable array of bottles and test-tubes, with the pungent cleanly smell of 
hydrochloric acid, told me that he had spent his day m the chemical work which 
was so dear to him. 

"Well, have you solved it?" I asked as I entered. 

Tfes. It was the bisulphate of baryta." 

"No, no, the mysteiyl" I cried. 

"Oh, thatl I thought of the salt that I have been working upon. There was never 
any mystery in the matter, though, as I said yesterday, some of the detafis are of 
interest. The only drawbadk is that there is no law, I fear, that can touch the 
scoundrel." 

"Who was he, then, and what was his object in deserting Miss Sutherland?" 

The question was knrdly out of my mouth, and Hoboes had not yet opened 
his lips to reply, when we heard a he^ foot^ in the passage and a tap at the 
door. 

"This is the girl’s stepfather, Mr. James Windibank," said Holmes. "He has 
written to me to say that he would be here at six. Come ini" 

The man who entered was a sturdy, middle-shsed fdlow, some thirty years of 
gge, dean^ehaven, and sallowsldnned, with a bland, insinuate manner, and a pair 
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of wonderfully sharp and penetrating gray eyes He shot a questioning glance at 
each of us, placed his shiny top-hat upon ^e sideboard, and with a slight bow 
sidled down into the iSearest chair 

**Good-evening, Mr James Windibank," said Holmes think that this type- 
written letter is from you, in which you made an appointment with me for six 
o'clock?” 

”Yes, sir 1 am afraid that 1 am a little late, but 1 am not quite my own master, 
you know. I am sorry that Miss Sutherland has troubled you about this little 
matter, for 1 think it is far better not to wash linen of the sort in public It was 
quite against my wishes that she came, but she is a very excitable, impulsive girl, 
as you may have noticed, and she is not easily controlled when she has made up 
her mind on a point. Of course, I did not mind you so much, as you are not con¬ 
nected with the official police, but it is not pleasant to have a family misfortune 
like this noised abroad. Besides, it is a useless expense, for how could you possibly 
find this Hosmer Angel?” 

”On the contrary,” said Holmes quietly, “I have every reason to believe that 
I will succeed in discovenng Mr Hosmer Angel.” 

Mr Windibank gave a violent start and dropped his gloves am delighted to 
hear it,” he said 

“It IS a curious thing,” remarked Holmes, “that a typewntcr has really quite 
as much individuality as a man's handwnting Unless they are quite new, no two 
of them wnte exactly alike. Some letters get more worn than others, and some 
wear only on one side Now, you remark in this note of yours, Mr. Windibank, 
that in every case there is some little slumng over of the *e,* and a slight defect 
in the tail of the ^r.' There are fourteen other charactenstics, but those arc the 
more obvious ” 

“We do all our correspondence with this machine at the office, and no doubt it 
is a little worn,” our visitor answered, glancing keenly at Holmes with his bright 
httle eyes 

“And now I will show you what is really a very interesting study, Mr. Windibank,” 
Holmes contmued. “I think of writing another little monograph some of these 
days on the typewriter and its relation to crime. It is a subyect to which I have 
devoted some little attention I have here four letters which purport to come from 
the missing man. They are all typewritten. In each case, not only ate the e s 
sluned and the Ys' tailless, but you will observe, if you care to use my magnifying 
that the fourteen oihet charactenstics to which I have alluded are there 
as well.” 

Mr. Windibank sprang out of his chair and picked up his hat. cannot waste 
time over tbif sort of fantastic t^Ik^ Mr. Holmes,” he said. ”If can catch the 
man, catch him, and let me know when you have done it” 

”C 3 crtamly,” said Hdines, steppmg over and tunung the key in tiie door. let 
you know, then, tihat 1 have caught him!” 

“What! where?” shouted Mr. Windibank, turning white to his bps and jdancing 
about him like a rat in a trap. 

“Oh, it won't do-rcally it won't,” said Holmes suavely. “There is no possible 
gettmg out of it, Mr. Windibank, It is quite too transparent, and it was a very 
bad comDliment when you said that it was impossible for me to solve so simple 
a qnestioDu^t^s ri|^t! Sit down and let us talk it over.” . 
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Our visitor collapsed into a chair, with a ghastly face and a ghtter of moisture 
on his brow "'It-it’s not actionable,’’ he stammered 

**1 am very much afraid that it is not But between ourselves, Wmdibank, it 
was as crud and selfish and heartless a tndc in a petty way as ever came before 
me Now, let me |ust run over the course of events, and you will contradict me if 
I go wrong ” 

The man sat huddled up in his chair, with his head sunk upon his breast, like 
one who is utterly crushed Holmes stuck his feet up on the comer of the mantd- 
piece and, leaning back with his hands m his pockets, began talking, ratherj to 
himself, as it seemed, than to us I 

*The man married a woman very much older than himself for her money,” said 
he, ”and he en)oyed the use of the money of the daughter as long as she livW 
with them It was a considerable sum, for people in their position, and the loi^ 
of it would have made a serious difference It was worth an effort to preserve it. 
The daughter was of a good, amiable disposibon, but affecbonate and warm¬ 
hearted in her ways, so that it was evident that with her fair personal advantages, 
and her little income, she would not be allowed to remain sm^e long Now her 
marriage would mean, of course, the loss of a hundred a year, so what does her 
stepfather do to prevent it? He takes the obvious course of keeping her at home 
and forbidding her to seek the company of people of her own age But soon he 
found that that would not answer forever She became restive, insisted upon her 
rights, and finally announced her positive intention of going to a certain ball 
What does her clever stepfather do then? He conceives an idea more creditable to 
his head than to his heart With the connivance and assistance of his wife he 
disguised himself, covered those keen eyes with tinted glasses, masked the face 
with a moustache and a pair of bushy whiskers, sunk that clear voice into an 
insinuating whisper, and doubly secure on account of the girl’s short sight, he 
appears as Mr Hosmer Angel, and keeps off other lovers by making love himself ” 

“It was only a joke at first,” groaned our visitor “We never thought that she would 
have been so earned away ” 

“Very likely not However that may be, the young lady was very decidedly 
canied away, and, having quite made up her mind that her stepfather was in 
France, the suspicion of treachery never for an instant entered her mind. She was 
flattered by the gentleman’s attentions, and the effect was increased by the loudly 
expressed admiration of her mother. Then Mr Angel began to call, for it was 
obvious that the matter should be pushed as far as it would go if a real effect were 
to be produced There were meetings, and an engagement, which would finally 
secure the girl’s affections from tummg towards anyone else But the decepbon 
could not be kept up forever These pretended journeys to France were rather 
cumbrous The thing to do was clearly to bring the business to an end m such 
a dramatic manner that it would leave a permanent impression upon ffie young 
lady’s mind and prevent her from lookmg upon any other suitor for some bme 
to come. Hence those vows of fidehty exacted upon a Testament, and hence ako 
the allusions to a possibility of something happening on the very morning of the 
weddmg. James Wmdibank wished Miss Sutherland to be so bound to Hosmer 
Angel, and so uncertain as to his fate, that for ten years to come, at any rate, she 
would not hsten to another man. As fiir as the church door he brought her, and 
then, as he could go no fajrther, be conveniendy vanished away by old tnck 
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of Stepping in at one door of a four-wheeler and out at the other. I think that tiiat 
was the cham of even^ Mr. Windibankr 

Our visitor had reAvered something of his assurance while Holmes had been 
talking, and be rose from his chair now with a cold sneer upon his pale face. 

'It may be so, m it may not, Mr. Holmes,” said he, 'liut if you are so very sharp 
you ou^t to be sharp enough to know that it is you who are bteabng the law now, 
and not me. 1 have done nothing actionable from the first, but as long as you keep 
that door locked you lay youisdf open to an action for assault and illegal constraint.” 

‘The law cannot, as you say, touch you,” said Holmes, unlocking and throwing 
open the door, *Vet there never was a man who deserved punishment more. If 
^ young lady has a biodier or a friend, he ought to lay a whip across your shoul¬ 
ders. By Jovel” he continued, flushing up at the sight of bitter sneer upon 
the man's face, “it is not part of my duties to my dient, but here's a hunting 
aop handy, and I think 1 shall just treat mysdf to—" He took two swift steps 
to the whip, but before he could grasp it there was a wild clatter of steps upon 
the stairs, the heavy hall door banged, and from the window we could see Mr. 
James Windibank running at the top of his speed down die road. 

There's a cold-blooded scoundrdl” said Holmes, laughing, as he threw himsdf 
down into his chair once mcue. That fellow will rise from crime to crime until he 
does something very bad, and ends on a gallows. The case has, in some respecto, 
been not entkdy devoid of interest.” 

1 cannot now entirdy see all the steps of your reasoning,” 1 remadced. 

‘WdQ, of course it was obvious from the fot (hat this Mr. Hosmer An^ must 
have some strong object for his curious conduct, and it was equally dear that the 
only man who really profited Iqr the incident as as we couU see, was the step¬ 
father. Then the fact that the two men were never together, but that the one 
always appeared when the other was away, was suggestive. ^ were the tinted 
spectacles and the curious voice, which boA hinted at a disguise, as did die bushy 
whiskers. My suspidons were ah confirmed by his peculiar action in typewriting 
his sigiMture^ which, of course, inferred that his handwriting was so famili a r to 
her that she would recognize even the smallest sample of it. Yon see aU these 
isdated facts, together with many minor ones, all pointed in die same direction.” 

"And how did you verify them?” 

Having once ipotted my man, it was easy to get corroboration. I knew the firm 
for which this man worked Having taken the printed description, 1 d im i n a t e d 
everything from it which could be the result of a disguise-die whiaker^ the gbsses, 
die voices and I sent it to die firm, with a request that diey would irdbrm me 
udiedier it answered to the description (rf any (rf their travdlers. I had already 
noticed the peculiarities of the fypewriter, and I wrote to the man himsdf at 
his business address, asking hhn d he would come here. As I ez p ec t ed, his reply 
was type w r itten and revealed the same trivial hot characteristic defects. The same 
post brooght me a letter faom Westfaouse It Matbank, (rf Fendinidi Street; to s^ 
diet the description taflied in every respect widi that of thehr employe^ James 
WindilNuik. VoSi toutf 

“And Miss Sutherland?” 

Tf I tidl her die will not bdieve me. You may remember die old Persian saying. 
There is danger for him who taketh the tiger ciib, and danger also for whoso 
snatdhes a ddnsfon faom a woman.' There is as much sense hi Hafiz at in Horaorv 
and as mnc^ knowledge of the world.” 
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THE BOSCOMBE VALLEY MYSTERY 

We were seated at breakfast one morning, my wife and I, when the maid brought 
in a telegram. It was from Sherlock Hohnes and ran in this way: / 

Have you a couple of days to spare? Have just been wired for from tne 
west of England in connection with Boscombe Valley tragedy. Shall be gl^ 
if you will come with me. Air and scenery perfect. Leave Paddington ty 
the 11:15. \ 

“What do you say, dear?” said my wife, looking across at me. “Will you go?' 

“I really don't know what to say. I have a fairly long list at present.” 

“Oh, Anstruther would do your work for you. You have been looking a little 
pale lately. I think that the change would do you good, and you are always so 
interested in Mr. Sherlock Holmes's cases.” 

“I should be ungrateful if I were not, seeing what I gained through one of them,” 

I answered. “But if I am to go, I must pack at once, for I have only half an hour.” 

My experience of camp life in Afghanistan had at least had the effect of making 
me a prompt and ready traveller. My wants were few and simple, so that in less 
than the time stated I was in a cab with my valise, rattling away to Paddington 
Station. Sherlock Holmes was pacing up and down the platform, his tall, gaunt 
figure made even gaunter and taller by his long gray travelling-cloak and close- 
fitting cloth cap. 

“It is really very good of you to come, Watson,” said he. “It makes a considerable 
difference to me, having someone with me on whom I can thoroughly rely. Local 
aid is always either worthless or dse biassed. If you will keep the two comer seats 
I shall get the tickets.” 

We bad the carriage to ourselves save for an immense litter of papers which 
Holmes had brought with him. Among these he rummaged and read, with intervals 
of. note-taking and of meditation, until we were past Reading. Then he suddenly 
rolled them all into a gigantic ball and tossed them up onto the tack. 

“Have you heard anything of the case?” he a^ed. 

^Not a word. I have not seen a paper for some days.” 

“The London press has not had very full accounts. 1 have just been looking 
through all the recent papers in order to master the particulars. It seems, from 
what I gather, to be one of those simple cases which axe so extremely difficult.” 

“That sounds a little paradoxical.” 

“But it is profoundly true. Singularity is almost invariably a due. The more 
fditordess and commonplace a crime is, the more difficult it is to bring it home. In 
this case, however, th^ have established a very serious case against riie son of the 
murdered man.” 

“It is a murder, then?” 

“Wdl, it is conjectured to be so. I shall take nothing for granted until 1 have 
^ o^^nity of looking personally into it. I will explain the state dt things 
; you, far as I have been able to understand it, in a very few words. 
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^oscombe Valley is a country district not very fax from Ross, in Herefordshire. 
The largest landed proprietor in that part is a Mr. John Turner, who made bis 
money in Australia affd returned some years ago to the old country. One of the 
farms which he held, that of Hatherley, was let to Mr. Charles McCarthy, who 
was also an ex-Australian. The men had known each other in the colonies, so that 
it was not unnatural that when they came to settle down they should do so as 
near each other as possible. Turner was apparently the richer man, so McCarthy 
became his tenant but still remained, it seems, upon terms of perfect equality, as 
they were frequently together. McCarthy had one son, a lad of eighteen, and Turner 
had an only daughter of the same age, but neither of them had wives living. They 
appear to have avoided the society of the neighbouring English families and to 
have led retired lives, though both the McCarthys were fond of sport and were 
frequently seen at the race-meetings of the neighbourhood. McCarthy kept two 
servants~a man and a girl. Turner had a considerable household, some half-dozen 
at the least. That is as much as I have been able to gather about the families. Now 
for the facts. 

"^On June 3d, that is, on Monday last, McCarthy left his house at Hatherley 
about three in the afternoon and walked down to the Boscombe Pool, which is 
a small lake formed by the spreading out of the stream which runs down the 
Boscombe Valley. He had been out with his serving-man in the morning at Ross, 
and he had told the man that he must hurry, as he had an appointment of impor¬ 
tance to keep at three. From that appointment he never came back alive. 

"‘From Hatherley Farmhouse to the Boscombe Pool is a quarter of a mile, and 
two people saw him as he passed over this ground. One was an old woman, whose 
name is not mentioned, and the other was Wflliam Crowder, a game-keeper in the 
employ of Mr. Turner. Both these witnesses depose that Mr. McCarthy was walk¬ 
ing alone. The game-keeper adds that within a few minutes of his seeing Mr. 
McCarthy pass he had seen his son, Mr. James McCarthy, going the same way 
with a gun under his arm. To the best of his belief, the father was actually in sight 
at the time, and the son was following him. He thought no more of the matter 
until he heard in the evening of the tragedy that had occurred. 

“The two McCarthys were seen after the time when William Crowder, the 
game-keeper, lost sight of them. The Boscombe Pool is thickly wooded round, 
with just a toge of grass and of reeds round the edge. A girl of fourteen. Patience 
Moran, who is the daughter of the lodge-keeper of the Boscombe Valley estate, 
was in one of the woods picking flowers. She states that while she was thm she 
saw, at the border of the wood and close by the lake, Mr. McCarthy and his son, 
and that they appeared to be having a violent quarrel. She heard Mr. McCarthy 
the elder using very strong language to his son, and she saw the latter raise up his 
hand as if to strike his father. She was so frightened by their violence that she 
ran away and told her mother when she reached home that she had left the two 
McCarthys quarrelling near Boscombe Pool, and that she was a^d tl^ th^^ 
were going to fight. She had hardly said tiie words when young Mr. McCarthy 
came tunning up to the lodge to say that he had found his 
wood, and to ask for the help of the lodge-keeper. He was much excited, withom 
eith« his gun or his hat, and his right hand and sleeve were observed to be stained 
with fresh blood. On following him they found tire dead body strobed out upon 
the grass beside Ac pool. The head had been beaten in by repeal btaw of mme 
heavy and blunt weapem. The itw such as might very well have been 
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inflicted bjr the batt<«nd of hts (on’s gun, which was found Ijong on die gtass 
within a f^ paces of the body. Under these cucumstances the young man was 
instantly arrested, and a verdict of Snlful murder' havmg been tettKned at the 
mquest on Tuesday, he was on Wednesday brought before the magistrates at Ross, 
who have referred the case to the nest Assizes. Those are the mam facts of the case 
as they came out before the coroner and the pohce^ourt.” 

“I could hardly imagine a more damning case,” I remarked. “If ever circum* 
stantial evidence pomted to a cnmmal it does so here.” 

“Circumstantial evidence is a very tncky thmg,” answered Holmes thoughtfull: 
“It may seem to point very straight to one thing, but if you shift your own poi^ 
of view a htde, you may find it pomtmg in an equally uncompromismg mann 
to somediing entirely different. It must be confess^, however, that the case loo^ 
esceedingly grave against the young man, and it is very possible that he is mde 
the culpnb There are several people m the neighbourhood, however, and among 
them Turner, the daughter of the neighbounng land-owner, who believe in 
his innocence, and who have retamed Lestrade, whom you may recollect m con¬ 
nection with ‘A Study in Scarlef, to work out the case in his interest. Lestrade, 
being rather puzzled, has referred the case to me, and hence it is that two middle- 
aged gentlemen are flying westward at fifty miles an hour instead of quietly di¬ 
gesting then breakfuts at home.” 

“I am afeaid," said I, “that the tects are so obvious that you will find little credit 
to be gamed out of this case.” 

“There is nothing more deceptive than an obvious fact,” he answered, laughing 
“Besides, we may chance to hit upon some other obvious facts which may have 
been by no means obvious to Mr. Lestrade. You know me too well to thmk that 
1 am boasting when I say diat I shall either confirm or destroy his theory by means 
which he IS quite incapable of employing, or even of understanding To take the 
fiat example to hand, I very clearly perceive that m your bedroom the window is 
upon the tight-hand side, and yet I question whether Mr. Lestrade would have 
noted even so sdf-evident a thing as t^L” 

“How on eardi—^ 

“My dear fellow, I know yon wdl. I know the mihtary neatness which character¬ 
izes yon. Yon shave every mommg, and m this season you shave by the sunlight, 
but since your shavmg is less and less complete as we get farther back on the left 
side, until It becomes positivdy dovenly as we get round the angle of the jaw, it is 
surdly very dear that diat si^ is less illuininated than the other. I could not 
nnagme a man of your habits looking at bunsdf in an equal h^t and being satisfied 
with such a result 1 only quote this as a tnvial example of obsovabon and mference. 
Hierem lies my mdtier, and it is fust possible that it may be of some service m 
die investigation which lies before us. There are one or two mmor pomts which 
were brought out m the inquest *8d which are wordi considering.” 

"What are they?” 

"It appeaa that his anest did not take place at once, but after the return to 
Hatheriey Farm. On the mspectm of constabulary informing him that he was a 
{xnsoner, he remarked that he was not surpnsed to hear it and that it was no more 
dian his deserts. This observation of his had the natural effect of removing any 
traces of doubt which might have remained in the minds of the coroner’s jury.” 

“It was a confessiott,” I ejaculated. 

“No, for it was followed a protestation of innocence.” 
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^Coming on the top of such a damning series of events^ it vm at least a most 
suspicious remark.** 

**00 the contrary,Holmes, "it is die brightest rift which I can at present 
see in the clouds. However innocent he might be, he could not be such an absolute 
imbecile as not to see that the circumstances were very bladk against him. Had 
he appeared surprised at his own arrest, or feigned indignation at it, I should have 
looked upon it as highly suspicious, bmuse such surpnse or anger would not be 
natural under the circumstances, and yet might appear to be the best policy to a 
scheming man. His frank acceptance of the situation marks him as either an inno¬ 
cent man, or dse as a man of considerable self-restraint and firmness. As to his 
remark about his deserts, it was also not unnatural if you consider that he stood 
beside the dead body of his father, and that there is no doubt that he had that very 
day so far forgotten his filial duty as to bandy words with him, and even, according 
to the little girl whose evidence is so important, to raise his hand as if to strike 
him. The self-reproach and contrition which are displayed in his remark appear to 
me to be the signs of a healthy mind rather than of a guilty one." 

I shook my head. "Many men have been hanged on hx slitter evidence," 1 
remarked. 

"So they have. And many men have been wrongfully hanged." 

"What 1$ the young man’s own account of the matter?" 

"It IS, 1 am afraid, not very encouraging to his supporters, though there are one 
or two points m it which are suggestive. You will find it here, and may read it for 
yourself." 

He picked out from his bundle a copy of the local Herefordshire paper, and 
having turned down the sheet he point^ out the paragraph in which the unfor¬ 
tunate young man had given his own statement of what had occurred. I settled 
myself down in the comer of the carnage and read it very carefully. It ran in this 
way: 


Mr James McCarthy, the only son of the deceased, was then called and 
gave evidence as follows: "I had been away from home for three days at 
Bnstol, and had only just returned upon the morning of last Monday, the 
3d. My father was absent from home at the time of my arrival, and 1 was 
informed by the maid that he had driven over to Ross with John Cobb, the 
groom. Shortly after my return 1 heard the wheels of his trap in the yard, 
and, looking out of my window, I saw him get out and walk rapidly out of 
the yard, though I was not aware in which direction he was going. I then 
took my gun and strolled out in die direction of the Boscomte Fool, with 
the intention of visiting the rabbit-warren which is upon the other side. On 
my way I saw William Crowder, the game-keeper, as he had stated in his 
evidence; but he is mistaken in thinkmg that 1 was following my father. 1 
had no idea that he was in front of me. When about a hundred yards from 
the pool I heard a cry of ^Cooeei’ which was a usual signal b^een my 
father and mysdf. I then burned forward, and found him standing by the 
pool. He appwed to be much surprised at seeing me and asked me radier 
roughly what I was doing there. A conversation ensued which led to high 
words and almost to blows, for my &ther was a man of a very violent temper. 
Seeing that his passion was becoming ungovernable, I left him and returned 
towards Matherley Farm, t had not gone more than 150 yards, however, 
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when I heard a hideous outcry behind me, which caused me to run back 
again. 1 found my father expiring upon the ground, with his head terribly 
in)ured. I dropped my gun and held him in my arms, but he almost instantly 
expired. I knelt beside him for some minutes, and then made my way to 
Mr. Turner's lodge-keeper, his house being the nearest, to ask for assistance. 
I saw no one near my father when I returned, and 1 have no idea how he 
came by his injunes. He was not a popular man, being somewhat oold and 
forbidding m his manners; but he had, as far as 1 know, no active enemies. 
I know nothing further of the matter." j 

The Coroner: Did your father make any statement to you before he died? 

Witness: He mumbled a few words, but I could only catch some allusm 
to a rat. 1 

TTie Coroner: What did you understand by that? 

Witness It conveyed no meaning to me. I thought that he was delirious, 

The Coroner: What was the point upon which you and your father had 
this final quarrel? 

Witness: I should prefer not to answer. 

The Coroner: 1 am afraid that I must press it. 

Witness* It is really impossible for me to tell you. I can assure you that 
It has nothing to do with iht sad tragedy which followed. 

The Coroner: That is for the court to decide. I need not point out to you 
that your refusal to answer will prejudice your case considerably in any 
future proceedings which may arise. 

Witness: I must still refuse. 

The Coroner: I understand that the cry of "Cooce" was a common signal 
between you and your father? 

Witness. It was. 

The Coroner: How was it, then, that he uttered it before he saw you, and 
before he even knew that you had returned from Bnstol? 

Witness (with considerable confusion): I do not know. 

A Juryman: Did you see nothing which aroused your suspicions when you 
returned on hearing the cry and found your father fatally injured? 

Witness: Nothing definite. 

The Coroner: What do you m^n? 

Witness. I was so disturbed and excited as I rushed out into the open, 
that I could think of nothing except of my father. Yet I have a vague im¬ 
pression that as I ran forward summing lay upon the ground to the left of 
me. It seemed to me to be something gray in colour, a coat of some sort, 
or a plaid perhaps. When I rose from my father I looked round for it, but it 
was gone. 

“Do you mean that it disappeared before you went for help?" 

“Yes, it was gone." 

“You cannot say what it was?" 

“No, I had a feeling something was tfiere." 

“How far from the body?" 

“A dozen yards or so." 

“And how far from the edge of the wood?" 

“About the same." 

“Then if it was removed it was while you wtte within a dozen yards of it?" 
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"Yea, tot wi& my bade towards it” 

Thu condodej^the esammation of the witness. 

"I see,” said I as I i^ced down the colnmn, "diat the coronet in hu condndmg 
remarks was lather severe upon young McCarthy. He calb attenbon, and with rea> 
son, to die discrepancy about hu hither having signalled to him before seeing him, 
also to hu refusal to give detaib of hu conversabon with hu hither, and hu singular 
account of hu hither's dymg words. They are all, as he remarks, very much against 
the son” 

Holmes laughed softly to himsdf and stretched hunself out upon the cushioned 
seat. "Both you and the coroner have been at some pains,” said he, "to single out 
the very strongest pomb in the young man’s hivour Don’t you see that yon al¬ 
ternately give him credit for having too much imaginabon and too httle? Too htde, 
if he could not mvent a cause of quarrel which would give him the sympadiy of the 
iurj^ too mudi, if he evolved from hu own umer consciousness anythmg so outri 
as a dying reference to a rat, and the incident of die vanishing dodi. No, sir, I 
shall approach thu case from the point of view that what thu young man says u 
true, and we shall see whither that faypothesu will lead us. And now here u my 
podket Petrarch, and not another word shall I say of thu case unbl we are on the 
scene of action. We lunch at Swindon, and I see that we shall be there m twenty 
minutes ” 

It was needy four o’clock when we at bst, after passing tfarou^ the beaubful 
Stroud Valley, and over the broad gleaming Severn, found ourselves at the pretty 
litde country-town of Ross. A lean, fenet-like man, futbve and sly4ooking, was 
waiting for us upon the platfonra In spite of the light brown dustcoat and leather- 
leggings which he wore m deference to hu rusbc surroundings, I had no difScdty 
m recognizing Lestrade, of Scotbnd Yard With hun we drove to the Herefmd 
Arms where a room had already been engaged for us. 

"I have ordered a carriage,” said Lestrade as we sat over a cup of tea. "I knew 
your energetic nature^ and that you would not be happy unbl you had been on the 
scene of the crime.” 

"It was very nice and complunentaiy of you,” Holmes answered "It u enbrdy 
a quesbon of barometric pressure.” 

Lestrade looked startled "I do not quite follow,” be said 

"How u the glass? Twenty-nme, I see. No wind, and not a cloud m the sky I 
have a easeful of ci^uettes here which need smoking, and die sofa u very mudi 
supenor to the usual country hotel abominabon I do not think that it u probable 
that I shall use the carnage to-night.” 

Lestrade laughed indulgently. "You have, no doubt, already formed your con¬ 
clusions from the newspapers,” he said "The case u as pbm as a pikestaff, and the 
more one goes mto it the phmer it becomes. Still, (ff course, one can’t refuse a 
lady, and such a very posibve one, too She had heard of you, and would have your 
opinion, though I repeatedly told her that there was nothing vdiich you could do 
which I had not already done. Why, bless my soull here is her carnage at the 
door." 

He had hardly spoken before there rushed into the room one ol the most lovely 
young women that I have ever seen in my life. Her violet eyes shining, her lips 
parted, a pmk dush upon her cheeb, all thought of her natural reserve lost in her 
overpowering ezntement and concern 
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Mr. Sherkxik Hdatesl* she cried, ^ndng from one to the other of ns, and 
finally, with a woman’s quidc intuition, fastoiing upon my compamon, "I am so 
glad tliat you have come. I have driven down to tdl you so. I know that James 
didn’t do it. I know it, and I want you to start upon your woric knowing i^ too. 
Never let yourself doubt upon that point. We have known each other since we were 
httle children, and I know his faulb as no one dse does; but he is too tender¬ 
hearted to hurt a fly. Such a charge is absurd to anyone who really knows him.” 

“I hope ve may clear him. Miss Turner,” said Sherlodc Holmes. "You may, rdy 
upon my doing all that I can.” | 

‘3ut you have read die evidence. You have formed some conclusion? D(x you 
not see some loophole, some flaw? Do you not yourself think that he is innocmt?” 

T think that it is very probable.” \ 

‘There, nowl” she cned, throwing back her head and looking defiantly at 
Lestiade. ‘Ton heart He gives me hopes.” t 

Lestrade shrugged his shoulders. T am afraid that my colleague has been a 
little quick in forming his conclusions,” he said. 

“But he is right. OhI I know that he is right. James never did it. And about hu 
quarrel with his father, I am sure that the reason why he would not speak about 
it to the coroner was b^use I was concerned in it” 

Tn what way?” asked Holmes. 

“It IS no tune for me to hide anything. James and his father had many dis¬ 
agreements about me. Mr. McCarthy was very anxious diat there should be a 
marriage between us. James and I have always loved each other as brother and 
sister; but of course he is young and has seen very litde of life yet, and-and—wdl, 
he naturally did not wish to do anything like diat yet So diere were quarrds, and 
this, 1 am sure, was one of them.” 

“And your father?” asked Holmes. ‘Was he in fovonr of such a union?” 

‘No, he was averse to it also. No one but Mr. McCarthy was in favour of it” A 
quid; blush passed over her fresh young face as Holmes shot one of his keen, 
questioning Ranees at her. 

”Thank yon for diis information,” said he. “May I see your father if I call to¬ 
morrow?” 

"I am afraid the doctor won’t allow it.” 

”The doctor?” 

‘Tes, have you not heard? Poor father has never been strrmg for years back, 
but dus has broken him down completdiy. He has taken to his bed, and Dr. 
Willows says dot he is a wxedc and ^t hh nervmis system is shattered. Mr. Mc¬ 
Carthy was the only man alive who had known dad in the dd days in Victoria.” 

‘Nal In Victoria! That is important” 

‘Tes, at the mines.” 

‘IQuite t(« at the gdd^nines, sriwre, as I understand, Mr. Turner made his 

mooef.” 

‘Tes, certainly.” 

”Tliank you, Mias Turner. Yon have been of material assistance to me.” 

‘Ton win M me if you have any news tomorrow. No doubt you wfll go to the 
prison to see James. Oh, it you do^ Mr. Holmes, do tdl him diat I know him to be 
innocent” 

Twill, Mias Turner.” 

T must go home now, for dad is vety ill, and he misses n» so if I leaye him. 
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Good^^e, and Cod hdp yoa in yonr ondatBUng.” She honied from die mom 
as impidsivefy a< die had enteied, and we heard the wheds of her carriage mtde 
off down the street * 

*1 am as ham ed <rf you. Holmes,” said Lestrade with dignity after a few minutes’ 
sSenoe. "Why should you raise op hopes which you are bound to disappoint? I 
am not over>tender of heart but I call it crad 

”I diink diat 1 see my way to dealing James McCardty,” said Holmes. ”Have 
you an order to see him in i^ison?” 

"Yes, but only for yon and me.” 

"Then I shall reconsider my resolution about going out We have still time to 
take a train to Hereford and see him tonight?” 

“Ample." 

"Hien let us do so. Watscm, I fear that you will find it very slow, but I shall 
only be away a couple of hours.” 

I walked down to the station with them, and frien wandered through the streets 
(rf the little town, finally returning to the hotd, where 1 ley upon the sofr and 
tried to mterest myself in a ydlow-backed novd. The puny plot of the story was 
so tfam, however, when compared to the deep mystery through whkh we were 
groping, and I found my attention wander so continually from the fiction to the 
fact, that I at last flung it across the room and gave mysdf up entirdy to a con¬ 
sideration of the events of the day. Supposing that diis unhappy young man’s story 
were absdutdy true, then what hellish thmg, what absolutdy unforeseen and 
extraordinary calamity could have occurred between die time when he parted from 
his father, and the moment whoi, drawn bad: by his screams, he rushed into the 
glade? It was somethmg temble and deadly. W^at could it be? Might not the 
nature of the mjuries reveal something to my medical instincts? I tang die bdQ 
and called fm the weekly county paper, which contained a verbatim account of 
the inquest. In the surgeon’s deposition it was stated that the posterior diird of 
the left parietal bone and the 1^ half of the occipital bone had been shattered 
by a heavy blow from a blunt weapon. 1 marked die spot upon my own head. 
Clearly such a blow must have been struck from behind. That was to some extent 
in fiivour of the accused, as when seen quarrelling he was face to face widi his 
father. Still, it did not go for very much, for the older man mig^t have turned 
his bade before the blow fdl. Still, it might be wordi while to call Holmes’s atten¬ 
tion to it. Then there was the peculiar dying reference to a rat. What could that 
mean? It could not be delirium. A man dying from a sodden blow does not com¬ 
monly become delirious. No, it was mote likdy to be an attempt to explain how he 
met his fate. But what could it indicate? I cudgelled my brains to fi^ some pos¬ 
sible explanation. And then the incident of the gray cloth seen by young Mo* 
Carthy. If that were true die mordem must have drrqiped some p^ of bis dress, 
presumably his overcoat, in his flight and must have had the hardihood to return 
and to carry it away at the instant when the son was kneeling with his back turned 
not a dosen paces off. What a tissue of mystenes and improbabilities the whole 
thing was! 1 did not wonder at Lestrade's opinion, and yet I had so much faith in 
Sherlock Holmes’s insight that I could not lose hope as long as every fresh fact 
seemed to strengthen his conviction of young McCarthy’s innocence. 

It was late befrne Sherlock Hdmes return^. He came bad: alone, for Lestrade 
was stayii^ in lodgings in the town. 

"The 1 ^ stm keeps very hight” he remarked as he sat down. "It is of impor- 
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t»nce tibat it ibodd not non before we «e able to go over foe gnwad. On ^ 
ofoa hand, a man foould be at his very bmt and keenest for sufo nice work as 
foat, and I did not wish to do it when fagged a long journey. I have seen young 
MeCarfoy” 

“And what did you leant from him?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Could be throw no light?” 

“None at all. I was inclined to think at one time that he knew who had done it 
and was screening him or her, but I am convinced now foat he is as puzzlec^ as 
everyone else. He is not a very quick-witted youth, though comely to look at a^, 

I should think, sound at heart.” 

“I cannot admire his taste,” I remarked, “if it is indeed a fact that he was avei^ 
to a marriage wifo so charming a young lady as this Miss Turner.” 

“Ah, thereby hangs a rather painful tale. This fellow is madly, insandy, ii^ 
love wifo her, but some two years ago, when he was oitly a lad, and before he 
really knew her, for she had bm away five years at a boarding-school, what does 
foe idiot do but get into the clutches of a bmmaid in Bristol and marry her at a 
registry office? No one knows a word of the matter, but you can itrragine how 
maddening it must be to him to be upbraided for not doing what he would give 
bis vary eyes to do, but what he knows to be absdutely impossible. It was sheer 
frenzy of this sort which made him fotow his hands up into foe air when his 
fofoer, at their last interview, was goading him on to propose to Miss Turner. 
On the other hand, be had no means of supporting himself, and his father, who 
was by all accormts a very hard man, would have thrown him over utterly had he 
known foe truth. It was with his barmaid wife that he had spent the last three 
days in Bristol, and his fofoer did not know where he was. Mark that point. It is 
of importance. Good has come out of evil, however, for the barmaid, finding from 
foe papers foat he is in serious trouble and likely to be hanged, has thrown him 
over utterly and has written to him to say that foe has a husband already in the 
Bermuda Dockyard, so that there is really no tie between them. 1 think that that 
bit of iKws has consoled young McCarthy for all that he has sufiered.” 

“But if he is innocent, who has done it?” 

“Ahl who? I would call your attention very particulady to two points. One is that 
foe murdered man had an appointment with someone at foe pool, and foat the 
someone could not have been his son, for his son was away, and he did not know 
when he would return. The second is that the murdered man was heard to cry 
M^ooeel’ before he knew foat his son l»d returned. Those ate the crucial points 
upon whifo foe case dqpends. And now let us talk about George Meredith, if you 
please, and we foaQ leave aU minor nutten until to-morrow.” 

Them was no tain, as Hoiines had foretdd, and foe mmning brote bright and 
cfooffiess. At nine o'dock Lestn^. c^tol for ns wifo the carriage and we set ofi 
for Htfoedcy fiam and the Bosocnnbe Ford. 

“llMte is serieus news this morning,” Lestnde rfoserved. “It is said foat Mr. 
Tumei^ foe Bdl, it so ill foat bis life is deqtaired of.” 

“An cld^snaa, I ptesurntf” arid Hdmes. 

“AbotA forty; but Ifo confotution has been foatteced I 9 bis Ufe fonoad, and 
iiie hat'been fo lai&ng bealfo for some time. This bushiest bat bod a vmy bad 
effect upon hhn. He was aii ^ Mead of McCarfoy't, and* 1 may ad^ a great 
benefactor to him, for I bayelesiined foM be.gave,hhn.Ihhheilqr Farm lent-ffee.” 
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"^Indeed! Hiat is intemting,^ said Hoimes. 

"'Oh, yest In a hui^red other ways he has hdped him. Everybody about here 
speaks of his kindness^ him.’’ 

‘Heallyl Does it not strike you as a litrie singular that this McCarthy, who 
appean to have had little of his own, and to have been under such obligations to 
Turner, should still talk of marrying his son to Turner’s daughter, who is, pre¬ 
sumably, heiress to the estate, and that in such a very cocksuxe manner, as if it 
were merely a case of a proposal and all else would follow? It is the more strange, 
since we know that Turner himself was averse to the idea. The daughter told us 
as much. Do you not deduce something from that?” 

'’We have got to the deductions and the inferences,” said Lestrade, winking 
at me. ”I find it hard enough to tackle facts, Holmes, without flying away after 
theories and fancies.” 

**You axe right,” said Holmes demurely; "you do find it very hard to tackle the 
facts” 

"Anyhow, I have grasped one fact which you seem to find it difficult to get 
hold of,” replied Lestrade with some warmth. 

"And that is—” 

"That McCarthy senior met his death from McCarthy junior and that all theo¬ 
ries to the contrary are the merest moonshine.” 

"Well, moonshine is a brighter thing than fog,” said Holmes, laughing. "But I 
am very much mistaken if this is not Hatherley Farm upon the left.” 

"Yes, that is it.” It was a widespread, comfortable-looking building, two-storied, 
slate-roofed, with great yellow blotches of lichen upon the ^y walls. The drawn 
blinds and the smokeless chimneys, however, gave it a stricken look, as though 
the weight of this horror still lay hwvy upon it. We called at the door, when the 
maid, at Holmes's request, showed us the boots which her master wore at the time 
of his death, and also a pair of the son’s, though not the pair which he had then 
had. Having measured these very carefully from seven or eight different points, 
Holmes desired to be led to the court-yard, from which we all followed the winding 
track which led to Boscombe Pool. 

Sherlock Holmes was transformed when he was hot upon such a scent as this. 
Men who had only known the quiet thinker and logician of Baker Street would 
have failed to recognize him. His face flushed and darkened. His brows were drawn 
into two hard black lines, while his eyes shone out from beneath thein with a 
steely glitter. His face was bent downward, bis shoulders bowed, his lips coin- 
pressed, and the veins stood out like whipcord in his long, sinewy n^k. His nostnls 
seemed to dilate with a purely animal lust for the chase, and ha mind was so 
absolutely concentrated upon the matter before him that a question or remark 
fell unheeded upon his ears, or, at Ac most, only provoked a quick, impatient 
snarl in reply. Swiftly and silently he made his way along the track which ran 
through Ac meadows, and so by way of the woods to the Boscombe Pool It was 
damp, marshy ground, as is all that district, and there were marks of inany f^, 
both upon Ae path and amid the short grass which bounded it on either side. 
Sometmxes Holmes would hurry on, sometimes st<^ dead, and onw he made quite 
a little detour into the meadow, Lestrade and 1 walked bdhind him, the detective 
indifferent and contemptuous, while I watched my friend with Ac interest which 
sprat* from Ae conviction that every one of his actions was dkected towards a 

di^ntmeiid* 
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*hie Botcombe Pod, which is a littie reed-girt sheet cd water tome yards 
across, is situated at the boundary between t^ Haiherky Farm and the private 
path of the wealthy Mr. Turner. Above the woods which lined it upon the farther 
side we could see the red, jutting pinnacles which mailced the site of the rich land- 
owner’s dwelling. On the Hatherley side of the pool the woods grew very thidc, 
and there was a narrow belt of sodden grass twenty paces across between the edge 
of the trees and the reeds which lined the lake. Lestrade showed us the exact spot 
at which the body had been found, and, indeed, so moist was the ground, ^t 
I could plainly see the traces which had been left by the fall of die stricken nun. 
To Holmes, as 1 could see by his eager face and peering eyes, very many omet 
things were to be read upon the tmmpled grass. He ran round, like a dog who is 
picking up a scent, and Aoi turned upon my companion. \ 

“What did you go into the pool for?” he asked. \ 

“I fished about with a rake. I thought there might be some weapon or otn\^ 
trace. But how on earth —" 

“Oh, tut, tut! 1 have no timel That left foot of youn with its inward twist is all 
over the place. A mole could trace it, and there it vanishes among the reeds. Oh, 
how simple it would all have been had I been here before they came like a herd of 
buffalo and wallowed all over it. Here is where the party with the lodge-keeper 
came, and they have covered all tracks for six or eight feet round the body. But 
here are three separate tracks of the same feet." He drew out a lens and lay dowp 
upon his waterproof to have a better view, talking all the time rather to hims^ 
titon to us. “These are young McCarthy’s fwt. Twice he was walking, and once he 
ran swffdy, so that the soles are deeply marked and the heels hardly visible. That 
bean out 1^ story. He ran when he saw his father on the ground. Then here are 
the father’s feet as he paced up and down. What is this, then? It b the butt-end of 
the gun as the son stood listening. And this? Ha, hal What have we here? 'Tiptoest 
tiptoes! Square, too, quits unusual bootsi They cmne, they go, they come again— 
of course that was for the cloak. Now where did they come from?” He ran up and 
down, sometimes losing, sometimes finding the track until we were well within the 
edge of the wood and under tiie shadow of a great beech, the largest tree in the 
nei^bourhood. Holmes traced his way to the farther side of this and lay down 
once mote upon his face with a littie cry of satisfaction. For a long time he re¬ 
mained there, turning over the leaves and dried stKks, gatiiering up what seemed 
to me to be dost uito an mivelope and examining with his lens not (mty the ground 
but even the bark of the tree as far as he could teach. A jagged stone was lying 
among ^ moss, and this also he carefully examined and retained. Then he fol¬ 
lowed a patiiway through tire wood until he came to the highroad, where aB traces 
were lost. 

. Tt has been a ease of ccmsidetable interest,” he remarked, returning to his nat- 
ued maunor. “I fancy that this gray house on the rif^t murt be the lo^. I think 
tiint I will go in ai^ have a word with Moran, and petiuips write a tittle note. 
Having done tint, we may drive bKk to oat hmdraus. You may walk to tire 
esh, and I riull be with you presently.” 

' It was about tea minutes before we veined our cab and drove bad: into Ross, 
Udmes still carryfog with hid the stoiie which he had pidmd up in the wood. 
- t- “inrit may interest yon, Lestrade,” he rmnatked, hd^fing it out. “The murder was 

:;..V^seenonMiib.”' 
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Tliete ne none.” 

How do yon lox^ then?” 

'The gnss was gtcmdng under it It had only lain then a few days. Tlien was 
no sign of a place whence it had been taken. It corresponds with the inlnties. 
Then is no sign of any other weapon.” 

"And the murdoer?” 

"Is a tall man, left-handed, limps with die right leg, wears thick-soled shootnig- 
hoob and a gray doak, smokes Indian cigars, uses a dgar-hcdder, and carries a 
blunt pen-knife in his pocket. Thera an several other indications, but these may 
be enough to aid us in our search.” 

Lestrade laughed. 1 am afraid that I am still a sceptic,” he said. ‘Theruies an 
all very well, but we have to deal with a hard-headed Brit^ jury.” 

“Nous vemms" answered Holmes calmly. ‘Tou work your own mediod, and I 
shall work mine. I shall be busy this afternoon, and shall probably return to London 
by the evening train.” 

”And leave your case unfinished?” 

•T^o, finished.” 

“But the mystery?” 

“It is solved.” 

“Who was die criminal, then?” 

“The gendeman I describe.” 

“But who is he?” 

“Surely it would not be difficult to find out. This is not such a populous nei^- 
bourhood.” 

Lesbade shrugged his shoulders. “I am a practical man,” he said, “and I really 
cannot undertake to go about the country looking for a left-handed gendeman 
with a game-leg. I should become the laughing-stock of Scotland Yard.” 

“AO right,” said Holmes quiedy. “I have given you the chance. Here an your 
lodgings. Good-bye. I shall drop you a line befora I leave.” 

Having left Lestrade at his rooms, we drove to our hotd, when we found lunch 
upon the bble. Holmes was silent and buried in thought with a pained expression 
upon his face, as one who finds himself in a perplexing position. 

“Lord: here, Watson,” he said when the cloth was elated; “just sit down in 
this chair and let me preadi to you for a littie. I don’t know quite what to do, and 
1 diould value your advice. Light a cigar and let me expound.” 

"Pray do so.” 

“Wdl, now, in considering this case then an two poinb about young Mc¬ 
Carthy's narrative which struck us both instandy, although they imptmed me in 
his favour and you against him. One was the fact that his fiuher should, according 
to his account, cry 'Cooeel' befora seeing him. The other was his singular d)ii% 
lefennoe to a rat. He mumbled several words, you undersbnd, but that was all 
dut caught the son’s ear. Now fnun this double point our research must conip 
mepce, and we will bqtin it by presuming that what the lad says is absdutdy true.” 

"What of this ‘Cooeel’ then?" 

“Wdl, obviously it ctmld not have been meant for the son. The son, as ffir as 
he knew, was in Bristol. It vras men dunce diat he within oiishot. 
‘Ct^I’ was ewant to attract the attention of whoever, it was dut he Itod ^ ap- 
puntmeat w^. But T!!ooee’ is a distinedy Australian cry, and one which is usM 
hedswn Au^Uans. These is a strong presumptimi that die .person 'vboia kfe- 
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Cnrthy oqpected to meet liim et Botcombe Pod was someone who had been in 
Austtalia." 

“What of toe lat, then?" 

Sherlock Hdmes took a folded paper from his pocket and flattmed it out on 
toe table. “This is a map of toe Colony of Vktoria ” he said. “I wired to Bristol for 
it last ni^t.” He put his hand over put of the map. “What do you read?” 

“ARAT," I read. 

“And now?” He raised his hand. j 

“BALLARAT.” { 

“Quite so. That was the word the man uttered, and of which his son cnly 
caught the last two syllables. He was trying to utter the name of his murdeim. 
So and so, of BaUarat.” ^ 

“It is wonderful!” I exclaimed. \ 

“It is obvious. And now, yon see, I had narrowed toe field down considerably. 
The possession of a gray garment was a third point which, granting the son’s state* 
ment to be correct, was a certainty. We have come now out of mete vagueness to 
the definite conception of an Ausbalian from Ballarat with a gray cloak.” 

“Certainly.” 

“And one who was at home in the di^ct, for the pool can only be approached 
by the brm or by toe estate, where strangers could hardly wander.” 

“Quite so.” 

“Then comes our expedition of to-day. By an examination of the ground I gained 
toe trifling details which I gave to that imbecile Lestrade, as to the personality 
(rf toe criminal.” 

*3ut how did you gain them?” 

“You know my method. It is founded upon toe observation of trifles.” 

“His height I know toat you might rou^ly judge from the length of his str^e. 
His boots, too, might be told from their traces.” 

“Yes, t^ were peculiar hoots.” 

“But his lamoiess?” 

“Tire inqpressiOQ of his right foot was always less distinct than his left. He put 
less wdght upon it. Why? Because he limped-he was lame.” 

^ut his 1^-handedness.” 

“Ycm were yourself struck by toe nature of the injury as recorded by the surgeon 
at ^ inquest Urn blow was struck from immediately bdiind, and yet was upon 
toe left sUe. Now, how can toat be unless it were by a left-ha^ed nun? He had 
stood behind toat tree dieting the interview between tob fiather and son. He had 
even touflced toere. I found the ato df a dgat which my special knowledge of 
tobacco ashes enaUes me to pnmounce as an Indian c^. I have, as you know, 
devoted some attention to this, and wrflten a little monogrqrh on toe ashes of 
i^o diflb w n t vattettes of cigar, and tigarette tobacco. Having found dm ash, 
l.toen fooked round and dhcoveied toe stump among .j^m most ttom he had tossed 
ft. It was on Indkn cigar, 6f tlm vniety which ore rolfod in Rotterdam.” 

; “fold the dgt»-holdetr 

' IT could see toat toe end had not been in hit monto. Therefine he used a 
holdec. The tip had been cut of^ not bitten bitt toe cut was not a (dean die, 
I dednc^ a tflnnt pen-kidfe.” 

I I laid, "yoa have drawn a wd round fids BHin fna wl^ be cannot 

and you have saved an innocent hnmiui it tndf it if you bad cot the 
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cord whidi was hanging him. I see the direction in which all this points. The 
culprit is—** 0 

"Mr. John Turner,'^ cried the hotd waiter^ opening the door of our sitting-room, 
and ushering in a visitor. 

The man who entered was a strange and impressive figure. His slow, limping 
step and bowed shoulders gave the appearance of decrepitude, and yet his l»id, 
deep-lined, craggy features, and his enormous limbs showed that he was possessed 
of unusual strength of body and of character. His tangled beard, grizzled hair, and 
outstanding, drooping eyebrows combined to give an air of dignity and power to 
his appearance, but his face was of an ashen white, while his lips and the comers 
of his nostrils were tinged with a shade of blue. It was clear to me at a glance 
that he was in the grip of some deadly and chronic disease. 

"Pray sit down on the sofa," said Holmes gently. "You had my note?" 

"Yes, the lodge-keeper brought it up. You said that you wished to see me here 
to avoid scandal." 

"1 thought people would talk if I went to the Hall." 

"And why did you wish to see me?" He looked across at my companion with 
despair in his weary eyes, as though his question was already answered. 

"Yes," said Holmes, answering the look rather than the words. "It is so. I know 
all about McCarthy." 

The old man sank his face in his hands. "God help me!" he cried. "But I would 
not have let the young man come to harm. 1 give you my word that I would have 
spoken out if it went against him at the Assizes." 

"1 am s^ad to hear you say so," said Holmes gravely. 

"1 would have spoken now had it not been for my dear girl. It would break her 
heart-it will break her heart when she hears that I am arrested." 

"It may not come to that," said Holmes. 

"What?” 

"1 am no ofiBcial agent. I understand that it was your daughter who requited 
my presence here, and I am acting in her interests. Young McCarthy must be got 
off, however.” 

"I am a dying man," said old Turner. "I have had diabetes for years. My doctor 
says it is a question whether I shall live a month. Yet 1 would rather die under my 
own roof than in a jail" 

Holmes rose and sat down at the table with his pen in his hand and a bundle of 
paper before him. "Just tell us the truth," he said. “I shall jot down the facts. You 
will sign it, and Watson here can witness it. Then I could produce your confesnon 
at the last extremity to save young McCarthy. I promise you that 1 shall not use it 
unless it is absolutely needed." 

"It*s as wen," said the old man; "it’s a question whether I didl Uve to the 
Assizes, so it ihatters little to me, but I should wish to spare Alfee flic shock. And 
now I will the thing dear to you; it has been a long time in the acting, but 
will not tdee me long to tdl. 

‘You didn't know tikis dead man, McCaitiiy. He was a devil incarnate. L tdl 
you that God ke^ you out (rf ti^ dutches of sudi a man as-he. Hh grip has been 
upon me dMse twenty yeats, and he has blasted n^ life, in you felt 1^ I esme 
to he hi his power. v« 

It ihe Mdy Wa at ihedhKixw* I was u young then, hot^dooiidt 
aud tejEUesSp leady to turn my bafid at anything; I got among bsd^ com p ^ tf j 
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to 6 xmk, had no luck with my dakii» took to the bmh» abd ttt a wocd became 
what you would call over here a highway robber. There were six of us» and we had a 
wild, free life of it, sticking up a station from time to time, or stopping &e wagons 
on the road to the diggings. Blade Jack of Ballatat was the name 1 went under, and 
out party is still remembered in the colony as the Ballarat Gang. 

**One day a gold convoy came down from Ballatat to Melbourne, and we lay in 
wait for it and attacked it There were six troopers and six of us, so it was a dose 
thing, but we emptied four of their saddles at the first volley. Three of our 
were killed, however, before we got the swag. I put my pistol to the head off the 
wagon«driver, who was this very man McCarthy. 1 wish to the Lord that 1 
shot him then, but I spared him, though I saw his wicked little eyes fixed on W 
face, as though to remember every feature. We got away with the gold, beesme 
wealthy men, and made our way over to Eng^d without being suspect^. Thipre 
I parted from my old pals and determined to settle down to a quiet and respectat^le 
life. I bought this estate, which chanced to be in the market, and 1 set mysdf to do a 
little good with my money, to make up for the way in which I had earned it I 
manied, too, and though my wife died young she left me my dear little Alice. 
Even when she was just a baby her wee hand seemed to lead me down the right 
path as nothing else had ever done. In a word, I turned over a new leaf and did 
my best to make up for the past. All was going well when McCarthy laid his grip 
upon me. 

"I had gone up to town about an investment, and I met him in Regent Street 
with hardly a coat to his back or a boot to his foot 

"^'Here we are, Jack,’ says he, touching me on the arm; Wll be as good as a 
family to you. There’s two of us, me and my son, and you can have tibe keeping of 
us. If you don’t-it’s a fine, law-abiding country is En^nd, and there’s always a 
policeman within hail.’ 

’’Well, down they came to the west country, there was no shaking them off, 
.and there they have lived rent free on my best land ever since. There was no test 
' for me, no peace, no forgetfulness; turn where I would, tibere was his cunning, 
grinning face at my elbow. It grew worse as Alice grew up, for he soon saw I was 
more afraid of her knowing my past than of the police. >^tever he wanted he 
must have, and whatever it was I gave him without question, land, money, houses, 
until at last he asked a thing which I could not give. He ask^ for Alice. 

’’Bis s(m, you see, had grown up, and so had my girl, and as I was known to be 
in weak health, it seemed a fine stroke to him that his lad should step into the 
whde property. But there I was firm. I would not have his cursed stock mixed 
with mine; not that 1 had any dislike to the lad, but his blood was in him, and 
that wa^ enough. I stood firm. McCarthy fibreatened. I braved him to do his worst. 
We were to meet at the poo! midway between cm houses to talk it over. 

"Whmi I went down there I found him tdking with his son, so I smbked a cigar 
and watted behind a tree until he sboukl be al^. But ai I listened to his ^ 
all that was Mack and bitter in me seemed to come uppermoit He was urging bis 
to ipany my daughter with as little regard for wh^ she mii^t Aink as if she 
\weie a slut frmn off the streets. It drove me mad to think that 1 md dl that I held 
post dear should be in Ae power of such a man as Aii. Gould i not snap Ac 
bond? 1 was already a dying and a desperate man. Ihough dear of mind and fairly 
limb, 1 knew Aat own foie was lededi. But my memory and my girlt 
, ||gA could be saved if I oouki but tibnee Aat fold tonpie^ I did it, Mr. Hdmes. 
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I wouM do it again. Deeply a$ I have ainned, I have led a life of martyrdom to 
atcme for it. But fh^ my gul should be entangled in the same meshes which 
held me was more than I could suffer. I struck him down with no more compunc* 
tion than if he had been some foul and venomous beast. His cry brought bade his 
son; but 1 had gained the cover of the wood, though I was forced to go back to fetch 
the cloak which 1 had dropped in my flight. That is the true story, gentlemen, of 
all that occurred.’' 

"*Wcll, it is not for me to judge you," said Holmes as the old man signed the 
statement which had been drawn out. “I pray that we may never be exposed to 
such a temptation." 

"I pray not, sir. And what do you intend to do?" 

"In view of your health, nothing. You are yourself aware that you will soon have 
to answer for your deed at a higher court than the Assizes. I will keep your con¬ 
fession, and if McCarthy is condemned I shall be forced to use it. If not, it shall 
never be seen by mortal eye; and your secret, whether you be alive or dead, shall 
be safe with us." 

“Farewell, then," said the old man solemnly. “Your own deathbeds, when they 
come, will be the easier for the thought of the peace which you have given to 
mine." Tottering and shaking in all his giant frame, he stumbl^ slowly from the 
room. 

“God help usl" said Holmes after a long silence. “Why does fate play such 
tricks with poor, helpless worms? I never hear of such a case as this that I do not 
think of Baxter’s words, and say. There, but for the grace of God, goes Sherlock 
Holmes.’" 

James McCarthy was acquitted at the Assizes on the strength of a number of 
objections which had been drawn out by Holmes and submitted to the defending 
counsel. Old Turner lived for seven months after our interview, but he is now 
dead; and there is eveiy prospect that the son and daughter may come to live 
happily together in ignorance of the black cloud which rests upon Aeir past. 


THE FIVE ORANGE PIPS 

Wren I glance over my notes and records of the Sherlock Holmes cases between 
the years ’82 and ’ 90,1 am faced by $0 many which present strange and intere^ng 
features diat it is no easy matter to know which to choose and which to leave. Smne^ 
however, have already gained publicity through the papers, and others have not 
offered a fleld for those peculiar qualities whi^ my frted possessed in so fai|^ a 
degree^ and which it is the object of these papers to illustrate. Some, too, have 
baffled his analyticB] skffl, and woifld as narratives, beginnings without an 
^ing, while others have been but partiaBy cleared up, and have fhek explana* 
tions imsnded ratter upon conjecture and surmise than on that absolute logical 
proof whkh was so dear to trim. There is, however, one of diese last whidh was so 
mmadsaUe te jti details and so startterg in Its results Oat I am tempted to give 
tmne adcomit d it in ipite of dre fact that dieie are points in connection udih k; 
whjkh nevd have bom, mid pfdnddy nc^ 
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The year ’87 furnished us with a long senes oi cases of greater or less interest, of 
whidi I retain die records. Among my headings under this one twelve months I 
find an account of die adventure of the Paradd Chamber, of the Amateur 
Mendicant Society, who held a luxunous dub in the lower vault d a furniture 
warehouse, of the facts connected with the loss of the Bnbsh bark Sophy Andtrtan, 
of the singular adventures of the Gnoe Patersons m the island of Ufia, and finally 
of the Camberwell poisoning case. In the latter, as may be remembered, Sherlock 
Holmes was able, by wmding up the dead man’s watch, to prove that it had been 
wound up two hours before, and that therefore the deceased had gone to bed 
withm that time -4 deduction which was of the greatest importance m deanng bp 
the case. AO these I may sketch out at some future date, but none of them premit 
Such singular features as the strange tram of circumstances which I have now takm 
up my pen to descnbe ' 

It was m the latter days of Sqitember, and the equmocbal gales had set in wit^ 
exceptional violence AU day fte wind had screamed and the rain had beateil 
agamst the wmdows, so that even here in the heart of great, hand-made London 
we were forced to raise our mmds for the mstant from the routine of life, and to 
recognize the presence of those great elemental forces which shnek at mankind 
through the bars of his civilization, like untamed beasts m a cage As evening 
drew in, the storm grew hi^er and louder, and the wind cned and sobbed like a 
child in the chimney. Sherlock Holmes sat moodily at one side of the fireplace 
cross-mdexing his records of crime, while I at the other was deep m one of Clark 
RusseH's fine sea-stones until the howl of the gale from without seemed to blend 
with the text, and the splash of the ram to lengthen out mto the long swash of 
the sea waves. My wife was on a visit to her motiier’s, and for a few days I was a 
dwdler once more in my old quarters at Baker Street 

"Why,” said I, glanang up at my companion, "that was surely the bell Who 
could come to-night? Some fnend of yours, perhaps?” 

"Except yourself 1 have ncme,” he answered "I do not encourage visitors ” 

"A clienL then?” 

"If so. It IS a senous case Nothing less would bnng a man out on such a day 
and at such an hour But I take it that it is more likely to be some crony of the 
landlady’s ” 

Sherlock Hdmes was wrong in his con)ecture, however, for there came a step in 
the passage and a tappmg at the door He stretched out his long arm to turn die 
lamp away from himsdf and towards the vacant chair upon which a newcomer 
most sit "Come ml” said he. 

The man who entered was young, some two^nd-twenty at the outside, well- 
grtximed and tnmly dad, with something cd refinement and delicacy in his baring. 
The streaming umbrdla which he held m ha hand, and hu long shining water- 
pKxrf tdd of &e fierce weather through which he had come. He lodced about hnn 
amqouily in the ^are of die lamp, and I could see that his face was pale and ha 
fieavy, like those of a man who u weighed down with some great anxiety. 

*1 owe you an apology,” he said, raising hu golden pince-nez to hu eyes. "I trust 
dint t am not mtmdmg. I fear that I have brought some traces of the storm and 
min fata your snug chamber.” 

me your coat and umbrdla,” said Hdma. "They may rest here on the 
IlMikmid wiB be dry presently. You ^ve come up from dm soutiHvest, I see.” 

T^es, from Hord^” 



*Tlttt day and diaBc murtun whidi 1 tee upon your toe caps is quite distiacttve.’' 

“I have come for advice.” 

That is easily got^ 

“Andhdp.” 

That is not alvrays so easy.” 

”I have heard of yon, Mr. Hdmes. I heard from Major Prendergast how you 
saved him in the Tanketville Club scandal.” 

”Ah, of course. He was wrongfully accused of cheating at cards.” 

”He said that you could solve anting.” 

”He said too much." 

"Tliat you are never beaten.” 

"I have been beaten four times-three times by men, and once by a woman.” 

"But what is Uiat compared with the number d your successes?” 

"It is true that I have been generally successful.” 

“Then you may be so with me.” 

"I beg that you will draw your chair up to the fire and favour me widi some de¬ 
tails as to your case.” 

"It is no ordinary one.” 

"None of those which come to me ate. I am the last court of appeal.” 

"And yet I question, sir, whether, in all your experience, you luve ever listened 
to a mote mysterious and inexplicable chain of events tlm Biose which have 
happened in my own hunily.” 

Ton fill me with interest,” said Holmes. "Pray give us the essential focts from 
the commencement, and I can afterwards question you as to those details which 
seem to me to be most important.” 

The young man pulled his chair up and pushed his wet feet out towards the 
blaze. 

"My name,” said he, "is John Openshaw, but my own affairs have, as fat as 1 can 
understand, little to do with this awful bn^ess. It is a hereditary matter so in 
order to give you an idea of the facts, I most go back to the commencement of the 
a^ur. 

"You must know tiut my grandfather had two sons-my uifeie Elias and my 
father Joseidi. My fatha had a small fectory at Coventry, wl^ he enlarged at the 
time of the invention of bicycling. He was a patentee of the Opendiaw onfaieak> 
able tire, and his business met with such success that he was able to add it and to 
retire upon a handsome competence. 

"My unde Elias emigrated to America when he was a young man and became 
a phmter in Florida, where he was reported to have done very weDl. At the thne 
of toe war he fon^t in Jadcsrm’s army, and afterwards under Hood, where he rose 
to be a cokmd. Vhien Lee laid down his arms nqr onde returned to his pfentation, 
when he remained for three or four years. About 1869 or 1870 he came bad: to 
Europe and tod: a small estate in Sussex, neat Hoiitoam. He lad made a 
consi^bhs fotxme in toe States, and his reason for leaving toem was hit avertkm 
to toe negroes, and hit dislike of the Rq^tolican policy in eztendhv toe franddte 
to them. He was a singular man, fierce and qukh-tempeted, very ford-mouthed 
when be irat angry, aid of a most retiring di^otitom. Drairif all toe yens toat 
he lived at Hoiahi^ I doubt if ever he set foot hr toe town. He bade gaadeh 
apd two or thaee Si^ round his bouse, and there he ivonld take Ua tm^K, 
th(W(|h'mQ^t)ften fotsvedbeBendheiraeMiievmleBve 1 totoeim Hedn^a 
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gteat dad of biandy and smoked very heavily, but he would see no society and 
did not want any biends, not even his own bit^ei. 

“He didn’t mind me; m fact, he took a fancy to me, for at the time when he saw 
me fist I was a youngster of twelve or so. This would be m die year sSyS, after he 
had been eight or nine years in Enghind. He begged my btfaer to let me live with 
him, and he was very l^d to me in his way. When he was sober he used to be 
fond of playing backgammon and diau^ts with me, and he would make me his 
representative both with the servants and witii the tradespeople, so that by the 
time that I was sixteen I was quite master of the house. I kept all the keys and 
could go where 1 liked and do what I liked, so long as I did not disturb Wl m 
his privacy. There was one singular exception, however, for he had a single ro^, 
a lumber-room up among the attics, which was invariably locked, and which me 
would never permit other me or anyone else to enter. With a boy's curiosity I 
have peeped through the keyhole, but I was never able to see more than such a 
collection of old trunks and bundles as would be expected in such a room. \ 

“One day-it was in March, 1883 —a letter with a foreign stamp lay upon the 
table in front of the colonel’s plate. It was not a common thing for him to re¬ 
ceive letters, for his bills were ^ paid m ready money, and he had no fnends of 
any sort. ‘From India!’ said he as he took it up, 'Pondi^eny postmark! What can 
thti be?’ Opening it hurriedly, out there jumped five little dried orange pips, which 
pattered down upon his plate. I began to laugb at this, but the laugh was struck 
from my Ups at the sight of his face. His lip had fallen, his eyes were protruding^ 
his skin the cdour of putty, and he glared at the envdope which he still held m 
his tiembUng hand, ’K. K. K.!’ he shridced, and then, ‘My God, my God, my sins 
have overtaken me!’ 

“ ‘What is it, unde?' I cned. 

“‘Death,’ said he, and rising from the table he retired to his room, leaving 
me palpitating with honor. I took up the envelope and saw scrawled in red ink 
upon the inner flap, just above the gum, the letter K three times repeated. There 
was noUiing dse save the five dried inps. What could be the reason of his over¬ 
powering terror? I left the breakfast-table, and as I ascended the stair 1 met him 
coming down with an old rusty key, which must have bdonged to the attic, m one 
hand, and a small brass box, 1 ^ a cashbox, m the other. 

“ "Iliey may do what th^ like, but I’ll checkmate them still,’ said he with an 
oath. “Tdl Miry that I sht^ want a fire in my room to-day, and send down to 
Fordham, the Horsham lawyer.’ 

“I did as he ordered, and when the lawyer arrived I was asked to step up to the 
room. The fire was burning brightly, and in tiie grate ffiere was a mass of black, 
fluffy ashes, as of burned paper, while the brass box stood open and empty beside 
it As I glanced at the Ixs I noticed, with a start npon Ibe lid was printed 
the treble K which I had read in the morning upmi the envdope. 

“‘I widi you, John,’ said my unde, ‘to witness my will. I knve my estate, with 
all its advantages and all its disadvantages, to my brother, your fatto, wlumce it 
win, no doaht destend to you. If you can enjoy it in peace, wdl and good! If you 
fiikd you cannot take my advice, my boy, and leave it to your deadliest enemy. 1 
am sorry to give you such a twoedged thing, but I can’t say what turn things are 
goiiig to take. Kindly sign the paper where Mr. Fordham drows you.’ 

“I signed the paper as diteded, and die bwyer todc it away with him. The 
as you may tbt dfiQNSst imptwioii upon Mp and 
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I pondeiod over it and tomed it every my in my mind without being eble to make 
anything of it. Yet I could not shake off the vague feeling of dread which it left 
behind, though theiWensation grew less keen as the weeks passed, and nothing hap* 
pened to disturb the usual routine of our lives. I could see a change in my unde, 
however. He drank more than ever, and he was less inclined for any sort of society. 
Most of his time he would spend in his room, with the door locked upon the in* 
side, but sometimes he would emerge in a sort of drunken frenzy and would burst 
out of the house and tear about the garden with a revolver in his hand, screaming 
out that he was afraid of no man, and that he was not to be cooped op, like a sheep 
in a pen, by man or devil. When these hot fits were over, however, he would rush 
tumultuously in at the door and lock and bar it behind him, like a man who can 
brazen it out no longer against the tenor which lies at the roots of his soul. At such 
times I have seen his face, even on a cold day, glisten with moisture, as though it 
were new raised from a basin. 

“Well, to come to an end of the matter, Mr. Holmes, and not to abuse your 
patience, there came a night when he made one of those drunken sallies from 
which he never came back. We found him, when we went to search for him, face 
downward in a little green*scummed pool, which lay at the foot of the garden. 
There was no sign of any violence, and tte water was but two feet deep, so that 
the jury, having regard to his known eccentricity, brought in a verdict of ^suicide.' 
But I, who knew how he winced from flic very bought of death, had much ado to 
persuade myself that he had gone out of his way to meet it. The matter passed, 
however, and my father entered into possession of the estate, and of some £14,000, 
which lay to his credit at the bank.*' 

“One moment,” Holmes interposed, “your statement is, I foresee, one of the 
roost remarkable to which I have ever listened. Let me have the date of the re¬ 
ception by your uncle of the letter, and the date of his supposed suicide.” 

“The letter arrived on March 10, 1883. His death was seven weeks later, upon 
the night of May 2d.” 

“Thank you. Pray proceed.” 

“When my father took ov<a: the Horsham property, he, at my request, made a 
careful examination of the attic, which bad been always locked up. We found the 
brass box there, although its contents had been destroyed. On the inside of the 
cover was a paper label, with the initials of K. K. K, repeated upon it, and Tietteis, 
memoranda, receipts, and a register^ written beneath. These, we presume, 
indicated the nature of the papers which had been destroyed by Colond Open- 
shaw. For the rest, there was nothing of much importance in flie atfe mve a 
great many scattered papers and note-books bearing upon my unde^s life in 
Am^ica. &me of them were of tiiie war time and showed that he had done bis 
duty well and had borne the repute of a brave soldier. Others were of ^ 
during the reconstruction of the Southern states, and were mosQy concerned with 
politics, for he had evidently taken a strong part in opposing the carpet-bag poli¬ 
ticians who had been sent down from the No^. 

“Well, it was the beginning of ’84 when my father came to live at Horsham, and 
all went as well as possible with us until the January of '85. On the fourth day after 
the new year I heard my father give a sharp cry surprise as we sat together at 
the biealdEast-tablc. There he was, sitting with a iwwly opened envelope in one 
band and„five dried, orange pips in* the outstretched palm of flic othor,one. 
had idways'btui^hed at what ImeaHed my eodc-and-buB story about theccdoneb but 
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lie looked veiy Mated and piualed now that die nine thing had oome iqion himsdf. 

"'VVHiy, wiat on earth does this mean, John?’ he stammered. 

•Uy heart had tamed to lead. ’It is K. K. K,’ said I. 

’He looked inside the envdope. ’So it is,’ he cned. ’Here are the very letten. 
Bnt what is this written above them?’ 

* ’Put the papeis on the sundial,’ I read, peeping over his shoulder. 

’’’What papers? What sundial?’ he adced. 

“ ’The sundial m the garden. There is no odier,’ said I; ‘but the papers must be 
those that are destroyed.’ { 

” Toohl’ said he, gnpping hard at hu courage. ‘We are in a civilized land h 
and we can’t have tomfoolery of this kind. Where does the thing come from?’ 

“ Trom Dundee,’ I answered, glancing at the postmark. 

“’Some ^q^osterous practical joke,’ said he. ‘What have 1 to do with sunduils 
and papeis? I shall take no notice ot such nonsense.’ 

‘”1 should certainly speak to the pdioe,’ I said. 

“’And be laughed at for my pains. Nothing of the sort’ 

” *11160 let me do so?’ 

* ‘No, I foibid you. 1 won’t have a fuss made about such nonsense.’ 

‘It was m vam to argue with hnn, for he was a very obstinate man. I went about, 
however, with a heart which was full of foiebodmgs. 

“On the thud day after the coming of the letter my father went from home to 
visit an (dd friend of his, hhijor Freebody, who is in command of one of the forts 
upon Portadown Hill. 1 was glad that he should go, for it seemed to me that he was 
fruther from danger when he was away from home. In that, however, I was m enor. 
Upon the second day of his absence I received a telegram from the major, imploring 
me to come at once. My hither had fallen over one of die deep chalk'pits which 
abound in the neighbourhood, and was lying sensdess, with a shatter^ skull I 
humed to him, but be passed away without having ever recovered his conscious* 
ness. He had, as it appears, been returning from Farebam m the twilight, and as 
die conntiy was unlmown to him, and the chalk-pit unfrmced, the jury had no 
hesitation in bringing in a verdict of ‘death from accidental causes.’ Carefully as 
I enmined every hwt connected with his death, I was unable to find anythmg 
whidi could suggest the idea of maid«. There were no signs of violence, no foot¬ 
marks, no robbery, no record (rf strangers having been seen upon the roads. And 
yet I need not tell you that my mmd was far from at ease, and that I was well- 
nig^ certain that some foul plot had been woven round him. 

‘In diis sinister way I came into my inboitance. You wiH ask me why I did 
not dispose of it? 1 answer, because I was well convmced that our troubles were 
in some way dependent upon an incident in my uncle's life, and that the danger 
would be as pressing in one house as m anodier. 

’It was ha January, ’ 85 , that my poor father met his end, and two years and 
e^t numths have ^psed since &en. Dunng that tune I have lived happily at 
Hoediain, and I had begun to hope that friis curse had passed away from the 
fiimily, and that it had ended with the last generation. I had begun to take comfort 
too soon, howevei; yesterday moretog the blow fdl in the very shape in which it 
had cmne npon my father.” 

The young num took from his waistcoat a crumpled envdope, and turning to die 
tdiletto dwok out dpon it five litde dried orai^ pqw. 

Kiris is the envelope,” be continued. ’The postmark is London-eastern dr- 
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vmxm, Wittiin w» tiic vtxy words which wcic upon itty faOer’s last message: 
*K« K. K.*; and then *Pat the papers on the sundial.*" 

"What have you dsjne?" asked Holmes. 

"Nothing" 

"Nothing?" 

"To tdl the truth"—he sank his face into his thin, white hands—"! have felt help¬ 
less. I have felt like one of those poor rabbits when the snake is writhing towards 
it I seem to be in the grasp of some resistless, inexorable evil, which no foresi^t 
and no precautions can guard against." 

"Tut! tut!" cried Sherlock Holmes. "You must act, man, or you are lost. Nothing 
but energy can save you. This is no time for despair." 

"I have seen the police." 

"Ah!" 

"But they listened to my story with a smile. I am convinced that the inspector 
has formed the opinion that the letten are all practical jokes, and that die deaths 
of my relations were really accidents, as the jury stated, and were not to be con¬ 
nected with the warnings." 

Holmes shook his clenched hands in the air. "Incredible imbecility!" he cried. 

"They have, however, allowed me a policeman, who may remain in the house 
with me.” 

"Has he come with you to-night?" 

"No. His orders were to stay in the house." 

Again Holmes raved in the air. 

"Why did you come to me," he cried, "and, above all, why did you not come 
at once?" 

"I did not know. It was only to-day that I spoke to Major Prendergast about my 
troubles and was advised by him to come to you." 

"It is really two days since you had the letter. We should have acted before 
this. You have no further evidence, I suppose, than that which you have placed 
before us-*no suggestive detail which might help us?" 

"There is one thing," said John Openshaw. He rummaged in his coat pocket, 
and, drawing out a piece of discolour^, blue-tinted paper, he laid it out upon the 
table. "I have some remembrance," said he, "that on the day when my unde 
burned the papers I observed that the small, nnbumed margins which lay amid 
the ashes were of this particular colour. I found this sin^e sheet upon the floor 
of his room, and 1 am inclined to think that it may be one of the papen which 
has, perhaps, fluttered out from among the oriiers, and in that way has escaped 
destruction. Beyond the mention of pips, I do not see that it hdps us much. I 
think mysdf ttat it is a page from some private diary. The writing is undoubtedly 
my uncteV 

Holmes moved the lamp, and we both bent over the sheet of paper, which 
showed by ib ragged edge that it had indeed been tom from a book. It was .headed, 
"March, 1869 ," and beneath were the following enigmatical notices: 

4 tb. Hudson came. Same old platform. 

Ttii. Set the pips on McCauley, Paiamore, and John Swain, of St 
Augustine. 

ptb. deaied. 

sefit JrdinSwam eteared. 

Mth. Visiibd P^uramore. A^^ 
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‘Tbank youl” nid Hobnes, folding up Uie and letunung it to our vbitoc. 
“And now you must on no account lose another mstant We cannot spare tune even 
to discuss what you have told me. You must get home instantly and act” 

“What shaU I dor 

“There is but one dung to do. It must be done at once. You must put this piece 
of paper which you have diown us mto the brass box which yon have described. 
Yon must also put m a note to say that all die other papers were burned by your 
unde, and that this is the only one which remains. You must assert that m such 
wruds as will cany conviction with them. Having done this, you must at onc^ pot 
the box out upon the sundial, as directed Do you understand?" 

“Entuely’' 

“Do not dunk of revenge, or anything of the sort, at present I think thad we 
may gam that by means of the law; but we have our web to weave, whde theirs la al- 
ready woven. The first considerabon is to remove the pressmg danger which thrwt- 
ens you. Ibe second is to dear up the mystery and to punish the guilty partied" 

“I thank you,” said the young num, nsmg and pullmg on ha overcoat “You have 
given me fr^ life and hope. I shall certainly do as you advise ” 

“Do not lose an instant. And, above all, t^e care of yoursdf m the meanwhile, 
for 1 do not think diat there can be a doubt that you are threatened by a very 
real and imnunent danger How do you go back?” 

“By tram from Waterloo.” 

“It is not yet rune The streets will be crowded, so I trust diat yon may be in 
safely. And yet you cannot guard yoursdf too closdy.” 

“I am armed.” 

“Hiat is well. To-morrow I shall set to work upon your case ” 

“I shall see you at Horsham, then?” 

“No, your secret lies in London. It a there that I shall seek it.” 

“Then I shall call upon you m a day, or m two days, with news as to the box and 
die papers. I shall take your advice m every particnlar.” He shodc hands with us 
and took hu leave. Outside the wind still screamed and the ram splashed and pat¬ 
ter^ against die windows. Thu strangr^ wild story seemed to have come to us from 
amid die mad dements—blown m upon os like a sheet of sea-weed m a gale-and 
now to have been reabsorbed by them once more. 

Sherlock Holmes sat for some tune in sdence, with ha head sunk forward and 
htt eyes bent upon die red glow of die fire. Then be ht ha pipe, and kamng back 
m htt chair be watched the blue smoke-rings as they chased each other up to the 
ceiling. 

"I diink, Watson,” he remadeed at last, “that of all oot cases we have had none 
more fantastic dum this.” 

‘Save, perhaps, the Sign of Four.” 

“Wdl, yes. Sav^ perhaps, that And yet diis John Op^ishaw seems to me to be 
walking amid even greater perils than did die Shdtos.” 

“But have you,” I asked, “framed any definite conception as to what these 
perilt ate?" 

“There can be no question as to their nature,” he answered. 

“TTien what are they? Who it diis K. K. K., and why does he pursue tins nn- 
happy fimily?” 

Shedodc Holmes closed hit eyes nd placed hit dbowi tqsrai the arms of his 
Ohahv with his finger-tipt together. ‘The ideal reasonef;” he maadted, “would. 
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when he had once been shown a single fact in all its bearings^ deduce from it not 
only all the chain of events which led up to it but also all the results which would 
follow from it. As Cuvier could correctly describe a whole animal by the con¬ 
templation of a sin^e bone, so the observer who has thoroughly understood one 
link in a series of incidents should be able to accurately state all the odier ones, 
botiii before and after. We have not yet grasped the results which the reason alone 
can attain to. Problems may be solved in the study which have baflSed all those 
who have sought a solution by the aid of their senses. To cany the art, however, 
to its highest pitch, it is necessary that the reasoner should be able to utilize all tb^ 
facts which have come to his knowledge; and this in itself implies, as you will 
readily see, a possession of all knowledge, which, even in these days of free educa¬ 
tion and encyclopaedias, is a somewhat rare accomplishment. It is not so impos¬ 
sible, however, that a man should possess all knowledge which is likely to be 
useful to him in his work, and this I have endeavoured in my case to do. If I 
remember rightly, you on one occasion, in the early days of our friendship, defined 
my limits in a very precise fashion." 

*"¥ 08 ," I answered, laughing. "It was a singular document. Philosophy, astron¬ 
omy, and politics were marked at zero, I remember. Botany variable, geology pro¬ 
found as regards the mud-stains from any region within fifty miles of town, 
chemistry eccentric, anatomy unsystematic, sensational literature and crime records 
unique, violin-player, boxer, swordsman, lawyer, and self-poisoner by cocaine and 
tobacco. Those, I think, were the main points of my analysis " 

Holmes grinned at the last item. "Well," he said, "I say now, as I said then, 
that a man should keep his little brain-attic stocked with all the furniture that 
he is likely to use, and the rest he can put away in the lumber-room of bis bl>rary, 
where he can get it if he wants it. Now, for such a case as the one which has becm 
submitted to us to-night, we need certainly to muster all our resources. Kindly 
hand me down the letter K of the Amencan Encydopsedia which stands upon the 
shdf beside you. Thank you. Now let us consider the situation and see what may 
be deduced from it. In the first place, we may start with a strong presumption that 
Colonel Openshaw had some very strong reason for leaving America. Men at his 
time of Itfe do not change all their habits and exchange willingly the charming 
climate of Florida for the lonely life of an English provincial town. His extreme 
love of solitude in England suggests the idea that he was in fear of someone or 
something, so we may assume as a working hypothesis that it was fear of someone 
or something which drove him from America. As to what it was he feared, we can 
only deduce that by considenng the formidable letters which were received by him¬ 
self and his successors. Did you remark the postmarks of those letters?" 

"The first was from Pondicherry, the second from Dundee, and the third from 
London." 

"Prmn East London. What do you deduce from that?" 

"They are all seaports. That the writer was on board of a ship." 

"Excellent. We have already a clue. There can be no doubt tlwt the probability- 
the strong probability—is that the writer was on board of a ship. And now let us 
consider another point. In the case of Pondicherry, seven wedb elapsed between 
the threat and its fulfillment, in Dundee it was only some three or four days. Docs 
that suggest anything?" 

"A greater distance to travel" 

"But the letter had alio a greater distance to come." 
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"ilieo I do lutt «ee tlie {Knat.” 

*Theie is «t least a presumption tbat ilte vessel in whidi the man or men are 
is a sailin^ip. It loda as if they always sent tiieir singular warning or token 
before them when starting upon their mission. You see how quickly the deed 
fdlowed foe sign when it came frcna Dundee. If they had come faom Ifondicherry 
in a steamer they would have arrived almost as soon as their letter. But, as a matter 
foct; seven weeks elapsed. I think foat those seven weeks represented the dif* 
fetence between the mail-boat which brou^t foe letter and the sailing vessel 
which brought foe writer.” j 

“It is possible.” >. 

“More than that. It is probable. And now you see the deadly urgency of this 
case, and why I urged young Openshaw to caution. The blow has always falkn 
at foe end of foe time which it would take foe senden to travel foe distance. Bpt 
fois one comes from London, and therefore we cannot cotmt upon delay.” \ 
‘XSood Godl” I cried. “What can it mean, this relentless persecutionT” \ 
“The papers which Openshaw carried are obvioudy of vital importance to the 
person a persons in foe sailing-ship. I think that it is quite clear that there must 
be m<ue ^n one ot than. A single man could not have carried out two deaths 
in such a way as to deceive a coror»r’s jury. There must have been several in it, and 
foey must have been men of resource and determination. Their papen they mean 
to have, be foe holder of them who it may. In this way you see K. K. K. ceases 
to be foe initials of an individual and becomes foe badge of a society.” 

“But of what sodelyT” 

“Have you never—” said Sherlock Holmes, bending forward and sinking his voice 
—'have yon never heard of the Ku Klux KlanT” 

“I never have." 

Hdhnes turned over foe leaves of foe book upon his knee. “Here it is,” said he 
presently: 

“Ku Klux Klan. A name derived from the fanciful resemblance to the 
sound produced by cocking a rifle. This terrible secret society was formed 
by some ex-Omfederate soldiers in foe Soufoem states after foe Civil War, 
md it r^idly formed local branches in different parts of foe country, notably 
in Tennessee, Louisiana, foe Carolinas, Geoqp*> u>d Florida. Its power was 
used for pditical purposes, {nindpally for the teiroriaing of foe negro voters 
and foe murdering and driving from the country of those who were op¬ 
posed fo its views. Its outrages were usually preceded by a warning sent to 
foe mafoed man in some fantastic but generally recogniaed sluq>e-a sprig 
of oakdeaves in some parts, melon seeds or orange pips in ofoers. On re¬ 
ceiving foil foe victim might eifoer openly abfure his former ways, or might 
fly from foe oounby. If he braved foie matter otO, deafoi would ntfoiilingly 
oome upon him, and nioal^ in some strange aird nnfoieieen manner. So 
peifoa was foe oiganiaation of the society, and so systematie its mefoods, 
that foere is hardly a case upon record whm any man incoeeM in Inaving 
it with imponity, or in which arty its mfocages wem baoed home to foe 
peipetmton. For smne yean foe organiutum fionriilied in spite of foe efforts 
, of foe United States government and of the better dassei jrf foe oommonity 
in foe Sonth, Eventii^, in foe year 1869, foe movement rtfher soddenfy 
; eoSqpsed, alfoonih foem have been qpondie m^toedte oii ^ same sort sfnoe 
‘-v.jAsfodatn 
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Tou will obseive^*' said Holmes, hying down the volume, **that the sudden 
breahng up of the society was coincident with the disappearance of Openshaw 
from Amenca with tleir papers. It may well have been cause and effect It is no 
wonder diat he and his family have some of the more implacable spints upon 
their track. You can understand that this register and diary may implicate some of 
the first men in the South, and that there may be many who will not sleep easy 
at night until it is recovered 

Then the page we have seen— 

**1$ such as we might expect. It ran, if I remember right, 'sent the pips to A, B, 
and C-that is, sent the society’s wamii^ to them Then there are successive 
entries that A and B cleared, or left the country, and finally that C was visited, 
with, I fear, a sinister result for C Well, I think, Doctor, Aat we may let some 
light mto this dark place, and I believe that the only chance young Openshaw has 
in the meantime is to do what I have told him There is nothing more to be said 
or to be done to-night, so hand me over my violin and let us try to forget for 
half an hour the miserable weather and the still more miserable ways of our 
fellowmen ” 

It had cleared m the morning, and the sun was shining with a subdued bnght- 
ness through the dun veil which hangs over the great city Sherlock Holmes was 
already at breakfast when I came down 

"You will excuse me for not waihng for you,” said he, "I have, I foresee, a very 
busy day before me m lookmg into this case of young Openshaw’s ” 

"What steps will you take?” I asked 

"It will very much depend upon the results of my first mquines 1 may have to 
go down to Horsham, after all ” 

"You will not go there first?” 

"No, I shall commence with the City Just nng the bell and the maid will bnng 
op your cofiee.” 

As I waited, I hfted the unopened newspaper from the table and glanced my 
eye over it. It rested upon a heading which sent a chill to my heart. 

"Holmes,” I cned, you are too late.” ^ 

"Ahl” said he, laying down his cup, “I feared as much. How was it done? 
He spoke calmly, but I could sec that he was deeply moved. 

”My eye cau^t the name of Openshaw, and the headmg Tragedy Near Water¬ 
loo Bndge.’ Here is the account. 

"Between mne and ten last ni^t Pohce^Jonstable Cook, of the H 
Division, on duty near Waterloo Bridge, heard a cry for help and a spl^ 
m the water. The night, however, was extremdy dark and stormy, 
m spite of the help of several passers-by, it was quite impossible to e^ 
a rescue. The alarm, however, was given, and, by the aid of the water-^hoc, 
the body was eventually recovered. It proved to be that of a young gentieron 
whose name, as it appears from an wivdope which was found in his pock^ 
was John Openshaw, and whose residence is near Horsham It is con^^tured 
that he may have been hurrying down to catch the last tram from Waterl^ 
Station, and that in his haste and the extreme darkness he missed his padi 
and wdked over the edge of one of the small landing-places for nvci sWm- 
boats. The body exbiWted oo traces of violenocr and dierecan U no d^ 
that the dff Mr S fH I had been the victim of an unfortunate accident^ which 
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^oiild have Qie effect of calling the attention of the authoiitfes to the condi^ 
tion of the riverside landing-stages/' 

We sat in silence for some minutes, Holmes more depressed and shaken than I 
had ever seen him. 

''That hurts my pride, Watson," he said at last. "It is a petty feeling, no doubt, 
but it hurts my pride. It becomes a personal matter with me now, and, if God 
sends me health, 1 shall set my hand upon this gang. That be should come to me 
for help, and that I should send him away to his death—1" He sprang from/ his 
chair and paced about the room in uncontrollable agitation, with a flush uponj his 
sallow cheeks and a nervous clasping and unclasping of his long thin hands. \ 

"They must be cunning devils," he exclaim^ at last. "How could they have 
decoyed him down there? The Embankment is not on the direct line to the sta¬ 
tion. The bridge, no doubt, was too crowded, even on such a night, for their pur¬ 
pose. Well, Watson, we shall see who will win in the long run. I am going out noW(" 

"To the police?" 

"No; I shall be my own police. When I have spun the web they may take the 
flies, but not before." 

All day I was engaged in my professional work, and it was late in the evening 
before 1 returned to Baker Street. Sherlock Holmes had not come back yet. It was 
nearly ten o'clock before he entered, looking pale and worn. He walked up to the 
sideboard, and tearing a piece from the loaf he devoured it voraciously, washing 
it down with a long draught of water. 

"You are hungry,” I remarked. 

"Starving. It had escaped my memory. I have had nothing since breakfast." 

"Nothing?" 

"Not a bite. I had no time to think of it." 

"And how have you succeeded?" 

"Well." 

"You have a clue?” 

"I have them in the hollow of my hand. Young Openshaw shall not long re¬ 
main unavenged. Why, Watson, let us put their own devilish trade-mark upon 
them. It is well thought of!” 

"What do you mean?" 

He took an orange from the cupboard, and tearing it to pieces he squeezed 
Out the pips upon the table. Of these he took five and thrust them into an en¬ 
velope. On the inside of the flap he wrote "S. H. for J. O.” Then he sealed it and 
addmssed it to "Captain James Calhoun, Bark Lone Star, Savannah, Georgia/' 

"That will await him when he enters port," said he, chuckling. "It may give 
him a sleepless night He will fiind it as sure a precursor of his fate as Openshaw 
did before him " 

^And who is this Captain Calhoun?" 

leaifor of the gang. I shall have the others, but he first" 

> ^ow did you trace it liic!i?" 

He took a large sheet of paper from his pocket all coveted witii dates and nama. 
have spoit the whole day," said he^ "over Lloyd^i ireg^ters and files of the 
; oU {M^peis, following the future career of every vessd whidh touched at Pondicherry 
;^>tuiary and PAruary in Tbm wm fliirty-sht ships of fair tonnage which 
reported there during flbose monlht Of on^ the Lone Sfor, instantly 
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atbacted my attotionr siaee, although it was leported as haying csleued bxua Ixm* 
d(Wi, the name is that which is given to one of the states of the Union.” 

Teas, I think.” ♦ 

”I was not and am not sure which; but I knew that the ship must have an 
American origin.” 

ynat then?” 

“I scanAed the Dundee records, and when I found that the bade Lom Stm 
was there in January, ’85, my suspicion became a certainty. I then inquired as to 
the vessels which lay at present in the port of London.” 

“Yes?” 

“The Lone Star had arrived here last week. I went down to the Albert Dock 
and found that she had been taken down the river by the’ eady tide diis morning, 
homeward boimd to Savannah. I wired to Gravesertd and learned that she had 
passed some time ago, and as the wind is easterly I have no doubt that she is now 
past the Goodwins and not very far from the Isle of Wight.” 

“What will you do, then?" 

“Oh, I have my hand upon him. He and the two mates, are, as I learn, the 
only native-born Americans in the ship. The others are Finns and Ormant i 
know, also, that they were all three away from the ship last night. I had it from 
the stevedore who has been loading their cargo. By the time that their sailing-ship 
reach« Savannah the mail-boat will have carried this letter, and the cable will 
have informed the police of Savannah that these three gentlemein are badly wanted 
here upon a charge of murder.” 

There is ever a flaw, however, in the best laid of human plans, and the murderers 
of John Openshaw were never to receive the orange pips which would show them 
that another, as cunning and as resolute as themselves, was upon their track. Very 
long and very severe were the equinoctial gales that year. We waited long for news 
of the Lone Star of Savannah, but none ever reached ns. We did at lasf hear that 
somewhere ter out in the Atlantic a shattered stem-ppst of the boat was seen 
mnging in the trough of a wave, with the letters “L. S.” carved upon it, and that 
is all which we shall ever know of the tete of the Lone Star. 


THE MAN WITH THE TWISTED UP 

Isa Wutmby, brother of the late Elias Whitney, DD., Prindpal of tia Tbedo^cal 
College of St George’si, was much addicted to opium. Hie habit grew upon him, as 
I understand, from some foolish freak when he was at college; for. having read De 
Quinoey's description of his dreams and sensations, he had ^bendied his tcAnoeo 
with laudanum in an attempt to produce the same effects. He found, as so many 
mote have done, that the practice is easier to attain than to get rid of, and tev 
many years be continued to be a slave to the drug, an object of mingM horror 
m>d pity to bis friends and relatives. I can see him now, with yellow, pasty hot, 
droc^ing lids, and pin-point pupils, all huddled in a chair, the wiedk and rain of a 

nobtemanu 

One night-Ht was in junev 'Sq-diete came a ring (0 my bdU,. abmit die teten 
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adwD a mas gives his first yawn and glances at the dodc. I sat iq> in my chair, and 
my wife laid her needlework down in her lap and made a litite face of 
disappointment. 

"A patientl" said she. "You’ll have to go out.” 

1 groaned, for I was newly come back from a weary day. 

We heard the door open, a few hurried words, and then quick steps upon the 
lindeum. Our own door flew open, and a lady, clad in some dark-cdour^ stnf^ 
with a dadt veil, entered the room. i 

"You will excuse my calling so late,” she began, and then, suddenly losing [her 
self-control, she ran forward, threw her arms about my wife’s neck, and sob^ 
upon her shodder. "Oh, I’m in such troublel” she cried; "I do so want a lime 
help.” 1 

"Why,” said my wife, pulling up her veil, “it is Kate Whitney. How you startll^ 
me, Katel I had not an idea who you were when you came in.” \ 

"1 didn’t know what to do, so I came straight to you.” That was always the way. 
Folk who were in grief came to my wife like birds to a light-house. 

"It was very sweet of you to come. Now, you must have some wine and water, 
and sit here comfortably and tell us all about it. Or should you rather that 1 sent 
James ofi to bed?” 

"Oh, no, nol I want the doctor’s advice and help, too. It’s about Isa. He has not 
been home for two days. I am so frightened about him!” 

It was not the first time that she had spoken to us of her husband’s trouble, to 
me as a doctor, to my wife as an old friend and school companion. We soothed 
and comforted her by such words as we could find. Did she ^ow where her hus¬ 
band was? Was it possible that we could bring him back to her? 

It seems that it was. She had the surest information that of late he had, when the 
fit was on him, made use of an opium den in the farthest east of the City. Hitherto 
his orgies had always been confined to one day, and he had come back, twitching 
and drattand, in the evening. But now the spell had been upon him eight-and- 
frnty houn, and he lay there, doubtless among the dregs of the docks, breathing 
in ^ poison or sleq;>ing off the effects. There he was to be found, she was sure 
of it, at tire Bar of Gold, in Upper Swandam Lane. But what was she to do? How 
could she, a young and timid woman, make her way into such a place and pluck 
her hudrand out from among die tu&ns who surrounded him? 

There was die case, and of course there was but one way out of it. Might 1 not 
. esemt her to this place? And then, as a second thought, why diould she come at 
dfi? I was Isa Whitn^s medical adviser, and as such Thad ir^uenoe over him. I 
coold manage it better if 1 were alone. I prmnised her on my word that I would 
scind him home in a cab within two hours if he were indeed at the address which 
had given me. And M in ten minutes I had left my armdhair and dieery 
dtfrng4D(»n bdiind me, and was speeding eastward in a hansom on a strange 
envad, as it teemd to me at the time, thoi^ the fufrire ordy could show h^ 
Strang it was to be. 

diere was no greit difficulty in the fint stiq^ of my adventme. Upper 
Shimndain Lane is a vile tSkf hukiag bdiind the 1^ wharves which line the 
.n^^ si^ of die river to die east cl London Bridge. B e t w ee n a slop-shop and 
a ai^roached by a steqp flijht of steps ka^ag down to a gap like 

tte f ipa th of a cave; I found dm den of vdiidi I was in leardb. Oedetiag oiy edi 
tpt.ll|pih I passed down die staple worn hoDow hi die Oentie dm eeams tread 
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of diunkeo f^ and by tbe light of a flidcering (»l<)ainp above flie dow I {oaad lbe 
latch and made my ii||iy into a long, low room, thick and heavy widi the bfown 
opinm smoke, and tenaced with wooden berths, like Ihe fotecasde of an emigrant 
ship. 

Through the gloom one could dimly catch a glimpse of bodies lying in strain 
fantastic poses, bowed shoulders, bent knees, heads dirown back, a^ chins point> 
ing upward, with here and there a dark, lack-lustre eye turned upon the newcomer. 
Out of the black shadows there glimmered little red drdes of light, now bright^ 
now faint, as the burning poison waxed or waned in the bowls of die metal pipes. 
The most lay silent, but some muttered to themselves, and others talked together 
in a strange, low, monotonous voice, their conversation coming in gushes, and 
then suddenly tailing off into silence, each mumbling out his own thoughts and 
paying little heed to die words of his neighbour. At the farther aid was a small 
brazia of burning charcoal, beside which on a diiee-legged wooden stool there sat 
a tall, thin old man, with his jaw testing upon his two fists, and his dbows upon his 
knees, staring into the fire. 

As I entered, a sallow Malay attendant had hurried up widi a pipe for me and 
a sup{dy of the drug, beckoning me to an empty bath. 

‘Thank you. I have not come to stay,” said I. There is a friend of mine here, 
Mr. Isa Whitney, and I wish to speak with him.” 

There was a movement and an exclamation from my right, and peering through 
the gloom I saw Whitney, pale, haggard, and unkempt, staring out at me. 

“My GodI Ifs Watson,” said he. He was in a pitiable state of reaction, with 
every nerve in a twitta. “I say, Watson, what o’clock is it?” 

“Nearly eleven." 

“Of what day?” 

“Of Friday, June 19 th." 

"Good heavensi 1 fitought it was Wednesday. It is Wednesday. What d'yon want 
to frighten the chap for?" He sank his face onto his arms and began to sob in a hi^ 
treble key. 

“1 tdl you that it is Friday, man. Your wife has been waiting this two days for 
you. You should be ashamed of youiselfl” 

“So I am. But you've got mixed, Watson, for 1 have only been here a few hours, 
three pqpes, four pipes—I forget how naany. But I’ll go home with you. 1 wouldn't 
firighten Kite-poor litde Kate. Give me your hand! Have you a cab?” 

Tes, I have one waiting.” 

“Then I shall go in it But I most owe sometiiiBg. Find what I owe, Watsmi. I 
am all off colour. I can do notiiing for mysdlf.” 

I walked down the narrow passage between the double row of sle^iers, holdmg 
my Ineatit to kei^ out the vile, stupefying fumes ot the drug, and looking about 
for (he managa. As I passed ^ tall man who sat by (he brazier I felt a sudden 
plndc at my dcirt, and a low voice whhpered, "Walk past me, and tiien lo(dc back 
at me.”The word! fdl quite distinctly upon my ear. I ghneed down. They emdd 
only have come from tihe dd man at my side, and ^ he sat now as absorbed as 
eva, very tiiin, very wrinkled, bent witii age, an opium pi^ darling <town ftmn 
between has ki****, as though ft hrul dropped in shea lassitude from his fingers. I 
totdL^ Stan fihwatd and kidMd badt It todc aU my ae»«ontral to pievat ine 

from mit ii^ a cry of artonhihment. He had turned hii back so tiiak 

none emdd aae Um hut I. Hh fam had fiBed hh mhiUm were goac^ the 
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eyes had tegahied thdr fiie, and theses dtting by the fiie and gnnning «t my 
smiHrise, was none odier than Shedock Htdam^He.made a dight motion to me to 
approach him, and instantly, as he turned his £am half round to the company 
once more, subsided into a doddering, loose 4 ipped senility.. 

‘Hcdmesl” 1 whispered, *Vhat on earth ate you doing in diis den?” 

“As low as you can,” he answered; “I have excellent ears. If you would have the 
great kindness to get rid of that sottish friend of yoiun I Aould be eaa»eding^ 
ihid to have a little talk with you.” I 

“I have a cab outside.” I 

“Then pray send him h(»ne in it. You may safdy trust him, for he appears to 
be too limp to get into any mischief. I should recoitimend you also to send a imte 
by the cabman to your wife to say that you have thrown in your lot with me.\ If 
you will wait outsit I shall be with you in five minutes.” ' 

It was difScuIt to refuse any of Sherlock Holmes's i^uests, for they were always 
so exceedingly definite, and pot forward with such a quiet air of mastery. I felt, 
however, that when Whitney was once confined in the cab rny mission was practi¬ 
cally accomidished; and for the rest, I cbuld not wish anytiiing better than to be 
associated with my friend in one of those singular aidventiires which were the nor¬ 
mal oor^ition of his existence. In a few minutes I had written my note, paid Whit¬ 
ney’s bill, led him out to the cab, and seen him driven through the darkness. In a 
■very short time a decrepit figure had emerged from the opium den, and I was 
walking down die street with Sherlock Holmes. For two streets he shulBed along 
with a bent back and an uncertain foot. Then, glancing qnicldy round, he straight¬ 
ened himself out and burst into a hearty fit of laughter. 

“I suppose, Wa^n,” said he, “that you imagine that I have added opium¬ 
smoking to cocaine injections, and all the other little weaknesses on which you 
have favoured me with your medical views.” 

“I was certainly surprised to find you there.” 

“But not more so than I to find you.” 

“I eiune to find a frtend.” 

“And I to find an enemy.” 

“An en^y?” 

“Yes; one of my natural enemies, or, shall I say, my natural prey. Briefly, Watson, 
I am in the midst of a very remadaUe inquiry, aid I have ho^ to find a due 
in the incoherent ramblings of these rots, a I have done before now. Had. I been 
iecognixed in that den my life would not have been srorUi an hour’s purchase for 
1 have rised it before now for my own purposes, and the ra^mlly lascar who runs 
it has swmn to have vengeance upon me. ’Thoe is a trapsioor at the badc'rd tiiat 
buftlmK nea the comer of Paul’s Wharf, which could tdD some strange bdes of 
what bm passed diroiq{h H upon die moonless slights.” . . 

“MHiatl You do not mean bodies?” 

,.*Ay, bodies, Watson. We should be rfeh men if we had; £1000 for atenr poor 
: devfi who has been drme to deadi in that den, It'is.dre vijest lmltde^t^ on the 
i^Ie riverside and ! tea tiiat Neville St Clair to entered it never to. leave it 
,ihqsie. But our trap^oald be here.” Bte put hit two fiaiefingeis between his teeth 
.'arid wfaiistled shrilly-^ si^d which was answered by' a ajttiflar wfaistte from the 
.dhta^ fdlowed fhordy by the sattk of whei^ and ^.cliak of bmse^ hoofs. 
■ Watson,”;sa|d Hdroei, as a taS dogeait dashed doough t%a 
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throwing out two golden tunnels of yellow light from its side lanterns. ""Youll 
come with me, won't xou?” 

"If I can be of usc^ 

"Oh, a trusty comiade 1$ always of use, and a chronicler still more so My room 
at The Cedars is a double^bedd^ one " 

‘The Cedars?" 

"Yes, that is Mr. St Clair's house I am staying there while I conduct the m* 
quiry " 

"Where is it, then?" 

"Near Lee, in Kent We have a seven-mile drive before us " 

"But I am all in the dark " 

"Of course you are You'll know all about it presently Jump up here All nght, 
John, we shall not need you Here's half a crown Look out for me to-morrow, alxmt 
eleven. Give her her head So long, thenl" 

He fiidced die horse with his whip, and we dashed away through the endless 
succession of sombre and deserted streets, which widened gradually, until we were 
flying across a broad balustradcd badge, with the murky river flowing sluggishly 
breath us Beyond lay another dull wilderness of hncVs and mortar, its silence 
broken only by the heavy, regular footfall of the policeman, or the songs and shouts 
of some b^t^ party of revellers A dull wrack was dnfbng slowly across the sky, 
and a star or two twinkled dimly here and there through the nfts of the clouds 
Holmes drove m silence, with his head sunk upon his breast, and the air of a man 
who IS lost in thought, while I sat beside him, curious to learn what this new quest 
might be which seemed to tax his powers so sorely, and yet afraid to break in 
upon the current of his thoughts. We had driven several miles, and were beginning 
to get to the fnnge of the belt of suburban villas, when he shook himself, shrugged 
his shoulders, and ht up his pipe with the air of a man who has satisfied himself that 
he 1$ acting for the best 

"You have a grand gift of silence, Watson," said he. Tt makes you quite in¬ 
valuable as a companion. Ton my word, it is a great thing for me to have someone 
to talk to, for my own thoughb arc not over-pleasant. I was wondering w^t I 
should say to this dear httle woman tonight when she meets me at the door. 

"You forget that I know nothing about it," 

"I shall )ust have time to tdl you the facts of the case before we get to Lee. It 
seems absurdly simple^ and yet, somehow, 1 can get nothing to go upon There's 
plenty erf thread, no doubt, but I can't get the end of it into my hand. Now, IT! 
state the case cterly and concisely to you, Watson, and maybe you can see a spark 
where all is dadc to me." 


"Proceed, then." 

“Some yean ago-to be definite, in May, 1884-aieie came to a gentle^ 
Neviile St Clair by name, who appeared to have plenty of money. He to* a teige 
villa, hud ont toe giounda very mody, and lived generally in good By degrM 
he made toends m toe neighbourhood, and m rSSydaughte of a 
local brewer, by whom he now has two diildien. He had no occupation, but wai 
mterested m aevetal companies and went mto town w a rufc m the mrmi^ 
mtuming by th8'5:i4 from Cannon Street every night. Mr. St. Clair is 
*even years of age, as a man of temperate habits, a good husband, a ^ 
htoer, aad » BiMi wito ii itop«il« ^ 

debti at toe preaent moment, ai far ai we have been aWe to aacertam, amount to 
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£88 to(^ wluie he has £aao standing to ho ciedit m tiie Capital and Counties 
Bank. Theie o no leasra, theiefoie, to think that money troubles have been weigh¬ 
ing upon ho mmd 

"Last Monday Mr Neville St Clan went mto town rather earlier than nsual, 
remarking before he started that he had two important commosions to perform, 
and that he would bnng ho little boy home a box of bncks. Now, by the merest 
chance, ho wife received a telegram upon tho same Monday, very shortly after 
ho departure, to the effect that a small parcel of considerable vdue which she had 
been expecting was waibng for her at the offices of tiie Aberdeen Shipping Com¬ 
pany Now, if you are well up m your London, you wiU know that the office of 
the company is m Fresno Street, which branches out of Upper Swandam (Lane, 
where you found me to-night. Mrs St Clair had her lunch, started for the\City, 
did some shopping, proceeded to the company's office, got her packet, and round 
herself at exactly 4 35 walking through Swandam Lane on her way back to die 
station Have you followed me so far?" 

“It is very clear ” 

“If you remember, Monday was an exceedingly hot day, and Mrs. St. Clair 
walked slowly, glancmg about in the hope of seeing a cab, as she did not like the 
nei^bourho^ m which she found herself While she was walkmg in this way down 
Swandam Lane, she suddenly heard an eiaculation or cry, and was struck cold to see 
her husband looking down at her and, as it seemed to her, bedcomng to her from 
a second-floor window The window was open, and she distmctly saw his face, 
which she descnbes as being tembly agitated He waved his han^ frantically to 
her, and then vanished from the wmdow so suddenly that it seemed to her that 
he had been plucked back by some irresistible force from behmd One singular 
pomt which struck her quick feminine eye was that although he wore some dark 
coat, sudi as he had started to town m, he had on neither collar nor necktie 

“Convinced that something was amiss with him, she rushed down the steps— 
for the house was none other than the opium den in which you found me to-nigbt— 
and running through the front room she attempted to ascend the stairs which led 
to the first floor. At the foot of the stairs, however, she met this lascar scoundrel 
of whom I have spoken, who thrust her back and, aided by a Dane, who acts as 
assistant there, pushed her out into the street. Filled with the most maddening 
doubts and fars, die rushed down the lane and, by rare good-fortune, met m 
Fresno Street a number of constables with an inspector, all on their way to their 
beat The m^ectat and two men accomparued her back, and m spite of the con¬ 
tinued resistance of the propnetor, tiiey made tibeir way to the room m which Mr. 
St. Clair had last been seen. There was no sign of hun there. In fact, m the whole 
of that floor time was no one to be found save a cnppTed wrqtch of hideous aspect, 
who, it seems, made his home fftero. Both he and ^ lascar stoutly swore that no 
one dse had been m the firont room during the afternoon. So determined was their 
denial that die injector was staggered, and had almost cmne to bdieve Uiat Mn. 
St. Chur had been deluded when, with a cry, she sjmmg at a small deal box which 
lay npon the table and tote the hd frmn it. Out duse fdl a cascade of children's 
bndb. It was die toy which he had promised to bnng home. 

“This discovery, die evident confusion whidi die cnp{fle showed, made the 
inspector realm ^t the nutter was senoos. Ihe rooms were carefully eurtuned, 
and lesttlts all pomted to an abomtnaUe cnroe. The hoot room was plainly 
fnmiklMd as a sittnig^oom and led mto a srull bedroom, whidi looked ont upon 
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iiie back of (me of the wharves. Between the wharf and the bedroom w^ihdm is a 
narrow strip, which is dry at low tide bnt is covered at high tide with at least four 
and a half feet of water. The bedroom window was a broad one and opened from 
below. On examinati^ traces of blood were to be seen upon the window-sill, and 
several scattered dro^ were visible upon the wooden floor of the bedroom. Thrust 
away behind a curtain in the front room were all the clothes of Mr. Neville St, 
Clair, with the exception of his coat. His boots, his socks, his hat, and his watch-all 
were there. There were no signs of violence upon any of these garments, and there 
were no other traces of Mr. Neville St. Clair. Out of the window he must ap¬ 
parently have gone, for no other exit could be discovered, and the ominous blood¬ 
stains upon the sill gave little promise that he could save himself by swimming, 
for the tide was at its very highest at the moment of the tragedy. 

""And now as to the villains who seemed to be immediately implicated in the 
matter. The lascar was known to be a man of the vilest antecedents, but as, by 
Mrs. St. Clair’s story, he was known to have been at the foot of the stair within 
a very few seconds of her husband’s appearance at the window, he could hardly 
have been more than an accessory to the crime. His defense was one of absolute 
ignorance, and he protested that he had no knowledge as to the doings of Hugh 
Boone, his lodger, and that he could not account in any way for the presence of the 
missing gentleman’s clothes. 

*"80 much for the lascar manager. Now for the sinister cripple who lives upon the 
second floor of the opium den, and who was certainly the last human being whose 
eyes rested upon Neville St. Clair. His name is Hugh Boone, and his hideous face 
is one which is familiar to every man who goes much to the City. He is a professional 
beggar, though in order to avoid the police regulations he pretends to a small trade 
in wax vestas. Some little distance down Threadneedle Street, upon the left-hand 
side, there is, as you may have remarked, a small angle in the wall. Here it is that 
this creature takes his daily seat, cross-legged, with bis tiny stock of matches on 
his lap, and as he is a piteous spectacle a small rain of charity descends into the 
greasy leather cap which lies upon the pavement beside him. I have watched the 
fellow more than once before ever I thought of making his professional acquitt¬ 
ance, and I have been surprised at the harvest which he has reaped in a short time. 
His appearance, you see, is so remarkable that no one can pass him without ob¬ 
serving him. A shock of orange hair, a pale face disfigured by a horrible scar, which, 
by its contractioii, has turned up the outer edge of his upper lip, a bulldog chin, and 
a pair of very penetrating dark eyes, which present a singular contrast to the colour 
of his hair, all mark him out from amid ibe common crowd of mendicants, and 
sa too, does his wit, for he is ever ready with a reply to any piece of chaff which may 
be thrown at him by the passers-by. TTiis is the man whom we now learn to have 
been the lodger at the opium den, and to have been the last man to see the gentle¬ 
man of whom we are in quest.*' 

''But a orippler said I. 'What could he have done single-handed against a man 
in the prime of life?** 

"He IS a crip^e in the sense that he walks with a limp; but in other respects he 
appears to be a powerful and well-nurtured man. Surely your medical experience 
would teQ you, Watson, that weakness in one Umb is often compensated for by 
caoeptional strength in the others." 

*Tiay contmue your narrative." 

^ Ofir ibd faiated at the sight oi Ihe Wood open the win^, end 
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die was escorted home in a cab by the police, as her presence could be <rf no help to 
them in their investigaUons. Inspector Barton, who Ind charge of the case, made 
a very careful examination of the premises, but without finding anything which 
threw any light upon the matter. One mistake had been made in not arresting 
Boone instantly, as he was allowed some few minutes during which he mi^t have 
communicated with his friend the lascar, but this fault was soon remedied, and 
he was seized and searched, without anythmg being found which could incriminate 
him. There were, it is true, some blo^-stains upon his right shirt-sleeve, but he 
pdnted to his ring-finger, which had been cut near the nail, and explained that the 
bleeding came from there, adding that he had been to the window not long before, 
and that tiie stains which had been observed there came doubtless from thel same 
source. He denied strenuously having ever seen Mr. Neville St. Clair and swore 
diat the presence of the dotto in his room was as much a mystery to him Ws to 
the police. As to Mrs. St. Clair’s assertion that she had actually seen her hu^nd 
at the window, he declared that she must have been either mad or dreamingv He 
was removed, loudly protesting, to the police-station, while the inspector remained 
upon the premises in the hope that the ebbing tide might afford some fresh clue. 

“And it did, toough they hardly found upon the mud-bank what they had feared 
to find. It was Neville St. Clair’s coat, and not Neville St. Clair, which lay un¬ 
covered as the tide receded. And what do you thmk they found in the podeets?” 

“I cannot imagine.’’ 

"No, I don’t think you would guess. Every pocket stuffed with pennies and half- 
pennies-4ai pennies and 370 half-pennies. It was no wonder that it had not been 
swept away by the tide. But a human body is a different matter. There is a fierce 
eddy between the wharf and the house. It seemed kkely enough that the weighted 
coat had remained when the stripped body had been sucked away into the nver" 

“But I understand that all the other clothes were found in the room. Would the 
body be dressed in a coat alone?” 

“No, sir, but the facte might be met speciously enough. Suppose that this man 
Boone had thrust Neville St. Clair through the window, there is no human eye 
which could have seen the deed. What would he do then? It would of course 
instantly strike him that he must get rid of the tell-tale garments. He would seize 
the coat, then, and be in the act of throwing it out, when it would occur to him that 
it would swim and not sink. He has little time, for he has heard the scuffle down¬ 
stairs when the wife tried to force her way up, and perhaps he has already heard 
from his lascar confederate that the police are hurrying up the street. There is not 
an instant to be lost. He rushes to some secret hoard, where he has accumulated 
the feuite of his beggary, and he stuffs all the coins upon which he can lay hn 
hands into Uie podeets to make sure of the coat’s sinking. He throws it out, and 
would have done the same with the other garments had not he heard the rush of 
stq» bdow, and only just had time to dose the wmdow when the police appeared.” 
. “It ceriifely soun^ feasible.” 

“Wdl, we win take it as a working hypothesis for want of a better, Botme, as I 
have told you, was arrested and taken to the station, but it could not be shown 
that riiere had ever befene been anything against him. He had for years been known 

as a professional beggar, but his life appeared to have been a very quiet and innocent 

one. Tlreie tire matter stands at present, and the questions whi^ have to be solved 
-^adut NeviUe St Qair was doing in the opium den, what luppened to him when 
there, wbm is he now, and what Hugh Boone had to do with his disappearance- 
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are all as far ftom a lolation as ever. 1 confess diat I cannot recall any case mtbin 
my experience whidi looked at the ISxst glance so sim|^ and yet ndddi i^esented 
such difficulties.” 

While Sheriock Hq||Bes had bear detailing this singular secies <d events, we had 
been whirling throu^ the outskirts of the great town until the last shaggling hmtses 
had been left behind, and we rattled along with a country hedge upon either side 
of us. Just as he finished, however, we drove tiirough two scattered villages, where a 
few lights still gUmmered in the windows. 

”We are on the outskirts of Lee,” said my companion. ”We have touched rm 
three English counties in our short drive, starting in Middlesex, passing over an 
angde of Surrey, and ending in Kent. See that light among tiie trees? That is The 
Cedars, and breide that lamp sib a woman whose anxious ean have already, I 
have little doubt, caught the clink of our horse's feet” 

”But why are you not coiuhicting the case from Baker Street?” I asked. 

“Because there ate many inquiries which must be made out here. Mrs. St. Clair 
has most kindly put two rooms at my disposal, and you may rest assured tiut the 
will have nothing but a welcome for my friend and colleague. I hate to meet her, 
Watson, when I have no news of her husband. Here we ate. Whoa, there, whoal” 

We had pulled up in front of a large villa which stood within ib own grounds. 
A stable-boy had run out to the horse’s head, and springing down I followed Hoiines 
up the small, winding gravel-drive which led to the house. As we appnadied, the 
door ‘flew open, and a little blonde woman stood in the opening, dad in some 
sort of light moussdine de soie, with a touch of fluffy pink chiffon at her nedc and 
wiisb. She stood with her figure outlined against the flood of lighL one hand upon 
tire door, one half-raised in her eagerness, her body slightly bent, her head and face 
protruded, with eager eyes and parted lips, a standing question. 

“Wdl?" she cried, “well?” And then, seeing that tiiete were tiro of ns, she gave a 
cry of hope which sank into a groan as she saw that my companion shodk his head 
and shrugged his shoulders. 

“No good news?” 

“None." 

“No bad?” 

“No.” ^ , 

“TTiank God for that. But c«ne in. You must be weary, for you have had a knq; 
day.” , 

“This is my friend. Dr. Watson. He has been of most vital use to me msevend 
of my casfs , and a ludqc chance has made it possible for me to bring him out and 
associate him with this investigation." 

“I am to see you," said she, pressing my hand warmly, nfou wiu, l am 

sure, fngive anything that may be wanting in our atrangemenfa, when you con s ider 
the blow which hat come so suddenly upon ns." _ 

“My dear madam,” said L “I »» an dd cam p aign er , ud if I were not I can 

v«y wdB see Aat no aprdogy is needed. If I can be of any assistance, cither to you 

or to my frfcnd here, I shaD be indeed happy.” 

“Now, Mr. Sherlock Holmes,” said the lady as we entered a weBJit dmmg<oos^ 
upon tiie table of whidi a cold supper had been laid out, I woiw very m^ 
like to ad( you one, or two pi»i" questions, to whidi I beg that you will gwe a plam 
answer.” 

'^QeitaUlf, jpaadam.” 
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'Da not ttouUle aboat my fedingi. I am not hyaterieal^ not given to fainting. 

1 timi^y wish to hear your t^ teal opinion.” 

”Upon what pomt?” 

”In your heart of hearts, do you Qiink that Neville is alive?" 

SMsdodc Holmes seemd to be embarrassed by the question. "FranUy, nowl” 
she repeated, standing upon tiie rug and looking keenly down at him as he leaned 
back m a basketchair. 

"Frankly, then, madam, I do not” 

"You think that he is dead?” 

”I do.” 

"Murdeiedr 

”1 don't say that Perhaps.” 

"And on what day did he meet his death?” 

"On Monday.” i 

"Then perhaps, Mr. Holmes, you will be good enou^ to explain how it is that 
I have received a letter from him t>day.” ^ 

Sherlock Holmes sprang out of his chair as if he had been galvanised. 

"Whatl” he roared. 

"Yes, tOHlay.” She stood smiling, holding up a little slip of paper m the air. 

"May I see it?” 

"Certainly.” 

He snatched it from her m his eagerness, and smoodiing it out upon the table 
he drew over ^ lamp and examined it intently. I had left my diair and was 
gaxing at it over his shoulder. The envdope was a very coarse oot and was stamped 
with the Gravesend postmark and with the date of ^t very day, or rather of the 
day before^ for it was considerably after midnight. 

'Goarse wnting,” murmured Holmes. "Surely this is not your husband's writmg, 
madam.” 

"No, but the enclosure is.” 

"I perceive also that whoever addressed the envelope had to gp and inquire as to 
the address.” 

"How can you tell that?” 

Tlie name, you see, is in pofectiy black ink, which has dried itself. The rest is 
of the grayish colour, which diows that blotting-paper has been used. If it had been 
written straight ofi, and then blotted, none would be of a deep black shade. This 
man has wntten the name, and there has then been a pause before he wrote the 
address, which can only mean that he was not huniliar with it. It is, of course, a 
trifle, but dure is nothing so important as trifles. Let us now see the letter. Hal 
dieie has been an endosute herel” 

"Yes, these was a ring. His signet-ring.” 

"And yon are sure Qiat this is your husband's hand?” 

"One of bis hands.” 

‘Oner 

"His lumd udten he wrote hurriedly. It is very unlike his usual writing, and yet 
I know it wcU.” 

"Dearest do not be frightoied. All will come wdL There is a huge error 
which it may tdce some litde time to rectify. Wait in patienoe. 
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Written in pencil upon the fly'Ieaf of a book, octavo size^ no watCMnark. Hum! 
PostM to-day in Gravesend by a man witti a dirty thumb. Hal And the Bap has 
been gummd, if I am not very much in error, by a person who had been chewmg 
tobacco. And you hade no doubt that it is your husband’s hand, madam?” 

‘?fone. wrote those words.” 

”And they were posted to-day at Gravesend. Well, Mn. St. Clair, the clouds 
lighten, though I should not venture to say that ttie danger is over.” 

”But he must be alive^ Mr. Holmes.” 

"Unless this is a devm forgery to put us on the wrong scent. Hie rmg, after all, 
proves nothing. It may have be» t^en from hnn.” 

"No, no; it is, it is his very own wnhngl” 

"Very well. It may, however, have been written on Monday and only posted 
to-day.” 

“TTiat IS possible.” 

"If so, much may have happened between.” 

"Oh, you must not discourage me, Mr. Holmes I know that all is well with 
him. There is so keen a sympathy between us that I should know if evil came upon 
him. On the very day that I saw him last he cut himself in the bedroom, and yet 
I in the dming-room rushed upstain instantly with ttie utmost certainty that some¬ 
thing had happened. Do you think that I would respond to such a tnfle and yet 
be Ignorant of his death?” 

"I have seen too much not to know that the impression of a woman may be 
more valuable than the conclusion of an analytical reasoner. And in this letter you 
certainly have a very strong piece of evidence to conoborate your view But if your 
husband is alive and able to wnte letters, why should he remam away from you?” 

"I cannot imagine. It u unthinkable.” 

"And on Monday he made no remarks before leaving you?" 

“No” 

"And you were surprised to see him m Swandam Lane?” 

"Very much so.” 

"Was the window open?" 

"Yes” 

"Then he might have called to you?” 

"He might.” 

"He only, as I understand, gave an inarticulate cry?” 

"Yes” 

"A caU for help, you thought?” 

"Yes. He waved his hands.” 

"But it might have been a cry of surprise. Astonishment at the unexpected sight 
of you might cause hrni to throw up his hands?” 

"It IS possible.” 

"And you thought he was pulled bade?” 

"He disappeared so sudderdy.” 

"He might have leaped back. You did not see anyone else in the room?” 

"No, but this horrible man confessed to havmg brsen ttiere. and the lascar was at 
the foot of the stairs ” 

"Quite so. Your husband, as far as you could see, had his ordinary clothes on?” 

"But witiiout his cbnat or tie I distmctly saw his bate ttiroat.” 

’Had hr e«a spoken d Swandam Lane?” 
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‘IHad be ever Aowed any signs of having taken opium?” 

T 4 ever." 

*Thank you. Mis. St. Clair. Those are the principal points about which I wished 
to be absdutdly clear. We shall now have a littie supper and then retire, for we 
may have a very busy day to-morrow.” 

A large and comfortable double-bedded room had been placed at our disposal, 
and I was quickly between the sheets, for I was weary after my night of adventure. 
Sherlock Holmes was a man, however, who, when he had an unsolved problem 
upon his mind, would go for days, and even for a wedc, without rest, turning it 
over, rearranging his facts, looking at it from every point of view untfl he lun 
either fathomed it or convinced himself that his data were insufficient. It was soon 
evident to me that he was now preparing for an all-nig^ sitting. He took of hs 
coat and waistcoat, put on a large blue dressing-gown, and dien wandered abou^ 
the room collecting pillows from his bed and cushions horn the iot» and aimchain.' 
With these he constructed a sort of Eastern divan, upon whidi he penhed himsdf 
crosslegged, with an ounce of shag tobacco and a box of matches laid out in 
front of him. In the dim light of the lamp I saw him sitting there, an old briar pipe 
between his lips, his eyes fixed vacantly upon the comer of the ceiling, die blue 
smoke curling up bom him, silent, motionless, with the light shining upon his 
strong-set aquiline features. ^ he sat as I dropped o& to sleep, and so he sat when 
a sudden ejaculation caused me to wake up, and I found the summer tun shining 
into the apartment. The pipe was still between his lips, the smoke still curled 
upward, and the room vras full of a dense tobacco haze, but noUiing remained di 
the heap of shag which I had seen upon the previous night. 

"Awakq, Watson?” he adced. 

“Yes.” 

“Game for a morning drive?" 

“Certainly." 

“Ihen dress. No one is stirring yet, but I know where the stable-boy sleeps, 
and we shall soon have the trap out.” He chuckled to himsdf as he spoke, his eyes 
twinkled, and he seemed a difierent man to the sombre thinker dl die previous 
night. 

As I dressed I glanced at my watch. It was no wrmder that no one was stirring. 
It was twenty-five minutes past four. I had hardly finished when Holmes returned 
with the news dut the boy was patting m the horse. 

“I want to test a little tiheory of mine,” said he, pulling on his boots. “I drink, 
Watscm, that you are now standing in the presence of one (rf the most absolnte 
foob in Eunq^. I deserve to be kicked from here to Charing Cross. But I think 
1 have the key of the affair now.” 

“And where is it?” I asked, srmling. 

“In the badiroom,” he answered. “Oh, yes, I am not joking,” he continued, seeing 
my lode of incredulity. “I have just been there, and I bve taken it ooh and I have 
got it in this Ghdstone bag. Come on, my boy, and we shall see whetho' it will 
not fit the kck.” 

We made our way downstairs as quiedy as possible^ and ont into die bti|^ 
fomning sunshine. In die rood stood our horse and ttaiv with die halMad stable- 
boy waiting at die head. We bodi q^ang in, and away ise dadied down the I«ndon 
Bnad. A lew country carts were stirting, beating in vegstidilet to die metropolis 
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but fbe lines of v 31 as on either side were as silent and lifeless as some city m a 
dream. 

"'It has been in some points a singular case,** said Holmes, flicking the horse 
on into a gallop. confibs that I have been as blind as a mole, but it is better to 
learn wisdom late than never to learn it at all.** 

In town the earliest risers were just beginning to look sleepily from their windows 
as we drove throuid^ the streets of the Surrey side. Passing down the Waterloo 
Bridge Road we crossed over the river, and dashing up Wdlington Street wheeled 
sharply to the right and found ourselves in Bow Street. Sherlock Holmes was 
well known to the force, and the two constables at the door saluted him. One of 
them held the horse’s head while the other led us in. 

^ho is on duty?” asked Holmes. 

^Inspector Bradstreet, sir.” 

”Ah, Bradstreet, how arc you?” A tall, stout official had come down the stone- 
flagged passage, in a peaked cap and frogged jacket. wish to have a quiet word 
with you, Bradstreet.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Holmes. Step into my room here.” 

It was a small, office-like room, with a huge ledger upon the table, and a telephone 
projecting from the wall. The inspector sat down at his desk. 

“What can I do for you, Mr. Holmes?” 

“I called about that beggaiman, Boone-the one who was charged with being 
concerned in the disappearance of Mr. Neville St. Clair, of Lee.” 

“Yes. He was brought up and remanded for further inquiries.” 

“So 1 heard. You have him here?” 

“In the cells.” 

“Is he quiet?” 

“Oh, he gives no trouble. But he is a dirty scoundrel.” 

“Dirty?” 

“Yes, it is all we can do to make him wash his hands, and his face is as black as 
a tinker’s. Well, when once his case has been settled, he will have a regular prison 
bath; and I think, if you saw him, you would agree with me that he needed it.” 

“I should like to see him very much.” 

“Would you? That is easily done. Come this way. You can leave your bag.” 

"No, I think that I’ll take it.” 

Wery good. Come this way, if you please.” He led us down a passage, opened 
a barr^ door, passed down a winding stair, and brought us to a whitewashed 
corridor with a line of doors on each side. 

“The third on the right is his,” said the inspector. “Here it is!” He quietly shot 
back a panel in the upper part of the door and glanced through. 

“He is asleep,” said he. “You can see him very well.” 

We both put our eyes to the grating. The prisoner lay with his foce towards us, 
in a very deep sleep, breathing dowly and heavily. He was a middle-sized man, 
coarsdy clad as became his calling, with a coloured shirt protruding through the 
rent in his tattered coat. He was, as the inspector had said, extremely dirty, but the 
grime which covered his face could not conceal its repulsive ugliness. A broad wheal 
from an old scar ran rq^t across it from eye to chin, and by its contraction had 
turned up one side of tlm upper lip, $0 that three tecfh were exposed in a perpetual 
snad. A shock of very bright red hair grew low over his eyes and forehead. 

"^He’X^a beauty, isn’t he?” said the inspector. 
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tertainly needs a wash ” remarked Holmes. **1 had an idea that he mighty 
and I took the liberty of bringing tilie tools with me " He opened the Gladstone 
bag as he spoke, and took out, to my astonishment, a very large bath-sponge. 

"He! hel You are a funny one,** chuckled the inspector. 

"'Now, if you will have the great goodness to open that door very quietly, we 
wOl soon make him cut a much more respectable figure.” 

^*Well, 1 don't know why not,” said the inspector. 'He doesn't look a credit to the 
Bow Street cells, does he?” He slipped his key into the lock, and we all very quietly 
entered the cdl. The sleeper half turned, and then settled down once more into a 
deep slumber. Holmes stooped to the water-jug, moistened his sponge, and thajii 
rubbed it twice vigorously across and down the prisoner's face. 

”Let me introduce you,” he shouted, ”to Mr. Neville St. Clair, of Lee, in tb 
county of Kent.” 

Never in my life have I seen such a sii^t The man's face peeled off under the 
sponge like the bark from a tree. Gone was die coarse brown tintl Gone, tod, was 
the horrid scar which had seamed it across, and the twisted lip which had given the 
repubive sneer to the face! A twitch brou^t away the tangled red hair, and there, 
sitting up in hb bed, was a pale, sad-faced, refined-looking man, black-haired and 
smootib-skinned, rubbing hb eyes and staring about him with sleepy bewilderment. 
Then suddenly realizing die exposure, he broke into a scream and threw himself 
down with his face to the pillow. 

”Gieat heavens!” cried the inspector, ”it is, indeed, the missing man. I know him 
from the photograph.” 

The prisoner turned with the reckless air of a man who abandons himself to hb 
destiny. ”Be it so,” said he. "And pray, what am 1 charged with?” 

“With making away with Mr. Neville St — Oh, come, you can't be charged 
with that unless they make a case of attempted suicide of it,” said the inspector 
with a grin. “Well, I have been twenty-seven years in the force, but thb really 
takes the cake.” 

“If 1 am Mr. Neville St Clair, then it b obvious that no crime has been com¬ 
mitted, and that, therefore, I am dl^lly detained.” 

“No crime, but a very great error h^ b^n committed,” said Holmes. “You would 
have done better to have trusted your wife.” 

“It was not the wife; it was the children,” groaned the prisoner. “God help me, 
I would not have them ashamed of their hither. My God! \^at an exposure! What 
can I do?” 

Sherlock Holmes sat down beside him on the couch and patted him kindly on 
tibe ^loulder. 

“If you leave it to a court of law to dear the matter up,” said he, “of course you 
can hardly avoid piiblicity. On the other hand, if you convince the police autborities 
there b no possible case against you, I do not know that there b any reason 
that the details ihcmld find thdr way into the papers. Inspector Biadstieet would, 
l,«tn sure, make notes upon anything whkh you m^t tell us and submit it to 
the proper authqdties. The case would then never go bito court at aU.” 

, :“God bless you!” cried the prisoner passionately. “I would have endured im- 
piisoniiient, ay, even executiott, rather than have left my mberable secret as a 
blot to my children, 

: aie the who have ever heatd my st^. My ft&er was a sohoolnmast^ 

.^^i^sterfidd, where I roeeived an excellent education^ t tieveOed sn my youths took 




fx> the stage» and finally became a reporter on an evening paper in Loinkm. One 
day my editor wished to have a series of articles upon begging in the metiopohs, 
and 1 volunteered to suimly them. There was the point from which all my advent 
tures started. It was only^ trying begging as an amateur that I could get the facts 
upon which to base my artides. When an actor I had, of course, learned all the 
secrets of making up, and had been famous in the green-room for my skill. I took 
advantage now of my attainments. I painted my foce, and to make myself as 
pitiable as possible I made a good scar and fixed one side of my lip in a twist by 
the aid of a small slip of flesh-coloured plaster. Then with a red head of hair, and 
an appropriate dress, I took my station in the business part of the city, ostensibly 
as a match-seller but really as a beggar. For seven houn I plied my trade, and 
when 1 returned home in the evening I found to my surprise that 1 had received 
no less than 26s. 4d. 

""I wrote my articles and thought little more of the matter until, some time 
later, 1 backed a bill for a friend and had a writ served upon me for £25.1 was at 
my wit's end where to get the money, but a sudden idea came to me. I begged 
a fortnight's grace from the creditor, asked for a holiday from my employers, and 
spent the time in begging in the City under my disguise. In ten days I had the 
money and had paid the debt. 

**Well, you can imagine how hard it was to settle down to arduous work at £a a 
week when I knew that I could earn as much in a day by smearing my face with 
a little paint, laying my cap on the ground, and sitting still. It was a long fight 
between my pride and the money, but tiie dollars won at last, and I threw up 
reporting and sat day after day in the comer which I had first chosen, inspiring 
pity by my ghastly face and filling my pockets with coppers. Only one man knew 
my seaet. He was the keeper of a low den in which I used to lodge in Swandam 
Lane, where 1 could every morning emerge as a squalid beggar and in the evenings 
transform myself into a well-dressed man about town. This fellow, a lascar, was 
well paid by me for his rooms, so that I knew that my secret was safe in his 
possession. 

"Well, very soon I found that I was saving considerable sums of money. I do 
not mean that any beggar in the streets of London could earn £700 a ycar-which is 
less than my average takings-but I had exceptional advantages in my power of 
making up, and also in a facility of repartee, which improved by practice and made 
me quite a recognized character in the City. All day a stream of pennies, varied 
by silver, poured in upon me, and it was a very bad day in which I failed to take £2. 

"As I grew richer I grew more ambitious, took a house in the country, and 
eventually manied, without anyone having a suspicion as to my real occupation. 
My dear wife knew that I had business in the City. She little knew what. 

"Last Monday I had finished for the day and was dressing in my room above the 
opium den when I \o 6 kti out of my window and saw, to my horror and astonWi- 
ment, that my wife was standing in the street, with her eyes fixed full upon me. 
I gave a cry of surprise^ threw up my «ms to cover my face, and, rushing to my 
confidant, the lascar, entreated him to prevent anyone from coming up to me. I 
heard her voice downstairs, but I knew that she could not ascend. SwifUy I threw 
off my clothes, pulled on those of a beggar, and put on my pigments and wig. Even 
a wife's eyes could not pierce so complete a disguise. But then it occurred to me 
that there might be a search in the room, and that die clothes might betray me. 
I open ihe window, lecflpcoing hy my violence a small exA which I had in- 
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flicted upon mpdf in the bedroom that momiiig. Then I sensed my ooat> which 
was weired by the no/ppm which I had fust transfened to it from the leather 
bag an which I carried my takings. 1 hurled it out of the window, and it disappeared 
into the Thames. The odier clothes would have followed, but at that moment there 
was a rush of constables up the stair, and a few minutes after I found, rather, 
I confess, to my relief, that instead of being identified as Mr. Neville St. Clair, 
1 was arrested as his murderer. 

do not know that there is anything else for me to explain. I was determined 
to preserve my disguise as long as possible, and hence my preference for a dirty 
face. Knowing Qiat my wife would be terribly anxious, I slipped oS my ring and 
confided it to the lascar at a moment when no constable was watching me, together 
with a hurried scrawl, telling her that she had no cause to fear.*' ^ 

"That note only reached her yesterday,” said Holmes. 1 

"Good God! What a wedc she must have spcntl” 

"The police have watched this lascar,” said Inspector Bradstreet, "and I can quite 
understand that he might find it difBcult to post a letter unobserved. Probably he 
handed it to some sailor customer of his, who forgot all about it for some days.” 

"That was it,” said Holmes, nodding approvingly; "I have no doubt of it. But 
have you never been prosecuted for begging?” 

"Many times; but what was a fine to me?” 

"It must stop here, however,” said Bradstreet. "If the police are to hush this 
thing up, there must be no more of Hugh Boone.” 

"1 have sworn it by the most solemn oaths which a man can take.” 

"In that case I riiink that it is probable that no further steps may be taken. 
But if you are found again, then all must come out. I am sure, Mr. Holmes, that 
we are very much indebted to you for having cleared the matter up. I wish I knew 
how you reach your results.” 

"I reached this one,” said my friend, "by sitting upon five pillows and consuming 
an ounce (rf shag, I tiiink, Watson, that if we drive to Baker Street we shall just be 
in time for breakfast.” 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE BLUE CARBUNCLE 

1 MAn cdled upon my friend Sherlock Holmes upon the-second morning after 
Christmas, with the intention of wishing him the compliments tft the season. He 
was lounging upon the sofa in a purple diessmg-gown, a pipe*iack within his reach 
i^pon the right, and a pile crumpled morning papers, mridently newly studied, 
near at hand. Beside the oouch was a wooden chair, and on the angle of the back 
hung a seedy and disreputable bard-felt hat, much the worse for wear, and 
caracM in several places. A lens and a forceps lying upon the scat of the chair 
suggested that tiic hat had been suspended in this manner for the purpose of 
escanihaatiOfi* 

j ' -V9n4n» eagtied.” Mid Ij ‘‘perinfl?* I internopt )Km " 

; at iffl, I« ^id to havt ■ frieiid iwHh wb^ I tim ditontt my imalti. The 
» a perfectly tiMd oiie!”<4iie jadged hit Oturah in the &eetkm flte old 
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h3t-*1>ut tiiere are pointe in coimecti^ it wbidh are not entirdy <ievoid of 
interest and even of instmction ” 

I seated myself in his armchair and warmed my hands before his crackling fire, 
for a sharp frost had sit in, and the windows were thick with the ice crystals. "*I 
suppose/' I remarked, *that, homely as it looks, this thing has some deadly story 
linked on to it—that it is the due which will guide you in the solution of some 
mystery and the punishment of some crime." 

*?^o, no. No crime," said Sherlock Holmes, laughing. "'Only one of those whimsi* 
cal little inddents which will happen when you have four million human beings 
all jostling each other within the space oizkw square miles. Amid the action and 
reaction of so dense a swarm of humanity, every possible combination of events 
may be expected to take place, and many a little problem will be presented which 
may be striking and bizane without being criminal. We have already had experi¬ 
ence of such." 

"*80 much so," I remarked, "'that of the last six cases which I have added to my 
notes, three have been entirely free of any legal crime." 

"Precisely. You allude to my attempt to recover the Irene Adler papers, to the 
singular case of Miss Mary Sutherland, and to the adventure of the man with the 
twisted lip. Well, I have no doubt that this small matter will fall into the same 
innocent category. You know Peterson, the commissionaire?" 

"Yes." 

"It is to him that this trophy belongs." 

"It is his hat." 

"No, no; he found it. Its owner is unknown. 1 beg that you will look upon 
it not as a battered billycock but as an intellectual problem. And, first, as to how 
it came here. It anived upon Christmas morning, in company with a good fat goose, 
which is, I have no doubt, roasting at this moment in front of Peterson's fire. The 
facts are these: about four o'clock on Christmas morning, Peterson, who, as you 
know, is a very honest fellow, was returning from some small jollification and was 
making his way homeward down Tottenham Court Road. In front of him he saw, 
in the gaslight, a tallish man, walking with a slight stagger, and carrying a white 
goose slung over his shoulder. As he reached the comer of Goodge Street, a row 
broke out between this stranger and a little knot of roughs. One of the lat^ 
knocked oS the man’s hat, on which he raised his stick to defend himself arid, 
swinging it over his head, smashed the shop window behind him. Peterson had 
rushed forward to protect the stranger from his assailants; but the man, ^diodced 
at having broken the window, and seeing an official-looking perscm in uniform 
rushing towards him, dropped his goose, took to his heels, and vanished amid the 
labyrinth of small street which lie at the back of Tottenham Court Road. The 
roughs had also fled at the appearance of Peterson, so that he was left in posse^on 
of the field of battle, and also of the spoils of victory in the shape of this bat* 
tered hat and a most unimpeachable Christmas goose." 

"Which surely he restored to tibeir 

"My dear fellow, there lies the problem. It is true that Tor Mrs. Henry Baker’ 
was printed upon a small card which was tied to Ae bird’s left leg, and it is also 
true that tiie initials ’H. B.* are l^l)le upon the lining of this ha^ but as there are 
some thousands of Bakers, and some hundreds of Henry Bakers in this city of mns, 
it is not easy to restore lost property to any one of them.*’ 

"W^t,t»^didPetes^ . 
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^He brought round both hat and goose to me on Chnstmas morning, knowing 
that even the smallest problems are of interest to me. The goose we retained 
until this morning, when there were signs that, m spite of the sl^t frost, it would 
be well that it should be eaten without unnecessary delay. Its finder has earned 
It off, therefore, to fulfil the ultimate destiny of a goose, while I continue to retain 
the hat of the unknown gentleman who lost his Chnstmas dmner 

“Did he not advertise?*' 

“No.** 

“Then, what clue could you have as to his identity?" 

“Only as much as we can deduce." 

“From his hat?" 

“Precisely." 

“But you are joking What can you gather from this old battered felt?" 1 

“Here is my lens You know my methods. What can you gather yourself as to 
the mdividuality of the man who has worn this article?" 

1 took the tattered ob)ect in my hands and turned it over luther ruefully It was 
a very ordinary black hat of the usual round shape, hard and much the worse for 
wear. The lining had been of red silk, but was a good deal discoloured. There was 
no maker's name, but, as Holmes had remarked, the inibals “H B." were saawled 
upon one side It was pierced in the bnm for a hat*$ecurer, but the elastic was 
missing For the rest, it was cracked, exceedingly dusty, and spotted in several 
places, although there seemed to have been some attempt to hide the discoloured 
patches by smeaimg them with ink. 

“I can see nothing," said I, handing it back to my friend 

“On the contrary, Watson, you can see everything You fail, however, to reason 
from what you see. You are too timid m drawing your inferences " 

“Then, pray tell me what it is that you can infer from this hat?” 

He picked it up and gazed at it m the peculiar introspective fashion which was 
characteristic of him. “It is perhaps less suggestive than it might have been," he 
remarked, “and yet there are a few mferences which are very distinct, and a few 
others which represent at least a strong balance of probabihty That the man was 
highly intellectttal is of course obvious upon the face of it, and also that he was 
fairly well-to<lo within the last three years, although he has now fallen upon evil 
days He had frnesight, but has less now than formerly, pointing to a moral retro* 
giession, which, when taken with the decline of his fortunes, seems to indicate 
some evil influence, probably dnnk, at work upon bun. This may account also for 
the obvious fact that his wife has ceased to love him." 

“My dear Holmes!" 

“He has, however, retained some degree of self-respect," he continued, dure* 
Riding my monstrance, “He is a man who leads a sedentary life, goes out little, 
is out of traiiung entirely, is middleeged, has gnzded hair which he has had cut 
withm the last few days, and which he anoints with hme-cieam. These are die 
more patent fricts which are to be deduced from his hat. Abo, by the way, that it 
is extremdy improbable that he has gas laid on m his house," 

“You are certainly joking. Holmes." 

“Not in the least. Is it possible diat even now, when I give you these results, 
you are unable to see how they are attained?" 

“I have no doubt dmt I am very stupid, hut I must confost that I am unable to 
loBowyou. For enunpie, how did you deduce that this man was intdlcctual?" 



For answer Holmes clapped the hat upon his head. It came right over the foie* 
head and settled upon the bridge of his nose. "*It is a question of cubic capacity^** 
said he; **a man with so hige a brain must have something in it." 

*The decline of his fonunes, then?" 

*This hat is three yean old. These fiat brims curled at the edge came in then. 
It is a hat of the very best quality. Look at the band of ribbed silk and the excellent 
lining. If this man could afford to buy so expensive a hat three years ago, and has 
had no hat since, then he has assuredly gone down in the world." 

'*Well, that is clear enough, certainly. But how about the foresight and the 
moral retrogression?" 

Sherlock Holmes laughed. ^Here is the foresight," said he, putting his finger 
upon the little disc and loop of the hat-securer. 'They are never sold upon hats. 
If this man ordered one, it is a sign of a certain amount of foresight, since he went 
out of his way to take this precaution against the wind. But since we see that he 
has broken the elastic and has not troubled to replace it, it is obvious that he 
has less foresight now than formerly, which is a distinct proof of a weakening 
nature. On the other hand, he has endeavoured to conceal some of these stains 
upon the felt by daubing them with ink, which is a sign that he has not entirely 
lost his self-respect." 

"Your reasoning is certainly plausible." 

"The further points, that he is middle-aged, that his hair is grizzled, that it has 
been recently cut, and that he uses lime-cream, are all to be gathered from a close 
examination of the lower part of the lining. TTie lens discloses a large number of 
hair-ends, dean cut by the sdssors of the barber. They all appear to be adhesive, 
and there is a distinct odour of lime-cream. This dust, you wiD observe, is not the 
gritty, gray dust of the street but the fluffy brown dust of the house, showing that 
it has been hung up indoon most of the time; while the marks of moisture upon 
the inside are proof positive that the wearer perspired very freely, and could there¬ 
fore, hardly be in the best of training." 

"But his wife—you said that she had ceased to love him." 

"This hat has not been brushed for weeks. When I see you, my dear Watson, 
with a week's accumulation of dust upon your hat, and when your wife allows you 
to go out in such a state, I shall fear that you also have been unfortunate enough 
to lose your wife's affection." 

"But he might be a bachelor." 

"Nay, he was bringing home the goose as a peace-offering to his wife. Remember 
the card upon the bird's leg." 

"You have an answer to everything. But how on earth do you deduce that the 
gas is not laid on in his house?" 

"One tallow stain, or even two, might come by chance; but when I see no less 
than five, I think tiiat there can be little doubt that the individual must be brought 
into frequent contact with burning tallow—walks upstairs at night probaUy wiA 
his hat in one hand and a guttering candle in the other. Anyhow, he never got 
tallowetams from a gas-fet. Are you satisfied?" 

"Wefi, it is very ingenious," said I. lauj^n® "but since, as you said just now, 
there has been no crime committed, and no harm done save the loss of a goose, 
aD thtt ificmi to be rather a waste of e^ 

had opimed hfr mouth to reply, when tte 
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Petetton, the comoiissionaiie, niihed into the aputmeat widi dodied cfaeeb and 
the face of a num who is daa^ with astonishment 
*The goose, Mr. HohnesI The goose, sid” he gasped. 

^h? What of it, then? Has it returned to life and flapped ofl through the 
kitchen window?” Holmes twisted himself round upon Urn sofa to get a fairer view 
of the man’s excited face. 

”See here, sirt See what my wife found in its crop!” He hdd out his hand and 
displayed upon the centre of the palm a brilliantly scintillating Uoe stone, rather 
smaller than a bean in size, but of such purity and radiance diat it twinkled like an 
dectnc point in the dark hollow of his hand. j 

Sherlock Holmes sat up with a whistle. ”By Jove, Petenonl” said he, “this ^ 
treasure trove indeed. I suppose you know what you l^ve got?” ’ 

”A diamond, sir? A precious stone. It cuts into glass as though it were putty.” 
”It's more a precious stone. It is tfw precious stone.” 

”Not the Countess of Morcar’s blue carbunclel” I ejaculated. 

”Piecisdy so. I ought to know its size and shape, seemg that I have read the 
advertisement about it m The Times every day laMy. It is absolutely umque, and 
Its value can only be coniectured, but toe reward offered of £1000 is certainly not 
witom a twentieth part of toe market price.” 

“A toousand pounds! Great Lord of mercy!” The commissionaire plumped down 
into a chair and stared from one to the other of us. 

"That IS the reward, and I have reason to know that there are sentimental con¬ 
siderations in the background which would mduce toe Countess to part with half 
her fortune if she could but recover the gem.” 

“It was lost, if I remember an^t, at the Hotel Cosmopolitan,” 1 remarked. 
”Precisely so, on December zzd, just five days ago. John Homer, a plumber, 
was accused of having abstracted it from the lady’s jewel-case. The evidence against 
him was so strong that the case has been refers^ to the Assizes. I have some 
account of toe matter here, 1 believe.” He rummaged airud his newspapen, glancmg 
over the dates, until at last he smoothed one out, doubled it over, and read the 
following paragraph; 

"Hotel Cosmopohtan Jewel Robbery. John Homer, a6, plumber, was 
brought up upon the charge of having upon the zzd inst, abstracted from 
the jewel-case of the Countess of Morcar toe valuable gem known as toe 
blue carbuncle. James Ryder, upper-attendant at the hotel, gave his evidence 
to toe dlect that he had toown Homer up to the dressing-room of the 
Countess of Morcar upon the day of the robbery in orda that he might 
solder the second bar of the grate, which was loose. He had remained with 
Homer some little bme, but had finally been called away. On retunung, he 
found that Homer had disappeared, that the bureau had been forced open, 
and that toe small morocco casket in which, as it afterwards tamspired, 
toe Countess was accustomed to keep her jew^ was lying empty upon the 
dressing-table. Ryder mstantly gave toe alarm, and Homer was arrested the 
tame evening; but toe stone could not be found either upon his person or m 
h» rooms. C^toerme Cusack, maid to the Countess, deposed to having heard 
Ryder’s cry of dismay on ducoveting toe robbery, and to having rushed into 
toe room, where she foimd matters at described by toe last witness. Inspector 
Biadstnet, B division, gave evidence at to toe arrest of Homer, who strog^ 
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feutiollr, and protested liis innooenoe in die strongest tenns. Evidence of 
a previous conviction for robbery having been given agamst the prisoner, 
the magistrate refi^ to deal sammarily with the offence, but referred it to 
the Assiaes. Homm, who had shown signs of hitense emotion during the 
proceedings, feinted away at the conclusion and was carried out of court 

“Huml So much tor the polioocourt” said Holmes tiioughtfully, tossing aside the 
paper. The question for us now to solve is the sequence of events leading from 
a rifled jewel-case at one end to the crop of a goose in Tottenham Court Road at 
the other. You see, Watson, our htde deductions have suddenly assumed a much 
more important and less innocent aspect. Here is the stone; the stone came from 
the goose, and die goose came from Mr. Henry Baker, the gentleman with die 
bad hat and all the other characteristics widi wli^ I have bored you. So now we 
must set ourselves very senously to finding this gendeman and ascertaining what 
part he has played in this litde mystery. To do this, we must try the simplest 
means first, and these lie undoubtedly in an advertisement in all the evening 
papers. If this fail, I shall have recourse to other methods.” 

"What will you say?" 

"Give me a pencil and that slip of paper. Now, then: 

"Found at the comer of Goodge Street, a goose and a black felt hat. Mr. 
Henry Baker can have the same by applying at 6:30 this evening at aain. 
Baker Street 

Hiat IS clear and concise.” 

“Veiy. But will he see it?” 

"Wdl, he IS sure to keep an eye on the papers, since, to a pom man, the loss was 
a heavy one. He was dearly so scared by ha mischance in breaking die window and 
by the approach of Peterson that he thought of nodiing but flight but since then 
he must have bitterly regretted the impulse which caused him to drop his bird. 
Then, agam, the introduction his name will cause him to see it for evmyone 
who knows him will direct his attention to it Here you are, Peterson, run down 
to the advertising agency and have tlus put in the evening papers.” 

"In which, sir?" 

"Oh, in the Globe, Star, Pdl McSl, St. Jamerft, Evening Nerve Standard, Edio, 
and any odien that occur to you.” 

"Very well, sir. And thu stone?” 

"Ah, yes, I shall keep the stone. Thank you. And, I say, Peterson, just buy a 
goose on your way back and leave it here widt me, for we must have one to give 
to thu gentleman m place of the one which your femily is now devouring.” 

When the commissionaiie had gone, Holmes took op the stone and held it 
against the light "It’s a bonny thing,” said he. "Just see how it #ats and sparkles. 
Of course it is a nodeos and focus of crime. Every good stone is. They are die 
devil's pet baits. In the huger and older jeweb every feoet may stand fot a bloody 
deed. This stone is not yet twenty years dd. It was found in the banks of die 
Amoy River in southern China and is remarkable in having every characteristie of 
the catbundb, save that it it Nne in shade instead d mby red. In spite of its 
youdi, it has already a sinister hbtory. There have been two murders, a vitrfol- 
throwing, a suicide, and several robberies brought about for die sake of diis forty' 
grain we^t of crystallised dwoeal. Who wo^ thhik that so pretty a toy would 
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be a piin«3*oi to the galknra and fhe piiscu? IH lock it op in mjr tboiig box now 
and diop a Ime to Ibe Conntm to say that we have it” 

‘Do yon think that tiiis nuut Horner is hmooentT 

‘1 caimot tdl.” 

“Wdl, dien, do yon inugme that tihis other one, Henry Baker, had anything 
to do with the matter?" 

‘It is, I think, mudi more likdy that Henry Baker is an absolutdly innocent 
man, who had no idea Uiat the bird which he was carrying was of considerably 
more value than if it were made of solid gold. That, however, I shall determine 
by a very sim^e test if we have an answer to our advertuement." 

"And yon can do notiiing until then?” 

“Nothing.” 

"In that case I shall continue my professional round. But I shall come back in 
the evening at the hour you have mentioned, for 1 should like to see the solution 
of so tangled a business.” 

"Very gM to see you. I dine at seven. There is a woodcodk, I bdieve. By tiie 
way, in view of recent occurrences, perhaps I ought to ask Mrs. Hudson to examine 
its crop.” 

I had been delayed at a case, and it was a little after half-past six when I found 
mysdf in Baker Street once more. As I approached the house I saw a tall man 
in a Scotch bonnet with a coat which was buttoned up to his chin waiting outside 
in the bright semicircle which was thrown from tiie hudight. Just as I arrived the 
door was opened, and we were shown up together to Holmes’s room. 

"Mr. Henry Baker, I bdieve,” said he, rising from his armchair and greeting his 
visitor with tiie easy air of geniality which he could so readily assume. "Pray take 
this chair by the fire, Mr. Baker. It is a cold night, and I observe that your circula¬ 
tion is move adapted for summer tiian for winter. Ah, Watson, you have just come 
at tiie right time. Is that your hat, Mr. Baker?” 

"Yes, sir, that is undoubtedly my hat." 

He was a large man witii lound^ shoulders, a massive head, and a broad, intd- 
ligent face, doping down to a pointed beard of ^izded brown. A touch of red in 
nose and chedics, with a slight tremor of his extended hand, recalled Holmes's sur¬ 
mise as to his habib. His rusty black frock-coat was buttcmed ri^t up in front, 
with tiie collar turned up, and his lank wrisb protruded from his deeves witiiout a 
sign cuff or shirt He spdce in a dow staccato fashion, dioosing his words with 
care, and gave the impression generally of a man of learning and letters who had 
had iU-osage at the huids of fortune. 

"We have retained these tilings for some days,” said Holmes, "because we ex¬ 
pected to see an advertisement from you giving your address. I am at a loss to 
know now why yon did not advertise.” 

Our vidtor gave a rather diamefaced laugh-‘‘Shillings have not been so plentiful 
with me as they once were,” he remarked. "I had no doubt that the gang of rou^ 
who assaulted me had carried oS both my hat and the bird. 1 did not care to ^end 
more money in a hopdess attempt at recovering them.” 

‘Very naturally. By the way, about the Inrd, vie were compelled to eat it.” 

"To eat itl” Our vidtor half rote from his diair in his excitement. 

"Yes, it would have been of no use to anyone bid we not dorm to. But I presume 
tet tiiis otiier gooae iqion fhe siddioaid, which is dxmt the same wei^t and 
petfectiy fredi, wfli answer yonr purpose equally wdl?” 



.‘Pb, certetafy, ^ettaiofy,” iiuwaed Mr. Balcer wiiii a ligfa iditf 

"Of course, we still have the ieatiieis, legs, crc^ and so on of your own bird, so 
if you wish —" 

The man burst into atearty laugh* ‘They might be useful to me as relics of my 
adventure,” said he, “but b^ond that I can hardly see what use ti» di^ecto 
membra of my late acquaintance are going to be to me. No, sir, I diink that, with 
your permission, I will confine my attentions to the excellent bird which I perceive 
upon the siddward.” 

Siedock Hdmes glanced sharply across at me with a slight shrug of his 
shoulders. 

‘There is your hat, then, and there your bird,” said he. “By the way, would it 
bore you to tell me where you got the other one from? 1 am somewhat of a fowl 
fonder, and I have seldom seen a better grown goose.” 

"Certainly, sir,” said Baker, who had risen and tucked his newly gained property ’ 
under his arm. ‘There are a few of us who frequent the Alp^ Inn, near the 
Museum—we are to be found in the Museum itself during the day, you understand. 
This year our good host, Windigate by rume, instituted a goose dub, by which, on 
consideration of some few pence every wedc, we were each to receive a bird at 
Christmas. My pence were duly paid, and the rest is fomiliar to you. 1 am much 
indebted to you, sir, for a Scotch bonnet is fitted ndther to my years nor my 
gravity.” Wito a comical pomposity of manner he bowed solemnly to boUi of us 
and strode off upcm his way. 

“So much for Mr. Henry Baker,” said Holmes when he had dosed the door 
bdiind him. Tt is quite certain that he knows nothing whatever about the matter. 
Are you hungry, Watson?” 

‘l^ot particularly.” 

"Then I suggest that we turn our dinner ittto a supper and follow up this due 
while it it still hot.” 

‘ 3 y an means.” 

It was a bitter night, so we drew on our ulsters and wrapped cravats about our 
throats. Outside, the stats were shining coldly in a doudlest dcy, and die breath of 
the passers^iy blew out into smoke like so many pistol shots. Our footfalls rang 
out crisply a^ loudly as we swung through the doctors’ quarter, Wimpole Street, 
Hailey Street, and so diiongh Wigmore Street into Oxfoid Street In a qiurter of 
an hour we were in Bloomsbury at the Alpha Inn, which is a smaU pnbliohouse 
at the comer one of the streets whidi runs down into Holbom. Holmes poshed 
open the door of the private bar and ordered two i^asses of bea faom the ludd]^ 
foced, whitoapnmed larrdloid. 

‘Tour beer should be excdlent if it is at good as your geet^” said he. 

"My geesd” The man seemed surprised. 

Tes. I was speaking only half an hour ago to Mr. Henry Baker, who was a mem¬ 
ber of your goose dub.” 

”Aht yes, I see. But you see, nr, tiiem’s not our geese.” 

Tnd^ Whose, dien?” 

“Wdl, I got die two doaen frmn a salesman hi Covent Gard«.” 

‘Inde^ I know tome of them. . Which was it?” 

* 3 fo 6 kiiiridge ts his iiAiiiCe* 

”/Uil 1 don’t know hhn. WcB, hen^t your good healdw kncDoid, and prosperity 
to yoiii 4 ow. Goodfoight 
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for Mr. Bitc kfon dg^" he contmned, hottoning up hii ooet n we came 
ont into the foostjr a». “RmMinber, Watson, tiut thot^ we have so homdy a 
thing as a goose at one end of tins chain, we have at the other a man who will 
certamiy get seven years' penal servitude unless we can establish his innocence. It 
is possible that our raquay may bat confirm his guilt; but, m any case, we have a 
line of investigation which has been missed by the police, and which a singular 
chance has placed m our hands. Let us follow it out to the bitter end. Faces to foe 
south, then, and quick maichl” 

We passed across Holbom, down Endell Street, and so through a sdgzag of slums 
to Covent Garden Market. One of foe largest sb^ bore foe name of Breckm 
upon It, and foe propnetor, a horsy-lookmg man, with a sharp face and tnm 
whiskers, was hdping a boy to put up foe shutters. 

‘Kfood-evening. It’s a cold mght,” said Holmes. 

The sa l es m a n nodded and shot a questioning glance at my companion. 

*Sold out of geese, I see,” continued Hdmes, pointing at foe bare slabs of 
maiMe. 

”1^ you have five hundred to-morrow morning.” 

‘That’s no good.” 

‘Well, there are some on the stall with the gas-flare.” 

”Ah, but 1 was recommended to you.” 

•Who by?” 

‘The hmdloid of the Alpha.” 

‘Oh, yes; I sent hun a couple of dozen.” 

‘Tine birds foey were, too. Now where did you get them from?” 

To my surprise foe question provoked a burst of anger from foe salesman. 

"Tiow, then, mister,” said he, with his head cocked and his arms akimbo, ‘Vhat 
are you driving at? Let’s have it straight, now.” 

”It IS straight enough. I should like to know who sold you the geese which you 
supplied to the Alpha." 

“Wdl, then, I shan’t tdl you. So nowl” 

”011, it IS a matter of no importance but I don't know why you should be so 
warm over such a tnfle.” 

‘WarmI You’d be as warm, maybe, if you were as pestered as I am. When I pay 
pwd money for a good article there should be an end of foe busmess; but it’s 
‘Where are foe geese?’ and ‘Who did you sell foe geese to?’ and ‘What wdl you 
take for foe geese?’ One would think foey were foe ordy geese in foe world, to hear 
foe fuss that it made over them.” 

‘Wdl, I have no connecbon with any other peq^le who have been making m- 
quiries,” said Hohnes cardessly. ‘If you won’t tdl us foe bet a off, that is all 
But I’m always ready to back my opimon on a matter of fowls, and I have a fiver 
on it font foe bud I ate is countxy bred.” 

“Wdl, then, you’ve lost your fiver, for it’s town bred,” mapped the salesman 

‘It’s nofoing of the kmd.” 

‘1 say it is.” 

T don’t bdieve it." 

‘D’you foink you know more about fowls than I, who have handled foem ever 
innce I was a nfoper? I tdl you, all those birds that went to t^ Al^ were town 
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‘Trm’U never persnade me to hcdieve that* 
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*It's mody taking yout mracy, for I know dut I am ri(diit But 111 have a 
sovereign on wiih you, just to teach you not to be obstmate.” 

The salesman diuclM grimly. "Bring me the books, BHl,” said he. 

The small boy brought round a small thin volume and a great greasy-backed 
one, laying them out together beneath the hanging lamp. 

"Now then, Mr. Cocksure,” said the salesman, "I bought that I was out of 
geese, but before 1 finish you’ll find that there is still one left in my shop. You 
see this little book?” 

"Wdl?" 

"That’s the list of the folk from whom I buy. D’you see? Wdl, then, here on 
this page are the country folk, and the numbers after their names are where their 
accounts are in the big ledger. Now, theni You see this odier page in red ink? Well, 
that is a list (rf my town suppliets. Now, look at dut third name. Just read it out 
to me.” 

"Mr. Oakshott, 117, Brixton Road—049,” read Holmes. 

"Quite so. Now turn that up in the ledger.” 

Holmes turned to the page indicated. "Here you are, ‘Mr. Oakshott, 117 , 
Brixton Road, egg and podtry supplier.’” 

"Now, then, what’s die last entry?” 

" ‘December aad. Twenty-four geese at 7s. 6d.’ ” 

“Quite so. There you are. And underneath?” 

" ‘Sdd to Mr. Windigate of the Alpha, at 12s.’ ” 

“What have you to say now?” 

Shedock Holmes looked deeply chagrined. He drew a sovereign from his pocket 
and threw it down upon the dab, turning away with dre air of a man whose disgust 
is too deep for worrk. A few yards off he stopped under a lamp-post and lauded 
in the hearty, noiseless foshion udiich was peculiar to him. 

"When you see a man with whiskeR of that cut and the ‘Pink ’un’ protruding 
out of his pocket, you can always draw him by a bet,” said he. "I daresay diat if I 
had put £100 down in front of him, that man would not have given me such com¬ 
plete information as was drawn from him by the idea that he was doing me on a 
wager. Well, Watson, we are, I fancy, nearing the end of our quest and die only 
point whkb remains to be determine is whether we dionld go on to dih Mr. 
Oakshott tomight or whether we should reserve it for bHnoirow. It is dear bom 
what that surly f^ow said that there are otben besida oursdves who are amdons 
about the nutter, and I diould^” 

His remarks were suddenly cut short by a loud hubbub which bnd« out from 
the Stan which we had just left. Turning round we taw a litde rat-foced fdlow 
standing in the centre of the cirde of ydlow light whidi was durawn by the swing¬ 
ing lamp, while Breddntidg^ the safosman, framed, in the door of his stall, was 
shaking his fisb Ikrcdy at cringing figure. 

"I’ve had enou|h of you and ypur geese,” he shouted. '1 whh you were aU at 
die together. If you come pestering me any mote widi your sffly taOcl’n set 
the dog at you. You briiiig Mn. Oakshott hm mid 111 answer her, but uhat 
have you to do widi ff? Did I buy die gpete off you?” 

"No; but one df them wu mine aB ^ same,” nhined die Utde man. 

"WeQ, them ask Mr. Ookshott for it” 

"Sho^ me to ide yon.* 
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**Wdl, you can ask the King of Proosia, for all 1 care. Fve had enough of it. Get 
out of thisr He rushed fiercely forward, and the inquirer flitted away into the 
darkness. 

"'Ha! this may save us a visit to Brixton Road,** whispered Holmes. Xome with 
me, and we will see what is to be made of this fellow.*' Striding through the scat¬ 
ter^ knots of people who lounged round the flaring stalls, my companion speedily 
overtook the little man and touched him upon the shoulder. He sprang round, and 
1 could see in the gas-light that every vestige of colour had been driven from his 
face. 

**Who are you, then? What do you want?" he asked in a quavering voice. 

*Tou will excuse me," said Holmes blandly, "but I could not help overheari 
the questions which you put to the salesman just now. I think that I could be 
assistance to you.” 

"You? Who are you? How could you know anything of the matter?" 

*‘My name is Sherlock Holmes. It is my business to know what other people 
don't know." 

"But you can know nothing of this?" 

"Excuse me, I know everything of it. You are endeavouring to trace some geese 
which were sold by Mrs. Oakshott, of Brixton Road, to a salesman named 
Breckinridge, by him in turn to Mr. Windigate, of the Alpha, and by him to his 
club, of which Mr. Henry Baker is a member." 

"Oh, sir, you are the very man whom I have longed to meet," cried the little 
fellow with outstretched hands and quivering fingers. "1 can hardly explain to you 
how interested 1 am in this matter." 

Sherlock Holmes hailed a four-wheeler which was passing. "In that case we had 
better discuss it in a cosy room rather than in this wind-swept market-place," said 
be. "But pray tell me, before we go farther, who it is that I have the pleasure of 
assisting." 

The man hesitated for an instant. "My name is John Robinson," he answered 
with a sidelong glance. 

"No, no; the real name," said Holmes sweetly. "It is always awkward doing 
business with an alias." 

A flush sprang to the white cheeks of the stranger. "Well, then," said he, "my 
real name is James Ryder." 

"Precisely so. Head attendant at the Hotel Cosmopolitan. Pray step into the cab, 
and I shall soon be able to tell you everything which you would wish to know." 

The little man stood glancing from one to the other of us with half-frightened, 
half-hopeful eyes, as one who is not sure whether he is on the verge of a windfall or 
of a catastrophe. Then he stepped into the cab, and in half an hour we were back 
in the sitting-room at Baker Street. Nothing had been said during our drive, but 
the high, thin breathing of our new companion, and the claspings and unclaspings 
of his hands, spoke of the nervous tension within him. 

"Here we are!" said Holmes cheerily as we filed into the room. "The fire boks 
very seasonable in this weather. You look cold, Mr. Ryder. Pray take the basket- 
ch^. I will just put on my slippers before we settle this little matter of yours. 
, Now, then! You want to know what became of those geese?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Or rather, I fancy, of that goose. It was one bird, I imagine, in which you were 
; bteiested-white, with a black bar across die tail." 
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Ryder quivered with emotion. sir,** he cried, ^^can you tell me where it 
went to?" 

"It came here " 

"Here?" 

"Yes, and a most remarkable bird it proved. I don’t wonder that you should take 
an interest in it. It laid an egg after it was dead—the bonniest, brightest little blue 
egg that ever was seen. 1 have it here in my museum." 

Our visitor staggered to his feet and clutched the mantelpiece with his right 
hand. Holmes unlocked his strong-box and held up the blue carbuncle, which 
shone out like a star, with a cold, brilliant, many-pointed radiance. Ryder stood 
glaring with a drawn face, uncertain whether to claim or to disown it. 

"The game’s up, Ryder," said Holmes quietly. "Hold up, man, or you’ll be 
into the firel Give him an arm back into his chair, Watson. He’s not got blood 
enough to go in for felony with impunity. Give him a dash of brandy. Sol Now 
he looks a little more human. What a shrimp it is, to be surel" 

For a moment he had staggered and nearly fallen, but the brandy brought a 
tinge of colour into his cheeks, and he sat staring with frightened eyes at his accuser. 

"I have almost every link in my hands, and all the proofs which 1 could possibly 
need, so there is little which you need tell me. Still, that little may as well be 
cleared up to make the case complete. You had heard, Ryder, of riiis blue stone 
of the Countess of Morcaris?" 

"It was Catherine Cusack who told me of it," said he in a crackling voice. 

"I see-her ladyship’s waiting-maid. Well, the temptation of sudden wealth so 
easily acquired was too much for you, as it has been for better men before you; 
but you were not very scrupulous in the means you used. It seems to me, Ryder, 
that there is the making of a very pietty villain in you. You knew that this man 
Homer, the plumber, had been concerned in some such matter before, and that 
suspicion would rest ^e more readily upon him. What did you do, then? You made 
some small job in my lady’s room—you and your confederate Cusack—and you 
managed that he should be the man sent for. Then, when he had left, you rifled 
the jewel-case, raised the alarm, and had this unfortunate man arrested. You 
then—’’ 

Ryder threw himself down suddenly upon the rug and clutched at my com¬ 
panion’s knees. "For God’s sake, have mercy!" he shrieked. "Think of my father! 
of my mother! It would break their hearts. 1 never went wrong before! I never will 
again. I swear it. I’ll swear it on a Bible. Oh, don’t bring it into court! Fm Christ’s 
sake, don’t!" 

"Get badk into your chair!" said Holmes sternly. "It is very well to cringe and 
crawl now, but you thought little enough of this poor Homer in the dock for a 
crime of which he knew noticing." 

"I will fly, Mr. Holmes. I will leave the country, sir. Then the charge against 
him will break down." 

"Hum! We will talk about that. And now let us hear a true account of the next 
act. How came the stone into the goose, and how came the goose into the open 
market? Tdl us the tmth, for there lies your only hope of safety." 

Ryder passed his tongue Over hb parched lips. "I wQ) tell you it just as it ha|^ 
pened, sir," said he. "When Homer had been arrested, it seemed to me that it 
would be best for me to get away with foe stone at once, for I did not know at 
what mdmentfoe police might not take it into their heads to search me and my 
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room. There was no place about the hotel where it would be safe. I went out, 
as if on some commission, and 1 made for my sister's house. She had married a 
man named Oakshott, and lived in Brixton Road, where she fattened fowls for the 
market. All the way Aere every man 1 met seemed to me to be a policeman or a 
detective; and, for all that it was a cold night, the sweat was pouring down my 
foce before I came to the Brixton Road. My sister asked me what was the matter, 
and why I was so pale; but 1 told her that I had been upset by the jewd robbery 
at the hotd. Then 1 went into the back yard and smoked a pipe, and wondered 
what it would be best to do. 

**I had a friend once called Maudsley, who went to the bad, and has just be^ 
serving his time in Pentonville. One day he had met me, and fdl into talk about 
the ways of thieves, and how they could get rid of what th(^ stole. 1 knew thkt 
he would be true to me, for I knew one or two things about him; so I made up iny 
mind to go right on to Kilbutp, where he lived, and take him into my confidence. 
He would show me bow to turn the stone into money. But how to get to him in 
safety? 1 thought of the agonies 1 had gone through in coming from the hotel. I 
might at any moment be seized and searched, and there would be the stone in my 
waistcoat pocket. 1 was leaning against the wall at the time and looking at the 
geese which were waddling about round my feet, and suddenly an idea came into 
my head which showed me how 1 could beat the best detective that ever lived. 

"'My sister had told me some weeks before that I might have the pick of her 
geese for a Christmas present, and I knew that she was always as good as her word. 
I would take my goose now, and in it I would carry my stone to Kilbum. There 
was a little shed in the yard, and behind this 1 drove one of the birds---a fine big 
one, white, with a baii^ ti^. 1 caught it, and, prying its bill open, I thrust the 
stone down its throat as far as my finger could reach. The bird gave a gulp, and I 
fdt the stone pass along its gullet and down into its crop. But the creature flapped 
and struggled, and out came my sister to know what was the matter. As 1 turned 
to speak to her the brute broke loose and fluttered off among the others. 

* "Whatever were you doing with that bird, Jem?' says she. 

"*"Wdl,' said 1, "you said you'd give me one for Christmas, and 1 was feeling 
which was the fattest.' 

‘Oh,' says she, "we've set yours aside for you-Jem's bird, we call it. If s the bi| 
white one over yonder. There's twenty-six of them, which makes one for you, an< 
one for us, and two dozen for the market.’ 

"" Thank you, Maggie,' says I; "but if it is all tibe same to you, I'd rather hav 
that one 1 was handling just now.' 

""The other is a good three pound heavier,' said she,, "and we fattened it ei 
ppessly for you.' 

"Never mind. IH have the other, and IH take it now,' said 1. 

"""Oh, just as you Uke,' said she, a litde huffed. "Which is it you want, then 

"""That white one with the barred tail, right in the middle of tte flock.' 

""‘Oh, very wdl. KiQ it and take it witib you.’ 

""Wdl, I did what she said, Mr. Holmes, and I carried the bird all the way to 
Kflbmn. I told my pal what 1 had done, for he was a man that it was easy to tell 
a thing like that to. He laughed until he choked, and we got a knife and opened 
^ goose. My heart tamed to water, for there was no sign of the stone, and I 
knew that some terrible mistake had ooconed* 1 kdt the tndied bock; to my 
sistefi, and buisied into the back ya^ There was not a bird to be seen them. 
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**'Where axe they all, Maggie?’ I cried. 

" 'Gone to the dealer’s^ Jem.’ 

"'Which dealer’s?’ 

" 'Breckinridge^ of C^ent Garden.’ 

" 'But was there another with a barred taO?’ I asked, 'the same as the one I 
chose?’ 

"'Yes, Jem; there were two barred-tailed ones, and 1 could never tell them 
apart.’ 

"Well, then, of course 1 saw it all, and 1 ran off as hard as my feet would carry 
me to this man Breckinridge; but he had sold the lot at once, and not one word 
would he tell me as to where they had gone. You heard him yourselves to-night. 
Well, he has always answered me like that. My sister thinks that I am going mad. 
Sometimes 1 think that I am myself. And now—and now 1 am myself a branded 
thief, without ever having touched the wealth for which I sold my character. God 
help me! God help me!” He burst into convulsive sobbing, with his face buried 
in his hands. 

There was a long silence, broken only by his heavy breathing, and by the meas¬ 
ured tapping of Sherlock Holmes’s finger-tips upon the edge of the table. Then my 
friend rose and threw open the door. 

"Get out!" said he. 

"What, sir! Oh, Heaven bless you!” 

"No more words. Get out!” 

And no more words were needed. There was a rush, a clatter upon the stairs, the 
bang of a door, and the crisp rattle of running footfalls from the street. 

"After all, Watson,” said Holmes, reaching up his hand for his clay pipe, 1 am 
not retained by the police to supply their deficiencies. If Homer were in danger 
it would be another thing; but this fellow will not appear against him, and the 
case must collapse. I suppose that I am commuting a felony, but it is just possible 
that I am saving a soul. This fellow will not go wrong again; he is too terribly fright¬ 
ened. Send him to jail now, and you make him a jail-bird for life. Besid^^ it is 
the season of forgiveness. Chance has put in our way a most singular and whimsical 
problem, and its solution is its own reward. If you will have the goodness to touch 
the bdl. Doctor, we will begin another investigation, in which, also a bird will 
be the chief feature.” 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE SPECKLED BAND 

On cLAKCiNc over my notes of the seventy odd cases in which I have during the 
last eight years studied the methods of my friend Sherlock Holmes, I find many 
tragic, some comic, a large number ma:ely strange, but none commonplace; for, 
working as he did rather for the love of his art than for iht acquirement of wealth, 
he refused to associate himself with any investigation which did not tend towards 
the unusual, and even the fantastic. Of all these varted cases, however, I cannot 
recall gny whkh presented more singular features than that wUch w assodat^ 
with Ac wdl4tnown Surrey family of the Roylotts of Strike Moran. TTie events in 
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question occurred in the early days of my association with Holmes, when we were 
sharing rooms as bachelors in Baker Street, It is possible that 1 might have placed 
them upcm record before, but a promise of secrecy was made at the time, from 
which 1 have only been freed during the last montih by the untimely deatii of the 
bdy to whom the pledge was given. It is perhaps as well that the facts should now 
come to light, for I have reasons to know that there are widespread rumours as to 
the death of Dr. Grimesby Roylott which tend to make the matter even more 
terrible than the truth. 

It was early in April in the year *83 that I woke one morning to find Sherlock 
Holmes standing, fully dressed, by the side of my bed. He was a late riser, as a rul^, 
and as the clock on the mantelpiece showed me that it was only a quarter*paS|t 
seven, I blinked up at him in some surprise, and perhaps just a little resentment 
for I was myself regular in my habits. 1 

“Very sorry to knock you up, Watson,” said he, “but it’s the common lot this* 
morning. Mrs. Hudson has been knocked up, she retorted upon me, and 1 on you.” 

“What is it, then—a fire?” 

. “No; a client. It seems that a young lady has arrived in a considerable state of 
excitement, who insists upon seeing me. She is waiting now in the sitting-room. 
Now, when young ladies wander about the metropolis at this hour of the morning, 
and knock sleepy people up out of their beds, I presume that it is something very 
pressing which they have to communicate. Should it prove to be an interesting 
case, you would, I am sure, wish to follow it from the outset. I thought, at any 
rate, that 1 should call you and give you the chance.” 

“My dear fellow, I would not miss it for anything.” 

I had no keener pleasure than in following Holmes in his professional investiga¬ 
tions, and in admiring the rapid deductions, as swift as intuitions, and yet always 
founded on a logical basis, with which he unravelled the problems which were sub¬ 
mitted to him. 1 rapidly threw on my clothes and was ready in a few minutes to 
accompany my friend down to the sitting-room. A lady dress^ in black and heavily 
veiled, who had been sitting in the window, rose as we entered. 

“Good-morning, madam,” said Holmes cheerily. “My name is Sherlock Holmes. 
This is my intimate friend and associate. Dr. Watson, before whom you can speak 
as freely as before myself. Hal I am glad to see that Mn. Hudson has had the good 
sense to light the fire. Pray draw up to it, and I shall order you a cup of hot coSee, 
for I observe that you are shivering.” 

“It is not cold which makes me shiver,” said the woman in a low voice, changing 
her seat as requested. 

“What, then?” 

“It is fear, Mr. Holmes. It is tenor.” She raised her veil as she spoke, and we 
could see that she was indeed in a pitiable state of agitation, her face all drawn and 
gray, with restless, frightened eyes, like those of some hunted animal. Her features 
and figure were those of a woman of thirty, but her hair was shot with premature 
gray, and her expression was weary and haggard. Sherlock Holmes ran her over with 
one of his quicl^ all-comprehensive prices. 

“You most not fear,” said he soothingly, bending forward and patting her fore¬ 
arm. “We Shan soon set matters right, I have no doubt You have come in by 
train this morning, I see.” 

“Y<m faiov me, tbeB?“ 

r 140^ Imt I ohmvt the second hatf a return tidket in tfie pafan of your left 
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l^ove You must have started early, and yet you had a good dnve m a dog-cart, 
along heavy roads, before you reached the station.” 

The lady gave a violet start and stared in bewilderment at my companion. 

‘There is no mystery, my dear madam,” said he, smiling ‘The left arm of your 
jacket IS spattered with mud in no less than seven places The marks are perfectly 
fresh There is no vehicle save a dog-cart which throws op mud m that way, and 
then only when you sit on the left-hand side of the dnver.” 

“Whatever your reasons may be, you are perfectly correct,” said she “I started 
from home before six, reached LeaUierhead at twenty past, and came m by the 
first tram to Waterloo Sir, I can stand this strain no longer, I shall go mad if it 
continues I have no one to turn to—none, save only one, who cares for me, and he, 
poor fellow, can be of little aid I have heard of you, Mr Holmes, I have heard 
of you from Mrs Fanntosh, whom you helped in the hour of her sore need It 
was from her that I had your address Oh, sir, do you not think that you could 
help me, too, and at least throw a little light through the dense darkness which 
surrounds me? At present it is out of my power to reward you for your services, but 
m a month or six weeks 1 shall be mamed, with the control of my own income, 
and then at least you shall not find me ungrateful ” 

Holmes turned to his desk and, unlocking it, drew out a small case-book, which 
he consulted 

“Fanntosh,” said he “Ah yes, I recall the case, it was concerned with an opal 
tiara I think it was before your time, Watson I can only say, madam, that I shall 
be happy to devote the same care to your case as I did to that of your fnend As to 
reward, my profession is its own reward, but you are at liberty to defray whatever 
expenses I may be put to, at the bme which suits you best And now I beg that 
you will lay before us everything that may help us in forming an opinion upon 
the matter.” 

“Alas!” replied our visitor, “the very horror of my situation lies in the fact that 
my fean are so vague, and my suspicions depend so entirely upon small points, 
which might seem trivial to another, that even he to whom of aU others I have a 
right to look for help and advice looks upon all that I tell him about it as the 
fancies of a nervous woman He does not say so, but I can read it from his soothing 
answers and averted eyes But I have heard, Mr Holmes, that you can see deeply 
into the manifold wickedness of the human heart You may advise me how to 
walk amid the dangers which encompass me ” 

“I am all attention, madam ” 

“My name is Helen Stoner, and I am living with my stepfather, who is the 
last survivor of one of the oldest Saxon families in England, the Roylotts of Stoke 
Moran, on the western border of Surrey ” 

Holmes nodded his head. The name is familiar to me,” said he. 

“The famfly was at one time among the richest in England, and the estates 
extended over the borders into Berkshire in the north, and Hampshire m tiie west. 
In the last century, however, four successive heirs were of a dissolute and wasteful 
disposition, and the family mm was eventually completed by a gambler m the 
days of the Regency Nothing was left save a few acres of ground, and the two- 
hundred*year-old house, which is itself crushed under a heavy mortgage. Tlie last 
squire dragged out his existence there, livmg the horrible life of an aristocratic 
pauper, but his only son, my stepfatho:, seeing that he must adapt hnnself to the 
new conditions, obtained an advance from a rdative, which enabled him to take a 
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medical degiee and went out to Calcutta, where, by his professional shl! and his 
force of character, he established a large practice. In a fit of anger, however, 
caused by some lobbenes which had been perpetrated in the house, he beat his 
native butler to death and narrowly escaped a capital sentence. As it was, he suf¬ 
fered a long term of imprisonment and afterwards returned to England a morose 
and disappointed man 

‘When Dr Roylott was in India he mamed my motiier, Mrs Stoner, the young 
widow of Major-General Stoner, of the Bengal Artillery. My sister Julia and I were 
twins, and we were only two years old at the tune of my mother's re-mamage. 
She had a considerable sum of money—not less than £1000 a year—and this sne 
bequeathed to Dr. Roylott entirely while we resided with him, with a provisioh 
that a certain annual sum should be allowed to each of us m the event of ouf 
marriage Shortly after our return to England my mother died—she was killed eight 
years ago in a railway accident near Crewe Dr Roylott then abandoned his at¬ 
tempts to establish himself in practice in London and took us to live with him in 
the old ancestral house at Stoke Moran The money which my mother had left 
was enough for all our wants, and there seemed to be no obstacle to our happiness. 

"*But a temble change came over our stepfather about this time. Instead of 
making fnends and exchanging visits with our neighbours, who had at first been 
overjoyed to see a Roylott of Stoke Moran back in the old family seat, he shut 
himself up m his house and seldom came out save to indulge in ferocious quarrels 
with whoever might cross his path Violence of temper approachmg to mania has 
been hereditary in the men of the family, and in my stepfather's case it had, 1 
bdieve, been intensified by his long residence in the tropics. A senes of disgraceful 
brawls took place, two of which ended in the police-court, until at last he became 
the terror of the village, and the folks would fly at his approach, for he is a man 
of immense strength, and absolutely uncontrollable in his anger 

"*La8t week he hurled the local blacksmith over a parapet into a stream, and 
it was only by paying over all the money which I could gather together that 1 was 
able to avert another public exposure. He had no fnends at all save the wandering 
gypsies, and he would give these vagabonds leave to encamp upon the few acres of 
bramble-covered land which represent the family estate, and would accept in re¬ 
turn the hospitality of their tents, wandenng away with them sometimes for weeb 
on end. He has a passion also for Indian animals, which are sent over to him by a 
correspondent, and he has at this moment a cheetah and a baboon, which wander 
freely over his grounds and are feared by the villagers almost as much as their 
master. 

can imagine from what I say that my poor sister Julia and I had no great 
pleasure m our lives. No servant would stay with us, and for a long time we did 
all the work of the house. She was but thirty at the tune of her death, and yet 
her hair had already begun to whiten, even as mine has." 

"Your sister is dead, then?" 

"She died just two years ago, and it is of her death that I wish to speak to you 
You can understand that, living the life which 1 have descnbed, we were little 
hkdy to see anyone of our own age and position. We had, however, an aunt, my 
mother's maiden sister. Miss Honona Westphail, who lives near Harrow, and we 
were occasionally allowed to pay short visits at this lady's house. Juba went there 
at CSnustmas two years ago, and met there a half-pay major of mannes, to whom 
she became engaged. My stepfather learned of tte engagement when my sister 
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feturaed and offered no objection to the marriage; but widiin a fortnight of tiie 
day whkh had been fixed for the weddings the terrible event occurred which has 
deprived me of my only companion ” 

Sherlock Holmes haa been leaning back in his chair with his eyes closed and 
his head sunk in a cushion, but he half opened his lids now and glanced across at 
his visitor. 

**Pray be precise as to details/* said he. 

**It 18 easy for me to be so, for every event of that dreadful time is seared into 
my memory. The manor*house is, as I have already said, very old, and only one 
wing is now inhabited. The bedrooms in this wing are on the ground floor, the 
sitting-rooms being in the central block of the buildings. Of these bedrooms the 
fint is Dr. Roylott*s, the second my sister's, and the third my own. There is no 
communication between them, but they all open out into the same comdor. Do 1 
make myself plain?** 

‘TerfecUy so.** 

*The windows of the three rooms open out upon the lawn. That fatal night 
Dr. Roylott had gone to his room early, though we knew that he had not retired to 
rest, for my sister was troubled by the smell of the strong Indian cigars which it 
was his custom to smoke. She left her room, therefore, and came into mine, where 
she sat for some time, chatbng about her approaching wedding. At deven o'clock 
she rose to leave me, but she paused at the door and looked back. 

“ ‘Tell me, Helen,* said she, ‘have you ever heard anyone whistle in the dead of 
the night?* 

“‘Never,* said I. 

“ ‘1 suppose that you could not possibly whistle, yoursdf, in your sleep?* 

“ ‘Certamly not. But why?* 

“ ‘Because dunng the last few nights I have always, about three in die morning, 
heard a low, dear whistle. I am a light sleeper, and it has awakened me. I cannot 
tdl where it came from—perhaps from the next room, perhaps from the lawn, I 
thought that I would just ask you whether you had heard it.* 

** ‘No, I have not. It must be those wretched gypsies in the plantation.’ 

“ ‘Very likely. And yet if it were on the lawn, I wonder that you did not hear it 
also.* 

“ 'Ah, but 1 sleep more heavily than you.* 

“ ‘Well, it IS of no great consequence, at any rate.* She smiled back at me, closed 
my door, and a few moments later I heard her key turn in the lock.** 

“Inde^,** said Holmes. “Was it your custom always to lock yoursdves in at 
night?" 

“Always." 

“And why?" 

“1 thmk that I mentioned to you that the doctor kept a cheetah and a baboon. 
We had no feding of secunty unless our doors were lo^ed." 

“Quite so. Pray proceed with your statement." 

“I could not sleep that night. A vague feding of impending misfortune im¬ 
pressed me. My sister and 1, you will recollect, were twins, and you know how 
subtle are the links which bind two souls which are so dosdy allied. It was a a^d 
night. The wind was howling outside, and the rain was beating and splashing 
against the windows* Suddenly, amid aU the hubbub of the gale, there burst forth 
the wild acregm of a terrified woman. I knew that it was my sister's voic^ I sprang 
from my bech wrapped a shawl round me, and rushed into the corridor. As 1 
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opened my door I seemed to hear a low whistle, such as my sister described^ and a 
fffw moments later a clanging sound, as if a mass of metal had fallen. As I ran 
down the passage, my sister's door was unlocked, and revolved slowly upon its 
hinges. 1 stared at it horror-stricken, not knowing what was about to issue from it 
By the light of the corridor-lamp I saw my sister appear at the opening, her face 
blanched with terror, her hands groping for help, her whole figure swaying to and 
fro like that of a drunkard. I ran to her and threw my arms round her, but at 
that moment her knees seemed to give way and she fell to the ground. She writhed 
as one who is in terrible pain, and her limbs were dreadfully convulsed. At first I 
thought that she had not recognized me, but as I bent over her she suddenw 
shrieked out in a voice which I shall never forget, 'Oh, my God! Helen! It was 
the band! The speckled band!' There was something else which she would fain 
have said, and she stabbed with her finger into the air in the direction of th^ 
doctor's room, but a fresh convulsion seized her and choked her words. 1 rushed 
out, calling loudly for my stepfather, and I met him hastening from his room in 
his dressing-gown. When he reached my sister's side she was unconscious, and 
though he poured brandy down her throat and sent for medical aid from the vil¬ 
lage, all efforts were in vain, for she slowly sank and died without having recovered 
her consciousness. Such was the dreadful end of my beloved sister." 

''One moment," said Holmes; "are you sure about this whistle and metallic 
sound? Could you swear to it?" 

"That was what the county coroner asked me at the inquiry. It is my strong im¬ 
pression that I heard it, and yet, among the crash of the gale and the creaking of 
an old house, I may possibly have been deceived." 

"Was your sister dressed?" 

"No, she was in her night-dress. In her right hand was found the charred stump 
of a match, and in her left a match-box." 

"Showing that she had struck a light and looked about her when the alarm took 
place. That is important. And what conclusions did the coroner come to?" 

"He investigate the case with great care, for Dr. Roylott's conduct had long 
been notorious in the county, but he was unable to find any satisfactory cause 
of death. My evidence showed that the door had been fastened upon the inner side, 
and the windows were blocked by old-fashioned shutters with broad iron bars, 
which were secured every nigjht. The walls were carefully sounded, and were shown 
to be quite solid all round, and the flooring was also thoroughly examined, with 
the same result. The chimney is wide, but is barred up by four large staples. It 
is cortain, therefore, that my sister was quite alone when she met her end. Besides, 
Qtere were no marks of any violence upon her." 

"How about poison?" 

"The doctors examined her for it, but without success." 

"What do yon tihink that this unfortunate lady died of, then?" 

"It is my belief that she died of pure fear aid nervous shock, though what it 
was that f^htened her I cannot imagine," 

"Were riiere gypsies in the plantation at tiie time?" 

"Yes* there are nearly always some there." 

"Ah, and what did you gather from this allusion to a band-a speckled band?" 

"Sometimes I have thought that it was merdy the wild talk of deUrium, some¬ 
times that it may have referre d to some band of people, perhqis to tbae very 
jypMei in the pbnitabkm. 1 do not know wheth^ the spotM handkeiehieei whkik 
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SO nuiiiy of them wear over their heads might have suggested the strange ad)ective 
which she used.” 

Holmes shook his he%d like a man who is far fiom being satisfied. 

"These are very deep waters^"" said he; ""pray go on with your narrative.” 

"Two years have passed since then, and my life has bc»n untfl latdy lonelier 
than ever. A month ago, however, a dear friend, whom 1 have known for many 
years, has done me the honour to ask my hand in marriage. His name is Armitage-* 
Percy Armitage-^the second son of Mr Armitage, of Crane Water, near Reading 
My stepfather has oflfered no opposition to the match, and we are to be mamed 
m the coune of the spnng. Two days ago some repairs were started m the west 
wing of the building, and my bedroom wall has bera pierced, so that I have had 
to move into the chamber in which my sister died, and to sleep in the very bed 
m which she slept. Imagine, then, my thnll of terror when last night, as I lay 
awake, thinking over her terrible fate, I suddenly heard m the silence of the mght 
the low whistle which had been the herald of her own death I sprang up and lit 
the lamp, but nothing was to be seen m the room I was too shaken to go to bed 
again, however, so I dressed, and as soon as it was daylight I slipped down, got a 
dog-cart at the Crown Inn, which is opposite, and drove to Leatherhead, from 
whence I have come on this morning with the one ob]ect of seeing you and asking 
your advice.” 

”You have done wisely,” said my fnend. ”But have you told me all?” 

”Yes,all” 

”Miss Roylott, you have not. You are screening your stepfather ” 

”Why, what do you mean?” 

For answer Holmes pushed back the fnll of black lace which fnnged the hand 
that lay upon our visitor’s knee Five little Imd spots, the marks of four fingers and 
a thumb, were printed upon the white wnst 

”You have bm cruelly used,” said Holmes 

The lady coloured de^y and covered over her iniured wnst. ”He is a hard 
man,” she said, ”and perhaps he hardly knows his own strength ” 

There was a long silence, dunng whch Holmes leaned his chin upon his hands 
and stared mto the cradding fire. 

"This IS a very deep business,” he said at last. "There are a thousand details 
which I should desire to know before I decide upon our course of action. Yet we 
have not a moment to lose. If we were to come to Stoke Moran to-day, would 
it be possible for os to see over these rooms without the knowledge of your 
stepfather?” 

""As it happens, he spoke of coming mto town to-day upon some roost important 
busmess It is probable that he will be away all day, and tibat there would be 
nothing to disturb you. We have a housdkeeper now, but she is old and foolish, 
and I could easily grt her out of the way ” 

""Excellent. You are not averse to tms tnp, Watson?” 

"3y no means.” 

"Then we shall both come. What are you going to do yourself?” 

""I have one or two Ihmgs which I would wish to do now that I am m town 
But I shall return by the twelve o'clock tram, so as to be there m time for your 
coming.” 

”And you may expect us early in tiie afternoon. I have mysdf some small bust- 
ness matters to attend to. Wm you not wait and breakfastT 
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1 must go. My heart is lightened already since I have confided my trouble 
to you. 1 shall look forward to seeing you again this afternoon.” She dropped her 
thick black veil over her face and glided from the room. 

”And what do you think of it all» Watson?” asked Sherlock Holmes, leaning 
back in his chair 

”lt seems to me to be a most dark and sinister business.” 

''Dark enough and sinister enough.” 

”Yet if the lady is correct m saying that the floormg and walls are sound, and 
that the door, window, ard chimney are impassable, then her sister must h 
been undoubt^ly alone when she met her mysterious end.” 

”What becomes, then, of these nocturnal whistles, and what of the very pecu 
words of the dying woman?” 
cannot think ” 

“When you combine the ideas of whistles at night, the presence of a band bf 
gypsies who are on intimate terms with this old doctor, the fact that we have every 
reason to believe that the doctor has an interest in preventing his stepdaughter's 
marriage, the dying allusion to a band, and, finally, the fact tiiat Miss Helen 
Stoner heard a metallic clang, which might have been caused by one of those metal 
bars that secured the shutters falling back into its place, 1 think that there is 
good ground to think that the mystery may be cleared along those lines ” 

“But what, then, did the gypsies do?” 

“1 cannot imagine ” 

“I see many ob]ections to any such theory ” 

“And so do I. It is precisely for that reason that we are going to Stoke Moran this 
day. I want to see whether the objections are fatal, or if they may be explained 
away. But what m the name of the devill” 

llie eiaculation had been drawn from my companion by the fact that our door 
had been suddenly dashed open, and that a huge man had framed himself in the 
aperture. His costume was a peculiar mixture of the professional and of the agri- 
cdtural, having a black fop-hat, a long frock-coat, and a pair of high gaiters, with 
a hunting-crop swinging in his hand. So tall was he that his hat actually brushed 
the cross bar of the doorway, and his breadth seemed to span it across from side 
to side A large face, seared with a thousand wnnkles, burned ydlow with the sun, 
and marked with every evil passion, was turned from one to the other of us, while 
his deep-set, bile-shot eyes, and his high, thin, fieshless nose, gave him somewhat 
the resemblance to a fierce old bird of prey. 

“Which of you IS Holmes?” asked tins apparition. 

“My name, sir; but you have the advant^e of me,” said my companion quietly. 

“1 am Dr. Gnmesby Roylott, of Stoke Moran.” 

“Indeed, Doctor,” said Holmes blandly. “Pray take a seat.” 

“I will do nothmg of the kmd. My stepdau^ter has been here. I have traced 
her. What has she been saying to you?” 

“It is a little cold for the time of the year,” said Holmes. 

“What has she been saying to you?” screamed the old man funoudy. 

“But I have heard that the crocuses promise well,” continued my companion 
imperturbably. 

“Hal You put me oS, do you?” said our new visitor, taking a step forward and 
shakmg his hunting-crop. “I know you, you scoundrdl I have beard of you before. 
You are Holmes, the meddler.” 
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My fiiend smiled, 

Holmes, the busybody!’' 

His smile broadened,# 

Holmes, the Sootiaad Yard Jadc-in-office!” 

Holmes chuckled heartily. 'Your conversation is most entertaining,” said he. 
”When you go out close the door, for there is a decided draught.” 

”I will go when I have said my say. Don’t you dare to meddle with my affairs. I 
know that Miss Stoner has been here. I traced her! I am a dangerous man to M 
foul of 1 See here.” He stq>ped swiftly forward, seized the poker, and bent it into a 
curve with his huge brown hands. 

”See that you keep yourself out of my grip,” he snarled, and hurling the twisted 
poker into the fireplace he strode out of the room. 

He seems a very amiable person,” said Holmes, laughing. ”I am not quite so 
bulky, but if he had remain^ I might have shown him that my grip was not 
much more feeble than his own.” As he spoke he picked up the steel poker and, 
with a sudden effort, straightened it out again. 

Haney his having the insolence to confound me with die official detective force! 
This incident gives zest to our investigation, however, and I only trust that our 
little friend will not suffer from her imprudence in allowing this brute to trace her. 
And now, Watson, we shall order breaUast, and afterwards 1 shall jvalk down to 
Doctors' Commons, where I hope to get some data which may help us in this 
matter.” 

It was nearly one o’clock when Sherlock Holmes returned from his excursion. 
He held in his hand a sheet of blue paper, scrawled over with notes and figures. 

have seen the will of the deceased wife,” said he. ”To determine its exact 
meaning I have been obliged to work out the present prices of the investments 
with which it is concerned. The total income, which at the time of the wife’s 
death was little short of £ 1100 , is now, through the fidl in agricultural prices, 
not more than £ 750 , Each daughter can claim an income of £ 250 , in case of mar¬ 
riage. It is evident, therefore, that if both girls had married, this Imuty would 
have had a mere pittance, while even one of them would cripple him to a very 
serious extent. My momiiig’s work has not been wasted, since it has proved that 
he has the very strongest motives for standing in the way of anything of the sort 
And now, Watson, this is too serious for dawdling, especially as the old man is 
aware that we are interesting oursdves in his a&irs; so if you arc ready, we shall 
call a cab and drive to Waterloo, I should be very much obliged if you would 
slip your revolver into your pocket. An Bley’s No. a is an excellent argument with 
gentlemen who can twist sted pokers into knots. That and a tooth-brush are^ I 
think, all that we need.” 

At Waterloo we were fortunate in catching a train for I^therhead, where we 
hired a trap at flic station inn and drove for four or five miles through flic lovely 
Surrey lanes. It was a perfect day, with a bright sun and a few fcsecy clouds in 
the heavens. The trees and waysi^ hedges were just throwing out their first green 
shoots, the air was full of the pleasant sm^ of the moist carfli. To me at 
least there was a strange oontnist between the sweet promise of the spring ^d this 
sinister quest ixpon which we were engaged. My companion sat in the front <rf 
the trap, his-aims folded, his hat puQed down over his eyes, and Iris chin sunk 
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upon his breast, buned in the deepest thought Suddenly, however, he started, 
tapped me on the shoulder, and pointed over the meadows 
"Look there!" said he 

A heavily timbered park stretched up in a gentle slope, thickening into a grove 
at the highest point From amid the branches there jutted out the gray gables 
and high roof-tree of a very old mansion 
"Stoke Moran?" said he 

"Yes, sir, that be the house of Dr Gnmesby Roylott," remarked the dnver. 
"There is some building going on there," said Holmes, "‘that is where we jue 
gomg" . 

"There’s the village," said the dnver, poinbng to a cluster of roofs some distance 
to the left, "but if you want to get to the house, you’ll find it shorter to get over 
this stile, and so by the foot-path over the fields There it is, where the lady is 
walking ’’ 

"And the lady, 1 fancy, is Miss Stoner," observed Holmes, shading his eyes 
"Yes, 1 thmk we had better do as you suggest" 

We got off, paid our fare, and the trap rattled back on its way to Leatherhead 
"I thought it as well," said Holmes as we climbed the stile, "that this fellow 
should think we had come here as architects, or on some definite business It may 
stop his go^ip Cood-aftemoon, Miss Stoner You see that we have been as good 
as our word " 

Our client of the mommg had burned forward to meet us with a face which 
spoke her joy "I have been waiting so eagerly for you," she cned, shaking hands 
with us warmly "All has turned out splendidly. Dr Roylott has gone to town, and 
It is unlikely that he will be back before evening " 

"We have had the pleasure of making the doctor’s acquaintance," said Holmes, 
and m a few words he sketched out what had occuned. Miss Stoner turned white 
to the lips as she listened 

"Good heavens!" she cned, "he has followed me, then " 

"So it appears" 

"He IS so cunning that I never know when I am safe from him. What will he 
say when he returns?" 

"He must guard himself, for he may find that there is someone more cunning 
than himself upon his track You must lock yourself up from him to-night If he 
IS violent, we shall take you away to your aunt’s at Harrow. Now, we must make 
the best use of our time, so kindly take us at once to the rooms which we are to 
examine" 

Tlw bttildiDg was of gray, bchen-blotched stone, with a high oential portion and 
two carving wings, hke the daws of a crab, thrown out cm each side. In one of 
these wings the wmdows were broken and blocked with wooden boards, while die 
roof was patdy caved in, a picture of nun. The central portion was in litde better 
iqias, but the nght4iand block was comparativdy modem, and the blinds m the 
windows, with the blue smoke ending up from the chimneys, showed that this was 
vdiere the family resided. Some scaffolding had been eiect^ against the end wall, 
and the stone^wodc had been broken mto, but there were no signs of any workmen 
at the moment of our visit Holmes walked slowly up and down the iQ-tnmmed 
lawn and examined with de^ attention the outsidm of the wmdows. 
nnus, I take it, bdtmgs to the room m whidi you used to sleqp, the centre 
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one to your sister's, and die one next to the main budding to Dr. Roytotfs 
chamber?’* 

"Exactly so. But I am now sleeping in the middle one." 

"Pending the alteratkits, as I understand. By the way, there does not seem to be 
any very pressing need for repairs at that end wall." 

"There were none. I believe ihat it was an excuse to move me from my room." 

"Ahl that is suggestive. Now, on the other side of this narrow wing runs the 
conidor from which these three rooms open. There are windows in it, of course?" 

"Yes, but very small ones. Too narrow for anyone to pass through." 

"As you both locked your doors at night, your rooms were unapproachable from 
that side. Now, would you have the kindness to go into your room and bar your 
shutters?" 

Miss Stoner did so, and Holmes, after a careful examination through the open 
window, endeavoured in every way to force the shutter open, but without success. 
There was no slit through which a knife could be passed to raise the bar. Then with 
his lens he tested the hinges, but they were of solid iron, built firmly into the 
massive masonry. "Hum!" said he, scratching his chin in some perplexity, "my 
theory certainly presents some difficulties. No one could pass these shutters they 
were bolted. Well, we shall see if the inside throws any li^t upon the matter." 

A small side door led into the whitewashed corridor bom whi^ the three bed¬ 
rooms opened. Holmes refused to examine the third chamber, so we passed at 
once to the second, that in which Miss Stoner was now sleeping, and in which her 
sister had met with her fate. It was a homely litUe room, with a low ceiling and a 
gaping fireplace, after the fashion of old country-houses. A brown chest of drawers 
stood in one comer, a narrow whiteoounteipaned bed in another, and a dressing- 
table on the left-hand side of the window. These articles, with two small wicker¬ 
work chairs, made up all the furniture in the room save for a square of Wflton 
carpet in the centre. The boards round and the panelling of the walls were of 
brown, worm-eaten oak, so old and discoloured that it may have dated from the 
original building of the house. Holmes drew one of the chairs into a comer and 
sat silent, while his eyes travelled round and round and up and down, taking in 
every detail of the apartment. 

"Where does that bdl communicate with?" he asked at last, pointing to a Aide 
bell-rope which hung down beside the bed, the tassd actually lying upon the 
pillow. 

"It goes to the housekeeper's room." 

"It looks newer than the other things?" 

"Yes, it was only put there a couple of years ago " 

"Your sister ask^ for it, I suppose?" 

"No, I never heard of her using it. We used always to get what we wanted for 
ourselves." 

"Indeed, it seemed unnecessary to put so nice a bdl-pull there. Ton will excuse 
me for a few minutes while I satisfy m 3 rsdf as to this floor." He threw himself 
down upon his face with his lens in his hand and crawled swiftly backward and 
forward, i»gfammmg minutely the cracks between the boards. Then he did the same 
with the woodwork with which the chamber was pandlled. Fin^ he walked over 
to the bed and spent some time in staring at it and in running his eye up and 
down the wall. Finally he took the bdI<ope in bis hand and gm it a hask tug. 
it's a dummy," said he. 
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-Won’t it ring?” 

”No, it is not even attached to a wiie. This is very interesting. You can see now 
that it is fastened to a hook just above where the litde opening for the ventilator is.” 

TJow very absurd! I never noticed that before.” 

"Very strange!” muttered Holmes, pulling at the rope. ”There are one or two 
very singular poinb about this room. For example, what a fool a builder must be 
to open a ventilator into another room, when, with the same trouble, he might 
have communicated with the outside air!” 

That is also quite modem,” said the lady. 

”Done about Ae same time as the bell-rope?” remarked Holmes. 

“Yes, there were several little changes carried out about that time.” 

They seem to have been of a most interesting character-dummy beil-rop^, 
and ventilators which do not ventilate. With your permission, Miss Stoner, ^e 
shall now carry our researches into the inner apartment.” 

Dr. Grimesby Roylott’s chamber was larger than that of his stepdaughter, but 
was as plainly kmished. A camp4>ed, a small wooden shelf full of books, mostly 
of a technical character, an armchair beside the bed, a plain wooden chair against 
the wall, a round table, and a large iron safe were the principal things which met 
Ae eye. Holmes walked slowly round and examined each and all of them with the 
keenest interest. 

What's in here?” he asked, tapping the safe. 

”My stepfather’s business papers.” 

.”Ohl you have seen inside, then?” 

“Only once, some years ago. I remember that it was full of papers.” 

There isn’t a cat in it, for example?” 

“No. What a strange ideal” 

“Well, look at this!” He took up a small saucer of milk which stood on the top 
of it 

“No; we don’t keep a cat. But there is a cheetah and a baboon.” 

“Ah, yes, of course! Well, a cheetah is just a big cat, and yet a saucer of milk 
does not go very far in satisfying its wants, 1 daresay. T^ere is one point which 1 
should wish to determine ” He squatted down in front of the wooden chair and 
examined the seat of it with the greatest attention. 

“Thank you. That is quite settled,” said he, rising and putting his lens in his 
pocket “Hello! Here is something interesting!” 

The object which had caught his eye was a small dog lash bung on one comer of 
the bed. Ihe lash, however, was curled upon itself and tied so as to make a loop 
of whipcord. 

“What do you make of that, Watson?” 

“It’s a common enough lash. But I don’t know why it should be tied.” 

That is not quite so common, is it? Ah, me! it’s a widced world, and when a 
dever man turns his brains to crime it is the worst of all. I tiiink that I have seen 
enoaipi now. Miss Stoner, and with your permission we shall walk out upon the 
tawn.” 

I had never seen my friend’s face so grim or his brow so dark as it was when we 
turned from tiie scene of this investigation. We had walked several times up and 
dc3wn rile lawn, Udflier Miss Stoner nor mysdf ISdng to break in upon his thoughts 
betoe he lous^ himsdf from his reverie. 



''It is very essential, Miss Stoner,** said he, ''that you should absolutely follow 
my advice in every respect/* 

"1 shall most certainly do so/* 

'The matter is too s^ous for any hesitation. Your life may depend upon your 
compliance/’ 

"1 assure you that I am in your hands.** 

"In the first place, both my friend and I must spend the night in your room.** 

Both Miss Stoner and 1 gazed at him in astonishment. 

"Yes, it must be so. Let me explain. I believe that that is the village inn over 
there?” 

"Yes, that is the Crown.** 

"Very good. Your windows would be visible from there?** 

"Certainly.” 

*Tou must confine yourself to your room, on pretence of a headache, when your 
stepfather comes back. Then when you hear him retire for the night, you must 
open the shutters of your window, undo the hasp, put your lamp there as a signal 
to us, and then withdraw quietly with everything which you are likely to want into 
the room which you used to occupy. I have no doubt that, in spite of the repairs, 
you could manage there for one night.” 

"Oh, yes, easily.” 

"The rest you will leave in our hands.” 

“But what will you do?” 

"We shall spend the night in your room, and we shall investigate the cause of 
this noise which has disturbed you.” 

"1 believe, Mr. Holmes, that you have already made up your mind,” said Miss 
Stoner, laying her hand upon my companion’s sleeve. 

"Perhaps I have.” 

"Then, for pity’s sake, tell me what was the cause of my sister’s death.” 

"1 should prefer to have clearer proofs before I speak.” 

"You can at least tell me whether my own thought is correct, and if she died 
from some sudden fright.” 

"No, I do not think so. 1 think that there was probably some more tangible cause. 
And now. Miss Stoner, we must leave you, for if Dr. Roylott returned and saw 
us our journey would be in vain. Good-bye, and be brave, for if you will do what 
1 have told you you may rest assured diat we shall soon drive away the dangers 
that threaten you.” 

Sherlock Holmes and I had no difficulty in engaging a bedroom and sitting-room 
at the Crown Inn. They were on the upper floor, and from our window we could 
command a view of the avenue gate, and of the inhabited wing of Stoke Moran 
Manor House. At dusk we saw Dr. Grimesby Roylott drive past, his huge form 
looming up beside the little figure of the lad who drove him. The boy had some 
slight difficulty in undoing the heavy iron gates, and we heard the hoarse roar of 
the doctor’s voice and saw the fury with which he shook his clinched fists at him. 
The trap drove on, and a few minutes later we saw a sudden light spring up among 
the trees as the lamp was lit in one of the sitting-rooms. 

"Do you know, Watson,” said Holmes as we sat together in the gaAering d^- 
oess, "I have really some scruples as to taking you to-night *rhcrc is a disHnct 
element of danger.” 

"Can I be of asststance?” 
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^oor presenoe might be invaluable.** 

*Then 1 shall certainly come." 

“It is very kind of you." 

“You spc^ of danger. You have evidendy seen more in these rooms than was 
visible to me." 

“NOr but 1 fancy that 1 may have deduced a little more. I unagine that you 
saw aU tiiat I did." 

“1 saw nothing remarkable save the bell^rope, and what purpose that could an¬ 
swer 1 confess is more than I can imagine." , 

“You saw the ventilator, too?” j 

“Yes, but I do not think that it is such a very unusual thing to have a smiu 
opening between two rooms. It was so small that a rat could hardly pass through.r 

“I knew that we should find a ventilator before ever we came to Stoke Moran.i 

“My dear HolmesI" 

“Oh, yes, I did. You remember in her statement she said that her sister could 
smdl Dr. Roylott’s cigar. Now, of coune that suggested at once that there must be 
a communication between Ae two rooms. It could only be a small one, or it would 
have been remarked upon at the coroner’s inquiry. 1 deduced a ventilator." 

“But what harm can there be in that?" 

“Wdl, there 1 $ at least a curious coincidence of dates. A ventilator is made, a 
cord is hung, and a lady who sleeps in the bed dies. Does not that strike you?" 

“I caimot as yet see any connection." 

“Did you observe anything very peculiar about that bed?" 

“No." 

“It was clamped to the floor. Did you ever see a bed fastened like that before?" 

“I cannot say that I have." 

“The lady could not move her bed. It must always be in the same relative posi¬ 
tion to the ventilator and to the rope—or so we may call it, since it was dearly 
never meant for a bell-pull." 

“Holmes,” I cned, “I seem to see dimly what you are hinting at. We arc only just 
in time to prevent some subUe and homble crime." 

“Subtle enough and horrible enough. When a doctor does go wrong he is the 
first of criminals. He has nerve and he has knowledge. Palmer and Pritchard were 
among the heads of their profession. This man strikes even deeper, but I thmk, 
Watson, that we shall be able to strike deeper stall. But we shall have horrors 
enou^ before the night is over; for goodness’ sake let us have a quiet pipe and 
turn our minds for a few hours to something more cheerful." 

About nine o’dock the lig^t among the trees was extinguished, and all was dark 
in the direction of the Manor House. Two hours passed slowly away, and then, sud¬ 
denly, Just at the stroke of eleven, a single bright light shone out right in front of us. 

“That is our signal," said Holmes, springing to his feet; “it comes from the 
middle window." 

As we passed out he exchanged a few words with the landlord, explaining that 
we were going on a late visit to an acquaintance, and that it was possible tl^t we 
might spend the night there. A moment later we were out on the dark road, a 
chill wind blowing in our faces, and one ydlow light twinkling in front of us 
through gloom to guide us on our sombre errand. 

Him was litde difficulty in entering the grounds, for unrepaired bieacdies 
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gaped in the old park wall. Making our way among the trees, we reached the lawn, 
crossed it, and were about to enter through the window when out from a dump 
of laurel bushes there dfrted what seemed to be a hideous and distorted chil^ 
who threw itself upon the grass with writhing limbs and then ran swiftly across 
the lawn into the darkness. 

"TMy Godr I whispered; “did you see it?” 

Holmes was for the moment as startled as I. His hand closed like a vise upon my 
wrist in his agitation. Then he broke into a low laugh and put his lips to my ear. 

“It is a nice household,” he murmured. “That is the baboon.” 

I had forgotten the strange pets which the doctor affected. There was a cheetah, 
too; perhaps we might find it upon our shoulders at any moment. 1 confess that 1 
felt easier in my mind when, after following Holmes’s example and slipping off my 
shoes, I found myself inside the bedroom. My companion noiselessly closed the 
shutters, moved the lamp onto the table, and cast his eyes round the room. All 
was as we had seen it in the daytime. Then creeping up to me and making a trum* 
pet of his hand, he whispered into my ear again so gently that it was all that I 
could do to distinguish the words: 

“The least sound would be fatal to our plans.” 

I nodded to show that I had heard. 

“We must sit without light. He would see it through the ventilator.” 

I nodded again. 

“Do not go asleep; your very life may depend upon it. Have your pistol ready 
in case we should need it. I will sit on the side of the bed, and you in that chair.” 

1 took out my revolver and laid it on the comer of the table. 

Holmes had brought up a long thin cane, and this he placed upon the bed beside 
him. By it he laid the box of matches and the stump of a candle. Then he turned 
down the lamp, and we were left in darkness. 

How shall 1 ever forget that dreadful vigil? 1 could not hear a sound, not even 
the drawing of a breath, and yet I knew that my companion sat open-eyed, within a 
few feet of me, in the same state of nervous tension in which I was mysdf. The 
shutters cut off the least ray of light, and we waited in absolute darkness. From 
outside came the occasional cry of a night-bird, and once at our very window a long 
drawn catlike whine, which told us that the cheetah was indeed at liberty. Far 
away we could hear the deep tones of the parish clock, which boomed out every 
quarter of an hour. How long they seemed, those quarters! Twelve struck, and one 
and two and three, and still we sat waiting silently for whatev^ might befall. 

Suddenly there was the momentary gleam of a light up in the direction of the 
ventilator, which vanished immediatdy, but was succeed by a strong smell of 
burning oil and heated metal. Someone in the next room had lit a dark-lantern. I 
heard a gentle sound of movement, and then all was silent once more, though the 
smell grew stronger. For half an hour I sat with straining cars. Then suddenly 
another sound became audible-a very gentle, soothing sound, like that of a small 
jet of steam escaping continually from a kettle. The instant that we h^rd it, 
Holmes sprang from the bed, struck a match, and lashed furiously with his cane 
at the bdl-puU. 

“you see it, Watson?” he yelled. “You see it?” 

I^ut I.saw nothing. At the moment when Holmes struck the light I braid a low, 
dear whistle, but the sudden glase flashing into my weary eyes made it smpossflaSje 
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6 )r me to tdl what it was at whidi my friend lashed so savagely, I could* however* 
see that his face was deadly pale and filled with honor and loathing. 

He had ceased to strike and was gazing up at the ventilator when suddenly 
there broke from the silence of the night the most horrible cry to which 1 have ever 
listened. It swelled up louder and louder* a hoarse yell of pain and fear and anger 
all mingled in the one dreadful shriek. They say that away down in the village* and 
even in the distant parsonage* that cry raised the sleepers from their beds. It 
struck cold to our hearts* and 1 stood gazing at Holmes* and he at me* until the 
last echoes of it had died away into the silence from which it rose. 

**What can it mean?** I gasped. j 

"‘It means that it is all over*** Holmes answered. “And perhaps* after all* it is foir 
the best Take your pistol* and we will enter Dr. Roylott's room." \ 

With a grave face he lit the lamp and led the way down the corridor. Twice he 
struck at die chamber door without any reply from within. Then he turned the 
handle and entered* 1 at his heels* with the cocked pistol in my hand. 

It was a singular sight which met our eyes. On &e table stood a dark-lantern 
with the shutter half open* throwing a brilliant beam of light upon the iron safe* 
the door of which was ajar. Beside this table* on the wooden chair* sat Dr. 
Grimesby Roylott* clad in a long gray dressing-gown* his bare ankles protruding 
beneath* and his feet thrust into red heelless Turkish slippers. Across his lap lay 
the short stock with the long lash which we had noticed during die day. His chin 
was cocked upward and his eyes were fixed in a dreadful* rigid stare at the comer 
of the ceiling. Round his b^ he had a peculiar yellow band* with brownish 
speckles* which seemed to be bound tightly round his head. As we entered he 
made neither sound nor motion. 

“The bandl the speckled bandl" whispered Holmes. 

I took B step forward. In an instant his strange headgear began to move* and 
there reared itself from among his hair the squat diamond-shaped head and pufied 
neck of a loathsome serpent. 

“It is a swamp adderl" cried Holmes; “the deadliest snake in India. He has died 
within ten seconds of being bitten. Violoice does* in truth* recoil upon the violent* 
and rile schemer falls into the pit which he digs for another. Let us thrust this 
creature hack into its den* and we can riien remove Miss Stoner to some place of 
shdter and let the county poUoe know what has happened." 

As he spoke he drew the dog-whip swiftly from the dead man’s lap* and throwing 
the noose round the reptile’s neck he drew it from its horrid perch and* carrying 
it at arm’s length* threw it into the iron safe* which he dosed upon it. 

Sisdi ate the true facts of the death of Dr. Grimesby Roylott* of Stoke Moran. 
It is not necessary that 1 should prolong a narrative which has already run to too 
freat a length by telling how we broke the sad news to the terrified pi* how w 
conveyed to by die morning train to the care of to good aunt at Hsurrow* of 
how rile slow process of official inquiry came to the condusion that the doctor met 
his hite while indiscreetiy playing with a dangerous pet. The little which I had 
yet to learn riie case was told me by Sberlodc Holmes as we tiavdled bade next 
day. 

“I had*“ said he* “come to an entirely erroneous condusion which shows* my ^eBx 
Wdtso% how dangerous it always is to reasou from iniuffieient data. The pcemcc 

togypsiei* and the use of rise word ‘band*’ which was used by the poor girl* no 
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doubt to oploiii tbe oppeaniice vludi she had caoght a honied j^impse of by 
the li^t (d her niatch» were sufficient to put me upon an entiidy wrong scent. I 
can only daim die merit that 1 insiandy reconsideted my position when, how* 
ever, it became dear to*me that whatever danger threatened an occupant of die 
nxmi could not come either from the window or the door. My attention was 
speedily drawn, as 1 have already renurked to you, to this ventilator, and to die 
b^*rope whidi hung down to die bed. The discovery diat this was a dummy, and 
diat die bed was clamped to die floors instandy gave rise to the suspicion that 
die rope was there as a bridge for some&ing passing dirough the hde and craning 
to the bed. The idea of a snake instandy occurred to me, and when I coupled it 
with my knowledge that the doctor was furnished with a supply of creatures from 
India, I fdt that I was probably on the r^t track. The idea of using a form of 
poison which could not possibly be discovered by any chemical test was just such a 
one as would occur to a clever and ruthless man who had had an Eastern training. 
The rapidity with which such a poison would take effect would also, from his 
point of view, be an advantage. It would be a sharp-eyed coroner, indeed, who 
could distinguish the two litde dark punctures which woidd show where tiie poison 
hngs had done their work. Then I thought of the whistle. Of coune he must recall 
the snake before the meaning light revealed it to the victim. He had trained it, 
probably by the use of the milk which we saw, to return to him when summoned. 
He would put it through this ventilator at the hour that he thou^t best, with the 
certainty that it would crawl down the rope and land on tiie bed. It might or 
might not bite the occupant, perhaps she might escape every night for a wedc, 
but sooner or later she must foil a victim. 

"I had come to these conclusions bdore ever I had entered his room. An inspec¬ 
tion of his chair showed me that he had been in the habit of standing on it, which 
of course would be necessary in order that he should reach the ventilator. The 
sight of the safe, the saucer of milk, and the loop of whipcord were enough to 
finally dispel any doubts which may have remained. The metallic clang heard by 
Miss Stoner was obviously caused by her stepfather hastily closing the door of his 
safe upon its tenible occupant. Having once made op my mind, you know tiie 
steps which 1 took in order to pot the matter to the ptoot. I heard the creature 
hiss as 1 hi.ye no doubt that you did also, and I instantly lit tiie light and 
attacked it.” 

“Witii the result of driving it through the ventilator." 

"And also with the result of causing it to turn upon its master at the other 
side. Some of the blows of my cane came home and roused its snakish temper; so 
that it flew upon the first person it saw. In this way I am no doubt indirectly 
responsible for Or. Grimesby Ri^lotf s death, and I cannot say tiiat it is likely to 
wdgh very hearily upon my consefonoe.” 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE ENGINEER’S THUMB 

Or Ai.jL tiie problems whidi have been submitted to my friend, Mr. Sherloch 
Hohn^ for aohrtioa dnrirv tiie yean of our Mtimacy, there were only two wMdt 
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I wis the means of introducing to his notice-that of Mr Hatfaerley’s thumb, 
and (hat of Colonel Warburton's madness Of these the latter may have afforded 
a finer field for an acute and onginal observer, but the other was so strange in its 
mception and so dramatic m its details that it may be the more worthy of being 
plac^ upon record, even if it gave my fnend fewer openings for those deductive 
methods of reasoning by which he achieved such remarkable results The story has, 

I believe, been told more than once m the newspapers, but, like all such narratives, 
its effect IS much less strikmg when set forth en bloc in a single half-column of 
pnnt than when the facts slowly evolve before your own eyes, and the mystery 
clears gradually away as each new discovery furnishes a step which leads on toj 
tile complete truth At the time the circumstances made a deep impression upon\ 
me, and the lapse of two years has hardly served to weaken the effect 
It was in the summer of * 89 , not long after my maniage, that the events oc¬ 
curred which 1 am now about to summarize I bad returned to civil practice and 
had finally abandoned Holmes in his Baker Street rooms, although I continually 
visited him and occasionally even persuaded him to forego his Bohemian habits so 
far as to come and visit us My practice had steadily increased, and as I happened 
to live at no very great distance from Paddington Station, I got a few patients 
from among the officials One of these, whom I had cured of a painful and hngenng 
disease, was never weary of advertising my virtues and of endeavouring to send me 
on every sufferer over whom he might have any influence 
One morning, at a little before seven o’clock, 1 was awakened by the maid 
tappmg at the door to announce that two men had come from Paddington and 
were waiting in the consulting-room I dressed humedly, for I knew by experience 
tiiat railway cases were seldom trivial, and hastened downstairs As I descended, 
my old ally, the guard, came out of the room and closed the door tightly behind 
him 

*rvc got him here,” he whispered, jerking his thumb over his shoulder, "he’s all 
nght” 

'’What is it, then?” I asked, for his manner suggested that it was some strange 
creature which he had caged up m my room 
"It’s a new patient,” he whispered "I thought I’d bnng him round myself, then 
he couldn’t slip away There he is, all safe and sound I must go now, Doctor, I 
have my dooties, just the same as you ” And off he went, this trusty tout, without 
even giving me time to thank him 

1 entered my consulting-room and found a gentleman seated by the table He 
was quietly dr^sed in a suit of heather tweed, with a soft cloth cap which he 
had hid down upon my books Round one of his hands he had a handkerchief 
Wrapped, which was mottled all over with bloodstains He was young, not more 
than five-and-twenty, I should say, with a strong, masculine face, but he was ex¬ 
ceedingly pale and gave me the impression of a man who was suffenng from some 
strong agitation, which it took all his strength of mind to control 
"I am sorry to knock you up so early, Doctor,” said he, "but I have had a very 
serious accident dunng the night I came in by train this morning, and on inquiring 
at Paddington as to where I might find a doctor, a worthy fellow very kindly 
escorted me here I gave the maid a card, but I see that she has left it upon the 
side-table.’^ 

I took it up and glanced at it "Mr. Victor Hatberley, hydraulic engineer, rdA, 
Vietaia Street (si floor)." ’That was tiie name, style, and abode of my mormng 
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visitor. T regret that 1 have kept you waiting,'' said I, sitting down in my library- 
chair. *^00 ate fresh from a night jounrey, I understand, which is in itself a 
monotonous occupatior^ 

"Oh, my nisdit could not be called monotonous,” said he, and laughed. He 
laughed very heartily, with a high, ringing note, leaning back in his chair and shak¬ 
ing his sides. All my medical instincts rose up against that laugh. 

"Stop iti” I cried; "pull younelf together!” and 1 poured out some water from a 
carafe. 

It was useless, however. He was off in one of those hysterical outbursts which 
come upon a strong nature when some great crisis is over and gone. Presently he 
came to himself once more, very weary and pale-looking. 

"I have been making a fool of myself,” he gasped. 

"Not at all. Drink this.” 1 dashed some brandy into the water, and the colour be¬ 
gan to come back to his bloodless cheeks. 

"That's better!” said he. "And now, Doctor, perhaps you would kindly attend 
to my thumb, or rather to the place where my thumb used to be.” 

He unwound the handkerchief and held out his hand. It gave even my hardened 
nerves a shudder to look at it. There were four protruding fingers and a horrid red, 
spongy surface where the thumb should have been. It had been hacked or tom right 
out from the roots. 

"Good heavens!” I cried, "this is a terrible injury. It must have bled con¬ 
siderably.” 

“Yes, it did. I fainted when it was done, and I think that I must have been 
senseless for a long time. When I came to I found that it was still bleeding, so I 
tied one end of my handkerchief very tightly round the wrist and braced it up with 
a twig.” 

"Excellent! You should have been a surgeon.” 

"It is a question of hydraulics, you see, and came within my own province.” 

"This has been done,” said I, examining the wound, "by a very heavy and sharp 
instrument.” 

"A thing like a cleaver,” said he. 

"An accident, I presume?” 

"By no means.” 

"^^atI a murderous attack?” 

Wery murderous indeed.” 

"You horrify me.” 

I sponged the wound, cleaned it, dressed it, and finally covered it over with 
cotton wadding and carbolized bandages. He lay back without wincing, though 
he bit his lip from time to time. 

"How is ^at?” I asked when I had finished. 

"Capital! Between your brandy and your bandage, I feel a new man. I was very 
weak, but I have had a good deal to go through.” 

"Perhaps you had better not speak of the matter. It is evidently trying to your 
nerves.” 

"Oh, no, not now. I shall have to tell my tale to the police; but, between our¬ 
selves, if it were not for the convincing evidence of this wound of mine, I should 
be surprised if they believed my statement; for it is a very extraordinary oi», and 
I have not much in the way of proof with which to back it up; and, even if they 
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bdieve me, the duet which ! can give (hem are so vague tiiat it is a question 
whether justice wiU be done.” 

"Hal" cried I, "if it is anything in the nature of a problem whidi you desire to 
see solved, I should strongly recommend yon to come to my friend, Mr. Shedoch 
Holmes, before yon go to the official police.” 

"Oh, I have heard of tiiat feBow,” answered my visitor, “and I should be very 
glad if he would take die matter up, though of course I must use the official police 
as wdl. Would you give me an introduction to him?" 

"Ill do better. I'll take you round to him myself.” i 

"1 should be immensdy obliged to you.” I 

"We’ll call a cab and go together. We shall just be in time to have a little ^ 
breakfast with him. Do you fed equal to it?" 

"Yes; I shall not fed easy untQ 1 have told my story.” 

"Then my servant will cdl a cab, and I shall be with yon in an instant” I rushed 
upstairs, explained the matter shortly to my wife, and in five minutes was inside 
a hansom, driving with my new acquaintance to Baker Street. 

Sherlock Holmes was, as I expected, lounging about his sitting-room in his 
dressing-gown, reading the agony column of The Times and smoking his before- 
breakfast pipe, which was composed of all the plugs and dottles left from his 
smokes of the day before, all carefully dried and collected on the comer (A the 
mantelpiece. He received us in his quietly genial fashion, ordered fresh rashers 
and eggs, and joined us in a hearty meal. When it was conduded he setded our 
new acquaintance upon the sofa, placed a pillow beneath his head, atrd laid a glass 
of brandy and water within his reach. 

"It is easy to see that your experience has been no common on^ Mr. Hatherley,” 
said he. "Pray, Ire down there and make yoursdf absolotdy at home. Tdl us what 
you can, but stop Mien you are tired and keep up your strength with a little 
stimulant.” 

"Thank you,” said my patient, "but I have felt anoUrer man since the doctor 
bandaged me, and I think that your breakfast has completed the cure. I shall take 
up as little of your valuable time as possible, so I shall start at once upon my 
peculiar experiences.” 

Holmes sat in his big armchair with the weary, heavy-lidded expression which 
veiled his keen and eaga nature, while I sat opposite to him, and we listened in 
sflence to the strange story which our visitor detailed to us. 

"You must know,” said he, "that I am an orphan and a bachdor, residing alone 
in lodgings in London. By profession I am a hydraulic engineer, and I have had 
oonsideraUe eqierience of my work during the seven yean that I was apprenticed 
to Venner & Matheson, the v^-known firm, of Greenwich. Two yean ago, having 
served my time, and having also come into a fair sum of money tiuorq^ my poor 
fether's death, I detomined to start in business for mysdf and took prcrfessional 
chamben in Victmia Street. 

"1 suppose that everyone finds his first independent start in business a dreary ex- 
perieDce. To me it has been exceptionally so. During two yean 1 have had three 
consultations and one small job, and that is absolutely all that my profession hre 
brou^t me. My gross takings amount to £37 10a. Every day, from niire in the 
morning unto four in the aftemorm, I waited in my little desi, until at last my 
heart bqgan to sink, and I came to bdieve that I shoiOd nevre have any ptaetioe at 
aO. 
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Testerday» however^ just as I was thinking of leaving the o£Sk:e, my derk en¬ 
tered to say there was a gentleman waiting who wished to see me upon business. He 
brought up a card, too, jyith the name of ‘Colonel Lysander Stark’ engraved upon 
it Close at his beds came the colonel himself, a man rather over the middle size, 
but of an exceeding thinness. I do not think that I have ever seen so thin a man. 
His whole face sharpened away into nose and chin, and the skin of his cheeks was 
drawn quite tense over his outstanding bones. Yet this emaciation seemed to be 
his natural habit, and due to no disease, for his eye was bright, his step bnsk, and 
his beanng assured. He was plainly but neatly dressed, and his age, I should ]udge, 
would be nearer forty than thirty. 

“ ‘Mr. Hatherley?’ said he, wift something of a Gennan accent ‘You have been 
recommended to me, Mr. Hatherley, as being a man who is not only proficient m 
his profession but is also discreet and capable of preserving a secret' 

“1 bowed, feeling as flattered as any young man would at such an address. ‘May 
1 ask who it was who gave me so good a character?’ 

“ ‘Well, perhaps it is better that I should not tell you that )ust at this moment. 
I have it from the same source that you are both an orphan and a bachelor and 
are residing alone in London.’ 

“‘That is quite correct,’ I answered, ‘but you will excuse me if I say that I 
cannot see how all this bears upon my professional qualifications. I understand that 
it was on a professional matter that you wished to speak to me?’ 

“ ‘Undoubtedly so But you will find that all I say is really to the pomt. I have a 
professional commission for you, but absolute secrecy is quite essential-absolute 
secrecy, you understand, and of course we may expect that more from a man who 
is alone than from one who lives in the bosom of his family.’ 

“ ‘If 1 promise to keep a secret,’ said I, ‘you may absolutely depend upon my 
doing so ’ 

“He looked very hard at me as 1 spoke, and it seemed to me that I had never 
seen so suspicious and questioning an eye 

“ ‘Do you promise, then?’ said he at last 

“ ‘Yes, I promise.’ 

“ ‘Absolute and complete silence before, dunng, and after? No reference to the 
matter at all. either in word or wnting?’ 

“ ‘I have already given you my word.’ 

“ ‘Very good.’ He suddenly sprang up, and darbng like lightning across the room 
he flung open the door. The passage outside was empty. 

“ ‘That’s all right,’ said he, coming back ‘I know the clerks are somebmes cunous 
as to their master's affairs. Now we can talk in safety.’ He drew up his chair very 
dose to mine and began to stare at me again with the same quesboning and 
thoughtful look. 

“A feeling of repulsion, and of something akin to fear had begun to nse within 
me at the strange antics of this fleshless man. Even my dread of losing a dient 
could not restrain me from showing my impatience 

“‘I beg that you will state your business, sir,' said I; ‘my bmc is of value.' 
Heaven forgive me for that last sentence, but the words came to my lips. 

“ ‘How would fifty guineas for a night’s work suit you?’ he asked. 

“‘Most admirably.’ 

“ *I say a night’s work, but an hour’s would be nearer the mark. I simply want 
your opinion* about a hj^aulic stamping machine which has got out of gear. If 
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you show us what is wrong we shall soon set it nght outselves What do you think 
of such a commission as that?’ 

’The woik appears to be light and the pay munificent ’ 

” ’Precisdy so We shall want you to come to-night by the last train ’ 

-’Where to?’ 

” ‘To Eyford, in Berkshire It is a little place near the borders of Oxfordshire, 
and within seven miles of Reading There is a tram from Paddington which would 
brmg you there at about 11 15 ’ 

’“Very good’ 

” *I shall come down in a carnage to meet you ’ 

” ’There is a dnve, then?’ 

” ’Yes, our little place is quite out m the country It is a good seven miles fio 
Eyford Station ’ 

” ’Then we can hardly get there before midnight I suppose there would be no 
chance of a train back I should be compelled to stop the night ’ 

” ’Yes, we could easily give you a shake-down ’ 

” ’That is very awkward Could 1 not come at some more convenient hour?’ 

” ‘We have fudged it best that you should come late It is to recompense you 
for any inconvenience that we are paying to you, a young and unknown man, a fee 
which would buy an opinion from the very heads of your profession Still, of course, 
if you would like to draw out of the business, there is plenty of time to do $0' 

”1 thought of the fifty guineas, and of how very useful they would be to me 
‘Not at all,’ said I, ‘I shall be very happy to accommodate myself to your wishes I 
should like, however, to understand a little more clearly what it 1$ that you wish 
me to do ’ 

“ ‘Quite so It is very natural that the pledge of secrecy which we have exacted 
from you should have aroused your curiosity I have no wish to commit you to any 
thmg without your having it all laid before you I suppose that we are absolutely 
safe from eavesdroppers?’ 

“’Enbrely.’ 

“ ’Then the matter stands thus You are probably aware that fuller’s-earth 1$ a 
valuable product, and that it is only found in one or two places in England?’ 

”’1 have beard so’ 

“ ‘Some little time ago I bought a small place-a very small place-within ten 
miles of Reading I was fortunate enough to discover that there was a deposit of 
fuDer’s-earth in one of my fields On examining it, however, 1 found that this 
deposit was a comparatively small one, and that it formed a link between two very 
much larger ones upon the nght and left—both of them, however, in the grounds 
of my neighbours These good people were absolutely ignorant that their land 
contained that which was quite as valuable as a gold-mine Naturally, it was to 
my mterest to buy their land before they discovered its true value, but unfortu¬ 
nately I had no capital by which 1 could do this I took a few of my fnends into 
die secret, however, and they suggested that we should quietly and secretly work 
our own little deposit, and that in this way we should earn the money which 
would enable us to buy the neighbounng fields This we have now been doing for 
some tune, and m order to help u$ in our operabons we erected a hydraulic press 
This press, as I have already explained, has got out of order, and we wish your 
advice upon the subject. We guard our secret very jealously, however, and if it 
once became known that we had hydraulic engineen coming to our little house, 
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it would soon rouse inquiry, and then, if the facts came out, it would be good*bye 
to any chance of getting these fields and carrying out our plans. That is why I 
have made you promise Bie that you will not tell a human being that you are going 
to Eyford to*night. I hope that I make it all plain?’ 

** quite follow you,* said I. ’The only point which I could not quite understand 
was what use you could make of a hydraulic press in excavating fuller’s-earth, 
which, as I understand, is dug out like gravel from a pit.’ 

” ‘Ahl’ said he carelessly, ’we have our own process. We compress the earth into 
bricks, so as to remove them without revealing what they are. But that is a mere 
detail. I have taken you fully into my confidence now, Mr. Hatherley, and I have 
shown you how I trust you.’ He rose as he spoke. ’I shall expect you, then, at Eyford 
at 11:15.’ 

" ’I shall certainly be there.* 

” ’And not a word to a soul.’ He looked at me with a last, long, questioning gaze, 
and then, pressing my hand in a cold, dank grasp, he hurried from the room. 

”Well, when I came to think it all over in cool blood I was very much astonished, 
as you may both think, at this sudden commission which had been intrusted to me. 
On the one hand, of course, I was glad, for the fee was at least tenfold what I 
should have asked had I set a price upon my own services, and it was possible 
that this order might lead to other ones. On the other hand, the face and manner 
of my patron had made an unpleasant impression upon me, and I could not think 
that his explanation of the fuller’s^rth was sufficient to explain ffie necessity for 
my coming at midnight, and his extreme anxiety lest I should tell anyone of my 
errand. However, I threw all fears to the winds, ate a hearty supper, drove to 
Paddington, and started off, having obeyed to the letter the in)unction as to holding 
my tongue. 

"At Reading I had to change not only my carriage but my station. However, I 
was in time for the last train to Eyford, and I reached the little dim-Iit station 
after eleven o’clock. I was the only passenger who got out there, and there was no 
one upon the platform save a single sleepy porter with a lantern. As I passed out 
through the wicket gate, however, I found my acquaintance of the morning waiting 
in the shadow upon the other side. Without a word he grasped my arm and hur¬ 
ried me into a carriage, the door of which was standing open. He drew up the 
windows on either side, tapped on the wood-work, and away we went as fast as the 
horse could go." 

"One horse?" interjected Holmes. 

"Yes, only one." 

"Did you observe the colour?" 

"Yes, I saw it by the side-lights when I was stepping into the carriage. It was a 
chestnut." 

"Tired-looking or fresh?" 

"Oh, fresh and glossy.” 

"Thank you. I am sorry to have interrupted you. Pray continue your most in¬ 
teresting statement." 

"Away we went then, and we drove for at least an hour. Colonel Lysander Stark 
had said that it was only seven miles, but I should think, from the rate that we 
seemed to go, and from the time that we took, that it must have been nearer 
twdve. He sat at my side in silence all time, and I was aware, more than once 
when I lanced in his direction, mat he was looking at me with gicat intensity. 
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The country roads seem to be not very good in that part of Ibe worlds for we 
lurched and iolted terribly. I tried to look out of the widows to see something of 
where we were, but they were made of frosted glass, and I could make out nothing 
save tiie occasional bright blur of a passing light. Now and then 1 hazarded some 
remark to break the monotony of the journey, but the cdond answered only in 
monosyllables, and the conversation soon flagged. At last, however, the bumping 
of the road was exchanged for the crisp smoothness of a gravd<^ve, and the 
carriage came to a stand. Colonel Lysander Stark sprang out, and, as I followed 
after him, polled me swiftly into a porch which gap^ in front of us. We stepped^ 
as it were, right out of the carriage and into the hall, so that I faOed to catch the 
most fleeting glance of the front of the house. The instant that I had crossed the 
threshold the door slammed heavily behind us, and 1 heard faintly the rattle of the 
wheels as the carriage drove away. | 

**It was pitch dark inside the house, and the colonel fumbled about looking for 
matches a^ muttering under his breath. Suddenly a door opened at the other end 
of the passage, and a long, golden bar of light shot out in our direction. It grew 
broader, and a woman appeared with a lamp in her hand, which she held above 
her head, pushing her face forward and peering at us. I could see that she was 
pretty, and from the gloss with which the light shone upon her dark dress I knew 
that it was a rich material. She spoke a few words in a foreign tongue in a tone as 
though asking a question, and when my companion answered in a gruff mono¬ 
syllable she gave such a start that the lamp nearly fell from her hand. Colonel Stark 
went up to her, whispered something in her ear, and then, pushing her back into 
the room from whence she had come, he walked towards me again with the lamp 
in his hand. 

** Terhaps you will have the kindness to wait in this room for a few minutes,’ 
said he, throwing open another door. It was a quiet, little, plainly furnished room, 
with a round table in the centre, on which several German books were scattered. 
Colonel Stark laid down the lamp on the top of a harmonium beside the door. 1 
shall not keep you waiting an instant,’ said he, and vanished into the darkness. 

*1 glanced at the books upon the table, and in spite of my ignorance of German 
I could see that two of them were treatises on science, the others being volumes 
of poetry. Then 1 walked across to the window, hoping that I might catch some 
glimpse of the country-side, but an oak shutter, heavily barred, was folded across it. 
It was a wonderfully silent house. There was an old clock ticking loudly some¬ 
where in the passage, but otherwise everything was deadly still. A vague feeling of 
uneasiness began to steal over me. Who were these German people, and what were 
they doing living in this strange, out-of-the-way place? And where was the place? I 
was ten miles or so from Eyford, that was all I knew, but whether north, south, 
east, or west I had no idea. For that matter, Reading, and possibly other large 
towns, were within that radius, so the place might not be so secluded, after all. Yet 
it was quite certain, from the absolute stillness, that we were in the country. I 
paced up and down the room, humming a tune under my breath to keep up my 
spirits and feeling that I was thoroughly earning my fifty-guinea fee. 

.’’Suddenly, without any preliminary sound in the midst of the utter stillness, 
the door of my room swung slowly open. The woman was standing in the aperture, 
the darkness of the hall behind her, the ydlow light from my lamp beating upon 
her eager and beautiful face. I could see at a glance lhat she was sick with fear, 
and the sight sent a chill to my own heart. She hdd np mt shaking Anger to warn 
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me to be silent, and she shot a few whispered words of broken English at m^ her 
eyes glancing back, like those of a frightened horse, into the gloom behind her. 

‘I would go,’ said she^»4ryilig hard, as it seemed to me, to speak calmly, ‘I would 
go 1 should not stay here, lliere is no good for you to do.’ 

** *But, madam,’ said I, 'I have not yet done what I came for. I cannot possibly 
leave until I have seen the machine.’ 

“ ‘It is not worth your while to wait,’ she went on ‘You can pass through the 
door, no one hinders ’ And then, seemg that 1 smiled and shook my head, she sud¬ 
denly threw aside her constramt and made a step forward, with her hands wrung 
together. ‘For the love of Heaveni* she whispered, ‘get away from here before it is 
too late!’ 

“But 1 am somewhat headstrong by nature, and the more ready to engage m 
an affair when there is some obstacle in the way. I thought of my fifty-guinea fee, 
of my wearisome ]Oumey, and of the unpleasant night which seemed to be before 
me. Was it all to go for nothing? Why should I slink away without having earned 
out my commission, and without the payment which was my due? This woman 
might, for all 1 knew, be a monomaniac With a stout beanng, therefore, though 
her manner had shaken me more than 1 cared to confess, 1 still shook my head 
and declared my intention of remaming where I was She was about to renew her 
entreaties when a door slammed overhead, and the sound of several footsteps was 
heard upon the stain. She listened for an instant, threw up her hands widi a 
despairing gesture, and vanished as suddenly and as noiselessly as she had come. 

‘^e newcomers were Colonel Lysander Stark and a short thick man with a 
chinchilla beard growing out of the creases of his double chm, who was introduced 
to me as Mr. Ferguson. 

“ ‘This IS my secretary and manager,’ said the colonel. *By the way, I was under 
the impression that 1 left this door shut |ust now. 1 fear that you have felt the 
draught ’ 

“ ‘On the contrary,’ said I, ‘I opened the door myself because I felt the room to 
be a little close.’ 

“He shot one of his suspicious looks at me. Terhaps we had better proceed to 
business, then,’ said he ‘Mr Ferguson and I will take you up to sec the machme.’ 

“ ‘I had better put my hat on, 1 suppose.’ 

“ ‘Oh, no, it is in the house.’ 

“ ‘What, you dig foller’s-earth in the house?’ 

“ ‘No, no. This is only where we compress it. But never mind that. All we wish 
you to do IS to examine the machine and to let us know what is wrong with it.’ 

‘We went upstairs together, the colond fint with the lamp, the hi manager 
and I behind him. It was a labyrinth of an old house, with corridors, passages, 
narrow wmding staircases, and little low doors, the thresholds of which were hol¬ 
lowed out by the generations who had crossed them. There were no carpets and 
no signs of any furniture above the ground floor, while the plaster was peehng off 
the walls, and the damp was breakmg through m green, unhealthy blotches. I tned 
to put on as unconcerned an air as possible, but I had not forgotten the warmngs 
of the lady, even though I disregarded them, and I kept a keen eye upon my two 
companions. Ferguson appeared to be a morose and silent man, but I could see 
from Ae little that he said flat he was at least a fellow-countryman. 

“Colond Lysander Stark stopped at last before a low door, which he unlodced. 
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Widiin was a smaD, square room, in which the three of us could hardly get at one 
time. Ferguson remained outside, and the colonel ushered me in. 

" ‘We axe now/ said he, ‘actu^y within the hydraulic press, and it would be a 
particularly unpleasant thing for us if anyone were to turn it on. The ceiling of 
this small chamber is really the end of the descending piston, and it comes down 
with the force of many tons upon this metal floor. There are small lateral columns 
of water outside which receive the force, and which transmit and multiply it in the 
manner which is familiar to you. The machine goes readily enough, but there is 
some sti£Fness in the working of it, and it has lost a little of its force. Perhaps you 
will have the goodness to look it over and to show us how we can set it right.* ( 

“I took the lamp from him, and 1 examined the machine very thoroughly. It 
was indeed a gigantic one, and capable of exercising enormous pressure. \^eq 
I passed outside, however, and pressed down the levers which controlled it, I knewl 
at once by the whishing sound that there was a slight leakage, which allowed a 
regurgitation of water through one of the side cylinders. An examination showed 
that one of the india-rubber bands which was round the head of a driving-rod had 
shrunk so as not quite to fill the socket along which it worked. This was clearly 
the cause of the loss of power, and I pointed it out to my companions, who followed 
my remarks very carefully and asked several practical questions as to how they 
should proceed to set it nght. When I had made it clear to them, I returned to 
the main chamber of the machine and took a good look at it to satisfy roy own 
curiosity. It was obvious at a glance that the story of the fuller*$-eartfa was the 
merest fabrication, for it would be absurd to suppose that so powerful an engine 
could be designed for so inadequate a purpose. The walls were of wood, but the 
floor consisted of a large iron trough, and when I came to examine it 1 could see a 
crust of metallic deposit all over it. 1 had stooped and was scraping at this to see 
exactly what it was when I heard a mattered exclamation in German and saw 
the cadaverous face of the colonel looking down at me. 

“ *What are you doing there?* he asked. 

“I felt angry at having been tricked by so daborate a story as that which he had 
told me. T was admiring your fuller's-earth/ said 1; ‘I think that I should be better 
able to advise you as to your machine if I knew what the exact purpose was for 
which it was used.* 

The instant that I uttered the words I regretted the rashness of my speech. His 
face set hard, and a baleful light sprang up in his gray eyes. 

“ ‘Very well,* said he, ‘you shall know all about the machine.' He took a step 
backward, slammed the little door, and turned the key in the lock. 1 rushed towards 
it and pdled at the handle, but it was quite secure, and did not give in the least 
to my kicks and shoves. ^Hellol* 1 yelled. ‘Hellol Colonell Let me out!* 

“And then suddenly in the silence 1 heard a sound which sent my heart into 
my mouth. It was the clank of the levers and the swish of the leaking cylinder. 
He had set the engine at work. The lamp still stood upon the floor where I had 
placed it when examining the trough. By its light 1 saw that the black ceiling was 
coming down upon me, slowly, jerkily, but, as none knew better than myself, with 
a force which must within a minute grind me to a shapeless pulp. I threw myself, 
screaming, against the door, and dragged with my nails at the lock. I implored the 
colonel to let me out, but the remorseless clanbng of the levers drowned my 
cries. The ceiling was only a foot or two above my head, and with my band up¬ 
raised I could fed its hard, rough surface. Then it flashed throi^ my mind that 
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Ac pain of my death would depend very much upon the position in which I met 
it. If 1 lay on my face Ae weight would come upon my spine, and I Auddered to 
Aink of that dieadful Easier the other way, perhaps; and yet; had I Ac 
nerve to lie and look up at Aat deadly black shadow wavering down upon me? 
Already 1 was unable to stand erect, when my eye caught something which brought 
a gush of hope back to my heart. 

"I have said Aat though Ae floor and ceiling were of iron, the walls were of 
wood. As I gave a last hurried gjance around, 1 saw a thin line of yellow light 
between two of Ae boards, which broadened and broadened as a small panel was 
pushed backward. For an instant I could hardly believe Aat here was indeed a door 
which led away from deaA. The next instant I threw myself through, and lay 
half-fainting upon Ae other side. The panel had closed again behind me, but Ae 
crash of the lamp, and a few moments afterwards the clang of the two slabs of 
metal, told me how narrow had been my escape. 

‘*1 was recalled to myself by a frantic plucldng at my wrist, and I found myself 
lying upon the stone floor of a nanow corridor, while a woman bent over me and 
tugged at me wiA her left hand, while she held a candle in her right. It was the 
same good friend whose warning I had so foolishly rejected. 

" 'Cornel cornel’ she cried breaAlessly. 'They will be here in a moment. They 
will see that you are not Aere. Oh, do not waste Ae so-precious time, but come!’ 

This time, at least, I did not scorn her advice. I staggered to my feet and ran 
with her along Ae cmridor and down a winding stair. The latter led to anoAer 
broad passage, and just as we reached it we heard the sound of running feet and 
Ae shouting of two voices, one answering Ae oAa from Ae floor on which we 
were and from Ae one beneaA. My guide stopped and looked about her like one 
who is at her wit’s end. Then she Aiew open a door which led into a bedroom, 
Arough Ae window of which Ae mom viras shining brightly. 

" Tt is your only chance,’ said Ae. Tt is hig^, but it may be Aat you can jump it’ 

"As Ae spoke a ligiht sprang into view at the furAer end of Ae passage, and I 
saw Ae lean figure of Colond Lysander Stark rushing forward with a lantern in 
one hand and a weapon like a butcher’s cleaver in Ae oAer. 1 rushed across the 
bedroom, flung open Ae window, and looked out How quiet and sweet and whole¬ 
some Ae garden looked in Ae moonlight, and it could not be more than thirty 
feet down. I clambered out upon Ae sil^ but I hesitated to jump until I Aould 
have heard what passed between my saviour and Ac rufiBan who pursued me. If 
she were ill-used, Acn at any risks I was determined to go back to her assistance. 
The thought had hardly flashed Arough my mind before he was at Ae door, 
pushing his way past her; but she Arcw her arms round him and tried to hold him 
back, 

* 'Fritel Frit*!’ she cried in English, ‘remember your promise after Ae last tunc. 
You said it should not be again. He will be silentl Oh, he will be silenti’ 

" Tou are mad, Elisel' he shouted, struggling to break away from her. Tfou will 
be the ruin of us. He has seen too much. Let me pass, I sayl' He daAed her to one 
side, and, rushing to Ac window, cut at me wiA his heavy weapon. I had let my* 
self go, was Hanging by Ac hands to Ac sill, when his blow fell. I was conscious 
of a dull pain, my grip loosened, and I fdl into Ac garden bdow. 

“1 was shaken but not hurt by Ac fall; so I picked myself up and rushed ofl 
among Ae bushes as band as I could run, for I understood Aat I was far from being 
out of danger yet. Suddenly, however, as I ran, a deadly dizziness and sickness came 
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over me« I i^nced down at my hand, adnch was throbbing pamfnSy, and then, for 
the first tune, saw that my thumb had been cut ofi and that the blood was pounng 
from my wound. I endeavoured to be my handkerchief round it, but there came 
a sudden buzzing m my ears, and next moment 1 fell in a dead faint among the 
rosebushes 

"How long I remained unconscious I cannot tell. It must have been a very long 
time, for the moon had sunk, and a bright morning was breaking whem 1 came 
to myself. My clothes were all sodden with dew, and my coat-sleeve was drenched 
with blood from my wounded thumb. The smarting of it recalled in an instant all 
the parbculars of my night's adventure, and I sprang to my feet with the feelijag 
that I might hardly yet be safe from my pursuers But to my astonishment, whto 
I came to look round me, neither house nor garden were to be seen. I had be^n 
lying in an angle of the hedge close by the highroad, and |ust a little lower dow^ 
was a long building, which proved, upon my approaching it, to be the very statioh 
at which I had arrived upon the previous night Were it not for the u^y wound 
upon my hand, all that had passed dunng those dreadful hours might have been 
an evil dream 

"Half dazed, I went into the stabon and asked about the morning bam There 
would be one to Readmg in less than an hour The same porter was on duty, I 
found, as had been there when I arrived 1 mquired of him whether he had ever 
heard of Colonel Lysander Stark. The name was strange to him Had he observed 
a carnage the night before waiting for me? No, he had not Was there a police- 
stabon anywhere near? There was one about three miles oS. 

"It was too far for me to go, weak and ill as I was I determined to wait until I 
got back to town before telling my story to the police It was a little past six when 
I amved, so 1 went first to have my wound dressed, and then the doctor was kind 
enough to bnng me along here I put the case into your hands and shall do exactly 
what you advise " 

We both sat in silence for some httle bme after listening to this extraordinary 
narrative Then Sherlock Holmes pulled down bom the shelf one of the ponderous 
commonplace books in which he placed his cubings 

"Here is an advertisement which will interest you," said he "It appeared in all 
the papen about a year ago Listen to this 

"Lost, on the 9 th inst, Mr Jeremiah Hayling, aged twenty-six, a hydraulic 
engineer Left his lodgings at ten o'clock at night, and has not been heard of 
since. Was dressed in— 

etc., etc. Ha! That represents the last time that the colonel needed to have his 
machine overhauled, 1 fancy " 

"Good heavens!" cried my patient "Then that explains what the girl said." 

"Undoubtedly It 1 $ quite clear that the colonel was a cool and desperate man, 
who was absolutdy determined that nothing should stand in the way of his little 
game, like those out-and-out pirates who will leave no survivor from a captured 
ship. Well, every moment now is precious, so if you feel equal to it we shall go 
down to Scotland Yard at once as a preliminary to starbng for Eyford " 

Some three hours or so afterwards we were ah in the tram together, bound from 
Reading to the little Berkshire village. There were Sherlock Holmes, the hydraulic 
engineer, Inspector Bxadsbeet, of Scotland Yard, a plam-clothes man, and myself 
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Biadstreet had spread an ordnance map of the county out upon the seat and was 
busy with his compasses drawing a circle with Eyford for its centre 
'There you are/' said h* "That circle is drawn at a radius of ten miles from the 
Village The place we want must be somewhere near that line You said ten miles, 
I think, sir ” 

“It was an hour's good dnve' 

"And you think that they brought you back all that way when you were un¬ 
conscious?” 

"They must have done so I have a confused memory, too, of having been hftea 
and conveyed somewhere ” 

"What I cannot understand,” said I, “is why they should have spared you when 
they found you lying fainting in the garden Perhaps the villain was softened by the 
woman's entreaties ” 

"I hardly think that likely. 1 never saw a more inexorable face in my life *' 

"Oh, we shall soon clear up all that,” said Biadstreet "Well, I have drawn m> 
circle, and I only wish I knew at what point upon it the folk that we are in ‘'earch of 
are to be found ” 

"I think 1 could lay my finger on it,” said Holmes quietly 
"Really, nowl” cried the mspector, "you have formrf your opinion! Come, now, 
we shall see who agrees with you I say it is south, for the country is more deserted 
there ” 

"And I say east,” said my patient 

“I am for west,” remarked the plain-clothes man "There are several quiet little 
villages up there ” 

"And I am for north,” said I, "because there are no hills there, and our friend says 
that he did not notice the carnage go up any.” 

“Come,” cried the inspector, laughing, "it's a very pretty diversit) of opinion 
We have boxed the compass among us Who do you give your casting vote to?” 
"You are all wrong ” 

"But we can't dll be ” 

"Oh, yes, you can This is my point ” He placed his finger m the centre of the 
circle "Tills is where we shall find them ” 

"But the twelve-mile dnve?” gasped Hatherley 

"Six out and six back. Nothing simpler You say yourself that the horse was 
fresh and glossy when you got m. How could it be that if it had gone twelve miles 
over heavy roads?” 

"Indeed, it is a likely ruse enough,” observed Bradstiect thoughtfully "Of course 
there can be no doubt as to the nature of this gang ” 

"None at all,” said Holmes. "They are comets on a large scale, and have used the 
machine to form the amalgam which has taken the place of silver ” 

"We have known for some time that a clever gang was at work,” said the in¬ 
spector. "They have been turning out half-crowns by the thousand. We even traced 
tiiem as far as Readmg, but could get no farther, for they had covered their traces 
in a way that showed that they were very old hands. But now, thanks to this 
lucky chance, 1 thmk that we have got them right enough.” 

But the inspector was mistaken, for those cnminals were not de»tined to fail 
into the hands of )ustice As we rolled into Eyford Station ive saw a gigantic column 
of smoke which streamed up from behind a small dump of trees m the neighbour¬ 
hood and hung like an immense ostnch feather over the landscape. 
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house on fiter asked Bradstreet as &e train steamed off again on its way. 

*Yes, sirf said the station-master. 

**Whcn did it break out?” 

”I hear that it was during the night, sir, but it has got worse, and the whole 
place is in a blaze.” 

"Whose house is it?” 

"Dr. Bechet's.” 

"Tell me," broke in the engineer, "is Dr. Becher a German, very thin, with a 
long, sharp nose?” j 

The station-master laughed heartily. "No, sir, Dr. Becher is an Englishman, ail 
there isn't a man in the parish who has a better-lined waistcoat. But he has' 
gentleman staying with him, a patient, as I underatand, who is a foreigner, and 1 
looks as if a little good Berkshire beef would do him no harm.” 

The station-master had not finished his speech before we were all hastening in the 
direction of the fire. The road topped a low hill, and there was a great widespread 
whitewashed building in front of us, spouting fire at every chink and window, 
while in the garden in front three fire-engines were vainly striving to keep the 
flames under. 

"That's iti” cried Hatherley, in intense excitement. “There is the gravel-drive, 
and there are the rose-bushes where 1 lay. That second window is the one that 
I jumped from.” 

“Well, at least,” said Holmes, “you have had your revenge upon them. There 
can be no question that it was your oil-lamp which, when it was crushed in At 
press, set fire to the wooden walls, though no doubt they were too excited in the 
chase after you to observe it at the time. Now keep your eyes open in this crowd 
for your friends of last night, though 1 very much fear that they are a good hun¬ 
dred miles off by now.” 

And Hofanes’s fears came to be realized, for from that day to this no word has 
ever been heard either of the beautiful woman, the sinister German, or the morose 
Englishman. Early that morning a peasant had met a cart containing several people 
and some very bulky boxes driving rapidly in the direction of Reading, but there 
all traces of &e fugitives disappeared, and even Holmes's ingenuity failed ever to 
discover the least clue as to their whereabouts. 

The firemen had been much perturbed at the strange arrangements which they 
had found within, and still more so by discovering a newly severed human thumb 
upon a window-sffl of the second floor. About sunset, however, their efforts were 
at last successful, and they subdued the flames, but not before the roof had fallen 
in, and the whole place b^n reduced to such absolute rum that, save some twisted 
cylinders and iron piping, not a trace remained of the machinery which had cost 
our unfortunate acquaintance so dearly. Large masses of nickel and of tin were 
discovered stored in an out-house, but no coins were to be found, which may have 
explained the presence d those bulky boxes which have been already referred to. 

How our hydraulic engineer had be^ conveyed from the garden to the spot where 
he recovered his senses mig^t have remained forever a mystery were it not for the 
soft mould, which told us a very plain tale. He had evidently Imn carried down by 
two persons, one of whom had remarkably small feet and the other unusually hrge 
ones. On the whole, It was most probable that the silent Englishman, being less 
bold or tess murderous than his companion, had assisted the woman to bear the 
unconscious man out of the way of danger. 
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said our ei«ineor luefidljr as we took oar seab to letom once more to 
Loodon, *it to been a pretty busixto for mel I have lost my thumb and I have 
lost a fifty^guinea fee^ andttvhat have I gained?” 

“Experience,” said Hdmes, laughing. “Indirecdy it may be of valuer you know; 
yon have only to put it into words to gain the reputation of being com¬ 

pany tor the remainder of your existence.” 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE NOBLE BACHELOR 

Thx Loan St. Simon marriage, and ib curious termination, have long ceased to be 
a subject of interest in those exalted circles in which the unfortunate bridegroom 
moves. Fresh scandals have eclipsed it, and their more piquant debils have drawn 
toe gossips away from this four-year-old drama. As I have reason to believe, how¬ 
ever, that the full facb have never been revealed to toe general public, and as my 
friend Sherlock Holmes had a considerable share in clearing toe matter up, I f^ 
toat no memoir of him would be complete witoout some little sketch of this 
remarkable episode. 

It was a tow wedcs before my own marriage, during toe days when 1 was stQi 
sharing rooms with Holmes in tocer Street, that he came home from an afternoon 
stroll to find a letter on the table waiting for him. I had remained indoors all day, 
for the weather had taken a sudden turn to rain, with high autunmal winds, and 
the Jezail bullet which I had brought back in one of my limbs as a relic of my 
Afghan raimpnign throbbed with doD persistence. With my body in one easy-chair 
and my legs upon another, I had sunounded mysdf with a doud of newspapen 
until at last, saturated with the news of the day, 1 tossed them all aside and lay 
listless, watching the huge crest and monogram upon the envdope upon the table 
and wondering lazily who my friend’s noble correspondent could be. 

“Here is a very fashionable epistle,” I remarked as he entered. “Your morning 
letters, if I remember right, were from a fish-monger and a tide-waiter.” 

“Yes, my cmrespondenoe to certainly toe charm of variety,” he answered, 
stttiling, “and toe humbler ate usually the more interesting. This looks like one id 
toose tniwdcome social summonses which call upon a man dtoer to be bored or to 
lie." 

He broke the seal and gjlanoed over toe contents. 

“Oh, come, it may prove to be something of interest, after aQ.” 

“Not social, then?” 

'Tfo, distinctly imdtesional.” 

“And toom a noble dien&” 

“One of the highest in Englaird.” 

“My dear tohow, 1 congratulate you.” 

“I assure you, Watson, without affectation, that the status of my dient is a 
matter of less moment to me than the interest id his case. It is just possibte, 
however^'toat that also may not be wanting in tois new investigation. Yon have 
been reatong tlw papea dil^tiy of late, have you not?” 
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**11 looks like it,’* said I raefolly, pointing to a huge bundle in die comer. **1 have 
had nothing dse to do.” 

”It is fortunate, for you will perhaps be able to post me up. I read nothing 
except the criminal news and the agony column. The latter is always mstmctive. 
But if you have followed recent events so closely you must have read about Lord 
St. Simon and his wedding?” 

”Oh, yes, with the deepest interest.” 

’’That is well. The letter which I hold in my hand is from Lord St. Simon. I 
will read it to you, and in return you must turn over these papen and let me ha^ 
whatever bears upon the matter. This is what he says: ! 

’’My dbae Mr. Sherlock Holmes: 

’’Lord Backwater tells me that I may place implicit rdiance upon yout 
judgment and discrebon. I have determined, therefore, to call upon you 
and to consult you in reference to the very painful event which has occurred 
in connection with my wedding. Mr. Lestrade, of Scotland Yard, is acting 
already in the matter, but he assures me that he sees no objection to your 
cooperation, and that he even thinks that it might be of some assistance. 
I will call at four o’clock in the afternoon, and, should you have any other 
engagement at that time, I hope that you will postpone it, as this matter is 
of paramount importance. 

’Toun faithfully, 

“St. Simon. 

’’It is dated from Grosvenor Mansions, wntten with a quill pen, and the noble 
lord has had the misfortune to get a smear of ink upon the outer side of his right 
litUe finger,” remarked Holmes as he folded up the epistle. 

’’He says four o’clock. It is three now. He be here in an hour.” 

’Then I have just time, with your assistance, to get clear upon the subject. Turn 
over those papers and arrange the extracts in their order of time, while I take a 
^nce as to who our client is.” He picked a red-covered volume from a line of 
books of refmnce beside the mantelpiece. *llere he is,” said he, sitting down and 
flattening it out upon his knee. ’’Lord Robert Walsingham de Vere St. Simon, 
second son of the Duke of Balmoral. Hum! Arms: Axuce, three caltrops in chief 
over a fess sable. Bom in 1846 . He’s forty-one years of age» which is mature for 
marriage. Was Under-Secretary for the colonies in a late administration. The Duke, 
his father, was at one time Seaetary for Foreign Affairs. They mhent Plantagenet 
blood by direct descent, and Tudor on the distaff side. Hal Well, there is nothing 
very instructive in all this. I think that I must turn to you, Watson, for something 
more solid.” 

T have very little difliculty in finding what I want,” said I, ’’for the facts are 
quite recent, and the matter struck me as remarkable. I fdired to refer them to 
you, however, as I knew that you had an inquiry on hand and that you disliked the 
intrusion of other matters.” 

” 0 ) 1 , you mean the little problem of the Grosvenor Square furniture van. That 
is quite cleared up now-though, indeed, it was obvious from the first. Pray give 
me tibe results of your newspaper selections.” 

”Here is the first notice wl^h I can find. It is in the personal column of the 
Mommt Post, and dktcs, as yon see, some weeks bad:: 
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"A maniage has been ananged [it says] and will, if tumour is 
very shortly take {dace, between Lord Robert St. Simon, second son of the 
Duke rf Balmoial,%nd Miss Hatty Doian, die only daa ghter of Aloysius 
Doian, Esq., of San Fiandsco, Cal., U. S. A. 

That is all.” 

“Tetse and to the point,” lemaiked Holmes, stretching his long, thin legs to¬ 
wards the fire. 

“There was a paragraph amplifying this in one of tire society papers of the same 
wedk. Ah, here it is: 

“There will soon be a call for protection in tiie marriage mad»t, for the 
present free-trade prinaple appears to tell heavily against our home product 
One by one the mana gement of tiie noble houses of Great Britain is passing 
mto the hands of our fair cousins from across the Atlantic. An important 
addition has been made during the last week to die list of the prizes which 
have been borne away by these charming mvaders. Lord St Simon, who 
has shown himself for over twenty years proof agamst the little god’s arrows, 
has now definitely announced his approaching marriage with Miss Hatty 
Doran, the fascinating daughter of a California mflhonaire. Miss Doran, 
whose graceful figure and stnkmg face attracted much attention at the West- 
bury House festivities, is an only child, and it is currently r^orted that her 
dowry wiD run to considerably over the six figures, with expectancies for dw 
future. As it is an open secret that the Duke of Bdmoral has been compdled 
to sdl his pictures withm the last few years, and as Lord St Simon has no 
property of his own save the small estate of Birchmoor, it is obvious that 
the Californian heiress is not the only gainer by an alliance which will enable 
her to make the easy and common transition from a Republican lady to a 
Bntish peoess.” 

“Anything else?” asked Holmes, yawning. 

“Oh, yes; plenty. 'Then there is another note in die Morning Post to say that 
the marriage would be an absolutely quiet one, that it would be at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, that only half a dozen mtimate friends would be invited, and 
that the pi^ would return to the furnished house at Lancaster Gate which has 
been taken 1^ Mr. Aloysius Doran. Two days later—that is, on Wednesday last— 
there is a curt announcement that the wedding bad taken place; and that the 
honeymoon would be passed at Lord Backwater’s place, near Petersfidd. Hiose 
are aU the notices which appeared bef(»e the disappearance of the bride.” 

“Before the what?” asked Holmes with a start. 

“The vanishing of the hdy.” 

“When did she vanish, then?” 

“At the wedding biealdhst.” 

“Indeed. This is more interesting than it promised to be; quite dramatic, in 
fact.” 

“Ye^ it struck me as being a little out of the common.” 

“They often vanish before the ceremony, and occasionally during the honey¬ 
moon; tot 1 cannot call to mind anythmg quite so prompt as fois. Pray let me have 
diedetafis.” 

“1 warn you that they are very inoomidete.” 





**p€rhaps we may malce them less so.*' 

**Such as they aitr they are set forth in a single article of a morning paper of 
yesterday^ which I will read to you. It is headed^ ^Singular Occurrence at a Fashion¬ 
able Wedding*: 

*The family of Lord Robert St. Simon has been thrown into the greatest 
consternation by the strange and painful episodes which have taken place 
in connection with his wedding. Hie ceremony, as shortly announced in the 
papers of yesterday, occurred on the previous morning; but it is only no^ 
that it has been possible to confirm the strange rumours which have beefa 
so persistently floating about. In spite of the attempts of the friends tb 
hush the matter op, so much public attention has now been drawn to if 
that no good purpose can be served by afEectmg to disregard what is a corn* 
mon subject for conversation. 

*The ceremony, which was performed at St. George's, Hanover Square, 
was a very quiet one, no one being present save the father of the bride, 
Mr. Aloysios Doran, the Duchess of Balmoral, Lord Backwater, Lord 
Eustace, and Lady Clara St. Simon (the younger brother and sister of the 
bridegroom), and Lady Alicia Whittington. The whole party proceeded 
afterwards to the house of Mr. Aloysius Doran, at Lancaster Gate, where 
breakfast had been prepared. It appears that some little trouble was caused 
by a woman, whose name has not been ascertained, who endeavoured to 
force her way into the house after the bridal party, alleging that she had 
some claim upon Lord St. Simon. It was only after a painful and prolonged 
scene that she was ejected by the butler and the footman. The bride, who 
had fortunately entered the house before this unpleasant interruption, had 
sat down to breakfast with the rest, when she complained of a sudden 
indisposition and retired to her room. Her prolonged absence having caused 
some comment, her father followed her, but learned from her maid that she 
had only come up to her chamber for an instant, caught up an ulster and 
bonnet, and hurried down to the passage. One of the footmen declared that 
he had seen a lady leave the house thus apparelled, but had refused to 
credit that it was his mistress, believing her to be with the company. On 
ascertaining that his daughter had disappeared, Mr. Aloysius Doran, in con- 
junchon with the bridegroom, instantly put Uiemselves in communication 
with the police, and very energetic inquiries are being made, which will 
probably result in a speedy clearing up of this very singular business. Up to 
a late hour last ni^t, however, nothing had transpired as to the wheredxmts 
of the missing lady. There are rumours of foul piay in the matter, and it is 
said that ,the police have caused the arrest of Ae woman who had caused 
the original ^tuibance, in the belief that, from jealousy or some other 
motive, she may have heea concerned in the strange disappearance of the 
bride.** 

•And is that aD?** 

•Only one little item in another of toe morning papers, but it is a suggestive 
one,** 

•And it is— 

*That Miss Flora Millar, toe lady who had caused the disturbance, has aetnally 
been attested. It aimeais to«t she was formerly a dmmm at the ADcsmx and that 





die has known the bridegroom for some years. There are no farther porticnlan, 
and the whole case is in your hands now-so far as it has been set fordi in die 
public press.” * 

"And an exceedingly interesting case it appean to be. I would not have missed 
it for worlds. But there is a ring at the bdl, Watson, and as the clodc makes it a 
few minutes after four, I have no doubt that this will prove to be our noble client 
Do not dream of going, Watson, for I very much prefer having a witness, if only as 
a check to my own memory.” 

"Lord Robert St Simon,” aimounced our page-boy, dirowing open die door. 
A gendeman entered, with a pleasant cultured face, high-nosed and pale, with 
somethmg perhaps of petulance about ^ mouth, and with the steady, w^-opened 
eye of a man whose pleasant lot it had ever been to command and to be obeyed. 
His mann« was brisl^ and yet his general appearance gave an undue impression of 
age, for he had a slight forward stoop and a litde bend of die knees as he walked. 
His hair, too, as he sw^ o£E his very curly-brimmed hat was grizzled round the 
edges and thin upon the top. As to his dress, it was careful to the verge of fop¬ 
pishness, with high collar, black frock-coat white waistcoat ydlow giloves, patent- 
leather shoes, and light-coloured gaiters. He advanced slowly into the room, turning 
his head from left to tight ond swinging in his right hand the cord which hdd 
his golden eyeglasses. 

"Good-day, Lord St Simoit” said Holmes, rising and bowing. “Pray take the 
basket-chair. This is my friend and colleague. Dr. Watson. Draw up a litde to the 
fire, and we win talk this matter over.” 

"A most painful matter to me, as you can most readily imagine, Mr. Holmes. 
I have been cut to the quick. I understand that you have already managed several 
delicate cases of this sort dr, though I presume that they were hardly from the 
same class of society.” 

"No, I am descending.” 

"I b^ pardon.” 

"My last client of the sort was a king.” 

"Oh, reallyl I had no idea. And which king?” 

"The King rri Scandinavia.” 

“Whatl Had he lost his wife?” 

"You can understand,” said Holmes suavdy, "that I extend to the affairs of 
my other dients die same secrecy which I promise to you in yours.” 

"Of coursel Very ri^tl very righti I’m sure I beg pardon. As to my own case, 
I am ready to give you any information which may assist you in forming an opinion.” 

"Thank you. I bve already learned all that is in the public prints, nothing more. 
I presume that I may take it as correct—this article, for example, as to die dis¬ 
appearance of die bride.” 

Lord St. Simon glanced over it "Yes, it is correct as far as it goes.” 

"But it needs a great deal of supplementing before anyone could offer an (qiiiiion. 
I think that I may arrive at my focts most direcdy by questioning you.” 

"Pray do so." 

"When did you first meet Miss Hatty Doran?” 

"In San Frandsoo, a year ago.” 

"You were travelliiig in the States?” 

"Yes.” 

"Did you become engaged dien?” 
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“No.** 

“Bat yoa were on a friendly footing?" 

“1 was amosed by her society, and she could see that 1 was amused.** 

"Her father is very rich?” 

“He is said to be the richest man on the Pacific slope.” 

“And how did he make his money?" 

“In mining. He had nothing a fw years ago. Then he strudc gtdd, invested it, 
and came up by leaps and bounds.” 

“Now, w^t is your own impression as to the young lad/s-yonr wife’s character7|’ 

The nobleman swung his glasses a little faster and stared down into the fire. 
“You see^ Mr. Holmes,” said he, “my wife was twenty before her fether becam^ 
a rich man. During that time she ran free in a mining camp and wandered through 
woods ot mountains, so that her education has come from Nature ratiter than 
from the schoolmaster. She is what we call in England a tomboy, witt a strong 
nature, wild and free, unfettered by any sort of traditions. She is impetuous- 
vtdcank, I was about to say. She is swift in making up her mind and fearless in 
carrying out her resolutions. On the other hand, I would not have given her foe 
name whkdi 1 have foe honour to bear”-he gave a littie statdy cough~“had not 
I foought her to be at bottom a noble woman. I believe that she is capable of 
heroic adf-sacrifioe and that anything dishonoumble would be rq>ttgnant to her.” 

“Have you her photograph?” 

“I brought fois with me.” He opened a locket and showed us foe full face of a 
very lovdy wmnan. It was not a photograph but an ivory miniature, and foe artist 
had bron^t out foe full e&ct of the lustrous black hair, foe large dark eyes, and 
foe exquisite mouth. Hdmes gazed long and earnestly at it Then he dosed foe 
lodcet and handed it bade to Lord St. Simon. 

“The young lady came to London, then, and you renewed your acquaintance?” 

“Yes, her fafoer brought her over for this last London season. I met her several 
times, became engaged to her, and have now married her.” 

“Ste brought* I understand, a considerable dowry?” 

“A feir dowry. Not more than is usual in my family.” 

“And this, of course, remains to you, since foe marriage is a fait aeeomf^ 

1 really luve made no inquiries on foe subject.” 

“Very natural not Did you see Miss Doran on the day before foe wedding?” 

“Yes." 

“Wat die in good spirib?” 

“Never better. She kept ta lkin g of what we should do in our future lives.” 

*1ndeedl That it very interesting. And on the morning of foe wedding?” 

*^She was as bright at possible-at least until after foe ceremony.” 

“And did you observe miy dmge in her foen?” 

“Well, to tdl foe truth, I saw foen foe first signs foat 1 h^ ever teen foat her 
tenvet was fust a Utde sl^. The incident, however, was too trivial to rdate and 
can have no postfole beaxwg upon foe case.” 

“Pray let ns have it, for all foat” 

“Oh, it is diildifo. She dropped her bouquet as we went towards foe vestry. 
Sie was passing foe fewt pew at foe time, and it fdl over into foe pew. There 
was a momeat'a dday, but foe gentleman in the pew handed it iqp to her again, 
and it did itef iQPtot to be foe woise for foe fifo. Yet vfoenT ^poko to her foe 
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matter^, she answered me abropd]^ and in the carnage, on our way home, she 
seemed absurdly agitated over this tnflmg cause.*' 

**Indeedl You say that there was a gentleman in the pew. Some of the general 
public were present, then?” 

^Oh, yes It is unpossible to exdude them when the church is open.” 

”This gentleman was not one of your wife's fnends?” 

”No, no; I call him a gentleman by courtesy, but he was quite a common* 
looking person. I hardly noticed his appearance. But really I think that we are 
wandering rather far firm the pomt.” 

”Lady St Sunon, then, returned from the weddmg in a less cheerful frame of 
mind than she had gone to it What did she do on redntenng her father's house?” 

”1 saw her in conversation with her maid.” 

”And who is her maid?” 

”Alice is her name She is an Amencan and came from Cahfomia with her.” 

“A confidential servant?” 

”A little too much so. It seemed to me that ha mistress allowed ha to take 
great liberties Sbll, of course, m America tiiey look upon these things in a diffaent 
way” 

”How long did she speak to this Alice?” 

”Oh, a few mmutes I had sometibung else to think of ” 

”You did not ovahear what th^ said?” 

”Lady St. Simon said something about *)umping a claim' She was accustomed 
to use slang of the bnd I have no idea what she meant.” 

”Amencan slang is very expressive sometimes And what did your wife do when 
she finished speaking to ha maid?” 

”She walked mto the breakfast-room ” 

”On your arm?” 

”No, alone. She was very independent m little matters like that. Then, afta 
we had sat down for ten mmutes or so, she rose humedly, muttaed some words 
of apology, and left the room She neva came back.” 

”But this maid, Alice, as I understand, deposes that she went to ha room, 
covered ha bride's dress with a long ulsta, put on a bonnet, and went out.” 

”Quite so And she was afterwards seen walking mto Hyde Park m company with 
Flora Millar, a woman who is now m custody, and who had already made a dis¬ 
turbance at Mr Doran's house that monimg ” 

”Ah, yes. I should like a few parbculan as to this young lady, and your rdations 
to ha” 

Lord St Simon shrugged his shoulders and raised his eyebrows. ”We have been 
on a friendly foobng for some years—I may say on a very toendly foobng. She used 
to be at the Allegro. I have not treated ha ungenerously, and she had no lost 
cause of complaint against me, but you know what women are, Mr. Holmes. Flora 
was a dear htUe thing, but exceedingly hot-headed and devotedly attached to me. 
She wrote me dreadful letters when she heard that I was about to be mazned, and, 
to tell the truth, tibe reason why I had the mamage celebrated so quietly was that 
I feared lest there might be a scandal m the church. She came to Mr. Doran's 
door just afta we returned, and she endeavoured to push ha way in, uttering 
very abusive expressions towards my wife, and even threatening ha, but I had 
foreseen the possibihty of sometliing of the sort, and I had two police fdlows 
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there in private clothes^ who soon pushed her out again. She was quiet when she 
saw that there was no good in making a row.** 

*Did your wife hear aO this?** 

**No, thank goodness, she did not** 

**And she was seen walking with this very woman afterwards?** 

*Tes. That is what Mr. Lestrade, of Scotland Yard, looks upon as so serious. 
It is thought that Flora decoyed my wife out and laid some terrible trap for her.** 
**Wdl, it is a possible supposition.** 

•Tou think so, too?** | 

**I did not say a probable one. But you do not yourself look upon this as likelyij’' 
**1 do not think Flora would hurt a fly.** 

**Still, jealousy is a strange transformer of characters. Pray what is your ov^ 
theory as to what took place?'* 

**Well, really, I came to seek a theory, not to propound one. I have given you all 
the facts. Since you ask me, however, I may say that it has occurred to me as 
possible that the excitement of this a&ir, the consciousness that she had made so 
immense a social stride, had the effect of causing some little nervous disturbance 
in my wife.** 

**In short, that she had become suddenly deranged?** 

*^ell, really, when I consider that she has turned her back—I will not say upon 
me, but upon so much that many have aspired to without success-! can hardly 
explain it in any other fashion.’* 

*WeIl, certainly that is also a conceivable hypothesis,** said Holmes, smiling. 
**And now, Lord St. Simon, I think that I have nearly all my data. May I ask 
whether you were seated at the breakfast-table so that you could see out of the 
window?** 

**We could see the other side of the road and the Park.** 

’’Quite so. Then I do not think that 1 need to detain you longer. I shall 
communicate with you.** 

’’Should you be fortunate enough to solve this problem,** said our client, rising. 
*1 have solved it.” 

’TEh? What was that?” 

”1 say that I have solved it.” 

”Wheie, then, is my wife?” 

’That is a debul which 1 shall speedily supply.” 

Lord St Simon shook his head. T am afraid that it will take wiser heads than 
yours or mine,” he remarked, and bowing in a stately, dd-foshioned manner he 
dqiarted. 

“It is very good of Lord St Simon to honour my head hy putting it on a level 
with his own,” said Shedock Holmes, laughing. ”I think Oat I shall have a whisky 
and soda and a cigar after aD this cross^nestioning. I bad fanned my condnsions 
as to die case before our dient came into die room.” 

*My dear Hdmesr 

‘1 have notes of seveial stmflat cases, thoa^ none, as I lemaiked before, which 
were qnite as pmnpt My whole examination served to tom my ooniectaie into 
a certainty. Ciremnstandd evidence is occasionaliy very convincing, as when you 
find a boot in the milk, to quote Thmean's exanqde** 

*Biit I have beard aB dnt yon have heard.” 

-WithottL howewr. the knoadeike of w eftn s Hn a cases udiidi selves me so wdl. 
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Th«e was a paiaUd instanoe in Aberdeen some years back, and sorndhing on 
very mu^ the same linm at Munidi the year after the Fianco-Pnissian War. It 
IS one of these cases—but, hdlo, here is Lmttadel Good-aftemoon, Lestradel You 
wi^nd an ^ tumbler upon flie sideboard, and tiicre are cigars in the box" 
detective was attired in a pea*jacket and cravat, which gave a 
Qcadedijr ntutical appeaianc^ and he cairied a blade canvas bag in his hand. With 
a uM greeting he seated himsdf and ht the cigar which had been o&ied to him 

^Vhat's up, then?" asked Holmes with a twinkle m his eye. “You look di$> 
satisied.” 

And I fed dissatisfied. It is this infernal St. Simon marriage case. I can make 
neither head nor tail of the busmess.” 

"Reallyl You surprise me." 

“Who ever heard of such a mixed affair? Every clue seems to slip through my 
fingers. I have been at work upon it all day.” 

And very wet it seems to have made you,” said Holmes, laymg his hand 
upon the arm of the pea-|acket. 

“Yes, I have been dragging the Serpentine.” 

“In heaven's name, what for?” 

“In search of the body of Lady St Simon.” 

Sherlorh Holmes leaned back m his chair and laughed heartily. 

“Have you dragged the basm of Trafalgar Square fountain?” he asked. 

“Why? What do ym mean?” 

“Because you have just as good a chance of finding this lady in the one as m the 
other." 

l^strade shot an angry glance at my companion. “I suppose you know all about 
it,” he snarled. 

“Wdl, I have only just heard the facts, but my mind is made up.” 

“Oh, indeedi Hien you think that the Serpentine plays no part m tiie matte?” 

“I think It very unlikely.” 

“Thm perhaps you will kindly explain how it is that we found this in it?” He 
opened his bag as he spoke, and tumbled onto the Boor a wedding'dress of watered 
silk, a pan of white satin shoes, and a bnde’s wreath and veil, all discoloured and 
soaked in water, “lliere,” said he, putting a new wedding-nng upon the top of the 
pile. “There is a little nut for you to crack. Master Hdmes.” 

“Oh, indeedi” said my fnend, blowing blue rings mto the air. “You dragged 
ffiem from the Serpentme?” 

“No. They were found floating near the margin by a park'keqwr. They have 
been identified as her dothes, and it seemed to me that if the dothes were there 
the body would not be far <^." 

“By the same brilliant reasoning, every man's body is to be found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of his wardrobe. And pray what did you hope to arrive at through this?” 

“At some evidence implicating Flora Millar m the disappearance.” 

“1 am afraid that you will find it difficult” 

“Are you, indeed, now?” cried Lestrade with some bitterness. “I am afraid, 
Holinei, that yon are not very practical with your deductions and your inferences. 
You have made two blunders in as many minutes. This dress does implicate Miss 
Flore Millar.” 

“And hour?” 

“In die dress is a podwt In die pocket is a canhcaae. In die card-case is a note. 
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And here b the veiy note.” Ife dst^ed it down, upon the tdde in front of him. 
"Listen to this: 


"You win see me udien ah is teady. Come at once. 


“F. H. M. 


Now my tlmoiy all along has been that Lady St. Simon was decoyed away by 
Floia Millai, and that she, with confederates, no doubt, was lesponsiUe for her 
disaipeanmce. Here, signed with her initials, is the very note which was no doubt 
quietly slipped into her hand at the door and which lured her within their teach.J 

"Very good, Lestrade,” said Holmes, laughing. "You really are very fine indeei|. 
Let me see it” He took up the paper in a listless way, but his attention instantly 
became riveted, and he gave a little cry of satisbction. "Ihis is indeed important \ 
.said he. ' 

"Hal you find it so?" 

"Extremely so. I congratulate yon warmly." 

Lestrade rose in his triumph and bent his head to look. "Why,” he shrieked, 
*y>u'ie looking at the wrong sMel” 

"On the contrary, this is the right side." 

"The right side? You’re madi Here is the note written in pencil over here.” 

"And over here is what appeara to he the fragment of a hotel hill, which interests 
me deeply.” 

"There’s nothing in it. I looked at it before,” said Lestrade. 

"Oct 4 th, rooms 8 s., breakfast as. 6 d., codctafl is^ lunch as. 6d^ glass 
sherry, 8 d. 

I see nothing in that.” 

"Very likdy not It is most important all the same. As to the note, it is impor¬ 
tant also, or at least tire initials are, so I congratulate you again.” 

"I've wasted time enough,” said Lestrade, rising. "I believe in hard wmk and 
not in sitting by the fire spinning fine theories. Good-day, Mr. Holmes, and we 
shall see which gets to the bottom of the matter first.” He gaAeted up the garments, 
dirust them into the bag, and made for the door. 

"Jrrst one hint to you, Lestrade,” drawled Holmes before his rival vanisherh ”1 
win M you the true solution of the matter. Lady St. Simon is a myth. There is not, 
and there never has been, any such person.” 

Lestrade looked sadly at my companion. Then he turned to me, tapped his 
fordiead three times, shook his head solemnly, and hurried away. . 

He had hardly shut the door behind him when Holmes rose to put on his over¬ 
coat "Ihere is somediing in what die fellow says about outdom wodc,” he re- 
madwd, "so 1 diink, Watson, that I must lem you to your papers for a little.” 

It was after five o’dock when Shedock Holmes left me, but I had no t^ to be 
kmciy, for within an hour there arrived a confectioner’s man with a very large flat 
box. This he unpacked with the help of a youth whom he had brought with him, 
and i»esently, to my very great astonishment, a quite ei»curean little cold supper 
. began to be laid out upcm our humble lodging-house mahogany. There were a 
iicpiqite of brace of cold woodcock, a pheasant, a pM d$ fait gras pie with a group 
oiE ancient and cobwebby bottles. Having laid out all these luxuries, my two visitors 
' jiSBiished away, like die genii ci the Arabian Nights, with no eq;hmation save that 
things had been for and were ordered to this address. . 
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Just beCose nine o’clock Sheilock Holmes stepped briskly into die xoom. His 
features were giavdy set^ but these was a li^t in his eye whidi made me think 
that he had not been dwappointed in his condusions, 

They have laid the supper, then,” he said, nibbing his hands. 

Tou seem to expect company, lliey have laid for five.” 

Tes, I fancy we may have some company dropping in,” said he. ”I am surprised 
that Lord St. Simon has not already arrived. Hal I fancy that I hear his step now 
upon the stain.” 

It was indeed our visitor of the afternoon who came bustling in, dangling his 
glasses more vigorously than ever, and with a very perturbed expression upon his 
aristocratic features. 

”My messenger reached you, then?” asked Holmes. 

”Yes, and I confess that the contents startled me beyond measure. Have you 
good authonty for what yon say?” 

The best possible.” 

Lord St. Simon sank into a chair and passed his hand over his-forehead. 

”What will the Duke say,” he murmured, Vhen he hears that one of the family 
has been subjected to such humiliation?” 

”lt 1 $ the purest accident. I cannot allow that there is any humiliation.” 

”Ah, you look on these things from another standpoint.” 
fml to see that anyone is to blame. I can hardly see how the lady could have 
acted otherwise, thou^ her abrupt method of domg it was undoubtedly to be 
regretted. Having no mother, she had no one to advise her at such a crisis.” 

”It was a slight, sir, a public slight,” said Lord St. Simon, tapping his fingers 
upon the table. 

Tou must make allowance for this poor girl, placed in so unprecedented a 
position.” 

”I will make no allowance. I am very angry indeed, and I have been shamefully 
used.” 

”1 thinlr that I heard a nng,” said Holmes* Tes, there are steps on riie l a nd i ng . 
If I cannot persuade you to take a lenient view of die matter. Lord St. Simon, 
I have brought an advocate here who may be more successful.” He qpened the 
door and ushered in a lady and gentleman. ”l/)rd St. Simon,” said h^ “allow me 
to introduce you to Mr. and Mrs. Francis Hay Moulton. The lady, I think, you 
have already met.” 

At the sight of these newcomers our client had sprung from his seat and stood 
very erect, with his eyes cast down ^*^4 his hand thrust into the breast of his 
frock-coat, a picture of ofimided dignity. The lady had taken a quick step forward 
and had hdd out her hand to him, but he still refused to raise his c^. It was as 
well for his resolution, perhaps, for her pleadmg face was one which it was hard to 
resist. 

“Yoo'ie ancry, Robert," laid die. “Wdl, I gnen you have eveiy cause to be." 

"Pray make no apdogy to me^" wid Loud St. Sunon bittedy. 

"Oh, yes, I know that I have bteatod yon leal bad and tint I sbonid have tpoken 
to you before I went; but I was kind of ratded, and from the time when I saw 
Frank here again I just didn’t know what I was doing or sajiing. I only wonder I 
didn’t ton down and do a faint li^t diere befcne the ahai.” 

"Ferhi^ Mrs. Monlton, yon wonld like my Mend and me to leave toe soon 
while yon ei^aln this matter?" 
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"If I BD^ give an opinion,” icmadced the strange gentleman, "we've had just a 
litde too mnch aecrecy over this business already. For my part, I should lilK all 
Europe and America to hear the rights of it.” He was a smidC wiry, sunburnt man, 
dean^haven, with a sharp hioe and alot manner. 

"llien 111 teQ our story right away,” said the lady. "Frank here and I met in ' 84 , 
in McQuire's camp, near the Rockies, where pa was working a claim. We were 
engaged to each o^er, Frank and I; but Iben one day father struck a rich podcet 
and made a pile, while poor Frank here had a daun that petered out and came 
to nothing. *rhe richer pa grew the poorer was Franl^ so at last pa wouldn’t hear 
of our engagement lasting any longer, and he took me away to 'Frisco. Fras^ 
wouldn’t throw up his hand, though; so he followed me there, and he saw nte 
witiumt pa knowing anything about it It would only have made him mad tV 
know, so we just fixed it all up for oundves. Frank said that he would go and 
make his pile, too, and never come back to claim me until he had as much as pa. 
So then I promised to wait for him to the end of time and pledged myself not to 
marry anyone dse while he lived. ‘Why shouldn't we be married right away, then,’ 
said he, ‘and then I will feel sure of you; and 1 won’t claim to be your husband 
until I come back?’ Wdl, we talked it over, and he had fixed it all up so nicdy, 
with a clergyman all ready in waiting, that we just did it right ther^ and then 
Frank went ofi to seek his fortune, and I went back to pa. 

‘The next I heard of Frank was that he was in Montana, and then he went 
prospecting in Arizona, and then I heard of him from New Mexico. After that 
came a long newspaper story about how a minen’ camp had been attacked by 
Apache Indians, and there was my Frank’s name among the killed. I fainted dead 
away, and I was very sick for mimths after. Pa thought I had a dechne and took 
me to half tiie docton in 'Frisco. Not a word of news came for a year and more, so 
that I never doubted that Frank was really dead. Then Lord St. Simon came to 
Trisco, and we came to London, and a marriage was arranged, and pa was very 
pleased, but I felt all the time that no man on this earth would ever take the place 
in my heart tiiat had been given to my poor Frank. 

‘‘Still, if I had married Lord St. Simon, of course I’d have done my duty by 
hhn. We can’t command our love, but we can our actions. I went to the altar with 
him with the intention to make him just as good a wife as it was in me to be. But 
yon may imagine what I felt when, just as 1 came to the altar rads, I glanced back 
and saw Frank standing and lookmg at me out of the first pew. 1 thought it was 
his ghost at first; but when I looked agam there he was still, with a kind of question 
in his eyes, as if to ask me whetiier I were glad or sorry to see him. I wonder I didn’t 
drop. 1 know that everything was turning round, and the wprds of tiie clergyman 
were just like the buzz of a bee in my ear. I didn’t know what to do. Should I 
stop tiie service and make a scene in the church? I glanced at him again, and 
be seemed to know what I was thinking, for he raised his finger to his lips to tell 
me to be stilL Hien 1 saw him scnbble on a piece of paper, and I knew that he 
was writing me a note. As I passed his pew on the way out I dropped my bouquet 
over to him, and he slipped the note mto my hand when he return^ me tiie 
fiowers. It was only a line asking me to join him when he made the sign to me to 
do ao. Of course I never doubted for a moment that my first duty was now to 
him, and I determined to do just whatever he might direct. 

"When I got bKk I told my maid, who had known him in California, and had 
ahxyi been his friend. I (»Nleisd her to say nothing, bat to get a few thin g padked 
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and my ulster ready. I know I ought to have spoken to Lord St. Simon^ but it was 
dreadful hard before his mother and all those great people. I just made up my 
mind to run away and aaplain afterwards. I hadn’t be^ at the table ten minutes 
before 1 saw Frank out of the window at the other side of the road. He beckoned 
to me and then began walking into the Park. I slipped out, put on my things, 
and followed him. Some woman came talking something or other about Lord St 
Simon to me-seemed to me from the little I heard as if he had a little secret of 
his own before mamage also-but I managed to get away from her and soon over* 
took Frank. We got into a cab together, and away we drove to some lodgings 
he had taken in Gordon Square, and that was my true wedding after all those 
years of waiting. Frank had been a prisoner among the Apaches, had escaped, 
came on to Trisco, found that I had given him up for dead and had gone to 
England, followed me there, and had come upon me at last on the very morning of 
my second wedding.’* 

saw it in a paper,” explained the American. "’It gave the name and tiie church 
but not where the lady lived.” 

"Then we had a talk as to what we should do, and Frank was all for openness, 
but I was so ashamed of it all that I felt as if I should like to vanish away and 
never sec any of them again-just sending a line to pa, perhaps, to show him that 
I was alive. It was awful to me to thmk of all those lords and ladies sitting round 
that breakfast-table and waiting for me to come back. So Frank took my wedding* 
clothes and things and made a bundle of them, so that I should not be traced, 
and dropped them away somewhere where no one could find tiliem. It is likdy 
that we should have gone on to Paris to-morrow, only that this good gentleman, 
Mr, Holmes, came round to us this evening, though how he found us is more 
than I can think, and he showed us very clearly and kindly that I was wrong and 
that Frank was right, and that we should be putting ourselves in the wrong if we 
were so secret. Then he offered to give us a chance of talking to Lord St. Simon 
alone, and so we came right away round to his rooms at once. Now, Robert, you 
have heard it all, and I am very sorry if I have given you pain, and I hope that you 

do not think very meanly of me.” v j 

Lord St. Simon had by no means rdaxed his rigid attitude, but had listened 
with a frowning brow and a compressed lip to this long narrative. 

TExcuse me,” he said, ”but it is not my custom to discuss my most intimate 
personal affairs in this public manner.” ^ 

Then you won’t forgive me? You vwn’t shake hands before I go? 

""Oh, certainly, if it would give you any pleasure.” He put out his hand and 
coldly grasped that which she extended to him. 

"1 had h<^,” suggested Holmes, ""that you would have jomed us m a fnendly 


"*I that there you ask a little too much,” responded his Lordship . T gMy 
be forced to acquiesce in these recent developments, but I can hardly be expected 
to snake merry over them. I think that with your permission 1 wffl now wh you 
all a very g^-night.” He included us all in a sweeping bow and stalked out of 


"Then I trust that you at least will honour me with your company,” mid SherioA 
Holmes. Tt is always a joy to meet an Amcricai^ Mr. ^dt<^ ^ . wS 

those who bdieve that the foDy of a monarch and^ Wundemg of,“ 
fftrHpme years udD not prevent our cbildsen fcom beisig some day maaens oi tne 
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laoie wodd-wide oountiy under a flag whidi shall be a quaxterhig of tiie Union 
Jade with die Stan and Stripes.” 

”The case has been an interesting one,” remarked Holmes when our visitors had 
teft os, "because it serves to show very clearly how simple the esplanation may 
be dF mi a&ir udiidi at first sight seems to be almost inesplicable. Nothing could 
be more natural than the sequence of events as narrated by this lady, and nothing 
stranger tiian die result when viewed, for instance, by Mr. Lestrad^ of Scotland 
Yard.” . 

"You were not yoursdf at foult at all, then?” | 

"From the first, two facts were very obvious to m^ the one that the lady bald 
been quite willing to undergo the wedding ceremony, die otha that she h^ r» 
pented of it within a few minutes of returning home. Obviously something haq 
occurred during the morning, then, to cause her to change her mind. What could' 
that something be? She could not have spoken to anyeme when she was out, for 
she had been in the company of the bridegroom. Had die seen someone, then? 
If die had, it must be someone from America because she had spent so short a time 
in ihis country that she could hardly have allowed anyone to acquire so deep an 
influence over her that the mere si^t of him would induce her to diange her 
idans so completely. You see we have already arrived, by a process of exdusion, at 
the idea drat she might have seen an American. Then who could this American be, 
and why should he possess so much influence over her? It might be a lover; it 
might be a husband. Her young womanhood had, I knew, been spent in lou^ 
scenes and undm stcange conditions. So for I had got befm I ever heard Lend 
St Simon’s narrative. When he told us of a man in a pew, of the change in die 
bride's naanner, of so transparent a device for obtaining a note as the dropping of 
a bouquet of her resort to her confidentiai maid, and of her very significant allusion 
to claiirHumping-whidi in miners' parlance means taking possession (d that which 
another person has a prim claim to-the whole situation became absdutdy dear. 
She had gone off with a man, and the man was dther a lover or was a previous 
husband—the chances being in fovour of the latter.” 

"And how in the world did you find them?” 

It might have been difficult but friend Lestrade hdd information in his hands 
the value of whidi he did not himself know. Ihe initials were, of course, of the 
highest importance, but more valuable still was it to know that widiin a week he 
had settled his bill at one of the most sdect London hotds.” 

"How did you deduce the sdect?” 

"By die sdect prices. Eight shfllings for a bed and e^tpenoe for a glass of 
sherry pouated to one of the most expensive hotds. These are not many in London 
uhicb diaige at that sate. In die second one which I visited in NwAumbeiland 
Avenue^ I leatned I 9 an inspection of die book that Ftands H. MonHon, an 
American gendeman, had left only the day before, end on looking over the entries 
tgmOi him, I came upon the very items whidi I had seen in the duplicate bill, 
lib lettess were to be forwarded to 226 Goidmi Squan^ so diidier I travelled, 
and being fortunate enough to ford the loving couple at home, I ventured to give 
diem sane paterml advice and to point out to diat it would be better in 
emf way d^ they should make th^ positiai a lidk dearer both to the genml 
pqh& and to Lord St Smon in pattickba. I invited diem to meet him here, and. 
as you see^ I made him ka^ the ^ppdntmait.” 
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*Bat wiUi no very (ood roult^'’ I remaiked. "Hu ccmdnct was certainly not very 
gnooiis” 

“Ah, Watton,” said ilolmes, smiling, “perhaps you would not be very gracrous 
either, if, after all the trouble of wooing and w^dmg, you found yonrsdf deprived 
m an mstant of wife and of fortune. I think tiut we may fudge I,ord St Simon 
very mercifully and thank our stan that we are never likely to find ourselves m 
tiie same position. Draw your chau up and hand me my violin, for tiie only prob* 
lem we have stiQ to solve is how to while away these bleak autumnal evenings.” 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE BERYL CORONET 

“Holmes,” said I as I stood one mommg in our bow-window looking down the 
street “here is a madman coming along. It seems ratiier sad that his rdatives 
should allow bun to come out alone.” 

My fnend rose lazily from his annchair and stood with his hands m the podceb 
of his dressing-gown, looking over my shoulder. It was a bright cnsp February 
morning, and the snow of the day before still lay deep upon the ground, shimmer¬ 
ing bnghdy m the wmtry sun. Down the centre of Baker Street it had been 
ploughed into a brown crumbly band by the traffic, but at atber side and on the 
heaped-up edges of the foot-paths it s^ lay as white as when it fdl. The gray 
pavement had been deaned and scraped, but was stiD dangerously dippeiy, so 
that there were fewer passengers dian u^. Indeed, from tibe direction of tiie 
Metrppobtan Station no (me was commg save Bie single gentleman whose eccentric 
conduct had drawn my attention. 

He was a man of about fifty, tall, portly, and imposing, with a massive, strongly 
marked fece and a commanding figpire. He was dressed m a sombre yet neb style, 
in bladi frock-coat, shining hat, neat brown gaiters, and wdl-cut pearl-gray trousers. 
Yet his actions were in absurd contrast to the digmty of his dress and features, 
for he was running hard, with occasional htfle springs, such as a weary man gives 
who IS Utde accustomed to set any tax upon his legs. As be ran he joked his h a n ds 
up and down, wagged his head, and wnthed his face mto the most extraordinary 
contortions. 

“What on earth can be the matter wiBi hnnr I asked. “He IS lookmg op at the 

numbets of Bie houses.” 

“I believe tiiat Im is coming here,” said Holmes, ruUmig his hands. 

“Herer ^ , 

“Yo; I rather he is coming to consult me profess i o n a ll y. I thmk that I 
recognize the symptoms. Hal did I not tdl you?” As he spoke, tiie man, pufifaig 
and blowuig; msbed at our door and pulled at our beU unto the whole bouse 
itsounded with the 

A few momeiiis later he was m our roonip stdl puffings still gesticulating^ but 
with so fibmd a kwk of g^ and despair in hu eyes that our smiies were turned 
in an instant to horror and pity. For a while he couM not get his words out, but 
swayed hh bo^ and plncked at his hair Uke one who has been driven to die 

extreme Undls of bis leMon. Hien, sodden^ spiingiiig to his feet he beat his head 
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Bgaiast tlie wall witii such force tint we boQi rushed iqx» him end tore him away 
to the centre of foe room. Shedodc Hohnes pushed him down into foe easy^chair 
and, sitting beside him, patted his hand and diatted with him in foe easy, soothing 
tones which he knew so wdl bow to employ. 

'You have come to me to teD your story, have you not?” said he. *Yon are 
fatigued with your haste. Pray wait untd you have recovered yoursd^ and then 1 
foaU be most to look into any little problem which you may submit to me.” 

The man sat for a minute or more wifo a heavirtg chest fighting against his 
emotion. Ihen he passed his handkerchief over his brow, set his lips tight Ufd 
turned his face towards us. I 

”No doubt yon think me mad?” said he. 

*1 see foat you have had some great trouble,” responded Holmes. 

‘Xiod knows I havet>a trouble which is enough to unseat my reason, so sudden 
and so temble is it Pubhc disgrace I might have faced, although I am a man 
whose character has never yet borne a stain. Private afEbcbon also is foe lot of every 
man; but foe two coming together, and in so frightful a form, have been enough 
to shake my very soul. Besides, it is not I alone. The very nciblest m foe land may 
suffer unless some way be found out of this homble a&u.” 

'Tray compose yoiusdf, sir,” said Holmes, "and let me have a dear account of 
who you are and what it is that has befallen you.” 

”My name,” answered our visitcu, "is probably familiar to your ean. 1 am 
Alexander Holder, of the banking firm of Holder & Stevenson, of llireadneedle 

P j_ M 

MuCCC* 

The name was indeed wdl known to us as bdonging to foe senior partner in the 
second largest private banking concern in the City of London. What could have 
happened, then, to bring one of foe foremost atizens of London to this most 
pibable pass? We waited, all cunosity, until wifo another effort he braced himsdf 
to tell hu story. 

*1 fod foat time is of value,” said he; "foat is why I hastened here when foe 
pcdke mspector suggested that I should secure your cooperation. I came to Baker 
Street by the Underground and burned from there cm f^ for foe cal8 go slowly 
through fois snow. That is why I was so out of breath, for I am a man who takes 
very httle exercise. I fed better now, and I will put foe facts before you as shortly 
and yet as dearly as I can. 

"It is, of course, well known to you foat in a successful banking business as 
much depends upon our being able to find remunerative investments for our funds 
at upon our increasing our connection and the number of out depositors. One of 
our most lucrative means of laying out money is in foe shape of loans, whoe foe 
Mcunty is unimpeachable. We hove done a good deal in this direction during foe 
last few years, and there are many noble families to whom we have advanced 
large sums upon foe security of their pictures, Ubraries, or j^ate. 

"Yesterday morning I was seated in my office at foe bank when a card was 
brought in to me by one of the derks. 1 started vdien I taw the nam^ te it was 
foat of none other than-wdl, perhaps even to you I had better say no more than 
foat it was a name which is a household word an over the earfo<-one of foe highest, 
oddest, most exalted names in Engilend. I was ovetwhdmed by foe honour and 
a tte mp ted, when he entered, to say so, but he pfamged at once into bntinest 
wifo ^ air of a man who wi^ to hurry qniddy fotoo^ a disagreeable fade. 
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*“Mr. Holda/ said he^ *I have 1 infonned 
advanchig monesr.* 

‘"The film does so whdh the secnritjr is good,' I answered. 

* ‘It is absolatdy essential to me,' said he, ‘that I should have £$ 0,000 at once. 
I could, of coone, bonow so triflmg a sum ten times over from my fnends, but 
I much prefer to make it a matter of business and to carry out that business 
myself. In my posibon you can readily understand that it is unwise to ^oe one’s 
sdf under obhgabons.' 

“ ‘For how long, may I ask, do you want this sum?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Next Monday 1 have a ktge sum due to me, and I shall then most certainly 
repay what you advance^ wibi whatever interest you think it nght to charge. But 
it is very essential to me that the money should be paid at once.’ 

“ ‘1 should be happy to advance it without further parley from my own private 
purse,’ said 1 , ‘were it not diat the strain would be rather more than it could bear. 
If, on the other hand, I am to do it in the name of die firm, then m justace to my 
partner I must insist that, even in your case, every businessbke precaubon should 
be taken.’ 

” ‘1 should much prefer to have it so,’ said he, raising up a square, black morocco 
case whidi he had laid beside his cfaau. ‘You have doubdess heard of the Beryl 
Coronet?’ ' 

“ ‘One of the most precious public possessions of the empire,’ said I. 

“‘Precisely.’ He opened the case, and there, imbedded m soft, flesh-coloured 
velvet, lay the magnificent piece of jeweUery which he had named. ‘Thme are 
thnty-nine enormous beryls,’ said he, ‘and the price of the gold chasing is incalcu¬ 
lable. The lowest esbmate would put the worth of the coronet at double the sum 
which I have asked. I am prepared to leave it with you as my security.’ 

“I took the precious case into my hands and looked in some perplexity from it to 
my illnstrious dient. 

* ‘You doubt ib value?’ he asked. 

“ ‘Not at all. I only doubt—’ 

“ ‘The propnety ol my leaving it. You may set your mind at rest about that. 
I should not dream of doing so were it not absolutely certain that I should be 
able m four days to reclaim it. It is a pure matter of form. Is the security sufficient?’ 

“ ‘Am{de.' 

“‘You understand, Mr. Holder, that I am giving you a sbong proof of the 
confidenoB which I have in you, founded upon all that I have heard of you. I 
rely upon you not only to be discreet and to refrain from all gossip upon the 
matter but, above all, to preserve this coronet wiBi every possible precaution be¬ 
cause 1 need not say that a great public scandal would be caused if any harm were 
to befdl it Any iniury to it would be almost as serious as its complete loss, for 
there ate no boyls in die wodd to mateh these, and it would be impossible to 
replace diem. I leave it widi you, however, wilffi every confidence, and I shall 
c^ for it in person on Monday morning.’ 

“Seeing that my client was amdous to leave, 1 said no mot^ but calling for my 
cashier, 1 ordered him to pay over fifty £1000 notes. When I was alone once mote, 
however, with the precious case lying upon the table in front of me, I could not 
but think with some misgivings of die imiirense reqpmisibility whkh it entailed 
upon me. Hieie eould be no douM that as it was a national possession, a horriUe 
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scaodal would ensue if any misfortune should occur to it. I already regretted 
having ever consented to tikt charge of it. However, it was too late to alter the 
matter now, so I locked it up in my private safe and turned once more to my work. 

'‘When evening came 1 fdt that it would be an imprudence to leave so precious 
a thing in the office behind me. Bankers' safes had been forced before now, and 
why should not mine be? If so, how terrible would be the position in which I 
should find myself! I determined, therefore, that for the next few days I would 
always carry the case backward and forward with me, so that it might never be 
really out of my reach. With this intention, I called a cab and drove out to toy 
house at Streatham, carrying the jewel with me. I did not breathe freely until 1 
had taken it upstairs and locked it in the bureau of my dre$sing*room. \ 

“And now a word as to my household, Mr. Holmes, for 1 wish you to thoroughly 
understand the situation. My groom and my page deep out the house, a^d 
may be set aside altogether. I have three maid-servants who have been with me 
a number of years and whose absolute reliability is quite above suspicion. Another, 
Lucy Parr, the second waiting-maid, has only been in my service a few months. 
She came with an excellent character, however, and has always given me satis¬ 
faction. She is a very pretty girl and has attracted admirers who have occasionally 
hung about the place. That is the only drawback which we have found to her, but 
we believe her to be a thoroughly good girl in every way. 

“So much for the servants. My family itself is so small that it will not take me 
long to describe it. 1 am a widower and have an only son, Arthur. He has been a 
disappointment to me, Mr. Holmes—a grievous disappointment. I have no doubt 
that I am myself to blame. People tdl me that I have spoiled him. Very likely I 
have. When my dear wife died I felt that he was all I had to love. I could not 
bear to see the smile fade even for a moment from his face. I have never denied 
him a wish. Perhaps it would have been better for both of us had 1 been sterner, 
but 1 meant it for the best. 

"It was naturally my intention that he should succeed me in my business, but 
he was not of a business turn. He was wild, wayward, and, to spe^ the truth, I 
could not trust him in the handling of large sums of money. When he was young 
he became a member of an aristocratic club, and there, having charming manners, 
he was soon the intimate of a number of men with long purses and expensive 
habits. He learned to play heavily at cards and to squander money on the turf, 
until he had again and again to come to me and implore me to give him an advance 
upon his allowance, that he might settle his debts of honour. He tried more than 
once to break away from the dangerous company whidi be was keqiing, but each 
time tibe influence of his friend, Sir George Bumwdl, was enough to draw him 
back again. 

"And, indeed, I could not wonder that such a man as Sir George Bumwdl should 
gain an influence over him, for he has frequently brought him to my house, and 
I have found mysdf that I could hardly resist the fascination of his manner. He 
is older than Arthur, a man of the woAd to his finger-ttos» one vAkO had been 
everywhere, seen evening, a brilliani talker, and a man of great personal beauty. 
Yet when I think of him in cold blood, far away from the glamoor of his presence, 
I am convinced from his cynical speech and the look which I have can^t in bis 
^ that he is one who shovdd be deeply distmsted. So I ihiidc, and SQr too^ thinks 
my litiie Mary, who hat a woman’s qui^ maifiht ffito chasacter. 
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*Aiid now there is only she to be descnbed. She 1 $ my niec^ but when my 
brother died five years ago and left her alone m the world I adopted her, and 
have looked upon her aeer since as my daughter. She is a sunbeam m my house- 
sweet; loving, beautiful, a wonderful manager and housekeeper, yet as tender and 
quiet and gentle as a woman could be She is my right hand. I do not know what 
I could do without her. In only one matter has she ever gone against my wishes. 
Twice my boy has asked her to marry him, for he loves her devotedly, but each 
time she has refused him. I think that if anyone could have drawn him into the 
right path it would have been she, and that his mamage might have changed his 
whole life; but now, alasl it is too late-forever too latel 
“Now, Mr. Holmes, you know the people who live under my roof, and I shall 
contmue vrith my miserable story. 

“When we were taking coffee m the drawing-room that night after dinner, I 
told Arthur and Mary my expenence, and of the precious treasure which we had 
under our roof, suppressing only the name of my client. Lucy Parr, who had brought 
in die coffee, had, I am sure, left the room; but 1 cannot swear that the door was 
closed. Mary and Arthur were much interested and wished to see the famous 
coronet, but I thought it better not to disturb it 
“ ‘Where have you put it?* asked Arthur. 

“ in my own bureau.* 

“ ‘Well, I hope to goodness the house won't be burgjed dunng the night,* said he. 
“ it IS locked up,* I answered. 

“ ‘Oh, any old key will fit that bureau. When 1 was a youngster I have opened 
it myself with the key of the box-room cupboard.* 

“He often had a wild way of talking, so that I thought little of what he said. 
He followed me to my room, however, that night with a very grave face. 

“ ‘Look here, dad,* said he with his eyes cast down, ‘can you let me have £ 200 ?* 
“ ‘No, I cannotl* 1 answered sharply ‘I have been far too generous with you in 
money matters.* 

“ *¥00 have been very kind,' said he, ‘but I must have this money, or else I can 
never show my face inside the dub again.* 

“ ‘And a very good thing, tool' I cried. 

“‘Yes, but you would not have me leave it a dishonoured man,* said he. ‘1 
could not bear the disgrace. I must raise the money in some way, and if you will 
not let me have it, then I must try other means.* 

“I was very angry, for this was the third demand dunng the month. "Ym shall 
not have a farthing from me,’ 1 cried, on which he bowed and left the room without 
another word. 

“When he was gone I unlocked my bureau, made sure that my treasure was 
safe, and locked it again. Then I started to go round the house to see that all 
was secure—a duty which I usually leave to Mary but which I thought it wdl to 
perform mysdf that night As 1 came down the stairs I saw Mary hersdf at the 
side window of the hall, which she closed and fastened as I approached. 

“Tdl me, dad,* said she, looking, I ttiought a little disturbed, ‘did you give 
Lucy, the maid, leave to go out to-night?* 

“‘Certainly not* 

^ ‘She came in just now by the bad; door* I have no doubt that she has only 
been to the side gate to see someone^ but I think that it is hardly safe and should 
be stopped/ 
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*'You most speak to her in the morning, or I will if you prefer it Are yon sure 
that everything is hutened?' 

'“Quite sure, dad.’ 

"'Then, good-night’ I kissed her and went up to my bedroom again, where 
I was soon asleep. 

"I am endeavouring to tdQ you everything, Mr. Holmes, which may have any 
bearing upon the case, but I b^ that you will question me upon any point which 
I do not nuke dear.” 

"On the contrary, your statement is singularly ludd.” 

"I come to a part of my story now in which I should wish to be particularly 
1 am not a very heavy sleeper, and the amdety in my mind tended, no doubt 
to make me even less so tihan usual. About two in tiie morning, then, I wa 
awakened by some sound in the house. It had ceased ere I was wi^ awake, bui 
it had left an impression behind it as thou(^ a window had gorfly dosed some 
where. 1 lay listening with all my eats. Suddenly, to my horror, diete was a distinci 
sound of footsteps moving softly in the next room. I slipped out of bed, all palpi¬ 
tating with fear, and peeped round the comer of my dressing-room door. 

" 'Arthurl’ I screamed, 'you vOlainl you thief] How dare you touch that coronet?’ 

"Hie gas was half up, as I had left it, and my unhappy boy, dressed only in 
his shirt and trousers, was standing beside the light; holding Ae coronet in his 
hands. He appeared to be wrenching at it, or bending it with all his strength. 
At my cry he dropped it from his grasp and turned as pale as death. I snatched it 
up and examined it. One of the gold comers, with three of the beryls in it, was 
missing. 

" ‘You blackguard!’ I shouted, beside myself with rage. *¥00 have destroyed it! 
You have dishonoured me forever! Whm are the jeweb which you have stolen?’ 

" 'Stolen!’ he cried. 

"Tes, thief!’ I roared, shaking him by the shoulder. 

" ‘There ate none missing. There cannot be any missing,' said he. 

" ‘There are three mbsing. And you know where they are. Must 1 call you a liar 
as wdl as a thief? Did I not see yon trying to tear off another piece?’ 

"*You have called me names enou^’ said h^ ‘I will not stand it any longer. 
I shall not say another word about tfau business, since you have chosen to insult 
me. I will leave your house in the morning and make my own way in the world.’ 

" ‘You shall Ime it in the hands ot the police!’ I cried, half-nud with grief and 
rage. ‘I shall have thb matter probed to the bottom.' 

" ‘Yon shall learn nothing from me,’ said he wiffi a passion such as I should not 
have thought was in hb nature. 'If you choose to caD the police, let die police 
find what they can.’ 

"By tlib time the whole house was astir, for I had raised my voice in my anger. 
Mary was the first to tush mto my room, and, at the sight ^ the cwonet and of 
Arthur’s fac^ she read die whole story and, with a scream, fdl down seosdess 
•on the ground. I sent dw house^naid fw the police and put the investigadon into 
dieb hands at once. When the inqiector and a constdde entered the hous^ Arthur, 
who had stood sullenly with hb arms folded, asked me whether it was my intention 
to duuge him with theft I answeied that it had ceased to be a privrde matter, 
hut had become a pnMie one, since die mined ooronet was nath^ property. I 
was determined dat the law should have its wqr in evoything. 
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***At Iea$i;’ said |yaa will not have me anested at once. It would be to your 
ad^tage as well as mine if I might leave the house for five minutes.* 

^ ‘TTiat you may get uaNiy^ or perhaps that you may conceal what you have stolen/ 
said I. And then^ realizing the dreadful position in which I was placed^ I implored 
him to remember that not only my honour but that of one who was far gieafer 
than I was at stake; and that he threatened to raise a scandal which would convulse 
the nation. He might avert it all if he would but tell me what he had done with 
the three missing stones. 

^ 'You may as well face the matter/ said I; 'you have been caught in the act 
and no confession could make your guilt more heinous. If you but such 
reparation as is in your power, by telling us where the beryls are, all shall be for¬ 
given and forgotten.’ 

" 'Keep your forgiveness for those who ask for it,' he answered, turning away 
from me with a sneer. I saw that he was too hardened for any words of mine to in¬ 
fluence him. There was but one way for it. I caUed in the inspector and gave him 
into custody. A search was made at once not only of his person but of his room 
and of every portion of the house where he could possibly have concealed the gems; 
but no trace of them could be found, nor would the wretched boy open his mouth 
for all our persuasions and our threats. This morning he was removed to a cell, 
and I, after going through all the police formalities, have hurried round to you 
to implore you to use your skill in unravelling the matter. The police have op^y 
confessed that they can at present make nothing of it. You may go to any aepense 
which you think necessary. I have already offered a reward of £1000. My God, 
what shall I do! 1 have lost my honour, my gems, and my son in one night Oh, 
what shall I do!” 

He put a hand on either side of his head and rocked himself to and fro, droning 
to himself like a child whose grief has got beyond words. 

Sherlock Holmes sat silent for some few minutes, with his brows knitted and 
his eyes fixed upon the fire. 

'Do you receive much company?” he asked. 

”None save my partner with his family and an occasional friend of Arthur’s. 
Sir George Bumwell has been several times lately. No one else, I think.” 

”Do you go out much in society?” 

"Arthur does. Mary and I stay at home. We neither of us care for it.” 

'That is unusual in a young girl,” 

"She is of a quiet nature. Besides, she is not so very young. She is four*and- 
twenty” 

"This matter, from what you say, seems to have been a shock to her also,” 

"Terciblel She is even more affected than 1 .” 

"You have neither of you any doubt as to your son’s guilt?” 

"How can we have when I saw him with my own eyes with the coronet in his 
hands.” 

"I hardly consider that a conclusive proof. Was the remainder of the coronet 
at aB iniuted?” 

"Yes, it was twisted.” 

"Do you not think, then, that he might have been trying to straighten it?” 

"God bless you! You are doing what you can for him and for me. But it is too 
heavy a^task. What was he doing thm at all? If his purpose were innocent, why 
didhei^ia]NK>r 
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"Treosely And if it were guilty^ why did he not invent a lie? Mis sflenoe appears 
to me to cut both ways There are several singular points about the case. What 
did the police think of the noise which awoke you from your sleep?’' 

‘They considered that it might be caused by Arthur's closing his bedroom door.” 

“A likely story! As if a man bent on felony would slam his door so as to wake a 
household. What did they say, then, of the disappearance of these gems?” 

TThey aie still sounding the planking and probing the furniture in the hope of 
finding them ” 

“Have they thought of looking outside the house?” . 

Tfes, they have shown extraordmary energy The whole garden has already bm 
minutely examined ” \ 

“Now, my dear sir,” said Holmes, “is it not obvious to you now that this matw 
really stnkes very much deeper than either you or the police were at first inclin^ 
to think? It appeared to you to be a simple case, to me it seems exceedingly com¬ 
plex Consider what is involved by your theory You suppose that your son came 
down from his bed, went, at great nsk, to your dressing-room, open^ your bureau, 
took out your coronet, broke off by mam force a small portion of it, went off to 
some other place, concealed three gems out of the thirty-nme, with such skill that 
nobody can find them, and then returned with the other thirty-six into the room 
in which he exposed himself to the greatest danger of being discovered. I ask you 
now, is such a theory tenable?” 

“But what other is there?” cned the banker with a gesture of despair “If his 
motives were innocent, why does he not explain them?” 

“It IS our task to find that out,” replied Holmes, “so now, if you please, Mr 
Holder, we will set off for Streatham together, and devote an hour to glanang a 
little more closely into details ” 

My fnend insisted upon my accompanying them in their expedition, which I 
was eager enough to do, for my curiosity and sympathy were deeply stirred by the 
story to which we had listened 1 confess that the guilt of the banker's son ap¬ 
peared to me to be as obvious as it did to his unhappy father, but still I had such 
faith in Holmes’s judgment that I felt that there must be some grounds for hope 
as long as he was dissatisfied with the accepted explanation. He hardly spoke a 
word the whole way out to the southern suburb, but sat with his chm upon his 
breast and his hat drawn over his eyes, sunk in the deepest thought. CXir client 
appeared to have taken fresh heart at die little glimpse of hope which had been 
presented to him, and he even broke mto a desultory chat with me over his busi¬ 
ness affairs A short railway journey and a shorter walk brought us to Fairbank, the 
modest residence of the great financier 

Faubank was a good-sized square house of white stone, standing back a little 
from the road A double carnage-sweep, with a snow-clad lawn, stretched down in 
front to two large iron gates which closed the entrance. On the nght side was a 
small wooden thicket, which led into a narrow path between two neat hedges 
stretchmg from the road to the kitchen door, and forming the tradesmen's en¬ 
trance. On the left ran a lane which led to the stables, and was not itself within 
the grounds at all, being a public, though little used, thoroughfare. Holmes left us 
standing at the door and walked slowly all round the house, across the front, down 
the tradesmen's path, and so round by the garden behind mto the stable lame. So 
long was he that Mr. Holder and I went into the dining-room and waited by the 
fire until be diould return. We were sitbng there m silence when the door opened 
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and a young lady came in. She was rather above the middle height, dim, with dark 
hair and eyes, which seemed the darker against the absolute pallor of her skin. I 
do not think that I hajfe ever seen such deadly paleness in a woman's face. Her 
lips, too, were bloodless, but her eyes were flushed with crying. As she swept 
silently into the room she impressed me with a greater sense of grief than the 
banker had done in the morning, and it was the more striking in her as she was 
evidently a woman of strong character, with immense capacity for sel^restraint. 
Disregarding my presence, she went straight to her uncle and passed her hand 
over his head with a sweet womanly caress. 

'*You have given orders that Arthur should be liberated, have you not, dad?" 
she asked. 

"No, no, my girl, the matter must be probed to the bottom." 

"But I am so sure that he is innocent. You know what woman's instincts are. 

I know that he has done no harm and that you will be sorry for having acted so 
hanhly." 

"Why is he silent, then, if he is innocent?" 

"Who knows? Perhaps because he was so angry that you should suspect him." 

"How could I help suspecting him, when I actually saw him with the coronet 
in his hand?" 

"Oh, but he had only picked it up to look at it. Oh, do, do take my word for it 
that he is innocent. Let the matter drop and say no more. It is so dreadful to 
think of our dear Arthur in prison!" 

"I shall never let it drop until the gems are found-never, Mary! Your affection 
for Arthur blinds you as to the awful consequences to me. Far from hushing the 
thing up, I have brought a gentleman down from London to inquire more deeply 
into it." 

"This gentleman?" she asked, facing round to me. 

"No, his friend. He wished us to leave him alone. He is round in the stable lane, 
now." 

"The stable lane?" She raised her dark eyebrows. "What can he hope to find 
there? Ah! this, I suppose, is he. I trust, sir, that you will succeed in proving, what 
I feel sure is the truth, that my cousin Arthur is innocent of this crime." 

"I fully share your opinion, and I trust, with you, that we may prove it," re¬ 
turned Holmes, going back to the mat to knock the snow from his shoes. "I believe 
1 have the honour of addressing Miss Mary Holder. Might I ask you a question 
or two?" 

"Pray do, sir, if it may help to clear this horrible affair up." 

"Tou heard nothing yourself last night?" 

"Nothing, until my uncle here began to speak loudly. I heard that, and I came 
down." 

"You shut up the windows and doors the night before. Did you fasten all tiie 
virindows?” 

"Yes." 

"Were they all fastened this rooming?" 

"Yes." 

"You have a maid who has a sweetheart? I think that you remarked to your 
uncle last night that she had beeti out to see him?" 

"Yes, and she was the girl who waited in the dxawing**rooin, and who may have 
heard unde’s mnaxks ab<mt the coronet." 
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**1 bee You infer that she may have gone out to tell her sweetheart* and that 
the two may have planned the robbery ” 

"But what IS the good of ail tliese vague thcones/ cned the banker impatiently, 
"when I have told >ou that 1 saw Arthur with the coronet in hib hands?'^ 

‘Wait a little. Mr Holder Wt must come back to that About this girl* Miss 
Holder You saw her return bv tlie kitch# n door I presume?” 

"Yes when I went to see if the door was fastened for the night I met her clipping 
in I saw the man, too, in the gloom 
"1 )o yon know him?' 

"Oh, yesi he is the gietn-grocet who bungs oui vegetables round His name is 
Prancis Prosper" 

"He stood ' said Holmes "to the left ol the dooi thit to sav, farther up the 
path than is necessary to reach the dooi?' 

"Yes, he did " 

"And he is a man with a wooden 

Something like fear sprang up in the >ouTig )adv's 'vpres^ve black eyes "Wliv, 
vou are like a mag*aan,' said she "How do v u icrow She smiled, but there 
was no answering oink in Holnu s s th a (f itc 
"I should be ven ghd now to go upstiii^ >iid nc M shall probably wi^b to 
go over the outside of the house again F“ih 1 had better take a look at the 
lower windows before T go up 

He walked ‘•wi^tly round from one tu the cth r pausui, only at the large one 
which looked from the hall onto the stit/e lane ] he tipened and made a vti 
careful examination of 1h^ siJl with lir pewerhi niagut>ing lens "Now we shul 
go upstairs,” said he at last 

The banker's drev^ingroom was a p^amf> fumrhcl I tWr chainbci, with a gtw 
carpet, a large buicau, and a long inutur U in ^ r) th. bureau first and 
looked hard at the lex k 
"Which kc> was u>ed to open it? he a>ked 

"That which my son himself uilicated thit the cupboard of the lumber 
room ” 

"Have you it here*’' 

‘That IS it on the dressing table 

Sherlock Holmes took it u> and opened the bureau 

It IS a noiseless lock, ud be Tt is no wonder that it did not wake you I Ins 
case I presume, contains the coronet \\ t nust luvc i look at it ” He oocntd tl c 
case, and taking out the diadem he )ud it upon tlu table It was a niagnifiient 
specimen of the jcwellei s art, and the thirty six stones were the finest tliat I hav< 
ever seen At on^ side ot the coronet was a cncKd edg#, where a comer boldinji, 
three gems had been tom away 

Now, Ml Holdu, said Holmes ^loe r the ermer which corresponds to that 
which has been so unfortunatUy lust Might 1 beg that >ou will bicak it oft' 

The banker recoiled in horroi ^ 1 should not dream of hying,” said be 
"Then I will Holmes suddenlv bent bis stiength upon it, but without result 
I fed it giyt a little, siid he "but, though I am exceptionally strong in the f»i 
gers* it would take me all ni) time to bicak 4 An ordinary man could not do it 
Now, what do you think would happen if 1 did break it, Mr Holder? There would 
be a noise like a pistol shot Do you tell me that all this happened within a 
yards of your bed and that you beard nc/thing of it?" 
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T do not know what to think. It is all datk to me." 

"But pehaps it may grow lighter as we go. What do you think. Miss HoWerr 

“I confess that I still shaie my unde's perplexity.” 

"Your son had no shoes or slippers on when you saw him?” 

"He had nothmg on save only his trousers and shirt.” 

"Thank you. We have certainly been favoured with extraordinary luck <lnring 
this inquiry, and it will be entirely our ovm fault if we do not succe^ m <^l«inng 
the matter up. With your permission, Mr. Holder, 1 shah now contmue my in¬ 
vestigations outside.” 

He went alone, at his own request, for he explained that any unnecessary foot¬ 
marks might make his task more difficult. For an hour or more he was at work, 
returning at last with his feet heavy with snow and bis features as mscrotable as 
ever. 

“I think that I have seen now all that there is to sec, Mr. Holder,” said h^ 
"I can serve you best by returning to my rooms." 

“But the gems, Mr. Holmes. Where are they?” 

“I cannot tell" 

The banker wrung his hands. "I shall never see them againl" he cried “And 
my son? You give me hopes?” 

"My opmion is m no way altered.” 

"Then, for God’s sake, what was this dark business which was acted in my 
house last night?” 

“If you can call upon roe at my Bakei Street rooms to-morrow morning be¬ 
tween nine and ten 1 shall be happy to do what I can to make it clearer. I under¬ 
stand that you give me carte blanche to act for you, provided only that I get back 
the gems, and that you place no limit on the sum 1 may draw.” 

"I would give my fortune to have them back." 

“Very good. I shall look into the matter between this and then. Good-bye; it 
is )ust possible that I may have to come over here again before evening." 

It was obvious to me that my companion’s nund was now made up about the 
rase, although what his conclusions were was more than 1 could even dimly im¬ 
agine. Several bmes during our homeward )Ourney 1 endeavoured to sound him 
upon the point, but he always glided away to some othei topic, until at last I 
gave It over in despaii. It was not yet three when we found ounelves m our room 
once more. He burned to his chamber, and was down again m a few mmutes 
dressed as a common loafer. With his collar turned up, his shiny, seedy coat, his 
red cravat, and his worn boots, he was a perfect sample of the class. 

"1 think that this should do,” said he, glancmg into the glass above the fire¬ 
place. “I only wish that you could come with me, Watson, but I fear that it won’t 
do. 1 may be on the trail in this matter, or I may be following a will-o'-the-wisp, 
but 1 shall soon know which it is I hope that I may be back m a few hours." He 
cut a slice of beef from the joint upon the sideboaid, sandwiched it between two 
rounds of bread, and Birusting dus rude meal into his pocket he started o9 upon 
his expedition. 

I had lust finished my tea when he returned, evidently in excellent spirits, 
■swinging an old elastiosided boot in his hand. He chucked it down into a comer 
and helped himself to a cop of tea. 

"I only looked in as I passed," said he. "I am going right on.” 

"Where to?" 
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“Oh, to the other side of the West End* It may be some time before I get back. 
Don't wait up for me in case I should be late." 

“How are you getting on?’" 

“Oh, so so. Nothing to complain of. 1 have been out to Streatham since I saw 
you last, but 1 did not call at the house. It is a very sweet little problem, and I 
would not have missed it for a good deal. However, I must not sit gossiping here, 
but must get these disreputable clothes off and return to my highly respectable 
self." 

I could see by his manner that he had stronger reasons for satisfaction than 
his words alone would imply. His eyes twinkled, and there was even a touch of 
colour upon his sallow cheeks. He hastened upstairs, and a few minutes later I 
heard the siam of the hall door, which told me that he was off once more upon 
his congenial hunt. 

I waited until midnight, but there was no sign of his return, so I retired to 
my room. It was no uncommon thing for him to be away for days and nights on 
end when he was hot upon a scent, so that his lateness caused me no surprise. I 
do not know at what hour he came in, but when 1 came down to breakfast in the 
morning there he was with a cup of coffee in one hand and the paper in the other, 
as fresh and trim as possible. 

“You will excuse my beginning without you, Watson," said he, “but you re¬ 
member that our client has rather an early appointment this morning." 

“Why, it is after nine now," 1 answered. “I should not be surprised if that were 
he. I thought I heard a ring." 

It was, indeed, our friend the financier. I was shocked by the change which 
had come over him, for his face which was naturally of a broad and massive mould, 
was now pinched and fallen in, while his hair seemed to me at least a shade w hiter. 
He entered with a weariness and lethargy which was even more painful than his 
violence of the morning before, and he dropped heavily into the armchair which 
I pushed forward for him. 

“I do not know what I have done to be so severely tried," said he. “Only two 
days ago I was a happy and prosperous man, without a care in the world. Now I 
am left to a lonely and dishonoured age. One sorrow comes close upon the heels 
of another. My niece, Mary, has deserted me." 

“Deserted you?" 

“Yes. Her bed this morning had not been slept in, her room was empty, and a 
note foi me lay upon the hall table. I had said to her last night, in sorrow and 
not in anger, that if she had married my boy all might have been well with him. 
Perhaps it was thoughtless of me to say so. It is to that remark that she refers in 
this note: 

“My dearest Uncle: 

'*1 feel that I have brought trouble upon you, and that if I had acted 
differently this terrible misfortune might never have occurred. I cannot, 
w'ith this thought in my mind, ever again be happy under your roof, and 
I feel that 1 must leave you forever. Do not worry about my future, for 
that is provided for; and, above all, do not search for me, for it will be fruit¬ 
less labour and an iil-service to me. In life or in death, I am ever 

“Your loving 
“Mary. 
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"What could she mean by that notf, Mr Holmts? Do you think it points to 
suindt?" 

‘No, no, nothing of the kind It is perhaps the best possible solution I trust, 
Mr Holdei, that you are ntanng tlie end of your troubles " 

“Hal You s«*v so! You ha\e heaid something, Mr Holmes, you ha\e learned 
somt thing! Where are the gems? 

You would not think Liooo apiece an excessive sum for them?" 

* I would pay ten' 

‘TTiat would be unnecessary Hirer thousand will cover the matter And there 
IS a littli lewaid 1 ianty Have vou your chtekbook? Here is a pen Better make 
It out for L 40 ->0 

ith f» dared face the banker made out the lequued check Holmes walked 
o\e\ to his desk, took out a little tnangulat piece of gold with three gems in it, 
and thn-w it down upon the table 

With 1 shnek cl joi oi r Jient clutched it up 
You hase ill* he gasped 1 am saved! I im saved! ‘ 

The u action of )ov was is passionate as his giitf had been, and be hugged his 
rccostied #>tms to his ho om 

‘ Hien IS cnc othc*' thmf, vou owe, Mr HokVr,* said Sherl<x.k Holmes lather 
Icmh 

f >we^ lit caught up a pr 11 “Name the um and I will pay it' 

No the debt i< t< me Y'ou owe « hurahle apologv to that noble lad, 
your vm, whe liio cinied lumscit in this mattei is 1 should be pioud to see 
own son do, should I over wlnncc to hast one 
“Then It wa not \rthui who took them^ 

‘I told yod \esterda> and I xeped todiy, that it was not ' 

“You are suie of it! Then let u^ h irr> tr him at once to let him I now that the 
truf^i IS known 

he knows it alreidj When 1 had cltired it all up I had an iphrsicw with 
him and finding tint he would not ttll uu the story 1 told it to him, on which 
he had t onh s that 1 wis right and to add the stry few defcwh whtch were not 
quite dear t<' me You? n< of tins morning however, may open his hps" 
J 01 heaven s ^ikr ttll ni^ then what is tins evtraordmary n^ystcry* ‘ 

‘I will do so and ) will show you the steps by which 1 reached it And let me 
siy to you, firt, tfiat which it is haidest for me to ny and for you tc hear there 
his been an understoiidinj: between Su George Rumwell and your niece Marv 
Thv> have now fled togethei 
‘My Mary? Impossible! 

‘It IS unfortnnatc'v more than possible it is certaui Neither you nor your son 
knew the buc cluractcr of this man when you admitted him mlo youi family 
rack He is one of the most dangerous men in Fn^and a ruined gambler, an 
absolutelv desperate vilhm, a man without heart or conscience Your niece Inew 
nothing of such men When he breithed hu vows to hei, a’ he had done to a 
bundled before hti, she flattered herself that she alone had touched his heart 
Ihe devil knows bfst what he said hut at least she became his tool and was in 
the habit of seeing him iiearlv every evening' 

“1 cannot, and I will not, believe it*' cried the banker with an ashen face 
“I will tell you, then, what occurred in your house last night Your niece, when 
you had, as she thought, gone to your room, slipped down and talked to her lover 
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through the window which leads into the stable lane His footmarks had pressed 
right through the snow, so long had he stood there She told him of the coronet. 
His wicked lust for gold kindled at the news, and he bent her to his will I have no 
doubt that she loved you, but there arc women in whom the love of a lover ex¬ 
tinguishes all other loves, and 1 think that she must have been one. She had hardly 
listened to his instrucbons when she saw you coming downstairs, on which she 
closed the window rapidly and told you about one of the servants' escapade with 
her wooden legged lover, which was all perfectly true 

Tour boy, Arthur, went to bed after his inter\iew with you, but he slept badly 
on account of his uneasiness about his club debts In the middle of the night he 
heard a soft tread pass his door, so he rose and, looking out, was surpnsed to see 
his cousin walking very stealthily along the passage unbl she disappeared into your 
dressing-room Petrified with astonishment, the lad slipped on some clothes and 
waited there in the dark to see what would come of this strange affair Presently 
she emerged from the room again, and in the light of the passage-lamp your son 
saw that she earned the precious coronet in her hands She passed down the stairs, 
and he, thnlhng with horror, ran along and slipped behind the curtain near your 
door, whence he could see what passed in the hill beneath lie saw her stealthily 
open the window, hand out the coronet to someone in the gloom, and then closing 
it once more hurty back to her room, passing quite close to where he stood hid 
behind the curtain 

'"As long as she was on the scene he could not take any action without a hor 
nble exposure of the woman whom he loved But tlie instant that she was gone 
he realized how crushing a misfortune this would be for you, and how all-important 
it was to set it nght He rushed down, just as he was, in his bare feet, opened the 
window, sprang out into the snow, and ran down the lane, where be could set a 
dark figure in the moonlight Sir George Buniwell bied to get away, but Arthur 
caught him, and there was a struggle between them, your lad tugging at one side 
of the coronet, and his opponent at the other In the scuffle, your son struck Sir 
George and cut him over the eye Fhen something suddenly snapped, and youi 
son, finding that he had the coronet m hib hands, rushed back, closed the window, 
ascended to youi room, and had just observed that the coronet had been twisted 
in the struggle and was cudcavouniig to sbaighten it when >ou appeared upon 
the scene ' 

“Is it possible?” gasped the banker 

“You then roused his anger by calling him names at a moment when he felt 
that he had deserved your waimest thanks He could not explain the true state 
of affairs without betraying one who certainly deserved little enough consideration 
at his hands He took the more chivalrous view, however, and preserved her secret 

“And that was why she shrieked and fainted when she saw the coronet,” cried 
Mr Holder “Oh, mv GodI what a blind fool I have been! And his asking to be 
allowed to go out for five minutes! Fhe dear fellow wanted to see if the missing 
pi^e were at the scene of the struggle How cruelly I have misjudged him!” 

When I arrived at the house, continued Holmes, “I at once went very cait 
full) round it to observe if there were any traces in the snow which might help 
me 1 knew that none had fallen since the evening before, and also that then 
had been a strong frost to preserve impiessions I passed along the tradesmen's 
path, but found it all bampled down and indistinguishable Just beyond it, bow 
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ever, at the for side of the kitchen door, a woman had stood and talked with a 
man, whose round impressions on one side showed that he had a wooden leg. 1 
could even tell that they had been disturbed, for the woman had run back swiftly 
to the door, as was shown by the deep toe and light heel marks, while Wooden-leg 
had waited a little, and then had gone away. I thought at the tune that this might 
be the maid and her sweetheart, of whom you had already spoken to me, and 
inquiry showed it was so I passed round the garden without seeing anything more 
than random tracks, which 1 took to be the police, but when I got into the stable 
lane a very long and complex story was written m the snow m front of me. 

*There was a double line of tracks of a booted man, and a second double line 
which 1 saw with delight belonged to a man with naked feet. 1 was at once con¬ 
vinced from what you had told me that the latter was your son The first had 
walked both ways, but the other had run swiftly, and as his tread was marked 
in places over the depression of the boot, it was obvious that he had passed after 
the other I followed them up and found they led to the hall window, where Boots 
had worn all the snow away while waitmg. Tlien 1 walked to the other end, which 
was a hundred yards or more down the lane I saw where Boots had faced round, 
where the snow was cut up as though there had been a struggle, and, finally, where 
a few drops of blood had fallen, to show me that 1 was not mistaken. Boots had 
then run down the lane, and another little smudge of blood showed that it was he 
^ho had been hurt When he came to the highroad at the other end, 1 found that 
the pavement had been cleared, so there was an end to that clue 

^On entering the house, however, 1 examined, as you remember, the sill and 
framework of the hall window with my lens, and I could at once see that someone 
had passed out. I could distinguish the outline of an instep where the wet foot 
had been placed in coming in. I was then beginning to be able to form an opinion 
as to what had occurred A man had waited outside the window, someone had 
brought the gems, the deed had been overseen by your son, he had pursued the 
thief, had struggled with him, tliey had each tugged at the coronet, their united 
strength causing in]unes which neither alone could have eSected. He had returned 
with the prize, but had left a fragment in the grasp of his opponent. So for I was 
clear The question now was, who was the man and who was it brought him the 
coronet? 

"It IS an old maxim of mine that when )Ou have excluded the impossible, what- 
fver remains, however improbable, must be the truth. Now, I knew that it was 
not you who had brought it down, so there only remained your niece and the 
maids But if it were the maids, why should your son allow himself to be accused 
m their place? There could be no possible reason As he loved his cousin, however, 
there was an excellent explanation why he should retain her secret—the more so 
ss the secret was a disgraceful one. When I remembered that you had seen her 
It that window, and how she had fainted on seeing the coronet again, my con- 
)tcture became a certainty 

""And who could it be who was her confederate? A lover evidently, for who else 
could outweigh the love and gratitude which she must feel to you? I knew that 
M)u went out little, and that your circle of friends was a very limited one. But 
^mong them was Sir George Bumwell. I had heard of him before as being a man 
of evQ reputation among women. It must have been he who wore those boots and 
retained the missing gems. Even though he knew that Arthur had discovered him. 
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he might still flatter himself that he was safe, for the lad could not say a word 
without compromising his own family. 

*Well, your own good sense will suggest what measures I took next. I went in 
the shape of a loafer to Sir George's house, managed to pick up an acquamtance 
with his valet, learned that his master had cut his head die night before, and, fi¬ 
nally, at the expense of six shillings, made all sure by buying a pair of his cast-off 
shoes. With these 1 )oumeyed down to Streatham and saw that they exactly fitted 
the tracks ” 

“I saw an ill-dressed vagabond in tbe lane yesterday evening,” said Mr. Holder. 

**Precisely It was 1 I found that 1 had my man, so I came home and changed 
my clothes It was a delicate part which I had to play then, for I saw that a prose 
cution must be avoided to avert scandal, and I knew that so astute a villain would 
see that our hands were tied in the matter I went and saw him At first, of course, 
he denied everything But when 1 gave him every particular that had occurred, 
he tried to bluster and took down a life preserver horn the wall I knew my man, 
however, and I clapped a pistol to his head before he could stnke Then he became 
a little more reasonable I told him that we would give him a pnee for the stones 
he held—iiooo apiece That brought out the first signs of grief that he had shown 
Why, dash it all!’ said he, 'Fve let them go at six hundred for the three!' I soon 
managed to get the address of the receiver who had them, on promising him that 
there would be no prosecution Off I set to him, and after much chaffenng I got 
our stones at £iooo apiece Tlien I looked in upon your son, told him that all was 
nght, and eventually got to my bed about two o'clock, after what I may call a 
really hard day's work ” 

which has saved England from a gieat public scandal,” said the bankei, 
rising Sir, I cannot find words to thank you, but >ou shall not find me ungrateful 
for what you have done Your skill has indeed exc ceded all that I have heard of it 
And now I must fly to my dear boy to apologize to him for the wrong which 1 
have done him As to what you tell me of pooi Mary, it goes to my very heart Not 
even your skill can inform me where she is now ” 

I think that we may safely say,” returned Holmes, ‘‘that she is wherever Sir 
George Bumwell is It is eqiial]> certain, loo, that whatever her sins are, tlicy wil^ 
soon receive a more than sufficient punishment ” 


THF ADVENTURJ^ OF lUE COPPER BEECHES 

‘To Tire man who loves art for its own sake,” lemarked Sherlock Holmes, tossinr 
aside the advertisement sheet of the Daily Telegraph, *‘it is frequently in its least 
important and lowliest manifestations that the keenest pleasure is to be derived 
It IS pleasant to me to observe, Watson, that you have so far grasped this trutl 
that in these little records of our cases which you have been good enough to draw 
up, and, I am bound to say, occasionally to embellish, you have given prominence 
not so much to the many causes calibres and sensational trials m which I have 
figured but rather to those incidents which may have been trivial in themselvc'*, 
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but which have given room for those faculties of deduction and of logical syn¬ 
thesis which 1 have made my special province/' 

“And yet/' said I, smiling, “I cannot quite hold myself absolved from the charge 
of sensationalism which has been urged against my records/' 

“You have erred, perhaps," he observed, taking up a glowing cinder with the 
tongs and lighting with it the long cherry-wood pipe which was wont to replace 
his clay when he was in a disputatious rather than a meditative mood—“you have 
erred perhaps in attempting to put colour and life into each of your statements 
instead of confining yourself to the task of placing upon record that severe reasoning 
from cause to effect which is really the only notable feature about the thing.” 

“It seems to me that I have done you full justice in the matter,” I remarked with 
some coldness, for I was repelled by the egotism which 1 had more than once ob¬ 
served to be a strong factor in my friend's singular character. 

“No, It is not selfishness or conceit,” said he, answering, as was his wont, my 
thoughts rather than my words. “If I claim full justice for my art, it is because it is 
an impersonal thing—a thing beyond myself. Crime is common. Logic is rare. 
Tliereforc it is upon the logic rather than upon the crime that you should dwell. 
You have degiaded what should have been a course of lectures into a series of 
tales.” 

It was a cold morning of the early spnng, and we sat after breakfast on either 
side of a cheery fiie in the old room at Baker Street. A thick fog rolled down be¬ 
tween the lines of dun-coloured houses, and the opposing i^indows loomed like 
dark, shapeless blurs tlirough the heavy yellow wreaths. Our gas was lit and shone 
on the white cloth and glimmer of china and metal, for the table had not been 
('leared yet Sherlock Holmes had been silent all the morning, dipping continuously 
into the advertisement columns of a succession of papers until at last, having 
apparently given up his search, he had emerged in no very sweet temper to lecture 
me upon my literary shortcomings. 

“At the same time,” he remarked after a pause, during which he had sat pumng 
at his long pipe and gazing ffown into the fire, “you can hardly be open to a charge 
of sensationalism, foi out of these cases which you have been so kind as to inter^t 
yourself in, a fan proportion do not treat of enme, in its legal sense, at all. The 
small matter in which I endeavoured to help the King of Bohemia, the singolM 
expenence of Miss Mary Sutherland, the problem connected witii the man with 
the twisted lip, and the incident of tlie noble bachelor, wre all matters which are 
outside the pale of the law. But in avcading the sensational, I fear that you may 

iiavc bordered on the trivial,” t % ^ j u 

“The end may have been so,” I answered, “but the methods I hold to nave Dcen 

novel and of interest." 

“Pshaw, my dear fellow, what do the public, the great unobservant public, who 
could hardly tell a weaver by his tooth or a compositor by his left tiiumb, cro 
about the finer shades of analysis and deductioni But, indeed, if you are tnvial, I 
cannot blame you, for the days of the great cases are past. Man, or at Iwt cnmmal 
nian, has lost all enterprise and onginality. As to my own little practiw, it seems 
to be degenerating into an agency for recovering lost lead pencils and giving advice 
to young ladies from boarding-schools. I think that I have touched bottom at^l^t, 
however. This note I had this morning marks my zero-point, I fancy. Read iti We 
tossed a crumpled letter across to me. 
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It was dated from Montague Place upon the preceding evening, and ran thus: 
Dear Mr. Holmes 

I am very anxious to consult you as to whether I should or should not 
accept a situation which has been offered to me as governess. I shall call 
at hdf-past ten to-morrow if I do not inconvenience you 

Yours faithfully, 
VioiET Hunter, 


“Do you know the young lady?” I asked 
“Not I” 

“It is half-past ten now ” 

“Yes, and I have no doubt that is her ring ” 

“It may turn out to be of more interest than you think You remember that the 
affair of the blue carbuncle, which appeared to bt a mere whim at first, developed 
into a serious investigation It mav be so m this cast, also ” 

"Well, let us hope so But our doubts will very soon bt solved, for here, unltss 
I am much mistaken, is the person in question ” 

As he spoke the door opened and a young lady entered the room She was plainly 
but neatly dressed, with a bnght, quick fate freckled like a plover's t gg, and with 
the brisk manner of a woman who has had her own way to make in the world 
“You will excuse m 3 troubling you, I am sure,” said she as my companion rose 
to greet her, “but I have had a very strange exptnenct, and as I have no parents or 
relations of any sort from whom I could ask advice, I thought that perhaps you 
would be kind enough to tell me what I should do ' 

“Pray take a seat, Miss Hunter I shall b( happy to do anything that I can to 
serve you “ 

I could sec that Holmes was favourably impressed by tlie manner and speech 
of his new client He looked her over in his searching fashion, and then composed 
himself, with his lids drooping and his tingex tips together, to listen to her storv 
“I have been a governess for five years/ said she, “in the family of Colontl 
Spence Munro, but two months ago the colonel received an appointment at Hali 
fax, in Nova Scotia, and took his children over to America with him, so that I found 
myself without a situabon I advertised, and I answered advertisements, but v ith 
out success At last the little money which I had saved began to run short, and 1 
was at my wit's end as to what I should do 
“T^ere is a well-known agency for governesses m the West End called est 
aways, and there I used to tall about once a week in order to see whether an\ 
thing had turned up which might suit me Westaway was the name of the foundti 
of the business, but it is really managed by Miss Stoper She sits in her own httk 
office, and the ladies who are seeking employment wait in an anteroom, and art 
then shown in one by one, when she consults her ledgers and sees whether she has 
anything which would suit them 

^^Well, when I called last week I was shown into the little office as usual, but 
I found that Miss Stoper was not alone A prodigiously stout man with a vtn 
smiling face and a great heavy chm which rolled do>sn in fold upon fold over his 
thr(^t sat at her elbow with a pair of glasses on his nose, looking very eamesth 
at the ladies who entered As 1 came in he gave quite a lump in his chair and tunud 
quicklv to Miss Stoper 

That will do/ said he, ‘I could not ask for anything better Capital! capital’’ 
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He seemed quite enthusiastic and rubbed his hands together in the most genial 
fashion. He was such a comfortable-looking man that it was quite a pleasure to 
look at him. 

“ ‘You are looking for a situation, miss?* he asked. 

‘“Yes, sir.* 

“ ‘As governess?' 

“‘Yes, sir/ 

“ ‘And what salary do you ask?* 

“‘I had £4 a month in my last place with Colonel Spence Munro.* 

“‘Oh, tut, tuti sweating—rank sweating!* he cried, throwing his fat hands out 
into the air like a man who is in a boiling passion. ‘How could anyone ofFer so 
pitiful a sum to a lady with such attractions and accomplishments?* 

“‘My accomplishments, sir, may be less than you imagine,’ said I. ‘A little 
French, a little German, music, and drawing—* 

“ *Tut, tutl* he cried. ‘This is all quite beside the question. The point is, have 
you or have you not the bearing and deportment of a lady? There it is in a nutshell. 
If you have not, you are not fitted for the rearing of a child who may some day 
play a considerable part in the history of the country. But if you have, why, then, 
how could any gentleman ask you to condescend to accept anything under the 
three figures? Your salary with me, madam, would commence at £100 a year.* 

“You may imagine, Mr. Holmes, that to me, destitute as 1 was, such an offer 
seemed almost too good to be true. The gentleman, however, seeing perhaps the 
look of incredulity upon my face, opened a pocket-book and took out a note. 

“ ‘It is also my custom,* said he, smiling in the most pleasant fashion until his 
eyes were just two little shining slits amid the white creases of his face, ‘to ad¬ 
vance to my young ladies half their salary beforehand, so that they may meet any 
iittle expenses of their journey and their wardrobe.* 

“It seemed to me that I had never met so fascinating and so thoughtful a man. 
As 1 was already in debt to my tradesmen, the advance was a great convenience, and 
yet there was something unnatural about the whole transaction which made me 
wish to know a little more before I quite committed myself. 

" ‘May I ask where you live, sir?* said I. 

“ ‘Hampshire. Charming rural place. The Copper Beeches, five miles on the far 
side of Winchester. It is the most lovely country, my dear young lady, and the 
dearest old country-house.* 

“ ‘And my duties, sir? I should be glad to know what they would be.* 

“‘One child-one dear little romp^ just six years old. Oh, if you could sec 
him killing cockroaches with a slipperl Smack! smack! smack! Three gone before 
you could wink!* He leaned back in his chair and laughed his eyes into his head 
again. 

“I was a little startled at the nature of the child's amusement, but the father^s 
laughter made me think that perhaps he was joking. 

“ ‘My sole duties, then,* I asked, ‘are to take charge of a sin^e child?* 

“ ‘No, no, not the sole, not the sole, my dear young lady,* he cried. ‘Your duty 
would be, as I am sure your good sense would suggest, to ol^ any little commands 
rny wife might give, provided always that they were such commands as a lady 
Juight with propriety obey. You see no diflSculty, heh?* 

“ ‘1 should be happy to make myself useful* 

“ ‘Quite 80 . In dress now, for example. We are faddy people, you know-faddy 
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but kind-hearted. If you were asked to wear any dress which we might give you> 
you would not object to our little whim. Heh?' 

*No/ said I, considerably astonished at his words, 

“ 'Or to sit here, or sit there, that would not be offensive to you?* 

“‘Oh, no.' 

“ ‘Or to cut your hair quite short before you come to us?* 

“I could hardly believe my ears. As you may obseive, Mr. Holmes, my hair is 
somewhat luxuriant, and of a rather peculiar tint of chestnut. It has been con¬ 
sidered artistic. I could not dream of sacrificing it in this offhand fashion. 

“ ‘I am afraid that that is quite impossible,* said I. He had been watching me 
eagerly out of his small eyes, and I could see a shadow pass over his face as 1 spoke. 

“ ‘1 am afraid that it is quite essential,* said he. ‘It is a little fancy of my wife*s, 
and ladies’ fancies, you know, madam, ladies* fancies must be consulted. And so 
you won*t cut your hair?’ 

“ ‘No, sir, J really could not,' I answered firmly. 

“ ‘Ah, very well; then that quite settles the matter. It is a pity, because in other 
respects you would really have done very nicely. In that case, Miss Stoper, I had 
best inspect a few more of your young ladies.* 

‘The manageress had sat all this while busy with her papers without a word to 
either of us, but she glanced at me now with so much annoyance upon her face 
that I could not help suspecting that she had lost a handsome commission through 
my refusal. 

“ ‘Do you desire your name to be kept upon the books?* she asked. 

“ ‘If you please. Miss Stoper.* 

“ ‘Well, really, it seems rather useless, since you refuse the most excellent offers 
in this fashion,* said she sharply. ‘You can hardly expect us to exert ourselves to 
find another such opening for you. Good-day to you, Miss Hunter.* She struck a 
gong upon the table, and I was shown out by the page. 

“Well, Mr. Holmes, when I got back to my lodgings and found little enough 
in the cupboard, and two or three bills upon the table, I began to ask myself 
whether I had not done a very foolish thing. After all, if these people had strange 
fads and expected obedience on the most extraordinary matters, they were at least 
ready to pay for their eccentricity. Very few governesses in England are getting 
£100 a year. Besides, what use was my hair to me? Many people arc improved by 
wearing it short, and perhaps I should be among the number. Next day I was 
inclined to think that I had made a mistake, and by the day after I was sure of it. 
I had almost overcome my pride so far as to go tack to &e agency and inquire 
whether the place was still open when I received this letter from &e gentleman 
himself. I have it here, and I will read it to you: 

The Copper Beeches, near Winchester. 

“Dear Miss Hunter: 

“Miss Stoper has very kindly given me your address, and I write from 
here to ask you whether you have reconsider^ your decision. My wife is very 
anxious that you should come, for she has be^ much attract^ by my de¬ 
scription of you. We are willing to give £30 a quarter, or £iao a year, so 
as to recompense you for any little inconvenience which our fads may cause 
you. They are not very exacting, after all. My wife is fond of a paiticalar 
s^de of electric blue, and would like you to wear such a dress indoors in 
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the morning. You need not; however, go to the expense of purchasing one, 
as we have one belonging to my dear daughter Alice (now in Philadelphia), 
which would, I should think, fit you very well. Then, as to sitting here or 
there, or amusing yourself in any manner indicated, that need cause you no 
inconvenience. As regards your hair, it is no doubt a pity, especially as I 
could not help remarking its beauty during our short interview, but I am 
afraid that I must remain firm upon this point, and I only hope that the 
increased salary may recompense you for the loss. Your duties, as far as 
the child is concern^, are very light. Now do try to come, and I shall meet 
you with the dog-eart at Winchester. Let me know your train. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“Jephro Rucastlb. 

“That is the letter which 1 have just received, Mr. Holmes, and my mind is 
made up that I will accept it. 1 thought, however, that before taking the final step 
1 should like to submit the whole matter to your consideration." 

“Well, Miss Hunter, if your mind is made up, that settles the question,” said 
Holmes, smiling. 

“But you would not advise me to refuse?” 

“1 confess that it is not the situation which I should like to see a sister of mine 
apply for.” 

“What is the meaning of it all, Mr. Holmes?” 

“Ah, I have no data. 1 cannot tell. Perhaps you have yourself formed some 
opinion?” 

“Well, there seems to me to be only one possible solution. Mr. Rucastiie seemed 
to be a very kind, good-natured man. Is it not possible that his wife is a lunatic, 
that he desires to keep the matter quiet for fear she should be taken to an asylum, 
and that he humours her fancies in every way in order to prevent an outbreak?” 

“That IS a possible solution—in fact, as matters stand, it is the most probable 
one. But in any case it does not seem to be a nice household for a young lady.” 

“But the money, Mr. Holmes, the money!” 

“Well, yes, of course the pay is good—too good. That is what makes me uneasy. 
Why should they give you £120 a year, when they could have their pick for £ 40 ? 
There must be some strong reason behind.” 

“1 thought that if I told you the circumstances you would understand afterwards 
if I v/anted your help. I should feel so much stronger if I felt that you were at the 
back of me.” 

“Oh, you may carry that feeling away with you. I assure you that your little 
problem promises to be the most interesting which has come my way for some 
months. There is something distinctly novel about some of the features. If you 
should find yourself in doubt or in danger— 

“Danger! What danger do you foresee?” 

Holmes shook his head gravely. “It would cease to be a danger if we could de¬ 
fine it,” said he. “But at any time, day or night, a telegram would bring me down 
to your help.” 

“That is enough.” She rose briskly from her chair with the anxiety all swept from 
her face. “I shall go down to Hampshire quite easy in my mind now. I shall write 
to Mr, Rucastle at once, sacrifice tny poor hair to-night, and start for Winchester 
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to-morrow,” With a few grateful words to Holmes she bade us both good-night and 
bustled off upon her way. 

"At least,” said I as we heard her quick, firm steps descending the stairs, "she 
seems to be a young lady who is very well able to lake care of herself.” 

"And she would need to be,” said Holmes gravely "I am much mistaken if we 
do not hear from her before many days are past.” 

It was not very long before my friend's prediction was fulfilled. A fortnight 
went by, during which I frequently found my thoughts turning in her direction 
and wondering what strange side-alley of human expenence this lonely woman 
had strayed into. The unusual salary, the curious conditions, the light duties, all 
pointed to something abnormal, though whether a fad or a plot, or whether the 
man were a philanthropist or a villain, it was quite beyond my powers to deter¬ 
mine. As to Holmes, I observed that he sat frequently for half an hour on end, 
with knitted brows and an abstracted air, but he swept the matter away with a 
wave of his hand when I mentioned it. "Data! data! data!” he cried impatiently. 
"I can't make bricks without clay,” And yet he would always wind up by muttering 
that no sister of his should ever have accepted such a situation. 

The telegram which we eventually received came late one night just as I was 
thinking of turning in and Holmes was settling down to one of those all-night 
chemical researches which he frequentl> indulged m, when I would leave him 
stooping over a zetort and a test-tube at night and find him in the same position 
when I came down to breakfast in the morning He opened the yellow envelope, 
and then, glancing at the message, threw it across to me 

"Just look up the trains in Bradshaw,” said he, and turned back to his chemical 
studies. 

The summons was a brief and urgent one. 


Please be at the Black Swan Hotel at Winchester at midday to-morrow 
[it said]. Do come! I am at my wit's end. 


Hunter. 


"Will you come with me?” asked Holmes, glancing up 

“I should wish to.” 

"Just look it up, then.” 

"There is a tram at half-past nine,” said 1 , glancing over my Bradshaw. "It is 
due at Winchester at 11:30,” 

"That will do very nicely. Then perhaps I had better postpone my analysis of 
the acetones, as we may ne^ to be at our best in the morning ” 

By eleven o'clock the next day we were well upon our way to the old English 
capital. Holmes had been buned in the morning papers all the way down, but 
after we had passed the Hampshire border he threw them down and began to 
admire the scenery. It was an ideal spnng day, a light blue sky, flecked with little 
fleecy white clouds dnfting across from west to east The sun was shining ver> 
brightly, and yet there was an exhilarating nip in the air, which set an edge to a 
man's energy. All over the countryside, away to the rolling hills around Aldershot, 
the little red and gray roofs of the farm-steadmgs peeped out from amid the light 
green of the new foliage. 

"Are they not fresh and beautiful?” I cried with all the enthusiasm of a mao 
fresh from the fogs of Baker Street. 
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But Holmes shook his head gravely. 

Do you know, Watson/' $pid he, "that it is one of the curses of a mind with a 
turn like mine that I must look at everything with reference to my own special 
subject. You look at these scattered houses, and you are impressed by their beauty. 
I look at them, and the only thought which comes to me is a feeling of their isola* 
tion and of the impunity with which crime may be committed there ” 

Good heavens!” I cried. "Who would associate crime with these dear old home¬ 
steads?” 

“They always fill me with a certain horror. It is my belief, Watson, founded 
upon my experience, that the lowest and vilest alleys in London do not present 
a more dreadful record of sin than does the smiling and beautiful countryside.” 

“You horrify me!” 

But the reason is very obvious. The pressure of public opinion can do in the 
town what the law cannot accomplish. Tliere is no lane so vile that the scream of a 
tortured child, or the thud of a diunkard's blow, does not beget sympathy and 
indignation among the neighbours, and then the whole machinery of justice is 
ever so close that a word of complaint can set it going, and there is but a step 
between the crime and the dock. But look at these lonely houses, each in its own 
fields, filled foi the most part with poor ignorant folk who know little of the 
law. Think of the deeds of hellish cruelty, the hidden wickedness which may go 
on, year in, year out, in such places, and none the wiser. Had this lady who appeals 
to us for help gone to live in Winchester, I should never have had a fear for her. 
It IS the five miles of country which makes the danger. Still, it is clear that she 
IS not personally threatened,” 

“No. If she can come to Winchester to meet us she can get away.” 

“Quite so. She has her freedom.” 

“What can be the matter, then? Can you suggest no explanation?” 

“I have devised seven separate explanations, each of which would cover the facts 
as far as we know them. But which of these is conect can only be determined 
bv the fresh information which wc shall no doubt find waiting for us. Well, there 
is the tower of the cathedral, and we shall soon learn all that Miss Hunter has 
to tell ” 

The Black Swan is an inn of repute in the High Street, at no distance from 
the station, and there we found the young lady waiting foi us. She had engaged 
^ sitting-ioom, and our lunch awaited us upon the table. 

“I am so delighted that you have come,” she said earnestly. “It is so very kind 
of you both, but indeed I do not know what I should do. Your advice will be al¬ 
together invaluable to me.” 

“Pray tell us what has happened to you.” 

“I will do so, and I must be quick, for I have piomised Mr. Rucastle to be 
back before three. 1 got his leave to come into town this mommg, tliough he little 
knew for what purpose.” 

“Let us have everything in its due order.” Holmes thrust his long thin legs out 
towards the fire and composed himself to listen. 

“In the first place, 1 may say that I have met, on the whole, with no actual 
ill-treatment from Mr. and Mrs. Rucastle, It is only fair to them to say that. But 1 
cannot understand them, and I am not easy in my mind about them.” 

**What can you not understand?” 

nrheir reasons for their conduct. But you shall have it all just as it occuned. 
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When I came down, Mr. Rucastle met me here and drove me in his dog^rt to 
the Copper Beeches. It is, as he said, beautifully situated, but it is not beautiful in 
itself, for it is a large square block of a house, whitewashed, but all stained and 
streaked with damp and bad weather. There are grounds round it, woods on three 
sides, and on the fourth a field which slopes down to the Southampton highroad, 
which curves past about a hundred yards bom the front door. This ground in front 
belongs to the house, but the woo^ all round are part of Lord Southerton’s pre¬ 
serves. A clump of copper beeches immediately in front of the hall door has given 
its name to the place. 

“I was driven over by my employer, who was as amiable as ever, and was intro¬ 
duced by him that evening to his wife and the child. There was no truth, Mr. 
Holmes, in the conjecture which seemed to us to be probable in your rooms at 
Baker Street. Mrs. Rucastle is not mad. I found her to be a silent, pale-faced 
woman, much younger than her husband, not more than thirty, I should think, 
while he can hardly be less than forty-five. From their conversation I have ^thered 
that they have been married about seven years, that he was a widower, and that 
his only child by the first wife was the daughter who has gone to Philadelphia. 
Mr. Rucastle told me in private that the reason why she had left them was that 
she had an unreasoning aversion to hei stepmother. As the daughter could not 
have been less than twenty, I can quite imagine that her position must have been 
uncomfortable with her father’s young wife. 

"Mrs. Rucastle seemed to me to be colourless in mind as well as in feature. She 
impressed me neither favourably nor the reverse. She w»as a nonentity. It was easy 
to see that she was passionately devoted both to her husband and to her little son. 
Her light gray eyes wandered continually from one to the other, noting every little 
want and forestalling it if possible. He was kind to her also in his bluff, boisterous 
fashion, and on the whole they seemed to be a happy couple. And yet she h?id some 
secret sorrow, this woman. She would often be lost in deep thought, with the sad¬ 
dest look upon her face. More than once I have surprised her in tears. I have 
thought sometimes that it was the disposition of her child which weighed upon 
her mind, for I liave never met so utterly spoiled and so ill-natured a little creature. 
He is small for his age, with a head which is quite disproportionately large. His 
whole life appears to be spent in an alternation between savage fits of passion 
and gloomy intervals of sulking. Giving pain to any creature weaker than himself 
seems to be his one idea of amusement, and he shows quite remarkable talent in 
planning the capture of mice, little birds, and insects. But I would rather not talk 
ab^t the creature, Mr. Holmes, and, indeed, he has little to do with my story.’^ 

I am glad of all details,'’ remarked my friend, "whether they seem to you to be 
relevant or not." 

"I shall try not to miss anything of importance. The one unpleasant thing about 
the ho^, which struck me at once, was the appearance and conduct of the serv¬ 
ants. There are only two, a man and his wife. Toller, for that is his name, is a 
rough, un^uth man, with grmled hair and whiskers, and a perpetual smell of 
ran . ^icc since I have been with them he has been quite drunk, and yet Mr. 
Rurastle seemed to take no notice of it. His wife is a very tall and strong woman 
with a sour face, as silent as Mrs. Rucastle and much less amiable. They are a most 
unp easant couple, but fortunately 1 spend most of my time in the nursery and 

^ buflding. 

For two days after my arrival at the Copper Beeches my Ufe was very quiet; on 
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the third, Mrs. Rucastle came down just after breakfast and whispered something 
to her husband. 

'''Oh, yes/ said he, turning to me, 'we are very much obliged to you. Miss 
Hunter, for falling in with our whims so far as to cut your hair. 1 assure you that 
it has not detracted in the tiniest iota from your appearance. We shall now see 
how the dectric*blue dress will become you. You will find it laid out upon the 
bed in your room, and if you would be so good as to put it on we should both be 
extremely obliged.’ 

"The dress which I found waiting for me was of a peculiar shade of blue. It was 
of excellent material, a sort of beige, but it bore unmistakable signs of having been 
worn before. It could not have been a better fit if 1 had been measured for it. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Rucastle expressed a delight at the look of it, which seemed quite 
exaggerated in its vehemence. They were waiting for me in the drawing-room, 
which is a very large room, stretching along the entire front of the house, with 
three long windows reaching down to the floor. A chair had been placed close to 
the central window, with its back turned towards it. In this I was asked to sit, 
and then Mr. Rucastle, walking up and down on the other side of the room, began 
to tell me a series of the funniest stones that 1 have ever listened to. You cannot 
imagine how comical he was, and 1 laughed until 1 was quite weary. Mrs. Rucastle, 
however, who has evidently no sense of humour, never so much as smiled, but 
sat with her hands in her lap, and a sad, anxious look upon her face. After an hour 
or so, Mr. Rucastle suddenly remarked that it was hme to commence the duties 
of the day, and that 1 might change my dress and go to little Edward in the 
nursery. 

‘Two days later this same performance was gone through under exactly similar 
circumstances. Again I changed my dress, again I sat in the window, and again I 
laughed very heartily at the funny stories of which my employer had an immense 
repertoire, and which he told inimitably. Then he handed me a yellow-backed 
novel, and moving my chair a little sideways, that my own shadow might not fall 
upon the page, he begged me to read aloud to him. 1 read for about ten minutes, 
beginning in the heart of a chapter, and then suddenly, in the middle of a sentence, 
he ordered me to cease and to change my dress. 

"You can easily imagine, Mr, Holmes, how curious 1 became as to what the 
meaning of this extraordinary performance could possibly be. They were always 
very careful, I observed, to turn niy face away from the window, so that I became 
consumed with the desire to see what was going on behind my back. At first it 
seemed to be impossible, but 1 soon devised a means. My hand-mirror had been 
broken, so a happy thought seized me, and I concealed a piece of the glass in my 
handkerchief. On the next occasion, in the midst of my laughter, I put my hand¬ 
kerchief up to my eyes, and was able with a little management to see all that there 
'Was behind me. 1 confess that I was disappointed. There was nothing. At least 
tliat was my first impression. At the second glance, however, I perceived that there 
was a man standing in the Southampton Road, a small bearded man in a gray 
lilt, who seemed to be looking in my direction. The road is an important highway, 
and there are usually people there. This man, however, was leaning against the 
ladings which bordered our field and was looking earnestly up. I lowered my hand- 
krehief and glanced at Mis. Rucastle to find her eyes fixed upon me wi^ a most 
‘'^arching gaze. She said nothing, but I am convinced that she had divined that 
^ had a mirror in my hand and had seen what was behind me. She rose at once. 
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said she, 'there is an impertinent fellow upon the road there who 
stares up at Miss Hunter/ 

"'No fnend of yours. Miss Hunter?* he asked. 

“ ‘No, I know no one in these parts/ 

" 'Dear mel How very impertinent! Kindly turn round and motion to him to go 
away/ 

" 'Surely it would be better to take no notice/ 

*"No, no, we should have him loitering here always. Kindly turn round and 
wave him away like that/ 

"I did as I was told, and at the same instant Mn. Rucastle drew down the blind. 
That was a week ago, and from that time I have not sat again m the window, nor 
have I worn the blue diess, nor seen the man in the road/* 

‘Tray continue,'* said Holmes. ‘Tour narrative promises to be a most interesting 
one." 

‘Tou will find it rather disconnected, I fear, and there may prove to be little 
rdation between the difierent incidents of which I speak. On the very first day 
that I was at the Copper Beeches, Mr. Rucastle took me to a small outhouse which 
stands near the kitchen door. As we approached it I heard the sharp rattling of a 
chain, and the sound as of a large animal moving about. 

" 'Look in here!' said Mr. Rucastle, showing me a slit between two planks. Ts 
he not a beauty?* 

"I looked through and was conscious of two glowing eyes, and of a vague figure 
huddled up in the darkness. 

• ** *®®^ ^ ^ fnghtened/ said my employer, laughing at the start which I had 
given. 'It's only Carlo, my mastifi. I cal! him mine, but really old Toller, my 
groom, is the only man who can do anything with him. We feed him once a day, 
and not too much then, so that he is always as keen as mustard. Toller lets him 
loose every night, and God help the trespasser whom he lays his fangs upon. F’oi 
gCKxlness sake don't you ever on any pretext set your foot over the threshold at 
night, for it*s as much as your life is worth.* 

'TThc warning was no iic one, for two nights later I happened to look out of mv 
b^room window about two o'clock in the morning. It was a beautiful moonlight 
night, and the lawn in front of the house was silvered ovei and almost as bright as 
day. I was standing, rapt in the peaceful beauty of the scene, when I was aware 
that something was moving under the shadow of the copper beeches. As it emerged 
into the moonshine I saw what it was. It was a giant dog, as large as a calf, tawny 
tinted, with hanging jowl, black muzzle, and huge projecting bones* It walked 
slowly across the lawn and vanished into the shadow upon the other side. That 
diea^l sentinel sent a chill to my heart which I do not think that any burglar 
could have done. 

And Dw I have a very strange experience to tell you. I had, as you know, cut 
™ ^ London, and I had placed it in a great coil at the bottom of my 

trunk One evening, after the child was in bed, I began to amnse myself by ex' 
amming the furniture of my room and by rearranging my own little things. TTiert 
was an old chest of drawers in the room, the two upper ones empty and open, the 
lower one locked. I had filled the first two with my linen, and as I had still much 
to pack away I was naturally annoyed at not having the use of the third drawer. 
It 8^ me that it might have been fastened by a mere oversight, so I took out 
my bunch of keys and tried to open it The very first key fitted to perfection, and I 
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drew the drawer open. There was only one thing in it, but I am sure that you 
would never guess what it wa^. It was my coil of hair. 

“I took it up and examined it. It was of the same peculiar tint, and the same 
thickness. But then the impossibility of the thing obtruded itself upon me. How 
could my hair have been locked in the drawer? With trembling hands I undid my 
trunk, turned out the contents, and drew from the bottom my own hair. I laid the 
two tresses together, and I assure you that they were identical. Was it not ex¬ 
traordinary? Puzzle as 1 would, 1 could make nothing at all of what it meant. I re¬ 
turned the strange hair to the drawer, and I said nothing of the matter to the 
Rucastles as 1 felt that I had put mysdf in the wrong by opening a drawer which 
they had locked. 

“I am naturally observant, as you may have remarked, Mr. Holmes, and I soon 
had a pretty good plan of the whole house in my head. There was one wing, how¬ 
ever, which appeared not to be inhabited at all. A door which faced that which led 
into the quarters of the Tollers opened into this suite, but it was invariably locked. 
One day, however, as I ascended the stair, I met Mr. Rucastle coming out through 
this door, his keys in his hand, and a look on his face which made him a very dif¬ 
ferent person to the round, jovial man to whom I was accustomed. His cheeks 
were red, his brow was all crinkled with anger, and the veins stood out at his 
temples with passion. He locked the door and burned past me without a word or a 
look. 

^^liis aroused my curiosity; so when I went out for a walk in the grounds with 
my charge, I strolled round to the side from which I could see the windows of this 
part of the house. There were four of them in a row, three of which were simply 
duty, wliile the fourth was shuttered up. They were evidently all deserted. As I 
strolled up and down, glancing at them occasionally, Mr. Rucastle came out to me, 
looking as merry and jovial as ever. 

** ‘Ahl' said he, ‘you must not think me rude if I passed you without a word, my 
dear young lady. I was preoccupied with business matters.’ 

‘‘I assured him that I was not offended, ‘By the way,’ said I, ‘you seem to have 
quite a suite of spare rooms up there, and one of them has the shutters up/ 

“He looked .surprised and, as it seemed to me, a little startled at my remark. 

“ ‘Photography is one of my hobbies,’ said he. i have made my dark room up 
there. But, dear mel what an observant young lady we have come upon. Who would 
have believed it? Wlio would have ever believed it?’ He spoke in a jesting tone, but 
there was no jest in his eyes as he looked at me. 1 read suspicion there and annoy¬ 
ance, but no jest. 

“Well, Mr. Holmes, from the moment that I understood that there was some¬ 
thing about that suite of rooms which I was not to know, I was all on fire to go over 
them. It was not mere cunosity, though 1 have my share of that. It was more a 
feeling of duty—a feeling that some good might come from my penetrating to this 
place. They talk of woman’s instinct; perhaps it was woman’s instinct which gave 
me that feeling. At any rate, it was there, and I was keenly on the lookout for any 
chance to pass the forbidden door. 

“It was only yesterday that the chance came. 1 may tell you that, besides Mr. 
Rucastle, both Toller and his wife find something to do in these deserted rooms, 
and 1 once saw him carrying a large black linen bag with him through the door. 
Recently he has been drinking hard, and yesterday evening he was very drunk; and 
when I came upstairs there was the key in the door. I have no doubt at all that he 
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h«id left it there Mr and Mrs Rucastle were both downstairs, and the child was 
with them, so that I had an admirable opportunity 1 turned the key gently in the 
lock, opened the door, and slipped through 

**rheie was a little passage in front of me, unpapered and uncarpeted, which 
turned at a right angle at the farther end Round this comer were three doors in 
a line, the first and third of which were open They each led into an empty room, 
dusty and cheerless, with two windows in the one and one in the other, so thick 
with dirt that the evening light glimmered dimly through them The centre door 
was closed, and across the outside of it had been fastened one of the broad bars 
of an iron bed, padlocked at one end to a nng in the wall, and fastened at the 
other with stout cord The door itself was locked as well, and the key was not 
there Fhis barricaded door corresponded clearly with the shuttered window out 
side, and vet I could see by the glimmer from beneath it that the room was not 
in darkness E\idtntly there was a skylight which let in light from above As 1 
stood in the passage gazing at the sinister door and wondenng what secret it might 
veil, I suddenly heard the sound of steps within the room and saw a shadow pass 
backward and forward against the little slit of dim light which shone out from 
under the dooi A mad, unreasonmg terror rose up in me at the sight, Mr Holmes 
My oventning nerves failed me suddenly, and 1 turned and ran—ran as though 
some dreadful hand were behind me clutching at the skirt of my dress I mshed 
down the passage, through the door, and straight into the arms of Mr Rucastle, 
who was waiting outside 

“'So,' said he, smiling, 'it was you, then 1 thought that it must be when 1 saw 
the door open' 

“ ‘Oh, I am so frightened!' I panted 

“'My dear young lady! my dear young ladyl'-you cannot think how caressing 
and soothing his mannei was- and what has frightened you, my dear young ladv? 

“But his voice was just a little too coaxing He overdid it I was keenly on m> 
guard against him 

“'I was foolish enough to go into the empty wing,' I answered 'But it is so 
lonely and etne in this dim light that 1 was fnghtened and ran out again Oh, 
it IS so dreadfully still in there!' 

“ 'Only that?' said he, looking at me keenly 

“ ‘Why, what did you think?* I asked 

“ 'Whv do you think that I lock this door?' 

“ ‘I am sure that I do not know' 

“‘It is to keep people out who have no business there Do you see?' He was 
still smiling m the most amiable mannci 

“ '1 am sure if I had known—’ 

Well, then, you know now And if you ever put your foot over that threshold 
again —here in an instant the smile hardened into a gnn of rage, and he glaitd 
down at me with the face of a demon- I'll throw you to the mastiff' 

I was so terrified that I do not know what I did 1 suppose that 1 must have 
rushed past him into my room I remember nothing until I found myself lying 
on my bed trembling all over Then I thought of you, Mr Holmes I could not 
live there longer witliout some advice I was frightened of the house, of the man, 
of the woman of the servants, even of the child They were all horrible to mt 
If I could only bnng you down all would be well Of course I might have 
from the house, but my curiosity was almost as strong as my fears. My mind was 
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soon made up. I would send you a wire. I put on my hat and cloak, went down 
to the office, which is about half a mile from the house, and then returned, feel¬ 
ing very much easier. A horrible doubt came into my mind as I approached the 
door lest the dog might be loose, but I remembered that Toller had drunk himself 
into a state of insensibility that evening, and I knew that he was the only one in 
the household who had any influence with the savage creature, or who would ven¬ 
ture to set him free. I slipped m in safety and lay awake half the night in my joy 
at the thought of seeing you. I had no difficulty in getting leave to come into Win¬ 
chester this morning, but I must be back before three o'clock, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Rucastle are going on a visit, and will be away all the evening, so that 1 must look 
after the child. Now I have told you all my adventures, Mr. Holmes, and I should 
be very glad if you could tell me what it all means, and, above all, what I should do." 

Holmes and 1 had listened spellbound to this extraordinary story. My friend 
rose now and paced up and down the room, his hands in his pockets, and an ex¬ 
pression of the most profound gravity upon his face. 

“Is Toller still drunk?" he asked. 

“Yes. I heard his wife tell Mrs. Rucastle that she could do nothing with him.” 

"That is well. And the Rucastles go out to-night?” 

"Yes.” 

"Is there a cellar with a good strong lock?” 

"Yes, the wine-cellar.” 

"You seem to me to have acted all through this matter like a very brave and 
sensible girl, Miss Hunter. Do you think that you could perform one more feat? 
I should not ask it of you if I did not think you a quite exceptional woman.” 

"I will try. What is it?” 

"We shall be at the Copper Beeches by seven o'clock, my friend and I. The 
Rucastles will be gone by that time, and Toller will, we hope, be incapable. There 
only remains Mrs. Toller, who might give the alarm. If you could send her into 
the cellar on some errand, and then turn the key upon her, you would facihtate 
matters immensely.” 

"I will do it.” 

"Excellent! We shall then look thoroughly into the affair. Of course there is 
only one feasible explanation. You have been brought there to personate someone, 
and the real person is imprisoned in this chamber. That is obvious. As to who 
this prisoner is, 1 have no doubt that it is the daughter, Miss Alice Rucastle, if 
I remember right, who was said to have gone to Amenca. You were chosen, doubt¬ 
less, as resembling her in height, figure, and the colour of your hair. Hers had 
})een cut off, very possibly in some illness through which she has passed, and so, 
of course, yours had to be sacrificed also. By a curious chance you came upon her 
tresses. TTie man in the road was undoubtedly some friend of hers—possibly her 
Hauc6—and no doubt, as you wore the girl's dress and were so like her, he was con¬ 
vinced from your laughter, whenever he saw you, and afterwards from your gesture 
that Miss Rucastle was perfectly happy, and that she no longer desired his atten¬ 
tions. The dog is let loose at night to prevent him from endeavouring to com¬ 
municate with her. So much is fairly clear. The most serious point in the case is 
^he disposition of the child.” 

"What on earth has that to do with it?” I ejaculated. 

"My dear Watson, you as a medical man are continually gaining light as to the 
tendencies of a child by the study of the parents. Don't you see that the converse 
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IS equally valid 1 have frequently gamed my first real insight mto the character 
of parents by studying their children This child's disposibon is abnormally cruel, 
meieJy for cruelty's sake, and whether he denves this from his smiling father, as 
I should suspect, or from his mother, it bodes evil for the poor girl who is m their 
power " 

“I am sure that you are right, Mr Holmes," cned our client. "A thousand things 
come back to me which make me certain that you have hit it Oh, let us lose not 
an instant in bnngmg help to this poor creature " 

“We must be circumspect, for we are dealing with a very cunning man We 
can do nothing until se\en o'clock At that hour we shall be with you, and it will 
not be long before ec solve the mystery ” 

We were as good as our word, for it was ]ust seven when we reached the Copper 
Beeches, having pul up our trap at a wayside public-house The group of trees, with 
their dark leaves shining like burnished metal in the light of the setting sun, were 
sufficient to mark the house even had Miss Hunter not been standing smiling on 
the door-step 

“Have you managed it?” asked Holmes 

A loud thudding noise came from somewhere downstairs “That is Mrs 7 oiler 
in the cellar,” said she “Her husband lies snonng on the kitchen rug Here are 
his keys, which are the duplicates of Mr Rucastle's ” 

"You have done well indeed!” cned Holmes with enthusiasm. “Now lead the 
way, and we shall soon see the end of this black business ” 

We passed up the stair, unlocked the door, followed on down a passage, and 
found ourselves in front of the barricade which Miss Hunter had desenbed Holmes 
cut the cord and removed the transverse bar Then he tried the vanous keys m 
the lock, but without success No sound came from within, and at the silence 
Holmes's face clouded over 

“I trust that we are not too late,” said he “I think. Miss Hunter, that we liad 
better go in without you Now, Wabon, put your shoulder to it, and we shall stc 
whethei we cannot make our way in ' 

It was an old rickety door and gave at once before our united strength 7 ogether 
we rushed into the room It was empty 7'here was no furniture save a little pallet 
bed, a small tabic, and a basketful of linen The skylight above was open, and the 
prisoner gone 

“There has been some villainy here,” said Holmes, “this beauty has guessed 
Miss Hunter's intentions and has earned his victim off ” 

"Bui how?” 

“Through the $k>light We shall soon see how he managed it” He swung him 
self up onto the roof “Ah, yes,” he cried, “heie's the end of a long light ladder 
against the eaves 7 hat is how he did it ” 

But it 1 $ impossible,” said Miss Hunter, “the ladder was not there when the 
Rucastles went away ” 

“He has come back and done it I tell you that he is a clever and dangerous 
man 1 should not be very much surpnstd if this were he whose step I hear now 
upon the stair I think, Wabon, that it would be as well for you to have your pistol 
icady ” 

TTie words were hardly out of his mouth before a man appeared at the door 
of the room, a very fat and burly man, with a heavy stick in his hand. Miss Hunter 
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screamed and shrunk against the wall at the sight of him, but Sherlock Holmes 
sprang forward and confronted him. 

“You villainl” said he, “where's your daughter?” 

The fat man cast his eyes round, and then up at the open skylight. 

“It IS for me to ask you that,” he shrieked, “you thieves! Spies and thieves! 1 
have caught you, have I? You are in my power. I'll serve you!” He turned and 
clattered down the stairs as hard as he could go. 

“He's gone for the dog!” cried Miss Hunter. 

“I have my revolver,” said I. 

“Better close the front door,” cried Holmes, and we ail rushed down the stairs 
together. We had hardly reached the hall when we heard the baying of a hound, 
and then a scream of agony, with a hoinble worrying sound which it was dreadful 
to listen to. An elderly man with a red face and shaking limbs came staggering 
out at a side door. 

“My God!” he cried. “Someone has loosed the dog. Ifs not been fed for two 
days. Quick, quick, or it'll be too late!” 

Holmes and I rushed out and round the angle of the house, with Toller hurrying 
behind us. There was the huge famished brute, its black muzzle buried in Ru* 
castle's throat, while he writhed and screamed upon the ground. Running up, 1 
blew its brains out, and it fell over with its keen white teeth still meetmg in the 
great creases of his nedk. With much labour we separated them and carried him, 
living but horribly mangled, into the house. We laid him upon the drawing-room 
sofa, and having dispatched the sobered Toller to bear the news to his wife, I did 
what I could to relieve his pain. We were all assembled round him when the door 
opened, and a tall, gaunt woman entered the room. 

“Mrs. Toller!” cried Miss Hunter. 

“Yes, miss. Mr. Rucastlc let me out when he came back before he went up 
to you. Ah, miss, it is a pity you didn't let me know what you were planning, for 
1 would have told you that your pains were wasted.” 

“Ha!” said Holmes, looking keenly at her. “It is clear that Mrs. Toller knows 
more about this matter than anyone else.” 

“Yes, sir, I do, and I am ready enough to tell what 1 know.” 

“Then, pray, sit down, and let us hear it, for there are several points on which 
I must confess that I am still in the dark.” 

“I will soon make it clear to you,” said she; “and I'd have done so before now 
if I could ha' got out from the cellar. If there's police-court business over this, 
you’ll remember that I was the one that stood your friend, and that I was Miss 
.Mice's friend too. 

“She was never happy at home. Miss Alice wasn't, from the time that her father 
mamed again. She was slighted like and had no say in anything, but it never 
rc‘ally became bad for her until after she met Mr. Fowler at a friend's house. As 
well as I could learn, Miss Alice had rights of her own by will, but she was so quiet 
vUid patient, she was, that she never said a word about them, but just left every¬ 
thing in Mr. Rucastle's hands. He knew be was safe with her; but when there was 
3 chance of a husband coming forward, who would ask for all that the law would 
Kue him, then her father thought it time to put a stop on it. He wanted her to 
'»ign a paper, so that whether she married or not, he could use her money* Wh^ 
she wouldn't do it, he kept on worrying her until she got biain-fevcr, and for six 
weeks was at death's door. Then she got better at last, all worn to a shadow, and 
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with her beautiful hair cut off; but that didn’t make no change in her young man, 
and he stuck to her as true as man could be.” 

”Ah,” said Holmes, "I think that what you have been good enough to tell us 
makes the matter fairly clear, and that 1 can deduce all that remains. Mr. Rucastie 
then, I presume, took to this system of imprisonment?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And brought Miss Hunter down from London in order to get rid of the dis¬ 
agreeable persistence of Mr. Fowler." 

"That was it, sir.” 

“But Mr. Fowler being a persevering man, as a good seaman should be, blockaded 
the house, and having met you succeeded by certain arguments, metallic or other¬ 
wise, in convincing you that your interests were the same as his.” 

“Mr. Fowler was a very kind-spoken, free-handed gentleman,” said Mrs. Toller 
serenely. 

“And in this way he managed that your good man should have no want of drink, 
and that a ladder should be ready at the moment when your master had gone out.” 

“You have it, sir, just as it happened.” 

“I am sure we owe you an apology, Mrs. Toller,” said Holmes, “for you have 
certainly cleared up everything which puzzled us. And here comes the country sur¬ 
geon and Mrs. Rucastie, so 1 think, Watson, that we had best escort Miss Hunter 
back to Winchester, as it seems to me that our locus standi now is rather a ques¬ 
tionable one.” 

And thus was solved the mystery of the sinister house with the copper beeches 
in front of the door. Mr. Rucastie survived, but was always a broken man, kept 
alive solely through the caie of his devoted wife. They still live with their old 
servants, who probably know so much of Rucastle’s past life that he finds it di£B- 
cult to part from them. Mr. howler and Miss Rucastie were married, by special 
license, in Southampton the day after their flight, and he is now the holder of a 
government appointment in tlie island of Mauntius. As to Miss Violet Hunter, 
my friend Holmes, rather to my disappointment, manifested no furthci interest 
in her when once she had ceased to be the centre of one of his problems, and she 
is now the head of a private school at Walsall, where I believe that she has met 
with considerable success. 
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SILVER BLAZE 

“I AM afraid, Watson, that I shall have to go,” said Holmes as we sat down together 
to our breakfast one morning. 

"Gol Where to?” 

"To Dartmoor; to King’s Pyland." 

I was not surprised. Indeed, my only wondei was that he had not alieady been 
mixed up in this extraordinary case, which was the one topic of conversabon through 
the length and breadth of England. For a whole day my companion had rambled 
about the room with his chin upon his chest and his brows knitted, charging and 
recharging his pipe with the strongest black tobacco, and absolutely deaf to any 
of my questions or remarks. Fresh edibons of every paper had been sent up by 
our news agent, only to be glanced over and tossed down into a comer. Yet, silent 
as he was, I knew perfectly well what it was over which he was brooding There 
was but one problem before the public which could challenge his powers of analy¬ 
sis, and that was the singular disappearance of the favourite for the Wessex Cup, 
and the bagic murder of its trainer. When, therefore, he suddenly announced his 
intention of setting out for the scene of the drama, it was only what I had both 
expected and hoped for 

“1 should be most happy to go down with you if I should not be in the way," 
said I 

“My dear Watson, you would confer a great favour upon me by coming And 
1 think that your time will not be misspent, for there are points about the case 
which promise to make it an absolutely unique one We have, I thmk, )ust tunc 
to catch our bam at Paddington, and I will go further into the matter upon our 
■oiiiney You would oblige me by bnnging with you youi very excellent field-glass.” 

And so it happened that an hour or so later I found myself m the comer of a 
^irst-class carruge flying along cn route for Exetei, while Shnlock Holmes, with 
his sharp, eager face framed m his eai-fiapped travelling-cap, dipped rapidly into 
the bundle of fresh papers which he had procured at Paddington. We had left 
Reading far behind us before he thrust the last one of them under the seat and 
ffered me his cigar-case 

“We arc going well,” said he, looking out of the window and glancing at his 
vatch “Out rate at present is fifty-three and a half miles an hour ” 

“I have not observed the quarter-mile posts,” said I. 

“Nor have I. But the telegraph posts upon this line are sixty yards apart, and 
ihc calculation is a simple one. I presume that you have looked mto this matter 
(f the murder of John Straker and the disappearance of Silver Blaze?" 

“I have seen wW the Telegraph and the Chromde have to sa> " 

“It 1 $ one of those cases wheie the art of the leasoner should be used rather 
’or the sifting of details than for the acqumng of fresh evidence. Tlie tragedy 
IS been so uncommon, so complete, and of such personal importance to so many 
'•<ople that we are suffering from a plethora of surmise, conjecture, and hypothesis. 
Hie difficulty is to detach the framework of fact-of absolute undeniable fact- 
*tiim the embellishments of theorists and reporters. Then, havmg established our- 
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selves upon this sound basis, it is our duty to see what inferences may be drawn 
and what are the special points upon which the whole mystery turns On Tuesday 
evening I received telegrams from both Colonel Ross, the owner of the horse, and 
from Inspector Gregory, who is looking after the case, inviting my cobperation 

‘Tuesday eveningl' I exclaimed "And this is Thunday morning Why didn't 
vou go down yesterday?' 

Because I made a blunder, my dear Watson—which is, I am afraid, a more 
common occurrence than anvone would think who only knew me through your 
memoirs The fact is that I could not believe li possible that the most remarkable 
horse in England could long remain concealed, especially m so sparsely inhabited 
a place as the north of Dartmoor From hour to hour yesterday 1 expected to hear 
that he had been found, and that his abductor was the murderer of John Strakei 
W'ben, however, another morning had come and I found that beyond the arrest of 
young Fitzroy Simpson nothing had been done, I felt that it was time for me to 
take action Yet in some ways I feel that yesterday has not been wasted ” 

‘You have formed a theory, then?” 

‘At least I have got a grip of the essential facts of the case I shall enumerate 
them to vou, for nothing clears up a case so much as stating it to another person 
and I can hardly expect your cooperabon if I do not show you the position from 
which we start ” 

1 lay back against the cushions, puffing at my cigar, while Holmes, leaning for 
ward, with his long, thin forefinger checking off the points upon the palm of his 
left hand, gave me a sketch of the esents which had led to our journey 

‘‘Silver Blaze,” said he, "is from the Somomj stock and holds as brilliant a rcr 
ord as his famous ancestor He is now in his fifth year and has brought in turn 
each of the prizes of the turf to Colonel Ross, his fortunate owner Up to the 
time of the catastrophe he was the first favourite for the Wessex Cup, the bet 
ting being three to ont on him He has always, howevei, been a pnme favouiitc 
with the racing public and has never yet disappointed them, so that even at those 
odds enormous sums of mone) have been laid upon him It is obvious, therefore 
that there were many people who had the strongest interest in preventing Silvti 
Blaze from being there at the fall of the flag next Tuesday 

“The fact was, of course, appreciated at King s Pyland, where the colonel i 
training stable is situated Every precaution was taken to guard the favourite Flic 
trainer, John Straker, is a retired jockey who rode in Colonel Ross's colours before 
he became too heavy for the weighing chair He has served the colonel for fivr 
years as jockey and for seven as trainer, and has always shown himself to b< a 
zealous and honest servant Under him were three lads, for the establishment was 
a small one, containing only four horses in all One of these lads sat up each niglil 
in the stable, while the others slept in the loft All three bore excellent character 
John Straker, who is a married man, lived in a small villa about two hundred 
yards from the stables He has no children, keeps one maidservant, and is com 
fortably off TTie country round is very lonely, but about half a mile to the north 
there is a small cluster of villas which have been built bv a Tavistock contractor 
for the use of invalids and others who may wish to enjoy the pure Dartmoor an 
Tavistock itself lies two miles to the west, while across the moor, also about two 
miles distant, is the larger training establishment of Mapleton, which belongs to 
Lord Backwater and is managed by Silas Browm In every other direction the moo^ 
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is a complete wilderness, inhabited only by a few roaming gypsies. Such was the 
general situation last Monday night when the catastrophe occurred. 

‘*On that evening the horses had been exercised and watered as usual, and the 
stables were locked up at nine o'clock. Two of the lads walked up to the trainer's 
house, where they had supper in the kitchen, while the third, Ned Hunter, re¬ 
mained on guard. At a few minutes after nine the maid, Edith Baxter, earned down 
to the stables his supper, which consisted of a dish of cumed mutton. She took 
no liquid, as there was a water-tap in the stables, and it was the rule that the lad 
on duty should dnnk nothing else The maid earned a lantern with her, as it was 
very dark and the path ran across the open moor 

"^Edith Baxter was within thirty yards of the stables when a man appeared out 
of the darkness and called to her to stop. As she stepped into the circle of yellow 
light thrown by the lantern she saw that he was a person of gentlemanly bearing, 
dressed in a gray suit of tweeds, with a cloth cap He wore gaiters and carried a 
heavy stick with a knob to it. She was most impressed, however, by the extreme 
pallor of his face and by the nervousness of his manner. His age, she thought, 
would be rather over thirty than under it. 

“ ‘Can you tell me where I am?' he asked. *I had almost made up my mind to 
sleep on the moor when I saw the light of your lantern.' 

“ ‘You are close to the King's Pyland training stables,' said she. 

“ ‘Oh, indeed! What a stroke of luck!' he cried. ‘I understand that a stable-boy 
sleeps there alone every night. Perhaps that is his supper which you are carrying 
to him. Now I am sure that you would not be too proud to earn the price of a new 
dress, would you?* He took a piece of white paper folded up out of his waistcoat 
pocket. ‘See that the boy has this to-nighl, and you shall have the prettiest frock 
that money can buy' 

“She was frightened by the earnestness of his manner and ran past him to the 
window through which she was accustomed to hand the meals. It was already 
opened, and Hunter was seated at the small table inside. She had begun to tell 
him of what had happened when the stranger came up again 

“ ‘Good-evening,* said he, looking through the window. ‘I wanted to have a word 
with you' Tlie girl has sworn that as he spoke she noticed the corner of the little 
paper packet protruding from his closed hand. 

“ ‘What business have you here?' asked the lad. 

“‘It's business that may put something into your pocket,' said the other. ‘You've 
two horses in for the Wessex Cup—Silver Blaze and Bayard Let me have tlic 
straight tip and you won't be a loser. Is it a fact that at the weights Bayard could 
give the other a hundred yards in five furlongs, and that the stable have put their 
money on him?' 

“‘So, you're one of those damned touts!’ cned the lad. I'll show you how we 
serve them in King's Pyland.' He sprang up and rushed across the stable to unloose 
the dog. The girl fled away to the house, but as she ran she looked back and saw 
that the stranger was leaning through the window, A minute later, however, when 
Hunter rushed out with the hound he was gone, and though he ran all round the 
buildings he failed to find any trace of him.” 

“One moment,” I asked. “Did the stable-boy, when he ran out with the dog, 
leave the door unlocked behind him?” 

“Excellent, Watson, excellent!” murmured my companion ‘The importance of 
the point struck me so forcibly that 1 sent a special wire to Dartmoor yesterday 
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to clear the matter up. The boy locked the door before he left it. The window, I 
may add, was not large enough for a man to get through. 

^‘Hunter waited until his fellow-grooms had returned, when he sent a message 
to the trainer and told him what had occuned Straker was excited at hearing the 
account, although he does not seem to have quite realized its true significance. 
It left him, however, vaguely uneasy, and Mrs Straker, waking at one in the morn¬ 
ing, found that he was dressing In reply to her inquiries, he said that he could 
not sleep on account of his anxiety about the horses, and that he intended to walk 
down to the stables to see that ail was well. She begged him to remain at home, 
as she could hear the ram pattering against the window, but in spite of her en¬ 
treaties he pulled on his laige mackintosh and left the house. 

**Mrs. Straker awoke at seven in the morning to find that her husband had not 
yet returned. She dressed herself hastily, called the maid, and set off for the stables. 
The door was open, inside, huddled together upon a chair. Hunter was sunk in a 
state of absolute stupor, the favourite’s stall was empty, and there were no signs 
of his trainer. 

“The two lads who slept in the chaff-cutting loft above the harness-room were 
quickly aroused. They had heard nothing during the night, for they are both sound 
sleepers. Hunter was obviously under the influence of some powerful drug, and as 
no sense could be got out of him, he was left to sleep it off while the two lads and 
the two women ran out in search of the absentees. l*hey still had hopes that the 
trainer had for some reason taken out the horse foi early exercise, but on ascending 
the knoll near the house, from which all the neighbouring moors were visible, 
they not only could see no signs of the missing favourite, but they perceived some¬ 
thing which warned them that they were in the presence of a tragedy. 

“About a quarter of a mile from the stables John Strakei's overcoat was flap¬ 
ping from a furze-bush. Immediately beyond there was a bowl-shaped depression 
in the moor, and at the bottom of this was found the dead body of the unfortunate 
trainer. His head had been shattered by a savage blow from some heavy weapon, 
and he was wrounded on the thigh, where there was a long, clean cut, inflicted 
evidently by some very sharp instrument. It was clear, however, that Straker had 
defended himself vigoiously against his assailants, for in his right hand he held a 
small knife, which was clotted with blood up to the handle, while in his left he 
clasped a red and black silk cravat, which was recognized by the maid as having 
been worn on the preceding evening bv the stranger who had visited the stable^. 
Hunter, on recovering from his stupor, was also quite positive as to the ownership 
of the cravat. He was equally certain that the same stranger had, while standing 
at the window, dxugged his curried mutton, and so deprived the stables of their 
watchman. As to the missing horse, there were abundant proofs m the mud which 
lay at the bottom of the fatal hollow that he had been there at the time of the 
struggle. But from that morning he has disappeared, and although a large reward 
has been offered, and all the gypsies of Dartmoor are on the alert, no news has 
come of him. Finally, an analysis has shown that the remains of his supper left 
by the stable-lad contained an appreciable quantity of powdered opium, while the 
people at the bouse partook of the same dish on the same night without any iH 
effect 

“Those are the main facts of the case, stopped of all surmise, and stated as 
baldly as possible. 1 shall now recapitulate what the police have deme in the matter. 

“Inspector Gregory, to whom the case has been committed, is an extremdy com 
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petent officer. Were he but gifted with imagination he might rise to great heights 
in his profession. On his arrival he promptly found and anested the man upon 
whom suspicion naturally rested. There was little difficulty in finding him, for he 
inhabited one of those villas which I have mentioned. His name, it appears, was 
Fitzroy Simpson. He was a man of excellent birth and education, who had squan¬ 
dered a fortune upon the turf, and who lived now by doing a little quiet and 
genteel book-making in the sporting clubs of London. An examination of his 
betting-book shows that bets to the amount of five thousand pounds had been 
registered by him against the favourite. On being arrested he volunteered the state¬ 
ment that he had come down to Dartmoor in the hope of getting some informa¬ 
tion about the King’s Pyland horses, and also about Desborough, the second fa¬ 
vourite, which was in charge of Silas Brown at the Mapleton stables. He did not 
attempt to deny that he had acted as described upon the exening before, but 
declared that he had no sinister designs and had simply wished to obtain first¬ 
hand information. Wlien confronted with his cravat he turned very pale and was 
utterly unable to account for its presence in the hand of the murdered man. His 
wet clothing showed that he had been out in the storm of the night before, and 
his stick, which was a penang-lawyer weighted with lead, was just such a weapon 
as might, by repeated blows, have inflicted the tenible injuries to which the trainer 
had succumbed. On the other hand, there was no wound upon his person, while 
the state of Straker’s knife would show that one at least of his assailants must 
bear his mark upon him. There you have it all in a nutshell, Watson, and if you 
can give me any light I shall be infinitely obliged to you." 

I had listened with the greatest interest to the statement which Holmes, with 
characteristic clearness, had laid before me. Though most of the facts were familiar 
to me, 1 had not sufficiently appreciated their relahve importance, nor their con¬ 
nection to each other. 

“Is it not possible," 1 suggested, “that the incised wound upon Straker may 
have been caused by his own knife in the convulsive struggles which follow any 
brain injury?" 

“It is more than possible; it is probable," said Holmes. “In that case one of the 
main points in favour of the accused disappears." 

“And yet," said I, “even now I fail to understand what the theory of the police 
can be.” 

“I am afraid that whatever theory we state has very grave objections to it," re¬ 
turned my companion. “The police imagine, I take it, that this Fitzroy Simpson, 
having drugged the lad, and having in some way obtained a duplicate key, opened 
the stable door and took out the horse, with the intention, apparently, of Wrap¬ 
ping him altogether. His bridle is missing, so that Simpson must have put this on. 
Then, having left the door open behind him, he was leading the horse away over 
the moor when he was either met or overtaken by the trainer. A row naturally 
sued. Simpson beat out the trainer's brains with his heavy stick without receiving 
any injury from the small knife which Straker used in s^lf-defence, and then the 
thief either led the horse on to some secret hiding-place, or else it may have bolted 
during the struggle, and be now wandering out on the moors. That is the case as 
it appears to the police, and improbable as it is, all other explanations are more 
improbable still However, I shall very quickly test the matter when I am once 
upon the spot, and until then I cannot really sec bow we can get much further 
than our present position." 
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It was evening before we reached the little town of Tavistock, which lies, like 
the boss of a shield, in the middle of the huge circle of Dartmoor. Two gentlemen 
were awaiting us in the station—the one a tall, fair man with lion-like hair and 
beard and curiously penetrating light blue eyes; the other a small, alert person, 
very neat and dapper, in a frock-coat and gaiters, with trim little side-whiskers and 
an eyeglass. The latter was Colonel Ross, the well-known sportsman; the other, 
Inspector Gregory; a man who was rapidly making his name in the English detec> 
tive service. 

"I am delighted that you have come down, Mr. Holmes,” said the colonel. “The 
inspector here has done all that could possibly be suggested, but 1 wish to leave no 
stone unturned in trying to avenge poor Straker and in recovenng my horse.” 

“Have there been any fresh developments?” asked Holmes. 

“I am sorry to say that we have made very little progress,” said the inspector. 
“We have an open carriage outside, and as you would no doubt like to see the 
place before the light fails, we might talk it over as we drive.” 

A minute later we were all seated in a comfortable landau and were rattling 
through the quamt old Devonshire city. Inspector Gregory was full of his cai»e 
and poured out a stream of remarks, while Holmes threw in an occasional question 
or interjection. Colonel Ross leaned back with his arms folded and his hat tilted 
over his eyes, while I listened with interest to the dialogue of the two detectives 
Gregory was formulating his theory, which was almost exactly what Holmes had 
foretold in the train. 

“The net is drawn pretty close round Fitzroy Simpson,” he remarked, “and I 
believe myself that he is our man. At the same time 1 recognize that the evidencr 
is purely circumstantial, and that some new development may upset it.” 

“How about Straker's knife?” 

have quite come to the conclusion that he wounded himself in his fall.” 

My friend Dr. Watson made that suggestion to me as we came down. If so, 
it would tell against this man Simpson.” 

“Undoubtedly. He has neither a knife nor any sign of a wound. The evidence 
against him is certainly very strong. He had a great interest in the disappearance 
of the favourite. He lies under suspicion of having poisoned the stable-boy; he 
was undoubtedly out in the storm, he was armed with a heavy stick, and his cravat 
was found in the dead man’s hand. I really think we have enough to go before a 
jury.” 

Holmes shook his head. “A clever counsel would tear it all to rags,” said he. 

Why should he take the horse out of the stable? If he wished to injure it, why 
could he not do it there? Has a duplicate key been found in his possession? What 
chemist sold him the powdered opium? Above all, where could he, a stranger to 
the district, hide a horse, and such a horse as this? What is his own explanation 
paper which he wished the maid to give to the stable-boy?” 

He says that it was a ten-pound note. One was found in his purse. But your 
other diflGicuities arc not so formidable as they seem. He is not a stranger to the 
district. He has twice lodged at Tavistock in the summer. The opium was probabl> 
brought from London. The key, having served its purpose, would be hurled away. 
The horse may be at the bottom of one of the pits or old mines upon the mooi ” 

“What does he say about the cravat?” 

“He admowledges that it is his and declares that he had lost it. But a new ele- 
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ment has been introduced into the case which may account for his leading the horse 
from the stable.” 

Holmes pncked up his ears. 

“We have found tiaces which show that a party of gypsies encamped on Mon¬ 
day night within a mile of the spot where the murder took place. On Tuesday 
they were gone Now, presuming that there was some understanding between Simp¬ 
son and these gypsies, might he not have been leading the horse to them when 
he was overtaken, and may they not have him now?” 

“It IS certainly possible ” 

“The moor is being scoured for these gypsies. I have also examined every stable 
and outhouse in Tavistock, and for a radius of ten miles.” 

“There is another training-stable quite close, 1 understand?” 

‘Tes, and tliat is a factor which we must certainly not neglect As Desborough, 
their horse, was second in the betting, they had an interest in the disappearance 
of the favourite Silas Browm, the trainer, is known to have had large bets upon the 
event, and he was no fuend to poor Straker We have, however, examined the 
stables, and there is nothing to connect him with the affair ” 

“And nothing to connect this man Simpson with the interests of the Mapleton 
stables?” 

“Nothing at all ’ 

Holmes leaned back in the carriage, and the conversation ceased A few minutes 
later our driver pulled up at a neat little itd-bnck villa with overhanging eaves 
which stood bv the load. borne distance off, across a paddock, lay a long gray-tiled 
outbuilding In every other direction the low cuives of the moor, bronze-coloured 
from the fading ferns, stretched away to the sky-hne, broken only by the steeples 
of Tavistock, and by a cluster of houses away to the westward which marked the 
Mapleton stables We all sprang out with the exception of Holmes, who continued 
to lean back with his eyes fixed upon the sky in front of him, entixely absorbed 
in his own thoughts It was only when I touched his arm that ht roused himself 
with a violent start and stepped out of the carnage 

’•Excuse me,” said he, turning to Colonel Ross, who had looked at him m some 
surprise “I was day-dreaming ” 'Fhere was a gleam in his eyes and a suppressed 
excitement in his niannei which convinced me, used as I was to his ways, that 
his hand was upon a clue, though I could not imagine where he had found it. 

“Perhaps you would prefer at once to go on to the scene of the crime, Mr 
Holmes?” said Gregory 

“1 think that I should piefcr to stay here a little and go into one or two questions 
of detail Straker was brought back heie, I presume?” 

“Yes, he lies upstairs The inquest is to-morrow ” 

“He has been in your service some years. Colonel Ross? 

“I have always found him an excellent servant' 

“I presume that you made an inventory of what he had in his pockets at the 
time of his death. Inspector?” 

“I have the tilings themselves in the sitting-room if you would care to see them 

“I should be very glad ” We all filed mto the front xoom and sat round the central 
table while the inspector unlocked a square tin box and laid a small heap of things 
before us. There was a box of vestas, two inches of tallow candle, an A D P brier- 
root pipe, a pouch of sealskin with half an ounce of long-cut Cavendish, a silver 
watch with a gold chain, five sovereigns in gold, an aluminum pencil-case, a few pa- 
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pets, and an ivoiy*handled knife with a very delicate, inflexible blade marked Weiss 
& Co., London. 

*This IS a very singular knife,said Holmes, lifting it up and examining it 
minutely. ""I presume, as I see blood-stains upon it, that it is the one which was 
found in the dead man's grasp. Watson, this knife is surely in your line?*’ 

**lt is what we call a cataract knife," said I. 

“I thought so. A very delicate blade devised for very delicate work. A strange 
thing for a man to carry with him upon a rough expedition, especially as it would 
not shut in his pocket.” 

"The tip was guarded by a disc of cork which we found beside his body,” said 
the inspector. "His wife t^s us that the knife had lain upon the dressing-table, 
and that he had picked it up as he left the room. It was a poor weapon, but perhaps 
the best that he could lay his hands on at the moment” 

"Very possibly. How about these papers?” 

"Three of them are receipted hay-dealers' accounts. One of them is a letter of 
instructions from Colonel Ross. This other is a milliner's account for thirty-seven 
pounds fifteen made out by Madame Lesurier, of Bond Street, to William Derby¬ 
shire. Mrs. Straker tells us that Derbyshire was a friend of her husband's, and that 
occasionally his letters were addressed here.” 

"Madame Derbyshire had somewhat expensive tastes,” remarked Holmes, glanc¬ 
ing down the account. "Twenty-two guineas is rather heavy for a single costume. 
However, there appears to be nothing more to learn, and we may now go down to 
the scene of the crime.” 

As we emerged from the sitting-room a woman, who had been waiting in the 
passage, took a step forward and laid her hand upon the inspector's sleeve. Her 
face was haggard and thin and eager, stamped with the print of a recent horror. 

"Have you got them? Have you found them?” she panted. 

"No, Mrs. Straker. But Mr. Holmes here has come from London to help us, and 
we shall do all that is possible.” 

"Surely I met you in Plymouth at a garden-party some little time ago, Mrs. 
Straker?” said Holmes. 

"No, sir; you are mistaken.” 

"Dear me! Why, I could have sworn to it. You wore a costume of dove-coloured 
silk with ostrich-feather trimming.” 

“1 never had such a dress, sir,” answered the lady. 

"Ah, that quite settles it,” said Holmes, And with an apology he followed the 
inspector outside. A short walk across the moor took us to the hollow in which 
the body had been found. At the brink of it was the furze-bush upon which the coat 
had becm hung. 

"There was no wind that night, I understand,” said Holmes. 

"None, but very heavy rain.” 

"In that case the overcoat was not blown against the furze-bush, but placed 
there.” 

"Yes, it was laid across the bush.” 

"You fill me with interest. I perceive that the ground has been trampled up a 
good deal. No doubt many feet have been here since Monday night.” 

"A piece of matting has been laid here at the side, and we have all stood upon 
that.” 

"Excellent.” 
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In this bag I have one of the boots which Straker wore, one of Fitzroy Simp¬ 
son’s shoes, and a cast horseriloe of Silver Blaze ” 

‘‘My dear Inspector, you surpass yourselfl" Holmes took the bag, and, descend¬ 
ing into the hollow, he pushed the matting into a more central position. Then 
stretching himself upon his face and leaning his chin upon his hands, he made a 
careful study of the trampled mud in front of him “Hullo!” said he suddenly 
“What’s this?” It was a wax vesta, half burned, which was so coated with mud 
that It looked at first like a little chip of wood 

"I cannot think how I came to overlook it,” said the inspector with an expres¬ 
sion of annoyance 

"It was invisible, buried in the mud I only saw it because I was looking for it ” 

“Whatl you expected to find it?” 

"I thought It not unlikely ” 

He took the boots from the bag and compared the impressions of each of them 
with marks upon the ground. Then he clambered up to the nm of the hollow and 
crawled about among the ferns and bushes 

"I am afraid that there are no more tracks,” said the inspector “I have cx- 
ammed the ground very carefully for a hundred yards in each direction ” 

"Indeed!” said Holmes, rising "I should not have the impertinence to do it again 
after what you say. But I should like to take a little walk over the moor befoie it 
grows dark that I may know my ground to-morrow, and I think that 1 shall put 
this horseshoe into my pocket for luck ” 

Colonel Ross, who had shown some signs of impatience at my companion's quiet 
and systematic method of work, glanced at his watch "1 wish you would come back 
with me, Inspector,” said he "There are several points on which I should like your 
advice, and especially as to whether we do not owe it to the public to remove our 
horse's name from the entries for the cup ” 

"Certainly not,” cried Holmes with decision "I should let the name stand.” 

Ibe colonel bowed "I am very glad to have had your opinion, sir,” said he "You 
will find us at poor Straker's house when you have finished vour walk, and we can 
drive together into Tavistock ” 

He turned back with the inspector, while Holmes and I walked slowly across the 
moor 'Fhe sun was beginning to sink behind the stable of Mapleton, and the long, 
sloping plain in front of us was tinged with gold, deepening into rich, ruddy browns 
where the faded ferns and brambles caught the evening light But the glones of the 
landscape were all wasted upon my companion, who was sunk m the deepest 
thought. 

"It's this way, Watson,” said he at last "We may leave the question of who 
killed John Straker for the instant and confine ourselves to finding out what has 
become of the horse Now, supposing that he broke away during or after the 
tragedy, where could he have gone to? The horse is a very gregarious creature If 
left to himself his instincts would have been either to return to King's Pyland or 
go over to Mapleton. Why should he run wild upon the moor? He would surely 
have been seen by now. And why should gypsies kidnap him? These people always 
clear out when they hear of trouble, for they do not wish to be pestered by the po¬ 
lice They could not hope to sdl such a horse They would nm a great nsk and gam 
nothing by takmg him. Surely that is clear.” 

"Where is he, then?” 

"I have already said that he must have gone to King's Pyland or to Mapleton 
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He is not at King's Pyland. Therefore he is at Mapleton. Let os take ttiat as a work* 
ing hypothesis and see what it leads us to. This part of the moor, as the inspector 
remarked, is very hard and dry. But it falls away towards Mapleton, and you can 
see from here that there is a long hollow over yonder, which must have hiea very 
wet on Monday night. If our supposition is correct, then the horse must have 
crossed that, and there is the point where we should look for his tracks." 

We had been walking briskly dunng this conversation, and a few more minutes 
brought us to the hollow in question. At Holmes's request 1 walked down the bank 
to the right, and he to the left, but I had not taken fifty paces before I heard him 
give a shout and saw him waving his hand to me. The track of a horse was plainly 
outlined m the soft earth in front of him, and the shoe which he took from his 
pocket exactly fitted the impression. 

“See the value of imagination," said Holmes. “It is the one quality which Greg¬ 
ory lacks. We imagined what might have happened, acted upon the supposition, 
and find ourselves )ustified. Let us proceed." 

We crossed the marshy bottom and passed over a quarter of a mile of dry, hard 
turf. Again the ground sloped, and again we came on the tracks. Then we lost them 
for half a mile, but only to pick them up once more quite close to Mapleton. It 
was Holmes who saw them first, and he stood pointing with a look of tnumph 
upon his face. A man's track was visible beside the horse's. 

"The horse was alone before,” I cned. 

"Quite so It was alone before. Hullo, what is this?” 

The double track turned sharp off and took the direction of King's Pyland 
Holmes whistled, and we both followed along after it. His eyes were on the trail, 
but I happened to look a little to one side and saw to my surprise the same tracks 
coming back again m the opposite direction. 

“One for you, Watson,” said Holmes when I pointed it out. “You have saved 
us a long walk, which would have brought us back on our own traces. Let us follow 
the return track.” 

We had not to go far. It ended at the pavmg of asphalt which led up to the gates 
of the Mapleton stables. As we approached, a groom ran out from them. 

“We don't want any loiterers about here,” said he. 

“I only wished to ask a question,” said Holmes, with his finger and thumb in his 
waistcoat pocket "Should I be too early to see your master, Mr. Silas Brown, if I 
were to call at five o'clock to-monow morning?” 

"Bless you, sir, if anyone is about he will be, for he is always the first stirring 
But here he is, sir, to answer your questions for himself. No, sir, no, it is as much 
as my place is worth to let him see me touch your money Afterwards, if you like ” 

As Sherlock Holmes replaced the half-crown which he had drawn from his 
pocket, a fiorce-looking elderly man strode out from the gate with a hunting-crop 
swinging in his hand. 

“What's this, Dawson!” he cried “No gossiping! Go about your businessl And 
you, what the devil do you want here^” 

"Ten minutes' talk with you, my good sir,” said Holmes in the sweetest of voices 

“I've no time to talk to every gadabout. We want no strangers here. Be off, or 
you may find a dog at your heels.” 

Holmes leaned forward and whispered something in the trainer's car. He started 
violently and flushed to the temples. 

“It's a he!” he shouted. “An infernal liel” 
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"Very good. Shall we argue about it here in public or talk it over in your 
parlour?” 

“Oh, come in if you wish to.” 

Holmes smiled. “I shall not keep you more than a few minutes, Watson,” said 
he. “Now, Mr. Brown, I am quite at your disposal.” 

It was twenty minutes, and the reds had all faded into grays before Holmes and 
the trainer reappeared. Never have I seen such a chan^ as had been brought about 
in Silas Brown in that short time. His face was ashy pale, beads of perspiration 
shone upon his brow, and his hands shook until the hunting-crop wagged like a 
branch in the wind. His bullying, overbearing manner was all gone too, and he 
cnnged along at my companion’s side like a dog with its master. 

“Your instructions will be done. It shall all be done,” said he. 

“There must be no mistake,” said Holmes, looking round at him. The other 
winced as he read the menace in his eyes. 

“Oh, no, there shall be no mistake. It shall be there. Should 1 change it &rst or 
not?” 

Holmes thought a little and then burst out laughing. “No, don’t,” said he, “I 
shall wnte to you about it. No tricks, now, or—” 

“Oh, you can trust me, you can trust me!” 

“Yes, I think 1 can. Wdl, you shall hear from me to-morrow.” He turned upon 
his heel, disregarding the trembling hand which the other held out to him, and 
we set oflf for King’s Pyland. 

“A more perfect compound of the bully, coward, and sneak than Master Silas 
Brown I have seldom met with,” remarked Holmes as we trudged along together. 

“He has the horse, then?” 

“He tried to bluster out of it, but I dcscnbed to him so exactly what his actions 
had been upon that morning that he is convinced that I was watching him. Of 
course you observed the peculiarly square toes in the impressions, and that his 
own boots exactly corresponded to them. Again, of course no subordinate would 
have dared to do such a thing. I described to him how, when according to his cus¬ 
tom he was the first down, he perceived a strange horse wandenng over the moor. 
How he went out to it, and his astonishment at recognizing, from the white fore¬ 
head which has given the favounte its name, that chance had put in his power 
the only horse which could beat the one upon which he had put his money. Then 
I described how his first impulse had been to lead him back to King’s Pyland, and 
how the de/il had shown him how he could hide the horse until the race was over, 
and how he had led it back and concealed it at Mapleton. When 1 tpld him every 
detail he gave it up and thought only of saving his own skin.” 

“But his stables had been searched?” 

“Oh, an old horse-faker like him has many a dodge.” 

“But arc you not afraid to leave the horse in his power now, since he has every 
interest in iniunng it?” 

“My dear fellow, he will guard it as the apple of his eye. He knows that his only 
hope of mercy is to produce it safe.” 

“Colonel Ross did not impress me as a man who would be likely to show much 
mercy in any case.” 

“The matter does not rest with Colonel Ross. I follow my own methods and tdDl 
as much or as little as I choose. That is the advantage of Mng unofficial. I don’t 
know whether you observed it, Watson, but the colonel’s manner has been just a 
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trifle cavalier to me. I am inclined now to have a little amusement at his expense. 
Say nothing to him about the horse.” 

"•Certainly not without your permission.” 

”And of course this is all quite a minor point compared to the question of who 
kflled John Straker.” 

••And you will devote yourself to that?” 

••On the contrary^ we both go back to London by the night train.” 

I was thunderstruck by my friend's words. We had only been a few hours in 
Devonshire^ and that he should give up an investigation which he had begun so 
brilliantly was quite incomprehensible to me. Not a word more could I draw from 
him until we were back at the trainer’s house. The colonel and the inspector were 
awaiting us in the parlour. 

••My friend and I return to town by the night-express»” said Holmes. "We have 
had a charming little breath of your beautiful Dartmoor air.” 

The inspector opened his eyes, and the colonel's hp curled in a sneer. 

••So you despair of arresting the murderer of poor Straker,” said he. 

Holmes shrugged his shoulders. "There are certainly grave difficulties in the 
way,” said he. "•! have every hope, however, that your horse will start upon Tuesday, 
and I beg that you will have your jockey in readiness. Might I ask for a photograph 
of Mr. John Straker?” 

The inspector took one from an envelope and handed it to him. 

•"My dear Gregory, you anticipate all my wants. If I might ask you to wait here 
for an instant, I have a question which 1 should like to put to the maid.” 

••I must say that I am rather disappointed in our London consultant,” said 
Colonel Ross bluntly as my friend left the room. ""I do not see that we are any 
further than when he came.” 

•"At least you have his assurance that your horse will run,” said 1. 

•Tes, I have his assurance,” said the colonel with a shrug of his shoulders. **I 
should prefer to have the horse.” 

1 was about to make some reply in defence of my fnend when he entered tlie 
room again. 

••Now, gendemen,” said he, “I am quite ready for Tavistock.” 

As we stepped into the carnage one of the stable-lads held the door open for us. 
A sudden idea seemed to occur to Holmes, for he leaned forward and touched the 
lad upon the sleeve. 

"Tou have a few sheep m the paddock,” he said. •Who attends to them?” 

1 do, sir.” 

“Have you noticed anything amiss with them of late?” 

“Well, sir, not of much account, but three of them have gone lame, sir.” 

I could see that Holmes was extremely pleased, for he chuckled and rubbed his 
hands together. 

“A long shot, Watson, a very long shot,” said he, pinching my arm. “Gregory, 
let me recommend to your attention this singular epidemic among the sheep 
Drive on, coachman!” 

Colonel Ross still wore an expression which showed the poor opinion which he 
had formed of my companion’s ability, but I saw by the inspector's face that his 
attention had been keerily aroused. 

“You consider that to be important?” he asked. 

“Exceedin^y so.” 
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"Is there any point to which you would wish to draw my attention?’’ 

"To the curious incident the dog in the night-tune." 

"The dog did nothing in the night-time." 

“That was the curious incident/* remarked Sherlock Holmes. 

Four days' later Holmes and I were again in the train^ bound for Winchester to 
see the race for the Wessex Cup. Colonel Ross met us by appointment outside the 
stabon, and we drove in his drag to the course beyond the town. His face was 
grave, and his manner was cold in the extreme. 

"I have seen nothing of my horse," said he. 

“I suppose that you would know him when you saw him?" asked Holmes. 

The colonel was very angry. “I have been on the turf for twenty years and never 
was asked such a question as that before," said he. "A child would know Silver 
Blaze with his white forehead and his mottled off-foreleg." 

“How is the betting?” 

“Well, that is the curious part of it. You could have got fifteen to one yesterday, 
but the price has become shorter and shorter, until you can hardly get three to one 
now.” 

“Hum!” said Holmes. “Somebody knows something, that is clear," 

As the drag drew up in the enclosure near the grandstand 1 glanced at the card 
to see the entries. 

Wessex Plate [it lanj sovs. each h ft with looo sovs. added, for four 

and five year olds. Second, £ 300 . Third, £ 200 . New course (one mile and 

five furlongs). 

1 . Mr. Heath Newton’s The Negro. Red cap. Cinnamon jacket. 

2 . Colonel Wardlaw’s Pugilist. Pink cap. Blue and black jacket. 

3 . Lord Backwater’s Desborough. Yellow cap and sleeves. 

4 . Colonel Ross’s Silver Blaze. Black cap. Red jacket. 

5 . Duke of Balmoral’s Iris. Yellow and black stripes. 

6 . Lord Singleford’s Rasper. Purple cap. Black sleeves, 

“We scratched our other one and put all hopes on your word," said the colonel. 
“Why, what is that? Silver Blaze favourite?" 

“Five to four against Silver Blaze!" roared the ring. “Five to four against Silver 
Blazel Five to fifteen against Desborough! Five to four on the field!" 

“There are the numbers up," I cried. “They are all six there." 

“All six there? Then my horse is running," cned the colonel in great agitation. 
“But I don’t see him. My colours have not passed." 

“Only five have passed. This must be he." 

As I spoke a powerful bay horse swept out from the weighing endosure and 
cantered past us, bearing on its back the well-known black and red of the colonel. 

“That’s not my horse," cried the owner. “That beast has not a white hair upon 
its body. What is this that you have done, Mr. Holmes?” 

“Well, well, let us sec how he gets on," said my friend imperturbably. For a few 
minutes he gazed through my field-glass. “Capital! An excellent start!" he cned 
suddenly. "There they ate, coming round the curve!" 

From our drag we had a superb view as they came up the straight. The six 
horses were so dose together that a carpet could have covered them, but halfway 
up the yellow of the Mapleton stable showed to the front Before they reached us. 
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however, Desborough^s bolt was shot, and the colonel’s hone, coming away with 
a rush, passed the post a good six lengths befoie its nval, the Duke of Balmoral’s 
Ins making a bad third 

"It’s my race, anyhow,” gasped the colonel, passing his hand over his eyes "1 
confess that I can make neither head nor tail of it. Don’t you think that you have 
kept up your mystery long enough, Mr Holmes?” 

"Certainly, Colonel, you shall Imow everything Let us all go round and have a 
look at the horse together Here he is,” he continued as we made our way into the 
weighing enclosure, where only owners and their friends find admittance "You 
have only to wash his face and his leg in spirits of wine, and you will find that he 
is the same old Silver Blaze as ever ” 

"You take my breath awayl” 

"I found him in the hands of a faker and took the liberty of running him )ust 
as he was sent over ” 

"My dear sir, you have done wonders The horse looks very fit and well It 
never went better in its life I owe you a thousand apologies for having doubted 
your ability. You have done me a great service by recovenng my horse You would 
do me a greater still if you could lay your hands on the murderer of John Straker ’ 

"I have done so,” said Holmes quietly 

The colonel and I stared at him in amazement "You have got him I Where is he, 
then?” 

"He IS here ” 

"Hercl Where?” 

"In my company at the present moment ’ 

The colond flushed angnly "I quite recognize that I am under obligations to 
you, Mr Holmes,” said he, *i)ut I must regard what you have |ust said as eithei 
a very bad loke or an insult ” 

Sherlock Holmes laughed "I assure you that I have not associated you with the 
crime. Colonel,” said he "The real murderer is standing immediately behind vou 
He stepped past and laid his hand upon the glossy neck of the thoroughbred 

"The horsel” cned both the colonel and myself 

"Yes, the horse And it may lessen his guilt if 1 say that it was done in self 
defence, and that John Straker was a man who was entirely unworthy of your con 
fidence. But there goes the bell, and as I stand to win a little on this next race 
I shall defer a lengthy explanation until a more fitting time ” 

We had the comer of a Pullman car to ourselves that evening as we whirled 
back to London, and I fancy that the journey was a short one to Colonel Ross as 
wdl as to myself as we listened to our companion’s narrative of the events which 
had occurred at the Dartmoor training-stables upon that Monday ni^t, and the 
means by which he had unravelled them 

1 confess, said he, "that any theones which I had formed from the newspaper 
reports were entirely erroneous And yet there were indications there, had they not 
been overlaid by other details which concealed their true import I went to Devon 
shire with the conviction that Fitzroy Simpson was the true culprit, although, of 
course, I saw that the evidence against him was by no means complete. It was while 
I was m the carnage, just as we reached the trainer’s house, that the immense 
sigmficanoe of the cumed mutton occurred to me You may remember that I was 
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distrait and remained sitting after you had aU alighted. I was marvelling in my 
own mind how I could poss^ly have overlooked so obvious a clue.** 

confess/' said the colonel, ''that even now I cannot see how it helps us.'* 

"It was the first link in my chain of reasoning. Powdered opium is by no means 
tasteless. The flavour is not disagreeable, but it is perceptible. Were it mixed 
with any ordinary dish the eater would undoubtedly detect it and would probably 
eat no more. A curry was exactly the medium which would disguise this taste. By 
no possible supposition could this stranger, Fitzroy Simpson, have caused curry to 
be served in the trainer's family that night, and it is surely too monstrous a coinci¬ 
dence to suppose that he happened to come along with powdered opium upon the 
very night when a dish happened to be served which would disguise the flavour. 
That is unthinkable. Therefore Simpson becomes eliminated from the case, and 
our attention centres upon Straker and his wife, the only two people who could 
have chosen cunied mutton for supper that night. The opium was added after the 
dish was set aside for the stable-boy, for the others had the same for supper with 
no ill effects. Which of them, then, had access to that dish without the maid seeing 
them? 

"Before deciding that question 1 had grasped the significance of the silence of 
the dog, for one true inference invariably suggests others. The Simpson incident 
had shown me that a dog was kept in the stables, and yet, though someone had 
been in and had fetched out a horse, he had not barked enough to arouse the 
two lads in the loft. Obviously the midnight visitor was someone whom the dog 
knew well. 

"I was already convinced, or almost convinced, that John Straker went down to 
the stables in the dead of the night and took out Silver Blaze. For what purpose? 
For a dishonest one, obviously, or why should he drug his own stable-boy? And 
yet I was at a loss to know why. There have been cases before now where trainers 
have made sure of great sums of money by laying against their own horses through 
agents and then preventing them from winning by fraud. Sometimes it is a pulling 
)ockey. Sometimes it is some surer and subtler means. What was it here? I hoped 
that the contents of his pockets might help me to form a conclusion. 

"And they did so. You cannot have forgotten the singular knife which was found 
in the dead man's hand, a knife which certainly no sane man would choose for a 
weapon. It was, as Dr. Watson told us, a form of knife which is used for the most 
delicate operations known in surgery. And it was to be used for a delicate opera¬ 
tion that night. You must know, with your wide experience of turf matters, Colond 
Ross, that it is possible to make a slight nick upon the tendons of a horse's ham, 
and to do it sukutaneously, so as to leave absolutely no trace. A horse so treated 
would develop a slight lameness, which would be put down to a strain in exercise 
or a touch of rheumatism, but never to foul play." 

"Villaini ScoundreH" cried the colonel. 

"We have here the explanation of why John Straker wished to take the horse 
out on to the moor. So spirited a creature would have certainly roused the soundest 
of sleepers when it felt the prick of the knife. It was absolutely necessary to do it 
m the open air." 

"I have been blind!" cried the colonel. "Of course that was why he needed the 
candle and strudc the match " 

"Undoubtedly. But in examining his belongings I was fortunate enough to dis¬ 
cover not only the method of the crime but even its motives. As a man of the 
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world, Colonel, you know that men do not carry other people's bills about in their 
pockets. We have most of us quite enough to do to settle our own. I at once con¬ 
cluded that Straker was leading a double life and keeping a second establishment. 
The nature of the bill showed that there was a lady in the case, and one who had 
expensive tastes. Liberal as you are with your servants, one can hardly expect that 
they can buy twenty-guinea walking dresses for their ladies. I questioned Mrs. 
Straker as to the dress without her knowing it, and, having satisfied myself that 
it had never reached her, 1 made a note of the milliner's address and felt that 
by calling there with Straker's photograph I could easily dispose of the mythical 
Derbyshire. 

"'From that time on all was plain. Straker had led out the horse to a hollow 
where his light would be invisible. Simpson in his flight had dropped his cravat, 
and Straker had picked it up-with some idea, perhaps, that he might use it in 
securing the horse's leg. Once in the hollow, he had got behind the horse and 
had struck a light; but the creature, frightened at the sudden glare, and with the 
strange instinct of animals feeling that some mischief was intended, had lashed 
out, and the steel shoe had struck Straker full on the forehead. He had already, 
in spite of the rain, taken oS his overcoat in order to do his delicate task, and so, 
as he fell, his knife gashed his thigh. Do I make it clear?" 

“Wonderful!" cried the colonel. “Wonderful! You might have been there!" 

“My final shot was, I confess, a very long one. It struck me that so astute a 
man as Straker would not undertake this delicate tendon-nicking without a little 
practise. What could he practise on? My eyes fell upon the sheep, and I asked a 
question which, rather to my surprise, showed that my surmise was correct. 

“When I returned to London 1 called upon the milliner, who had recognized 
Straker as an excellent customer of the name of Derbyshire, who had a very dash¬ 
ing wife, with a strong partiality for expensive dresses. I have no doubt that this 
woman had plunged him over head and ears in debt, and so led him into this 
miserable plot." 

“You have explained all but one thing," cried the colonel. “Where was the 
horse?" 

“Ah, it bolted, and was cared for by one of your neighbours. We must have an 
amnesty in that direction, 1 think. This is Clapham Junction, if 1 am not mistaken, 
and we shall be in Victoria in less than ten minutes. If you care to smoke a cigar 
in our rooms. Colonel, I shall be happy to give you any other details which might 
interest you." 


THE YELLOW PACE 

[In publishing these short sketches based upon the numerous cases in 
which my companion's singular gifts have made us the listeners to, and even¬ 
tually the actors in, some strange drama, it is only luitural that I should 
dwdl rather upon his successes than upon his failures. And this not so much 
for the sake of his reputation—for, indeed, it was when he was at his wit's 
end that his energy and his versatility were most admixable-but because 
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where he failed it happened too often that no one else succeeded^ and that 
the tale was left fore««r without a conclusion. Now and again, however, it 
chanced that even when he erred Hie truth was still discovered. I have noted 
of some halMozen cases of the kind; the adventure of the Musgrave Ritual 
and that which I am about to recount are the two which present the strongest 
features of interest.] 

Sherlock Holmes was a man who seldom took exercise for exercise’s sake. Few 
men were capable of greater muscular efiEort, and he was undoubtedly one of the 
finest boxers of his weight that I have ever seen; but he looked upon aimless 
bodily exertion as a waste of energy, and he seldom bestirred himself save where 
there was some professional object to be served. Then he was absolutely untiring 
and indefatigable. That he should have kept himself in training under such cir* 
cumstances is remarkable, but his diet was usually of the sparest, and his habits 
were simple to the verge of austerity. Save for the occasional use of cocaine, he 
had no vices, and he only turned to the drug as a protest against the monotony of 
existence when cases were scanty and the papers uninteresting. 

One day in early spring he had so far relaxed as to go for a walk with me in the 
Park, where the tet faint shoots of green were breaking out upon the elms, and 
the sticky spear-heads of the chestnuts were just beginning to burst into their five¬ 
fold leaves. For two hours we rambled about together, in silence for the most part, 
as befits two men who know each other intimately. It was nearly five before we 
were back in Baker Street once more. 

‘‘Beg pardon, sir,” said our page-boy as he opened the door. "There’s been a 
gentleman here asking for you, sir." 

Holmes glanced reproachfully at me. "So much for afternoon walks!" said he. 
"Has this gentleman gone, then?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Didn’t you ask him in?” 

"Yes, sir, he came in.” 

"How long did he wait?" 

"Half an hour, sir. He was a very restless gentleman, sir, a-walkin’ and a-$tampin’ 
all the time he was here. I was waitin’ outside the door, sir, and I could hear him. 
At last he outs into the passage, and he cries, ‘Is that man never gom’ to come?* 
Those were his very words, sir. ‘Youll only need to wait a little longer,’ says I. 
‘Then I’ll wait in the open air, for I feel half choked,’ says he. ‘I’ll be back before 
long.’ And with that he ups and he outs, and all I could say wouldn’t hold him 
back." 

"Well, well, you did your best,” said Holmes as we walked into our room, "It’s 
very annoying, though, Watson. I was badly in need of a case, and this looks, from 
the man’s impatience, as if it were of importance. Hullol that’s not your pipe on 
the table. He must have left his behind him. A nice old brier with a good long 
stem of what the tobacconists call amber. I wonder how many real amber mouth¬ 
pieces there are in London? Some people think that a fly in it is a sign. Well, he 
must have been disturbed in his mind to leave a pipe behind him which he evi¬ 
dently values highly." 

"How do you know that he values it highly?" I asked. 

"Well, I should put the original cost of the pipe at seven and sixpence. Now it 
has, you see, been twice mended, once in the wooden stem and once in the amber. 
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Each of these mends, don^ as you observe, with silver bands, most have cost more 
than the pipe did originally. The man must value the pipe highly when he prefers 
to patch it up rather than buy a new one with the same money " 

^'Anything else?" I asked, for Holmes was turning the pipe about in his hand and 
staring at it in his peculiar pensive way. 

He held it up and tapped on it with his long, thin forefinger, as a professor 
might who was lecturing on a bone. 

"Pipes are occasionally of extraordinary interest," said he. "Nothing has more 
individuality, save perhaps watches and bootlaces. The indications here, however, 
are neither very marked nor very important. The owner is obviously a muscular 
man, left-handed, with an excellent set of teeth, careless in his habits, and with 
no need to practise economy.** 

My friend threw out the information in a very offhand way, but I saw that he 
cock^ his eye at me to see if 1 had followed his reasoning. 

"You think a man must be well-to-do if he smokes a seven-shilling pipe?** said I. 

"This is Grosvenor mixture at eightpence an ounce,** Holmes answered, knock¬ 
ing a little out on his palm. "As he might get an excellent smoke for half the price, 
he has no need to practise economy.** 

"And the other points?** 

"He has been in the habit of lighting his pipe at lamps and gas-jets. You can 
see that it is quite charred all down one side. Of course a match could not have 
done that. Why should a man hold a match to the side of his pipe? But you cannot 
light it at a lamp without getting the bowl charred. And it is all on the right side 
of the pipe. From that 1 gather that he is a left-handed man. You hold your own 
pipe to the lamp and see how naturally you, being right-handed, hold the left side 
to the flame. You might do it once the other way, but not as a constancy. This has 
always been held so. Then he has bitten through his amber. It takes a muscular, 
energetic fellow, and one with a good set of teeth, to do that. But if 1 am not mis¬ 
taken I hear him upon the stair, so we shall have something more interesting than 
his pipe to study." 

An instant later our door opened, and a tall young man entered the room. He 
was well but quietly dressed in a dark gray suit and carried a brown wideawake 
in his hand. 1 should have put him at about thirty, though he was really some 
years older. 

"I beg your pardon," said he with some embarrassment, "I suppose I should have 
knocked. Yes, of course I should have knocked. The fact is that I am a little upset, 
and you must put it all down to that" He passed his hand over his forehead like a 
man who is half dazed, and then fell rather tiian sat down upon a chair. 

"1 can see that you have not slept for a night or two," said Holmes in his easy, 
genial way. "That tries a man’s nerves more than work, and more even than pleas¬ 
ure. May I ask how I can help you?** 

"I wanted your advice, sir. 1 don’t know what to do, and my whole life seems to 
have gone to pieces.** 

"You wish to employ me as a consulting detective?" 

"Not that only. I want your opinion as a judicious man—as a man of the world. I 
want to know what I ought to do next. I hope to God you’ll be able to tell me." 

He spoke in little, sharp, jerky outbursts, and it seemed to me that to speak at 
all was very painful to him, and that his will all through was overrWng his 
inclinations. ' 
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""It’s a very delicate thing," said he. "One does not like to speak of one’s domestic 
affairs to strangers. It seems’^readful to discuss the conduct of one’s wife with two 
men whom I have never seen before. It’s horrible to have to do it. But I’ve got to 
the end of my tether, and I must have advice ” 

"My dear Mr. Grant Munro—began Holmes. 

Our visitor sprang from his chair. "What!" he cried, “you know my name?" 

"If you wish to preserve your incognito," said Holmes, smiling, "I would suggest 
that you cease to write your name upon the lining of your hat, or else that you turn 
the crown towards the person whom you are addressing. I was about to say that my 
friend and I have listened to a good many strange secrets in this room, and that 
we have had the good fortune to bring peace to many troubled souls. I trust that 
we may do as much for you. Might I beg you, as time may prove to be of im* 
portance, to furnish me with the facts of your case without further delay?" 

Our visitor again passed his hand over his forehead, as if he found it bitterly 
hard. From every gesture and expression 1 could see that he was a reserved, self- 
contained man, with a dash of pride in his nature, more likely to hide his wounds 
than to expose them. Then suddenly, with a fierce gesture of his closed hand, 
like one who throws reserve to the winds, he began: 

"The facts are these, Mr. Holmes," said he. "1 am a married man and have been 
so for three years. During that time my wife and I have loved each other as fondly 
and lived as happily as any two that ever were joined. We have not had a dif¬ 
ference, not one, in thought or word or deed. And now, since last Monday, there 
has suddenly sprung up a barrier between us, and I find that there is something in 
her life and m her thoughts of which 1 know as little as if she were the woman 
who brushes by me in the street. We are estranged, and I want to know why. 

"Now there is one thing that I want to impress upon you before I go any further, 
Mr. Holmes. E£Be loves me. Don’t let there be any mistake about that. She lov« 
me with her whole heart and soul, and never more than now, I know it. I feel it. 
I don’t want to argue about that. A man can tell easily enough when a woman 
loves him. But there’s this secret between us, and we can never be the same until 
it is cleared." 

"Kindly let me have the facts, Mr. Munro," said Holmes with some impatience. 

"I’ll tell you what I know about Effie’s history. She was a widow when I met her 
first, though quite young—only twenty-five. Her name then was Mrs. Hebron, She 
went out to America when she was young and lived in the town of Atlanta, where 
she married this Hebron, who was a lawyer with a good practice. They had one 
child, but the yellow fever broke out badly in the place, and both husband and 
child died of it. I have seen his death certificate. This sickened her of America, 
and she came back to live with a maiden aunt at Pinner, in Middlesex. I may 
mention that her husband had left her comfortably off, and that she had a capital 
of about four thousand five hundred pounds, which had been so well invested by 
him that it returned an average of seven per cent. She had only been six months 
at Pinner when I met her; we fell in love with each other, and we married a few 
weeks afterwards. 

"1 am a hop merchant myself, and as I have an income of seven or eight hundred, 
we found ourselves comfortably off and took a nice eighty-pound-a-year villa at 
Norbury, Our little place was very countrified, considenng tihat it is so close to 
town. We had an inn and two houses a little above us, and a single cottage at the 
other side of the fidd which faces us, and except those there were no houses until 
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you got halfway to the station My business took me mto town at certain seasons, 
but in summer I had less to do, and then in our country home my wife and I were 
)ust as happy as could be wished I tell you that there never was a shadow between 
us until this accursed a&air began 

‘There's one thing I ought to tell you before I go further When we mamed, my 
wife made over all her property to me~rather against my will, for I saw how 
awkward it would be if my business afiairs went wrong However, she would have 
It so, and it was done. Wdl, about six wedcs ago she came to me 
“ ‘Jack,' said she, ‘when you took my money you said that if ever 1 wanted any 
I was to ask you for it * 

“ ‘Certainly,’ said I ‘It's all your own' 

“ ‘Well,' said she, ‘I want a hundred pounds' 

“1 was a bit staggered at this, for I had imagined it was simply a new dress or 
something of the kind that she was after 
“ ‘What on earth for?' I asked 

“ ‘Oh,' said she in her playful way, ‘you said that you were only my banker, and 
bankers never ask questions, you know' 

“ ‘If you really mean it, of course you shall have the money,' said I 
“ ‘Oh, yes, I really mean it' 

“ ‘And you won't tell me what you want it for?’ 

“ ‘Some day, perhaps, but not just at present. Jack' 

‘^So I had to be content with that, though it was the first time that there had 
ever been any secret between us I gave her a check, and I never thought any more 
of the matter It may have nothing to do with what came afterwards, but I thought 
it only right to mention it 

‘Well, 1 told you just now that there is a cottage not far from our house There 
is just a field between us, but to reach it you have to go along the road and then 
turn down a lane Just beyond it is a nice little grove of Scotch firs, and 1 used to 
be very fond of strolling down there, for trees are always a neighbourly kind of 
thing The cottage had been standing empty this eight months, and it was a pity, 
for it was a pretty two-storied place, with an old-fashioned pozch and a honeysuckle 
about it I have stood many a time and thought what a neat little homestead it 
would make 

“Well, last Monday evening I was taking a stroll down that way when I met an 
empty van coming up the lane and saw a pile of carpets and things lying about on 
the grass-plot beside the porch It was clear that the cottage had at last been let 
1 walked past it, and then stopping, as an idle man might, I ran my eye over it 
and wondered what sort of folk they were who had come to live so near us And as 
1 looked I suddenly became aware that a face was watching me out of one of the 
upper windows 

“I don't know what there was about that face, Mr Holmes, but it seemed to 
send a chill right down my back I was some hi&t way off, so that I could not 
make out the features, but there was something unnatund and inhuman about the 
fece That was the impression that I had, and 1 moved quickly forward to get a 
nearer view of the person who was watching me But as I ^d so the face suddenly 
disappeared, so suddenly that it seemed to have been plucked away mto the dark 
ness of the room I stood for five minutes thinking the busmess over and trying 
to analyze my impressions. I could not tdl if the face was that of a man or a 
woman. It had bm too &r from me for that. But its colour was what had im* 
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pressed me most. It was of a livid chalky white, and with something set and rigid 
about it which was shocldligly unnatural. So disturbed was I that I determined 
to see a little more of the new inmates of the cottage. 1 approached and knocked 
at the door, which was instantly opened by a tall, gaunt woman with a harsh, for¬ 
bidding face. 

‘What may you be wantin'?' she asked in a Northern accent 

“ ‘I am your neighbour over yonder,' said I, nodding towards my house. ‘I see 
that you have only just moved in, so 1 thought that if 1 could be of any help to 
you in any—' 

“ ‘Ay, we'll just ask ye when we want ye,' said she, and shut the door in my 
face. Annoyed at the churlish rebuff, I turned my back and walked home. All 
evening, though I tried to think of other things, my mind would still turn to the 
apparition at the window and the rudeness of the woman. 1 determined to say 
nothing about the former to my wife, for she is a nervous, highly strung woman, 
and I had no wish that she should share the unpleasant impression which had 
been produced upon myself. I remarked to her, however, before I fell asleep, that 
the cottage was now occupied, to which she returned no reply. 

“I am usually an extremely sound sleeper. It has been a standing jest in the 
family that nothing could ever wake me during the night. And yet somehow on 
that particular night, whether it may have been the slight excitement produced 
by my little adventure or not I know not, but I slept much more lightly than 
usual. Half in my dreams 1 was dimly conscious that something was going on 
in the room, and gradually became aware that my wife had dressed herself and 
was slipping on her mantle and her bonnet. My lips were parted to murmur out 
some sleepy words of surprise or remonstrance at this untimely preparation, when 
suddenly my half-opened eyes fell upon her face, illuminated by the candle-light, 
and astonishment held me dumb. She wore an expression such as I had never 
seen beforc—such as I should have thought her incapable of assuming. She was 
deadly pale and breathing fast, glancing furtively towards the bed as she fastened 
her mantle to see if she had disturbed me. Then, thinking that 1 was sbll asleep, 
she slipped noiselessly from the room, and an instant later 1 heard a sharp aeak- 
ing which could only come from the hinges of the front door. I sat up in bed and 
rapped my knuckles against the rail to make certain that I was truly awake. Then 
1 took my watch from under the pillow. It was three in the morning. What on 
this earth could my wife be doing out on the country road at three in the inoming? 

“I had sat for about twenty minutes turning the thing over in my mind and 
trying to find some possible explanation. The more I thought, the more extraor¬ 
dinary and inexplicable did it appear. I was still puzzling over it when I heard 
the door gently close again, and her footsteps coming up the stairs. 

“ ‘Where in the world have you been, EfiBe?' I asked as she entered. 

“She gave a violent start and a kind of gasping cry when I spoke, and that cry 
and start troubled me more than all the rest, for there was something indescribably 
guilty about them. My wife had always been a woman of a frank, open nature, 
and it gave me a chill to sec her slinking into her own room and crymg out and 

wincing when her own husband spoke to her. ^ 

“ ‘You awake, Jack!' she cried with a nervous laugh. Why, I thought that nothing 
could awake you.' 

•“Where have you been?'I asked, more sternly. 

“T don't wonder that you are surprised/ said she, and I could sec that her 
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fingers were trembling as she undid the fastenings of her mantle. "Why, I never 
remember having done such a thing in my life before The fact is that 1 felt as 
though 1 were choking and had a perfect longing for a breath of fresh air 1 really 
think that I should have fainted if I had not gone out I stood at the door for a 
few minutes, and now 1 am quite myself again * 

**A11 the time that she was telling me this story she never once looked in my 
direction, and her voice was quite unlike her usual tones It was evident to me 
that she was saying what was false I said nothing in reply, but turned my face 
to the wall, sick at heart, with my mind filled with a thousand venomous doubts 
and suspicions What was it that my wife was concealing from me? Where had 
she been dunng that strange expedition? 1 felt that 1 should have no peace until 1 
knew, and yet I shrank from asking her again after once she had told me what was 
false All the rest of the night I tossed and tumbled, framing theory after theoiy, 
each more unlikely than the last. 

'*1 should have gone to the City that day, but I was too disturbed m my mind 
to be able to pay attenbon to business matters My wife seemed to be as upset 
as myself, and 1 could see from the little quesboning glances which she kept shoob 
ing at me that she understood that I dis^lieved her statement, and that she was 
at her wit’s end what to do. We hardly exchanged a word dunng breakfast, and 
immediately afterwards I went out for a walk that I might think the matter out 
in the fresh morning air. 

went as far as the Crystal Palace, spent an hour in the grounds, and was back 
in Norbury by one o’clock. It happened that my way took me past the cottage, 
and 1 stopped for an instant to look at the windows and to see if 1 could catch a 
glimpse of the sbange face which had looked out at me on the day before As 1 
stood there, imagine my surprise, Mr. Holmes, when the door suddenly opened 
and my wife walked out 

**1 was struck dumb with astonishment at the sight of her, but my emotions 
were nothing to those which showed themselves upon her face when our eyes met 
She seemed for an instant to wish to shnnk back inside the house again, and then, 
seeing how useless all concealment must be, she came forward, with a very white 
face and frightened eyes which belied the smile upon her lips 

"" "Ah, Jack,’ she said, "I have just been in to see if I can be of any assistance 
to our new neighbours Why do you look at me like that, Jack? You are not angry 
with me?' 

" "So,' said I, "this is where you went dunng the night ’ 

"" "What do you mean?’ she cned 

"* "You came here. 1 am sure of it Who are these people that you should visit 
them at such an hour?' 

"" ‘I have not been here before.’ 

"" "How can you tell me what you know is false?’ I cned. ‘Your very voice changes 
as you speak. When have 1 ever had a secret from you? I shall enter that cottage, 
and 1 shall probe the matter to the bottom.’ 

“"No, no, Jack, for God’s sake!’ she gasped in uncontrollable emobon. Then, 
as I approached the door, she seized my sleeve and pulled me back with convulsive 
stien^. 

“ ‘I implore you not to do this, Jack,’ she cned. "I swear that I will teD you cvciy' 
thing some day, but nothing but misery can come of it if you enter that cottage' 
Then, as I tried to shake her off, she dung to me m a frenzy of entreaty^ 
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‘‘Trust me, Jackr she cried. Trust me only this once. You will never have 
cause to regret it. You khow that I would not have a secret from you if it were 
not for your own sake. Our whole lives are at stake in this. If you come home 
with me all will be well. If you force your way into that cottage all is ovet between 
us.' 

“There was such earnestness, such despair, in her manner that her words ar¬ 
rested me, and 1 stood irresolute before the door. 

“ ‘1 will trust you on one condition, and on one condition only,’ said I at last. 
‘It is that this mystery comes to an end from now. You are at liberty to preserve 
your secret, but you must promise me that there shall be no more nightly visits, 
no more doings which are kept from my knowledge. 1 am willing to forget those 
which are past if you will promise that riiere shall be no more in the future/ 

“ ‘1 was sure that you would trust me,* she cried with a great sigh of relief. ‘It 
shall be just as you wish. Come away-oh, come away up to the house.* 

“Still pulling at my sleeve, she led me away from Ae cottage. As we went 1 
glanced back, and there was that yellow livid face watching us out of the upper 
window. What link could there be between that creature and my wife? Or how 
could the coarse, rough woman whom I had seen the day before be connected 
with her? It was a strange puzzle, and yet 1 knew that my mind could never know 
ease again until I had solved it. 

“For two days after this I stayed at home, and my wife appeared to abide loyally 
by our engagement, for, as far as 1 know, she never stirred out of the bouse. On 
the third day, however, I had ample evidence that her solemn promise was not 
enough to hold her back from this secret influence which drew her away from her 
husband and her duty. 

“1 had gone into town on that day, but I returned by the 2:40 instead of the 
3 . 36 , which is my usual train. As I entered the house the maid ran into the hall 
with a startled face. 

“ ‘Where is your mistress?’ I asked. 

“ ‘1 think that she has gone out for a walk,* she answered. 

“My mind was instantly filled with suspicion. I rushed upstairs to make sure 
that she was not in the bouse. As I did so 1 happened to glance out of one of the 
upper windows and saw the maid with whom I had just been speaking running 
across the field in the direction of the cottage. Then of course I saw exactly what 
it all meant. My wife had gone over there and had asked the servant to call her if 
1 should return. Tingling with anger, 1 rushed down and hurried across, determined 
to end the matter once and forever. I saw my wife and the maid hurrying back 
along the lane, but I did not stop to speak with them. In the cottage lay the secret 
which was casting a shadow over my life. I vowed that, come what might, it 
should be a secret no longer. I did not even knock when I reached it, but turned 
the handle and rushed into the passage. 

“It was all still and quiet upon the ground floor. In the kitchen a kettle was 
singing on the fire, and a large black cat lay coiled up in the basket; but there 
was no sign of the woman whom I had seen before. I ran into the other room, 
but it was equally deserted. Then I rushed up the stairs only to find two other 
rooms empty and deserted at the top. There was no one at all in the whole house. 
The fumituie and pictures were of the most common and vulgar description, save 
in the one chamb^ at the window of which 1 had seen the strange face. That 
was comfortable and degant, and all my suspicions rose into a fierce, bitter flame 
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when I saw that on the mantelpiece stood a copy of a full-length photograph of 
my wife, which had been taken at my request only three months ago. 

"I stayed long enough to make certain that the house was absolutely empty. 
Then 1 left it, feeling a weight at my heart such as I had never had bdore. My 
wife came out into the hall as I entered my house; but 1 was too hurt and angry 
to speak with her, and, pushing past her, 1 made my way into my study. She fol¬ 
lowed me, however, before 1 could close the door. 

1 am sorry that 1 broke my promise. Jack,* said she, 'but if you knew all the 
circumstances I am sure that you would forgive me.’ 

“ Tell me everything, then,* said 1. 

** '1 cannot. Jack, I cannot,* she cried. 

" 'Until you tell me who it is that has been living in that cottage, and who it 
is to whom you have given that photograph, there can never be any confidence 
between us,* said 1, and breakmg away from her I left the house, lliat was yes¬ 
terday, Mr. Holmes, and I have not seen her since, nor do 1 know anything more 
about this strange business. It is the first shadow that has come between us, and 
it has so shaken me that I do not know what I should do for the best. Suddenly 
this morning it occurred to me that you were the man to advise me, so 1 have 
hurried to you now, and 1 place myself unreservedly in your hands. If there is 
any point which 1 have not made clear, pray question me about it. But, above 
all, tell me quickly what I am to do, for this misery is more than I can bear.** 

Holmes and I had listened with the utmost interest to this eictraordinaiy state¬ 
ment, which had been delivered in the jerky, broken fashion of a man who is 
under the influence of extreme emotion. My companion sat silent now for some 
time, with his chin upon his hand, lost in thought. 

'Tell me,” said he at last, "could you swear that this was a man’s face which 
you saw at the window?” 

'Tlacfa time that I saw it I was some distance away from it, so that it is impos¬ 
sible for me to say.” 

”You appear, however, to have been disagreeably impressed by it.” 

Tt seemed to be of an unusual colour and to have a strange rigidity about the 
features. When 1 approached it vanished with a jerk.” 

"How long is it since your wife asked you for a hundred pounds?” 

"Nearly two months.” 

"Have you ever seen a photograph of her first husband?” 

"No, there was a great fiire at Atlanta very shortly after his death, and all her 
papers were destroyed.” 

"And yet she had a certificate of death. You say that you saw it.” 

"Yes, she got a duplicate after the fixe.” 

"Did you ever meet anyone who knew her in America?” 

"No” 

"Did she ever talk of revisiting the place?” 

"No” 

"Or get letters from it?” 

"No.” 

"Thank you. I should Uke to think over the matter a little now. If the cottage 
is now pennanently deserted we may have some difficulty. If, on the other hand, 
as 1 frui^ is more likely, the inmates were warned of your coming and left before 
you ente^ yesterday, then they may be back now, and we should dear it all op 
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easily. Let me advise you, then, to return to Norbury and to examine the win¬ 
dows of the cottage again, ff you have reason to believe that it is inhabited, do 
not force your way in, but send a wire to my friend and me. We shall be with 
you within an hour of receiving it, and we shall then very soon get to the bottom 
of the business.*’ 

“And if it is still empty?" 

“In that case I shall come out to-morrow and talk it over with you. Good-bye, 
and, above all, do not fret until you know that you really have a cause for it." 

“I am afraid that this is a bad business, Watson," said my companion as he 
returned after accompanying Mr. Grant Munro to the door. “What do you make 
of it?" 

“It had an ugly sound," I answered. 

“Yes. There's blackmail in it, or I am much mistaken." 

“And who is the blackmailer?" 

“Wdl, it must be the creature who lives in the only comfortable room in the 
place and has her photograph above his fireplace. Upon my word, Watson, there 
is something very attractive about that livid face at iht window, and 1 would not 
have missed the case for worlds." 

“You have a theory?” 

“Yes, a provisional one. But I shall be surprised if it does not turn out to be 
conect. This woman’s first husband is in that cottage." 

“Why do you think so?" 

“How else can we explain her frenzied anxiety that her second one should not 
enter it? The facts, as I read them, are somethmg like this: This woman was mar- 
ned m America. Her husband developed some hateful quahbes, or shah we say 
he contracted some loathsome disease and became a leper or an imbecile? She 
flies from him at last, returns to England, changes her name, and starts her hfe, 
as she thinks, afresh. She has been married three years and bdieves that her posi¬ 
tion is quite secure, having shown her husband the death certificate of some man 
whose name she has assumed, when suddenly her whereabouts is discovered by 
her first husband, or, we may suppose, by some unscrupulous woman who has at¬ 
tached herself to the invalid. Tl^ write to the wife and threaten to come and 
expose her. She asks for a hundred pounds and endeavours to buy them oflF. They 
come in spite of it, and when the husband mentions casually to the wife that 
there are newcomers in the cottage, she knows in some way that they are her pur¬ 
suers. She waits until her husband is asleep, and then she rushes down to endeavour 
to persuade them to leave her in peace. Having no success, she goes again next 
morning, and her husband meets her, as he has told us, as she comes out She 
promises him then not to go there again, but two days afterwards the hope of 
getting rid of those dreadful neighbours was too strong for her, and she made 
another attempt taking down with her the photograph which had probably been 
demanded from her. In the midst of this interview the maid rushed in to say that 
the master had come home, on which the wife, knowing that he would come 
straight down to the cottage^ hurried the inmates out at &e back door, into the 
grove of fir-trees, probably, which was mentioned as standing near. In this way he 
found the place deserted. I shall be veiy much surpris^ however, if it is still 
so when he reconnoitres it this evening. What do you think of my theory?" 

“It is all soxiniie." 

“Birt at kaat it oovea all iie facta. When new facta come to out knendedee 
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which cannot be covered by it» it will be time enough to reconsider it. We can do 
nothing more until we have a message from our fnend at Norbury.” 

But we had not a very long time to wait for that. It came just as we had finished 
our tea. 


The cottage is still tenanted [it said]. Have seen the face again at the 
window. Will meet the seven-o'clock tram and will take no steps until you 
amve. 

He was waiting on the platform when we stepped out» and we could see in the 
light of the station lamps that he was very pale, and quivering with agitabon. 

*They are still there, Mr. Holmes," said he, laying his hand hard upon my 
fnend's sleeve. "1 saw lights in the cottage as 1 came down. We shall settle it now 
once and for all." 

"What IS your plan, then?" asked Holmes as he walked down the dark tiee-lined 
road 

"1 am going to force my way in and see for myself who is m the house. I wish 
you both to be there as witnesses." 

"You are quite determined to do this in spite of your wife's warning that it is 
better that you should not solve the mystery?" 

"Yes, I am determined." 

"Well, I think that you are in the right. Any truth is better than indefinite 
doubt. We had better go up at once. Of course, legally, we are putting ourselves 
hopelessly in the wrong, but I think that it is worth it ” 

It was a very dark night, and a thin ram began to fall as we turned from the 
highroad into a narrow lane, deeply rutted, with hedges on either side Mr Grant 
Munro pushed impatiently forward, however, and wc stumbled after him as best 
we could. 

'There are the lights of my house," he murmured, pointing to a glimmer among 
the trees "And here is the cottage which I am going to enter" 

We turned a comer m the lane as he spoke, and there was the building close 
beside us A yellow bar falling across the black foreground showed that the dooi 
was not quite closed, and one window in the upper story was bnghtly illuminated 
As we looked, we saw a dark blur moving across the blind. 

"There is that creature!" cned Grant Munro. "You can see for yourselves that 
someone is there. Now follow me, and we shall soon know all." 

We approached the door, but suddenly a woman appeared out of the shadov^ 
and stood in the golden track of the lamplight. I could not see her face m tiie 
darkness, but her arms were thrown out m an attitude of entreaty. 

"For God’s sake, don't, Jackl" she cned. "I had a presentiment that you would 
come this evening. Think better of it, dear! Trust me again, and you will never 
have cause to regret it ” 

“I have trusted you too long, Effie," he cned sternly. "Leave go of me! I must 
pass you. My fnends and I are going to settle this matter once and forever!” 
pushed her to one side, and we followed closely after him. As he threw the door 
open an old woman ran out in front of him and tned to bar his passage, but he 
thrust her back, and an instant afterwards wc were all upon the stairs. Grant 
Munro rushed into the lighted room at the top, and we entered at his heels. 

It was a cosy, well«fumished apartment, with two candles burning upon tht 
table and two upon the mantelpiece. In the comer, stooping over a desk, there 
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what appeared to be a little girl. Her face was turned away as we entered, but we 
could see that she was dresled in a red frock, and that she had long white gloves 
on. As she whisked round to us, I gave a cry of surprise and horror. The face which 
she turned towards us was of the strangest livid tint, and the features were ab* 
solutely devoid of any expression. An instant later the mystery was explained. 
Holmes, with a laugh, passed his hand behind the child’s ear, a mask peeled off 
from her countenance, and there was a little coal-black negress, with all her white 
teeth flashing in amusement at our amazed faces. 1 burst out laughing, out of 
sympathy with her merriment; but Grant Munro stood staring, with his hand 
clutching his throat. 

“My God!” he cried. “What can be the meaning of this?” 

“I will tell you the meaning of it,” cried the lady, sweeping into the room with 
a proud, set face. “You have forced me, against my own judgment, to tell you, 
and now we must both make the best of it. My husband died at Atlanta. My child 
survived.” 

‘Tour child?” 

She drew a large silver locket from her bosom. "You have never seen this open.” 

“I understood that it did not open.” 

She touched a spring, and the front hinged back. There was a portrait within 
of a man strikingly handsome and intelligent-looking, but bearing unmistakable 
signs upon his features of his African descent. 

“That is John Hebron, of Atlanta,” said the lady, “and a nobler man never 
walked the earth. I cut myself off from my race in order to wed him, but never 
once while he lived did 1 for an instant regret it. It was our misfortune that our 
only child took after his people rather than mine. It is often so in such matches, 
and little Lucy is darker hr than ever her father was. But dark or fair, she is my 
own dear little girlie, and her mother’s pet.” The little creature ran across at the 
words and nestled up against the lady's dress. “When I left her in America,” she 
continued, “it was only because her health was weak, and the change might have 
done her harm. She was given to the care of a faithful Scotch woman who had 
once been our servant. Never for an instant did I dream of disowning her as my 
child. But when chance threw you in my way, Jack, and I learned to love you, I 
feared to tell you about my child. God forgive me, 1 feared that I should lose 
you, and I had not the courage to tell you. I had to choose between you, and in my 
weakness 1 turned away from my own little girl. For three years I have kept her 
existence a secret from you, but I heard from the nuree, and 1 knew that iH was 
well with her. At last, however, there came an overwhelming desire to see the 
child once more. I struggled against it, but in vain. Though I knew the danger, I 
determined to have the child over, if it were but for a few weeks. I sent a hundred 
pounds to the nurse, and I gave her instructions about this cottage, so that she 
might come as a neighbour, without my appearing to be in any way connected 
With her. I pushed my precautions so far as to order her to keep the child in the 
house during the daytime, and to cover up her little face and hands so that even 
those who might see her at the window should not gossip about there being a 
black child in the neighbourhood. If I had been less cautious I might have been 
more wise, but 1 was half crazy with fear that you should learn the truth. 

Tt was yod who told me first that the cottage was occupied. I should have waited 
for the morning, but 1 could not sleep for excitement, and so at last I slipped 
out, knowing how difficult it is to awake you. But you saw me go, and that was 
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Ae beginning of my troubles. Next day you had my secret at your metcy» but 
you nobly refrained from punning your advantage. Three days later, however, the 
nurse and child only just escaped from tlie back door as you rushed in at the front 
one. And now to-night you at last know all, and I ask you what is to become of us, 
my child and me?*' She clasped her hands and waited for an answer. 

It was a long ten minutes before Grant Munro broke the silence, and when his 
answer came it was one of which I love to think. He lifted the little child, kissed 
her, and then, still carrying her, he held his other hand out to his wife and turned 
towards the door. 

“We can talk it over more comfortably at home,” said he. “I am not a very good 
man, Effie, but 1 think that I am a better one than you have given me credit for 
bemg.” 

Holmes and 1 followed them down the lane, and my friend plucked at my 
sleeve as we came out. 

“I think,” said he, “that we shall be of more use in London tlian in Norbury.” 

Not another word did he say of the case until late that night, when he was turn¬ 
ing away, with his lighted candle, for his bedroom. 

“Watson,” said he, “if it should ever strike you that I am getting a little over¬ 
confident in my powers, or giving less pains to a case than it deserves, kindly whis¬ 
per ‘Norbuiy* in my car, and I shall be infinitely obliged to you.” 


THE STOCKSROKER^S CLERK 

Shortly after my marriage 1 had bought a connection in the Paddington distnct. 
Old Mr. Farquhar, from whom I purchased it, had at one time an excellent gen¬ 
eral practice; but his age, and an afifiiction of the nature of St. Vitus's dance from 
which he suffered, had very much thinned it. The public not unnatuially goes 
on the principle that he who would heal others must himsdf be whole, and looks 
askance at the curative powers of the man whose own case is beyond the reach 
of his drugs. Thus as my predecessor weakened his practice declined, until when 
I purchased it from him it had sunk from twelve hundred to little more than three 
hundred a year. I had confidence, however, in my own youth and energy and was 
convinced that in a very few years the concern would be as flourishing as ever. 

For three months after taking over the practice I was kept very closely at work 
and saw little of my fnend Sherlock Holmes, for 1 was too busy to visit Baker 
Street, and he seldom went anywhere himself save upon professional business. I 
was surprised, therefor^ when, one morning m June, as I sat reading the British 
Medical faurmd after breakfast, I beard a ring at the bell, followed by the high, 
somewhat strident tones of my old companion's voice. 

“Ah, my dear Watson,” said hc^ striding into the room, “I am very delighted 
to see youl I trust that Mrs. Watson has entirely recovered from all the litQe ex¬ 
citements connected with our adventure of the Sign of Four.” 

“Thank you, we are both very well,” said I, shaking him warmly by the hand. 

“And I hope, also,” he continued, sitting down in the rocking*chair, “that the 
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cares of medical practice have not entirely obliterated the interest which you used 
to take in our little deductife problems.’* 

**00 the contrary,” I answered, ^'it was only last night that I was looking over 
my old notes, and classifying some of our past results.” 

"I trust that you don’t consider your collection closed.” 

"Not at all. 1 should wish nothing better than to have some more of such 
experiences.” 

"To-day, for example?” 

"Yes, to^ay, if you like.” 

"And as far oS as Birmingham?” 

"Certainly, if you wish it.” 

"And the practice?” 

"I do my neighbour’s when he goes. He is always ready to work off the debt.” 

"Hal noising could be better,” said Holmes, leaning back in his chair and looking 
keenly at me from under his half-closed lids. "I perceive that you have been unwell 
lately. Summer colds arc always a little trying.” 

"1 was confined to the house by a severe chill for three days last week. 1 thought, 
however, that I had cast off every trace of it.” 

"So you have. You look remarkably robust ” 

"How, then, did you know of it?” 

"My dear fellow, you know my methods.” 

"You deduced it, then?” 

"Certainly.” 

"And from what?” 

"From your slippers.” 

I glanced down at the new patent-leathers which I was wearing. "How on earth 
—” I began, but Holmes answered my question before it was asked. 

"Youi slippers are new,” he said. "Tou could not have had them more than 
a few weeks. The soles which you are at this moment presenting to me are slightly 
scorched. For a moment I thought they might have got wet and been burned in 
the drying. But near the instep there is a small circular wafer of paper with the 
shopman’s hieroglyphics upon it. Damp would of course have removed this. You 
had, then, been sitting with your feet outstretched to the fire, which a man would 
hardly do even in so wet a June as this if he were in his full health ” 

Like all Holmes’s reasoning the thing seemed simplicity itself when it was once 
explained. He read the thought upon my features, and his smile had a tinge of 
bitterness. 

"I am afraid that I rather give myself away when I explain,” said he. "Results 
without causes are much more impressive. You are ready to come to Birmingham, 
then?” 

"Certainly. What is the case?” 

"You shall hear it all in the train. My client is outside in a four-wheder. Can 
you come at once?” 

"In an instant.” I scribbled a note to my neighbour, rushed upstain to explain 
the matter to my wife, and {oined Holmes upon the doorstqp. 

"Your neighbour is a doctor,” said he, nodding at die brass plate. 

"Yes, he bought a practice as I did.” 

"An old-established one?” 

"Just the same as mine. Both have been ever since the bouses were built” 
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'*Ahl then yoo got hold of the best of the two " 

"1 think I did But how do you know?** 

""By the steps, my boy. Yours are worn three inches deeper than his But this 
gentleman m the cab is my client, Mr Hall Pycroft Allow me to introduce you 
to him Whip your hone up, cabby, for we have only )ust time to catch our tram " 
The man whom 1 found myself facing was a well-built, fresh-complexioned 
young fellow, with a frank, honest face and a slight, cnsp, yellow moustache He 
wore a very shiny top-hat and a neat suit of sober black, which made him look 
what he was-a smart young City man, of the class who have been labelled cockneys, 
but who give us our crack volunteer regiments, and who turn out more fine 
athletes and sportsmen than any body of men m these islands His round, ruddy 
face was naturally full of cheeriness, but the comers of his mouth seemed to me to 
be pulled down in a half-comical distress It was not, however, until we were in 
a first-class carriage and well started upon our journey to Birmingham that I was 
able to learn what the trouble was which had dnven him to Sherlock Holmes 
"We have a clear ran here of seventy minutes," Holmes remarked "I want you, 
Mr Hall Pycroft, to tell my fnend your very interesting experience exactly as you 
have told it to me, or with more detail if possible It will be of use to me to hear 
the succession of events again It is a case, Watson, which may prove to have some 
thing in it, or may prove to have nothing, but which, at least, presents those unusual 
and outr4 features which are as dear to you as they are to me Now, Mr Pycroft, 
I shall not interrupt you again " 

Our young companion looked at me with a twinkle in his eye 
"The worst of the story is," said he, "that 1 show myself up as such a confounded 
fool Of course it may work out all nght, and I don't see that I could have done 
otherwise, but if I have lost my cnb and get nothing in exchange I shall fed what 
a soft Johnny I have been Tm not very good at telling a story, Dr Watson, but 
it is like this with me 

“I used to have a billet at Coxon & Woodhouse's, of Draper Gardens, but they 
were let m early in the spnng through the Venezuelan loan, as no doubt you 
remember, and came a nasty cropper I have been with them five years, and old 
Coxon gave me a ripping go^ testimonial when the smash came, but of course we 
clerks were all turned adnft, the twenty-seven of us I tned here and tned there, 
but there were lots of other chaps on the same lay as myself, and it was a perfect 
frost for a long time I had been taking three pounds a week at Coxon's, and 1 had 
saved about seventy of them, but I soon worked my way through that and out 
at the other end I was fairly at the end of my tether at last, and could hardly find 
the stamps to answer the adverbsements or the envelopes to stick them to I had 
worn out my boots paddling up office stairs, and I seemed just as far from getting 
a billet as ever 

"At last I saw a vacancy at Mawson & Williams's, the great stock-broking firm 
in Lombard Street I dare say E C is not much in your line, but I can tell you 
that this is about the richest house in London The advertisement was to be 
answered by letter only I sent in my testimonial and application, but without the 
least hope of getting it. Back came an answer by return, saying that if I would 
appear next Monday I might take over my new duties at once, provided that my 
appearance was satisfactory No one knows how these things are worked Some 
people say that the manager just plunges his hand into the heap and takes the 
first that comes Anyhow it was my innings that time, and 1 don't ever wish to 
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feel better pleased. The screw was a pound a wedc rise, and fhe duties fust about 
the same as at Coxon’s. ^ 

**And now I come to the queer part of the business. I was in diggings out 
Hampstead way, 17 Potter's Terrace. Well, I was sitting doing a smoke that very 
evening after 1 had been promised the appointment, when up came my landlady 
with a card which had 'Arthur Pinner, Financial Agent,' printed upon it. 1 had 
never heard the name before and could not imagine what he wanted with me, but 
of course I asked her to show him up. In he walked, a middle-sized, dark-haired, 
dark-eyed, black-bearded man, with a touch of the sheeny about his nose. He had 
a brisk kind of way with him and spoke sharply, like a man who knew the value of 
time. 

** ‘Mr. Hall Pycroft, I believe?' said he. 

“ ‘Yes, sir,' I answered, pushing a chair towards him. 

“ ‘Lately engaged at Coxon & Woodhouse's?' 

“‘Yes, sir.' 

“ ‘And now on the staff of Mawson's.' 

“‘Quite so.' 

“ ‘Well,' said he, ‘the fact is that I have heard some really extraordinary stories 
about your financial ability. You remember Parker, who used to be Coxon's 
manager. He can never say enough about it.' 

“Of course I was pleased to hear this. I had always been pretty sharp in the 
office, but I had never dreamed that I was talked about in the City in this fashion. 

“ ‘You have a good memory?' said he. 

“ ‘Pretty fair,' I answered modestly. 

“ ‘Have you kept in touch with the market while you have been out of work?' 
he asked. 

“ ‘Yes. I read the stock-exchange list every morning.' 

“ ‘Now that shows real application!* he cried. ‘That is the way to prosper! You 
won't mind my testing you, will you? Let me see. How are Aynhires?' 

“ *A hundred and six and a quarter to a hundred and five and seven-eighths.* 

“ ‘And New Zealand consolidated?' 

“ ‘A hundred and four.' 

“‘And British Broken Hills?' 

“ ‘Seven to scven-and-six.' 

“ ‘Wonderful!' he cried with his hands up. This quite fits in with all that I 
had heard. My boy, my boy, you are very much too good to be a dark at Mawson'sl* 

“This outburst rather astonished me, as you can think. ‘Wdl,* said I, ‘other peo¬ 
ple don’t think quite so much of me as you seem to do, Mr. Pinner. I had a hard 
enough fight to get this berth, and I am very glad to have it.* 

“ ‘Pooh, man; you should soar above it. You are not m your true sphere. Now, 
ril tell you how it stands with me. What 1 have to offer is httle enough when 
measured by your ability, but when compared with Mawson's it's light to dark. 
Let me see. When do you go to Mawson's?' 

“‘On Monday.' 

“ ‘Ha, hal I think I would risk a little sporting flutter that you don't go there at 
all.' 

“ ‘Not go to Mawson's?* 

“ ‘No, sir. By that day you will be the business manager of tiie Franco-M^nd 
Hardware Company, Limited, with a hundred and tbirty-fou» branches in the 
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towns and vQlag^ of France, not counting one m Brussels and one m San Remo/ 
*nns took my breath away. 1 never heard of it/ said I. 

“ Very likely not It has been kept very quiet for the capital was all privately 
subscnb^, and it’s too good a thing to let the public into. My brother, Harry 
Pinner, is promoter, and )Oins the board after allotment as managing director. He 
knew I was in the swim down here and asked me to pick up a good man cheap. 
A young, pushing man with plenty of snap about him. Parker spoke of you, and 
that brought me here to-mght. We can only offer you a beggarly five hundred to 
start with.* 

“ ‘Five hundred a year!* I shouted. 

** 'Only that at the beginning, but you are to have an over-nding commission 
of one per cent on all business done by your agents, and you may take my word 
for It that this will come to more than your salary * 

'"But I know nothing about hardware * 

“ Tut, my boy, you know about figures * 

"My head buzzed, and I could hardly sit still in my chair But suddenly a little 
chill of doubt came upon me 

“'I must be frank with you,* said 1. 'Mawson only gives me two hundred, but 
Mawson is safe. Now, really, I know so little about your company that—* 

"‘Ah, smart, smartl* he cned m a kind of ecstasy of delight. ‘You are the very 
man for us. You are not to be talked over, and quite nght, too. Now, here’s a note 
for a hundred pounds, and if you think that we can do business you may )u$t slip 
It into your pocket as an advance upon your salary * 

" That IS very handsome,* said I. ‘^^en should I take over my new duties?* 
" ‘Be in Birmingham to-morrow at one,* said he ‘I have a note in my pocket 
here which you will take to my brother You will find him at lafis Corporation 
Street, where the temporary offices of the company are situated. Of course he 
must confirm your engagement, but between ourselves it will be all nght.* 

" ‘Really, I hardly know how to express my gratitude, Mr. Pinner/ said I. 

"‘Not at all, my boy. You have only got your deserts. There arc one or two 
small things-mere formahties^-which I must arrange with you. You have a bit 
of paper beside you there. Kindly wnte upon it "I am perfectly willmg to act as 
business manager to the Franco-Midland Hardware Company, Limited, at a 
minimum salary of £ 500 .** * 

"1 did as he asked, and he put the paper in his pocket. 

" ‘There is one other detail,* said he. ‘What do you intend to do about Mawson’s?* 
"I had forgotten all about Mawson’s in my joy. Til write and resign,* said I. 
"‘Precisely what I don’t want you to do. 1 had a row over you with Mawson’s 
manager. I had gone up to ask him about you, and he was very offensive; accused 
me of coaxmg you away from the service of the firm, and that sort of thing. At 
last I fairly lost my temper. "If you want good men you should pay them a good 
price,** said I. 

" ‘ "He would rather have our small pnoe than your big one,** said he. 

" ‘ “I*U lay you a fiver,** said I, "that when he has my offer you*!! never so much 
as hear from him again.** 

" ‘ "Donel" said he. "We picked him out of the gutter, and he won’t leave us 
so easily.** Those were his very words.* 

" ‘The impudent scoundrel!* I cned. Tve never so much as seen hun in my 
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life. Why should I consider him in any way? I shall certainly not write if you 
would rather I didn't/ 

"GoodI That's a promise/ said he, rising from his chair. 'Well, I'm delighted 
to have got so good a man for my brother. Here’s your advance of a hundred 
pounds, and here is the letter. Make a note of the address, 126B Corporation Street, 
and remember that one o'clock to-morrow is your appointment. Good-night, and 
may you have all the fortune that you deservel* 

"Tliat's just about all that passed between us, as near as I can remember. You 
can imagine. Dr. Watson, how pleased I was at such an extraordinary bit of good 
fortune. 1 sat up half the night hugging myself over it, and next day I was oS to 
Birmingham in a train that would take me in plenty time for my appointment. 
1 took my things to a hotel in New Street, and then I made my way to the address 
which had been given me. 

^'It was a quarter of an hour before my time, but I thought that would make 
no difference. i 26 b was a passage between two large shops, which led to a winding 
stone stair, from which there were many flats, let as offices to companies or 
professional men. The names of the occupants were painted at the bottom on the 
wall, but there was no such name as the Franco-Midland Hardware Company, 
Limited. I stood for a few minutes with^my heart in my boots, wondenng whether 
the whole thing was an elaborate hoax or not, when up came a man and addressed 
me. He was very like the chap I had seen the night before, the same figure and 
voice, but he was clean-shaven and his hair was lighter. 

** ‘Are you Mr. Hall Pycroft?' he asked. 

"‘Yes,' said I, 

" ‘Oh! I was expecting you, but you are a tnfle before your time. I had a note 
from my brother this morning in which he sang your praises very loudly.* 

" 'I was just looking for the offices when you came.' 

"‘We have not got our name up yet, for we only secured these temporary 
premises last week. Come up with me, and we will talk the matter over.' 

"I followed him to the top of a very lofty stair, and there, right under the 
slates, were a couple of empty, dusty little rooms, uncarpeted and uncurtained, 
into which he led me. I had thought of a great office with shining tables and rows 
of clerks, such as I was used to, and I daresay I stared rather straight at the two 
deal chairs and one little table, which with a ledger and a waste-paper basket, 
made up the whole furniture. 

“ ‘Don't be disheartened, Mr. Pycroft,’ said my new acquaintance, seeing the 
length of my face. ‘Rome was not built in a day, and we have lots of money at 
our backs, though we don't cut much dash yet in offices. Pray sit down, and let 
me have your letter,' 

"I gave it to him, and he read it over very carefully, 

" ‘You seem to have made a vast impression upon my brother Arthur,' said he, 
‘and I know that he is a pretty shrewd ^udge. He swears by London, you know; 
and I by Birmingham; but this time I shall follow his advice. Pray consider your¬ 
self definitely engaged.' 

" 'What are my duties?' I asked. 

" ‘You will eventually manage the great depot in Paris, which will pour a flood 
of English orocke^ into the shops of a hundred and thirty-four agents in France. 
The purchase will be completed in a week, and meanwhile you will remain in 
Birmingham and make yourself useful.' 
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'Tor answer, he took a big red book out of a drawer. 

‘"This is a directory <rf Pans,’ said he, ‘with the trades after the names of the 
people. I want you to take it home snth you, and to mark off all the hardware- 
sdOers, with their addresses. It would be of the greatest use to me to have them.' 

"‘Surely, there are classified lists?’ I suggested. 

"‘Not reliable ones. Ibeir system is different from ours. Stick at it. and let me 
have toe lists by Monday, at twelve. Good-day, Mr. Pycroft. If you continue to 
show aeal and intdligenoe you will find the company a good master.’ 

"I went back to the hotd with the big book under my arm, and with very 
conflicting fedings in my breast On toe one hand, I was definitely engaged and had 
a hundred pounds in my pocket; on the other, the look of the offices, the absence 
of naoae mi the wall, and other of the points which would strike a business man 
had left a bad impression as to the position of my employers. However, come 
what might, I had my money, so I settled down to my task. All Sunday I was kept 
hard at work, and yet by Monday I had only got as far as H. I went round to my 
emj^oyer, found him in toe same dismantle kind of room, and was told to keep 
at it until Wednesday, and then come again. On Wednesday it was still unfinished, 
so I hammered away until Friday—that is, yesterday. Tlien I brou^t it round to 
Mr. Harry Pinner. 

" ‘Thank you very much,’ said he, ‘I fear that I underrated the difficulty of the 
tato. This list will be of very material assistance to me.’ 

" ‘It took some tone,’ said I. 

"‘And now,’ said he, ‘I want you to make a list of the furniture shops, for they 
all sell crockery.’ 

" ‘Very good.’ 

"‘And you can come up to-morrow evening at seven and let me know how you 
are getting on. Don’t overwoto yourself. A couple of hours at Day’s Music 
in toe evening would do you no harm after your labours.’ He laughed as he spoke, 
and I saw with a thrill that his second tooth upon the left-hand side had been 
very badly stuffed with gold." 

Sherloto Holmes nibbed his hands with delight, and I stared with astonishment 
at our dient 

"You may wdl look surprised. Dr. Watson, but it is this way," said he: "When 
I was speaking to toe other chap in London, at the tone that he laughed at my 
not gdng to Mawstm’s^ I happened to notice that his tooth was stuffed in this 
veiy ktentical fashion. ’The shot of toe gold in each case caught my eye, you see. 
Wto I put that with toe voice and figure being the same, and only those things 
altered whidi mi^t be changed by a razor or a wig, I could not doubt that it was 
toe same man. Of course you expect two brothers to be alike, but not that they 
should have toe same tooth stuffed in toe same way. He bowed me out, and 1 
found mysdl in the street, hardly knowing whether I was on my head or my hedb. 
Bach I went to my hotel, put my head in a basin of cold water, and tried to think 
it out Why had ht sent me horn London to Birmingham? Why had he got there 
before me? And udiy had he written a letter from himsdf to himself? It was al¬ 
together too much for and I could make no sense of ft. And then suddenly 
it stmto me toat what was dark to me might be very li^t to Mr. Sherlodc Holmes. 
I had lust tone to get up to town by toe ni^t train to see him this morning, and 
to 1»i^ you both bade with me to Birmingham.” 
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There was a pause afto the stock-broker's clerk had concluded his surprising 
experience. Then Sherlock Holmes cocked his eye at me, leaning back on the 
cushions with a pleased and yet critical face, like a connoisseur who has just taken 
his first sip of a comet vintage. 

"Rather fine, Watson, is it not?" said he. "There are points in it which please me. 

I think that you will agree with me that an interview with Mr. Arthur Harry 
Pinner in the temporary offices of the Franco-Midland Hardware Company, 
Limited, would be a rather interesting experience for both of us." 

"But how can we do it?" I asked. 

"Oh, easily enough," said Hall Pycroft cheerily. "You are two friends of mine 
who are in want of a billet, and what could be more natural than that I should 
bring you both round to the managing director?" 

"Quite so, of course," said Holmes. "I should like to have a look at the gentleman 
and see if I can make anything of his little game. What qualities have you, my 
friend, which would make your services so valuable? Or is it possible that—” He 
began biting his nails and staring blankly out of the window, and we hardly drew 
another word from him until we were in New Street. 

At seven o’clock that evening we were walking, the three of us, down Corporation 
Street to the company’s offices. 

"It is no use our being at all before our time,” said our client. "He only comes 
there to see me, apparently, for the place is deserted up to the very hour he names." 

"That is suggestive," remarked Holmes. 

"By Jove, I told you sol” cried the clerk. ^That’s he walking ahead of us there,” 

He pointed to a smallish, dark, well-dressed man who was bustling along the 
other side of the road. As we watched him he looked across at a boy who was 
bawling out the latest edition of the evening paper, and, running over among the 
cabs and busses, he bought one from him. Then, clutching it in his hand, he 
vanished through a doorway. 

"There he goes!” cried Hall Pycroft. "These are the company’s offices into 
which he has gone. Come with me, and I’ll fix it up as easily as possible.” 

Following his lead, we ascended five stories, until we found ourselves outside 
a half-opened door, at which our client tapped. A voice within bade us enter, and 
we entered a bare, unfurnished room such as Hall Pycroft had described. At the 
single table sat the man whom we had seen in the street, with his evening paper 
spread out in front of him, and as he looked up at us it seemed to me that I had 
never looked upon a face which bore such marks of grief, and of something beyond 
grief—of a horror such as comes to few men in a lifetime. His brow glistened with 
perspiration, his cheeks were of the duU, dead white of a fish's bdly, and his eyes 
were wild and stanng. He looked at his clerk as though he failed to recognize him, 
and I could sec by the astonishment depicted upon our conduces face that this 
was by no means the usual appearance of his employer. 

"You look ill, Mr. Pinncrl” he exclaimed. 

"Yes, I am not very well,’^ answered the other, making obvious efforts to pull 
himself together and licking his dry lips before he spoke. "Who are these gentle¬ 
men whom you have brought with you?” 

"One is Mr. Hanis, of Bermondsey, and the other is Mr. Price, of this town," 
^aid our derk ibly. ”Hiey are friends of mine and gentlemen of experience, but 
they have been out of a place for some little time, and they hoped that perhaps 
you might find an opening for them in the company’s employment." 
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"Very possiT)ly! very possibly!'" cried Mr. Pmner with a ghastly smile. "Yes, I 
have no doubt that we shall be able to do somethmg for you. What is your 
particular line, Mr. Hams?" 

"1 am an accountant," said Holmes. 

""Ah, yes, we shall want somethmg of the sort. And you, Mr. Price?" 

“A clerk," said I. 

""1 have every hope that the company may accommodate you. I will let you 
know about it as soon as we come to any conclusion. And now 1 beg that you 
will go. For God's sake leave me to myself!" 

These last words were shot out of him, as though the constraint which he was 
evidently setting upon himself had suddenly and utterly burst asunder. Holmes 
and I glanced at each other, and Hall Pycroft took a step towards the table. 

"Tou forget, Mr. Pinner, that I am here by appointment to receive some di- 
recticms from you," said he. 

""Certainly, Mr. Pycroft, certainly," the other resumed in a calmer tone. "Tou 
may wait here a moment and there is no reason why your fnends should not wait 
with you. 1 will be entirely at your service in three minutes, if I might trespass 
upon your patience so far." He rose with a very courteous air, and, bowing to us, 
he passed out through a door at the farther end of the room, which he closed 
behind him. 

"What now?" whispered Holmes. ""Is he giving us the slip?" 

""Impossible," answered Pycroft. 

"Why so?" 

"That door leads into an inner room." 

"There is no exit?” 

"TJonc." 

Ts it furnished?" 

""It was empty yesterday." 

"Then what on earth can he be doing? There 1 $ something which I don't under¬ 
stand in this matter. If ever a man was three parts mad with terror, that man's 
name is Pinner. What can have put the shivers on him?" 

""He suspects that we are detectives," I suggested. 

"That's it,” cned Pycroft, 

Holmes shook his head. "Tie did not turn pale. He was pale when we entered 
the room," said he. ""It is just possible that—" 

His words were interrupted by a sharp rat-'tat from the direction of the inner 
door. 

"What the deuce is he knodcing at his own door for?" cried the clerk. 

Again and much louder came the rat-tat-tat. We all gazed expectantly at the 
dosed door. Glancing at Holmes, I saw his face turn rigid, and he leaned forward 
in intense excitement. Then suddenly came a low g>i g glin g, g^rglmg sound, and 
a brisk drumming upon woodwork. Holmes sprang frantically across the room and 
pushed at the door. It was fastened on the inner side. Following his example, we 
threw oursdves upon it with aU our weight One hinge snapped, then the other, and 
down came the door with a crash. Rushing over it we found ourselves in the 
inner room. It was empty. 

But it was only for a moment that we were at fault At one comer, the comer 
nearest the roM which we had left, there was a second door. Holmes sprang to 
it and pulled it open. A coat and waistcoat were lying <m the Boor, and from a 
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hook behind the door, with his own braces round his neck, was hanging the 
managing director of th<f Franco-Midland Hardware Company. His knees were 
drawn up, his head hung at a dreadful angle to his body, and the clatter of his 
heels against the door made the noise which had broken in upon our conversation. 
In an instant I had caught him round the waist, and held him up while Holmes 
and Pycroft untied the elastic bands which had disappeared between the livid 
creases of skin. Then we carried him into the other room, where he lay with a 
clay-coloured face, puffing his purple lips in and out with every breath—a dreadful 
wr^ of all that he had been but five minutes before. 

‘‘What do you think of him, Watson?” asked Holmes. 

I stooped over him and examined him. His pulse was feeble and intermittent, but 
his breathing grew longer, and there was a little shivering of his eyelids, which 
showed a thin white slit of ball beneath. 

“It has been touch and go with him,” said I, %\it he'll live now. Just open 
that window, and hand me the water carafe.” I undid his collar, poured the cold 
water over his face, and raised and sank his arms until he drew a long, natural 
breath. “It's only a question of time now,” said I as I turned away from him. 

Holmes stood by the table, with his hands deep in his trousers' pockets and 
his chin upon his breast. 

“I suppose we ought to call the police in now,” said he. “And yet I confess that 
I’d like to give them a complete case when they come.” 

“It’s a blessed mystery to me,” cried Pycroft, scratching his head. “Whatever 
they wanted to bring me all the way up here for, and then— 

“Pooh! All that is clear enough,” said Holmes impatiently. “It is this last sudden 
move.” 

“You understand the rest, then?” 

“I think that it is fairly obvious. What do you say, Watson?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. “I must confess that I am out of my depths,” said I. 

“Oh, surely if you consider the events at first they can only point to one con¬ 
clusion.” 

“What do you make of them?” 

“Well, the whole thing hinges upon two points. The first is the making of 
Pycroft write a declaration by which he entered the service of this preposterous 
company. Do you not see how very suggestive that is?” 

“I am afraid I miss the point,” 

“Well, why did they want him to do it? Not as a business matter, for these 
arrangements are usually verbal, and there was no earthly business reason why this 
should be an exception. Don't you see, my young friend, that they were very 
anxious to obtain a specimen of your handwriting, and had no other way of 
doing it?” 

“And why?” 

“Quite so. Why? When we answer that we have made some progress with our 
little problem. Why? There can be only one adequate r^son. Someone wanted to 
learn to imitate your writing and had to procure a specimen of it first. And now 
>f we pass on to the second point we find that each throws light upon the omer. 
That point is the request made by Pinner that you should not resign your plan, 
but should leave the manager of this important business in the full a^tabon 
that a Mr. Hall Pycroft, whom he had never seen, was about to enter the office upon 
the Monday morning.” 
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“My Godl" csned our dxent, “what a blmd beetle I have beenf 
“Now you see the point shont the handwnhng. Suppose that someone turned 
up m your place who wrote a completely different hand from that in which you 
had applied for the vacancy^ of course the game would have been up. But in the 
interval the rogue had learnt to imitate you» and his position was therefore secure, 
as I presume that nobody in the office had ever set eyes upon you." 

“Not a soul," groaned Hall Pycroft 

“Very good Of course it was of the utmost importance to prevent you from 
thinking better of it, and also to keep you from coming mto contact wilb anyone 
who might tell you that your double was at work in Mawson's office Therefore 
they gave you a handsome advance on your salary, and ran you off to the Midlands, 
where they gave you enough work to do to prevent your going to London, where 
you might have burst their little game up That is all plain enough “ 

“But why should this man pretend to be his own brother?" 

“Well, that IS pretty clear also There arc evidently only two of them m it The 
other IS impersonating you at the office This one acted as your engager, and then 
found that he could not find you an employer without admitting a third person 
into his plot That he was most unwilhng to do He changed his appearance as 
far as he could, and trusted that the likeness, which you could not fad to observe, 
would be put down to a famdy resemblance But for the happy chance of the 
gold stuffing, your suspicions would probably never have been aroused " 

Hall Pycroft shook his clenched hands in the air “Good Lord!" he cned, “while 
I have been fooled in this way, what has this other Hall Pycroft been doing at 
Mawson’s? What should we do, Mr Holmes? Tell me what to do " 

“We must wire to Mawson*$" 

“They shut at twelve on Saturdays " 

“Never mind There may be some door keeper or attendant— 

“Ah, yes, they keep a permanent guard there on account of the value of the 
secunties that they hold I remember heanng it talked of in the City " 

“Very good, we shall wire to him and see if all is well, and if a clerk of your 
name is working there That is clear enough, but what is not so clear is why at 
sight of us one of the rogues should instantly walk out of the room and hang 
himself " 

“The paper!" croaked a voice behind us The man was sitting up, blanched and 
ghastly, with returning reason in his eyes, and hands which nibb^ nervously at 
the broad red band which still encircled his throat 
“The paper! Of course!" yeUed Holmes m a paroxysm of excitement. “Idiot that 
I was! I thought so much of our visit that the paper never entered my head for an 
instant To be sure, the secret must lie there " He flattened it out upon the table, 
and a cry of tnumph burst from his lips “Look at this, Watson," he cned. “It is a 
London paper, an early edition of the Evening Standard Here is what we want 
Look at the headhnes 'Cnme in the City. Murder at h^awson & Williams's 
Gigantic Attempted Robbery Capture of the Cmninal' Here, Watson, we are all 
equally anxious to hear it, so kindly read it aloud to us " 

It appeared from its position m the paper to have been ftie one event of im¬ 
portance in town, and the account of it ran in this way. 

“A deqpenite attempt at robbery, culminating in the death of one man 
and the capture of the cnminal, occurred this aftmoon m the City. For some 
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time bade Mawson & Williams, tbe famous financial house, have been the 
guardians of securitfes which amount in the aggregate to a sum of con¬ 
siderably over a million sterling. So conscious was the manager of the re¬ 
sponsibility which devolved upon him in consequence of the great interests 
at stake that safes of the very latest construction have been employed, and 
an armed watchman has been left day and night in the building. It appears 
that last week a new derk named Hall Pycroft was engaged by the firm. This 
person appears to have been none other than Beddington, the famous forger 
and cracksman, who, with his brother, has only recently emerged from a 
five years* spell of penal servitude. By some means, which are not yet clear, 
he succeeded in winning, under a false name, this oflSicial position in the 
office, which he utilized in order to obtain mouldings of various locks, and 
a thorough knowledge of the position of the strongroom and the safes. 

**lt IS customary at Mawson*s for the clerks to leave at midday on Sat¬ 
urday. Sergeant Tuson, o^ the City police, was somewhat surpns^, there¬ 
fore, to see a gentleman with a carpet-bag come dowir the steps at twenty 
minutes past one. His suspicions being aroused, the sergeant followed the 
man, and with the aid of Constable Pollock succeeded, after a most des¬ 
perate resistance, in arresting him. It was at once clear that a danng and 
gigantic robbery had been committed. Nearly a hundred thousand pounds* 
worth of American railway bonds, with a large amount of scrip in mines 
and other companies, was discovered in the bag. On examining the prem¬ 
ises the body of the unfortunate watchman was found doubled up and thrust 
into the largest of the safes, where it would not have been discovered until 
Monday morning had it not been for the prompt action of Sergeant Tuson. 
The man*s skull had been shattered by a blow from a poker delivered from 
behind. There could be no doubt that Beddington had obtained entrance by 
pretending that he had left somethmg behind him, and having murdered 
the watchman, rapidly nfled the large safe, and then made oS with his 
booty. His brother, who usually works with him, has not appeared in this 
)ob as far as can at present be ascertained, although the police are making 
energetic inquines as to his whereabouts.** 

*^ell, we may save the police some little trouble in that direction,*' said Holmes, 
glancing at the haggard figure huddled up by the window. "Human nature is a 
strange mixture, Watson. You see that even a villain and murderer can inspire 
such affection that his brother turns to suicide when he learns that his neck is 
forfeited. However, we have no choice as to our action. The doctor and I will 
remain on guard, Mr. Pycroft, if you will have the kindness to step out for the 
police.** 


THE "GLORIA SCOTT 

"I RAVE some papers here,** said my friend Sherlock Holmes as we sat one winter's 
might on dither side of the fire, *Vhich I really think, Watsrni, that it would be 
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worth your while to glance over. These are the documents in the extraordinary 
case of the doria Scott, and this is the message which struck Justice of the Peace 
Trevor dead with horror when he read it.** 

He had picked from a drawer a htde tarnished cylinder, and, undoing the tape, 
he handed me a short note scrawled upon a half-sheet of slate-gray paper. 

The supply of game for London is going steadily up [it ran]. Head-keeper 
Hudson, we believe, has been now told to receive all orders for fly-paper and 
for preservation of your hen-pheasanPs life. 

As I glanced up from reading this enigmatical message, I saw Holmes chuckling 
at the expression upon my face. 

^Tou look a little bewildered,’* said he. 

cannot see how such a message as this could inspire horror. It seems to me 
to be rather grotesque than otherwise.” 

”Very likely. Yet the fact remains that the reader, who was a fine, robust old 
man, was knod^ed clean down by it as if it had been the butt end of a pistol.” 

”You arouse my curiosity,” said I. “But why did you say just now that there 
were very particul^ reasons why I should study this case?” 

“Because it was the first in which I was ever engaged.” 

I had often endeavoured to elicit from my companion what had first turned his 
mind in the direction of cnminal research, but had never caught him before in a 
communicative humour. Now he sat forward in his armchair and spread out the 
documents upon his knees. Then he lit his pipe and sat for some bme smoking 
and turning them over. 

“You never heard me talk of Victor Trevor?” he asked. “He was the only fnend 
I made during the two years I was at college. I was never a very sociable fellow, 
Watson, always rather fond of moping m my rooms and working out my own 
little methods of thought, so that I never mixed much with the men of my year 
Bar fenang and boxing I had few athletic tastes, and then my line of study was 
quite distinct from that of the other fellows, so that we had no points of contact 
at all. Trevor was the only man I knew, and that only through the accident of 
his bull terrier freezing on to my ankle one morning as 1 went down to chapel. 

“It was a prosaic way of forming a fnendship, but it was effective. 1 was laid 
by the heels for ten days, and Trevor used to come in to inquire after me. At 
first it was only a minute’s chat, but soon his visits lengthened, and before the 
end of the tenn we were close friends. He was a hearty, full-blooded fellow, full 
of spirits and energy, the very opposite to me in most respects, but we had some 
subjects in common, and it was a bond of union when I found that he was as 
friendless as I. Finally he invited me down to his father’s place at Donnithorpe, 
in Norfolk, and I accepted his hospitality for a month of the long vacation. 

“Old Trevor was evidently a man of some wealth and consideration, a J. P., and 
a landed proprietor. Donnithorpe is a little hamlet just to the north of Langmere, 
in die country of the Broads. The house was an old-fashioned, widespread, oak- 
beamed brick budding, with a fine lime-lined avenue leading up to it. There was 
excellent wild-duck shooting in the fens, remarkably good fishing, a small but select 
hiBBry, taken over, as 1 understood, from a former occupant, and a tolerable cook, 
so that he would be a fastidious man who could not put in a pleasant month there. 
Trevor senior was a widower, and my friend his only son. 

Thme had been a daughter, I heard, but she had died of diphtheria wfafle on 
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a visit to Bimingham. The father interested me extremely. He was a man of 
little culture, but with f considerable amount of rude strength, both physically 
and mentally. He knew hardly any books, but he had travelled far, had seen much 
of the world, and had remembered all that he had leamed. In person he was a 
thick-set, burly man with a shock of grizzled hair, a brown, weather-beaten face, 
and blue eyes which were keen to the verge of fierceness. Yet he had a reputation 
for kindness and charity on the countryside, and was noted for the leniency of 
his sentences from the bench. 

"One evening, shortly after my arrival, we were sitting over a glass of port after 
dinner, when young Trevor began to tdk about those habits of observation and 
inference which 1 had already formed into a system, although I had not yet ap¬ 
preciated the part which they were to play in my life. The old man evidently 
thought that his son was exaggerating in his description of one or two trivial feats 
which I had performed. 

"" *Come, now, Mr. Holmes,' said he, laughing good-humouredly. T'm an excel¬ 
lent subject, if you can deduce anything from me.' 

** ‘I fear there is not very much,' I answered. ‘I might suggest that you have 
gone about in fear of some personal attack within the last twelvemonth.' 

'The laugh faded from his lips, and he stared at me in great surprise. 

"'Well, that's true enough,' said he. 'You know, Victor,' turning to his son, 
'when we broke up that poaching gang they swore to knife us, and Sir Edward 
Holly has actually been attacked. Tve always been on my guard since then, though 
I have no idea how you know it.’ 

"'You have a very handsome stick,' I answered. 'By the inscription I observed 
that you had not had it more than a year. But you have taken some pains to bore 
the head of it and pour melted lead into the hole so as to make it a formidable 
weapon. I argued that you would not take such precautions unless you had some 
danger to fear.' 

" 'Anything else?' he asked, smiling. 

" 'You have boxed a good deal in your youth.' 

" 'Right again. How did you know it? Is my nose knocked a little out of the 
straight?* 

" 'No,' said 1. 'It is your ears. They have the peculiar flattening and thickening 
which marks the boxing man.' 

" 'Anything else?' 

" 'You have done a good deal of digging by your callosities.' 

" 'Made all my money at the gold fields.' 

"'You have been in New Zealand.' 

"'Right again.' 

" 'You have visited Japan.' 

“ 'Quite true.' 

"'And you have been most intimately associated with someone whose initials 
were J. A., and whom you afterwards were eager to entirdy forget.' 

"Mr. Trevor stood slowly up, fixed his large blue eyes upon me with a strange 
wild stare, and then pitched forward, with his face among the nutshdls which 
strewed the doth, in a dead faint. 

"You can imagine, Watson, how shocked both his son and I were. His attack 
did not last long, however, for when we undid his collar and sprinkled the water 
from one of tito finger-glasses over his face, he gave a gasp or two and sat up. 
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** 'Ah, boys,’ said he, forcing a smile, 'I hope I haven’t frightened you. Strong 
as 1 look, there is a weak place in my heart, and it does not take much to knock 
me over. 1 don’t know how you manage this, Mr. Holmes, but it seems to me 
that all the detectives of fact and of fancy would be children in your hands. That’s 
your line of life, sir, and you may take the word of a man who has seen something 
of the world.* 

"And that recommendation, with the exaggerated estimate of my ability with 
which he prefaced it, was, if you will believe me, Watson, the very first thing 
which ever made me feel that a profession might be made out of what had up to 
that time been the merest hobby. At the moment, however, I was too much con¬ 
cerned at the sudden illness of my host to think of anything else. 

" 'I hope that I have said nothing to pain you?* said 1. 

"'Well, you certainly touched upon rather a tender point. Might 1 ask how 
you know, and how much you know?* He spoke now in a half'jesting fashion, but 
a look of terror still lurked at the back of his eyes. 

“ 'It is simplicity itself,* said I. 'When you bared your arm to draw that fish 
into the boat I saw that J. A. had been tattooed in &e bend of the elbow. The 
letters were still legible, but it was perfectly clear from their blurred appearance, 
and from the staining of the skin round them, that efforts had been made to 
obliterate them. It was obvious, then, that those initials had once been very fa¬ 
miliar to you, and that you had afterwards wished to forget them.* 

"'What an eye you have!’ he cried with a sigh of relief. 'It is just as you say. 
But we won't talk of it. Of all ghosts the ghosts of our old loves are the worst. 
Come into the billiard-room and have a quiet cigar.* 

"From that day, amid all his cordiality, there was always a touch of suspicion 
in Mr. Trevor’s manner towards me. Even his son remarked it. 'You’ve given the 
governor such a turn,’ said he, 'that he’ll never be sure again of what you know 
and what you don’t know.' He did not mean to show it, I am sure, but it was so 
strongly in his mind that it peeped out at every action. At last I became so con¬ 
vinced that I was causing him uneasiness that 1 drew my visit to a close. On the 
very day, however, before I left, an incident occurred which proved in the sequel 
to be of importance. 

"We were sitting out upon the lawn on garden chairs, the three of us, basking 
in the sun and admiring the view across the Broads, when a maid came out to say 
that there was a man at the door who wanted to see Mr, Trevor. 

" ‘What is his name?* asked my host. 

" 'He would not give any.* 

" 'What does he want, then?* 

“ 'He says that you know him, and that he only wants a moment’s conversation.* 

" 'Show him round here.’ An instant afterwards there appeared a little wizened 
fellow with a cringing manner and a shambling style of walking. He wore an open 
jacket, with a splotch of tar on the sleeve, a red-and-black check shirt, dungaree 
trousers, and heavy boots badly worn. His face was thin and brown and crafty, with 
a perpetual smile upon it, which showed an irregular line of yellow tee&, and his 
crinkled hands were half closed in a way that is distinctive of sailors. As he came 
slouching across the lawn I heard Mr, Trevor make a sort of hiccoughing noise 
In bis throaty and, jumping out of his chair, he ran into the house. He was back 
in a moment and I smelt a strong reek of brandy as he passed me. 
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" ‘Wen, my man/ said Jfc. ‘What can I do for you?' 

‘The sailor stood looking at him with puckered eyes, and with the same loose* 
lipped smile upon his face. 

“ ‘You don’t know me?’ he asked. 

“ ‘Why, dear me, it is surely Hudson,’ said Mr. Trevor in a tone of surprise. 

“ ‘Hudson it is, sir,’ said the seaman. ‘Why, it’s thirty year and more since I 
saw you last. Here you are in your house, and me still picking my salt meat out 
of the harness cask.’ 

“ ‘Tut, you will find that I have not forgotten old times,’ cried Mr. Trevor, and, 
walking towards the sailor, he said something in a low voice. ‘Co into the kitchen,’ 
he continued out loud, ‘and you will get food and drink. I have no doubt that 1 
shall find you a situation.’ 

“ ‘Thank you, sir,’ said the seaman, touching his forelock. ‘I’m just off a two- 
yeater in an eight-knot tramp, short-handed at that, and I wants a rest. 1 thought 
I’d get it either with Mr. Beddoes or with you.' 

“ ‘Ahl’ cried Mr. Trevor. ‘You know where Mr. Beddoes is?’ 

“ ‘Bless you, sir, I know where all my old friends are,’ said the fellow with a 
sinister smile, and he slouched off after Ac maid to the kitchen. Mr. Trevor mum¬ 
bled something to us about having been shipmate with the man when he was 
going back to Ae diggings, and Aen, leaving us on Ae lawn, he went indoors. 
An hour later, when we entered Ae house, we found him stretched dead drunk 
upon the dining-room sofa. The whole incident left a most ugly impression upon 
my mind, and 1 was not sorry next day to leave DonniAorpe behind me, for I felt 
that my presence must be a source of embanassment to my friend. 

“All Ais occurred during Ae first monA of the long vacation. I went up to my 
London rooms, where I spent seven weeks working out a few experiments in organic 
chemistry. One day, however, when the autumn was far advanced and Ae vacation 
drawing to a close, I received a telegram from my friend imploring me to return 
to Donnithorpe, and saying that he was in great need of my advice and assistance. 
Of course 1 dropped everything and set out for the North once more. 

“He met me with Ae dog-cart at Ae station, and I saw at a glance Aat Ae last 
two months had been very trying ones for him. He had grown thin and careworn, 
and had lost the loud, cheery manner for which he had been remarkable. 

“ ‘The governor is dying,’ were the first words he said. 

“ ‘Impossible!’ 1 cried. ‘What is the matter?’ 

“ ‘Apoplexy. Nervous shock. He’s been on Ae verge all day. I doubt if we shall 
find him alive.’ 

“I was, as you may Aink, Watson, horrified at Ais unexpected news. 

“ ‘What has caus^ it?’ 1 asked. 

“ ‘Ah, Aat is Ae point. Jump in and we can talk it over while we drive. You 
rememter Aat fellow who came upon the evening before you left us?’ 

“‘Perfectly.’ 

“ ‘Do you know who it was that we let into Ac house that day?’ 

“ ‘I have no idea.’ 

“ ‘It was Ae devil, Holmes,’ he cried. 

“1 stared iit him in astonishment. 

“‘Yes, it was Ae devil himself. We have not had a peaceful hour siiioe-not 
one. The governor has never held up his head from Aat evening, and now Ae life 
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has been crushed out of him and his heart broken^ all tiirough tibis accursed 
Hudson/ 

“ ‘What power had he, then?* 

** *Ah, that is what I would give so much to know. The kindly, charitable good 
old governor—how could he have fallen into the dutches of such a ruffiani But I 
am so gjad &at you have come. Holmes. I trust very much to your judgment and 
discretion, and I know that you vidll advise me for the best/ 

*We were dashing along the smooth white country road, with the long stretch . 
of the Broads in front of us glimmering in the red light of the setting sun. From 
a grove upon our left I could already see the high chimneys and the flagstaff 
which marked the squire’s dwelling. 

“ ‘My father made the fellow gardener/ said my companion, ’and then, as that 
did not satisfy him, he was promoted to be butler. The house seemed to be at his 
mercy, and he wandered about and did what he chose in it. The maids com¬ 
plained of his drunken habits and his vile language. The dad raised their wages 
all round to recompense them for the annoyance. The fellow would take the boat 
and my father’s best gun and treat himself to little shooting trips. And all this 
with such a sneering, leering, insolent face that I would have knocked him down 
twenty times over if he had been a man of my own age. I tell you, Holmes, I have 
had to keep a tight hold upon myself all this time; and now 1 am asking myself 
whether, if I had let myself go a little more, 1 might not have been a wiser man. 

** ’WeU, matters went from bad to worse with us, and this animal Hudson be¬ 
came mote and more intrusive, until at last, on his making some insolent reply to 
my father in my presence one day, I took him by the shoulders and turned him 
out of the room. He slunk away with a livid face and two venomous eyes which 
uttered more threats than his tongue could do. I don’t know what passed bebveen 
the poor dad and him after that, but the dad came to me next day and asked me 
whether 1 would mind apologizing to Hudson. I refused, as you can imagine, and 
asked my father how he could allow such a wretch to take such liberties with him- 
sdf and his household. 

“ ‘ “Ah, my boy,” said he, “it is all very well to talk, but you don’t know how 
I am placed. But you shall know, Victor. I’ll see that you shall know, come what 
may. You wouldn’t believe harm of your poor old father, would you, lad?” He 
was very much moved and shut himself up in the study all day, where I could 
see through the window that he was writing busily. 

“ ‘That evening there came what seemed to me to be a grand release, for Hudson 
told us that he was going to leave us. He walked into the dining-room as we sat 
after dinner and announced his intention in the thick voice of a half-drunken man. 

“‘“I’ve had enough of Norfolk,” said he. “I’ll run down to Mr. Beddoes in 
Hampshire. He’ll be as glad to see me as you were, I daresay.” 

“ ‘ “You’re not going away in an unkind spirit, Hudson, I hope,” said my father 
with a tameness which made my blood boil. 

“ ‘ “I’ve not had my ’pology,” said he sulkily, glancing in my direction. 

“‘“Victor, you will acknowledge that you have used this worthy fellow rather 
roughly,” said the dad, turning to me. 

“‘“On the contrary, 1 think that we have both shown extraordinary patience 
towards him” I answered. 

““X)h, you do, do you?” he snarled. “Very good, mate. We'D see about that!” 

“‘He slouched out of the room and half an hour afterwards left the house, 
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leaving my father in a $ta^ of pitiable nervousness. Night after night I heard him 
pacing his ioom» and it was just as he was recovering his confidence that the blow 
did at last fall/ 

‘And how7‘ 1 asked eagerly. 

“ ‘In a most extraordinary ^hion. A letter arrived for my father yesterday eve¬ 
ning, bearing ttie Fording^m postmark. My father read it, clipped both his 
hands to his head, and began running round the room in little citdes like a man 
who has been driven out of his senses. When I at last drew him down on to the 
sofa, his mouth and eyelids were all puckered on one side, and I saw that he had 
a stroke. Dr. Fordham came over at once. We put him to bed, but the paralysis 
has spread, he has shown no sign of returning consciousness, and I think that we 
shall hardly find him alive.' 

“ ‘You horrify me, Trevorl' I cried. ‘What then could have been in this letter 
to cause so dreadful a result?* 

“‘Nothing. There lies tibe inexplicable part of it. The message was absurd and 
tnvial. Ah, my God, it is as I fearedl* 

“As he spoke we came round the curve of the avenue and saw in the fading 
light that every blind in the house had been drawn down. As we dashed up to 
the door, my friend’s face convulsed with gnef, a gentleman in black emerged 
from it. 

“‘When did it happen, doctor?* asked Trevor. 

“ ‘Almost immediately after you left' 

“ ‘Did he recover consciousness?’ 

“ ‘For an instant before the end/ 

“ ‘Any message for me?* 

“ ‘Only that the papen were in the back drawer of the Japanese cabinet.* 

“My friend ascended with the doctor to the chamber of death, while I remained 
in the study, turning the whole matter over and over in my head, and feeling as 
sombre as ever I had done in my life. What was the past of this Trevor, pugilis^ 
traveller, and goldnligger, and how had he placed himself in the power of this 
acid-faced seaman? Why, too, should he faint at an allusion to the half-efEaced 
initials upon his arm and die of fright when he had a letter from Foidmgham? 
Then I remembered that Fordmgham was in Hampshire, and that this Mr. Bed- 
does, whom the seaman had gone to visit and presumably to blackmail, had also 
been mentioned as living in Hampshire. The letter, then, might eith^ come from 
Hudson, the seaman, saying that he had betrayed the guOty secret which appeared 
to exist, or it might come from Beddoes, warning an old confederate that such a 
betrayal was imminent So far it seemed clear enough. But then how could this 
letter be trivial and grotesque, as described by the son? He must have misread it 
If so, it must have been one of those ingenious secret codes which mean one fting 
while they seem to mean another. I must see this letter. If there was a hidden 
meaning in it, I was confident that I could pluck it forth. For an hour I sat ponder¬ 
ing over it in the gloom, until at last a weeping maid brou^t in a lamp, and close 
at her heels came my friend Trevor, pale but composed, with these very papers 
which lie upon my knee held in his grasp. He sat down opposite to me, drew the 
lamp to tiie of the taMe, and handed me a short note senbUed. as you ^ 
upon a sinde sheet of g»y paper. The supply of game for London is going steadity 
up/ it ran. ‘Head-keeper Hudson, we believe, has been now ^d to receive all 
Olden for fly-paper and for preservation of your hen^iheasant s life. 
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*"1 daresay my face looked as bewddered as yours did )ust now when first I read 
this message Then I reread it very carefully It was evidently as I had thou^t, 
and some secret meaning must he buned in this strange combinabon of words 
Or could it be that there was a preananged significance to such phrases as *fly- 
paper’ and hen-pheasant’? Such a meaning would be arbitrary and could not be 
deduced m any way And yet I was loath to believe that this was the case^ and the 
presence of the word Hudson seemed to show that the $ub|ect of the message was 
as I had guessed^ and that it was from Beddoes rather than the sailor I tned it 
backward^ but the combination 'life pheasant’s hen’ was not encouraging. Then 1 
tned alternate words, but neither 'the of for’ nor 'supply game London’ promised 
to throw any light upon it 

"And then in an instant the key of the nddle was in my hands, and I saw that 
every third word, beginning with the first, would give a message which might well 
dnve old Trevor to despair 

"It was short and terse, the warning, as I now read it to my companion 
" 'The game is up Hudson has told all Fly for your life ’ 

"Victor Trevor sank his face into his shaking hands 'It must be that, I suppose,’ 
said he 'This is worse than death, for it means disgrace as well But what 1 $ the 
meaning of these "head-keepers" and "hen pheasants"?' 

" 'It means nothing to the message, but it might mean a good deal to us if we 
had no other means of discovenng the sender You see that he has begun by 
wnting “The game is,” and so on Afterwards he had, to fulfil the pre¬ 
ananged cipher, to fill in any two words in each space He would naturally use 
the first words which came to his mind, and if there were $0 many which referred 
to sport among them, you may be tolerably sure that he is either an ardent shot 
or interested in breeding Do you know an^^hing of this Beddoes?’ 

"‘Why, now that you mention it,’ said he, 'I remember that my poor father 
used to have an invitation from him to shoot over his preserves every autumn ’ 
"'Then it is undoubtedly from him that the note comes,’ said I 'It only re 
mains for us to find out what this secret was which the sailor Hudson seems to 
have held over the heads of these two wealthy and respected men ’ 

" 'Alas, Holmes, I fear that it is one of sin and shamel’ cned my friend 'But 
from you I shall have no secrets Here is the statement which was drawn up by 
my father when he knew that the danger from Hudson had become imminent 1 
found it in the Japanese cabmet, as he told the doctor Take it and read it to me, 
for I have neither the strength nor the courage to do it myself ’ 

These arc the very papers, Watson, which he handed to me, and 1 will read 
them to you, as 1 read them in the old study that night to him lliey are endorsed 
outside, as you see, 'Some particulars of the voyage of the bark Glona Scott, 
from her leaving Falmouth on the 8 th October, 1835 , to her destruebon in N 
Lat 15 * ao', W Long 25 * 14 , on Nov 6 th ’ It is m the form of a letter, and 
runs m this way 

" 'My dear, dear son, now that approaching disgrace begins to darken the closing 
years of my life, I can write with all truth and honesty that it is not the terror 
of the law, it 1 $ not the loss of my position in the county, nor is it my fall m the 
eyes of all who have known me, which cuts me to the heart, but it is the thought 
that you should come to blush for me*-you who love me and who have seldom 
I hope, had reason to do other than respect me But if the blow falls which is 
forever hanging over me, then I should wish you to read this, that you may knov^ 
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Straight from me how far I have been to blame. On the other hand, if all should 
go well (which may kind God Almighty grantl), then, if by any chance this paper 
should be still undestroyed and should fall into your hands, I conjure you, by 
all you hold sacred, by Ae memory of your dear mother, and by the love which 
has been between us, to hurl it into the fire and to never give one thought to it 
again. 

"" 'If then your eye goes on to read this line, I know that I shall already have 
been exposed and dragged from my home, or, as is more likely, for you know 
that my heart is weak, be lying with my tongue sealed forever in death. In either 
case the time for suppression is past, and every word which I tell you is the naked 
truth, and this 1 swear as I hope for mercy. 

" *My name, dear lad, is not Trevor. I was James Armitage in my younger days, 
and you can understand now the shock that it was to me a few we^ ago when 
your college friend addressed me in words which seemed to imply that he had 
surprised my secret. As Armitage it was that I entered a London banking-house, 
and as Armitage I was convicted of breaking my country's laws, and was sentenced 
to transportation. Do not think very harshly of me, laddie. It was a debt of honour, 
so called, which I had to pay, and I used money which was not my own to do it, 
in the certainty that I could replace it before there could be any possibility of its 
being missed. But the most dreadful ill-luck punued me. The money which I had 
reckoned upon never came to hand, and a premature examination of accounts ex¬ 
posed my deficit. The case might have been dealt leniently with, but the laws 
were more harshly administered thirty years ago than now, and on my twenty- 
third birthday I found myself chained as a felon with thirty-seven other convicts 
in the 'tween-decks of the bark Gloria Scott, bound for Australia. 

"'It was the year '55, when the Crimean War was at its height, and the old 
convict ships had been largely used as transports in the Black Sea. The government 
was compelled, therefore, to use smafier and less suitable vessels for sending out 
their prisoners. The Glorut Scott had been in the Chinese tea-trade, but she was 
an old-fashioned, heavy-bowed, broad-beamed craft, and the new clippers had cut 
her out. She was a five-hundrcd-ton boat; and besides her thirty-eight jail-birds, 
she carried twenty-six of a crew, eighteen soldiers, a captain, three mates, a doctor, 
a chaplain, and four warders. Nearly a hundred souls were in her, all told, when 
we set sail from Falmouth. 

" 'The partitions between the cells of the convicts instead of being of thick oak, 
as is usual in convict-ships, were quite thin and frail. The man next to me, upon 
the aft side, was one whom I had particularly noticed when we were led down 
the quay. He was a young man with a dear, hairless face, a long, thin nose, and 
rather nut-cracker jaws. He carried his head very jauntily in the air, had a swag¬ 
gering style of walking, and was, above all dse, remarkable for his extraordinary 
height. I don't think any of our heads would have come up to his shoulder, and 
I am sure that he could not have measured less than six and a half feet. It was 
strange among so many sad and weary faces to see one which was full of energy 
and resolution. The si^t of it was to me like a fire in a snowstorm. I was glad, 
then, to find that he was my nei^bour, and gadder still when, in the dead of the 
night, I heard a whisper close to my ear and found that he had managed to cut an 
opening in the board which separated us. 

"'"Hullo, chummy!" said he, "what's your name, and what are you here forr 

"1 answered him, and asked in turn who I was talking with. 
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^ * Tm Jack Pveadergast,*' said "'and by God! you’ll learn to bless my name 
before you’ve done with me.” 

” ’I remembered hearing of his case^ for it was one which had made an immense 
sensation throughout the country some time before my own arrest. He was a man 
of good family and of great ability, but of incurably vicious habits, who had by 
an ingenious system of fraud obtained huge sums of money from the leading Lon¬ 
don merchants. 

”" ”Ha, hal You remember my case!” said he proudly. 

--Very wdL indeed.” 

”" "Then maybe you remember something queer about it?” 

-‘-What was ttat, then?” 

- ‘ -I’d had nearly a quarter of a million, hadn’t 1?” 

-•-So it was said.” 

- ‘ “But none was recovered, eh?” 

--No.” 

-‘-Well, where d'ye suppose the balance is?” he asked. 

- ‘ -1 have no idea,” said I. 

-‘-Right between my finger and thumb,” he cried. “By God! I’ve got more 
pounds to my name than you’ve hairs on your head. And if you’ve money, my 
son, and know how to handle it and spread it, you can do anythijig. Now, you 
don’t think it likdy that a man who could do anything is going to wear his breeches 
out sitting in the stinking hold of a rat-gutted, beetle-ndden, mouldy old coffin 
of a Chin China coaster. No, sir, such a man will look after himself and wiQ look 
after his chums. You may lay to that! You hold on to him, and you may kiss the 
Book that he’ll haul you through.” 

- That was his style of talk, and at first I thought it meant nothing; but after 
a while, when he had tested me and sworn me in with all possible solemnity, 
he let me understand that there really was a plot to gam command of the vessel 
A dozen of the prisoners had hatched it before they came aboard, Prendergast was 
the leader, and his money was the motive power. 

-‘-I’d a partner,” said he, -a rare good man, as true as a stock to a barrel. He’s 
got dibbs, he has, and where do you think he is at this moment? Why, he’s 
the chaplain of this slup-the chaplain, no less! He came aboard with a black coat, 
and his papers right, and money enough in his box to buy the thing right up 
from keel to main-truck. The crew are his, body and soul. He could buy ’em at so 
much a gross with a cash discount, and he did it before ever they sign^ on. He’s 
got two of the warders and Mereer, the second mate, and he’d get the captain 
himself, if he thought him worth it.” 

- ‘ "WhBt are we to do, then?” I asked. 

-‘-What do you think?” said he. -We’ll make the coats of some of these sol- 
dien redder than ever the tailor did.” 

- ‘ -But they are armed,” said I. 

-‘-And so shall we be, my boy. 'There’s a brace of pistols for every mother's 
son of us; and if we can’t carry this ship, with the crew at our back, it’s bme we 
were all sent to a young rmsses’ boarding-school. You speak to your mate upon 
the left to-night, arid see if he is to be trusted.” 

- ‘I did so and found my other neighbour to be a young fellow in much the same 
position as myself, whose crime had been forgery. His name was Evans, but he 
aftexwaids changed it, like myself, and he is now a rich and prosperous man in the 
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south of England. He wasrteady enough to join the conspiracy, as the only means 
of saving ourselves, and before we had crossed the bay there were only two of the 
prisoners who were not in the secret. One of these was of weak mind, and we did 
not dare to trust him, and the other was suffering from jaundice and could not be 
of any use to us. 

“ Trom the beginning there was really nothing to prevent us from taking pos¬ 
session of the ship. The crew were a set of ruffians, specially picked for the job. 
The sham chaplain came into our cells to exhort us, carrying a black bag, supposed 
to be full of tracts, and so often did he come that by the third day we had each 
stowed away at the foot of our beds a file, a brace of pistols, a pound of powder, 
and twenty slugs. Two of the warders were agents of Prendergast, and the second 
mate was his right-hand man. The captain, the two mates, two warders. Lieutenant 
Martin, his eighteen soldiers, and the doctor were all that we had against us. Yet, 
safe as it was, we determined to neglect no precaution, and to make our attack 
suddenly by night. It came, however, more quickly than we expected, and in this 
way. 

“ ‘One evening, about the third week after our start, the doctor had come down 
to see one of the prisoners who was ill, and, putting his hand down on the bottom 
of his bunk, he felt the outline of the pistols. If he had been silent he might have 
blown the whole thing, but he was a nervous little chap, so he gave a cry of surprise 
and turned so pale that the man knew what was up m an instant and seized him. 
He was gagged before he could give the alarm and tied down upon the bed. He 
had unlocked the door that led to the deck, and we were through it in a rush. 
The two sentries were shot down, and so was a corporal who came running to see 
what was the matter. There were two more soldiers at the door of the stateroom, 
and their muskets seemed not to be loaded, for they never fired upon us, and 
they were shot while trying to fix their bayonets. Then we rushed on into the 
captain’s cabin, but as we pushed open the door there was an explosion from 
within, and there he lay with his brains smeared over the chart of the Atlanbc 
which was pinned upon the table, while the chaplain stood with a smoking pistol 
in his hand at his elbow. The two mates had both been seized by the crew, and 
the whole business seemed to be settled, 

“ ‘The stateroom was next the cabin, and we flocked in there and flopped down 
on the settees, all speaking together, for we were just mad with the feeling that 
we were f'^ee once more. There were lockers all round, and Wilson, the sham 
chaplain, knocked one of them in, and pulled out a dozen of brown sherry. We 
cracked off the necks of the bottles, poured the stuff out into tumblers, and were 
just tossing them off when in an instant without warning there came the roar of 
muskets in our ears, and the saloon was so full of smoke that we could not see 
across the table. When it cleared agaih the place was a shambles. Wilson and 
eight others were wriggling on the top of each other on the floor, and the blood 
and the brown sherry on that table turn me sick now when I think of it. We were 
so cowed by the sight that I think we should have given the job up if it had not 
been for Prendergast. He bellowed like a bull and rushed for the door with all 
that were left alive at his heels. Out we ran, and there on the poop were the 
lieutenant and ten of his men. The swing skylights above the saloon table had 
been a bit open, and they had fired on us through the slit, We got on them before 
they could load, and they stood to it like men; but we had the upper hand of them, 
and in five minutes it was all over. My GodI was there ever a slaughter-house like 
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that shzpl Prendergast was like a raging devil, and he picked the soldiers up as 
if they had been children and threw them overboard alive or dead There was one 
sergeant that was hornbly wounded and yet kept on swimming for a surprising 
time until someone in mercy blew out his brains When the fighting was over 
there was no one left of our enemies except )ust the warders, the mates, and the 
doctor 

‘It was over them that the great quarrel arose There were many of us who 
were glad enough to win back our freedom, and yet who had no wish to hav^ 
murder on our souls It was one thing to knock the soldiers over with their muskets 
m their bands, and it was another to stand by while men were being killed m 
cold blood Eight of us, five convicts and three sailors, said that we would not see 
it done But there was no moving Prendergast and those who were with him Our 
only chance of safety lay in making a clean )ob of it, said he, and he would not 
leave a tongue with power to wag in a witness box It nearly came to our sharing 
the fate of the prisoners, but at last he said that if we wished we might take a 
boat and go We lumped at the offer, for we were already sick of these blood 
thirsty doings, and we saw that there would be worse before it was done We were 
given a suit of sailor togs each, a barrel of water, two casks, one of |unk and one 
of biscuits, and a compass Prendergast threw us over a chart, told us that we were 
shipwrecked manners whose ship had foundered in Lat 15" and Long 25* west, 
and then cut the painter and let us go 

‘And now I come to the most surpnsmg part of my story, my dear son The 
seamen had hauled the fore>yard aback dunng the nsmg, but now as we left them 
they brought it square again, and as there was a light wind from the north and 
east the bark began to draw slowly away from us Our boat lay, rising and falling, 
upon the long, smooth rollers, and Evans and I, who were the most educated of 
the party, were sitting m the sheets working out our position and planning what 
coast we should make for It was a nice question, for the Cape Verdes were about 
five hundred miles to the north of us, and the Afncan coast about seven hundred 
to the east On the whole, as the wind was coming round to the north, we thought 
that Sierra Leone might be best and turned our head in that direction, the bark 
being at that time nearly hull down on our starboard quarter Suddenly as wc 
looked at her we saw a dense black cloud of smoke shoot up from her, which 
hung like a monstrous tree upon the sky-line A few seconds later a roar like 
thunder burst upon our ears, and as the smoke thinned away there was no sign 
left of the Glom Scott In an instant we swept the boat’s head round again and 
pulled with all our strength for the place where the haze still trailing over the water 
marked the scene of this catastrophe 

“ ‘It was a long hour before we reached it, and at first wc feared that wc had 
come too late to save anyone A splintered boat and a number of crates and frag 
ments of spars rising and falling on the waves showed us where the vessel had 
foundered, but there was no sign of life, and we had turned away in despair, when 
we heard a cry for help and saw at some distance a piece of wreckage with a man 
lying stretched across it When we pulled him aboard the boat he proved to be a 
young seaman of the name of Hudson, who was $0 burned and exhausted that he 
could give us no account of what had happened until the following morning 

“ it seemed that after we had left, Prendergast and his gang had proceeded to 
put to death the five remaining prisoners The two warders had bm shot and 
thrown overboard, and so also had the thud mate Prendergast then descended into 
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the 'tween-decks and wit^ his own hands cut the throat of the unfortunate surgeon* 
There only remained the first mate, who was a bold and active man* When he 
saw the convict approaching him with the bloody knife in his hand he kicked off his 
bonds, which he had somehow contrived to loosen, and rushing down the deck 
he plunged into the after-hold. A dozen convicts, who descended with their pistols 
in search of him, found him with a match-box in his hand seated beside an open 
powder-barrel, which was one of the hundred carried on board, and swearing that 
he would blow all hands up if he were in any way molested. An instant later the 
explosion occurred, though Hudson thought it was caused by the misdirected bullet 
of one of the convicts rather than the mate’s match. Be the cause what it may, 
it was the end of the Gloria Scott and of the rabble who held command of her. 

" 'Such, in a few words, my dear boy, is the history of this terrible business in 
which 1 was involved. Next day we were picked up by the brig Hotspur, bound 
for Australia, whose captain found no difficulty in believing that we were the 
survivors of a passenger ship which had foundered. The transport ship Gloria Scott 
was set down by the Admiralty as bemg lost at sea, and no word has ever leaked 
out as to her true fate. After an excellent voyage the Hotspur landed us at Sydney, 
where Evans and I changed our names and made our way to the diggings, where, 
among the crowds who were gathered from all nations, we had no difficulty in 
losing our former identities. The rest I need not relate. We prospered, we travelled, 
we came back as rich colonials to England, and we bought country estates. For more 
than twenty years we have led peaceful and useful lives, and we hoped that our 
past was forever buried. Imagine, then, my feelings when in the seaman who came 
to us I recognized instantly the man who had been picked off the wreck. He had 
tracked us down somehow and had set himself to live upon our fears. You will 
understand now how it was that I strove to keep the peace with him, and you will 
in some measure sympathize with me in the fears which fill me, now that he has 
gone from me to his other victim with threats upon his tongue/ 

“Underneath is written in a hand so shaky as to be hardly legible, ‘Beddoes 
writes in cipher to say H. has told all. Sweet Lord, have mercy on our souls!’ 

“That was the narrative which 1 read that night to young Trevor, and I think, 
Watson, that under the circumstances it was a dramatic one. The good fellow was 
heart-broken at it, and went out to the Terai tea planting, where I hear that he 
IS doing well. As to the sailor and Beddoes, neither of them was ever heard of 
again after that day on which the letter of warning was written. They both dis¬ 
appeared utterly and completely. No complaint had been lodged with the police, 
so that Beddoes had mistaken a threat for a deed. Hudson had been seen lurking 
about, and it was believed by the police that he had done away with Beddoes and 
had fled. For myself I believe that the truth was exactly the opposite. I think that 
it is most probable that Beddoes, pushed to desperation and believing himself 
to have been already betrayed, had revenged himself upon Hudson, and had fled 
from the country with as much money as he could lay his hands on. Those are the 
facts of the case, Doctor, and if they are of any use to your collection, I am sure 
that they arc very heartily at your service." 
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THE MUSGRAVE RITUAL 

An anomaly which often struck me in the character of my fnend Sherlock Holmes 
was that, although in his methods of thought he was the neatest and most 
methodical of mankind, and although also he affected a certain quiet pnmness of 
dress, he was none the less in his personal habits one of the most untidy men 
that ever drove a fellow-lodger to distraction Not that I am m the least conven 
tional in that respect myself The rough-and-tumble work in Afghanistan, coming 
on the top of natural Bohemianism of disposition, has made me rather more lax 
than befits a medical man But with me there is a limit, and when 1 find a man 
who keeps his cigars in the coal scuttle, his tobacco m the toe end of a Persian 
slipper, and his unanswered conespondence transfixed by a jack-knife into the very 
centre of his wooden mantelpiece, then I begin to give myself viituous airs I have 
always held, too, that pistol practice should be distinctly an open-air pastime, and 
when Holmes, m one of his queer humours, would sit in an armchair with his 
hair-tngger and a hundred Boxer cartridges and proceed to adorn the opposite 
wall with a patnobc V R done m bullet pocks, I felt strongly that neither the 
atmosphere nor the appearance of our room was improved by it 

Our chambers were always full of chemicals and of cnminal relics which had 
a way of wandenng into unlikely posibons, and of turning up in the butter-dish 
or m even less desirable places But his papers were my great crux He had a 
horror of destroying documents, espectally those which were connected with his 
past cases, and yet it was only once m every year or two that he would muster 
energy to docket and anange them, for, as I have mentioned somewhere in these 
incoherent memoirs, the outbursts of passionate energy when he performed the 
remarkable feats with which his name is associated were followed by reactions of 
lethargy dunng which he would he about with his violin and his books, hardly 
moving save from the sofa to the table Thus month after month his papers ac 
cumulated until every comer of the room was stacked witih bundles of manuscnpt 
which were on no account to be burned, and which could not be put away save 
by their owner. One winter’s night, as we sat together by the fire, I ventured to 
suggest to him that, as he had finished pasting extracts into his commonplace 
book, he might employ the next two hours in mahng our room a little more 
habitable. He could not deny the justice of my request, so with a rather rueful 
fece he went off to his bedroom, from which he returned piesendy pulling a large 
tin box behind him This he placed in the middle of the floor, and, squatting 
down upon a stool m front of it, he threw back the lid, I could sec that it was 
already a third full of bundles of paper tied up with red tape into separate padcages 

There are cases enough here, Watson," said he, looking at me with mischievous 
eyes. "*1 think that if you knew all that I had m this box you would ask me to 
pull some out mstead of putting others m." 

These are the records of your early work, then?" I asked. "I have often wished 
that 1 had notes of those cases " 

Tes, my boy, these were all done prematurely before my biographer had come 
to ^onfy me " He hfted bundle after bundle m a tender, caressing sort of way 
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They are not all succq»cs, Watson," said he. “But there are some pretty little 
problems among them. Here's the record of the Tarleton murders, and the case 
of Vamberry, the wine merchant, and the adventure of the old Russian woman, 
and the singular affair of the aluminum crutch, as well as a full account of Rico- 
letti of the club-foot, and his abominable wife. And here—ah, now, this really is 
something a little recherchi” 

He dived his arm down to the bottom of the chest and brought up a small 
wooden box with a sliding lid such as children's toys are kept in. From within he 
produced a crumpled piece of paper, an old-fashioned brass key, a peg of wood 
with a ball of string attached to it, and three rusty old discs of metal. 

“Well, my boy, what do you make of this lot?” he asked, smiling at my expres¬ 
sion. 

“It is a curious collection.” 

“Very curious, and the story that hangs round it will strike you as being more 
curious still,” 

“These relics have a history, then?” 

“So much so that they are history.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

Sherlock Holmes picked them up one by one and laid them along the edge of 
the table. Then he reseated himself in his chair and looked them over with a gleam 
of satisfaction in his eyes. 

“These,” said he, “are all that I have left to remind me of the adventure of the 
Musgrave Ritual ” 

1 had heard him mention the case more than once, though 1 had never been 
able to gather the details. “1 should be so glad,” said I, “if you would give me an 
account of it.” 

“And leave the litter as it is?” he cried mischievously. "Your tidiness won't 
bear much strain, after all, Watson. But I should be glad that you should add 
this case to your annals, for there are points in it which make it quite unique in 
the criminal records of this or, I believe, of any other country. A collection of my 
trifling achievements would certainly be incomplete which contained no account 
of this very singular business. 

“You may remember how the affair of the Gloria Scott, and my conversation 
with the unhappy man whose fate I told you of, first turned my attention in the 
direction of the profession which has become my life's work. You see me now 
when my name has become known far and wide, and when I am generally recog¬ 
nized both by the public and by the official force as being a final court of appeal 
in doubtful cases. Even when you knew me first, at the time of the affair which 
you have commemorated in 'A Study in Scarlet,' I had already established a con¬ 
siderable, though not a very lucrative, connection. You can hardly realize, then, 
how difficult I found it at first, and how long 1 had to wait before I succeeded in 
making any headway. 

“When 1 first came up to London I had rooms in Montague Street, just round 
the comer from the British Museum, and there 1 waited, filling in my too abundant 
leisure time by studying all those branches of science which might make me more 
efficient. Now and again cases came in my way, principally through the introduction 
of old fellow-students, for during my last years at the university there was a good 
deal of talk there about myself and my methods. The third of these cases was 
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that of the Musgrave Ritual^ and it is to the interest which was aroused by that 
singular chain of events^ and the large issues which proved to be at stake, that I 
trace my first stride towards the position which 1 now hold. 

**Reginald Musgrave had been m the same college as myself, and 1 had some 
slight acquaintance with him. He was not generally popular among the under¬ 
graduates, though It always seemed to me that what was set down as pride was 
really an attempt to cover extreme natural diffidence. In appearance he was a man 
of an exceedingly aristocratic type, thin, high-nosed, and large-eyed, with languid 
and yet courtly manners. He was indeed a scion of one of the very oldest families 
m the kingdom, though his branch was a cadet one which had separated from the 
northern Musgraves some time in the sixteenth century and had established itself 
in western Sussex, where the Manor House of Hurlstone is perhaps the oldest 
inhabited building in the county. Something of his birth-place seemed to cling 
to the man, and I never looked at his pale, keen face or the poise of his head 
without associating hun with gray archways and mullioned windows and all the 
venerable wreckage of a feudal keep. Once or twice we dnfted into talk, and I 
can remember that more than once he expressed a keen interest m my methods 
of observation and inference. 

*Tor four years 1 had seen nothing of him until one morning he walked into 
my room m Montague Street. He had changed little, was dressed like a young 
man of fashion—he was always a bit of a dandy—and preserved the same quiet, 
suave manner which had formerly distinguished him. 

"" 'How has all gone with you, Musgrave?' I asked after we had cordially shaken 
hands. 

" 'You probably heard of my poor father's death,' said he, 'he was earned off 
about two yean ago. Since then I have of course had the Hurlstone estate to 
manage, and as I am member for my district as well, my life has been a busy one. 
But I undentand, Holmes, that you are tummg to practical ends those powers with 
which you used to amaze us?’ 

“ 'Yes,’ said I, ‘I have taken to living by my wits.' 

"'I am delighted to hear it, for your advice at present would be exceedingly 
valuable to me. We have had some very strange doings at Hurlstone, and the 
police have been able to throw no light upon the matter. It is really the most ex¬ 
traordinary and inexplicable business.’ 

"You can imagme with what eagerness I listened to him, Watson, for the very 
chance for which I had been panting dunng all those months of inaction seemed 
to have come within my reach. In my inmost heart I believed that I could succeed 
where others failed, and now I had the opportunity to test myself. 

* 'Pray let me have the details,’ I cned. 

Iteginald Musgrave sat down opposite to me and lit the cigarette which I had 
pushed towards him. 

" 'You must know,’ said he, 'that though I am a bachelor, I have to keep up a 
considerable staff of servants at Hurlstone, for it is a rambling old place and takes 
a good deal of looking after. I preserve, too, and in the pheasant months I usually 
have a house-party, so that it would not do to be short-handed. Altogether there 
are eight maids, &e cook, the butler, two footmen, and a boy. The garden and 
the stables of course have a separate staff. 

" 'Of these servants the one who had been longest in our service was Brunton, 
die butler. He was a young schoolmaster out of place when he was fint taken up 
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by my father, but he was^ man of great energy and character, and he soon became 
quite invaluable in the household. He was a well-grown, handsome man, with a 
splendid forehead, and though he has been with us for twenty yean he cannot be 
more than forty now. With his personal advantages and his extraordinary gifts— 
for he can speak several languages and play nearly every musical instrument—it 
is wonderful that he should have been satisfied so long in such a position, but I 
suppose that he was comfortable and lacked energy to make any change. The butler 
of Hurlstone is always a thing that is remembered by all who visit us. 

*But this paragon has one fault. He is a bit of a Don Juan, and you can imagine 
that for a man like him it is not a very difficult part to play in a quiet country 
district. When he was married it was all right, but since he has been a widower we 
have had no end of trouble with him. A few months ago we were in hopes that he 
was about to settle down again, for he became engaged to Rachel Howells, our 
second housemaid; but he has thrown her over since then and taken up with 
Janet Tregellis, the daughter of the head game-keeper. Rachel—who is a very good 
girl, but of an excitable Welsh tempeiament—had a sharp touch of brain-fever and 
goes about the house now-or did until yesterday—like a black-eyed shadow of her 
former self. That was our first drama at Hurlstone; but a second one came to drive 
it from our minds, and it was prefaced by the disgrace and dismissal of butler 
Brunton. 

'' "This was how it came about. 1 have said that the man was intelligent, and 
this very intelligence has caused his rum, for it seems to have led to an insatiable 
curiosity about things which did not in the least concern him. I had no idea of 
tiie lengths to which this would carry him until the merest accident opened my 
eyes to it. 

“ 'I have said that the house is a rambling one. One day last week-on Thurs¬ 
day night, to be more exact—1 found that 1 could not sleep, having foolishly taken 
a cup of strong caf^ noir after my dinner. After struggling against it until two 
in the morning, 1 felt that it was quite hopeless, so I rose and lit the candle with 
the intention of continuing a novel which I was reading. The book, however, had 
been left in the bilhard-room, so I pulled on my dressing-gown and started off to 
get it. 

'**ln order to reach the billiard-room I had to descend a flight of stairs and 
then to cross the head of a passage which led to the library and the gun-room. You 
can imagine my surprise when, as I looked down this corridor, I saw a glimmer 
of light coming from the open door of the library. I had myself extinguished the 
lamp and closed the door before coming to bed. Naturally my first thought was of 
burglars. The corridors at Hurlstone have their walb largely decorated with tro¬ 
phies of old weapons. From one of these I picked a battle-axe, and then, leaving my 
candle behind me, I crept on tiptoe down the passage and peeped in at the open 
door. 

" 'Brunton, the butler, was in the library. He was sitting, fully dressed, in an 
casy-chair, with a slip of paper which looked like a map upon his knee, and his 
forehead sunk forward upon his hand in deep thought. I stood dumb with 
astonishment, watching him from the darkness. A small taper on the edge of the 
table shed a feeble light which sufficed to show me that he was fully dressed. 
Suddenly, as 1 looked, he rose from his chair, and, walking over to a bureau at the 
side, he unlocked it and drew out one of the drawers. From this he took a paper, 
and, returning to hb seat, he flattened it out beside the taper on the edge of the 
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table and began to study it with minute attenhon. My indignation at this calm 
examination of our family documents overcame me so far that I took a step for¬ 
ward, and Brunton, looking up, saw me standing m the doorway. He sprang to his 
feet, his face tum^ livid with fear, and he thrust mto his breast the chart-like 
paper which he had been onginally studying 

** * **Sol*' said I *This is how you repay the trust which we have reposed m you 
You will leave my service to-morrow ” 

** *He bowed with the look of a man who is utterly crushed and slunk past me 
without a word The taper was still on the table, and by its light 1 glanced to see 
what the paper was which Brunton had taken from the bureau To my surprise 
it was noticing of any importance at all, but simply a copy of the questions and 
answen m the singular old observance called the Musgrave Ritual It is a sort of 
ceremony peculiar to our family, which each Musgrave for centunes past has gone 
through on his coming of age-a thing of pnvate interest, and perhaps of some 
litde importance to the archasologist, like our own blazonings and charges, but 
of no practical use whatever ’ 

" 'We had better come back to the paper afterwards,’ said I 

“ 'If you think it really necessary,’ he answered with some hesitation 'To con- 
tmue my statement, however I relocked the bureau, using the key which Brunton 
had left, and I had turned to go when I was surprised to find that the butler had 
returned, and was standing before me 

"' "Mr Musgrave, sir,” he cned m a voice which was hoarse with emobon, "I 
can’t bear disgrace, sir I’ve always been proud above my stabon in life, and dis 
grace would kill me My blood will be on your head, sir-it will, indeed—if you 
dnve me to despair If you cannot keep me after what has passed, then for God’s 
sake let me give you nobce and leave in a month, as if of my own free will I could 
stand that, Mr. Musgrave, but not to be cast out before all the folk that 1 know 
so well ” 

" ‘ “You don’t deserve much considerabon, Brunton,” I answered “Your conduct 
has been most mfamous However, as you have been a long bme m the family, 
1 have no wish to bnng pubhc disgrace upon you A month, however, is too long 
Take yourself away m a week, and give what reason you like for going ” 

“' “Only a week, sir?” he cned in a despainng voice. “A fortnight—say at least 
a fortnight!” 

“‘“A week,” I repeated, “and you may consider yourself to have been very 
leniently dealt with.” 

“ 'He crept away, his face sunk upon his breast, like a broken man, while I put 
out the light and returned to my room 

“ 'For two days after this Brunton was most assiduous in his attenbon to his 
duties. I made no allusion to what had passed and waited with some cunosity to 
see how he would cover his disgrace. On the third morning, however, he did not 
appear, as was his custom, after breakfast to receive my instrucbons for the day 
As I left the dinmg-room I happened to meet Rachel Howells, the maid. I have 
fdd you that she had only recently recovered from an illness and was lookmg so 
wretchedly pale and wan that I remonstrated with her for being at work 

“'Tou should be m bed,” 1 said. “Come back to your dubes when you are 
stronger.” 

*‘She looked at me with so strange an expression that 1 began to suspect that 
berbram was affected. 
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^ am strong enou^ Mr. Musgrave," said she. 

* ‘ “We will see what the doctor says,” I answered. “You must stop work now, 
and when you go downstairs just say that I wish to see Brunton.” 

“ * “The butler is gone,” said she. 

“ * “Gonel Gone where?” 

“ ‘ “He is gone. No one has seen him. He is not in his room. Oh, yes, he is gone, 
he is gone!” She fell back against the wall with shriek after shriek of laughter, while 
1 , horrified at this sudden hysterical attack, rushed to the bell to summon help. 
The girl was taken to her room, still screaming and sobbing, while 1 made inquiries 
about Brunton. There was no doubt about it that he had disappeared. His bed 
had not been slept in, he had been seen by no one since he had retired to his room 
the night before, and yet it was difficult to see how he could have left the house, 
as both windows and doors were found to be fastened in the morning. His clothes, 
his watch, and even his money were in his room, but the black suit which he 
usually wore was missing. His slippers, too, were gone, but his boots were left 
behind. Where then could butler Brunton have gone in the night, and what could 
have become of him now? 

“ 'Of course we searched the house from cellar to garret, but there was no trace 
of him. It is, as 1 have said, a labyrinth of an old house, especially the original 
wing, which is now practically uninhabited; but we ransacked every room and 
cellar without discovering the least sign of the missing man. It was incredible to 
me that he could have gone away leaving all his property behind him, and yet 
where could he be? I called in the local police, but without success. Rain had 
fallen on the night before, and we examined the lawn and the paths all round the 
house, but in vain. Matters were in this state, when a new development quite drew 
our attention away from the original mystery, 

“ Tor two days Rachel Howells had been so ill, sometimes delirious, sometimes 
hysterical, that a nurse had been employed to sit up with her at night. On the 
third night after Brunton’s disappearance, the nurse, finding her patient sleeping 
nicely, had dropped into a nap in the armchair, when she woke in the early morning 
to find the bed empty, the window open, and no signs of the invalid. I was instantly 
aroused, and, with the two footmen, started off at once in search of the missing 
girl. It was not difficult to tdl the direction which she had taken, for, starting from 
under her window, we could follow her footmarks easily across the lawn to the 
edge of the mere, where they vanished close to the gravel path which leads out of 
the grounds. The lake there is eight feet deep, and you can imagine our feelings 
when we saw that the trail of the poor demented girl came to an end at the edge 
of it. 

“ 'Of course, we had the drags at once and set to work to recover the remains, 
but no trace of the body could we find. On the other hand, we brought to the 
surface an object of a most unexpected kind. It was a linen bag which contained 
within it a mass of old rusted and discoloured metal and several dull-coloured 
pieces of pebble or glass. This strange find was all that we could get from the mere, 
and, although we made every possible search and inquiry yesterday, we know noth¬ 
ing of the fate either of Rachdi Howells or of Ridiard Brunton. The county police 
are at their, wit's end, and I have come up to you as a last resource.' 

'Tou can imagine, Watson, with what eagerness I listened to this extraordinary 
sequence of events, and endeavoured to piece them together, and to devise some 
common thread upon which they might all hang. The butler was gone. The maid 
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was gone. The maid had loved the butler^ but had afterwards had cause to hate 
him. She was of Wdsh blood, fiery and passionate. She had been terribly excited 
immediately after his disappearance. She had flung into the lake a bag containing 
some curious contents. These were all factors which had to be taken into con¬ 
sideration, and yet none of them got quite to the heart of the matter. What was the 
starting-point of this chain of events? There lay the end of this tangled line. 

** *1 must see that paper, Musgrave/ said 1, "which this butler of youn thought it 
worth his while to consult, even at the risk of the loss of his place.' 

" "It IS rather an absurd business, this ritual of oun,' he answered. "But it has 
at least the saving grace of antiquity to excuse it. 1 have a copy of the questions 
and answers here if you care to run your eye over them.' 

"He handed me the very paper which I have here, Watson, and this is the 
strange catechism to which each Musgrave had to submit when he came to man's 
estate. 1 will read you the questions and answers as they stand. 

" "Whose was it?' 

"" ‘His who is gone.’ 

""Who shall have It?' 

" "He who will come.' 

“ "Where was the sun?' 

" "Over the oak.' 

" "Where was the shadow?' 

" "Under the elm.' 

" "How was it stepped?' 

" "North by ten and by ten, east by five and by five, south by two and by two, 
west by one and by one, and so under.' 

" "A^at shall we give for it?' 

" "All that is ours.' 

" ‘Why should we give it?' 

“ "For the sake of the trust.' 

" "The original has no date, but is in the spelling of the middle of the seventeenth 
century,’ remarked Musgrave. "1 am afraid, however, that it can be of bttle help 
to you in solving this mystery.’ 

" "At least,’ said 1, "it gives us another mystery, and one which is even more 
interesting than the first. It may be that &e solution of the one may prove to be 
the solution of the other. You will excuse me, Musgrave, if I say that your butler 
appears to me to have been a very clever man, and to have had a clearer insight 
than ten generations of his masters.’ 

""I hardly follow you,’ said Musgrave. "The paper seems to me to be of no 
practical importance.’ 

" "But to me it seems immensely practical, and I fancy that Brunton took the 
same view. He had probably seen it hdoxt that night on which you caught him.' 

" "It is very possible. We took no pains to hide it' 

" "He simply wished, I should imagine, to refresh his memory upon that last 
occasion. He had, as I understand, some sort of map or chart which he was com¬ 
paring with the manuscript, and which he thrust into his pocket when you 
appeared.’ 

"" "That is true. But what could he have to do with tiiis old fiimily custom of ours, 
and what does this rigmarole mean?’ 

don’t think that we should have much difficulty in determining that,’ said 
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I; 'with your pennissioii«^e will take the first train down to Sussex and go a little 
more deeply into the matter upon the spot/ 

The same afternoon saw us both at Hurlstone. Possibly you have seen pictures 
and read descnptions of the famous old building^ so I will confine my account 
of it to saying that it is built in the shape of an the long arm being the more 
modem portion, and the shorter the ancient nucleus from which the other has 
developed. Over the low, heavy-lintellcd door, in the centre of this old part, is 
chiselled the date, 1607, but experts are agreed that the beams and stonework 
are really much older than this. The enormously thick walls and tiny windows 
of this part had in the last century driven the family into building the new wing, 
and the old one was used now as a storehouse and a cellar, when it was used at all. 
A splendid park with fine old timber surrounds the house, and the lake, to which 
my client had referred, lay close to the avenue, about two hundred yards from the 
building. 

"I was already firmly convinced, Watson, that there were not three separate 
mysteries here, but one only, and that if I could read the Musgrave Ritual aright 
1 should hold in my hand the clue which would lead me to the truth concerning 
both the butler Brunton and the maid Howells. To that then I turned all my 
energies. Why should this servant be so anxious to master this old formula? Evi¬ 
dently because he saw something in it which had escaped all those generations of 
country squires, and from which he expected some personal advantage. What was 
it then, and how had it affected his fate? 

"It was perfectly obvious to me, on reading the Ritual, that the measurements 
must refer to some spot to which the rest of the document alluded, and that if 
we could find that spot we should be in a fair way towards finding what the secret 
was which the old Musgraves had thought it necessary to embalm in so curious a 
fashion. There were two guides given us to start with, an oak and an elm. As to the 
oak there could be no question at all. Right in front of the house, upon the left- 
hand side of the drive, there stood a patriarch among oaks, one of the most 
magnificent trees that 1 have ever seen. 

" ‘That was there when your Ritual was drawn up,* said 1 as we drove past it 

" 'It was there at the Norman Conquest in all probability,’ he answered. ^It has 
a girth of twenty-three feet/ 

"Here was one of my fixed points secured. 

** 'Have you any old elms?’ I asked. 

" There used to be a very old one over yonder, but it was struck by lightning 
ten years ago, and we cot down the stump.’ 

" ‘You can see where it used to be?’ 

"‘Oh, yes/ 

" ‘There are no other elms?’ 

" ‘No old ones, but plenty of beeches.’ 

" ‘I should like to see where it grew.’ 

"We had driven up in a dog-cart, and my client led me away at once, without 
our entering the bouse, to the scar on the lawn where the elm had stood. It was 
nearly midway between the oak and the house. My investigation seemed to be 
progressing. 

" ‘I suppose it is impossible to find out how high the elm was?’ I asked. 

" T can give you it at once. It was sixty-four feet.’ 

"‘How do you come to know it?’ I admd in surprise. 
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*When my old tutor used to give me an exercise in trigonometry, it always took 
the shape of measuring heights. When 1 was a lad I worked out every tree and 
building m the estate.' 

*Thi$ was an unexpected piece of luck. My data were coming more quickly than 
I could have reasonably hop^ 

“ Tell me/ I asked, ‘did your butler ever ask you such a question?' 

‘Heginald Musgrave looked at me in astonishment. ‘Now that you call it to my 
mind/ he answered, ‘firunton did ask me about the height of the tree some months 
ago in connection with some little argument with the groom.' 

•This was excellent news, Watson, for it showed me that I was on the nght 
road. 1 looked up at the sun. It was low m the heavens, and 1 calculated that in less 
than an hour it would he just above the topmost branches of the old oak. One 
condition mentioned in the Ritual would then be fulfilled. And the shadow of the 
elm must mean the farther end of the shadow, otherwise the trunk would have 
been chosen as the guide. I had, then, to find where the far end of the shadow 
would fall when the sun was )ust clear of the oak.” 

‘That must have been difficult, Holmes, when the elm was no longer there ” 

“WeD, at least 1 knew that if Brunton could do it, 1 could also. Besides, there 
was no real difficulty. 1 went with Musgrave to his study and whittled myself this 
peg, to which I tied this long stnng with a knot at each yard Then I took two 
lengths of a fishing-rod, which came to just six feet, and 1 went back with my 
client to where the elm had been. The sun was just grazing the top of the oak 
I fastened the rod on end, marked out the direcbon of the shadow, and measured 
It. It was nine feet in length 

“Of course the calculation now was a simple one. If a rod of six feet threw a 
shadow of nme, a tree of sixty-four feet would throw one of mnety-six, and the 
line of the one would of course be the line of the other. I measured out the dis¬ 
tance, which brought me almost to the wall of the house, and 1 thrust a peg into the 
spot. You can imagine my exultation, Watson, when within two mches of my peg 
I saw a conical depression in the ground. I knew that it was the mark made by 
Brunton in his measurements, and that 1 was still upon his trail. 

“From this starting-point I proceeded to step, having first taken the cardinal 
points by my pocket-compass. Ten steps with each foot took me along parallel with 
the wall of the house, and again I marked my spot with a peg. Then 1 carefully 
paced off five to the east and two to the south. It brought me to the very threshold 
of the old door. Two steps to the west meant now that I was to go two paces down 
the stone-flagged passage, and this was the place indicated by the Ritual. 

“Never have I felt such a cold chill of disappointment, Watson. For a moment 
it seemed to me that there must be some radical mistake m my calculations. The 
setting sun shone full upon the passage floor, and I could see that the old, foot-wom 
gray stones with which it was paved were firmly cemented together, and had cer¬ 
tainly not been moved for many a long year. Brunton had not been at work here I 
tapp^ upon the floor, but it sounded the same all over, and there was no sign 
of any crack or crevice. But, fortunatdy, Musgrave, who had begun to appreciate 
the meaning of my proceedings, and who was now as excited as myself, took out 
his manuscnpt to check my calculations. 

‘And under,' he cried. ‘You have omitted the “and under."' 

“I had thought that it meant that we were to dig, but now, of course, I saw at 
once that I was wrong. ‘There is a cellar under this then?' I cried. 
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Tes, and as old as tha house. Down here, through this door.* 

**We went down a winding stone stair, and my companion, striking a match, lit 
a large lantern which stood on a banel in the comer. In an instant it was obvious 
that we had at last come upon the true place, and that we had not been the only 
people to visit the spot recently. 

^'It had been used for the storage of wood, but the billets, which had evidently 
been littered over the floor, were now piled at the sides, so as to leave a clear 
space in the middle. In this space lay a large and heavy flagstone with a rusted 
iron ring in the centre to which a thick shepherd's-check mufiBer was attached. 

" *By Jovel' cried my client. ‘That's Brunton's mufiSer. I have seen it on him 
and could swear to it. What has the villain been doing here?' 

“At my suggestion a couple of the county police were summoned to be present, 
and I then endeavoured to raise the stone by pulling on the cravat. I could only 
move it slightly, and it was with the aid of one of the constables that I succeeded 
at last in canying it to one side. A black hole yawned beneath into which we all 
peered, while Musgrave, kneeling at the side, pushed down the lantern. 

“A small chamber about seven feet deep and four feet square lay open to us. 
At one side of this was a squat, brass-bound wooden box, the lid of which was 
hinged upward, with this curious old-fashioned key projecting from the lock. It 
was furred outside by a thick layer of dust, and damp and worms had eaten through 
the wood, so that a crop of livid fungi was growing on the inside of it. Several discs 
of metal, old coins apparently, such as I hold here, were scattered over the bottom 
of the box, but it contamed nothing else. 

“At the moment, however, we had no thought for the old chest, for our eyes 
were riveted upon that which crouched beside it. It was the figure of a man, clad 
in a suit of black, who squatted down upon his hams with his forehead sunk upon 
the edge of the box and his two arms thrown out on each side of it. The attitude 
had drawn all the stagnant blood to the face, and no man could have reco^ized 
that distorted liver-coloured countenance; but his height, his dress, and his hair 
were all suflicient to show my client, when we had drawn the body up, that it was 
indeed his missing butler. He had been dead some days, but there was no wound 
or bruise upon his penon to show how he had met his dreadful end. When his 
body had been carried from the cellar we found ourselves still confronted with a 
problem which was almost as formidable as that with which we had started. 

“I confess that so far, Watson, I had been disappointed in my investigation. 
I had reckoned upon solving the matter when once I had found the place referred 
to in the Ritual; but now I was there, and was apparatly as far as ever from know¬ 
ing what it was which the family had concealed with such elaborate prcMutions. 
It is true that I had thrown a light upon the fate of Brunton, but now I had to 
ascertain how that fate had come upon him, and what part had been play^ m the 
matter by the woman who had disappeared. I sat down upon a keg m the comer 

and thought the whole matter carefully over. ,. , , , 

‘Tfou know my methods in such cases, Watson. I put myself in the man s place, 
and, having first gauged his intelligence, I try to imagine how I should 
proceeded under the same dicumstances. In this case die matter was simphfied by 
Bmnton's inteUigence being quite fint-rate, so that it was unn«H^iy to ^ any 
allowance for the peisonal equation, as the astronomers have dubbrf it. He knw 
that something valuable was concealed. He had spotted the place. He found ttot 
the stone which coveted it was just too heavy for a man to move unaided. What 
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would he do nact? He could not get help from outnde, even if he had someone 
whom he could trust, without the unbarring of doors and considerable risk of de¬ 
tection. It was better, if he could, to have his helpmate inside the house. But whom 
could he ask? This girl had been devoted to him. A man always finds it hard to 
realize that he may have finally lost a woman’s love, however Mly he may have 
treated her. He would try by a few attentions to make his peace with the girl 
Howells, and then would engage her as his accomplice. Together they would come 
at night to the cellar, and their united force would suffice to raise the stone. So 
for I could follow their actions as if 1 had actually seen them. 

"*But for two of them, and one a woman, it must have been heavy work, the 
raising of that stone. A burly Sussex policeman and I had found it no light job. 
What would they do to assist them? Probably what I should have done myself. 

I rose and examined carefully the different bfilets of wood which were scattered 
round the floor. Almost at once 1 came upon what I expected. One piece, about 
three feet in length, had a very marked mdentabon at one end, while several were 
flattened at the sides as if they had been compressed by some considerable weight. 
Evidently, as they had dragged the stone up, they had thrust the chunks of wood 
into the chink untfl at last when the opening was large enough to crawl through, 
they would hold it open by a billet placed lengthwise, which might very well be¬ 
come indented at the lower end, since the whole weight of the stone would press 
it down on to the edge of this other slab. So far 1 was still on safe ground. 

**And now how was 1 to proceed to reconstruct this midnight drama? Clearly, 
only one could fit into the hole, and that one was Brunton. The girl must have 
waited above. Brunton then unlocked the box, handed up the contents presuma¬ 
bly—since they were not to be found—and then-and then what happened? 

’’What smouldering fire of vengeance had suddenly sprang into fiam^ in this 
passionate Celtic woman’s soul when she saw the man who had wronged her- 
wxonged her, perhaps, far more than we suspected—in her power? Was it a chance 
that the wood had slipped and that the stone had shut Brunton into what had 
become his sepulchre? Had she only been guilty of silence as to his fate? Or had 
some sudden blow from her hand dashed the support away and sent the slab 
crashing down into its place? Be that as it might, 1 seemed to see that woman’s fig¬ 
ure still clutching at her treasure trove and flying wildly up the winding stair, with 
her ears ringing perhaps with the muffled screams from ^hind her and wift the 
dramming of frenzied hands against the slab of stone which was choking her faith¬ 
less lover's life out. 

’Here was the secret of her blanched foce, her shaken nerves, her peals of hys¬ 
terical laughter on the next morning. But what had been in the box? What had 
she done with that? Of course, it must have been the old metal and pebbles which 
my dient had dragged from &e mere. She had thrown them in there at the first 
opportunity to remove the last trace of her crime. 

’Tor twenty minutes I had sat motionless, thinking the matter out. Musgrave 
still stood with a very pale foce, swinging his lantern and peering down into the 
hole. 

” These are coins of Charles the First,* said he, holding out the few which had 
been in the box; ’you see we were right in fixing our date for the Ritual.’ 

’’’We may fod something else of Charles the First,' I cried, as the probable 
meaning of the first two questions of the Ritual broke suddenly upon me. ’Let 
me see the contents of the bag which you fished from the mere.' 
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*We ascended to his tiidy, and he hid the ddbiis before me. I coold under* 
stand his regarding it as of small importance when I looked at it, for the metal 
was almost bhck and the stones lustreless and dull. I tubbed one of them on my 
sleeve, however, and it glowed afteivnuds like a spark in the dark hollow of my 
hand. The metal work was in the form of a double ting, but it had been bent 
and twisted out of its original shape. 

“ Tou must bear in mind,' said I, ‘that the royal party made head in England 
even after the death of the king, and tiiat when they at last fled they probably 
left many of their most precious possessions buried behind them, with the inten¬ 
tion of retummg for them in more peaceful times.’ 

“ ‘My ancestor. Sir Ralph Musgtave, was a prominent cavalier and the right- 
hand man of Charles the Second in his wanderings,' said my friend. 

“ ‘Ah, indeedi’ I answered. ‘Well now, I think that really should give us the last 
link that we wanted. I must congratulate you on coming into the possession, though 
in rather a tragic manner, of a relic which is of great intrinsic value, but of even 
greater importance as a historical curiosity.’ 

‘'‘What is it, then?’ he gasped in astonishment. 

“ ‘It is nothing less than the ancient crown of die kings of England.' 

* ‘The crownl’ 

“ ‘Predsdy. Consider what the Ritual says. How does it run? ‘Whose was it?" 
“His who is gone." That was after the execution of Charles. Then, ‘Who shall 
have it?" “He who will come.” That was Charles die Second, whose advent was 
already foreseen. There can, I diink, be no doubt diat this battered and shapeless 
diadem once encircled the brows of the royal Stuarts.’ 

“ ‘And how came it in the pond?’ 

“ ‘Ah, that is a question that will take some time to answer.’ And with that I 
sketched out to him the whole long chain of surmise and of proof which I had 
constructed. The twilight had closed in and the moon was shining brighdy in die 
sky before my narrative was finished. 

“ ‘And how was it then that Charles did not ^ his crown when he returned?’ 
asked Musgrave, pushing back the relic into its linen bag. 

“ ‘Ah, there you lay your finger upon the one point which we shall probably never 
be able to cleat up. It is likely that the Musgtave who hdd the secret died in fte 
interval, and by some ovmsight left this guide to his descendant widiout explaining 
the meaning of it. From that day to diis it has been banded down from father to 
son, until at last it came widiin reach of a man who tore its secret out of it and 
lost his life in the venture.’ 

“And that’s the story of the Musgrave Ritual, Watson. They hare the crown 
down at Hurlstone-thou^ they had some legal bother and a considerable sum 
to pay before diey were allowed to retain it I am sure that if you mentioned my 
name they would be happy to show it to you. Of the woman nothing was ever 
heard, and die probability is diat she got away out of England and cairfcd hetsdf 
and the memory of her crime to some land beyond the seas." 
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THE REIGATE PUZZLE 

It was some time before the health of my fnend Mr Sherlock Holmes recovered 
from the strain caused by his immense exertions in the spnng of *87 The whole 
question of the Netherland Sumatra Company and of the colossal schemes of 
Baron Maupertuis are too recent in the minds of the public, and are too intimately 
concerned with politics and finance to be fitting sub)ects for this senes of sketches 
They led, however, m an indirect fashion to a singular and complex problem which 
gave my fnend an opportunity of demonstrating the value of a fresh weapon among 
the many with which he waged his lifelong battle against cnme 
On refenmg to my notes I see that it was upon the fourteenth of Apnl that I 
received a telegram from Lyons which informed me that Holmes was lying ill in 
the Hotd Dulong Within twenty-four hours I was in his sick-room and was re 
heved to find that there was nothing formidable in his symptoms Even his iron 
constitution, however, had broken down under the strain of an investigation which 
had extended over two months, dunng which penod he had never worked less 
than fifteen hours a day and had more than once, as he assured me, kept to his 
task for five days at a stretch. Even the tnumphant issue of his labours could 
not save him from reaction after so terrible an exertion, and at a time when Eu¬ 
rope was nnging with his name and when his room was literally ankle-deep with 
congratulatory telegrams I found him a prey to the blackest depression Even the 
knowledge that he had succeeded where the police of three countnes had failed, 
and that he had outmanoeuvred at every point the most accomplished swindler 
in Europe, was msufficient to rouse him ^om his nervous prostration 
Three days later we were back in Baker Street together, but it was evident that 
my fnend would be much the better for a change, and the thought of a week of 
spnngtime in the country was full of attracbons to me also. My old fnend, Colo 
nd Hayter, who had come under my professional care in Afghanistan, had now 
taken a house near Reigate in Surrey and had frequently asked me to come down 
to him upon a visit On the last occasion he had remarked that if my fnend would 
only come with me he would be glad to extend his hospitality to him also A little 
diplomacy was needed, but when Holmes understood that the establishment was a 
bachdor one, and that he would be allowed the fullest freedom, he fell in with 
my plans and a week after our return from Lyons we were under the colonel's roof 
Hayter was a fine old soldier who had seen much of the world, and he soon found 
as I had expected, that Holmes and he had much in common. 

On the evening of our amval we were sitting in the colonel's gun-room aftei 
dinner. Holmes stretched upon the sofa, while Hayter and I looked over his little 
armory of Eastern weapons 

'*By the way," said he suddenly, “I think Ill take one of these pistols upstairs 
with me in case we have an alarm " 

"An alarm!" said I 

"Yes, we've had a scare in this part lately Old Acton, who is one of our county 
magnates, had his house broken into last Monday No great damage done, but 
the fdlows are still at large " 
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'‘No doe?'’ asked Holing, cocking his eye at the colonel 

'?>9one as yet. But the aflfair is a petty one, one of our little country crimes, 
which must seem too small for your attrition, Mr. Holmes, after this great in¬ 
ternational affair." 

Holmes waved away the compliment, though his smile showed that it had 
pleased him. 

“Was there any feature of interest?" 

“I fancy not. TTie thieves ransacked the library and got very little for their pains. 
The whole place was turned upside down, drawers burst open, and presses ran¬ 
sacked, with the result that an odd volume of Pope's Homer, two plated candle¬ 
sticks, an ivory letter-weight, a small oak barometer, and a ball of twine are all that 
have vanished." 

“What an extraordinary assortment!" I exclaimed. 

“Oh, the fellows evidently grabbed hold of everything they could get." 

Holmes grunted from the sofa. 

“The county police ought to make something of that," said h^ “why, it is surely 
obvious that—" 

But I held up a warning finger. 

“You are here for a rest, my dear fellow. For heaven's sake don't get started on 
a new problem when your nerves are all in shreds." 

Holmes shrugged his shoulders with a glance of comic resignation towards the 
colonel, and the talk drifted away into less dangerous channels. 

It was destined, however, that all my professional caution should be wasted, 
for next morning the problem obtruded itself upon us in such a way that it was 
impossible to ignore it, and our country visit took a turn which neither of us could 
have anticipated. We were at breakfast when the colonel's butler rushed in with 
all his propriety shaken out of him. 

“Have you heard the news, sir?" he gasped. “At the Cunningham's, sir!" 

“Burglary!” cried the colonel, with his coffee<up in mid-air. 

“Murder!” 

The colonel whistled. "By Jove!" said he. “Who's killed, then? The J. P. or his 
son?" 

“Neither, sir. It was William the coachman. Shot through the heart, sir, and 
never spoke again." 

"Who shot him, then?" 

“The burglar, sir. He was off like a shot and got clean away. He'd just broke in 
at the pantry window when William came on him and met his end in saving his 
master's property." 

“What time?" 

“It was last night, sir, somewhere about twelve." 

“Ah, then, we'll step over afterwards," said the colonel, coolly settling down to 
his breakfast again. “It’s a baddish business," he added when the butler had gone; 
“he's our leading man about here, is old Cunningham, and a very decent fellow 
too. He'll be cut up over this, for the man has been in his service for 
was a good servant. It's evidently flic same villains who broke into Acton's. 

“And stole fliat very singular collection," said Holmes thoughtfully. 

“Precisely," 

“Hum! It may prove the simplest matter in the world, but all the same at first 
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^nce this is just a little curious, is it not? A gang of burglars acting in the country 
might be expected to vary the scene of their operations, and not to crack two cnbs 
in the same district within a few days. When you spoke last night of takmg pre¬ 
cautions 1 remember that it passed through my mind that this was probably the 
last parish in England to which the thief or thieves would be likely to turn their 
attention-which shows that I have still much to learn/' 

*'l fancy it's some local practitioner," said the colonel. "In that case, of course, 
Acton's and Cunningham's are just the places he would go for, since they are fir 
the largest about here." 

“And richest?” 

“Well, they ought to be, but they've had a lawsuit for some years which has 
sucked the blood out of both of them, 1 fancy. Old Acton has some claim on half 
Cunningham's estate, and the lawyers have been at it with both hands." 

“If it's a local villa!!in there should not be much difficulty in running him down,” 
said Holmes with a yawn. “All right, Watson, I don't intend to meddle.” 

“Inspector Forrester, sir," said the butler, throwing open the door. 

The official, a smart, keen-faced young fellow, stepped into the room. “Good- 
moming. Colonel," said he. “I hope I don't intrude, but we hear that Mr. Holmes 
of Baker Street is here." 

The colonel waved his hand towards my fnend, and the inspector bowed. 

“We thought that perhaps you would care to step across, Mr. Holmes.” 

“The fates are against you, Watson," said he, laughing. “We were chatting about 
the matter when you came in, Inspector. Perhaps you can let us have a few de^ 
tails." As he leaned back in his chair m the familiar attitude I knew that the case 
was hopeless. 

“We had no clue in the Acton affair. But here we have plenty to go on, and 
there's no doubt it is the same party in each case. The man was seen." 

“Ahl" 

“Yes, sir. But he was off like a deer after the shot that killed poor William 
Kirwan was fired. Mr. Cunningham saw him from the bedroom window, and Mr. 
Alec Cunningham saw him from the back passage. It was quarter to twelve when 
the alarm broke out. Mr. Cunningham had just got into M, and Mr. Alec was 
smoking a pipe in his dressing-gown. They both heard William, the coachman, 
calling for help, and Mr. Alec ran down to see what was the matter. The back door 
was open, and as he came to the foot of the stairs he saw two men wrestling to¬ 
gether outside. One of them fired a shot, the other dropped, and the murderer 
rushed across the garden and over the hedge. Mr. Cunningham, looking out of his 
bedroom, saw the fellow as he gained the road, but lost sight of him at once 
Mr. Alec stopped to see if he could help the dying man, and so the villain got 
dean away. Beyond the fact that he was a middle^ized man and dressed in some 
dark stuff, we have no personal due; but we are making energebc inquiries, and 
if he is a stranger we shall soon find him out." 

“What was this William doing there? Did he say anything before he died?" 

“Not a word. He lives at the lodge with his mother, and as he was a very faithful 
fellow we imagine that he walked up to the house with die intention of seeing that 
all was right there. Of course this Acton business has put everyone on their guard. 
The robber must have just burst open the door^-the lock has been fofoed-*when 
William came upon him." 
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"Did William say anj^ing to his mother before going out?” 

"She is very old and deaf, and we can get no information from her. The shock 
has made her half-witted, but I understand that she was never very bright. There 
is one very important circumstance, however. Look at thisl" 

He took a small piece of tom paper from a notebook and spread it out upon 
his knee. 

“This was found between the finger and thumb of the dead man. It appean to 
be a fragment tom from a larger sheet. You will observe that the hour mgn H nn fri 
upon it is the very time at which the poor fellow met his fate. You see that his 
murderer might have tom the rest of the sheet from him oi he might have taken 
this fragment from the murderer. It reads almost as thou^ it were an appoint¬ 
ment." 

Holmes took up the scrap of paper, a facsimile of whidi is here reproduced. 






“Presuming that it is an appointment,” conbnued the inspector, "it is of course 
a conceivable theory that this William Kirwan, though he had the reputation of 
being an honest man, may have been m league with the th^. He may have met 
him there, may even have helped him to break in the door, and then they may have 
fallen out between themselves.” 

“This writing is of extraordinary interest,” said Holmes, who had been examining 
it with intense concentration. “These are much deeper waters than I had thought.” 
He sank his head upon his hands, while the inspector smiled at the eiect which 
his case had had upon the famous London specialist. 

“Your last remark,” said Holmes presendy, “as to the possibility of there being 
an understanding between the burglar and the servant, and this being a note of 
appointment from one to die other, is an ingenious and not endrely impossible 
supposition. But this writing opens up —" He sank his bead into his han^ again 
and remained for some minutes in the deepest thought. Whoi he raised his face 
again 1 was surprised to see that his cheek was tmged with colour, and his eyes 
as bright as before his illness. He sprang to his feet with all his old energy. 

“I'll tdl you whaL” said he, “I should like to have a quiet litde glance into die 
details of fois case. There is something in it which fascinates me extremely. If 
you win permit me, Colonel, I wOl leave my friend Watson and you, and 1 will 
step round with the inspector to test die trudi of one or two litde fencies of mine. 
1 win be with you again in half an hour.” 

An hour and a half had elapsed before the inspector returned alone. 

“Mr. Holmes is walking up and down m the field outside,” said he. “He wants 
us an four to go up to the house together.” 

“To Mr. Cunningham's?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What for?” 
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The inspector shnig^ his shoulders. don’t quite know, sir. Between our* 
selves, I think Mr. Holmes has not quite got over his illness yet. He’s been behaving 
very queerly, and he is very much excited." 

*T don’t think you need alarm yourself," said I. have usually found that there 
was method in his madness." 

"Some folk might say there was madness in his method," muttered the inspec¬ 
tor. "But he’s all on fire to start, Colonel, so we had best go out if you are ready." 

We found Holmes pacing up and down in the field, his chin sunk upon his 
breast, and his hands thrust into his trousers pockets. . 

"The matter grows in interest," said he. “Watson, your country trip has been a 
distinct success. I have had a charming morning." I 

"You have been up to the scene of the crime, I understand," said the colonel! 

"Yes, the inspector and I have made quite a little reconnaissance together."^ 

"Any success?” 

"Well, we have seen some very interesting things. I’ll tell you what we did as we 
walk. First of all, we saw the body of this unfortunate man. He certainly died 
from a revolver wound as reported." 

"Had you doubted it, then?" 

"Oh, it is as well to test everything. Our inspection was not wasted. We then 
had an interview with Mr. Cunningham and his son, who were able to point out 
the exact spot where the murderer had broken through the garden-hedge in his 
flight. That was of great interest.” 

"Naturally.” 

"Then we had a look at this poor fellow’s mother. We could get no information 
from her, however, as she is very old and feeble." 

"And what is the result of your investigations?" 

"The conviction that the crime is a very peculiar one. Perhaps our visit now 
may do something to make it less obscure. I think that we are both agreed, In¬ 
spector, that the fragment of paper in the dead man’s hand, bearing, as it does, 
the very hour of his death written upon it, is of extreme importance." 

"It should give a clue, Mr. Holmes." 

"It does give a due. Whoever wrote that note was the man who brought William 
Kirwan out of his bed at that hour. But where is the rest of that sheet of paper?" 

"1 examined the ground carefully in the hope of finding it," said the inspector. 

"It was tom out of the dead man’s hand. Why was someone so anxious to get 
possession of it? Because it incriminated him. And what would he do with it? 
Thrust it into his pocket, most likely, never noticing that a comer of it had been 
left in the grip of the coxpse. If we could get the rest of that sheet it is obvious 
that we should have gone a long way towards solving the mystery." 

"Yes, but how can we get at the criminal’s pocket before we catch the criminal?" 

"Well,, well, it was worth thinking over. Tlien there is another obvious point. 
The note was sent to William. The man who wrote it could not have taken it; 
otherwise, of course, he might have ddivered his own message by word of mouth. 
Who brought the note, then? Or did it come through the post?" 

"I have made inquiries," said the inspector. "William received a letter by the 
afternoon post yesterday. The envelope was destroyed by him." 

"ExodlentI” cried Holmes, clapping the inspector on the back. "You’ve seen 
the postman. It is a pleasure to work with you. Wdl, here is the lodge, and if you 
will come up. Colonel, I will show you the scene of the crime." 
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We passed the pretty cottage where the murdered man had lived and walked 
up an oak-lined avenue to the fine old Queen Anne house, which bears the date 
of Malplaquet upon theliintel of the door. Holmes and the inspector led us round 
it until we came to the side pte, which is separated by a stretch of garden from 
the hedge which lines the road. A constable was standing at the kitchen door. 

"Throw the door open, officer,” said Holmes. "Now, it was on those stairs that 
young Mr. Cunningham stood and saw the two men struggling just where we are. 
Old Mr. Cunningham was at that window—the second on the left-and he saw 
the fellow get away just to the left of that bush. So did the son. They are both sure 
of it on account of the bush. Then Mr. Alec ran out and knelt beside the wounded 
man. The ground is very hard, you see, and there are no marks to guide us.” As 
he spoke two men came down the prden path, from round the angle of the 
house. The one was an elderly man, with a strong, deep-lined, heavy-eyed face; the 
other a dashing young fellow, whose bright, smiling expression and showy dress 
were in strange contrast with the business which had brought us there. 

“Still at it, then?” said he to Holmes. "I thought you Londoners were never at 
fault. You don't seem to be so very quick, after all.” 

"Ah, you must give us a little time,” said Holmes good-humouredly. 

'Tou'll want it,” said young Alec Cunningham. "Why, I don't see that we have 
any clue at all.” 

"There's only one,” answered the inspector. "We thought that if we could only 
find— Good heavens, Mr. Holmes! what is the matter?” 

My poor friend’s face had suddenly assumed the most dreadful expression. His 
eyes rolled upward, his features writhed in agony, and with a suppressed groan he 
dropped on his face upon the ground. Horrified at the suddenness and severity of 
the attack, we carried him into the kitchen, where he lay back in a large chair and 
breathed heavily for some minutes. Finally, with a shamefaced apology for his 
weakness, he rose once more. 

"Watson would tell you that I have only just recovered from a severe illness,” 
he explained. "I am liable to these sudden nervous attacks.” 

"Shall I send you home in my trap?” asked old Cunningham. 

"Well, since I am here, there is one point on which I should like to fed sure. 
We can very easily verify it.” 

"What is it?” 

’‘Well, it seems to me that it is just possible that the arrival of this poor fdlow 
William was not before, but after, the entrance of the burglar into the house. You 
appear to take it for granted that although the door was forced the robber never 
got in.” 

"I fancy that is quite obvious,” said Mr. Cunningham gravely. "WTiy, my son 
Alec had not yet gone to bed, and he would certainly have heard anyone moving 
about." 

"Where was he sitting?” 

"I was smoking in my dressing-room.” 

"WTiich window is that?” 

"The last on the left, next my father's.” 

"Both of your lamps were lit, of course?” 

"Undoubtedly.” , t- *ct , 

“There are some very singular points here,” said Holmes, smiling. Is it not 
extraordinary that a burglat'-and a burglar who had some previous experience- 
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should deliberately break into a house at a time when he could see from the lights 
that two of the family were still afoot?” 

'*He must have been a cool hand.” 

"Well, of course, if the case were not an odd one we should not have been 
dnven to ask you for an explanation,” said young Mr. Alec. "But as to your ideas 
that the man had robbed the house before William tackled him, I think it a most 
absurd notion Wouldn’t we have found the place disananged and missed the 
things which he had taken?” 

"It depends on what the things were,” said Holmes. "You must remember that 
we are dealing with a burglar who is a very peculiar fellow, and who appears to 
work on lines of his own Look, for example, at the queer lot of things which he 
took from Acton's—what was it?-a ball of string, a letter-weight, and I don't know| 
what other odds and ends.” 

"Well, we are quite in your hands, Mr Holmes,” said old Cunningham. "Any¬ 
thing which you or the inspector may suggest will most certainly be done ” 

“In the first place,” said Holmes, “I should like you to offer a ^eward-coming 
from yourself, for the officials may take a little time before they would agree upon 
the sum, and these things cannot be done too promptly 1 have jotted down the 
form here, if you would not mind signing it Fifty pounds was quite enough, I 
thought” 

"I would willingly give five hundred,” said the J P., taking the slip of paper 
and the pencil which Holmes handed to him. "This is not quite concct, however,” 
he added, glancing over the document 

"I wrote It rather hurriedly ” 

"You see you begin, ‘Whereas, at about a quarter to one on Tuesday morning 
an attempt was made,’ and so on It was at a quarter to twelve, as a matter of fact ” 

I was pained at the mistake, for I knew how keenly Holmes would feel any 
slip of the kind. It was his specialty to be accurate as to fact, but his recent illness 
had shaken him, and this one little incident was enough to show me that he was 
still far from being himself. He was obviously embarrassed for an instant, while the 
inspector raised his eyebrows, and Alec Cunningham burst into a laugh The old 
gentleman corrected the mistake, however, and handed the paper back to Holmes 

"Get it printed as soon as possible,” he said, "1 think your idea is an excellent 
one” 

Holmes put the slip of paper carefully away into his pocketbook. 

"And now," said he, "it really would be a good thing that we should all go over 
the house together and make certain that this rather errabc burglar did not, after 
all, carry anything away with him ” 

Before entering, Holmes made an examination of the door which had been 
forced. It was evident that a chisel or strong knife had been thrust in, and the 
lock forced back with it We could see the marks in the wood where it had been 
pushed in. 

"You don’t use bars, then?” he asked 

"We have never found it necessary ” 

"You don't keep a dog?” 

"Yes, but he is chained on the other side of the house.” 

"When do the servants go to bed?” 

“About ten.” 

"I understand that William was usually in bed also at that hour?” 
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“It IS singular that on this particular night he should have been up Now, I 
should be very glad if Vou would have the kindness to show us over the house, 
Mr Cunningham” 

A stone*flagged passage, with the kitchens branching away from it, led by a 
wooden staircase directly to the firet floor of the house It came out upon the 
landing opposite to a second more ornamental stair which came up from the front 
hall Out of this landing opened the drawing room and several bedrooms, includ¬ 
ing those of Mr Cunningham and his son Holmes walked slowly, taking keen 
note of the architecture of the house I could tell from his expression that he was 
on a hot scent, and yet I could not in the least imagine in what direction his m 
ferences were leading him. 

“My good sir,” said Mr Cunningham, with some impatience, “this is surely 
very unnecessary That 1 $ my room at the end of the stairs, and my son's is the one 
beyond it I leave it to your judgment whether it was possible for the thief to have 
come up here without disturbing us ” 

“You must try round and get on a fresh scent, I fancy,” said the son with a 
rather malicious smile 

“Still, I must ask you to humour me a little further I should like, for example, 
to see how far the windows of the bedrooms command the front This, I under¬ 
stand, IS your son’s room”—he pushed open the door—“and that, I presume is the 
dressing room in which he sat smoking when the alarm was given Where does 
the window of that look out to?” He stepped across the bedroom, pushed open the 
door, and glanced round the other chamber 
“I hope that you are satisfied now?’ said Mr Cunningham tartly 
“Thank you, I think I have seen all that 1 wished ” 

“ITien if It IS really necessary we can go into my room ” 

“If It is not too much trouble ” 

The J P shrugged his shoulders and led the way into his own chamber, which 
was a plainly furnished and commonplace room As we moved across it in the 
direction of the window, Holmes fell back until he and I were the last of the 
group Near the foot of the bed stood a dish of oranges and a carafe of water As 
we passed it Holmes, to my unutterable astonishment, leaned over in front of me 
and deliberately knocked the whole thing over The glass smashed into a thousand 
pieces and the fiuit rolled about into every comet of the room 
“You’ve done it now, Watson,” said he coolly “A pretty mess you’ve made of 
the carpet ” 

1 stooped in some confusion and began to pick up the fruit, understanding for 
some reason my companion desired me to take the blame upon myself The others 
did the same and set the table on its legs again 
“Hullo!” cried the inspector, “where’s he got to?” 

Holmes had disappeared 

“Wait here an instant,' said young Alec Cunningham “The fellow is off his 
head, in my opinion Come with me, father, and see where he has got to!” 

They mshed out of the room, leaving the mspector, the colonel, and me stanng 
at each other 

“ 'Pon my word, I am inclmed to agree with Master Alec,” said the official “It 
may be the effect of this illness, but it seems to me that—” 

His words were cut short by a sudden scream of “Helpl Help! Murder!” With 
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a thrill I recognized the voice as that of my friend. I rushed madly from the 
room on to the landing. The cries, which had sunk down into a hoarse, inarticulate 
shouting, came from the room which we had first visited. I dashed in, and on into 
the dressing-room beyond. The two Cunninghams were bending over the prostrate 
figure of Sherlock Holmes, the younger clutching his throat with both hands, 
while the elder seemed to be twisting one of his wrists. In an instant the three of 
us had torn them away from him, and Holmes staggered to his feet, very pale 
and evidently greatly exhausted. 

“Arrest these men. Inspector,” he gasped. 

/‘On what charge?” 

“That of murdering their coachman, William Kirwan.” \ 

The inspector stared about him in bwilderment. “Oh, come now, Mr. Holmes, 
said he at last, “Fm sure you don’t really mean to—' 

“Tut, man, look at their faces!” cried Holmes curtly. 

Never certainly have I seen a plainer confession of guilt upon human counte¬ 
nances. The older man seemed numbed and dazed, with a heavy, sullen expression 
upon his strongly marked face. The son, on the other hand, had dropped all that 
jaunty, dashing style which had characterized him, and the ferocity of a dangerous 
wild beast gleamed in his dark eyes and distorted his handsome features. The 
inspector said nothing, but, stepping to the door, he blew his whistle. Two of his 
constables came at the call. 

“I have no alternative, Mr. Cunningham,” said he. “I trust that this may all 
prove to be an absurd mistake, but you can see that— Ah, would you? Drop it!" 
He struck out with his hand, and a revolver which the younger man was in the 
act of cocking clattered down upon the floor. 

“Keep that,” said Holmes, quietly putting his foot upon it; “you will find it 
useful at the trial. But this is what we really wanted.” He held up a little crumpled 
piece of paper. 

“The remainder of the sheetl” cried the inspector. 

“Precisely.” 

“And where was it?” 

“M(^erc 1 was sure it must be. I’ll make the whole matter clear to you presently. 
I think. Colonel, that you and Watson might return now, and I will be with you 
agun in an hour at the furthest. The inspector and I must have a word with the 
prisoners, but you will certainly sec me back at luncheon time.” 

Sherlock Holmes was as good as his word, for about one o’clock he rejoined us 
in the colonel’s smoking-room. He was accompanied by a IFttle elderly gentleman, 
who was introduced to me as the Mr, Acton whose house had been the scene of 
the original burglary. 

“1 wished Mr. Acton to be present while I demonstrated this small matter to 
you,” said Holmes, “for it is natural that he should take a keen interest in the 
details. I am afraid, my dear Colond, that you must regret the hour that you 
took in such a stormy p^d as I am.” 

“On the contrary,” answered the colond warmly, “I consider it the greatest privi¬ 
lege to have been permitted to study your methods of working. I confess that they 
quite surpass my expectations, and that I am utterly unable to account for your 
result 1 have not yet seen the vestige of a clue.” 

“I mn afraid tint my explanatioxi may disfllusion yon, but it has always been 
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my habit to hide none of my methods, either from my friend Watson or from 
anyone who might take an intelligent interest in them^ But, first, as I am rather 
shaken by the knockinf about which I had in the dressing-room, I think that I 
shall help myself to a dash of your brandy. Colonel. My strength has been rather 
tried of late.” 

"I trust you had no more of those nervous attacks.” 

Sherlock Holmes laughed heartily. ”We will come to that in its turn,” said he. 

will lay an account of the case before you in its due order, showing you the 
various points which guided me in my decision. Pray interrupt me if there is any 
inference which is not perfectly clear to you. 

”lt is of the highest importance in the art of detection to be able to recognize, 
out of a number of facts, which are incidental and which vital. Otherwise your 
energy and attention must be dissipated instead of being concentrated. Now, in 
this case there was not the slightest doubt in my mind from the first that the key 
of the whole matter must be looked for in the scrap of paper in the dead man's 
hand. 

‘‘Before going into this, I would draw your attention to the fact that, if Alec 
Cunningham's narrative was correct, and if the assailant, after shooting William 
Kirwan, had instantly fled, then it obviously could not be he who tore the paper 
from the dead man's hand. But if it was not he, it must have been Alec Cunning¬ 
ham himself, for by the time that the old man had descended several servants 
were upon the scene. The point is a simple one, but the inspector had overlooked 
it because he had started with the supposition that these county magnates had had 
nothing to do with the matter. Now, I make a point of never having any prejudices, 
and of following docilely wherever fact may lead me, and so, in the very &st 
stage of the investigation, I found myself looking a little askance at the part which 
had been played by Mr. Alec Cunningham. 

“And now I made a very careful examination of the comer of paper which the 
inspector had submitted to us. It was at orxce clear to me that it formed part of 
a very remarkable document. Here it is. Do you not now observe something very 
suggestive about it?” 

“It has a very irregular look,” said the colonel. 

“My dear sir,” cried Holmes, “there cannot be the least doubt in the world 
that it has been written by two persons doing alternate words. When I draw your 
attention to the strong t's of ‘at' and ‘to,' and ask you to compare them with the 
weak ones of ‘quarter' and ‘twelve,' you will instanfly recognize the fact. A very 
brief analysis of these four words would enable you to say with the utmost con¬ 
fidence that the ‘learn' and the ‘maybe' are written in the stronger hand, and the 

‘what' in the weaker.” , , u ^ 

“By Jove, it's as clear as day!” cried the colonel. ‘Why on earth should two men 

write a letter in such a fashion?” l ^ 

“Obviously the business was a bad one, and one of the men who distrusted tne 
other was determined that, whatever was done, each should have an equd hand 
in it. Now. of the two men, it is clear that the one who wrote the at and to was 


the ringleader.” 

“How do you get at that?” 

“We might deduce it from the mere character <rf the one hand as compar^ 
with the other. But wc have more assured reasons than ttat for ^ “ 

you examine this scrap with attention you will come to the conclusion that the 
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man with the stronger hand wrote all his words first, leaving blanks for the other 
to fill up. These blanks were not always sufficient, and you can see that the second 
man had a squeeze to fit his 'quartet in between the 'af and the 'to,^ showing 
that the latter were already written. The man who wrote all his words first is 
undoubtedly the man who planned the affair.’* 

"nxceHentl” cried Mr. Acton. 

"'But very superficial,’’ said Holmes. ’’We come now, however, to a point which 
is of importance. You may not be aware that the deduction of a man’s age from 
his writing is one which has been brought to considerable accuracy by experts, li^ 
normal cases one can place a man in his true decade with tolerable confidence^ 
I say normal cases, because iU-health and physical weakness reproduce the signs of 
old age, even when the invalid is a youth. In this case, looking at the bold, strong 
hand of the one, and the rather broken-backed appearance of the other, which 
still retains its legibility although the t’s have begun to lose their crossing, we can 
say that the one was a young man and the other was advanced in years without 
bemg positively decrepit.” 

”Excellentr* cried Mr. Acton again. 

’There is a further point, however, which is subtler and of greater interest 
There is something in common between these hands. They belong to men who 
are blood-relabves. It may be most obvious to you in the Greek e’s, but to me 
there are many small points which indicate the same thing. 1 have no doubt at 
all that a family mannerism can be traced in these two specimens of writing. I 
am only, of course, giving you the leading results now of my examination of the 
paper. TTierc were twenty-three other deductions which would be of more mterest 
to experts than to you. They all tend to deepen the impression upon my mind 
that Cunninghams, father and son, had wntten this letter. 

‘Having got so far, my next step was, of course, to examine into the details 
of the crime, and to see how far they would help us. I went up to the house with 
the inspector and saw all that was to be seen. The wound upon the dead man was, 
as I was able to determine with absolute confidence, fired from a revolver at the 
distance of something over four yards. There was no powder-blackening on the 
clothes. Evidently, therefore, Alec Cunningham had lied when he said that the two 
men were struggling when the shot was fired. Again, both father and son agreed 
as to the place where the man escaped into the road. At that point, however, as 
it happens, there is a broadish ditch, moist at the bottom. As there were no in¬ 
dications of boot-marks about this ditch, 1 was absolutely sure not only that the 
Cunninghams had again lied but that there had never been any unknown man 
upon the scene at all. 

“And now I have to consider the motive of this singular crime. To get at this, 
I endeavoured first of all to solve the reason of the onginal burglary at Mr. Acton’s 
I understood, from something which the colonel told us, that a lawsuit had been 
going on between you, Mr. Acton, and the Cunninghams. Of course, it mstantly 
occurred to me that they had broken into your library with the intention of getting 
at some document which might be of importance in the case.” 

“Precisely so,” said Mr. Acton. ’There can be no possible doubt as to their 
intentions. I have Uie clearest claim upon half of their present estate, and if they 
could have found a single paper«-which, fortunately, was in the strong-box of my 
solidtors-they would undoubtedly have crippled our case.” 

“There you arc,” said Holmes, smiling. “It was a dangerous, reckless attempt 
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in which 1 seem to trace the influence of young Alec. Having found nothing, they 
tried to divert suspicion by making it appear to be an ordinary burglary, to which 
end they carried off whftever they could lay their hands upon. That is all clear 
enough, but there was much that was still obscure. What I wanted, above all, was 
to get the missing part of that note. I was certain that Alec had tom it out of the 
dead man's hand, and almost certain that he must have thmst it into the pocket 
of his dressing-gown. Where else could he have put it? The only question was 
whether it was still there. It was worth an effort to find out, and for that object 
we all went up to the house. 

"The Cunninghams joined us, as you doubtless remember, outside the kitchen 
door. It was, of course, of the very first importance that they should not be re¬ 
minded of tile existence of this paper, otherwise they would naturally destroy it 
without delay. The inspector was about to tell them the importance which we 
attached to it when, by the luckiest chance in the world, I tumbled down in a 
sort of fit and so changed the conversation.*' 

"Good heavensi" cried the colonel, laughing, "do you mean to say all our sym¬ 
pathy was wasted and your fit an imposture?” 

"Speaking professionally, it was admirably done,” cried I, looking in amazement 
at this man who was forever confounding me with some new phase of his 
astuteness. 

"It is an art which is often useful,” said he. "When I recovered I managed, by 
a device which had perhaps some little merit of ingenuity, to get old Cunningl^m 
to write the word 'twelve,* so that I might compare it with the 'twelve' upon 
the paper.” 

"Oh, what an ass I have beenl” I exclaimed. 

"1 could see that you were commiserating me over my weakness,” said Holmes, 
laughing. "I was sorry to cause you the sympathetic pain which I know that you 
felt. We then went upstairs together, and, having entered the room and seen the 
dressing-gown hanging up behind the door, 1 contrived, by upsetting a table, to 
engage their attention for the moment and slipped back to examine the pockets. 
1 had hardly got the paper, however—which was, as I had expected, in one of 
them—when the two Cunninghams were on me, and would, I verily believe, have 
murdered me then and there but for your prompt and friendly aid. As it is, 1 fed 
that young man's grip on my throat now, and the father has twisted my wrist 
round in the effort to get the paper out of my hand. They saw that I must know 
all about it, you see, and the sudden change from absolute security to complete 
despair made them perfectly desperate. 

"I had a little talk with old Cunningham afterwards as to the motive of the 
crime. He was tractable enough, though his son was a perfect demon, ready to 
blow out his own or anybody else*s brains if he could have got to his revolver. 
When Cunningham saw that the case against him was so strong he lost all heart 
and made a clean breast of everything. It seems that William had secretly fol¬ 
lowed his two masters on the night when they made their raid upon Mr. Acton's 
^nd, having thus got them into his power, proceeded, under threats of exposure, 
to levy blackmail upon them. Mr. Alec, however, was a dangerous man to play 
games of that sort with. It was a stroke of positive genius on his part to see in tiie 
burglary scare which was convulsing the countryside an opportunity of plausibly 
getting rid of the man whom he foxed. William was decoyed up and shot, and 
bad tiiey only got the whole of the note and paid a little more attention to detail 
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in their accessories, it is very possible that suspicion mi^t never have been 
aroused.'' 

"And the note?" I askid. 

Sherlock Holmes placed the subjoined paper before us. 

"It is very much the sort of thing that I expected " said he. "Of course, we do 
not yet know what the relations may have been between Alec Cunningham, Wil¬ 
liam Kirwan, and Annie Morrison. The result shows that the trap was skilfully 
baited. I am sure that you cannot fail to be delighted with the traces of heredity 
shown in the p*s and in the tails of the g^s. The absence of the t-^ots in the old 
man's writing is also most characteristic. Watson, I think our quiet rest in the 
country has been a distinct success, and I shall certainly return much invigorated 
to Baker Street to-morrow." 


THE CROOKED MAN 

One summer night, a few months after my marriage, 1 was seated by my own 
hearth smoking a last pipe and nodding over a novel, for my day's work had been 
an exhausting one. My wife had already gone upstairs, and the sound of the lock¬ 
ing of the hall door some time before told me that the servants had also retired. 
1 had risen from my seat and was knocking out the ashes of my pipe when I sud¬ 
denly heard the clang of the bell. 

1 looked at the clock. It was a quarter to twelve. This could not be a visitor 
at so late an hour. A patient evidently, and possibly an all-night sitting. With a 
wry face 1 went out into the hall and opened the door. To my astonishment it 
was Sherlock Holmes who stood upon my step. 

"Ah, Watson," said he, "I hoped that I might not be too late to-catch you." 

"My dear fellow, pray come in." 

"You look surprised, and no wonder! Relieved, too, I fancyl Hum! You stOl 
smoke the Arcadia mixture of your bachelor days, then! There's no mistaking that 
fluSy ash upon your coat. It's easy to tell that you have been accustomed to wear 
a uniform, Watson. You'll never pass as a pure-bred civilian as long as you keep 
that habit of carrying your handkerchief in your sleeve. Could you put me up 
to-nightr" 

"With pleasure." 

"You told me that you had bachelor quarters for one, and I see that you have 
no gentleman visitor at present. Your hat-stand proclaims as much.” 

"I Shan be ddighted if you will stay ” 

"Thank you. I'll fffl the vacant peg then. Sorry to see that you've had the British 
workman in the house. He's a token of evil. Not the drains, I hope?" 

"No, the gas.” 

"Ah! He has left two nail-marks from his boot upon your linoleum just where 
the light strikes it No, thank you, I had some supper at Waterloo, but I'll smoke 
A pipe with you with pleasure ” 

I handed hjm my pouch, and be seated himself opposite to me and maoked 
for some in sQenoe. 1 was well aware &at nothing but business of importance 
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would have brought him to me at such an hour, so I waited patiently unto he 
should come round to it 

see that you are professionally rather busy just now,’' said he, glancing very 
keenly across at me. 

"Yes, Fve had a busy day," I answered. "It may seem very foolish in your eyes," 

I added, "but really I don’t know how you deduc»l it." 

Holmes chudkled to himsdf. 

"1 have the advantage of knowing your habits, my dear Watson," said he. 'When 
your round is a short one you walk, and when it is a long one you use a hansoin. 
As I perceive that your boob, although used, are by no means di:^, I cannot doubt 
that you are at present busy enough to justify the hansom." \ 

"ExccUent!" I cried. \ 

"Elementary," said he. "It is one of those instances where the reasoner can proi 
duce an effect which seems remarkable to his neighbour, because the latter has 
missed the one little point which is the basis of the deduction. The same may be 
said, my dear fellow, for the effect of some of these httle sketches of youn, which 
is entixdy mexetncious, depending as it does upon your retaining in your own 
hands some factors in Ae problem which are never imparted to the reader. Now, 
at present I am in the position of these same readen, for I hold in this hand sev¬ 
eral threads of one of the strangest cases which ever perplexed a man’s brain, 
and yet I lack the one or two which are needful to complete my theory. But Ill 
have them, Watson, I’ll have theml" Hi$ eyes kindled and a slight flush sprang 
into his thin cheeks. For an instant the veil had lifted upon his keen, intense 
nature, but for an instant only. When I glanced again his face had resumed that 
red-Indian composure which had made $0 many regard him as a machine rather 
than a man. 

"The problem presenb features of interest," said he. "I may even say excep¬ 
tional features of mterest. I have already looked into the matter, and have come, 
as I think, within sight of my solution. If you could accompany me in that last 
step you might be of considerable service to me." 

"I should be delighted." 

"Could you go as far as Aldershot to-morrow?" 

"I have no doubt Jackson would take my practice." 

"Very good. I want to start by the iiiio from Waterloo." 

"That would give me time." 

"Then, if you are not too sleepy, I will give you a sketch of what has happened, 
and of what remains to be done." 

"1 was sleepy before you came. I am quite wakeful now.** 

"I will compress the story as far as may be done without omitting anything 
vital to the case. It is conceivable that you may even have read some account of 
the matter. It is the supposed murder of Colonel Barclay, of the Royal Munsters, 
at Aldershot, which I am investigating." 

"I have heard nothing of it." 

"It has not excited much attention yet, except locally. The facb axe only two 
days old. Briefly they are these: 

"The Royal Munsters is, as you know, one of the most fomous Irish regimenb 
in the British Army. It did wonders both in tiie Crimea and the Mutiny, and has 
since that time distinguished itself upon every possible occasion. It was com¬ 
manded up to Monday night by James Barclay, a gallant veteran, who started as 
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a full private, was raised to commissioned rank for his bravery at the tunc of the 
Mutiny, and so lived to command the regiment m which he had once earned a 
musket " 

Colonel Barclay had married at the time when he was a sergeant, and his wife; 
whose maiden name was Miss Nancy Devoy, was the daughter of a former colour- 
sergeant in the same corps There was, therefore, as can be imagined, some httle 
social fnction when the young couple (for they were still young) found themselves 
in their new surroundings They appear, however, to have quickly adapted them¬ 
selves, and Mrs Barclay has always, I understand, been as popular with the ladi es 
of the regiment as her husband was with his brother officers I may add that she 
was a woman of great beauty, and that even now, when she has been married for 
upward of thirty years, she is still of a striking and queenly appearance. 

“Colonel Barclay's family life appears to have been a uniformly happy one. Ma¬ 
jor Murphy, to whom I owe most of my facts, assures me that he has never heard 
of any misunderstanding between the pau On the whole, he thinks that Barclay's 
devobon to his wife was greater than his wife's to Barclay. He was acutely uneasy 
if he were absent from her for a day She, on the other hand, though devoted and 
faithful, was less obtrusively affeebonate But they were regarded m the regiment 
as the very model of a middle-aged couple. There was absolutdy nothing m their 
mutual relations to prepare people for the tragedy which was to follow. 

“Colonel Barclay himself seems to have had some singular traits m his character 
He was a dashing, jovial old soldier in his usual mood, but there were occasions 
on which he seemed to show himself capable of considerable violence and vin- 
dicbveness This side of his nature, however, appears never to have been turned 
towards his wife Another fact which had struck Major Murphy and three out of 
five of the other officers with whom I conversed was the singular sort of depression 
which came upon him at bmes As the major expressed it, the smile has often 
been struck from his mouth, as if by some invisible hand, when he has been join¬ 
ing in the gaiebes and chaff of the mess-table For days on end, when the mood 
was on him, he has been sunk m the deepest gloom This and a certain bnge of 
supersbtion were the only unusual traits m his character which his brother officers 
had observed The latter pecuhanty took the form of a dislike to being left alone, 
especially after dark This puerile feature in a nature which was conspicuously 
manly had often given nse to comment and conjecture. 

“Tie first battalion of the Royal Munsters (which is the old One Hundred and 
Seventeenth) has been stationed at Aldershot for some years The mamed officers 
live out of barracks, and the colonel has dunng all this bme occupied a villa called 
'Lachine,' about half a mile from the north camp. The house stands m its own 
grounds, but the west side of it is not more than thirty yards from the highroad. 
A coachman and two maids form the staff of servants. These with their master 
and mistress were the sole occupants of Lachme, for the Barclays had no children, 
nor was it usual for them to have resident visitors. 

“Now for the events at Lachme between rune and ten on the evenmg of last 
Monday. 

“Mrs. Barclay was, it appears, a member of the Roman Cafiholic Church and 
had interested herself very much in the establishment of the Guild of St George, 
which was formed in conneebon with the Watt Street Chapd for the purpose of 
supidymg the poor with cast-off clothing. A meeting of the Guild had heok hdd 
that evemng at eight ond Mrs. Barclay had burned over her dmner m order to 
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be ptesent at it. When leaving Ae house she was heard by the coachman to make 
some commonplace remark to her husband^ and to assure him that she would be 
back before very long. She then called for Miss Morrison, a young lady who lives 
in the neat vilU^ and the two went off together to their meeting. It lasted forty 
minutes, and at a quarter-past nine Mrs. Barclay returned home, having left Miss 
Morrison at her dow as she passed. 

nrhere is a room which is used as a morning-room at Lachine. This faces the 
road and opens by a large glass folding-door on to the lawn. The lawn is thir^ 
yards across and is only divided from the hi^way by a low wall with an iron tan 
above it. It was into this room that Mrs. Barclay went upon her return. The blin^ 
were not down, for the room was seldom used in the evening, but Mis. Barclay 
herself lit the lamp and then tang the bell, asking Jane Stewart, the housemaid, 
to bring her a cup of tea, which was quite contrary to her usual habits. The colonel 
had been sitting in the dining-room, but, hearing that his wife had returned, he 
joined her in the morning-room. The coachman saw him cross the hall and enter 
it. He was never seen again alive. 

*The tea which had been ordered was brought up at the end of ten minutes; 
but the maid, as she approached the door, was surprised to hear the voices of her 
master and mistress in furious altercation. She knocked without receiving any an¬ 
swer, and even turned the handle, but only to find that the door was locked upon 
the inside. Naturally enough she ran down to tell the cook, and the two women 
with the coachman came up into the hall and listened to the dispute which was 
still raging. They all agreed that only two voices were to be heard, those of Barclay 
and of his wife. Barclay*s remarks were subdued and abrupt so that none of them 
were audible to the listeners. The lady’s, on the other hand, were most bitter, 
and when she raised her voice could be plainly heard. Tou coward!’ she repeated 
over and over again. ’What can be done now? What can be done now? Give me 
back my life. I will never so much as breathe the same air with you again! You 
coward! You coward!’ Those were scraps of her conversation, ending in a sudden 
dreadful cry in tiie man’s voice, with a crash, and a piercing scream from the 
woman. Convinced that some tragedy had occurred, the coachman rushed to the 
door and strove to force it, while scream after scream issued from within. He was 
unable, however, to make his way in, and the maids were too distracted with fear 
to be of any assistance to him. A sudden thought struck him, however, and he 
tan through the hall door and round to the lawn upon which the long French 
windows open. One side of the window was open, which I understand was quite 
usual in the summertime, and he passed without difficulty into the room. His 
mistress had ceased to scream and was stretched insensible upon a couch, while 
with his feet tilted over the side of an armchair, and his head upon the ground 
near the comer of the fender, was lying the unfortunate soldier stone dead in a 
pool of his own blood. 

’’Naturally, the coachman’s first thought, on finding that he could do nothing 
for his master, was to open the door. But here an unexpected and singular diffi' 
cidty presented itself. The key was not in the inner side of the door, nor could 
he find it anywhere in the room. He went out again, therefore, tbrou^ the win¬ 
dow, and, h^ng obtained Ae help of a policeman and of a medical man, he 
returned. The lady, against whom naturally the strongest suspicion rested, was 
removed to her room, still in a state of insensihility. The colonel’s body was then 
,priced upon the sofa and a careful examination made of the scene of the tragedy. 
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^*The injury from which the unfortunate veteran was suffering was found to be 
a jagged cut some two injphes long at the back part of his head» which had evidently 
been caused by a violent blow from a blunt .weapon. Nor was it difficult to guess 
what that weapon may have been. Upon the floor, close to the body, was lying a 
singular dub of hard carved wood with a bone handle. The colonel possessed a 
varied collection of weapons brought from the different countries in which he had 
fought, and it is conjectured by the police that this dub was among his trophies. 
The servants deny having seen it before, but among the numerous curiosities in 
the house it is possible that it may have been overlooked. Nothmg else of im* 
portance was discovered in the room by the police, save the inexplicable fact that 
neither upon Mn, Barclay’s person nor upon that of the victim nor in any part 
of the room was the missing key to be found. The door had eventually to be opened 
by a locksmith from Aldetshot. 

“That was the state of things, Watson, when upon the Tuesday morning I, at 
the request of Major Murphy, went down to Aldershot to supplement the efforts 
of the police. 1 think that you will acknowledge that the problem was already one 
of interest, but my observabons soon made me realize that it was m truth much 
more extraordinary than would at first sight appear. 

“Before examining the room 1 cross-questioned the servants, but only succeeded 
in diciting the facts which I have already stated. One other detail of interest was 
remembered by Jane Stewart, the housemaid. You will remember that on hearmg 
the sound of the quanel she descended and returned with the other servants. On 
that first occasion, when she was alone, she says that the voices of her master and 
mistress were sunk so low that she could hardly hear anything, and judged by their 
tones rather than their words that they had fdlen out. On my pressing her, how* 
ever, she remembered that she heard the word David uttered twice by the lady. 
The point is of the utmost importance as guiding us towards the reason of the 
sudden quarrel. The colonel’s name, you remember, was James. 

“There was one thing in the case which had made the deepest impression both 
upon the servants and the police. This was the contortion of the colonel’s face. 
It had set, according to their account, into the most dreadful expression of fear 
and horror which a human countenance is capable of assuming. More than one 
person fainted at the mere sight of him, so terrible was the effect. It was quite 
certain that he had foreseen his fate, and that it had caused him the utmost horror. 
This, of course, fitted in well enough with the police theory, if the colond could 
have seen his wife making a murderous attack upon him. Nor was the fact of 
the wound being on the back of his head a fatal objeebon to this, as he might 
have turned to avoid the blow. No information could be got from the lady heisdf, 
who was temporarily insane from an acute attack of brain-fever. 

“From the police I learned that Miss Momson, who you remember went out 
that evening with Mrs. Barclay, denied having any knowledge of what it was which 
had caused the ill-humour in which her companion had returned. 

“Having gathered these facts, Watson, I smoked several pipes over them, trying 
to separate those which were crucial from others which were merely incidental. 
There could be no question that the most distinctive and suggestive point in the 
case was the singular disappearance of the door-key. A most careful search had 
failed to discover it in the room. Tliercfore it must have been taken from it. But 
neither the colond nor the colonel’s wife could have taken it. That was perfectly 
clear. Therefore a third person must have entered the room. And that third person 
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could only have come in through the window. It seemed to me fliat a careful 
examination of the room and the lawn might possibly reveal some traces of this 
mysterious individual. You know my methods, Watson. There was not one of them 
which I did not apply to the inquiry. And it ended by my discovering traces, but 
very di&drent ones from those which I had expected. There had been a man in the 
room, and he had crossed the lawn coming from the road. I was able to obtain 
five very dear impressions of his footmarks: one in the roadway itsdf, at the point 
where he had dimbed the low wall, two on the lawn, and two very faint ones 
upon the stained boards near the window where he had entered. He had apparentl)( 
rushed across the lawn, for his toe-marks were much deeper than his heeb. But 
it was not the man who surprised me. It was his companion.** 

"Tlis companion!** 

Holmes pulled a large sheet of tissue-paper out of his pocket and carefully un¬ 
folded it upon his knee. 

**What do you make of that?*' he asked. 

The paper was covered with the tracings of the footmarks of some small animal. 
It had five wdl-marked footpads, an indication of long nails, and the whole print 
might be nearly as large as a dessert-spoon. 

*lt*s a dog,** said 1. 

**Did you ever hear of a dog running qp a curtain? I found distinct traces that 
riiis creature had done so.** 

*A monkey, then?** 

**But it is not the print of a monkey." 

“What can it be, tiicn?" 

“Neither dog nor cat nor monkey nor any creature that we are familiar with. 
I have tried to reconstruct it from the measurements. Here are four prints where 
the beast has been standing motionless. You see that it is no less than fifteen 
inches from fore-foot to hind. Add to that the length of nedk and head, and you 
get a creature not much less than two feet long—probably more if there is any 
tail. But now observe ttiis other measurement. The animal has been moving, and 
we have foe length of its stride. In each case it is only about three inches. You 
have an indication, you see, of a long body with very short legs attached to it. It 
has not been considerate enough to leave any of its bir behind it. But its general 
shape must be what I have indicated, and it can run up a curtain, and it is 
carnivorous." 

*llow do you deduce that?" 

“Because it ran up the curtain. A canary's cage was hanging in the window, and 
its aim seems to have been to get at the bird." 

“*rhen what was the beast?" 

“Ah, if I could give it a name it might go a long way towards solving the case. 
On the whole, it was probably same creature of the weasd and stoat tribe-and 
yet it is larger than any of these riiat I have seen." 

“But what had it to do with the crime?" 

“That; also, is stiD obscure. But we have leaned a good deal, you perceive. We 
know that a man stood in the toad looking at the quarrd between the Bardays-tbe 
blinds were up and die room lifted. We know, also, that he ran across the lawn, 
entered the room, accmnpanied by a strange animal, and that he either strode the 
colond or, as is equally possible^ diat the cdond fdl <fown from sheer fright at 
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die sight of him, and cut his head on the comer of the fender. Finally we have the 
curious foct that the intnider carried away the key with him when he left.*^ 

Tour discoveries seem to have left the business more obscure than it was before,*’ 
said I. 

**Quite so. They undoubtedly showed that the afiair was much deeper than was at 
first conjectured. I thought the matter over, and I came to the conclusion that I 
must approach the case from another aspect. But really, Watson, I am keeping you 
up, and I might jusNas well tell you all this on our way to Aldershot to-morrow.” 

“Thank you, you have gone rafter too far to stop.” 

“It is quite certain that when Mrs. Barclay left the house at half-past seven she 
was on g^)od terms with her husband. She was never, as 1 think I have said, os¬ 
tentatiously affectionate, but she was heard by the coachman chatting with the 
colonel in a friendly fashion. Now, it was equally certain that, immediately on 
her return, she had gone to the room in which she was least likely to see her 
husband, had flown to tea as an agitated woman will, and finally, on his coming 
in to her, had broken into violent recriminations. Therefore something had 00 - 
cuned between seven-thirty and nine o’clock which had completely altered her 
feelings towards him. But Miss Momson had been with her during the whole of 
that hour and a half. It was absolutely certain, therefore, in spite of her denial, that 
she must know something of the matter. 

“My 61 st conjecture was that possibly there had been some passages between 
this young lady and the old soldier, which the former had now confessed to the 
wife. That would account for the angry return, and also for the girl’s denial that 
anything had occurred. Nor would it be entirely incompatible with most of the 
words overheard. But there was the reference to David, and there was the known 
affection of the colonel for his wife to weigh against it, to say nothing of the tragic 
intrusion of this other man, which might, of course, entirely disconnected with 
what had gone before. It was not easy to pick one’s steps, but, on the whole, I 
was inclined to dismi^ the idea that there had been anything between fte colonel 
and Miss Morrison, but more than ever convinced that fte young lady held fte 
clue as to what it was which had turned Mrs. Barclay to hatred of her husband. 
I took fte obvious course, therefore, of filing upon Miss M., of explaining to her 
that I was perfectly certain that she held the facts in her possession, and of assuring 
her that her friend, Mrs. Barclay, might find herself in the dock upon a capital 
charge unless fte matter were cleared up. 

“Miss Morrison is a little ethereal slip of a girl, with timid eyes and blond hair, 
but I found her by no means wanting in shrewdness and common sense. She sat 
thinking for some after I had spoken, and ften, turning to me with a brisk 
air of resolution, she broke into a remarkable statement which I will condense for 
your benefit. ^ 

” ‘I promised my friend that I would say nothing of fte matter, and a promise 
is a promise,’ said she; T>ut if I can really help her whra so serious a charge is 
laid against her, and when her own mouth, poor darling, is closed by illness, ften 
I think I am absolved from my promise. I will tell you exactly what happened upon 
Monday evening. 

“‘We were returning from the Watt Street Mission about a quarter to nine 
o’clock. On our way we had to pass through Hudson Street, which is a very quiet 
thoroughfare. There is only one lamp in it, upon fte left-hand side, and as we 
approached fti s lamp I saw a man coming towards us with his back very bent, 
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and sometbing lilce a box dong over one of his shonlders. He appeared to be 
deformed, fm he carried his head low and walked with his knees Imt. We were 
passing him when he raised his face to look at us in the citde of light thrown 
by the lamp, and as he did so he stopped and screamed out in a dreadful voicev 
“My God, it's Nancyl” Mn. Barclay turned as white as death and would have Men 
down had the dreadful-looking creature not caught hold of her. I was going to call 
for the police, but she, to my surprise, spoke quite dvilly to the fellow. 

“ ‘ “I thought you had bem dead this thirty years, Henry,” sard she in a shaking 
voice. 

“'“So I have,” said he, and it vras awful to hear foe tones that he said it in. He 
had a very daih, fearsome face, and a gleam in his eyes that comes back to me in 
my dreams. His hair and whiskers were shot with gray, and his foce was ah crinkled 
and puckered like a withered apple. 

“ ‘ “Just walk on a little way, dear,” said Mn. Barda]^ “I want to have a word 
with this man. There is nothing to be afraid of.” She tried to speak boldly, but 
she was still deadly pale and could hardly get her words out ba the trembling 
of her lips. 

“ ‘I did as she asked me, and they talked together for a few minutes. Then she 
came down foe street with her eyes blazing, and I saw foe cnppled wretch standing 
by the lamppost and shaking his denched fists in foe air as if he were mad with 
rage. She never said a word until we were at foe door here, when she took me by 
foe hand and begged me to tell no one what had happened. 

“ ‘ “It’s an old acquaintance of mine who has come down in foe world,” sard she. 
When I promised her I would say nothing she kissed me, and I have never seen 
her since. I have told you now foe whole truth, and if I wifohdd it from foe police 
it is because I did not realize then foe danger in which my dear fitiend stood. I 
know that it can only be to her advantage that everything should be known.’ 

“There was her statement, Watson, and to me, as you can imagine, it was like a 
light on a dark night Everything which had bm disconnected before began at 
once to assume its true place, and I had a shadowy presentiment of foe whole 
sequence of evmts. My next step obviously was to find foe man who had produced 
sufo a remadcable impression upon Mn. Barclay. If he were still in Alderfoot it 
should not be a very difltenlt matter. There ate not such a very great number of 
civilians, and a deformed man was sore to have attracted attention. I spent a day 
in foe search, and by evening—this very evening, Watson—I had run him down. The 
man’s name is Henry Wood, and he lives in lodgings in this same street in which 
foe ladies met hiirL He has only been five days in foe place. In foe duracter of a 
legistiation-agent I had a most interesting gossip with his landlady. The man is 
by trade a conjurer and performerv going round foe canteens after nightfall, and 
giving a Hfoe entertainment at each. He carries some creature about with him in 
that box, about whidi foe landlady teemed to be in considerable trepidation, for 
foe had never seen an animal like it He uses it in some of his tricks according to 
her account So much the woman was able to tdD m^ and also foat it was a wonder 
the man lived, seeing how twitted he was, and that he spoke in a strange tongue 
sometimes, and that for the last two n4^tt she had heard him groaning and 
weqHng in hit bedroom. He was all right as fiur as money went but in his deposit 
he bad given her what looked like a bad florin. She foow^ it to me, Watson, and 
it was an Indian rupee. 

“So now, my dear fdlow, yon see exacdy how we stand and why it is I want 
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you. It is perfectly plain that after the ladies parted from this man he followed 
them at a distance, that4ie saw the quarrel between husband and wife through the 
window, that he rushed in, and that the creature which he carried in his box got 
loose. Tliat is all very certain. But he is the only person in this world who can 
tdl os exactly what happened in that room." 

"And you intend to ask him?" 

"Most certainly-but in the presence of a witness." 

"And I am the witness?” 

"If you will be so good. If he can clear the matter up, well and good. If he 
refuses, we have no alternative but to apply for a warrant." 

"But how do you know hell be there when we return?” 

"You may be sure that I took some precautions. I have one of my Baker Street 
boys mounting guard over him who would stick to him like a burr, go where he 
might. We shall find him in Hudson Street to-monow, Watson, and meanwhile 1 
should be the criminal myself if I kept you out of bed any longer." 

It was midday when we found ourselves at the scene of the tragedy, and, under 
my companion's guidance, we made our way at once to Hudson Street. In spite 
of his capacity for concealing his emotions, I could easily see that Holmes was in a 
state of suppressed excitement, while I was myself tingling with that half-sporting, 
half-intellectual pleasure which I invariably experienced when I associated myself 
with him in his investigations. 

“This is the street," said he as we turned into a short thoroughfare lined with 
plain two-storied brick houses. "Ah, here is Simpson to report." 

"He’s in all right, Mr. Holmes,” cried a small street Arab, running up to us. 

"Good, SimpsonI" said Holmes, patting him on flie head. "Come along, Watson. 
This is the house." He sent in his card with a message that he had come on im¬ 
portant business, and a moment later we were face to face with the man whom 
we had come to see. In spite of the warm weather he was crouching over a fire, 
and the little room was like an oven. The man sat all twisted and huddled in his 
chair in a way which gave an indescribable impression of deformity; but the face 
which he turned towards us, though worn and swarthy, must at some time have 
been remarkable for its beauty. He looked suspiciously at us now out of yellow-shot, 
bilious eyes, and, without speaking or rising, he waved towards two chairs. 

"Mr. Henry Wood, late of India, I believe," said Holmes affably. "I’ve come 
over this little matter of Colonel Barclay’s deaft." 

"What should I know about that?" 

"That’s what I want to ascertain. You know, I suppose, that unless the matter is 
cleared up, Mrs. Barclay, who is an old friend of yours, will in all probability be 
tried for murder.” 

The man gave a violent start. 

“I don’t know who you are," he cried, "nor how you come to know what you do 
know, but will you swear that this is true that you teU me?" 

"Vlhiy, they are only waiting for her to come to her senses to arrest her. 

"My God! Are you in the police yourself?" 

"No" 

"What business is it of yours, then?” 

"It’s every man’s business to sec justice done.” 

"You can take my word that she is innocent." 

"Then you ate guilty.” 
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I am not.” 

“Who kiUed Colonel James Bamlay, Bien?” 

“It was a just Providence tiiat ki^ him. But, mind yon this, that if I had 
knocked his l^ns out, as it was in my heart to do, he would have had no more 
than his due from my hands. If his own guilty conscienoe had not struck him down 
it is likdy enough that I might have had his blood upon my soul. Yon want me to 
tell die story. Well, I don't know why I shouldn’t, for there’s no cause for me to 
be ashamed of it. 

*It was in this way, sir. You see me now widi my back like a camel and my nbs 
all awry, but there was a time when Corporal Henry Wood was the smartest man 
m the One Hundred and Seventeenth foot We were in India, then, in canton* 
ments, at a place We’D call Bhurtee. Barclay, who died the other day, was sergeant 
in the same company as myself, and the b^e of the regiment, ay, and the finest 
gid that ever had the breath of life between her lips, was Nancy Devoy, die 
daughter of the colouT'^ergeant Hiere were two men ^t loved her, and one that 
she loved, and you’ll smde when you look at this poor thing huddled before the 
fire and hear me say that it was for my good looks tot she loved me. 

'Well, though I had her heart, her father was set upon her marrying Barclay. 1 
was a harum-ecarum, reckless lad, and he had had an education and was already 
marked for the sword-belt. But the gid held true to me, and it seemed tot I 
would have had her when the Mutiny broke out, and aU heU was loose in the 
country. 

'We were shut op in Bhurtee, to regiment of us with half a battery of artillery, 
a company of Sikhs, and a lot ^ dviliaiu and women-folk. Ihere were ten thou¬ 
sand rebels round us, and toy were as keen as a set of terrieis round a rat-cage. 
About to second week of it our water gave out, and it was a question whether we 
could communicate with General Neill’s column, which was moving upcountry. 
It was our only chance, for we could not hope to fight ooi way out with all to 
women and children, so I volunteered to go out and to warn Gmeral NeQl of our 
danger. My offer was accepted, and I taUced it over with Sergeant Barclay, who 
was snppo^ to know to ground better than any othm man, and who drew up 
a route by which I might get toou^ to rebel lines. At ten o’dock to same night 
I started off upon my journey. Ihere were a Uioosand lives to save, but it was of 
only one tot I was tonking when I dropped over to wall tot night 

'My way ran down a dried-op watercourse, which we hoped would screen me 
from to enemy’s sentries but as I crept round to comer of it I walked right 
into she of tom, who were crouching down in to dark waiting-for me. In an instant 
I was stunned with a Mow and bound hand and foot But to real blow was to 
my heart and not to my head, for as I came to and listened to as mi^ as I could 
understand of toir ta^ I heard enough to tell me tot my emnrade, to very 
man who had arranged to way I was to take, had betrayed me by mearu of a 
native servant into to hands of to enemy. 

"Wdl, dieie’s no need for me to dwdl on tot pert of it Yon know now what 
James Bmday was capable of. Bhurtee was rdiei^ by Neill next day, but to 
lebds took me away with tom in toir retreat and it was many a long year before 
ever I saw a white fine again. I was tortured and tried to get away, at^ wn captured 
and tortured again. You can see for yourselves to slate in whid I was left Some 
of tom tot fled into Nepal todc me with tom, and then afterwards I was up 
past Da^eehng. The hiO^ilk tore murdered to rdids who had me^ and I 
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became Aeir slave for a time until I escaped; but instead of going souA I had to 
go noith, until I foun# myself among the Albans. There I wandered about for 
many a year, and at last came back to the Punjab, where I lived mostly among the 
natives and picked up a living by the conjuring tricks that I had learned. V/hat 
use was it for me, a wretched cripple, to go back to England or to make myself 
known to my old comrades? Even my wish for revenge would not make me do that 
I had rather that Nancy and my old pals should think of Harry Wood as having 
died with a straight back, than see him living and crawling with a stick like a 
chimpanzee. They never doubted that I was dead, and I meant that they never 
should. I heard that Barclay had married Nancy, and that he was rising rapidly in 
the regiment, but even that did not make me speak. 

"But when one gets old one has a longing for home. For years Fve been dreaming 
of the bright green fields and the hedges of England. At last I determined to see 
them before I died. 1 saved enough to bring me across, and then I came here where 
the soldiers are, for I know their ways and how to amuse them and so earn enough 
to keep me.” 

‘Tour narrative is most interesting,” said Sherlock Holmes. “I have already heard 
of your meeting with Mrs. Barclay, and your mutual recognition. You then, as I 
understand, followed her home and saw through the window an altercation b^ 
tween her husband and her, in which she doubtless cast his conduct to you in 
his teeth. Your own feelings overcame you, and you ran across the lawn and broke 
in upon them.” 

"I did, sir, and at the sight of me he looked as I have never seen a man look 
before, and over he went with his head on the fender. But he was dead before 
he fell. I read death on his face as plain as I can read that text over the fire. The 
bare sight of me was like a bullet through his guilty heart.” 

"And then?” 

"Then Nancy fainted, and I caught up the key of the door from her hand, 
intending to unlock it and get help. But as I was doing it it seemed to me better 
to leave it alone and get away, for the thing might look black against me, and 
anyway my secret would be out if I were taken. In my haste I thrust the key into 
my pocket, and dropped ray stick while I was chasing Teddy, who had run up 
the curtain. When I got him into his box, from which he had slipped, I was off as 
fast as I could run.” 

"Who's Teddy?” asked Holmes. . ^ 

The man leaned over and pulled up the front of a kind of hutch in the comer. 
In an instant out there slipped a beautiful reddish-brown aeature, thin and li&c, 
with the legs of a stoat, a long, thin nose, and a pair of the finest red eyes that 
ever I saw in an animars head. 

"It's a mongoose,” I cried. » ., 

"Well, some call them that, and some call them ichneumon, said the man. 
"SnakcKatcher is what I call them, and Teddy is amazing quick on cobras. I tove 
one here without the fangs, and Teddy catches it every night to please the folk 
m the canteen. 

"Any other point, sir?” « . u. 

"Well, we may have to apply to you again if Mrs. Barclay should prove to be 

in senous trouble.” 

"In that ca8e,*^of course, I'd come forward.” 

“But if not, there is no object in raking up ffiis scandal against a dead man. 
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fouUy as he has acted You have at least the satisfaction of knowing that for thirty 
yean of his life his conscience bitteily reproached him for his wicked deed Ah, 
there goes Ma|or Murphy on the other side of the street Good-hye, Wood I want 
to learn if anything has ^ppened since yesterday ” 

We were m tune to overtake the ma)or before he reached the comer 

“Ah, Holmes,” he said, “I suppose you have heard that all this fuss has come to 
nothing?” 

“Whatthenr 

“Ihe inquest is |ust over The medical evidence showed condusivdy that death 
was due to apoplexy You see it was quite a snnple case, after all.” 

“Oh, remarkably superficial,” niid Holmes, smilmg “Corner Watson, I don’t 
think we shall be wanted m Aldershot any more ” 

’There’s one thmg,” said I as we walk^ down to the station. Tf the husband’s 
name was James, and the other was Henry, what was this talk about David?” 

“That one word, my dear Watson, shodd have told me the whole story had I 
been the ideal reasoner which you are so fond of depicting It was evidently a 
term ot reproach.” 

“Of reproach?” 

“Ye^ David strayed a htde occasionally, you know, and on one occasion m the 
same direction as Sergeant James Barclay. You remember the small aSau of Uriah 
and Bathshdia? My Bibhcd knowle^ is a tnfle rusty, I fear, but you will find the 
story m the firat or second of Samud ” 


THE RESIDENT PATIENT 

In CLANcnfc over the somewhat mcoherent senes of Memoirs nth which I have 
endeavoured to illustiate a few of tiie mental pecuhanties of my fnend Mr Sher 
lock Hdmes, I have been strode by the difEculty which I have experienced m 
pidcmg out exam]^ which shall m every way answer my purpose. For m those 
cases m which Holmes has performed some tour do force ot analytical reasoning, 
and has demonstrated the value of hu peculiar methods of mvestigabon, the facts 
themsdves have often been so sh^t or so commonplace that I could not fed 
fustified m laying them before the public. On the otha hand, it has frequently 
happened that he has been concerned m some reseaidi where the facts have been 
of the moat lemadcable and dramatic character, but where the share which he has 
himsdf taken m determining their causes has been less {uonounced than 1, as his 
bngapher, could wish. The small matter whidi I have chronicled under the head 
ing <rf “A Study m Scarlet,” and But othet later one connected wiBi the loss of 
the Cbma Scott, may serve as examples ot this Scylla and Charjhdu which are 
forever threatening tte historian. It may be that m the business of which I am 
now about to wnte the part which my friend j^yed is not suffioenfly accentuated, 
and yet the whole tram of orcumstances is so remarirable that I cannot bang 
mys^ to ormt it entirely from tha senes. 

It had been a dose, rainy day in October. Our bhnds were half-drawn, and 
ifolmes lay curled upon die sofa, reading and reeeadmg a letter which he had 
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received by the xnominr post. For mysdf, my term of service in India had trained 
me to stand heat bettefthan cold» and a thermometer of ninety was no hardship. 
But the paper was uninteresting. Parliament had risen. Everybody was out of 
town, and 1 yearned for the glades of the New Forest or the shingle of Soothsea. 
A depleted l^nk account had caused me to postpone my holiday, and as to my 
companion, neither the country nor the sea presented the slightest attraction to 
him. He loved to lie in the very centre of five millions of people with his filaments 
stretching out and running through them, responsive to every little rumour or 
suspicion of unsolved crime. Appreciation of nature found no place among his 
many gifts, and his only change was when he turned his mind from the evil* 
doer of the town to track down his brother of the country. 

Finding that Holmes was too absorbed for conversation, I had tossed aside the 
barren paper, and, leaning back in my chair I fell into a brown study. Suddenly 
my companion's voice broke in upon my thoughts. 

“You are right, Watson,” said he. “it does seem a very preposterous way of 
settling a dispute.” 

“Most preposterousi” I exclaimed, and then, suddenly realizing bow he had 
echoed the inmost thought of my soul, I sat up in my chair and stared at him in 
blank amazement. 

“What is this, Holmes?” I cried. “This is beyond anything which I could have 
imagined. 

He laughed heartily at my perplexity. 

“You remember,” said he, “that some little time ago, when I read you the 
passage in one of Poe's sketches, in which a close reasoner follows the unspoken 
thoughts of his companion, you were inclined to treat the matter as a mere tour 
de force of the author. On my remarking that I was constantly in the habit of 
doing the same thing you expressed incredulity.” 

“Oh, nol” 

“Perhaps not with your tongue, my dear Watson, but certainly vath your eye¬ 
brows. So when 1 saw you throw down your paper and enter upon a train of thought, 

1 was very happy to have the opportunity of reading it off, and eventually of 
breaking into it, as a proof that I had been in rapport with you.” 

But I was still far from satisfied. “In the example which you read to me,” said 
I, “the reasoner drew his conclusions from the actions of the man whom he ob¬ 
served. If I remember right, he stumbled over a heap of stones, looked op at the 
stars, and so on. But I have been seated quietly in my chair, and what dues can 
I have given you?” 

“You do yourself an injustice. The features ate given to man as^ttie means by 
which he shall express his emotions, and yours are faithful servants.” ^ 

“Do you mean to say that you read my train of thoughts from my featoies? 

“Your features, and especially your eyes. Perhaps you cannot yoursdf recaD 
how your reverie commenced?” 

“No, I cannot” .,, xi. ^ 

“Then I will tdl you. After throwing down your paper, which was the acti^ 
which diew my attention to you, you *at for half a minute nith a vacant eaprei- 
Sion. n»«i your eyei fixed themsdves upon your newly framed pytuie of Gmetal 
Gordon, aid I saw by die alteration in your face that a train of ttou^h^been 

stated. But it did not lead very far. Your eyes turned acroM to tbemfr^j^* 

trait Henry Ward Beecher* which stands upon the top of your books. Ton tnen 
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^nced up at the wall, and of course your meaning was obvious. You were tiiink- 
tng that if the portrait were framed it would |ust cover that bare space and corre¬ 
spond with Gordon’s picture over there.’* 

’Tou have followed me wonderfullyl” I exclaimed 

"*$0 for I could hardly have gone astray But now your thoughts went back to 
Beecher, and you looked hard across as if you were studying the character in his 
features Then your eyes ceased to pucker, but you continued to look across, and 
your face was thoughtful You were tecallmg the mcidents of Beecher’s career I 
was well aware that you could not do this without thinking of the mission which 
he undertook on behalf of the North at the time of the Civil War, for I remember 
you expressing your passionate mdignation at the way in which he was received 
by the more turbulent of our people You felt so strongly about it that I knew 
you could not think of Beecher without thinking of that also. When a moment 
later 1 saw your eyes wander away from the picture, I suspected that your mind 
had now turned to the Civil War, and when I observed that your bps set, your 
eyes sparkled, and your hands clinched, I was posibve that you were mdeed think- 
mg of the gallantry which was shown by both sides in diat desperate struggle. 
But then, again, your face grew sadder, you shook your head You were dwelling 
upon the sadness and horror and useless waste of life Your hand stole towards 
your own old wound, and a smile quivered on your lips, which showed me that 
the ndiculous side of this method of settling mtemational questions had forced 
itself upon your mind At this point 1 agreed with you that it was preposterous, 
and was glad to find that all my deductions had been conect ” 

"'Absolutely!” said I "And now that you have explained it, I confess that I am 
as amazed as before ” 

"It was vexy superficial, my dear Watson, I assure you I should not have m- 
truded it upon your attention had you not shown some incredulity the other day 
But the evening has brought a breeze with it What do you say to a ramble through 
London?” 

I was weary of our little sitting-room and gladly acquiesced For three hours we 
strolled about together, watching the ever-changing kaleidoscope of life as it ebbs 
and flows through Fleet Street and the Strand His characteristic talk, with its 
keen observance of detail and subtle power of inference, held me amused and 
enthralled It was ten o’clock before we reached Baker Street again. A brougham 
was waiting at our door 

"Hum! A doctor’s-genexal practitioner, I perceive,” said Holmes. "Not been 
long m practice, but has a good deal to do. Come to consult us, 1 foncyl Lucky 
we came back!” 

I was sufficiently conversant with Holmes’s methods to be able to follow his 
reasoning, and to see that the nature and state of the vanous medical instruments 
m the wicker basket which hung in the lamp-light mside the brougham had given 
him the data for his swift deduction The li^t in our wmdow above showed that 
this late visit was mdeed intended for us With some cunosity as to what could 
have sent a brother medico to us at such an hour, I followed Holmes into our 
sanctum 

A pale, taper-faced man with sandy whiskers rose up from a chair by the fire as 
we entered His age may not have been more than three or four and thirty, but his 
haggard expression and unhealthy hue told of a hfe which had sapped his strength 
and robbed hun of his youth. Hxs manner was nervous and shy, like that of a sensi 
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tive gentleman, and th^tfain white hand which he laid on the mantelpiece as he 
rose was that of an artist rather than of a surgeon. His dress was quiet and sombre 
—a black frock-coat, dark trousers, and a touch of colour about his necktie. 

"'Good-evening, Doctor,*' said Holmes cheerily. "I am glad to see that you have 
only been waiting a very few minutes." 

"Tou spoke to my coachman, then?" 

"No, it was the candle on the side-table that told me. Pray resume your seat and 
let me know how I can serve you." 

"My name is Dr. Percy Trevelyan,” said our visitor, "and I live at 403 Brook 
Street." 

"Are you not the author of a monograph upon obscure nervous lesions?" 1 asked. 

His pale cheeks flushed with pleasure at hearing that his work was known to me. 

"1 so seldom hear of the work that 1 thought it was quite dead," said he. "My 
publishers gave me a most discouraging account of its sale. You are yourself, 1 
presume, a medical man?" 

"A retired army surgeon." 

"My own hobby has always been nervous disease. I should wish to make it an 
absolute specialty, but of course a man must take what he can get at first. This, 
however, is beside the question, Mr. Sherlock Holmes, and I quite appreciate how 
valuable your time is. The fact is that a very singular tram of events has occurred 
recently at my house in Brook Street, and to-night they came to such a head that 
1 felt it was quite impossible for me to wait another hour before asking for your 
advice and assistance." 

Sherlock Holmes sat down and lit his pipe. "You are very welcome to both," 
said he. "Pray let me have a detailed account of what the circumstances are which 
have disturbed you." 

"One or two of them are so tnvial," said Dr. Trevelyan, "that really I am almost 
ashamed to mention them. But the matter is $0 inexplicable, and the recent turn 
which it has taken is so elaborate, that I shall lay it all before you, and you shall 
judge what is essential and what is not. 

"I am compelled, to begin with, to say something of my own college career. 
I am a London University man, you know, and I am sure that you will not think 
that I am unduly singing my own praises if I say that my student career was 
considered by my professors to be a very promising one. After I had graduated I 
continued to devote myself to research, occupying a minor position in King’s Col¬ 
lege Hospital, and I was fortunate enough to excite considerable interest by my 
leseaich into the pathology of catalepsy, and finally to win the Bruce Pinkerton 
prize and medal 1 ^ the monograph on nervous lesions to which your friend has 
just alluded. I should not go too far if I were to say that there was a general im¬ 
pression at that time that a distmguished career lay before me. 

"'But the one great 8 tumbling*block lay in my want of capital. As you will readily 
understand, a specialist who aims high is compelled to start in one of a dozen 
streets in the Cavendish Square quarter, all of which entail enormous rents and 
furnishing expenses. Besides this preliminary outlay, he must be prepared to keep 
lunudf for some years, and to hire a presentable carriage and horse. To do this 
was quite beyond my power, and I could only hope that by economy I might in ten 
years* time save enough to enable me to put op my plate. Suddenly, however, an 
^expected incideiit opened up quite a new prospect to me. 

was a visit fi^ a giendeman of Ae name of Blessington, who was a 
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complete stianser to me. He came up into my room one morning, and plunged 
into business in an instant. 

Tou are the same Percy Trevdyan who has had so distinguished a career and 
won a great prize lately?' said he. 

“I bowed. 

“ 'Answer me frankly/ he continued, 'for you will find it to your interest to do 
SO. You have all the cleverness which makes a successful man. Have you the tact?’ 

"1 could not help smiling at the abruptness of the question. 

** '1 trust that I have my share/ I said. 

" ‘Any bad habits? Not drawn towards drink, eh?’ 

“ ‘Really, sirl’ 1 cried. 

“ ‘Quite rightl That’s all right! But 1 was bound to ask. With all these qualities, 
why axe you not in practice?’ 

“I shrugged my shoulders. 

“ ‘Come, cornel’ said he in his bustling way. ‘It’s the old story. More in your 
brains than in your pocket, eh? What would you say if 1 were to start you in 
Brook Street?* 

“I stared at him in astonishment. 

“ ‘Oh, it’s for my sake, not for yours,’ he cried. ‘I’ll be perfectly frank with you, 
and if it suits you it will suit me very well. I have a few thousands to invest, d’ye 
see, and I think I’ll sink them in you.’ 

“ ‘But why?’ I gasped. 

** ‘Well, it’s just Ifice any other speculation, and safer than most.’ 

“ ‘What am I to do, then?’ 

“ ‘I’ll tell you. I’ll take the house, furnish it, pay the maids, and run the whole 
place. All you have to do is just to wear out your chair in the consulting*room. I’ll 
let you have pockebmoney and everything. 'Then you hand over to me three quar¬ 
ters of what you earn, and you keep the other quarter for yourself.’ 

‘This was the strange proposal, Mr. Holmes, with which the man Blessington 
approached me. 1 won’t weary you with the account of how we bargained and 
negotiated. It ended in my moving into the house next Lady Day, and starting 
in practice on very much the same conditions as he had suggested. He came him¬ 
self to live with me in the character of a resident patient. His heart was weak, it 
appears, and he needed constant medical supervision. He turned the two best 
rooms of the first floor into a sitting-room and bedroom for himself. He was a man 
of singular habits, shunning company and very seldom going out. His life was 
irregular, but in one respect he was regularity itself. Every Gening, at the same 
hour, he walked into the consulting-room, examined the books, put down five 
and three-pence for every guinea that I had earned, and carried the rest off to the 
strong-box in his own room. 

“I may say with confidence that he never had occasion to regret his speculation. 
From the first it was a success. A few good cases and the reputation which I had 
won in the hospital brought me rapidly to the front, and during the last few years 
1 have made him a rich man. 

“So much, Mr. Holmes, for my past history and my relations with Mr. Blessing- 
ton. It only remains for me now to tell you what has occurred to bring me here to¬ 
night. 

“Some weeks ago Mr. Blessington came down to me in, as it seemed to me, a 
Slate of considerable agitatkni. He spoke of some burglary E^hkh, he said, had been 
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committed in the Wes^nd, and he appeared, I remember, to be quite onnecea- 
sarily excited about it, delating that a day should not pass before we should add 
stronger bolts to our windows and doors. For a week he continued to be in a 
peculiar state of restlessness, peering continually out of the windows, and ceasing 
to take the short walk which had usually been the prelude to his dinner. From 
his manner it struck me that he was in mortal dread of something or somebody, 
but when I questioned him upon the point he became so offensive that 1 was 
compelled to drop the subject. Gradually, as time passed, his fears appeared to die 
away, and he renewed his former habits, when a fresh event reduced him to the 
pitiable state of prostration in which he now lies. 

**What happened was this. Two days ago I received the letter which I now 
read to you. Neither address nor date is attached to it. 

Russian nobleman who is now resident in England [it runs], would be 
glad to avail himself of the professional assistance of Dr. Percy Trevelyan. 
He has been for some years a victim to cataleptic attacks, on which, as is 
well known. Dr. Trevelyan is an authonty. He proposes to call at alxiut a 
quarter-past six to-morrow evening, if Dr. Trevelyan will make it convenient 
to be at home. 

This letter interested me deeply, because the chief difficulty in the study of 
catalepsy is the rareness of the disease. You may believe, then, that I was in my 
consulting-room when, at the appointed hour, the page showed in the patient. 

"•He was an elderly man, thin, demure, and commonplace—by no means the 
conception one forms of a Russian nobleman. 1 was much more strack by the ap¬ 
pearance of his companion. This was a tall young man, surprisingly handsome, with 
a dark, 6crce face, and the limbs and chest of a Hercules. He had his hand under 
the other's arm as they entered, and helped him to a chair with a tenderness which 
one would hardly have expected from his appearance. 

“ ‘You will excuse my coming in, Doctor,' said he to me, speaking English with 
a slight lisp. This is my father, and his health is a matter of the most overwhelming 
importance to me.' 

“I was touched by this filial anxiety. Tou would, perhaps, care to remain during 
the consultation?' said I. 

'Not for the world,' he cried with a gesture of horror. Tt is more painful to me 
than I can express. If I were to see my father in one of flicsc dreadful seizures I am 
convinced that I should never survive it. My own nervous system is an exceptionally 
sensitive one. With your permission, I will remain in the waiting-room while you 
go into my Other's case.' 

"To tiiis, of o m}m; I assented, and the young man withdrew. The patient and 
I flien plunged into a discussion of his case, of whidi I took eshanstive notes. 
He was not for inteOigenoe, and his answers were frequently obscure, 

which I aHrih^ifamt to his limited acquaintance with our language. S^denly, how¬ 
ever, as I sat writfog; he ceased to give any answa at all to my inquiries, and on my 
turning towards him I was shocked to see that he was sitting bolt upri^t in to 
Hiair, staring at me wifli a perfeedy blank and rigid toe. He was again in tne 

srip of his mysterioos nudsdy# . _ 

TMy first Ceding, as I have just said, was one of pity and honor. My secemd, 
few, wu radiet one of ptofasional satisfaction. I ma& note rf rny * 
Ptoe and teated die rigidity of to musdes, and exammed lus re- 
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flexes. There was nothing markedly abnormal in any of these conditions, which 
harmonized with my former experiences. I had obtained good results in such cases 
by the inhalation of nitrite of amyl, and the present seemed an admirable op* 
portunity of testing its virtues. The bottle was downstairs in my laboratory, so, 
leaving my patient seated in his chair, I ran down to get it. There was some 
little delay in finding it~five minutes, let us say-and then 1 returned. Imagine my 
amazement to find the room empty and the patient gone. 

**Of course, my first act was to run into the waiting-room. The son had gone alsoi 
The hall door had been closed, but not shut. My page who admits patients is m 
new boy and by no means quick. He waits downstairs and runs up to show patients' 
out when 1 ring the consulting-room bell. He had heard nothing, and the affair 
remained a complete mystery. Mr. Blessington came in from his walk shortly after¬ 
wards, but I did not say anything to him upon the subject, for, to tell the truth, I 
have got in the way of late of bolding as litde communication with him as possible. 

"Well, 1 never thought that 1 should see anything more of the Russian and his 
son, so you can imagine my amazement when, at the very same hour this evening, 
they both came marching into my consulting-room, just as they had done before. 

" "I feel that I owe you a great many apologies for my abrupt departure yesterday, 
Doctor,’ said my patient. 

" ’I confess that I was very much surprised at it,’ said I. 

" 'Well, the fact is,’ he remarked, 'that when 1 recover from these attacks my 
mind is always very clouded as to all that has gone before. 1 woke up in a strange 
room, as it seemed to me, and made my way out into the street in a sort of dazed 
way when you were absent.’ 

"'And I,' said the son, 'seeing my father pass the door of the waiting-room, 
naturally thought that the consultation had come to an end. It was not until we 
had reached home that 1 began to realize the true state of affairs.’ 

" 'Well,’ said I, laughing, ‘there is no harm done except that you puzzled me 
terribly; so if you, sir, would kindly step into the waiting-room I shall he happy to 
continue our consultation which was brought to so abrupt an ending.’ 

"For half an hour or so I discussed the old gentleman’s symptoms with him, and 
then, having prescribed for him, I saw him go off upon the arm of his son. 

"I have told you that Mr. Blessington generally chose this hour of the day for his 
exercise. He came in shortly afterwards and passed upstairs. An instant later 1 
heard him running down, and he burst into my consulting-room Uke a man who is 
mad widi panic. 

" 'Who has been in my room?’ he cried. 

"'Noon^' said I. 

" 'It’s a lie!’ he yelled. 'Come up and look!’ 

"I passed over the grossness of his language, as he seemed half out of his mind 
with fear. When 1 went upstairs with him he pointed to several footprinb upon 
the li^t carpet 

" 'Do you mean to say those arc mine?’ he cried. 

They were certainly very much larger than any which he could have made, and 
wem evidently quite fresh. It rained hard this aftemooiv as you know, and my 
patients were the only people who called. It must have been tihc case, then, that 
the man in the waiting-room had, for some unknown reason, while I was busy with 
the other, ascended to the room of my resident patient Nothing had been touched 
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or taken, but there were the footprints to prove that the intrusion was an un* 
doubted fact. ^ 

**Mr. Blessington seemed more excited over the matter than I should have 
thought possible, though of course it was enough to disturb anybody's peace of 
mind. He actually sat crying in an armchair, and I could hardly get him to speak 
coherently. It was his suggestion that I should come round to you, and of course 
1 at once saw the propriety of it, for cer^nly the incident is a very singular one, 
though he appears to completely overrate its importance. If you would only come 
back with me in my brougham, you would at least be able to soothe him, though 
I can hardly hope that you will be able to explain this remarkable occurrence" 
Sherlock Holmes had listened to this long narrative with an intentness which 
showed me that his interest was keenly aroused. His face was as impassive as ever, 
but his lids had drooped more heavily over his eyes, and his smoke had curled up 
more thickly from his pipe to emphasize each curious episode in the doctor's tale. 
As our visitor conclude. Holmes sprang up without a word, handed me my hat, 
picked his own from the table, and followed Dr. Trevelyan to the door. Within a 
quarter of an hour we had been dropped at the door of the physician's residence 
m Brook Street, one of those sombre, flat-faced houses which one associates witii 
a West End practice. A small page admitted us, and we began at once to ascend 
the broad, well*carpeted stair. 

But a singular interruption brought us to a standstill. The light at the top was 
suddenly whisked out, and from the darkness came a reedy, quavering voice. 

‘‘I have a pistol,” it cried. “I give you my word that I'll fire if you come any 
nearer.” 

‘This really grows outrageous, Mr, Blessington,” cried Dr. Trevdyan. 

“Oh, then it 1 $ you. Doctor,” said the voice with a great heave of relief. “But 
those other gentlemen, are they what they pretend to be?” 

We were conscious of a long scrutiny out of the darkness. 

“Yes, yes, it’s all right,” said the voice at last Ton can come up, and I am 
sorry if my precautions have annoyed you.” 

He relit the stair gas as he spoke, and we saw before us a singular-looking man, 
whose appearance, as well as his voice, testified to his jangled nerves. He was very 
fat, but had apparently at some time been much fatter, so that the skin hung about 
his face in loose pouches, like the cheeks of a bloodhound. He was (rf a siddy 
colour, and his thin, sandy hair seemed to bristle up with the intensity of his 
emotion. In his hand he held a pistol, but he thrust it into his pocket as we ad¬ 
vanced. 

“Good-evening, Mr. Holmes,” said he. T am sure I am very much obliged to ^ 
for coming round. No one ever needed your advice more than I do. I suppose that 
Dr. Trevdyan has told you of this most unwarrantable intrusion into my rooms. 
“Quite so,” said Holmes. “Who are these two men, Mr. Blessington, and why do 

they wish to molest you?” . • i. ^ 

“Well, wdl,” said the resident patient in a nervous fashion, of owiise it is hard 
to say that. You can hardly expect me to answer fihat, Mr. Holmes.” 

“Do you mean that you don't know?” ^ 

“Come in here, if you please. Just have the kindness to siqp m , 

He led the way into his bedroom, whkh was large and comfortohy fainidied 
'you lee diat,’* Mid he, pointing to • big Mack boa at ^ end of h« bed. "I 
have never been a very rich man, Mr. Hohnes-never made but one mvestment m 
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my life, as Dr. Trevelyan would tdl you. But I don’t believe in bankers, I would 
never trust a banker, Mr. Holmes. Between ourselves, what little 1 have is m that 
box, so you can understand what it means to me when unknown people force 
themselves into my rooms.*" 

Holmes looked at Blessington in his questioning way and shook his head. 

"*1 cannot possibly advise you if you t^ to deceive me,” said he. 

“But I have told you everything.” 

Holmes turned on his hed with a gesture of disgust. “Good-night, Dr. Trevel¬ 
yan,” said he. 

“And no advice for me?” cned Blessington in a breaking voice. 

“My advice to you, sir, is to speak the truth ” 

A minute later we were m the street and walkmg for home. We had crossed 
Oxford Street and were halfway down Harley Street before I could get a word 
from my companion. 

“Sorry to brmg you out on such a fool's errand, Watson,” he said at last. “It is an 
mterestmg case, too, at the bottom of it.” 

“1 can make htde of it,” I confessed 

“Well, it IS quite evident that there are two men—more, perhaps, but at least 
two-who are determined for some reason to get at this fellow Blessington I have 
no doubt in my mind that both on the first and on the second occasion that young 
man penetrated to Blessmgton’s room, while his confederate, by an ingenious de¬ 
vice, kept the doctor from mterfenng.” 

“And the catalepsy?” 

“A fraudulent imitation, Watson, though I should hardly dare to hint as much to 
our specialist. It is a very easy complaint to imitate. I have done it myself ” 

“And then?” 

“By the purest chance Blessington was out on each occasion Their reason for 
choosing so unusual an hour for a consultation was obviously to insure that there 
should be no other pabent m the waibng-room It just happened, however, that 
this hour coincided with Blessington's combtutional, which seems to show that 
they were not very well acquainted with his daily roubne Of course, if they had 
been merely after plunder they would at least have made some attempt to search 
for it. Besides, I can read m a man's eye when it is his own skin that he is fnght 
ened for. It is inconceivable that this fellow could have made two such vindictive 
enemies as these appear to be without knowing of it. I hold it, therefore, to be 
ceitam that he does know who these men are, and that fox reasons of his own he 
suppresses it. It is )U8t possible that to-morrow may find him m a more com¬ 
municative mood.” 

“Is there not one alternative,” I suggested, “grotesquely improbable, no doubt, 
but sbll just conceivable? Might the whole story of the catalepbc Russian and his 
son be a concoction of Dr. lYevdyan's, who has, for his own purposes, been in 
Blessmgton's rooms?” 

I saw in the gasdight that Holmes wore an amused smile at this briUiant de¬ 
parture of mine. 

“My dear fdlow,” said he, “it was one of the first solutions which occurred to 
me, but I was soon able to corroborate the doctor^s tale. This young man has left 
prints upon the stair-carpet which made it quite superfluous for me to ask to see 
those which he had made in the room. When I tdl you that his shoes were square- 
toed instead of being pointed like Blessmgton's, and were quite an inch and a 
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third longer than the doctor’s, you will acknowledge that there can be no doubt as 
to his individuality. But we may sleep on it now, for I shall be surprised if we do 
not hear something further from Brook Street in the morning/’ 

Sherlock Holmes’s prophecy was soon fulfilled, and in a dramatic fashion. At 
half-past seven next morning, in the first dim glimmer of daylight, 1 found him 
standing by my bedside in his dressing-gown. 

There’s a brougham waiting for us, Watson,” said he. 

“What’s the matter, then?” 

"The Brook Street business.” 

“Any fresh news?” 

“Tragic, but ambiguous,” said he, pulling up the blind. "Look at this~a sheet 
from a notebook, with Tor God’s sake come at once. P. T.,’ scrawled upon it in 
pencil. Our friend, the doctor, was hard put to it when he wrote this. Come along, 
my dear fellow, for it’s an urgent call.” 

In a quarter of an hour or so wc were back at the physician’s house. He came 
mnning out to meet us with a face of horror. 

“Oh, such a businessl” he cned with his hands to his temples. 

“What then?” 

“Blessington has committed suicidel” 

Holmes whistled. 

“Yes, he hanged himself during the night.” 

We had entered, and the doctor had preceded us into what was evidently his 
waiting-room. 

"I really hardly know what I am doing,” he cned. “The police are already 
upstairs. It has shaken me most dreadfully.” 

“When did you find it out?” 

“He has a cup of tea taken in to him early every morning. When the maid 
entered, about seven, there the unfortunate fellow was hanging in the middle of 
the room. He had tied his cord to the hook on which the heavy lamp used to 
hang, and he had jumped oft from the top of the very box that he showed us 
yesterday.” 

Holmes stood for a moment m deep thought. 

“With your permission,” said he at last, “I should like to go upstairs and look 
into the matter.” 

We both ascended, followed by the doctor. 

It was a dreadful sight which met us as we entered the bedroom door. I have 
spoken of the impression of flabbiness which this man Blessington conveyed. As 
he dangled from the hook it was exaggerated and intensified until he was scarce 
human in his appearance. The neck was drawn out like a plucked chicken’s, making 
the rest of him seem the more obese and unnatural by the contrast. He was clad only 
in his long night'dress, and his swollen ankles and ungainly feet protruded 
starkly from beneath it. Beside him stood a smart-looking police-inspector, who 
was taking notes in a pocketbook. 

“Ah, Mr. Holmes,” said he heartily as my friend entered, “I am delighted to sec 
you.” 

“Good-morning, Lanner,” answered Holmes; “you won’t think me an intruder, 
I am sure. Have you heard of the events which led up to this affair? 

Tes, I heard something of them.” 
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“Have you formed any opinion?” 

“As far as I can see, the man has been driven out of his senses by fright. The 
bed has been well slept in, you see. There^s his impression, deep enough. It's 
about five in the morning, you know, that suicides are most common. That would 
be about his time for hanging himself. It seems to have been a very deliberate 
affair.” 

“I should say that he has been dead about three hours, judging by the rigidity 
of the muscles,” said 1. 

“Noticed anything peculiar about the room?” asked Holmes. 

“Found a screw-driver and some screws on the wash-hand stand. Seems to have 
smoked heavily during the night, too. Here are four cigar-ends that I picked out 
of the fireplace.” 

“Hum!” said Holmes, “have you got his cigar-holder?” 

“No, I have seen none.” 

“His cigar-case, then?” 

“Yes, it was in his coat-pocket.” 

Holmes opened it and smelled the single cigar which it contained. 

“Oh, this is a Havana, and these others are cigars of the peculiar sort which are 
imported by the Dutch from their East Indian colonies. They are usually wrapped 
in straw, you know, and are thinner for their length than any other brand.” He 
picked up the four ends and examined them with his pocket-lens. 

“Two of these have been smoked from a holder and two without,” said he. ‘Two 
have been cut by a not very sharp knife, and two have had the ends bitten off by a 
set of excellent teeth. This is no suicide, Mr. Lanner. It is a very deeply planned 
and cold-blooded murder.” 

“Impossible!” cried the inspector. 

“And why?” 

“Why should anyone murder a man in so clumsy a fashion as by hanging him?” 

“That is what we have to find out.” 

“How could they get in?” 

“Through the front door.” 

“It was barred in the morning.” 

“Then it was baned after them.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I saw their traces. Excuse me a moment, and I may be aWe to give you some 
further information about it.” 

He went over to the door, and turning the lock he examined it in his methodical 
way. Then he took out the key, which was on the inside, and inspected that also. 
The bed, the carpet, the chain, the mantelpiece, the dead body, and the rope 
were each in turn examined, untfl at last he professed himself satisfied, and with 
my aid and that of the inspector cut down the wretched object and laid it reverently 
under a sheet. 

“How about tfiis rope?” he asked. 

“It is cut off Dus,” said Dr. Trevdyan, drawing a large coil from under the bed. 
“He was morbidly nervous of fire, and always kept this beside him, so that he 
mig^t escape by the window in case the stain were burning.” 

“That must have saved them trouble,” said Holmes thoughtfully. “Yes, the 
actual facts are very plain, and I diall be surprised if by the afternoon 1 cannot 
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give you the reasons Mr them as well. I will take this photograph of Blessmgton, 
which I see upon the mantelpiece, as it may help me in my inquines." 

"But you have told os nothing!" cned the doctor 

“Oh, there can be no doubt as to the sequence of events,'^ said Holmes “There 
were three of them in it the young man, the old man, and a third, to whose 
identity I have no clue The first two, I need hardly remark, are the same who 
masqueraded as the Russian count and his son, so we can give a very full descnp- 
tion of them They were admitted by a confederate inside the house If I might offer 
you a word of advice. Inspector, it would be to arrest the page, who, as I understand, 
has only recently come into your service. Doctor " 

“The young imp cannot be found," said Dr Trevelyan, “the maid and the cook 
have )ust been searching for him " 

Holmes shrugged his shoulders 

"He has played a not unimportant part in this drama," said he “The three men 
having ascended the stairs, which they did on bptoe, the elder man first, the 
younger man second, and the unknown man in the rear— 

“My dear Holmes!” I ejaculated 

"Oh, there could be no question as to the supenmposing of the footmarks I 
had the advantage of learning which was which last night They ascended, then, 
to Mr Blessington’s room, the door of which they found to be locked With the 
help of a wire, however, they forced round the key Even without the lens you will 
perceive, by the scratches on this ward, where the pressure was applied 
“On entenng the room their first proceeding must have been to gag Mr Blessing- 
ton He may have been asleep, or he may have been so paralyzed with terror as to 
have been unable to cry out These walls are thick, and it is conceivable that his 
shriek, if he had time to utter one, was unheard 
“Having secured him, it is evident to me that a consultation of some sort was 
held Probably it was something in the nature of a judicial proceeding It must 
have lasted for some time, for it was then that these cigars were smoked The 
older man sat in that wicker chair, it was he who used the cigar-holder The 
younger man sat over yonder, he knocked his ash off against the chest of drawers 
The third fellow paced up and down Blessington, I think, sat upright in the bed, 
but of that I cannot be absolutely certain 
“Weil, it ended by their taking Blessington and hanging him. The matter was so 
prearranged that it is my belief that they brought with them some sort of block or 
pulley which might serve as a gallows That screw-dnver and those screws were, 
as 1 conceive, for fixing it up Seeing the hook, however, they naturally saved 
themselves the trouble Having finished their work they made off, and the door was 
barred behind them by their confederate " 

We had all listened with the deepest interest to this sketch of the night's doings, 
which Holmes had deduced from signs so subtle and minute that, even when he 
had pointed them out to us, we could scaiceiy follow him in his reasonings The 
inspector burned away on the instant to make inquiries about the page, while 
Holmes and I returned to Baker Street for breakfast 
‘Til be back by three,” said he when we had finished our meal “Both the in¬ 
spector and the doctor will meet me here at that hour, and I hope by that time to 
have cleared up any little obscunty which the case may stall present.” 
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Our visitors arrived at the appointed time, but it was a quarter to four before 
my friend put in an appearance. From his expression as he entered, however, I 
could see t^t all had gone well with him. 

“Any news. Inspector?” 

"We have got the boy, sir." 

“Excellent, and I have got the men." 

“You have got themi” we cned, all three. 

“Well, at least I have got their identity. This so-called Blessington is, as I 
expected, well known at headquarters, and so are his assailants. Their names are 
fiiddle, Hayward, and Moffat.” 

The Worthmgdon bank gang,” cried the inspector. 

“Precisely," said Holmes. 

“Then Blessington must have been Sutton.” 

“Exactly,” said Holmes. 

“Why, that makes it as clear as crystal,” said the inspector. 

But Trevelyan and I lodked at each other in bewilderment. 

Tou must surely remember the great Worthingdon bank business,” said Holmes. 
“Five men were m it-these four and a fifth called Cartwnght. Tobin, the care¬ 
taker, was murdered, and the thieves got away with seven thousand pounds. Thu 
was in 1875. They were all five arrested, but Ae evidence agairut them was by no 
mearu conclusive. This Blessington or Sutton, who was the worst of the png, 
turned informer. On his evidence Cartwright was hanged and the other three got 
fifteen years apiece. When they got out the other day, which was some years 
before dieir full term, they set themselves, as you perceive, to hunt down the 
traitor and to avenp the death of their comrade upon him. Twice they tried to 
get at him and failed; a third tune, you see, it came off. Is there anything further 
which I can explam. Dr. Trevelyan?” 

“1 think you have made it all remarkably clear,” said the doctor. “No doubt the 
day on which he was so perturbed was the day when he had seen of their release 
in the newspapen.” 

“Quite so. His talk about a burglary was the merest blind.” 

“But why could he not tdl you this?” 

“Wdl, my dear sir, knowing the vindictive character of his old associates, he 
was trying to hide his own identity from everybody as long as he could. Hu secret 
was a shameful one, and he could not bring himself to divulge it. However, wretch 
as he was, he was still living under the shield of British law, and I have no doubt. 
Inspector, that you will see tiut; though that shidd may hiil to guard, the sword of 
justice is stiH there to avenp.” 

Such were the singular circumstances in connection with the Resident Patient 
and the Brook Street Doctor. From that night nothing has been seen of the three 
murderers by the police, and it is surmised at Scotland Yard that they were among 
fibe passengen of die ill>fated steamer Norak Cnina, which was lost some years ago 
with aU hands upcm the Portuguese coast, some leagues to the nmth of Oporto. The 
prooeedinp apinst the page broke down for want of evidence, and the Brook 
Street Mystery, as it was called, has never until now been fully dealt with in any 
public pnnL 
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THE GREEK INTERPRETER 

During my long and intimate acquaintance with Mr. Sherlock Holmes I had never 
heard him refer to his relations^ and hardly ever to his own early life. This reticence 
upon his part had increased the somewhat inhuman effect which he produced upon 
me^ until sometimes 1 found myself regarding him as an isolated phenomenon, a 
brain without a heart, as deficient in human sympathy as he was preeminent in 
intdligence. His aversion to women and his disinclination to form new friendships 
were both typical of his unemotional character, but not more so than his complete 
suppression of every reference to his own people. I had come to believe that he 
was an orphan with no relatives living; but one day, to my very great surprise, he 
began to talk to me about his brother. 

It was after tea on a summer evening, and the conversation, which had roamed 
in a desultory, spasmodic fashion from golf clubs to the causes of the change in 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, came round at last to the question of atavism and 
hereditary aptitudes. The point under discussion was, how far any singular gift in 
an individual was due to his ancestry and bow far to his own early training. 

"In your own case," said I, “from all tibat you have told me, it seems obvious 
that your faculty of observation and your peculiar facility for deduction are due 
to your own systematic training." 

"To some extent," he answered thoughtfully. “My anccston were country 
squires, who appear to have led much the same life as is natural to their class. 
But, none the less, my turn that way is in my veins, and may have come with my 
grandmodier, who was the sister of Vcmet, the French artist. Art in the blood is 
liable to take the strangest forms." 

"But how do you know that it is hereditary?" 

“Because my brother Mycroft possesses it in a larger degree than I do." 

This was news to me indeed. If there were another man with such singular 
powers in England, how was it that neither police nor public had heard of him? 
I put the question, with a hint that it was my companion's modesty which made 
him adenowledge his brother as his superior. Holmes laughed at my suggestion. 

"My dear Watson," said he, "I cannot agree with those who rank modesty 
among the virtues. To the logician all things should be seen exactly as they are, 
and to underestimate one's self is as much a departure from truth as to exag¬ 
gerate one's own powers. When I say, therefore, that Mycroft has better powers of 
observation than I, you may take it that I am speaking the exact and literal truth." 

"Is he your junior?" 

"Seven years my senior.” 

"How comes it that he is unknown?" 

"Oh, he is very well known in his own circle." 

“Where, then?” 

"Well, in the Diogenes Qub, for example." 

I had never heard of the institution, and my face must have proclaimed as 
ranch, for Sherlodc Holmes pulled out his watch. 

"The Diogenes Club is the queerest dub in London, and Mycroft one of the 
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queerest men He's always there from quarter to five to twenty to eight It's six 
now, so if you care for a stroll this beautiful evening I shall be very happy to 
introduce you to two cunosibes.” 

Five minutes later we were in the street, walking towards Regent's Circus 

Tou wonder,” said my companion, *Vhy it is that Mycroft does not use his 
powers for detective work He is incapable of it.” 

"But I tfaou^t you said—” 

"1 said that he was my superior in observation and deduction If the art of the 
detective began and ended m reasoning from an armchair, my brother would be 
the greatest cnminal agent that ever lived But he has no ambibon and no energy 
He will not even go out of his way to verify his own solubons, and would rather be 
considered wrong than take the bouble to prove himself nght Again and again 
I have taken a problem to him, and have received an explanation which has after¬ 
wards proved to be the correct one And yet he was absolutely incapable of working 
out the pracbcal points which must be gone into before a case could be laid before 
a )udge or |ory.” 

"It is not his profession, then?” 

"By no means What is to me a means of livelihood is to him the merest hobby 
of a dilettante. He has an exbaordmary faculty for figures, and audits the books 
in some of the government departments Mycroft lodges in Pall Mall, and he 
walks round the comer into Whitehall every mommg and back every evening F rom 
year's end to year's end he takes no other exercise, and is seen nowhere else, except 
only in the Diogenes Club, which is |ust opposite his rooms ” 

"I cannot recall the name ” 

"Very likdy not. There arc many men in London, you know, who, some from 
shyness, some from misanthropy, have no wish for the company of their fellows 
Yet they are not averse to comfortable chain and the latest periodicals It is for 
the convenience of these that the Diogenes Club was started, and it now contains 
the most unsociable and unclubable men in town No member is permitted to 
take the least nobce of any other one. Save in the Stranger’s Room, no talking is, 
under any circumstances, allowed, and three offences, if brought to the nobce of 
the committee, render tlie talker liable to expulsion My brother was one of the 
founders, and I have myself found it a very soothing atmosphere ” 

We had reached Pall Mall as we talk^, and were walking down it from the 
St James's end. Sherlock Holmes stopped at a door some little distance from the 
Carlton, and, cauboning me not to sp^ he led the way into the hall Through 
the panelling I caught a glimpse of a large and luxurious room, in which a 
considerable number of men were sitbng about and reading papers, each m his 
own htde nook. Holmes showed me into a small chamber which looked out into 
Pall Mall, and dien, leaving me for a minute, he came back with a companion 
whom 1 knew could only be his brother 

Mycroft Holmes was a much larger and stouter man than Sherlock. His body 
was absolutely corpulent, but his face, biough massive, had preserved something 
of the sharpness of expression which was so remarkable in that of his brother 
Hb eyes, which were of a peculiarly light, watery gray, seemed to always retain 
that ^-away, mtrospective look which I had only observed m Sherlock's when he 
was exerting his full powers. 

"I am glad to meet you, sir,” said he, putbng out a broad, fat hand like the flippy 
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of a seal. *1 hear of SHeilock everywhere since you became his duonicler. By the 
way, Sherlock, I expected to see you round last week to consult me over that 
Manor House case. 1 thought you mi^t be a litde out of your depth.” 

”No, I solved it," said my friend, smiling. 

"It was Adams, of course.” 

"Yes, it was Adams.” 

“I was sure of it from the first.” The two sat down together in the bow-window 
of the club. "To anyone who wishes to study mankind this is the spot," said My- 
aoft. "Look at the magnificent typesi Look at these two men who are coming 
towards us, for example.” 

"The billiard-marker and the other?” 

"Predsdy. What do you make of the other?” 

The two men had stc^iped opposite the window. Some chalk marks over the 
waistcoat pocket were the only signs of billiards which I could see in one of them. 
The odier was a very small, dark fellow, with his hat pushed back and several 
packages under his arm. 

“An old soldier, 1 perceive,” said Sherlock. 

“And very recently discharged,” remarked the biotiier. 

"Served in India, I see.” 

"And a non-commissioned officer.” 

“Royal Artillery, I fancy,” said Sherlock. 

“And a widower." 

"But with a child.” 

“Children, my dear boy, children.” 

“Come,” said I, laughing, “this is a little too much.” 

“Surdy,” answered Holmes, "it is not hard to say that a man with that bearing, 
expression of authority, and sun-baked skin, is a soldier, is more than a private, 
and is not long from India.” 

“That he has not left the service long is shown by his still wearing his ammuni¬ 
tion boots, as they are called,” observed Mycroft. 

“He had not the cavalry stride, yet he wore his hat on one side, as is shown by 
the lighter skin on that side of his brow. His wei^t is against his being a sapper. 
He IS in the artillery.” 

“Then, of course, his complete mourning shows that he has lort someone very 
dear. The fact that he is doing his own shoppmg looks as though it were his wife. 
He has been buying tb*ng y for childxen, you perceive. There is a xattle, which 
shows that one of them u very youi%. The wife probably died in childW. 
fact that he has a picture-book under his arm shows that there is another chad 

to be thought of." . v i. 

1 began to understand what my friend meant when he said that his brothw 
possessed even keener faculties than he did himself. He glanced across at me ^ 
smiled. Mycroft took snuff from a tortoise-shell box and brushed away the wander- 
mg grains from his coat front with a large, red silk handkerchief. 

"By tile way, Sherlock,” said he, “I have had smething quite after your 0^ 
heart—a most singular problem—submitted to my judgment. I really had not tiie 
energy to follow it up save in a very incomplete fashion, but it gave me a basis 
for some pleasing speculations. If you would care to hear the facts— 

"My dear Mycroft, I should be delisted.” 
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The brother scribbled a note upon a leaf of his pockebbook, and, ringing the 
bdl, he handed it to the waiter. 

have asked Mr. Melas to step across,’^ said he. "Tie lodges on the floor above 
me, and I have some slight acquaintance with him, which led him to come to me 
in his perplexity. Mr. Mdas is a Greek by extraction, as I understand, and he is 
a remarkable linguist. He earns his living partly as interpreter in the law courts 
and partly by acting as guide to any wealthy Orientals who may visit the Northum¬ 
berland Avenue hotels. I think I will leave him to tell his very remarkable ex¬ 
perience in his own fashion.** ^ 

A few minutes later we were joined by a short, stout man whose olive face and 
coal black hair proclaimed his Southern origin, liiough his speech was that of an, 
educated Englishman. He shook hands eagerly with Sherlock Holmes, and his dark 
eyes sparkled with pleasure when he understood that the specialist was anxious to 
hear his story. 

do not bdieve that the police credit me-on my word, I do not,** said he in 
a wailing voice. ""Just because they have never heard of it before, they think that 
such a thing cannot be. But I know that I shall never be easy in my mind until 1 
know what has become of my poor man with the sticking-plaster upon his face.” 

""I am all attention,” said Sherlock Holmes. 

"This is Wednesday evening,” said Mr. Melas. "Well, then, it was Monday night 
—only two days ago, you understand—that all this happened. I am an interpreter, 
as perhaps my neighbour there has told you. I interpret all languages-or nearly 
all—but as I am a Greek by birth and with a Grecian name, it is with that particu¬ 
lar tongue that I am principally associated. For many years I have been the chief 
Greek interpreter in London, and my name is very well known in the hotels. 

""It happens not unfrequently that 1 am sent for at strange houn by foreigners 
who get into difficulties, or by travellers who arrive late and wish my services. I 
was not surprised, therefore, on Monday night when a Mr. Latimer, a very fash¬ 
ionably dressed young man, came up to my rooms and asked me to accompany 
him in a cab which was waiting at the door. A Greek friend had come to see him 
upon business, he said, and as he could speak nothing but his own tongue, the 
services of an interpreter were indispensable. He gave me to understand that his 
house was some little distance off, in Kensington, and he seemed to be in a great 
hurry, busding me npidly into the cab when we had descended to the street. 

"T say into the cab, but I soon became doubtful as to whether it was not a car- 
riagje in which I found myself. It was certainly more roomy than the ordinary four- 
wheded disgrace to London, and the fittings, though frayed, were of rich quality. 
Mr. Latimer seated himself opposite to me and we started off through Charing 
Cross and up the Shaftesbury Avenue. We had come out upon Oxford Street and 
I had ventured some remark as to this being a roundabout way to Kensington, 
when my words were arrested by the extraordinary conduct of my companion. 

"Tie began by drawing a most formidable-looking bludgeon loaded with lead 
from his pocket, and switching it badkward and forward several times, as if to 
test its wdght and strength. Then he placed it without a word upon die seat be¬ 
side him. Having done this, he drew up die windows on each side, and I found 
to my astonishment that they were covmd with paper so as to prevent my seeing 

rtttsrw jigli IhcQi, 

; Si-*! am aony to cut off your view, Mr. Mdas,' said he. The fiict is tint I have 
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no intention that you ftould see what the place is to which we arc driving. It might 
possibly be inconvenient to me if you could find your way there again.* 

''As you can imagine, I was utterly taken aback by such an address. My com* 
panion was a powerful, broad-shouldered 3fOung fellow, and, apart from the weapon, 
I should not have had the slightest chance in a struggle with him. 

“ ‘This is very extraordinary conduct, Mr. Latimer,' I stammered. ‘You must 
be aware that what you are doing is quite illegal.* 

“ ‘It IS somewhat of a liberty, no doubt,* said he, ‘but well make it up to you. 
1 must warn you, however, Mr. Melas, that if at any time to-night you attempt 
to raise an alarm or do anything which is against my interest, you will find it a 
very serious thmg. I beg you to remember that no one knows where you are, and 
that, whether you are in this carriage or in my house, you are equally in my power.* 

“His words were quiet, but he had a rasping way of saying them, which was 
veiy menacing, I sat in silence wondering what on earth could be his reason for 
kidnapping me in this extraordinary fashion. Whatever it might be, it was perfectly 
clear that there was no possible use in my resisting, and that I could only wait to 
see what might befall. 

"For nearly two hours we drove without my having the least clue as to where 
we were going. Sometimes the rattle of the stones told of a paved causeway, and 
at others our smooth, silent course suggested asphalt; but, save by this variation 
in sound, there was nothing at all which could in the remotest way help me to 
form a guess as to where we were. The paper over each window was. impenetrable 
to light, and a blue curtain was drawn across the glasswork in front. It was a quarter- 
past seven when we left Pall Mall, and my watch showed me that it was ten min¬ 
utes to nine when we at last came to a standstill. My companion let down the 
window, and I caught a glimpse of a low, arched doorway with a lamp burning 
above it. As I was hurried from the carnage it swung open, and I found myself 
inside the house, with a vague impression of a lawn and trees on each side of me 
as I entered. Whether these were private grounds, however, or bonorfide country 
was more than I could possibly venture to say. 

There was a colour^ gas-lamp inside which was turned so low that I could 
see little save that the ball was of some size and hung with pictures. In the dim 
light 1 could make out that the person who had opened the door was a small, 
mean-looking, middle-aged man with rounded shoulden. As he turned towards 
us the glint of the light showed me that he was wearing glasses. 

“ ‘Is this Mr. Melas, Harold?* said he. 

“‘Yes.* 

“ ‘Well done, well done! No ill-will, Mr. Melas, I hope, but we could not get 
on without you. If you deal fair with us you*ll not regret it, but if you try any 
tricks, Cod help youl* He spoke in a nervous, jerky fashion, and with little gig¬ 
gling laughs in between, but somehow he impressed me with fear more than the 
other. 

“ ‘What do you want with me?* I asked. 

“‘Only to a^ a few questions of a Greek gentleman who is visiting us, and 
to let us have the answers. But say no more than you are told to say, or-* here 
came the nervous giggle again—‘you had better never have been bom.* 

“As he spoke he opened a door and showed the way into a room which appeared 
to be very richly furnished, but again the only light was afforded by a single lamp 
half-tumed down. The chamber was certainly larger and the way in which my 
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feet sank into the carpet as I stepped across it told me of its nchness. I caught 
glimpses of velvet chairs, a high white marble mantelpiece, and what seemed to 
be a suit of Japanese armour at one side of it. There was a chair )ust under the 
lamp, and the elderly man motioned that I should sit m it. The younger had left 
us, but he suddenly returned through another door, leading with him a gentleman 
clad in some sort of loose dressing-gown who moved slowly towards us As he came 
into the circle of dim light which enabled me to see him more clearly I was thrilled 
with horror at his appearance He was deadly pale and tembly emaciated, with 
the protruding, brilliant eyes of a man whose spint was greater than his strength. 
But what shocked me more than any signs of physical weakness was that his face 
was grotesquely cnss-crossed with sbcking-plaster, and that one large pad of it was 
fastened over his mouth 

*Have you the slate, Harold?’ cned tiie older man, as this strange being fell 
rather than sat down into a chair 'Are his hands loose? Now, then, give him the 
pencil You are to ask the questions, Mr Melas, and he will wnte the answers 
Ask him first of all whether he is prepared to sign the papers?” 

"The man’s eyes flashed fire 

" ‘Never!’ he wrote m Greek upon the slate 

" ‘On no conditions?’ I asked at the bidding of our tyrant 

" ‘Only if 1 see her mamed m my presence by a Gredc pnest whom I know ’ 

"The man giggled in his venomous way 

" ‘You know what awaits you, then?’ 

" ‘I care nothing for myself ’ 

"These are samples of the questions and answers which made up our strange 
half-spoken, half-written conversation Again and again I had to ask him whether 
he would give in and sign the documents Again gnd again I had the same indig¬ 
nant reply But soon a happy thought came to me I took to addmg on little sen¬ 
tences of my own to each question, innocent ones at first, to test whether either 
of our companions knew anything of the matter, and then, as I found that they 
showed no sign I played a more dangerous game Our conversation ran something 
like this 

" ‘You can do no good by this obsbnacy. Who are you?* 

“ ‘I care not 1 am a stranger m London ’ 

“ ‘Your fate will be on your own head How long have you been here?* 

“ ‘Let it be so Three weeks * 

" ‘The property can never be yours What ads you?* 

" ‘It shall not go to villains They are starving me * 

"‘‘You shall go free if you sign Wtua house is this?* 

" ‘I will never sign I do not know * 

" ‘You are not doing her any service What is your name?* 

" ‘Let me hear her say so Kratides * 

" ‘You shall see her it you sign Where are you from?* 

" ‘Then 1 shall never sec her Athens ' 

"Another five mmutes, Mr. Holmes, and I should have wormed out the whole 
story under their very noses. My very next question might have cleared the matter 
up, but at that instant the door opened and a woman stepped into the room I 
could not see her clearly enough to know more than that she was tall and graceful, 
with black h^Xf and dad in some sort of loose white gown 
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* 'Harold/ said she, speaking English with a broken accent. ‘I could not stay 
away longer. It is so lonely up there with only— Oh, my God, it is Pauir 

'These last words were in Greek, and at the same instant the man with a con¬ 
vulsive effort tore the plaster from his lips, and screaming out 'Sophyl Sophyl’ 
rushed into the woman’s arms. Their embrace was but for an instant, however, 
for the younger man seized the woman and pushed her out of the room, while 
the elder easily overpowered his emaciated victim and dragged him away through 
the other door. For a moment 1 was left alone in the room, and I sprang to my 
feet with some vague idea that I might in some way get a clue to what this house 
was in which I found myself. Fortunately, however, I took no steps, for looking 
up 1 saw that the older man was standing in the doorway, with his eyes fixed upon 
me. 

“ ‘That will do, Mr. Melas,’ said he. ‘You perceive that we have taken you into 
our confidence over some very private busmess. We should not have troubled you, 
only that our friend who speaks Greek and who began these negotiations has been 
forced to return to the East. It was quite necessary for us to find someone to take 
his place, and we were fortunate in heanng of your powers.' 

“I bowed. 

“ ‘There are five sovereigns here,’ said he, walking up to me, ‘which will, I hope, 
be a sufficient fee. But remember,’ he added, tapping me lightly on the chest and 
giggling, 'if you speak to a human soul about this—one human soul, mind—well, 
may God have mercy upon your souH' 

“I cannot tell you the loathing and horror with which this insignificanblooking 
man inspired me. I could see him better now as the lamp-light shone upon him. 
His features were peaky and sallow, and his little pointed beard was thready and 
ill-nourished. He pushed his face forward as he spoke and his lips and eyelids were 
continually twitching like a man with St. Vitus’s dance. I could not help thinking 
that his strange, catchy little laugh was also a symptom of some nervous malady. 
The terror of his face lay in his eyes, however, steel gray, and glistening coldly with 
a malignant, inexorable cruelty in their depths. 

'“We shall know if you speak of this,' said he. ‘We have our own means of 
information. Now you will find the carnage waiting, and my friend will see you 
on your way.’ 

“I was hurried through the hall and into the vehicle, again obtaining that mo¬ 
mentary glimpse of trees and a garden. Mr. Latimer followed closely at my heels 
and took his place opposite to me without a word. In silence we again drove for 
an interminable distance with the windows raised, until at last, just after mid¬ 
night, the carriage pulled up. 

“ ‘You will get down here, Mr. Melas,’ said my companion. *I am sorry to leave 
you so far from your house, but there is no alternative. Any attempt upon your 
part to follow the carriage can only end in injury to yourself.' 

“He opened the door as he spoke, and I had hardly time to spring out when 
the coachman lashed the horse and Ae carnage rattled away. I looked around me 
in astonishment. I was on some sort of a heathy common mottled over with dark 
clumps of furze-bushes. Far away stretched a line of houses, with a light here and 
there in the upper windows. On the other side I saw the red signal-lamps of a 
railway. 

TTie carriage which had brought me was already out of sight. I stood gazing 
«>und and wondering where on earth I mi^t be, when I saw someone coining to- 
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wards me in the darkness As he came up to me I made out that he was a railway 
porter 

** *Can you tell me what place this is?* I asked 
“ 'Wandsworth Common/ said he 
" 'Can I get a train into town?* 

" 'If you walk on a mile or so to Clapham Junction/ said he, 'you’ll )ust be in 
time for the last to Victoria' 

"So that was the end of my adventure, Mr Holmes I do not know where I 
was, nor whom I spoke with, nor anything save what 1 have told you But 1 know 
that there is foul play going on, and I want to help that unhappy man if 1 can I 
told the whole story to Mr Mycroft Holmes next morning, and subsequently to 
the police " 

We all sat in silence for some little time after listening to this extraordinary 
narrabve Then Sherlock looked across at his brother 
"Any steps^” he asked 

Mycroft picked up the Daily News, which was lying on the side table 

"Anybody supplying any information as to the whereabouts of a Greek 
gentleman named Paul Kratides, from Athens, who is unable to speak Eng 
lish, will be rewarded A similar reward paid to anyone giving information 
about a Creek lady whose first name is Sophy X 2473 

"That was in all the dailies No answer ’’ 

"How about the Greek legahon?" 

"I have inquired They know nothing " 

"A wire to the head of the Athens police, then^’* 

"Sherlock has all the energy of the family, said Mycroft, turning to me "Well, 
you take the case up by all means and let me know if you do any good ’ 
"Certainly,” answered my friend, nsmg from his chair "I’ll let you know, and 
Mr Melas also In the meantime, Mr Melas, I should certainly be on my guard 
if I were you, for of course they must know through these advertisements that 
you have betrayed them ” 

As we walked home together, Holmes stopped at a telegraph oflBce and sent off 
several wires 

"You see, Watson,” he remarked, "our evening has been by no means wasted 
Some of my most interesting cases have come to me in this way through Mycroft 
The problem which we have ]ust listened to, although it can admit of but one 
explanation, has still some distinguishing features ” 

"You have hopes of solving it?” 

"Well, knowing as much as we do, it will be singular indeed if we fail to dis 
cover the rest You must yourself have formed some theory which will explain the 
facts to which we have listened ” 

"In a vague way, yes ” 

"What was your idea, then?” 

“It seemed to me to be obvious that this Greek girl had been carried off by 
the young Englishman named Harold Latimer ” 

"Carried off from where?" 

"Athens, perhaps ” 

Sherlock Holmes shook his head "This young man could not talk a word of 
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Greek The lady could talk English fairly well Inference—that she had been in 
England some little time, but he had not been in Greece ** 

**Well, then, we will presume that she had once come on a visit to England, 
and that this Harold had persuaded her to fly with him ” 

“That is more probable ” 

“Then the brother-for that, I fancy, must be the relationship—comes over from 
Greece to interfere He imprudently puts himself into the power of the young 
man and his older associate They seize him and use violence towards him in order 
to make him sign some papers to make over the girl’s fortune—of which he may 
be trustee-to them This he refuses to do In order to negotiate with him they 
ha\e to get an interpreter, and they pitch upon this Mr Mclas, havmg used some 
other one before The girl is not told of the arrival of her brother and finds it out 
by the merest accident ” 

‘Excellent, Watson!” cned Holmes "I really fancy that you are not far from the 
truth You see that we hold all the cards, and we have only to fear some sudden 
act of violence on their part If they give us time we must have them ” 

‘But how can we find where this house lies?” 

‘Wdl, if our coniecture is conect and the girl’s name is or was Sophy Kratides, 
v^e should have no difficult) m tracing her That must be our mam hope, for the 
brother is, of course, a complete stranger It is clear that some time has elapsed 
since this Harold established these relations with the girl-some weeks, at any rate 
-since the brother in Greece has had time to hear of it and come across If they 
have been living in the same place during this time, it is probable that we shall 
have some answer to Mycroft’s advertisement ” 

We had reached our house in Baker Street while we had been talking Holmes 
ascended the stair first, and as he opened the door of our room he gave a start of 
surprise Looking over his shoulder, I was equally astonished His brother Mycroft 
was sitting smoking in the armchair 

“Come in, Sherlock! Come m, sir,” said he blandly, smiling at our surprised 
faces “You don’t expect such energy from me, do you, Sherlock? But somehow 
this case attracts me ” 

“How did you get here?” 

“1 passed you m a hansom ” 

“There has been some new development?” 

“1 had an answer to my advertisement ” 

“Ah!” 

“Yes, it came within a few minutes of your leaving ” 

"And to what effect?” 

Mycroft Holmes took out a sheet of paper 

"Here it is,” said he, “written with a J pen on royal cream paper by a middle- 
aged man with a weak constitution 

“Sir [he says] 

“In answer to your advertisement of to-day's date, I beg to inform you 
that I know the young lady in question very well If you should care to call 
upon me I could give you some particulars as to her painful history. She is 
living at present at The Myrtles, Beckenham 

“Yours faithfully, 

“I Davenport 
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He writes from Lower Brixton,** said Mycroft Holmes. Ho you not think that 
we might drive to him now, Sherlock, and learn these particulars?’’ 

Hy dear Mycroft, the brother’s life is more valuable than the sister’s story. I 
think we should call at Scotland Yard for Inspector Giegson and go straight out 
to Beckenham. We know that a man is being done to death, and every hour may 
be vital.” 

^Better pick up Mr. Mdas on our way,” I suggested. ”We may need an in¬ 
terpreter.” 

Hxcdlent,” said Sherlock Holmes. "Send the boy for a four-wheeler, and we 
shall be off at once.” He opened the table-drawer as he spoke, and I noticed that 
he slipped his revolver into his pocket. "Yes,” said he in answer to my glance, "I 
should say, from what we have heard, that we are dealing with a particularly dan¬ 
gerous gang.” 

It was almost dark before we found ourselves in Pall Mall, at the rooms of Mr. 
Melas. A gentleman had just called for him, and he was gone. 

"Can you tdl me where?” asked Mycroft Holmes. 

"I don’t know, sir,” answered the woman who had opened the door, "I only know 
riiat he drove away with the gentleman in a carriage.” 

"Did the gentleman give a name?” 

"No, sir.” 

"He wasn’t a tall, handsome, dark young man?” 

"Oh, no, sir. He was a little gentleman, with glasses, thin in the face, but very 
pleasant in his ways, for he was laughing all the time that he was talking.” 

"Come alongl” cried Sherlock Holmes abruptly. "This grows serious,” he ob¬ 
served as we drove to Scotland Yard. "These men have got hold of Melas again. 
He is a man of no physical courage, as they are well aware from their experience 
the other night. This villain was able to tenorize him the instant that he got into 
his presence. No doubt they want his professional services, but, having used him, 
they may be inclined to punish him for what they will regard as his treachery.” 

Our hope was that, by taking train, we might get to Beckenham as soon as or 
sooner than the carriage. On reaching Scotland Yard, however, it was more than 
an hour before we could get Inspector Gregson and comply with the legal for¬ 
malities which would enable us to enter the house. It was a quarter to ten before 
we reached London Bridge, and half past before the four of us alighted on the 
Beckenham platform. A drive of half a mile brought us to The Myrtles-a large, 
dark house standing back from the road in its own grounds. Here we dismissed our 
cab and made our way up the drive together. 

"The windows are all dark,” remarked the inspector. "The house seems deserted.” 

"Our birds are flown and the nest empty,” said Holmes. 

“Why do you say so?” 

"A carriage heavily loaded with lugga^ has passed out during the last hour.” 

The inspector laughed. "I saw the wheel-tracks in the light of the gate-lamp, 
but where does the luggage come inf’ 

"You may have observed the same wheel-tracks going the other way. But the 
outward-bound ones were very much deeper-so much so that we can say for a cer¬ 
tainty that there was a very considerable weight on the caniage.” 

"You get a trifle beyond me there,” said the inspector, shrugging his shoulders. 
"It will not be an easy door to force, but we will tsy if we cannot make someone 
bear os ” 
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He hammered loudly It the knocker and pulled at the bell» but without any 
success. Holmes had slipped away, but he came back in a few minutes. 

**1 have a window open,** said he. 

"It is a mercy that you are on the side of the force, and not against it, Mr. 
Holmes," remarked the inspector as he noted the clever way in which my i^end 
had forced back the catch. "Well, 1 thmk that under the circumstances we may 
enter without an invitation." 

One after the other we made our way into a large apartment, which was evi¬ 
dently that in which Mr. Meias had found himself. The inspector had lit his lan¬ 
tern, and by its light we could see the two doors, the curtain, the lamp, and the 
suit of Japanese mail as he had descnbed them. On the table lay two glasses, an 
empty brandy-bottle, and the remains of a meal. 

“Wiat IS that?" asked Holmes suddenly. 

We all stood still and listened. A low moaning sound was Coming from some¬ 
where over our heads. Holmes rushed to the door and out into the hall. The dismal 
noise came from upstairs. He dashed up, the mspector and I at his heels, while 
his brother Mycroft followed as quickly as his great bulk would permit. 

Three doors faced us upon the second floor, and it was from the central of 
these that the sinister sounds were issuing, sinking sometimes into a dull mumble 
and rising again into a shnll whine. It was locked, but the key had been left on 
the outside. Holmes flung open the door and rushed in, but he was out again in 
an instant, with his hand to his throat. 

"It's charcoal," he cried. "Give it time. It will clear." 

Peering in, we could see that the only li^^t in the room came from a dull blue 
flame which flickered from a small brass tripod in the centre. It threw a livid, 
unnatural circle upon the floor, while m the shadows beyond we saw the vague 
loom of two figures which crouched against the wall. From the open door there 
reeked a horrible poisonous exhalation which set us gasping and coughing. Holmes 
rushed to the top of the stairs to draw in the fresh air, and then, dashing into the 
room, he threw up the window and hurled the brazen tripod out into the garden. 

"We can enter in a minute," he gasped, dartmg out again. "Where is a candle? 
I doubt if we could strike a match m that atmosphere. Hold the light at the door 
and we shall get them out, Myaoft, nowl" 

With a rush we got to the poisoned men and dragged them out into the well- 
ht hall. Both of them were blue-lipped and insensible, with swollen, congested 
faces and protruding eyes. Indeed, so distorted were their features that, save for 
his black beard and stout figure, we might have failed to recognize in one of them 
the Greek interpreter who had parted from us only a few hours before at the 
Diogenes Club. His hands and feet were securely strapped together, and he bore 
over one eye the marks of a violent blow. The other, who was secured in a similar 
fashion, was a tall man in the last stage of emaciation, with several strips of sticking- 
plaster arranged in a grotesque pattern ov^ his face. He had ceased to moan as we 
laid him down, and a glance showed me that for him at least our aid had come 
too late. Mr. Meias, however, still lived, and in less than an hour, with the aid 
of ammonia and brandy, I had the satisfaction of seeing him open his eya, and 
of knowing that my band had drawn him back from that dark valley in which all 
paths meet. 

It was a simple story which he had to tdl, and one which did but confirm our 
^ deductions. His visitor, on entering his rooms, had drawn a life^reserver from 
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his sleeve, and had so impressed him with the fear of instant and inevitable deadi 
that he had kidnapped him for the second tune Indeed, it was almost mesmenc, 
the effect which t^ giggluig ruffian had produced upon tiie unfortunate linguist; 
for he could not speak of hun save with tremblmg Wds and a blanched cheek 
He had been taken swiftly to Beckenham, and had acted as mtmpreter m a sec> 
ond mtKview, even more dramatic than the first, m which the two Englishmen 
had menaced then prisoner with mstant death if he did not comply with then 
demands Finally, finding him proof against every threat, they had hurled him back 
mto his prison, and after reproachmg Melas with his treachery, which appeared 
from tiie newspaper advertisement, they had stunned hun with a blow from a 
stick, and he remembered nothmg more untd he found us bending over hun 
And this was the singular case of the Grecian Interpreter, the explanation of 
which IS sbll mvolved in some mystery We were able to find out, by communicat 
mg with the gentieman who had answered the advertisement, that the unfortunate 
young lady came of a wealthy Grecian family, and that she had been on a visit 
to some friends m England While there she ^d met a young man named Harold 
Latimer, who had acquired an ascendency over her and had eventually persuaded 
her to fly with hun Her fnends, shocked at the event, had contented themselves 
with mfomung her brother at Athens, and had then washed then hands of the 
matter The brother, on his arrival m England, had imprudendy placed himself 
m the power of Latimer and of his associate, whose name was Wilson Kemp-a 
man of tiie foulest antecedents These two, finding that through his ignorance of 
the language he was helpless in then hands, had kept hun a prisoner, and had 
endeavoured by cruelty and starvation to make him sign away his own and his 
sister's property They had kept hun m the house wifriout the girl's knowledge, 
and the plaster over the face had been for the purpose of makmg recognition dif 
ficult m case she should ever catch a glimpse of him Her feminine perceptions, 
however, had mstandy seen throu^ the disguise when, on the occasion of the in 
terpreter's visit, she had seen hun for the first tune The poor girl, however, was 
he^f a prisoner, for there was no one about die house except the man who acted 
as coachman, and his wif^ both of whom were tools of the conspirators Finding 
diat then secret was oat, and that their prisoner was not to be coerced, the two 
villains with the gul had fled away at a few hours’ nobce from the furnished 
house which they had hired, having first, as they thought, taken vengeance both 
upon die man who had defied and the one who lud betrayed them 
Months afterwards a cunous newspaper cutbng reached us from Buda Pesth 
It told how two Englishmen who had b^ travdlmg with a woman had met with 
a tragic end They had each been stabbed, it seems, and the Hungarian police 
were of opmion that they had quarrelled and had mflicted mortal injunes upon 
each odier Holmes, however, is, I fancy, of a different way of thinking, and he 
holds to this day that, if one could find the Grecian girl, one might learn how the 
wrongs of herself and her brother came to be avenged 
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THE NAVAL TREATY 

The July which immediately succeeded my mairiage was made memorable by 
three cases of interest, in which I had the pnvQege of being associated with Sher* 
lock Holmes and of studying his methods. I find them recorded in my notes un¬ 
der the headings of '"The Adventure of the Second Stam,” "The Adventure of the 
Naval Treaty,” and “The Adventure of the Tired Captain ” The first of these, 
however, deals with interests of such importance and implicates so many of the 
first families in the kingdom that for many years it will be impossible to make it 
public. No case, however, in which Holmes was engaged has ever illustrated the 
value of his analybcal methods so clearly or has impressed those who were asso¬ 
ciated with him so deeply. I still retain an almost yerbatim report of the interview 
m which he demonstrated the true facts of the case to Monsieur Dubugue of the 
Pans police, and Fritz von Waldbaum, the well-known specialist of Dantzig, both 
of whom had wasted their energies upon what proved to be side-issues. The new 
century wfil have come, however, before the story can be safely told. Meanwhile 
1 pass on to the second on my list, which promised also at one time to be of na¬ 
tional importance and was marked by several mddents which give it a quite unique 
character. 

During my school-days I had been intimately associated with a lad named Percy 
Phelps, who was of much the same age as myself, though he was two classes ahead 
of me. He was a very brilliant boy and carried away every prize which the school 
had to offer, finishing his exploits by winning a s^olarship which sent him on 
to continue his triumphant career at Cambridge. He was, I remember, extremely 
well connected, and even when we were aU little boys together we knew that his 
mother's brotlm was Lord Holdhuist, the great conservative politician. This gaudy 
relationship did him littie good at school. On the contrary, it seemed rather a 
piquant thing to us to chevy him about the playground and hit him over die shins 
with a wicket. But it was another thing when he came out into the world. I heard 
vaguely that his abilities and the influences which he commanded had won him 
a good position at the Foreign Office, and then he passed completdy out of my 
mind until die following letter recalled his existence: 

Bnarbrae, Woking. 

My deae Watson: 

I have no doubt that you can remember "Tadpole* Phdps, who was in 
the fifth form when you were m the third. It is possible even that you may 
have heard that through my uncle's influence I obtained a good appoint¬ 
ment at the Foreign Office, and diat I was in a sitoadon of trust and honour 
until a horrible misfortune came suddenly to blast my career. 

There is no use writing the details of that dreadful event. In die event 
of your acceding to my request it is probable that I shdl have to narrate 
them to you. 1 have only just recovered from nine wedks of brain-fever and 
am still exceedingly wea^. Do you diink tiiat you could bnog your friend 
Mr. Holmes down to see I diould like to have his opinioD of die case, 
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thoiqih the authorities assure me that noUihig more can be done. Do try to 
bring him down, and as soon as possible. Every minute seems an hour while 
1 live in this state of horrible suspense. Assure him that if I have not adced 
his advice sooner it was not because I did not appreciate his talents, but 
because I have been oS my head ever since the blow fdl. Now I am clear 
again, thouj^ 1 dare not Aink of it too much for fear of a relapse. I am 
. stiU so weak that 1 have to write, as you see, by dictating. Do try to bring 
him. 

Your old school*fdlow, 
PXKCY Phblps. 

There was something that touched me as I read this letter, something pitiable 
in the reiterated appeals to bring Holmes. So moved was I that even had it been 
a difficult matter 1 should have tried it, but of course 1 knew well that Holmes 
loved his art, so that he was ever as ready to bring his aid as his dient could be to 
receive it. My wife agreed with me that not a moment should be lost in laying 
the rrutter bdore him, and so within an hour of breakfast-time I found myself 
back once more in the old rooms in Baker Street 

Holmes was seated at his side-table dad in his dressing-gown and working hard 
over a chemical investigation. A large curved retort was boiling furiously in the 
bluish flame of a Bunsen burner, and the distilled drops were condensing into a 
two4itre measure. My friend hardly glanced up as 1 entered, and I, seeing ffiat 
his investigation must be of importance, seated mysdf in an armchair and waited. 
He dipped into this bottle or that, drawing out a few drops of each wiBi his glass 
pipette, and finally brought a test-tube containing a solution over to the table. In 
his right hand he hdd a slip of litmus-paper. 

*Yott come at a crisis, Watson,” said he. ”If diis paper remains blue, aQ is wdL 
If it turns red, it means a man’s life.” He dijqped it into the test-tube and it flushed 
at once into a dull, dirty crimson. ”Haml I thought as muchl” he cried. *I will 
be at your service in an instant, Watson. You wfll find tobacco in the Persian,slip¬ 
per.” He turned to his desk and scribUed ofi sevcual tdcgrams, which were handed 
over to Bie page-boy. Then he threw himself down into the chair oj^KMite and 
drew up his knees until his fingers clasped round his long, thin stuns. 

“A very commonplace little murder,” said he. ”You've got something better, I 
fancy. Yon are Bie stcnmy petrel of crime, Watson. What is it?” 

I banded him Bie letter, whkh he read wi& the most ooaeentmted attention. 

”It does not tdl us very much, does it?” be remarked as he handed it back to 
me. 

‘Hardly anything.” 

”And yet t^ writing is of interest.” 

”But ^ writing is not his own.” 

‘Tiecis^. It is a sroman’s.” 

*A man’s susdly,” 1 cried. 

-”No, a wmnan’s, and a woman of rate characta. You tee, at die commeiiceroCTt 
of an invest^tion it is something to know Hurt you dient is hi doae oontaet with 
aibsheone wfa<v for good os evil, has an eaoqitiuial nature. My htterest h slready 
awakened in the caae. If you ate ready we atart at once for Woking and tee 
|lMi digiomititt who la in ai^ evfl case ami the lady to whom he dictates his 

aa 
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We weie fortunate ^ngh to catch an early tram at Waterloo, and m a httle 
under an hour we found ourselves among tire fir>woods and the header of Woking 
Bnarbrae proved to be a large detached house standing in extensive grounds within 
a few mmutes’ walk of the station On sending m our cards we were shown mto 
an elegantly appomted drawing-room, where we were )Oined m a few mmutes by a 
rather stout man who received us with much hospitality His age may have bm 
nearer forty than thirty, but his cheeks were so ruddy and his eyes so merry diat 
he stdl conveyed the unpression of a plump and miscluevous boy 

"I am so ^d that you have come,” said he, shaking our hands with efiEusion 
"Percy has been inquinng for you all morning Ah, poor old chap, he clings to any 
strawl His father and his mother asked me to see you, for the mere mention of 
the subiect is very painful to them ” 

"We have had no details yet,” observed Holmes "1 perceive that you are not 
yourself a member of the family ” 

Our acquaintance looked surprised, and then, j^ancmg down, he began to laugh 

"Of coarse you saw the J H monogram on my locket," said he "For a moment I 
thought you had done something clever Joseph Hamson 1 $ my name, and as Percy 
IS to many my sister Armie I shall at least be a relation by marriage You will find 
my sister m his room, for she has nursed him hand and foot this two mondis back 
Perhaps we’d better go m at once, for I know how impatient he is ” 

The chamber mto whuh we were shown was on die same floor as the drawmg- 
room It was furnished partly as a sitting and partly as a bedroom, with flowers 
arranged daintily m every nook and comer A young man, very pale and worn, 
was lymg upon a sofa near the open wmdow, through which came (he rich scent 
of the garden and the balmy summer au A woman was sitting beside hun, who 
rose as we entered 

"Shall I leave, Percy?" she asked 

He clutched her hand to detam her "How are you, Watson?” said he cordially 
"I should never have known you under that moustache, and I daresay you would 
not be prepared to swear to me. This I presume is your celebrated tiiend, Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes?” 

I introduced him m a few words, and we boUi sat down. The stout young man 
had left us, but his sister still remamed with her hand m that of the mvalid. She 
was a strdung-lookmg woman, a litde short and thick for symmetry, but with a 
beautiful ohve complexion, large, dark, Italian eyes, and a wealth of deep black 
hau Her nch tints made the wlute face of her companion the more worn and 
haggard by the contrast. 

"I won’t waste your time,” said he, raising himsdf upon die s(^. "Ill plunge 
into the matter without further preamble. 1 was a happy and successful man, Mr 
Holmes, and on the eve of being mamed, when a sudden and dreadful misfortune 
^^’Kcked all my prospects m life 

“1 was, as Watson may have told you, m the Foreign Office, and through the 
influence of my nncle^ Lord Holdhurst, 1 rose rapidly to a tespomble position 
Wh«D my un^ became foreign mmister m this admmistration he gave me sevend 
nussions of trust; and as 1 always brought diem to a successful condusion, he 
<=Bnie at last to have the utmost confidence m my ability and tact 

^Nearly ten weeks agO-*to be more accurate, on die twentjMhird of M^y-he 
caRed me mto his private room, and, after com^tmenting me on the good work 
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which 1 had done, he infonned me that he had a new commission of tnist fot me 
to execute. 

"This,’ said he, taking a gmy ioH of paper from his bureau, ‘is the original of 
tihit secret treaty between En^nd and Italy of which, I regret to say, some 01 - 
moms have already got into the public press. It is of enormous importance that 
nothing furdier should leak out. The Ftendi or the Russian embassy would pay an 
immense sum to learn the contents of these papers. They should not leave my 
bureau were it not that it is absolutely necessary to have them copied. You have 
a dedi in your office?’ 

“*Ye8,sir.’ 

" ‘Thra take the treaty and lock it up there. I shall give directions that yon 
may remain bdiind when die othen go, so diat you nuy copy it at your leisure 
without fear of being ovedooked. When you have finished, rdock both the original 
and the draft in the desk, and hand them over to me personally hnnorrow 
morning.’ 

T took die papers and —" 

"Excuse me an instanh’’ said Holmes. "Were you alone during this conversa¬ 
tion?" 

"Absolutely.” 

"In a large room?" 

*TTiiity feet each way.” 

Tn the centre?" 

"Yes, about it” 

"And qieaking low?" 

"My unde’s voice is always remaikably low. I hardly spoke at all." 

"Ibank you,” said Holmes, shutting his eyes; "pray go on." 

T did eawdy what he in d icated and waitM until the odier dedcs had departed. 
One of thm in nv room, Charfes Gorot had some arrears of work to m^ up, 
so I left him there and went out to dine. When I returned he vras gone. I was 
amckw to hurry my wmk, for I knew that Joseph-the Mr. Harrison whom you 
taw fust now-was hr town, and that he would travd down to Woking by the 
deven-o’dod: train, and I wanted if possible to catch it 

"When I came to examine the treaty I sawat onoe diat it was of such importance 
drat nry nnde had been guilty of no ex a g g er a tion in what he said. Without going 
into detailt, I mqr say that it defined die positkm of GtearBttbun towards the 
Alliancf, and foreshadowed the polity whidi this country would pursue in 
the event of dm French fleet gaining a complete ascendency over that of Italy m 
die M edi terr anean. The questions treated in it were purdy naval. At the end were 
die signatures of the hig^ dignitaries who had signed it I f^bnced my eyes over 
it end dien setded down to my tadc of copying. 

Tt was a long document written in die Frendilangnagt end containing twenty- 
dx sqpainte ard^ I oopM as quiddy as I codd, bd at nine c^dodc I had only 
done nine aitidea^ and it seemed hopdess for me to attempt to catdi my train. 

I was fedhig dtoi^ and stupid, patdy from my dinner and also feom the effects 

of a long ^s WQ^ A cap of coffee would dear my tain. A commissionaire 
remaiw rdl idght in a Utde lo^ at die foot of die stairi and is in the habit of 

mddng oofflee at his ipiritlaiiqii for arqr of the officials who nuqr be woddng over¬ 
due. I nmg the beO, diemioet to aommon Um. 
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"To toy suijKise, it was a woman who answered the summons, a krg^ warwc 
faced, dderly woman, in an apron. She explained that she was the commissionaire’s 
wife, who did the channg, and 1 gave her the order for the coffee. 

“I wrote two more articles, and then, feehng more drowsy than ever, I rose and 
walked up and down the room to stretch my legs. My ci^ee had not yet come, 
and I wondered what the cause of the delay could be. Opemng ffie door, I started 
down the corridor to find out There was a straight passage^ dimly li gh tH , udiich 
led from the room m which I had been workmg, and was the only exit from it It 
ended in a curving staircase^ with the commissionaire’s lodge in the passage at 
the bottom. Halfway down this stancase is a small landing, with another passage 
runnmg into it at r^t angles. Ihis second one leads by means of a second tmalt 
stair to a side door, used by servants, and also as a short cut by clerks when coming 
horn Charies Street Here is a rough chart of die place." 



"Thank you. I think that I quite follow you," said Sherlock Holmes. 

"It IS of the utmost importance that you dionld notice this point I went down 
the stairs and into the hall, where I found die commissionaire fast ade^ in his 
box, with the kettle boiling furiously upon the spinblamp. I tocdc off the ketde 
and blew out the lamp, for die watm was spirting over the floor. Then 1 put out 
my hand and was about to diake the man, who was stdl sleeping soundly, when a 
bell over his head rang loudly, and he woke with a start 
"‘Mr. Phelpt, aid' said he^ looking at me in bewildeiment 
"*1 came down to see if my coffee was ready.’ , 

*T was boiling the ketde when I fell asleep, sir.’ He lodced at me and dien up 
at die still quivering bdl with an ever-growing astonishment upon his face. 

"'If you was here, sir, Aen who rang the bell?’ he asked. 

“ The hefll' I cried. ‘What befl is itf 
"‘If s die bdl of die room you were working in.’ 

"A cold hand seemed to dose round my heart Someone, then, was in that room 
where my predoos bna^ lay upon the table. I mn frantically up Ae stair and along 
Ae passage. ’Then was no one in Ae corridors, Mr. Hohnes. 'Ihere was no one in 
Ae room, AH was exacdy as 1 left it save oidy that the papers which had been 
committed to my care had been taken dom the desk on which Aey lay. The copy 
^ ther^ and Ito oiighml was pnre." 
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Hofattes wt np in hu chair and rubbed his hands. I could see that Che problem 
was entirdy to his heart. Tray, what did you do then?" he murmured. 

"1 recognised in an instant that die thief must have come up the stain from the 
side door. Of course I must have met hun if he had come the other way.” 

"You were satisfied diat he could not have been concealed in the room all the 
time, or in the comdor which you have just described as dimly lighted?" 

"It IS absolutely impossible. A rat codd not conceal hunself either m the room 
or the comdor. lliere is no cover at aU." 

"Thank you Pray proceed." 

"The commissionaire, seeing by my pale face that something was to be feared, 
had followed me upstaus. Now we bo& rushed along the comdor and down the 
steep steps which led to Charles Street The door at the bottom was closed but 
unlocked. We flung it open and rushed out I can distinctly remember that as we 
did so there came three chimes from a neighbounng clock. It was a quarter to ten ” 

"That IS of enormous importance," said Holmes, making a note upon his shirt- 
cuS. 

"The night was very dark, and a thin, warm ram was falling. There was no one 
m Charles Street but a great traffic was going on, as usual, in Whitehall, at the eX' 
tremity. We rushed along the pavement bare-headed as we were, and at the far 
comer we found a policeman standing 

" ‘A robbery has been committed,' 1 gasped. ‘A document of immense value has 
been stolen bom the Foreign Office. Has anyone passed this way?* 

" T have been standing here for a quarter of an hour, sir,’ said he, 'only one 
person has passed during that time-a woman, tall and elderly, with a Paisley 
shawl.’ 

" ‘Ah, ^t is only my wife,' cned the commissionaire, *has no one else passed?’ 

"'No one' 

" Then it most be the odier way that (he thief took,’ cned the fellow, tugging 
at my sleeve. 

"But I was not satisfied, and the attempts which he made to draw me away 
increased my suspicions. 

" 'Which way did the woman go?' I cned. 

" *I don’t know, sir. I noticed her pass, but I had no special reason for watching 
her. She seemed to be m a hurry.' 

"'How long ago was It?’ 

*‘Oh, not very many mmutes.' 

"‘Within the last five?* 

" 'Wdl, it could not be more than five.’ 

"'You're only wasting your time, sir, and every minute now is (d importance,' 
cried the commissionaire; ‘take my word for it that my old woman has nothmg to 
do witti it and come down to (he other end of the street Wdl, if you won’t, I will.’ 
And with diat he rushed off in the other direction. 

"Bpt I was after him in an instant and caught hnn by the sleeve. 

"'Where do you live?'said I. 

"*t 6 Ivy La:^ Bnxton,' he answered. *801 don’t let youridf be drawn away 
a fiite scent, Mr. Pfadps. Come to the other end of the street and let us see 
if we can hear of anydiing.’ 

*9fodiing was to be lost by followiaf hh advice. With the policeman ive both 
hatried down, but only to (he street foil of traffic, many people coming and 
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going* but all only too eager to get to a {dace of safety ai>on so uret a ni^t There 
was no lounger who could tell us who had passed. 

"Then we returned to the office and searched the stairs and the passage without 
result. The corridor which led to the room was laid down with a kind of creamy 
linoleum which shows an impression very easily. We examined it very carefully* but 
found no outline of any footmark." 

"Had it been raining all evening?" 

"Since about seven." 

"How is it* then* that the woman who came into the room about nine left no 
traces with her muddy boots?" 

"I am glad you raised the point. It occurred to me at the time. The charwomen 
are in the habit of taking oS their boots at the commissionaire's office* and putting 
on list slippers." 

“That is very clear. There were no marks, then* though the night was a wet 
one? The chain of events is certainly one of extraordinary interest What did you 
do next?" 

"We examined the room also. There is no possibility of a secret door* and the 
windows are quite thirty feet from the ground. Both of them were fastened on 
the inside. The carpet prevents any possibility of a trapdoor* and the ceiling is of 
the ordinary whitewashed kind. I ^1 pledge my life that whoever stole my papers 
could only have come through the door." 

"How about the foeplace?" 

"They use none. There is a stove. The bell-rope hangs from the wire just to the 
right of my desk. Whoever rang it must have come right up to the desk to do it. 
But why should any criminal wish to ring the bell? It is a most insoluble mystery." 

"Certainly the incident was unusual. What were your next steps? You examined 
the room, I presume* to see if the intruder had left any traces—any cigar-end or 
dropped glove or hairpin or other trifle?" 

"There was nothing of the sort." 

"No smell?" 

"Well, we never tiiought of that." 

"Ah* a scent of tobacco would have been worth a great deal to us in such an 
investigation." 

"I never smoke myself* so I think I should have observed it if there had been 
any smell of tobacco. There was absolutely no clue of any kind. The only tangible 
fact was that the commissionaire's wife—Mrs. Tangey was the name-had hurried 
out of the place. He could give no explanation save that it was about the time when 
the woman always went home. The policeman and I agreed that our best plan 
would be to seize the woman before she could get rid of the papers* presuming 
that she had them. 

"The alarm had reached Scotland Yard by this time* and Mr. Forbes* the de¬ 
tective* came round at once and took up the case with a great deal of energy. We 
hired a hansom* and in half an hour we were at the address which had been given 
to us. A young woman opened the door* who proved to be Mis. Tangey's eldest 
daughter. Her mother had not come bacA yet and we were shewn into the front 
room to wait. 

"About ten minuten lato a knodc came at the door* and here we made the one 
serious mistake for which I blame mysdf. Instead of opening tbc door oursdves* 
we allowed to dp so. We beard her say* •Mother* there arc two men in the 
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house waiting to see yon,* and an mstont afterwards we heard t 
rushing down the passage Forbes flung open the door, and we both ran into the 
back room or kitehen, bat the woman had got there before us She stared at us with 
defiant eyes, and then, suddenly recogniamg me, an expression of absolute astonish¬ 
ment came over her face. 

* ‘Why, if it isn't Mr Phelps, of the office!' she cried. 

“ ‘Come, come, who did you think we were when you ran away from us?' asked 
my companion. 

" ‘I thought you were the brokers,' said she, ‘we have had some trouble with a 
tradesman' 

‘"That's not quite good enough,' answered Forbes ‘We have reason to bdieve 
that you have taken a paper importance from the Foreign Office, and that 
you ran m here to dispose of it You must come back with us to Scotland Yard to 
be searched.' 

It was m vam that she protested and resisted A four-wheeler was brought, 
and we all three drove back m it We had first made an exammation of the kitchen, 
and especially of frie fatdien fire, to see whether she might have made away with 
the papers during the instant that she was alone. There were no signs, however, of 
any as^ or scraps When we reached Scotland Yard she was handed over at once 
to the female searcher. 1 waited m an agony of suspense until she came back with 
her report There were no signs of the papers. 

‘Then for the fint tune tiie honor of my situation came m its full force 
Hitherto I had been acting, and action had numbed tiiou^t I had been so con¬ 
fident of r^ainmg the treaty at once that I had not dared to think of what would 
be tiie consequence if I fruled to do so But now there was nothing more to be 
done, and I had leisure to realize my position. It was homble Watson tiiere would 
tdl you that I was a nervous, sensitive boy at scbod. It is my nature I thought of 
my unde and of his colleagues m the Cabinet, of the shame which I had brought 
upon hun, upon mysdf, upcm everyone connected with me. What though I was the 
victim of an extraordmary accident? No allowance a made for accidents where 
diplomatic mteresto are at stake. I was mmed, shamefully, hopelessly ruined I 
don't know what I did. I frmcy I must have made a scene. I have a dun recollection 
of a group of officials who crowded round me, endeavouring to soothe me. One 
(rf them drove down with me to Waterloo, and saw me mto the Wdcing tram I be¬ 
lieve Biat he would have come all the way had it not been that Dr. Femer, who 
livei near me, was gomg down by that very tiain. The doctor most kmdly took 
diaqfe of m^ and it was weO he did so^ for I had a fit m the station, and before we 
leadM home I was tactically a lavmg maniac. 

Tou can imagine the state of things here when they were roused from theu 
beds by the Aict^s ringing and found me m Biis condition. Poor Annie here and 
my mother were bvokendieattod. Dr. Femer had just heard enough from de- 
toetive at the station to be able to give an idea id what had haj^ened, and his 
ifocy did not mend matters. It was evident to all dut I was m for a long illness, so 
Joa^ was bundled out <rf diis dieeiy bedroom, and it was turned into a sick 
WMa tot me. Ren I have lain, hhc. Holmes, fm over nine weeks, unconscious, 
md mvmgiidth braindever. If it had not been for Miss Harrison hem and for foe 
doctor's cam^ I dioiild not be speaking to you now. She has nursed me by day and 
• hind nurse has hB^ after me hy for in my mad fits I was cqpa^^ 
teOflUng. Stowly my reason has dei^ but it is ody during foe list 
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that my memory has quite returned. Sometimes I wish that it never had. The first 
flung that I did was to wire to Mr. Forbes, who had the case in hand He came out, 
and assures me that, though everything has been done, no trace of a clue has 
been discovered. The commissionaire and his wife have been examined in every 
way without any light being thrown upon the matter. The suspicions of the police 
then rested upon young Gorot, who, as you may remember, stayed over-time in 
the office that night. His remaining behmd and his French name were really the 
only two points y^hich could suggest suspicion; but, as a matter of fact, 1 did not 
begin work until he had gone, and his people are of Huguenot extraction, but as 
English in sympathy and txadibon as you and 1 are. Nothing was found to im¬ 
plicate him in any way, and there flie matter dropped I turn to you, Mr. Holmes, 
as absolutely my last hope. If you fail me, then my honour as well as my position 
are forever forfeited." 

The invalid sank back upon his cushions, bred out by this long recital, while 
his nurse poured him out a glass of some sbmulabng medicine. Holmes sat silently, 
with his head thrown back and his eyes closed, in an atbtude which might seem 
listless to a sbanger, but which I knew betokened the most mtense self-absoipbon. 

"Your statement has been so explicit," said he at last, "that you have really left 
me very few questions to ask. There 1 $ one of the very utmost importance, how¬ 
ever Did you tell anyone that you had this special task to perform?" 

"No one." 

"Not Miss Hamson here, for example?" 

"No. I had not been bad: to Woking between getbng the order and execubng 
the commission." 

"And none of your people had by chance been to see you?" 

"None" 

"Did any of them know their way about in the office?" 

"Oh, yes, all of them had been shown over it." 

"Sbll, of course, if you said nothing to anyone about the treaty these mquines 
are irrelevant,” 

"I said nothing." 

"Do you know anything of flie commissionaire?" 

"No&mg except that he is an old soldier." 

|What regiment?" 

“Oh, I have heard*-Coldstream Guards." 

"Thank you, I have no doubt I can get detafls from Forbes* The authorities are 
excellent at amassing facts, though they do not always use them to advantage. 
What a lovely thing a rose isl" 

He walked past the couch to the open window and held up the droopmg stalk 
of a moss-rose, looking down at the damty blend of cnmson and green. It was a new 
phase of his character to me, for I had never before seen him show any keen 
mterest m natural objects. 

"*Theie is nofliing in which deducbon is so necessary as m religion," said he, 
leanmg with his Udk against the shnttm. "It can be built up as an exact science 
by the teasoner* Our highest assurance of flie goodness of Providence seems to me 
test in the flowers* AH other thiiigs, our powers, out desires, our food, are all 
^ly necessary for our eaastenoe in the first instance* But this rose is an extra* Its 
and its edtour are an embdlishment of lifc^ not a condition of it It is only 
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goodness which gives extras, and so 1 say again that we have much to hope from 
the flowers.** 

Percy Phelps and his nune looked at Holmes during this demonstration with 
surprise and a good deal of disappointment written upon their faces. He had 
fallen into a reverie, with the moss-rose between his fingers. It had lasted some 
minutes before the young lady broke in upon it. 

**Do you see any prospect of solving this mystery, Mr. Holmes?** she asked with 
a touch of asperity in her voice. 

*"Oh, the mysteryl** he answered, coming back with a start to the realities of 
life. **Wdl, it would be absurd to deny that the case is a very abstruse and com¬ 
plicated one, but 1 can promise you that I will look into the matter and let yoi^ \ 
know any points which may strike me.** 

“Do you see any clue?'* 

“You have furnished me with seven, but of course I must test them before I can 
pronounce upon their value." 

“You suspect someone?" 

“I suspect myself.** 

“What!" 

“Of coming to conclusions too rapidly." 

“Then go to London and test your conclusions." 

“Your advice is very excellent, Miss Harrison," said Holmes, rising. “I think, 
Watson, we cannot do better. Do not allow yourself to indulge in false hopes, Mr. 
Phelps. The affair is a very tangled one." 

“I shall be in a fever until I see you again," cried the diplomatist. 

“Well, 1*11 come out by the same train to-morrow, though it's more than likely 
that my report will be a negative one." 

“God bless you for promising to come," cried our client. “It gives me fresh life 
to know that srunething is being done. By the way, I have had a letter from Lord 
Holdhucst." 

“Hal what did he say?" 

“He was cold, but not harsh. I dare say my severe illness prevented him from 
being that. He repeated that the matter was of the utmost importance, and added 
that no steps would be taken about my future—by which he means, of course, my 
dismissal—until my health was restored and I had an opportunity of repairing my 
misfortune." 

“Well, that was reasonable and considerate," said Holmes. “Come, Watson, for 
vft have a good day*s work before us in town." 

Mr, Joseph Harrison drove os down to the station, and we were soon whirling up 
in a Portsmouth train. Holmes was sunk in profound thought and hardly opened 
his mouth until we had passed Clapham Junction. 

a very cheery thing to come into London by any of these lines which run 
Jkph and allow you to look down upon the houses like this." 

1 thought he was joking, for the view was sordid enough, but he soon explained 
‘^;'liimsdf. 

“Look at those big, isolated clumps of buildings rising up above the slates, like 
j^k islands in a lead-coloured sea." 

“Light-houses, my bdyl Beacons of the future Capsulm with hundreds of bright 
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little feeds in each, out of which will spring the wiser, better England of the future. 
1 suppose that man Phdfi does not drink?” 

“I should not think so.” 

“Nor should I, but we are bound to take every possibihty into account. The poor 
devil has certainly got himself into very deep water, and it’s a question whether 
we shall ever be able to get him ashore. W^t do you think of Miss Harrisonr 

“A girl of strong character.” 

“Yes, but she is a good sort, or I am mistaken. She and her brotha are the only 
children of an iron-master somewhere up Northumberland way. He got engaged to 
her when travdling last winter, and she came down to be mtr^uced to his people, 
with her brother as escort. Then came the smash, and she stayed on to nurse her 
lover, while brother Joseph, finding himsdf pretty snug, stayed on, too. I’ve been 
making a few independent mquiries, you see. But to-day must be a day of 
inqumes.” 

“My practice—I began. 

“Oh, if you find your own cases mote interesting than mine—” said Holmes 
widi some aspenty. 

“I was going to say that my pracbce could get along very well for a day or two, 
since it IS the slackest bme in the year.” 

“Excellent,” said he, recovering his good-humour. “Then we’ll look into this 
matter together. I thmk that we should begm by seeing Forbes. He can probably 
tell us all the details we want until we know from wW side the case is to be 
approached.” 

“You said you had a due?” 

“Wdl, we have several, but we can only test their value by further inquiry. The 
most difficult crime to track is the one which is puiposdess. Now diis is not pur¬ 
poseless. Who is it who profits by it? There is the French ambassador, there is 
the Russian, there is whoeva might sell it to either of these, and there is Lord 
Holdhurst.” 

“Lord Holdhuntl” 

“Wdl, it is just conceivable that a statesman might find himself in a position 
where he was not sorry to have such a document accidentally destroyed.” 

“Not a statesman with the honourable record of Lord Holdhunt?” 

Tt is a possibility and we cannot afford to disregard it. We shall see the noble 
lord to-day and find out if he can tdl us anything. Meanwhile I have already set 
mquiries on foot.” 

“Already?" 

"Yes, I smt wires from Woking station to every evening paper in Londcm. This 
advertisement wiD appear in each of them.” 

He handed over a dheet tom from a notebook. On it was scribbled in pencfl: 

£ro reward. The number of the cab which dropped a fate at or about the 
door of the Fordgn Office in Charles Street at quarter to ten in the evening 
of May ajd. Apply axia. Baker Street 

“You are confident that the tiiief came in a cab?” 

“If not, there is no harm done. But if Mr. Phelps is correct in stating that there 
is no hiding-place either in the room or the corridots, then the person must have 
come from outsit If be came from outside on so wet a nighL and yet left no 
trace of danqp upon ibt Upolewn. which was examined within a few minutes of 
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bis passing, dien it is exceedingly probable that he came in a cab. Ye$» I think that 
we may safdy deduce a cab.*" 

**It sounds plausible " 

That is one of the dues of which 1 spoke. It may lead us to something. And 
then, of course^ there is the bell-which is the most distinctive feature of the case. 
Why should the bell ring? Was it the thief who did it out of bravado? Or was it 
someone who was with the thief who did it in order to prevent the crime? Or was 
it an accident? Or was it—?” He sank back into the state of intense and silent 
thought from which he had emerged; but it seemed to me, accustomed as I was; 
to his every mood, that some new possibility had dawned suddenly upon him. 

It was twenty past three when we reached our terminus, and after a hasty 
luncheon at the buffet we pushed on at once to Scotland Yard. Holmes had already ‘ 
wired to Forbes, and we found him waiting to receive us—a small, foxy man with 
a sharp but by no means amiable expression. He was decidedly frigid in his man* 
ner to us, especially when he heard the enand upon which we had come. 

“I've heard of your methods before now, Mr. Holmes,” said he tartly. “You are 
ready enough to use all the information that the police can lay at your disposal, 
and then you try to finish the case yourself and bring discredit on them.” 

“On the contrary,” said Holmes, “out of my last fifty-three cases my name has 
only appeared in four, and the police have had all the credit in forty-nine. I don't 
blame you for not knowing this, for you are young and inexperienced, but if you 
wish to get on in your new duties you will work with me and not against me.” 

“I'd be very glad of a hint or two,” said the detective, changing his manner. 
“I've certainly had no credit from the case so far.” 

“What steps have you taken?” 

“Tangey, the commissionaire, has been shadowed. He left the Guards with a 
good character, and we can find nothing against him. His wife is a bad lot, though. 

I fancy she knows more about this than appears.” 

"Have you shadowed her?” 

“We have set one of our women on to her. Mrs. Tangey drinks, and our woman 
has been with her twice when she was well on, but she could get nothing out of 
her.” 

“I understand that they have had brokers in the house?” 

“Yes, but they were paid off.” 

“Where did the money come from?” 

“That was all right His pension was due. They have not shown any sign of 
being in funds.” ^ 

“What explanation did she give of having answered the bell when Mr. Phelps 
rang for the coffee?” 

“She said that her husband was very tired and she wished to relieve him.” . 

“Well, certainly that would agree with his being found a little later asleep in 
his chair. There is nothing against them then but the woman's character. Did you 
ask her why she hunied away that night? Her haste attracted the attention of the 
police constable.” 

“She was later than usual and wanted to get home.” 

“Did you point out to her that you and Mr. Phelps, who started at least twenty 
minutes after her, got home before her?” 

“She explains that by the difference between a 1>ii8 and a ^nsom^’^ 
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*l^id die make it dear why, on reaching her houses she ran into the hack 
kitchen?” ^ 

"Because she had the taoney there with which to pay off the brokets.” 

"She has at least an answer tor eveiything. Did you ask her whether in leaving 
she met anyone or saw anyone loitetmg about Charles Street?” 

"She saw no one but the constable.” 

"Wdl, you seem to have cross^tammed her pretty thcsoughly. What else have 
you done?” 

"The derk Corot has been shadowed all these nine weeks, but without result 
We can show nothing against him.” 

"Anything dse?” 

"W^, we have nothing else to go upon—no evidence of any kmd.” 

"Have you formed any theory about how that bell rang?” 

"Wdl, I must confess that it beats me. It was a cool hand, whoever it was, to 
go and give the alarm like that.” 

"Yes, it was a queer thing to do. Many thanks to yon for what you have told 
me. If I can put the man mto your hands you shall hear from me. Come along, 
Watson." 

"Where are we gomg to now?” I asked as we left the ofBce. 

"We are now going to interview Lord Holdhunt, the cabinet minister and fu> 
tore inemier of England.” 

We were fortunate m findmg that Lord Holdhurst was shll m his chambers in 
Downing Street, and on Holmes sendmg m his card we were instantly shown up. 
The statesman received us widi that old-toshioned courtesy for whidi he is re¬ 
markable and seated us on the two luxuriant lounges on either side of the fire¬ 
place. Standing on the rug between us, with his slight, tall figure, his sharp features, 
thoughtful face, and curling han prematordy bnged with gray, he seemed to rep¬ 
resent diat not too common type, a nobleman who is in truth noble. 

"Your name is very hunihar to me^ Mr. Holmes,” said he, smiling. "And of 
course I cannot pretend to be ignorant of the object of your visit. There has only 
been one occurrence in diese offices which could call for your attention. In whose 
interest are you acting, may I ask?” 

"In toat of Mr. Percy Phdps,” answered Holmes. 

"Ah, my unfortunate nephewl You can understand that our kinship makes it die 
more impossible for me to screen him in any way. I fear that the incident must 
have a very prejudicial effect upon his career.” 

"But if die document is found?” 

"Ah, disL of come, would be diffoent” 

"I h«l one or two questions which I wished to ask you. Lord Holdhunt” 

"I shall be happy to give you any information in my power.” 

"Was it in tto room diat you gave your instructioiu as to the copying of the 
document?” 

"It was." 

"Then yon could hardly have been overheard?” 

"It is out of the questim.” 

"Did you ever mention to anyone that it was your intention to give anyone the 
treaty to be copied?” 

"Never.” 

”You aieoeitain of diat?” 
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"Absolutely^ 

"Well» since you never said so» and Mr. Phelps never said so^ and nobody dse 
knew anything of the matter, then the thief s presence in the room was purely 
accidental. He saw his chance and he took it ” 

The statesman smiled. "You take me out of my province there " said he. 

Holmes considered for a moment. "There is another very important point which 
I wish to discuss with you" said he. "You feared, as I undentand, that very grave 
results might follow from the details of this treaty becoming known." 

A shadow passed over the expressive face of the statesman. "Very grave results 
indeed." 

"And have they occurred?” 

"Not yet." 

"If the treaty had reached, let us say, the French or Russian Foreign Office, you 
would expect to hear of it?” 

"I should," said Lord Holdhurst with a wry face. 

"Since nearly ten weeks have elapsed, then, and nothing has been heard, it is 
not unfair to suppose that for some reason the treaty has not reached them.” 

Lord Holdhurst shrugged his shoulders. 

"We can hardly suppose, Mr. Holmes, that the thief took the treaty in order 
to frame it and hang it up.” 

"Perhaps he is waiting for a better price." 

“If he waits a little longer he will get no price at all. The treaty will cease to be 
sedet in a few months.” 

"That is most important,” said Holmes. "Of course, it is a possible supposition 
that the thief has had a sudden illness—” 

"An attack of brain-fever, for example?" asked the statesman, flashing a swift 
glance at him. 

"I did not say so," said Holmes imperturbably, "And now. Lord Holdhurst, we 
have already t^en up too much of your valuable time, and we shall wish you 
good-day.” 

"Every success to your investigation, be the criminal who it may,” answered the 
nobleman as he bowed us out at the door. 

"He's a fine fellow,” said Holmes as we came out into Whitehall. "But he has a 
stride to keep up his position. He is far from rich and has many calls. You 
noticed, of course, that his boots had been resoled. Now, Watson, 1 won't detain 
you from your legitimate work any longer. I shall do nothing more to-day unless I 
have an answer to my cab advertisement. But I should be extremely obliged to 
you if you would come down with me to Woking to-ihorrow by the same train which 
vre took yesterday." 

I met him accordingly next morning and we travelled down to Woking together. 
He had bad no answer to his advertisement, he said, and no fresh light had been 
thrown upon the case. He had, when he so willed it, the utter immobility of coun¬ 
tenance of a red Indian, and I could not pther from his appearance whether he 
was satisfied or not with the positirm of the case. His conversation, I remember, 
wl^ about the Bertillon system of measurements, and he expressed his enthusiastic 
ateinttion of the French savant. 

. We found our client still under Ae charge of his devoted UmnCt hut looliug 
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cmuidmbly bettei tium before. He rose bxm &e sob and greeted tn without 
difficulty when we entered. 

*Any news?” he asked agerly. 

‘^y report, as I eqiected, is a negative one,” said Holmes. ”I have seen Forbes, 
and I have seen your unde, and I have set one or two trams of mquiry upon foot 
which may lead to somethmg.” 

“You have not lost heart, then?” 

“By no means.” 

‘^God bless you for saying thatl” cned Miss Hamson. “If we keep our courage 
and our patience the truth must come out.” 

“We have more to tell you than you have for us,” said Phdps, reseating himsdf 
upon the couch. 

“1 hoped you might have somedung.” 

“Yes, we have had an adventure during the night, and one which mitdit have 
proved to be a senous one.” His expression grew very grave as he spoke, and a look 
of something akin to fear sprang up m his eyes. “Do you know,” said he, “that 1 
begin to bdieve that 1 am the unconscious centre of some monstrous conspiracy, 
and that my life is aimed at as well as my honour?” 

“Ahl” cned Holmes. 

“It sounds mctedible, for 1 have not, as far as I know, an enemy m the world. 
Yet from last ni^fs experience I can come to no other condusion.” 

“Pray let me hear it.” 

“You must know that last night was the very fost night that I have ever slept 
without a nurse m the room. I was so much better ttiat I though I could dispense 
with one. I had a night>light burning, however. WdQ, about two m the mommg 
I had sunk into a light sleep when I was suddenly aroused by a slight noise. It 
was like the sound which a moose makes when it is gnawing a plank, and I lay 
listening to it for some time under the impression that it must come from that 
cause. Then it grew louder, and suddenly there came from the wmdow a sharp 
metallic smck. I sat op in amazement. There could be no doubt what the sounds 
were now. The first ones had been caused by someone forcing an instrument 
through the sht between the sashes, and die second by the catdi being pressed 
back 

“These was a pause then for about ten mmutes, as if die person were waitmg 
to see whether the noise had awakened me. Then I heard a gende creaking as the 
wmdow was very slowly opened. I could stand it no kmger, for my nerves ate not 
what diey used to be. I sprang out of bed and flung open the shutters. A num was 
crouching at the wmdow. I could see little of him, for he was gone like a flash. He 
was wrapped m some sort of doak whkdi came across die lower part of his face. 
One thing only I am sure and that is diat he had some weapon m has hand. It 
looked to me like a long knife. I distmcdy saw die gfoam of it as he turned to tun.” 

“This is most intmestmg,” said Hdmes. “Pray what did yon do then?” 

“I should have followed him dnough the open window if I had been stronger. 
As It was, I tang the bdl and roused the house. It took some htde tuni^ for the 
ben rings in the Idtehen and the savants all deqp rattans. I shouted, howevtt, 
and that brought Joaeidi down, and he roused die otto. Josqph and die groom 
found madki on die to oubide the window, but the weaiha has been so dry 
latdy that they found it hopeless to hffiow die trail across the grass. There's a 
Pbtte^ howeva, on'the wooto fence whkdi ikiib die toad wliidi shows signs. 
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they teO me^ M if toneone bad got over, aod had snapped die top of the rail in 
dboig so. I have said nothing to ^ local police yet, ba I thonght 1 had best have 
your opinion first” 

This tde (rf onr clients appeared to have an extraordinary efiect upon Sherlock 
Holmes. He rose from h» chair and paced about the room in uncontrollable 
excitement 

”Misfi)rtuiie8 never come single,” said Phelps, smiling, though it was evident 
that his adventure had somewhat shaken him. 

”You have certainly had your share,” said Holmes. ”Do you think you could 
walk round the house with me?” 

”Oh, yes, I should like a little sunshine. Joseph win come, too.” 

”And I also,” said Miss Hamson. 

”1 am afraid not,” said Holmes, shakuig his head. ”1 think I must ask you to 
remam sitbng esacdy where you are.” 

The young lady resumed to seat with an air of displeasure. Her brother, how¬ 
ever, had jomed us and we set off aU four together. We passed round the lawn to 
die outside of the young diplomatist's window. There were, as he had said, marks 
upon the bed, but they were hopelessly blurred and vague. Holmes stooped over 
them for an instant, and then rose shrugging his shoulden. 

”I don’t thmk anyone could make much of this,” said he. ”Let us go round 
dm house and see why this parbcular room was chosen by the burglar. 1 should 
have thought those larger windows of the drawmg-room and dining-room would 
have had more attractions for him.” 

”Tliey are mote visible from the road,” suggested Mr. Joseph Hamson. 

”Ah, yes, of course. There is a door here which he might have attempted. What 
is it for?” 

”It is die side entrance for trades-people. Of course it is locked at night.” 

”Have you ever had an alarm like this before?” 

"Never,” said our dient 

"Do you keep plate in the house, or anything to attract burglars?” 

’nothing of value.” 

Holmes strolled round the house with his hands in his pockets and a negiligent 
air which was unusual with him. 

"By the way,” said he to Joseph Hamson, "you found some place, I understand, 
where the fellow scgled the fence. Let us have a look at thatl” 

The plump young man led us to a spot where the top of one of the wooden 
tafls had been cracked. A small fingment of the wood was han|mg down. Holmes 
polled it off and examined it critically. 

"Do you diink diat was done last night? It loob rather old, doa it no&” 

’Wdl, possibly so.” 

"There are no marks of artyone jumping down upon die otto side. No, I fancy 
we shall get no hdp here. Let us go back to the bedroom and talk the matter over ” 

Percy Hidps was walking very slowly, leaning upcm the arm of his future 
brother-into. Hdhnes walM swifdy across the lawn, and we were at the open 
window of the bedroom long before ^ others came up. 

’I^fiss Hartism,” said Hdmes, spedcing with the utmost intensity of manner, 
’Vtjn must stay where you are all di^. Let nodung prevent yon from staying where 
yon are aQ day. It is of die ntnmit importance.” 

^Certainly, if yon wish it, Mr. Hob^” said the gid in astonidnnent. 
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'‘When yon go to bed lock tibe door of this room on the outside and keep the 
key Promise to do this.^ ^ 

“But Percy?“ 

“He will come to London with us.*" 

“And am I to remam here?“ 

“It is for his sake You can serve him. Quickl PromiseI“ 

She gave a quick nod of assent |U8t as the other two came up. 

“Why do you sit moping there, Annie?" cned her brother “Come out into the 
sunshmel" 

“No, thank you, Joseph I have a slight headache and this room is deliciously 
cool and soothing." 

“What do you propose now, Mr Holmes?" asked our client 
“Well, m investigahng this minor affair we must not lose sight of our main 
inquiry It would be a very great help to me if you would come up to London 
with us.” 

“At once?” 

“Well, as soon as you conveniently can Say in an hour " 

“I feel quite strong enough, if I can really be of any help " 

“The greatest possible " 

“Perhaps you would like me to stay there to-night?" 

“I was )ust going to propose it" 

“Then, if my friend of the night comes to revisit me, he will find the bird flown. 
We art all m your hands, Mr Holmes, and you must tell us exactly what you 
would like done Perhaps you would prefer that Joseph came with us so as to 
look after me?" 

“Oh, no, my fnend Watson is a medical man, you know, and he'll look after 
you We'll have our lunch here, if you will permit us, and then we shall all three 
set off for town together " 

It was arranged as he suggested, though Miss Hamson excused herself from 
leaving the bedroom, m accordance with Holmes's suggestion What the object of 
my fnend's manoeuvres was I could not conceive, unless it were to keep the lady 
away from Phelps, who, rejoiced by his returning health and by the prospect of 
action, lunched with us in the dining-room Holmes had a sbll more starthng 
surprise for us, however, for, after accompanying us down to the station and seeing 
us into our carnage, he cdmly announced that he had no mtenbon of leaving 
Woking. 

TTherc are one or two small pomts which I should desire to clear up before 1 
go,” said he. “Your absence, Mr Phelps, will in some ways rather assist me Wat¬ 
son, when you reach London you would oblige me by dnvmg at once to Baker 
Street with our fnend here, and remainmg with him until I see you again It is 
fortunate that you arc old school-fdlows, as you must have much to talk over. Mr. 
Phelps can have the spare bedroom to-night, and I will be with you 10 time for 
breakfast, for there is a tram which will take me into Waterloo at eight." 

“But how about our invesUgahon m London?” asked Phdps ruefully 
“Wc can do that to-morrow I thmk that just at present I can be of more to- 
mediate use here." ^ ^ 

‘You mig^t tell diem at Bnarbrae that I hope to be back to-morrow nighb 
cned Phdps, as we began to wm bom the platform 
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''I hardly expect to go hadk to Bmd)rae^" answered Holmes, and waved his 
hand to us che^y as we shot out from the station. 

Fhdps and I talked it over on our journey, but neither of us could devise a 
satisfactory reason for this new development. 

**I suppose he wants to find out some clues as to the bursary last ni^t, if a 
burglar it was. For myself, 1 don't believe it was an ordinary thief." 

"What is your own idea, then?" 

"Upon my word, you may put it down to my weak nerves or not, but I believe 
there is some deep politicad intrigue going on around me, and that for som^< 
reason that passes my understanding my life is aimed at by the conspirators. It 
sounds high*flown and absurd, but consider the factsl Why should a thief try to 
break in at a bedroom window where there could be no hope of any plunder, 
and why should he come with a long knife in his hand?" 

"You are sure it was not a house-breaker's jimmy?" 

"Oh, no, it was a knife. 1 saw the flash of the blade quite distinctly." 

"But why on earth should you be pursued with such animosity?" 

"Ah, that is the question." 

"Well, if Holmes takes the same view, that would account for his action, would 
it not? Presuming that your theory is correct, if he can lay his hands upon the 
man who threatened you last night he will have gone a long way towards finding 
who took the naval treaty. It is absurd to suppose that you have two enemies, one 
of whom robs you, while the other threatens your life." 

"But Holmes said that he was not going to Briarbrae." 

"1 have known him for some time," said I, "but I never knew him do anything 
yet without a very good reason," and with that our conversation drifted ofl on to 
other topics. 

But it was a weary day for me. Phelps was still weak after his long illness, and 
his misfortunes made him querulous and nervous. In vain I endeavoured to in¬ 
terest him in Afghanistan, in India, in social questions, in anything which might 
tsdce his mind out of the groove. He would always come back to his lost treaty, 
wondering, guessing, speculating as to what Holmes was doing, what steps Lord 
Holdhurst was taking, what news we should have in the morning. As the evening 
wore on his excitement became quite painful. 

nfott have implicit fmth in Holmes?" he asked. 

"I have seen him do some remarkable things." 

"But he never brought light into anything quite so dark as this?" 

"Oh, yes, 1 have known him solve questions which presented fewer dues than 
yours." 

"But not wlwre sudi large interests are at stake?" 

"I don^t know tiiat To my certain knowledge he has acted on behalf of three of 
die reigning houses of Europe in very vital matters." 

"But you know him well, Watson. He is such an mscmtable fdlow that I never 
quite know what to make of him. Do you think he is hofMsMl? Do you think he 
eapecto to snake a success of it?" 

"He has said smdiiiig." 

"That is a bad sign." 

< "On the ooatraiy. I have noticed ftat when he is off the traS generally 
la^ JO, l|: iB when he:» on a scent and Is not quite absolutely snse yet that it ^ 
dm dgjit line that he is moit tacffum. Now, my dear we help mat* 
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ten bjr makiag oundm aeivous about than, to tet me unploie you to go to bed 
and so be fresh for whatevfr may await us tomorrow.” 

I was able at last to persuade my companion to take my advice thou^ I knew 
from his orcited marma that there was not much hope of sleep for him. Indeed, 
ha mood was infectious, for I lay tossing half foe mght mysdf, brooding ova fois 
strange problem and inventing a hundred theories, each of which was more im¬ 
possible than foe last Why had Holmes remained at Woking? Why had he asked 
Miss Haidson to remain in foe tick-room all day? Why had he been so careful not 
to inform foe people at Bnarbrae that he intended to remain near them? I 
cudgdled my braim until I fell adeep in foe endeavour to find some eqilanation 
vfokh would cova all these facts. 

It was seven o’clock when I awoke, and I set o& at once for Phdps’s room to 
find him haggard and spent after a sleqiless night Ha first question was whefoa 
Holmes had arrived yet. 

“He’ll be here when he promised,’’ said I, “and not an instant soona or later.” 

And my words were true, for shortly after eight a hansom dashed up to foe 
door and our friend got out of it Standing in foe window we saw that his left hand 
was swathed in a bandage and that his fece was very gnm and pale. He entered foe 
hous^ but it was some little time before he came upstairs. 

“He looks like a beaten man," cried Phelps. 

I was forced to confess that he was right “After all," said I, “foe due of foe 
matter lies probably here in town.” 

Phdps gave a groan. 

“I dcm’t know how it is,” said he, “but I had hoped for so much from his return. 
But surely his hand was not tied op like that yestoday. What can be foe matter?” 

“You are not wounded. Holmes?" I asked as my friend entered foe room. 

“Tuh it is (miy a scratch through my own dumsiness,” he answered, nodding his 
good-morning to us. “This case yours, Mr. Phelps, is certainly one of foe daik- 
at which I luve eva investigated." 

“I feared tiiat you would find it beyond you.” 

“It has been a most remarkable experience." 

“That bandage teUs of adventures,” said 1. “Won’t you tdl la what has 
happened?” 

“After breakfest, my dear Watson. Rememba that I have breathed thirty mites 
(rf Surrey ait fois morning. I suppose that foae has been no answa from my 
cabman advertisement? Well, wdl, we cannot expect to score every time.” 

The table was all laid, and just as I was about to ring Mrs. Hudson entered 
wifo foe tea and coffee. A few minutes later she brought in force covers, and we 
all drew up to foe tabl^ Holmes ravenous, I curious, and Phdps in foe Roomiest 
state depression. 

"Mn. Hudson has risen to the occasion,” said Holmes, uncovering a difo ot 
earned chicken. “Ha cuisine is a litQe limited, but she has as good an idea of 
^’inkfest as a Scotohwmnan. What have you th^ Watson?” 

*Ham and eggs,” I answered. 

*Goodi What ate yon going to take, Mr. Phdps-curtied fowl or eggs, a will 

yon yoursdf?” 

|]Th^ you, 1 can eat nothing,” said Phdps. 

oomel Try foe dish before you.” 

•tlsank you, I woedd really tafoa not” 
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then/ said Holmes with a mischievous twinkle^ "I suppose that you 
have no objection to helping me?*' 

Phelps raised the cover, and as he did so he uttered a scream and sat there 
stann^ with a face as white as the plate upon which he looked. Across the centre 
of it was lying a little cylmder of blue^ay paper He caught it up, devoured it with 
his eyes, and then danced madly about the room, pressing it to his bosom and 
shrieking out m his delight. Then he fell back into an armchair, so limp and 
exhausted with his own emotions that we had to pour brandy down his throat 
to keep him from fainting. 

*There! therer’ said Holmes soothingly, patting him upon the shoulder. ‘‘It was 
too bad to spnng it on you like this, but Watson here will tell you that 1 never 
can resist a touch of the dramatic.** 

Phelps seized his hand and kissed it. "*God bless youl** he cned. **You have saved 
my honour.** 

‘Well, my own was at stake, you know,** said Holmes. “I assure you it is just as 
hateful to me to fail m a case as it can be to you to blunder over a commission.** 

Phelps thrust away the precious document into the mnermost pocket of his 
coat. 

“1 have not the heart to interrupt your breakfast any further, and yet 1 am 
dying to know how you got it and where it was ** 

Sherlock Holmes swallowed a cup of coffee and turned his attention to the 
ham and eggs. Then he rose, lit his pipe, and settled himself down into his chair. 

“1*11 tell you what I did first, and how 1 came to do it afterwards/* said he 
“After leaving you at the station I went for a charming walk through some ad* 
mirable Surrey scenery to a pretty little village called Ripley, where I had my tea at 
an inn and took the precaution of filling my flask and of putting a paper of sand' 
wiches m my pocket. There I remamed until evening, when 1 set oS for Woking 
agam and found myself m the highroad outside Bnarbrae |ust after sunset. 

“Well, I waited until the road was clear—it is never a very frequented one at any 
tune, I fancy-end then I clambered over the fence into the grounds.** 

“Surely the gate was openl** eiaculated Phelps. 

“Yes, but I have a peculiar taste m these matters. I chose the place where the 
three fir-trees stand, and behind their screen I got over without the least chance of 
anyone in the house being able to see me. I crouched down among the bushes on the 
otto side and crawled from one to the other—witness the disreputable state of my 
trouser knees—until I had reached the dump of rhododendrons |u$t opposite to 
your bedroom window. There I squatted down and awaited developmente. 

“The bhnd was not down m your room, and I could see Miss Hamson sitting 
there reading by the table. It was quarter-past ten when she closed her book, 
fastened the shutters, and retired. 

“I heard her shut the door and fdt quite sure that she had turned the key m 
the lock/ 

“The kcyl** ejaculated Phdps, 

“Yes, I had given Miss Hamson instructions to lock the door on the outside 
and take the key with her when she went to bed. She carried out every one of my 
injuncbons to the letter, and certamly without her cooperation you would not have 
that paper in yonr coat-pocket She departed then and the lights woat out, and 1 
was m aqoatting in the rhododendron-bush. 

“tv was fine, but still it was a very weary vigO. Of ooune it has the 
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sort ot excitement about it Jhat the sportsman feek when he lies beside the waters 
course and waits for the big^me. It was very long, though-almost as long, Watson, 
as when you and I waited in that deadly room when we looked into the little 
problem of the Speckled Band. There was a chutcb^lock down at Woking which 
struck the quart^ and I thought more than once that it had stopped. At last, 
however, about two in the morning, I suddenly heard the gentle sound of a bolt 
being pushed back and the creaking of a key. A moment later the servants* door 
was opened, and Mr. Joseph Harrison stepped out into the moonlight.** 

“Joscphr* ejaculated Phelps. 

**He was bare-headed, but he had a black cloak thrown over his shoulder, $0 
that he could conceal his face in an instant if there were any alarm. He wafted 
on tiptoe under the shadow of the wall, and when he reached the window he 
work^ a long-bladed knife through the sash and pushed back the catch. Then he 
flung open the window, and putting his knife through the crack in the shutters, 
he thrust the bar up and swung them open. 

Trom where I lay I had a perfect view of the inside of the room and of every 
one of his movements. He lit the two candles which stood upon the mantelpiece, 
and then he proceeded to turn back the comer of the carpet in the neighbourhood 
of the door. Presently he stooped and picked out a square piece of board, such as 
is usually left to enable plumbers to get at the joints of the gas-pipes. This one 
covered, as a matter of fact, the T joint which gives oS the pipe which supplies the 
kitchen underneath. Out of this hiding-place he drew that little cylinder of paper, 
pushed down the board, rearranged the carpet, blew out the canoes, and wafted 
straight into my arms as I stood waiting for him outside the window. 

**Well, he has rather more viciousness than 1 gave him credit for, has Master 
Joseph. He flew at me with his knife, and I had to grasp him twice, and got a cut 
over the knuckles, before I had the upper hand of him. He looked murder out of 
the only eye he could see with when we had finished, but he listened to reason 
and gave up the papers. Having got them 1 let my man go, but I wired full par¬ 
ticulars to Forbes this morning. If he is quick enough to catch his bird, well and 
good. But if, as I shrewdly suspect, he finds the nest empty before he gets there, 
why, all the better for the government. I fancy that Lord Holdhurst, for one, and 
Mr. Percy Phelps for another, would very much rather that the aSair never got as 
far as a police-court.*' 

**My Godr gasped our client. “Do you tell me that during these long ten weeks 
of agony the stolen papers were within the very room with me all the time?** 

**So it was ” 

**And JosephI Joseph a villain and a thiefi'* 

“Hum! I am afraid Joseph's character is a rather deeper and more dangerous 
one than one might judge from his a{^>earance. F(om what I have heard from him 
this morning, I gather that he has lost heavily in dabbling with stocks, and that 
he is ready to do anything on earth to better his fortunes. Being an absolutely 
elfish man, whan a chance presents itself he did not allow either his sister's 
happiness or your reputation to hold his hand." 

Percy Phelps sank hawk in his chair. “My head whirls," said he. “Your words 
have daaed me " 

"The prin^pal di&ulty in your case," remarked Holmes in his didactic tehion, 
"lay in the fact ot thml^ng too much evidence. What was vital was overbid and 
hidden urhgl inedevant Of all the facts which were presented to us we had 
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to pidE fast thow whicb we deemed to be essential, and then piece them togeOer 
m then: mdet, so as to leconstmct this vmy le m ai t able cham of events. I had 
aheady begun to suspect Joseph fiom the fact that you had mtended to tmvd 
home wiQi him that night, and diat theiefoie it was a hkdy enough thing that he 
should can for you, Imowmg the Foreign Office weU, upon his way When I heard 
diat someone had been so anxious to get mto the bedroom, m which no one but 
Josqph could have concealed anydiing—yon told us m your narrative how you had 
turned Josqdi out when you arrived with the doctor—my suspicions aU changed to 
cedamties, espeaany as the attempt was made on the first night upon which the 
nurse was absent^ showing that the mtruder was weU acquamted with the ways 
of the honse.** 

Howblmdlhavebeenr 

*T1ie facts of the case, as far as I have worked them out, are these This Joseph 
Hamson entered the office duongh the Charles Street door, and knowmg his way 
he walked straight mto your room the instant after you left it Fmding no one 
there he prompdy rang the bdl, and at the mstant that he did so his eyes caught 
the paper upon die table. A glance showed hnn that chance had put m his way a 
State document immense value, and m an mstant he had thrust it mto his 
pocket and was gone. A tew mmutes elapsed, as you remember, before the sleepy 
commissionaire drew your attention to die bell, and those were just enough to 
give the thief time to make his escape. 

*ne made his way to Woking by the first tram, and, having examined his booty 
and assured himseilf that it really was of immense value, he had concealed it m 
what he thought was a very safe place, with die mtentmn of taking it out again 
m a day or two, and caiiymg it to the French embassy, or wherever he thought 
that a long iBioe was to be had. Then came your sudden return. He, without a 
moments wanung, was bundled out of his room, and from that time onward 
diere were always at least two of you there to prevent him from regammg his 
treasure. The situation to him most have been a maddenmg one. But at last he 
dioaght he saw his chance. He tried to steal m, but was baffled by your wakefulness 
You may remember diat you did not take your usual draught that night” 

”I remember.” 

1 fflncy that he had tdien stqis to make that diau^t eflteacious, and that he 
quite rehri upon your bemg unconscious. Of course; 1 nndeistood that he would 
iqpeat the attempt whenever it could be dow widi safety. Your leaving die room 
gave him the chance he wanted. I kqit Miss Hamson m it all day so that he might 
not anbcqiate ns. Then, having given him the nka diat the coast was dear, 1 kept 
guard as 1 have described. I ahi^y knew that the papers were probably m the 
looio, bat 1 had no ^siie to np iqp all the plankmg and skirting m aeardi of them 
1 kt him take them, timcefon^ from the hidmg-'^bc^ and so saved myidf an 
infinity of trouUe. Is there any odier point whidi I can make deaiT 
”W^ did he try the window on die first occasion,” I asked, ”when he might 
have entered by the door?” 

”In leaching the dom he would have to pass seven bedrooms. On the other hand, 

he oonid get out on to the lawn with ease. Anydimg ds^ 
nroo do not think” adced Fh^a, *diat he had any mntd«MS intention? The 
knife was Ollier peant as a tool.” 

”ItaBay bego;” oniweied Holmes; shrugging hn shoiddesa. "I can only siq' for 
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certain rtut Mr. Joce^ Hoximn it a genttenan to whose mercy I should be ex* 
tiemdy unwilling to tius^ 


THE FINAL PROBLEM 

It is witii a heavy heart (hat I take up my pen to write these the last words in 
which I shall ever record the singular gifte by which my friend Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes was distinguished. In an incoherent and, as I deeply feel, an entirdy 
inadequate fashion, I have endeavoured to give some account of my strange ex> 
permnces m his company from the chance which first brought us together at the 
penod of the “Study in Scarlet,” up to the time of his intnference in the matter 
of the “Naval Treaty”—an interference which had 6 ie unquestionable effect of 
prevenhng a serious intematronal complicabon. It was my intention to have 
stopped there, and to have said nothing of that event which has created a void in 
my life which the lapse of two years has done little to fill. My hand has been 
forced, however, by the recent letters in which Colond James Monarty defends the 
memory of his brother, and 1 have no choice but to lay the focts before the 
public exactly as they occurred. I alone know the absolute truth of the matter, 
and I am satisfied diat the tune has come when no good purpose is to be served 
by its suppression. As far as I know, there have been only three accounts in the 
public press: that in the Jounud de Gendva on May 6 th, 1891 , die Reuter's dis¬ 
patch in the En^h papen on May yth, and finally the recent letters to whidi I 
have alluded. Of these the first and second were extremdy condensed, while die 
last IS, as I shall now show, an absolute perversion of die foots. It bes widi me to 
tell for the first time what really took place between Professor Moriarty and Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes. 

It may be remembered that after my marriage, and my subsequent start in 
pnvate practice, the very intimate relations which had existed between Holmes 
and myself became to some extent modified. He still came to me from tune to 
tune when he desired a companion in his mvestigations, but these occasions grew 
more and more seldom, until I find that m the year 1890 there were only fotee 
cases of which I retain any record. Dunng the winter of dut year and die eariy 
spnng of 1891 , I saw in the papers that he had been engag^ by the French 
government upon a matter of supreme importance, and I received two notes from 
Holmes, dated from Natboime and from NImes, from which I gathered that his 
stay m France was likdy to be a long one. It was with some surprise, thoefor^ 
that I saw him walk into my consulting-room upon the evening ci April a 4 di. It 
struck me diat he was lookmg even paler and thinner than usual. 

"Yes, I have been using myself up rather too freely,” he remarked, in answer to 
my look rather than to my words; “I have been a htde pressed of late. Have you any 
objection to my closing your shutters?” 

The only light in the room came from the lamp upon the table at vihidi I had 
been reading. H<dm,es edged his way round the wall, and. Silking die shutters 
h^gedier, he bolted foem securdy. 

"You are afraid of something?” I asked. 
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"Wdllain.’ 

•KJfwhatr 

"XX air-gnu.” 

”My dear Holmes, what do yon mean?” 

”I thinh that yon know me enough, Watson, to understand that I am by no 
mi-am g netvou man. At the same time, it is stupidity tadier than courage to refuse 
to recognize danger when it is close upon you. Might I trouble you f<n a match?” 
He drew in the smoke of his cigarette as if the soothing influence was grateful to , 
him. 

”I must apdogize fa calling so late,” said he, ”and I must further b^ you to be 
so nnoonventional as to allow me to leave your house presently by scrambling over 
yonr bade garden wall.” 

”But what does it all mean?” I asked. 

He hdd out his hand, and I saw in the light of the lamp that two of his knuckles 
were burst and bleeding. 

”Ifs not an airy nothing, you see,” said he, smiling. ”On the contrary, it is 
solid enough fa a man to break his hand over. Is Mrs. Watson in?” 

”She k away npoi a visit.” 

Indeedl You are alone?” 

tjuite.” 

”Thea it makes it the easwr fa me to propose that you should come away with 
me fa a wedr to the Continent.” 

“Where?” 

“Oh, anywhere. It’s aO the same to me.” 

There was sonediing very strange in all this. It was not Holmes's nature to take 
an aimless holiday, and something about his pale, worn toce told me that his 
nerves were at their highest tension. He saw the questkm in my eyes, and, putting 
his torga-tips togetha and his elbows upon his knees, he explained the situation. 

“You have pidrably never heard of Professa Moriarty?” said he. 

"Never.” 

“Ay, there’s the genius and the wonder of the thingl* he cried. “The man 
pervades London, and no ore has heard of him. That’s what puts him on a 
pinnacle in toe records ot crime. I tdl you Watson, in all seriousness, that if I 
ooidd beat that man, if I could free society of him, I should fed that my own 
carea had reached its summiL and I should be prepared to turn to some more 
placid line in life. Between onrsdves, toe recent cases in wl^ 1 have been of 
assistan ce to toe royd famfly of Scandinavia, and to ^ Fnmch republic, have 
left me in sndi a podtion toat I could oontinne to live in the quiet fashioi which 
it^tnost ooigenial to me, and to concentrate my attention upon my chemical re- 
jeihdMs. Bet I oonld rest; Watson, I oould not sit quiet in itty chair, if I thought 
■ toat snito a man as Ftetfessa Moriarty were walking toe streets of London un- 

’What has he done, toen?” 

'carea has been an extraordinary one. He h a man of good birth and 
eatodKent edneationt eiuhrwed by nature with a iherKunenal mathematical toculty. 
4 ^. ^ 1 ^ «f twen^Kme be wrote a treatise upon toe binonial toeorem, which 
IMi'had a E h atgpe a n vogne. On toe strength of it he won toe mathematical d»ir 
onr smaBa uniy ers iti ea ; and had, to dl appearapoccat a most bnpiant 
before him. But toe mao had beieditny tendoteke of toe most dfabdical 
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load. A criminal tfatain tu in his tkwd. which» instead of being modified, was 
moeased and tendeted mbiiteljr more dangerous bjr his extiaotdinaiy mental 
powers. Dark rumonn gathered round him in Uie univeraty town, and eventually 
he was compdled to resign his chair and to come down to London, whoe he set 
up as an army coidi. So much is knovm to the world, but what I am tdling you 
now is what 1 have mysdf discovered. 

“As you are aware, Watson, there is no one who knows tiie higher criminal 
worid of London so well as I do. For years past I have contmually been conscious 
of some power behind riie malefactor, some deep organizing power which forever 
stands in the way of the law, and riirows its shield over the wrong-doer. Agam and 
again in cases of die most varying sorts-forgery cases, robberies, mutders-I have 
idt the presence of this force, and I have deduced its action in many of those 
undiscovered crimes in which 1 have not been personally consulted. For years 
I have endeavoured to break throu^di the veil which shrouded it, and at last the 
tune came when I seized my thread and fbOowed it, until it led me, after a 
thousand cunning windmgs, to ez-Frofresor Moriarty, of mathematica] cdebrity. 

“He is rile Napdeon of cnme, Watson. He is the organizer of half that is evil 
and of nearly all that is undetect^ in this great dty. He 1 $ a genius, a philosofdier, 
an abstract riunker. He has a bram of the first order. He sits motionless, like a 
spider in riie centre of its web, but that web has a thousand radiations, and he 
knows wdl every quiver of each of them. He does little himself. He only plans. 
But his agento are numerous and splendidly organized. Is there a cnme to be done, 
a paper to be abstracted, we will say, a house to be rifled, a man to be removed— 
the word is passed to the professor, the matter is organized and earned out. The 
agent may be caught. In tiiat case money is found for his bail or his defence. But 
the central power which uses the agent is never caught-never so much as sus¬ 
pected. This was the organization which I deduced, Watson, and which I devoted 
my whole energy to ezposing and breaking up. 

“But the professor was fenced round with safeguards so cunningly devised riiat, 
do what I vrould, it seemed impossible to get evidence which would convict m a 
court <rf law. You know my powers, my dear Watson, and yet at the end of riiree 
months I was forced to confess that I had at last met an antag|onirt who was iny 
mtdlectual equal. My horror at his crimes was lost m my admiration at his drill. 
But at last he made a trip-only a little, little tnp-but it was more ^ he could 
afford, when I was so dose upon him. I had my chance, and, starting from riiat 
pmnt, I have woven my net round him until now it is all ready to dose. In three 
days-that is to say, on Monday nezt-matten will be ripe, and the profosor, with 
all the principal members of his gang, will be in the hands of riie police. Then 
will come the greatest criminal trial of the centmy, riie dearing up of over forty 
mysteries, and riie nqie for aD them; but if we move at all prematurdy, you 
understand, riiey may slip out of our hands even at the last moment. 

“Now, if I could have done rids without riie knowledge of Piofosor Moriarty, 
an would have ben wdl. But he was too wily for that. He saw every step which I 
took to draw my toils round him. Agiain and again he strove to break away, but 
I as often iwdfd him off. I tdl you, my friend, riiat if a detailed account of riut 
olent contest be written, it would take its place as the most brilliant bit of 
thrust-andiiaiiy work in the history of detection. Never have 1 risen to sudi a 
hojhl, and never have I been so hi^ j^essed by an oiqionent He cut do^, and 
yet I fost undercut him. Thii mondiic the last stepa were taken, and three days 
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mly wne wanted to comjdtee tiw business. I was sitting in taj mom thinking the 
matter over when the door opened and Professor Moriarty sto^ before me. 

“My nerves are feidy proof, Watson, but I must ooDitas to a start when I saw 
the very nuui who had hem so mndi in my thoughts standing there on my diresb' 
old. His appearance was quite familiar to me. He is extremely taU and thin, his 
forehead domes out in a white curve, and his two eyes are deq)]y sunken in his 
head. He is dean^shaven, pale, arid ascetic-looking, retaining something of the 
professor in his features. His shoulders are rounded from much study, and his fece 
protrudes forward and is forever slowly oscillating from side to side in a curiously 
reptilian fashion. He peered at me with great curiosity in his puckered eyes. 

“ Tou have less frontal devdopment than 1 should have expected,' said he at 
last. ‘It is a dangerous habit to finger loaded firearms in the pocket of one’s 
dressing-gown.' 

“The fact is that upcm his entrance I had instantly recognized the extreme 
personal danger in which 1 lay. The only conceivable escape for him lay in silencing 
my tongue. In an instant 1 had dipped the revolver from the drawer into my 
pr^et and was covering him through the cloth. At his remade I drew the weapon 
out artd laid it cocked upon the table. He still smiled and blinked, but there was 
sennething about his eyes which made me feel very glad that I had it there. 

“ Tou evidently don’t know me,’ said he. 

“ ‘On the contrary,’ I answered, ‘I think it is fairly evident tiiat I do. Pray take 
a chair. I can spare you five minutes if you have anything to say.’ 

“ ‘AH that I have to say has already crossed your mind,’ said he. 

“ ‘Then possiUy my answer has crossed yours,’ I replied. 

“ ‘You stand fast?’ 

“‘Absolutdy.’ 

“He clapped his hand into his pocket, and I raised the pistol from the table. 
But he merely drew out a memoranefom-book in which he had scribUed some 
dates. 

“‘You crossed my pafo on the fourth of January,’ said he. ‘On the twenty-third 
you incotrunoded me; by the middle of Fdttuary I was seriously inconvenienced 
by you; at foe end of March I was absolutdy hampered in my plans; and now, at 
t^ dene of April, I find myself placed in such a position forou^ your continual 
persecution foat I am in positive danger of losing my liberty. The situation is 
becoming an impossible one.’ 

“ ‘Haw you any suggestion to make?’ I asked. 

“‘You must drop it, hfr. Holmes,' said he, swaying his face about. ‘You really 
must, you know.’ 

“‘After Monday,* said 1. 

“ Tut, tuti’ said he. ‘I am quite sure foat a man of your intelligence wiH see 
foat there can be but orm outcome to this affair. It is necessary that you should 
withdraw. You have woriced things in such a fashion foat we have only one re¬ 
source left. It has been an inteUectual treat to me to see foe way in which you 
have gta^fded with fois afour, and I say, unaffectedly, that it wouM be a grief to 
me to be forced to take any extreme measure. You .anile, rit, but I assure you that 
fema% would.’ 

"‘Chiiiet is pvt of my trade,’ I rmarked. 

“ This is not danger,' said he. ‘It is inevitaUe destnictioQ. You stand in the 
POf rmt men^ of an individual but of a rnij^ty orgaaiadlM, foe fifo extent of 
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wMcIi you, witli aB your ^^pmness, have been unable to realize. You must stand 
dear, Mr. Holmes, or be mdden under foot/ 

am afiaid»" seid 1, rising, 'that in the pleasure of this conversation I am 
ne^ecting business of importance which awaits me elsewhere/ 

"He rose also and looked at me in silence, shaking his head sadly. 

"'Well, well,' said he at last. 'It seems a pity, but I have done what I could. I 
know every move of your game. You can do nothing before Monday. It has been 
a duel between you and me, Mr. Holmes. You hope to place me in the dock. I tdl 
you that I will never stand in the dock. You hope to beat me. I tell you that you will 
never beat me. If you are clever enough to bring destruction upon me, rest assured 
that I shall do as much to you.’ 

" ‘You have paid me several compliments, Mr. Moriarty,’ said I. 'Let me pay 
you one in return when I say that if I were assured of the former eventuality 1 
would, in the interests of the public, cheerfully accept the latter.’ 

" ‘I can promise you the one, but not the other,’ he snarled, and so turned his 
rounded back upon me and went peering and blinking out of the room. 

“That was my singular interview with Professor Moriarty. I confess that it left 
an unpleasant effect upon my mind. His soft, precise fashion of speech leaves a 
conviction of sincerity which a mere bully could not produce. Of course, you will 
say: ‘Why not take police precautions against him?’ The reason is that I am well 
convinced tiiat it is from his agents the blow would fall, I have the best of proofs 
that it would be so." 

"You have already been assaulted?" 

“My dear Watson, Professor Moriarty is not a man who lets the grass grow un* 
der his feet. I went out about midday to transact some business in Oxford Street. 
As I passed the comer which leads from Bentinck Street on to the Wclbeck Street 
crossing a two-horse van furiously driven whizzed round and was on me like a 
flash. I sprang for the foot-path and saved myself by the fraction of a second. The 
van dashed round by Marylebone Lane and was gone in an instant. I kept to the 
pavement after that, Watson, but as I walked down Verc Street a brick came down 
from the roof of one of the houses and was shattered to fragments at iny feet. I 
called the police and had the place examined. There were slates and bricks piled 
up on the roof preparatory to some repairs, and they would have me believe that 
the wind had toppled over one of these. Of course I knew better, but I could 
prove noriiing. I took a cab after that and reached my brother’s rooms in PaB Mall, 
where I spent the day. Now 1 have come round to you, and on my way I was at¬ 
tacked by a rough with a bludgeon. I knocked him down, and the police have 
him in custody; but I can tcB you with the most absolute confidence that no pos¬ 
sible connection will ever be traced between the gentleman upon whose front teeth 
I have barked my knuckles and the retiriiig mathematical coach, who is, I daresay, 
working out prc^lems upon a black-board ten miles away. You will not wonder, 
Watson, that my first act on entering your romns was to dose your shutters, and 
that I have been compelled to ask your permission to leave the house by some 
less conspicuous exit than the front door " 

I had often admired my friend’s courage, but never more than now, as he sat 
quietly off a series of incidente which must have combined to make up 

® day of horror, 

'*Youwffl iq^drimnf|^them?’'Isaid^ . , ^, 

**No, my frih^ ydu fiirf me a dengerous guest* I haVe nty pJans laid. 
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and aB win be wdL Matters have gone so Car now that they can move willioat my 
help as far as the arrest goes, though my presence is necessary for a amvicthm. 
It is obvious, therefore, ^t I carmot do better than get away for the few days 
which remain before tte police are at liberty to act It would be a great pleasure 
to me, therefore, if you could come on to foe Continent with me.” 

”The practice is quiet” said I, ”and I have an accommodating ndghbour. 1 
should be ^ad to come.” 

“And to start to^norrow monung?” 

unnecessary.” 

”Oh, yes, it is most necessary. Then these are your instmcbons, and I beg, my 
dear Watson, that you will 6^ them to foe letter, for you are now playing a 
double-handed game with me against foe deverest rogue and foe most powerful 
syndicate d cnmiruls in Europe. Now listeni You will dispatch whatever luggage 
you intend to take by a trusty messenger unaddiessed to Victoria to-night In foe 
morning you will send for a hansiun, desiring your man to take neither the first 
nor foe second which rruy Resent itsdf. Into fois hansom you will jump, and 
yon win dnve to foe Strand end of foe Lowfoer Arcade handing foe addrm to 
the cabman upon a slip of paper, with a request that he will not throw it away. 
Have your fore ready, and instant that your cab stops, dash through foe Ar¬ 
cade, timing yoursdf to reach the ofoer side at a quarter^»st rune. You wdl find 
a small btongiumi waiting close to foe curb, driven by a Mow wifo a heavy black 
doakytipped at the collar wifo red. Into fois you will step, and you wiH reach 
Victoria m time for foe Contmental eqness.” 

"Where shall I meet you?” 

"At foe station. The second first-class carriage from foe front will be reserved 
for us.” 

"The carnage is our rendezvous, then?” 

"Yes.” 

It was in vain that I asked Holmes to remain for the evening. It was evident 
to me foat he thought he might bnng trouble to foe roof be was under, and that 
foat was foe mobve which impelled him to go. With a few humed words as to 
our {dans for foe m<»row be rose and came out wifo me into foe garden, clamber¬ 
ing over foe wall which leads into Morbmer Street, and immediatdy whistling 
fm a hansom, in which I heard him drive awey. 

In the morning I obeyed Holmes’s injunctions to foe letter. A hansom was pro¬ 
cured with such precautions as would prevent its bemg one which was placed ready 
fm ns, and I drove immediately after breakfast to the Lowfoer Arcade, forough 
which I hurried at foe top of my speed. A brou^iam was waitmg with a very mas¬ 
sive driver wrapped m a duk doak, who^ foe instant that I had stepped m, whipped 
up the hCKse and ratded off to Victoria Station. On my alighting tfaero he turned 
foe carriage^ and dashed awi^ again without so much as a look in my direction. 

So far ^ had goae admisifofy. My luggage was waiting fm me, and I had no 
difficulty in finding foe carriage which Holmes had indicated, the less so as it was 
foe only one in the train wbifo was marked "Engaged.” My only source of anxiety 
now was foe jumuppeaanoe of Hdmes. The station dodc masl^ only seven min¬ 
utes from foe time uhen we were due to start In vain I searched among foe groups 
of travdleis and teavetakers for foe lithe figure of my friend. There was no sign 

him. I spent a few mbmtes in asristing a venerable Italian priest who was en- 
duavouring to make a porter understand, in his broken Eng^h, that his luggage 
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was to be booked throug^to Paris. Then, having taken another look round, I re- 
turned to my carnage, where I found that the porter, in spite of the ticket, had 
given me my decrepit Italian fnend as a travelling companion. It was useless for 
me to explain to him* that his presence was an intrusion, for my Italian was even 
more limited than his English, so I shrugged my shoulders resignedly, and con¬ 
tinued to look out anxiously for my friend. A chill of fear had come over me, as 
I thought that his absence might mean that some blow had fallen dunng the 
night. Already the doors had all been shut and the whistle blown, when— 

"My dear Watson,” said a voice, "you have not even condescended to say good- 
moming ” 

I turned in uncontrollable astonishment The aged ecclesiastic had turned his 
face towards me For an instant the wnnkles were smoothed away, the nose drew 
away from the chin, the lower lip ceased to protrude and the mouth to mumble, 
the dull eyes regained their fire, the drooping figure expanded. The next the whole 
frame collapsed again, and Holmes had gone as quickly as he had come. 

"Good heavensr I cried, "how you startled mel” 

"Every precaution is stiU necessary,” he whispered "I have reason to think that 
they arc hot upon our trail. Ah, there is Monarty himself.” 

The train had already begun to move as Holmes spoke. Glancing back, I saw a 
tall man pushing his way furiously through the crowd, and waving his hand as if 
he desired to have the train stopped It was too late, however, for we were rapidly 
gathenng momentum, and an instant later had shot clear of the station. 

"With all our precautions, you see that we have cut it rather fine,” said Holmes, 
laughing He rose, and throwing oB the black cassock and hat which bad formed 
hi$ disguise, he packed them away m a hand-bag. 

"Have you seen the morning paper, Watson?” 

“No,” 

“You haven’t seen about Baker Street, then?” 

“Baker Street?” 

’They set fire to our rooms last night. No great harm was done.” 

"Good heavens. Holmes, this 1 $ intolerable!” 

"They must hm lost my track completely after their bludgeonman was ar* 
rested. Otherwise they could not have imagined that I had returned to my rooms. 
They have evidently taken the precaubon of watching you, however, and that is 
what has brought Monarty to Victona. You could not have made any slip m 
coming?" 

"I did exactly what you advised ” 

"Did you find your brougham?” 

“Yes, it was waiting.” 

‘‘Did you recognize your coachman?” 

"No.” 

"‘It vras my brother Mycroft. It is an advantage to get about in such a case with¬ 
out taking a mercenary into your confidence. But we must plan what we ate to do 
about Monarty now.” 

"As this is an express^ and as the boat runs in conneebon with it, I should toink 
we^have shaken him off very effeebvely ” 

"My dear Watso^ you evidbnriy did not realize my meaning when I said that 
^ man may be tafam at bemg quite on the same mteBectual pbine as mysdi. 
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You do not imagine that if I were the pursuer I should allow myself to be baffled 
by so slight an obstacle* Why, then, should you think so meanly of him?" 

"What wiU he dor 
"What I should do " 

"What would you do, then?" 

"Engage a special." 

"But it must be late." 

"By no means. This tram stops at Canterbury; and there is always at least a 
quarter of an hour’s delay at the boat. He will catch us there " 

"One would think that we were the cnmmals. Let us have him anested on 
his amval." 

"It would be to ruin the work of three months. We should get the big fish, but 
the smaller would dart right and left out of the net. On Monday we should have 
them all No, an arrest is inadmissible " 

"What then?" 

"We shall get out at Canterbury " 

"And then?" 

"Well, then we must make a cross-country )Oumev to Newhaven, and so over to 
Dieppe. Monarty will again do what 1 should do He will get on to Pans, mark 
down our luggage, and wait for two days at the depot In the meantime we shall 
treat ourselves to a couple of carpet-bags, encourage the manufactures of the coun 
tnes through which we travel, and make our way at our leisure into Switzerland, 
vtd Luxembourg and Basle " 

At Canterbury, therefore, we alighted, only to find that we should have to wait 
an hour before we could get a tram to Newhaven 
I was stdl looking rather ruefully after the rapidly disappeanng luggage-van 
which contained my wardrobe, when Holmes pulled my sleeve and pointed up 
the hne 

"Already, you see," said he 

Far away, from among the Kentish woods there rose a thin spray of smoke A 
minute later a carnage and engine could be seen flying along the open curve which 
leads to the station. We had hardly bme to take our place behind a pile of luggage 
when It passed with a rattle and a roar, beating a blast of hot air into our faces 
"There he goes," said Holmes, as we watched the carnage swing and rock over 
the points. "There are limits, you see, to our fnend’s intelligence It would have 
been a couf>4e-nudtte had he deduced what I would deduce and acted accordingly ” 
"And what would he have done had he overtaken us?" 

"There cannot be the least doubt that he would have made a murderous at 
tack upon me. It is, however, a game at which two may play The question now 
IS whether we should take a premature lunch here, or run our chance of starving 
before we reach the buffet at Newhaven " 

We made our way to Brussels that night and spent two days there, moving on 
upon the third day as far as Strasbourg On the Monday morning Holmes had 
tekgiapbed to the London police, and m the evening we found a reply waiting foi 
us at our hotel. Holmes tore it open, and then with a bitter curse hurled it into 
the grate. <r 

"I might have known itl" he groaned. "He has escaped!" 

"Moriarty?" 

"They have secured the whole gang with the exception of him He has given 
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them the slip. Of eourse, when I had left the country there was no one to cope 
with him. But I did thinK that I had put the game in their hands. I think tl»t 
you had better return to England, Watson.** 

“Why?” 

“Because you will find me a dangerous companion now. This man*s occupation 
is gone. He is lost if he returns to London. If I read his character right he will 
devote his whole energies to revenging himself upon me. He said as much in our 
short interview, and I fancy that he meant it. I should certainly recommend you 
to return to your practice.” 

It was hardly an appeal to be successful with one who was an old campaigner 
as well as an old friend. We sat in the Strasbourg stdle-i-mcmger arguing the ques¬ 
tion for half an hour, but the same night we had resumed our journey and were 
well on our way to Geneva. 

For a charming week we wandered up the valley of the Rhone, and then, branch¬ 
ing off at Leuk, we made our way over the Gemmi Pass, still deep in snow, and 
so, by way of Interlaken, to Meiringen. It was a lovely trip, the ^inty green of 
the spring below, the virgin white of the winter above; but it was clear to me that 
never for one instant did Holmes forget the shadow which lay across him. In the 
homely Alpine villages or in the lonely mountain passes, I could still tell by his 
quick glancing eyes and his sharp scrutiny of every face that passed us, that he 
was well convinced that, walk where we would, we could not walk ourselves clear 
of the danger which was dogging our footsteps. 

Once, I remember, as we passed over the Gemmi, and walked along the border 
of the melancholy Daubensee, a large rock which had been dislodged from the 
ridge upon our right clattered down and roared into the lake behind us. In an 
instant Holmes had raced up on to the ridge, and, standing upon a lofty pinnacle, 
craned his neck in every direction. It was in vain that our guide assured him that 
a fall of stones was a common chance in the springtime at that spot. He said 
nothing, but he smiled at me with the air of a man who sees fee fulfilment of 
that which he had expected. 

And yet for all his watchfulness he was never depressed. On fee contrary, I 
can never recollect having seen him in such exuberant spirits. Again and again 
he recurred to the fact feat if he could be assured that society was freed from 
Professor Moriarty he would cheerfully bring his own career to a conclusion. 

”I think that I may go so far as to say, Watson, that I have not lived wholly 
in vain,” he remarked. ‘'If my record were closed to-night I could stiH survey it 
with equanimity. The air of London is the sweeter for my presence. In over a feou- 
sand cases I am not aware feat I have ever used my powers upon the wrong side. 
Of late I have been tempted to look into fee problems furnished by nature rather 
than those more superficial ones for which our artificial state of society is respon¬ 
sible. Your memoirs will draw to an end, Watson, upon fee day feat I crown my 
career by fee capture or extinction of fee most dangerous and capable criminal 
in Europe.” 

1 shall be brief, and yet exact, in fee little which remains for me to tdl. It is 
not a subject on which I would willingly dwell, and yet I am conscious that a duty 
devolves upon me to omit no detail. 

It was on fee third of May feat we readied fee little village of Meirmgeii, where 
put up at fee EngUschcr Hof, then kept by Pete Stefler ^ ddcr. Our land¬ 
lord was an intdligent and spoke excellent Eng^h, having sen^ for three 
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yeats as waiter at the Grosveiior Hotd in London. At his advice, on the afternoon 
of the fourth we set off together, with the intention of crossing the hflb and spend¬ 
ing the night at the hamlet of Rosenlaui. We had strict injunctions, however, on 
no account to pass the falls of Reichenbach, which are about halfway up the hdls, 
without making a small detour to see them 

It IS, indeed, a fearful place The torrent, swollen by the melting snow, plunges 
into a tremendous abyss, from which the spray rolls up like the smoke from a 
burning house The shaft into which the nver hurls itself is an immense chasm, 
lined by glistening coal-black rock, and narrowing mto a creaming, boilmg pit of 
mcalculable depth, which bnms over and shoots the stream onward over its jagged 
lip. The long sweep of green water roaring forever down, and the thick flickenng 
curtain of spray hissing forever upward, turn a man giddy with their constant whirl 
and clamour We stood near the edge peenng down at the gleam of the breaking 
water far below us against the black rocks, and listening to the half-human shout 
which came booming up with the spray out of the abyss 

The path has been cut halfway round the fall to afford a complete view, but it 
ends abruptly, and the traveller has to return as he came We had turned to do 
so, when we saw a Swiss lad come running along it with a letter in his hand It bore 
the mark of the hotel which we had just left and was addressed to me by the 
landlord. It appeared that within a very few minutes of our leaving, an English 
lady had amved who was in the last stage of consumpbon She had wintered at 
Davos Platz and was journeying now to join her fnends at Lucerne, when a sudden 
hemonhage had overtaken her It was thought that she could hardly live a few 
hours, but it would be a great consolation to her to see an English doctor, and, 
if I would only return, etc The good Steiler assured me in a postscript that be 
would himself look upon my compliance as a very great favour, since the lady 
absolutely refused to see a Swiss physician, and he could not but feel that he was 
incumng a great responsibility 

The appeal was one which could not be ignored It was impossible to refuse 
the request of a fellow-countrywoman dying in a strange land Yet I had my scruples 
about leaving Holmes It was finally agreed, however, that he should retain the 
young Swiss messenger with him as guide and companion while I returned to 
Meinngen My fnend would stay some little bme at the fall, he said, and would 
then walk slowly over the hill to Rosenlaui, where I was to rejoin him in the eve 
nmg As I turned away I saw Holmes, with his back against a rock and hts arms 
folded, gazing down at the rush of the waters. It was the last that I was ever dcs 
tmed to see of him in this world 

When I was near the bottom of the descent I looked back It was impossible, 
from ftiat posibon, to see the fall, but I could see the curving path which winds 
over the shoulder of the hills and leads to it Along this a man was, I remember, 
walking very rapidly 

I could see hts black figure clearly outlined against the green behind him I 
noted him, and the energy with which he walked, but he passed from my mmd 
again as I humed on upon my errand 

It may have been a little over an hour before I reached Meiruigen Old Steiler 
was standing at the ];>orch of his hotel 

•Well,” said I, as I came hurrying up, ”1 trust that she is no worse?” 

A look of Butpnse passed over his face, and at the first quiver of his eyebrows 
my heart tismed to lead m my breast 
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Tou did not write thisgT I said, pulling the letter from my pocket TThere is 
no sick Englishwoman in the hotel?" 

"Certainly not!" he cned. "But it has the hotel mark upon itl Ha, it must have 
been wntten by that tall Englishman who came m after you had gone. He said—" 

But I waited for none of the landlord's explanation. In a tmgle of fear 1 was 
already running down the village street and making for the path which I had so 
lately descended. It had taken me an hour to come down. For all my efforts two 
more had passed before I found myself at the fall of Reichenbach once more. 
There was Holmes's Alpine-stock sfall leaning against the rock by which I had left 
him But there was no sign of him, and it was in vain that I shouted. My only 
answer was my own voice reverberating in a rolling echo from the chffs around me 

It was the sight of that Alpine-stock which turned me cold and sick. He had 
not gone to Rosenlaui, then He had remained on that three-foot path, with sheer 
wall on one side and sheer drop on the other, until bis enemy had overtaken him. 
The young Swiss had gone too He had probably beer! in the pay of Monarty and 
had left the two men together. And then what had happened? \^o was to tell us 
what had happened then? 

I stood for a minute or two to collect myself, for I was dazed with the horror 
of the thing. Then I began to think of Holmes's own methods and to try to practise 
them in reading this tragedy It was, alas, only too easy to do. During our conver¬ 
sation we had not gone to the end of the path, and tihe Alpine-stock marked the 
place where we had stood. The blackish soil is kept forever soft by the mcessant 
dnft of spray, and a bird would leave its tread upon it. Two lines of footmarks 
were clearly marked along the farther end of the path, both leading away from 
me There were none returning. A few yards from the end the soil was all ploughed 
up into a patch of mud, and the brambles and ferns which fnnged the chasm 
were tom and bedraggled I lay upon my face and peered over with the spray 
spouting up all around me It had darkened since 1 left, and now 1 could only see 
here and there the glistening of moisture upon the black walls, and far away down 
at the end of the shaft the gleam of the broken water. I shouted, but only that 
same half-human cry of the fall was borne back to my ears. 

But it was destined that I should, after all, have a last word of greeting from 
my fnend and comrade I have said that his Alpme-stock had been left leaning 
against a rock which )utted on to the path. From the top of this bowlder the gleam 
of something bnght caught my eye, and raismg my hand I found that it came 
from the silver cigarette-case which he used to carry. As I took it up a small square 
of paper upon which it had lam fluttered down on to the ground. Unfolding it, I 
found that it consisted of three pages tom from his notebook and addressed to 
me. It was charactensbc of the man that the direction was as precise, and the 
writing as firm and clear, as though it had been wntten m his study. 

My dbar Watson [it said], 

1 wntc these few lines through the courtesy of Mr. Moriarty, who awaits 
my convenience for the final discussion of those questions which he between 
us He has been giving me a sketch of the methods by which he avoided the 
English police and kept himself informed of our movements. Th^ certainly 
confirm the very high opinion which I had formed of his abilities. I am 
pleased to think that 1 shall be able to free society from any furdier effects 
his presence, though I fear that it is at a cost which will give pain to my 
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fnends, and especially, my dear Watson, to you 1 have already explained 
to you, however, that my career had m any case reached its crisis, and that 
no possible conclusion to it could be more congenial to me than this Indeed, 
if 1 may make a full confession to you, I was quite convinced that the letter 
from Mciringen was a hoax, and I allowed you to depart on that errand 
under the persuasion that some development of this sort would follow Tell 
Inspector Patterson that the papers which he needs to convict the gang are 
in pigeonhole M, done up in a blue envelope and inscribed "'Monarty" I 
made every disposihon of my property before leaving England and handed 
it to my brother Mycroft Pray give my greetings to Mrs Watson, and be¬ 
lieve me to be, my dear fellow, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Sherlock Holmes 

A few words may suffice to tell the little that remains An examination by ex¬ 
perts leaves little doubt that a personal contest between the two men ended, as 
it could hardly fail to end m such a situabon, in their reeling over, locked in each 
other’s arms Any attempt at recovering the bodies was absolutely hopeless, and 
there, deep down in that dreadful cauldron of swirling water and seething foam, 
will he for all bme the most dangerous cnminal and the foremost champion of 
the law of their generabon The Swiss youth was never found again, and there can 
be no doubt that he was one of the numerous agents whom Monarty kept in his 
employ As to the gang, it will be within the memory of the public how completely 
the evidence which Holmes had accumulated exposed their organizabon, and how 
heavily the hand of the dead man weighed upon them Of their temble chief few 
details came out during the proceedings, and if I have now been compelled to 
make a clear statement of his career, it is due to those infudicious champions who 
have endeavoured to clear his memory by attacks upon him whom 1 shall evei 
regard as the best and the wisest man whom 1 have ever known 





THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 




THE ADVENTURE OF THE EMPTY HOUSE 


It was in the spring of the year 1894 that all London was interested, and the huh* 
lonable world dismayed, by the murder of the Honourable Ronald Adair under 
most unusual and inexplicable circumstances. The public has already learned those 
particulars of the crime which came out in the police investigation, but a good deal 
was suppressed upon that occasion, since the case for the prosecution was so over* 
whdmingly strong riiat it was not necessary to bring forward all the facts. Only 
now, at the end of nearly ten yean, am I allowed to supply those missing links which 
make up the whole of that remarkable chain. The crime was of interest in itsdf, but 
that interest was as nothing to me compared to the inconceivable sequd, which 
afforded me the greatest shock and surprise of any event in my adventurous life. 
Even now, after this long interval, I find myself thrdling as I Uiink of it, and feeling 
once more that sudden flood of joy, amazement, and incredulity which utterly sub* 
moged my mind. Let me say to that public, which has shown some interest in 
those glimpses which I have occasionally given them of die thoughts and acrims of 
a very remarkable man, that they are not to blame me if I have not shared my knowl* 
edge with them, for I should have considered it my first duty to do so> had I not 
been barred by a positive prohibition from his own lips, which was only withdrawn 
upon the third of last month. 

It can be imagined that my dose intimacy with Sherlodi Holmes had interested 
me deeply in crime, and that after his disappearance I never foiled to read with care 
the various problems which came before the public. And I even attempted, mine 
than once, for my own private satisfaction, to employ his methods in their sdutum, 
though with indifferent success. There was none, however, which ai^ealed to me 
like this tragedy of Ronald Adair. As I read the evidence at the inquest, which led 
up to a verdict of wilful murder against some person or persons unknown, I realized 
more clearly than I had ever done the loss which the community had sustained by 
the death of Sherlock Holmes. There were points about this strafe business which 
would, 1 was sure, have specially appealed to him, and the efforts of the police 
would have been supplemented, or more probably anticipated, by the train^ ob* 
servation and the alert mind of ^e first criminal agent in Europe. AD day, as I drove 
upon my round, I turned over the case in my mind and found no ezidanation which 
appeared to me to be adequate. At the risk of teUing a twice^old tale, I wfll rec^pit* 
nlate the focts as they w«e known to the public at the conclusion of the inquest. 

The Honourable Ronald Adair was the second son of the Earl of Maynoo^ at 
that time governor of one of the Australian colonies. Adair's mother had returned 
from Australia to undergo the (operation for cataract, and die, her son Ronald, and 
her daughter Hilda were Uving together at 427 Fade Lane. The youth moved in the 
hest society—had, so far as was known, no enemies and no particular vices. He had 
heen engaged to Miss Edith Woodley, of Carstairs, but the engagement had been 
broken by rnutual consent some months before, and them was no sign that it 
had left any very profound feeling behind it For Ac rest of the man's life moved 
in a narrow and conventional cirde, for his habits were quiet and his nature uis* 
emotional Yet it was upon this ea^^oing young aristooat that deadi came; in 
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most strange and unexpected form, between the hours of ten and eleven*twenty on 
the night of March 30,1894 

Ronald Adair was fond of cards—playing continually, but never for such stakes 
as would hurt him He was a member of the Baldwin, the Cavendish, and the Baga¬ 
telle caad clubs It was shown that, after dinner on the day of his death, he had 
played a rubber of whist at the latter club He had also played there in the after¬ 
noon The evidence of those who had played with him-Mr Murray, Sir John 
Hardy, and Colonel Moran-showed that the game was whist, and that tihere was a 
fairly equal fall of the cards. Adair might have lost five pounds, but not more His 
fortune was a considerable one, and such a loss could not in any way affect him 
He had played nearly every day at one dub or other, but he was a cautious playet, 
and usually rose a winner It came out in evidence that, m partnership with Colonel 
Moran, he had actually won as much as four hundred and twenty pounds in a sit 
ting, some weeks before, from Godfrey Mdner and Lord Balmoral So much for his 
recent history as it came out at the inquest 

On the evening of the cnme, he returned from the club exactly at ten His mother 
and sister were out spending the evemng with a rdation The servant deposed that 
she heard him enter the front room on the second floor, generally used as his sitting 
room She had lit a fire there, and as it smoked she had opened the window No 
sound was heard from the room until eleven-twenty, the hour of the letum of Lady 
Maynooth and her daughter Desinng to say good night, she attempted to enter her 
son’s room The door was locked on the inside, and no answer could be got to their 
cnes and knockmg Help was obtained, and the door forced The unfortunate young 
man was found lying near the table. His head had been hombly mutilated by an 
oqpanding revolver bullet, but no weapon of any sort was to be found in the room 
On the table lay two banknotes for ten pounds each and seventeen pounds ten in 
silver and gold, the money arranged in little piles of varying amount There were 
some figures also upon a sheet of paper, with the names of some club friends op¬ 
posite to them, from which it was coniectured that before his death he was endeav 
oonng to make out his losses or winnings at cards 

A minute exammation of the circumstances served only to make the case more 
complex. In the first place, no reason could be given why the young man should 
have fastened the door upon the inside There was the possibility that the murderer 
had done this, and had afterwards escaped by the window The drop was at least 
twenty feet, however, and a bed of crocuses m full bloom lay beneath Neither the 
flowers nor the earth showed any sign of having been disturbed, nor were there any 
marks upon the narrow stop of grass which separated the house from the road Ap 
patently, therefore, it was the young man himsdf who had fastened the door But 
bow did he come by his death? No one could have dimbed up to the window with 
out leavmg traces. Suppose a man had fired through the window, he would indeed 
be a remarkable diot who could with a revolver inflict so deadly a wound Again, 
Park Lane is a frequented thoroughfare there is a cab stand within a hundred yards 
of the bouse. No one bad beard a shot And yet there was the dead man, and there 
the revolver bullet; wluch had mushroomed out, as soft-nosed buJJets will, and so in- 
Acted a wound wiucb must have caused mstantaneous death. Such were the ciicum- 
slaiioes of the Park LaneMys^, which were further compbcated by entire absence 

not known to have any enemy, and 
^^^Ai|fflrm^lttables m the room. 

to hit upon some 
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theory which could rcconcAe them all, and to find that line (A least vesistanoe whidi 
my poor friend had declared to be the starting-point of every investigatioii. 1 confess 
that 1 made little progress. In the evening 1 strolled across the Park, and found my¬ 
self about SIX o’clock at the Oxford Street end of Park Lane. A group of loafm upon 
the pavements, all staring up at a particular window, directed me to the house whidi 
I had come to see. A tall, thin man with coloured glasses, whom I strondy inspected 
of being a plam-clothes detective, was pointing out some theory of his own, whfle 
the others crowded round to listen to what he said. I got as near him as I could, but 
his observations seemed to me to be absurd, so I withdrew again in some disgust 
As I did so I struck against an elderly, deformed man, who had been behind me^ and 
I knocked down several books which he was carrying. 1 remember that as I picked 
them up, I observed the htle of one of tiliem, The Origin of Tree Wonhip, and it 
struck me that the fellow must be some poor bibliophile, who, either as a trade or 
as a hobby, was a collector of obscure volumes. 1 endeavoured to apologize for the 
accident, but it was evident that these books which I had so unfoitunatdy mal¬ 
treated were very precious objects in the eyes of their owner. With a snarl of con¬ 
tempt he turned upon his heel, and I saw his curved back and white side*whiskeis 
disappear among the throng. 

My observations of No. 427 Park Lane did little to clear up the problem in which 
1 was interested. The house was separated from the street by a low wall and railing, 
the whole not more than five feet high. It was perfectly easy, therefore, for anyone 
to get into the garden, but the window was entirely inaccessible, since there was no 
waterpipe or anything which could help the most active man to dimb it More puzr 
zled than ever, I retraced my steps to Kensington. I had not been in my study five 
minutes when the maid entered to say that a person desired to see me. To my as¬ 
tonishment it was none other than my strange old book cdlector, his sharp, wizened 
face peeling out from a frame of white hair, and his precious volumes, a dozen of 
them at least, wedged under his right arm. 

"Tou’re surprised to see me, sir,” said he, in a strange, croaking voice. 

1 acknowledged that 1 was. 

“Wdl, I’ve a conscience, sir, and when I chanced to sec you go into this hous^ as 
1 came hobbling after you, I thought to myself, I’ll just step in and see that kind 
gentleman, and tell him that if I was a bit gruff in my manner Aece was not any 
harm meant, and that I am much obliged to him for picking up my books.” 

"You mahe too much of a trifle,” said I. "May I ask how you knew who I was?” 

“Well, sir, if it isn’t too great a liberty, I am a neighbour of yours, for youTl find 
my little bookshop at the comer of Chui^ Street, and very happy to sec you, I am 
sure. Maybe you collect yoursdf, sir. Here’s British BirdSf and CatuBuSf and The 
Holy Wnr—a bargain, every one of them. With five volumes you could just fill that 
gap on that second shelf. It looks untidy, does it not, sir?” 

I moved my head to look at the cabinet behind me. When I turned again, Sher¬ 
lock Holmes was standing smiling at me across my study table. I rose Wmy feet, 
stared at him for some seoonds in utter amazement, and then it appears that I 
must have fainted for the first and the last time in my life. Certaiidy a gray n^ 
twirled before my eyes, and when it deared I found my collar^ds undone »d ^ 
hngling after-taste rf tondy upon my lips. Holmes was bending over my diair, ms 
flask in his hand. ^ ^ j 

“My dear Watson,” said the wdl-remembcrcd voke, T owe you a tnomano 
apologies. I had no Idea that you would be so affect^ 
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I gnpped him by the arms 

"^HolmesI" 1 cncd *‘ 1 $ it really you? Can it indeed be that you are alive? Is it pos^ 
sible that you succeeded in dimbmg out of that awful abyss?” 

"•Wait a momenC said he “Are you sure that you are really fit to discuss things? 
I have given you a senous shock by my unnecessarily dramatic reappearance ” 

“I am all nght, but indeed, Holmes, I can hardly beheve my eyes Good heavensi 
to think that you--you of all men—should be standing m my study ” Again I gnpped 
him by the sleeve, and fdt the thin, sinewy arm beneath it “Well, you’re not a 
spirit, anyhow,” said I “My dear chap. I’m over|oyed to see you Sit down, and tell 
me how you came alive out of that dreadful chasm ” 

He sat opposite to me, and lit a cigarette in his old, nonchalant manner He was 
dressed in the seedy frockcoat of the book merchant, but the rest of that individual 
lay in a pile of white hair and old books upon the table. Holmes looked even thinner 
and keener than of old, but there was a dead-white tinge in his aquiline face which 
told me that his life recently had not been a healthy one. 

“I am glad to stretch myself, Watson,” said he. “It is no )oke when a tall man has 
to take a foot off his stature for several hours on end Now, my dear fdlow, in the 
matter of these explanabons, we hav^ if 1 may ask for your codperation, a hard and 
dangerous night’s work m front of us Perhaps it would be better if 1 gave you an 
account of the whole situabon when that work is finished ” 

“I am full of curiosity. I should much prefer to hear now ” 

“You’ll come with me to-night?” 

“When you like and where you like.” 

"This is, indeed, like the dd days We shall have bme for a mouthful of dinner 
before we need go. Well, then, about that chasm I had no senous difficulty in get 
bng out of it, for the very simple reason that I never was m it” 

“You never were m it?” 

“No, Watson, I never was m it My note to you was absolutdy genuine 1 had 
little doubt that 1 had come to the end of my career when I perceived the some 
what smister figure of the late Professor Monarty standing upon the nanow path 
way which led to safety. I read an mexorable purpose m his gray eyes. 1 exchanged 
some remarks with him, therefore, and obtamed his courteous permission to wnte 
the short note which you afterwards received. I left it with my ogarette-boac and my 
sbck, and I walked along the pathway, Monarty sbll at my beeb. When I reached 
the end I stood at bay. He drew no weapon, but he rushed at me and threw his long 
arms around me. He knew that his own game was up, and wasimly anxious to re¬ 
venge himself upon me. We tottered together upon the bnnk of the fall. I have 
some knowledge, however, of bantsn, or the Japanese system of wresthng, which has 
more than once been very useful to me. I slipped throu^ his gnp, and he with a 
homble scream kicked madly for a few seconds, and dawed the air with both his 
hands. But for all his efforts he could not get his balance, and over he went With 
my face over the bnnk, I saw him fell for a long way. Then he struck a rock, bounded 
off, and splashed mto the water.” 

I listeii^ with amaaement to this explanation, which Holmes delivered between 
the puffs of his cigarette. 

“But the tzacbi” I cned. T saw, with my own eyes, that two went down the path 
and xumt returned.” 

Tt came about m this way. The instant that the Professor had disappeared, it 
struck me what a really extiioidinani^ lucky chance Fate had placed m my way I 
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knew that Moriarty was nofthe only man who had sworn my death. Them were at 
least three others whose desire for vengeance upon me would only be incxeased by 
the death of their leader. They were all most dangerous men. One or other would 
certainly get me. On the other hand, if all the world was convinced that I was dead 
they would take Uberties, these men, they would soon lay themsdves open, and 
sooner or later I could destroy them. Then it would be time for me to announce 
that I was sbll in the land of the living. So rapidly does the brain act that I believe 
I had thought this all out before Professor Moriarty had reached the bottom of the 
Rdchenbach Fall. 

**l stood up and examined the rocky wall behind me. In your picturesque account 
of the matter, which I read with great interest some months later, you assert that 
the wall was sheer. That was not literally true. A few small footholds presented 
themselves, and there was some indication of a ledge. The cliff is so high that to 
climb it all was an obvious impossibility, and it was equally impossible to make my 
way along the wet path without leaving some tracks. I might, it is true, have reversed 
my boots, as I have done on similar occasions, but the sight of three sets of tracks in 
one direction would certainly have suggested a deception. On the whole, then, it 
was best that I should risk the climb. It was not a pleasant business, Watson. The 
fall roared beneath me. I am not a fanciful person, but I give you my word that I 
seemed to hear Moriarty's voice screaming at me out of the abyss. A mistake would 
have been fatal. More Aan once, as tufts of grass came out in my hand or my foot 
slipped in the wet notches of the rock, I thought that I was gone. But I struggled 
upward, and at last I readied a ledge several feet deep and covered with soft green 
moss, where I could lie unseen, in the most perfect comfort. There 1 was stretched, 
when you, my dear Watson, and all your following were investigating in the most 
sympathetic and inefiBcient manner the circumstances of my death. 

*'At last, when you had all formed your inevitable and totally erroneous conclu¬ 
sions, you departed for the hotel, and 1 was left alone. I had imagined that I had 
reached the end of my adventures, but a very unexpected occurrence showed me 
that there were surprises still in store for me. A huge rock, falling from above, 
boomed past me, struck the path, and bounded over into the chasm. For an instant 
I thought that it was an accident, but a moment later, looking up, I saw a man’s 
head against the darkening sky, and another stone struck the very le^ upon which 
I was stretehed, within a foot of my head. Of course, the meaning of this was ob¬ 
vious. Moriarty had not been alone. A confederate--and even that one glance had 
told me how dangerous a man that confederate was—had kept guard while the Pro- 
lessor had attacked me. From a distance, unseen by me, he had been a witness of 
his friend*s death and of my escape. He had waited, and then making his way round 
to the top of the cliff, he had endeavoured to succeed where his comrade had failed. 

did not take long to think about it, Watson. Again I saw that grim face look 
^’ver the dtS, and I knew that it was the precursor of anotiher stone. I scrambled 
down on to the path. I don’t think I could have done it in cold blood. It was a 
hundred times more difficult than getting up. But I had no time to think of the 
danger, for another stone sang past me as I hung by my hands from the edge of the 
^^ge. Halfway down I slipp^, but, by the blessing of God, I landed, tom and 
bleeding, upon the path. I took to my heds, did ten miles over the mountains in the 
darkness, and a week later I found mysdf in Florence, with the certainty that no 
in the worid knew what had beoc^ of me. 

**1 had only one confidant-my brother Mycroft. I owe you many apologies, my 
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dear Watnn, but it was aU-important that it should be thou^ I was dead, and it 
is quite certain that you would not have written so convincing an account of my 
un^py end bad you not youisdf thou^t Aat it was bue. Several times during die 
last three years I have taken up my pen to write to you, but always I feared lest your 
aSectionate regard fm me should tempt you to some indiscretion which would be¬ 
tray my secret For that reason I turned away from you tiiis evening when you upset 
my bo^ for I was m danger at the time, and any show of surprise and emotion 
upon your part might have drawn attention to my identity and led to the most 
deplorable and irreparable results. As to Mycroft, I had to confide in him in order 
to obtain the money which I needed. The course rf events in London did not tun so 
well as I had hoped, for the trial of the Moriarty gang left two of its most danger¬ 
ous members, my own most vindictive enemms, at liberty. I travelled for two yean 
in Tibet, therefore, and amused mysdf by visiting Lbassa, and spending some days 
with the head lama. You may have read of the remarkaUe exploiatioiis of a Nor¬ 
wegian named Sigerson, but I am sure that it never occurred to you that you were 
receiving news of your friend. I then passed thiou(di Persia, looked in at Mecca, and 
paid a short but interesting visit to toe Khalifri at Khartoum, the resulb of which I 
have communicated to the Foreign Office. Returning to France, I spent some 
months in a research mto the coal-tar derivatives, which I conducted in a laboratory 
at Montpellier, in the south of France. Having conduded this to my sabsfrKtkm 
and learning t^t only one of my enemies was now left in London, 1 was about to 
return when my movements were hastened by the news of this voy remarkable 
Park Lane Mystery, which not only appealed to me by its own merii^ but which 
seemed to offer some most peculiar personal opportunities. 1 came over at cmce to 
lamdon, called in my own person at Baker Stre^ threw Mrs. Hudson into violent 
hysterics, and found that Mycroft had preserved my rooms and my papers exactly 
as toey had always been. So it was, my dear Watson, that at two o’dcxh tcvday I 
found mysdf in my old armchair in my own cdd room, and only vrishing that I could 
have seen my old friend Watson in the otoer chair whidi he ^ so often adorned.” 

Such was the remarkable narrative to uhich I listened on that April evenmg-a 
narrative which would have been utterly mcredible to me had it not been confirmed 
by toe actual sight of the taU, spare figure and toe keen, eager face, whidi I had 
never thought to see again. In some manner he had learnt of my own sad bereave¬ 
ment, and his sympatoy was shown in his manner mther than in his wwds. ”Woik 
is toe best anti^ to sorrow, my dear Watson,* said he; "and I have a piece of 
woto for us both to-night whito, if we can bring it to a snocsssful oondusion, will 
in itsdf justify a man’s life on this idaneL* In vain I begged him to tell me mcae. 
*You win hear and see enough before morning,” he answered. *We have toree yeais 
of toe past to discuss. Let that suffice until half-past ninc^ when we start upon the 
notable adventure of the empty house.” 

It was indeed like old times when, at that hour, I found mysdf seated beside him 
in a hansom, my revdver in my pocket, and the tosiU of adventure in my heart 
Holmes was cold and stem and silent. As the ^eam of the street-lamps flash^ upon 
his austere features, I saw that his 1 »ows were drawn down in tooughf and his thin 
lips compressed. I knew not what wild beast we were alwot to hunt down in the 
dark jun^e of criminal Londcm, but I was well assured, from the bearing of this 
master huntsman, that toe adventure was a most grave one-while the sardonic 
smile which cccasionally broke through his ascetic gloom boded little good for the 
object of our quest 
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I had im ag in e d that we idbe bonnd foi Baker Street, but Holmes stopped the cab 
at die oomer of Cavendidi Square. I observed that as he stepped out be gave a most 
sea r ch i ng glance to right and left, and at every subsequent street comer he took the 
utmost pains to assure tiiat he was not followed. Our route was certainly a singular 
one. Holmes’s knowledge of die byways of London was extraordiiuury, and on this 
occasion he passed rapidly and with an assured step duough a network of mews and 
stables, the very enstenoe of which I had never known. We emerged at last into a 
small road, lined with old, ^oomy houses, which led us into Mandiester SbeeL and 
so to Blandfmd Street Here he turned swifdy down a narrow passage, passed 
through a wooden g^te into a deserted yard, and then opened widi a key the back 
door of a house. We entered together, and he closed it bdiind us. 

The place was pi^ dark, but it was evident to me diat it was an empty house. 
Our feet creaked and cradded over die bare planking, and my outstretched hand 
touched a wall from which the paper was hanging in ribbons. Hchnes’s cold, thin 
fingers dosed round my wrist and M me forward down a long hall, until I dimly saw 
the murky fanlight over the door. Here Holmes turned suddenly to the righ^ and 
we found oursdves in a large, square, empty room, heavfly shadowed in the comers, 
but famdy ht in the centre faom the lights oi die street beyond. There was no lamp 
near, and the window was thick with dust, so that we could only just discern each 
odi^s figures within, hfy companion put his hand upon my shoulder and hu bps 
dose to my ear. 

‘Do you know where we are?” he whispered. 

"Surdy that is Baker Street,” I answered, stating through the dim window. 

”Exacdy. We are in Camden House, which stands opposite to our own old 
quarters.” 

"But why are we here?” 

"Because it commands so excellent a view of that picturesque pile. Mij^t I 
trouble you, my dear Watson, to draw a litde nearer to the window, taking every 
precaution not to show yoursdf, and then to locdc up at our (dd room»-die starting- 
pomt of so many of your litde faiiy-tales? We wiD see if my diree yean tit absence 
have entirdy ta^ away my power to surprise you.” 

1 crept forward and look^ across at the familiar window. As my eyes fdl upon 
it, I gave a gasp and a cry of anunement. The blind was down, and a strong light 
was burning in the room. The shadow of a man who was seated in a diair within 
was thrown fa hard, black oudine upon the luminous s creen of the window. There 
was no mistaking the poise of the head, the squareness of the shoulders, the sharp¬ 
ness of die features. The face was turned half-round, and the effect was diat of one 
of those black silhouettes which our grandparents loved to frame. It was a perfect 
leprodncthm of Hcdmes. So amaaed was I diat I threw out my hand to make sure 
that the man himsdf was standing beside me. He was quivering irith silent laughter. 
"Wdl?”saidhe. 

"Good heavensi” I crfed. "It is matvclloos.” 

"I trust that age doth not wither nor custom stale my infinite variety,” said he, 
■nd I tecognfaed in his voice die joy and pride sdndh die artat taka in his own 
elation. "It leaDy it rathalike me^ it it not?” 

"I diould be prqi a ied to swear ^t it wu ycm.” 

"The credit ii &e execution it dne to Monsieur Oscar Meunier, of Grenoblcv 
who (pent some days in dotng the monhiing. It is a bust in was. The rest I arranged 
mytdf doting tny visit to Bate Street this aftemoon.” 
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“BotE^iy?" 

‘‘Beamed my dear Watson, I had the strongest possible reason for wishing certain 
peofde to Ounk that I was there when I was reaOy elsendieie" 

"And yon thouj^t the rkhos were watched?" 

"I kn€w that foey were watched.” 

*Bywhom7" 

"By my old enemies, Watson. By the charming society whose leader lies in the 
Reichenhach FaQ. You must remember that they knew, and only they knew, that 
I was still alive. Sooner or later they believed that I diould come bade to my roomsi 
They watched them contmuousiy, and this morning foey saw me arrive.” 

"How do you know?” 

"Because I recognized their sentind when 1 glanced out of my window. He is a 
harmless enough fellow, Parker by name, a garroter by trader and a remarkable per¬ 
former upon the jew's-harp. I car^ nothing for him. But I cared a great deal for the 
much mme formidable person who was behind him, the bosom friend of Monarty, 
toe man who drrqiped the rocks over the cliff, the most cunmng and dangerous 
criminal in London. That is the man who is after me to-night, Watson, and that 
is the man who is quite unaware that we are after him.” 

My friend’s plans were gradually revealing toemsdves. From this convenient re¬ 
treat, toe watchers were bemg watched and the trackers tracked. That angular 
toadow up yonder was the bait, and we were the hunters. In silence we stood to- 
getoer in toe darkness and watched the hurrying figures who passed and rqiassed 
in fermt of us. Hdmes was silent and motionless; but I could foU that he was keenly 
alerL and that his eyes were fixed intently upon the stream of passers-by. It was a 
bleak and boisterous night, and toe wmd whistled shrilly down the long street. 
Many people were movmg to and fro, most of them mufiSd m their coats and cra¬ 
vats. Once or twice it seemed to me that I had seen the same figure before, and I 
especially noticed two men who appeared to be shdtenng themselves from the wind 
in the doorway (ff a house some distance up the street. 1 tried to draw my compan¬ 
ion’s attention to them; but he gave a little ejaculation of impatience, and continued 
to stare into the street. More than rmce he fidgeted wito his feet and tapped rapidly 
with his fingen upon toe wall. It was evident to me that he was becoming uneasy, 
and tout his plans were not working out altogether as he had hoped. At last, as mid- 
ni^t approached and toe street gradually cleared, he paced up and down the room 
in nncontnfflable agitation. 1 was about to make some remark to him, when I raised 
my eyes to toe lighted window, and agam ei^enenced almost as great a surprise as 
bdore. I dnbhed Holmes’s arm, and pointed upward. 

"The shadow has movedl” I cned. 

It was mdeed no longer toe profile, but the bark, which was turned towards os 

Hiree years had certainly not smoothed toe asperities of his temper or his im¬ 
patience with a less active in^igenoe than his own. 

"Of course it has moved,” said he. "Am I such a farcical bungler, Watson, that I 
should erect an obrious dummy, and expect toat some of the sharpest men m 
Europe would be deooved by it? We have been in tois room two hours, and Mrs 
Hndm has made some change in that figure eight times, or once in every quarto 
of an hour. She wenkt it ficom the front, so that ha shadow may never be seen. Ahl” 
He drew hi his breato wito a shrill, excited intake. In toe dim light I saw his head 
torown forward, his whole attitude rigid with attention. Outsit toe street was 
absoluh^ desert Those two men m^t still be cronehing in the doorway, but I 
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could no longer see them, itll was stQl and daik, save only that brilliant ydlow 
screen in front of us with &e black figure outlined upon ib centre. Again in die 
utter silence I heard that thin, sibilant note which spoke of intense suppressed exr 
citement. An instant later he pulled me badk into the blackest comer of the room, 
and I felt his warning hand upon my lips. The fingers which clutched me were 
quivering. Never had I known my friend more moved, and yet the dark street still 
stretched londy and motionless More us. 

But suddenly I was aware of that which his keener senses had already distin* 
guxshed. A low, stealthy sound came to my ears, not from the direction of Baker 
Street, but from the back of the very house in which we lay concealed. A door 
(^ened and shut. An instant later steps crept down the passage-steps which were 
meant to be silent, but which reverberated harshly through the empty house. 
Holmes crouched back against the wall, and I did the same^ my hand closing upon 
the handle of my revolver. Peering through the gloom, I saw frie vague outline of a 
man, a shade blacker than the blackness of the open door. He stood for an instant, 
and then he crept forward, crouching, menacing, into the room. He was within 
three yards of us, this sinister figure, and I had braced myself to meet his spnng, 
before 1 realized that he had no idea of our presence. He passed close beside us, 
stole over to the window, and very sofdy and noiselessly rais^ it for half a foot. As 
he sank to the level of ftis opening, the light of the street, no longer dimmed by 
the dusty glass, fell full upon his face. The man seemed to be beside himself with 
excitement. His two eyes shone like stars, and his features were working convul¬ 
sively. He was an elderly man, with a thin, projecting nose, a high, bald forehead, 
and a huge grizzled moustache. An opera hat was pushed to the back of his head, 
and an evening dress shirt-front gleamed out through his open overcoat. His face 
was gaunt and swarthy, scored with deep, savage lines. In his hand he carried what 
appeared to be a sticl^ but as he laid it down upon the floor it gave a metallic 
clang. Then from the pocket of his overcoat he drew a bulky object, and he busied 
himself in some task which ended with a loud, sharp dick, as if a spring or bolt 
had fallen into ib place. Still kneeling upon the floor he bent forward and threw all 
his weight and strength upon some lever, with die result that there came a long, 
whirling, grinding noise, ending once mote in a powerful dick. He straightoed 
himself then, and I saw that what he held in his hand was a sort of ^n, widi a 
curiously misshapen butt. He opened it at the breech, put something in, and 
snapped the breech-lock. Then, crouching down, he rested the end of the 
upon the ledge of the open window, and I saw his long mousbche droop over the 
stock and his eye g^eam as it peered along the sii^b. I heard a litde sigh of sa^ 
faction as he cuddled the butt into his shoulder, and saw that amazing br^ the 
black m an on the ydlow ground, standing clear at the end of his fores^ht. Fot an 
insbnt he was rigid and motionless. Then his finger tightened on flie trigger. There 
was a strange; loud whiz and a long, silvery tinkle of broken glass. At that instant 
Holmes sprang like a tiger on to the marksman^s bade, and hurled him flat 
bis face. He was up ggn™ hi a moment; and with convulsive strength he seized 

Hohnes Ae Awat, Iwt I stiuck him on dje head witJi a»e butt «rf my levolw, 
and he dwpped again 1^ the floor. IM upon him, and as I hdd him my comrade 

blew a dirill call i^on a udtkde. There was ft* eJatter of mimiug feel upon ft* 
pavement, and two policemen in nnifoim, wift one ^in-doftes detective rushed 
through the front entrance and into fte room. 

That yon, Lestiad*?” said Hdmes. 
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*Ye\Mr.I]o]ioes.I tookflie{o)>mj«df. Ifs good toseeyottbadcia Londoo, sir* 

*1 yon want a UtOe anoffidal hdp. Thiee undetected mniden in one yeat 
won't do^ Lesbade. But yon handled the Mdesey Mystety wiBi ten Bian your usual 
—that's to say, yon handled it fairly wcB." 

We had ^ risen to our feet, our prisoner breathing hard, with a stalwart con* 
stable on eadi side of him. Already a few loiterers had begun to collect in the street. 
Holmes 8tqq;>ed up to Bie window, dosed it, aird dropped the blinds. Lesbade had 
produced two canoes, and the pr^cemen had uncovered Bieir lanterns. I was able 
at last to have a good look at our prisoner. 

It was a bemendottsly virile and yet sinister tece whidi was turned towards ns. 
With the brow of a phflosopher alxm and the jaw of a sensualist bdow, Bie man 
must have started wiBi great capacities for good or for evil. But one could not look 
upon his cmd blue eyes, with their dtor^g, cynical hds, or upon the fierce aggres¬ 
sive nose and the tineatenmg, deqvlined brow, witiiout reading Nature's plainest 
danger-signals. He todk no heed of any of us, but his eyes were fixed upon Holmes's 
fsce with an expression in udiich hatred and amazement were equally blended 
*Yon fiaidl” he kept on muttering. ‘You dever, dever fiendl” 

“Ah, Colcmdl'' said Hdmes, arranging his rumpled collar. “‘Journeys end in 
lovers' meetings,' as the old play says. I don't think I have had the {deasure of seemg 
you since you favoured me with tiiose attentions as I lay on the ledge above tiie 
Rdchenba^ FaU.” 

The cdrmd still stared at my ftiend like a man in a trance. “You cunning; cun¬ 
ning fiendr was all that be codd say. 

*1 have not mbodnced yon yet;“ said Holmes. “This, gentiemen, is Colond Se¬ 
bastian Moran, once of Her Msjc^s Indian Army, and the best heavy-game shot 
tiiat our Eastern Emphe has ever ponced. I bdicw I am cmect, Ckdond, m say¬ 
ing tiiat your bag of tigen still remains unrivaOed?'' 

The fierce dd man said notiUng, but still glared at my companion. Witb his 
savage eyes and bristling moustache he was wonderfuDy lilx a tiger hunself. 

T wonder tiiat my very simpile stratagem could deceive so dd a shtkuri," said 
Hdmes. “It most be very familiar to yon. Have you not tethered a young kid 
tmder a t^ lain above it with your rifle; and waited for tiie bait to bring op your 
tiger? Hiis empty house is my tree; and yon are my tiger. You have possibly had 
oi|to guns in reserve in case tihere should be several tigers, or m tiie unlikdysuppo- 
tition of your own aim fafling yon. Thes^*'he pointed around, “ate my other guns 
The paialld is esact" 

Ctitend Mman qitang forward witii a snarl of rage, but the constables dragged 
him hack.'The fury ripon his face was terriUe to lode at 

confess that yon had one small surprise for me," said Holmes. “I did not 

antic^te tint you would yooisdf make use of this empty house and this converuent 

front window. I had im ag ine d yon as operating from ^ street; where my fnend 
iMbade and his merry men were awaiting you. Witii that exception, all Imb gone 
as I expected." 

Cdond Moran turned to the official detective. 

“Yon may or may not have just cause for arresting me," said be, “but at least 
there can he no reason why I dwidd submit to tiie gibes of this person. If I am 
in the hands of tiie law, let tiihigi be done in a tegal way." 

"Wdl, timfs reasonable enoui^" said Lmtasde. “Nothhig fhttiier you h*** 
to say, Mr. Hohnes, before we go?" 
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Holmes had picked op dft powerful amgan from rfie floor, and was *a«iiiiniiig 
its mechanism. 

“An admirable and unique weapon," said he, “noiseless and of tremendous 
power: I knew Von Herder, rfie blind German mechanic, who coiutructed it to the 
Older of the late Pnrfessor Monattp. For years I have bm aware of its existence, 
though I have never before had the opportunity of handling it. I commend it very 
specially to your attention, Lestrade, and also the bullets wfaidi fit it.” 

“You can trust us to look after that, Mr. Holmes,” said Lesbade, as die whole 
party moved towards the dom. “Anything further to say?” 

"Only to arfc what charge yon intend to prefer?” 

“What charge, sir? Why, of course, the attempted murder of Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes.” 

“Not so, Lestrade. I do not propose to appear m die matter at all. To you, and 
to you only, bdongs die credit of the remarkable arrest which you have effected. 
Yes, Lestrade, I congratulate youl With your usual happy mixture of cunning and 
audacity, you have got him.” 

"Got himi Got whom, Mr. Hdmes?” 

“The man that the whole force has been seeking m vain-Golond Sebastian 
Moran, who shot die Honourable Ronald Adair with an expanding bullet from an 
air-gun dirough the open window of the second-floor front of No. 4x7 Park Lane, 
upon the thirbedi of last month. Hut’s the charge, Lestrade. And now, Watson, 
if you can endure the draught from a broken window, I think that half an hour 
in my study over a dgar may affmd yon some prc^table amusement” 

Our old chamben had been left unchanged through the supervision of Mycroft 
Holmes and die immediate care of Mrs. Hudson. As 1 entered I saw, it is true; an 
unwonted bdmess, but die old landmarks were all in their place. There were the 
chemical corner and the aod-stamed, deal-topped table. There upon a shelf was 
the row formidable scrap-boda and books of reference which many of our 
fellow-atizens would have bm so ^d to bum. The diagrams, the viohn-case, and 
die pipe-rack-even the Persian sl^iper whidi contained the tobacco-all met my 
eyes as I i^oed round me. There were two occupants of die room-one; Mrs. 
Hudson, who beamed upon ns bodi as we entered—die other, the strange dummy 
which 1^ played so important a part in the evening’s adventures. It was a wax- 
coloured model of my friend, so admirably done that it was a perfect fecsimile. It 
stood on a small pedestal table with an old dressing-gown of Holmes’s so draped 
round it that die illusion from the street was absolutdy pofect 

“I hope you observed aU precautkms, Mrs. Hudson?” said Holmes. 

“1 went to it on my knees, sit, yust as you fold me.” 

“Excdlent. You canied the diing out very wdl. Did yon observe where die 
huHet went?" 

“Yes, nr. Pm afeaid it has spoilt your beaotffnl bust, for it passed ri^^t diro^ 
the head and flattened itself on the wall. 1 pidced it vip from the carpet Here it isl” 

Holmes heM it out to me. “A soft revolver bullet, as yon perceive; Watson. 
There’s genius in diaL ^ wlw woidd expect to find sudi a diing fired from an air- 
^n? An light, Mn. Hudson. I am much obliged fat your asnstanoe. And now, 
” atsoQ, let me see you in your dd seat once mme; fw there are several points 
whirfi I diould like to disonss with you.” 
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He had ifafown c£ the seedy frockcoat» and now he was the Holmes of old in 
the motise*colouxed dressing-gown which he took from his e£Sgy. 

old shikarTs nerves have not lost their steadiness, nor his eyes their keen¬ 
ness,'* said he, with a laugh, as he inspected the shattered forehead of his bust. 

'Tlomb in the middle of the ba^ of the head and smack through the brain. 
He was the best shot in India, and I expect that there are few better in London. 
Have you heard the name?" 

"No, I have not." 

"Well, wdl, such is fame! But, then, if 1 remember right, you had not heard 
the name of Professor James Moriarty, who had one of the great brains of the 
century. Just give me down my index of biographies from the shelf." 

He turned over the pages lazily, leaning back in his chair and blowing great 
clouds from his cigar. 

"My collection of M's is a fine one," said he. "Moriarty himself is enough to 
make any letter illustrious, and here is Morgan the poisoner, and Merridew of 
abominable memory, and Mathews, who knocked out my left canine in the waiting- 
room at Charing Cross, and, finally, here is our friend of to-night." 

He handed over the book, and 1 read: 

Moran, Sebastian, Colonel Unemployed. Formerly rst Bangalore Pioneers. 
Bom London, 1840. Son of Sir Augustus Moran, C.B., once British Minister 
to Persia. Educated Eton and Oxford. Served in Jowaki Campaign, Afghan 
Campaign, Charasiab (despatches), Sherpur, and Cabul. Author of Heavy 
Game of the Western Himalayas (1881); Three Months in the Jungle 
(1884). Address: Conduit Street. Clubs: The Anglo-Indian, the Tanker- 
viUe, the Bagatelle Card Club. 

On the margin was written, in Holmes's precise hand: 

The second most dangerous man in London. 

"This is astonishing," said 1 , as 1 handed back Ihe volume. 'The man's career 
is that of an honourable soldier." 

Tt is tme," Holmes answered. "Up to a certain point he did well. He was always 
a man of iron nerve, and the story is still told in India how he crawled down a drain 
after a wounded man-eating tig^. There are some trees, Watson, which grow to 
a certain height, and then suddenly develop some unsightly eccentricity. You will 
see it often in humans. I have r theory that the individual repr^ts in his develop¬ 
ment die whole procession of his ancestors, and that such a sudden turn to good or 
evil stands for some strong influence which came into the line of his pedigree. The 
person becomes, as it were, the epitome of the history of his own family." 

"It is sozdy rather fanciful." 

"Wdl, I don't insist up<m it. Whatever the cause, Colonel Moian began to go 
wrong. Without any open scandal, he still made India too hot to hold him. He 
rethed, came to Loi^on, and again acquired an evil name. It was at diis time that 
he was sou^t out by Professor Moriarty, to whcmi for a time he was chief of the 
, staff. Moriariy supplied him liberally with money, and used him only in one or 
iwo very high-dass lobs, which no ordinary criminal could have undertaken. You 

sluqr. have some recoQecto of the death of Mrs. Stewart, of Lauder, in 1887. Ndr 

I am sure Moran was at the bottom of it, but nothing could be i»oved. So 
deveriy was ffie colox^l Concealed that, even when the Moriarty was broken 
we could not incrhninate him. You remember at that date^ wh^ 1 called upon 
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you in your tooms, how I pll up the shutten for fear of air-isuns? No doubt you 
thought me fanciful. I knew exactly what I was doing, for I knew of the 
of this remarkable gun, and I knew also that one of the best shots in the world 
would be behind it When we were in Switzerland he followed us with Moriarty, 
and it was undoubtedly he who gave me that evil five minutes on the Reichenbach 
ledge. 

'Tou may think that I read the papers with some attention during my sojourn 
m France, on the look-out for any chance of laying him by the heels. So long as 
he was free in London, my life would really not have be^ worth living. Night 
and day the shadow would have been over me, and sooner or later his chance must 
have come. AVhat could I do? I could not shoot him at sight, or I should myself 
be in the dock. There was no use appealing to a magistrate. They cannot interfere 
on the strength of what would appear to them to be a wild suspicion. So 1 could 
do nothing. But I watched the criminal news, knowing that sooner or later I should 
get him. Then came the death of this Ronald Adair. My chance had come at last. 
Knowing what I did, was it not certain that Colonel Moran had done it? He had 
played cards with the lad, he had followed him home from the club, he had shot 
him through the open window. There was not a doubt of it. The bullets alone are 
enough to put his bead in a noose. I came over at once. I was seen by the sentinel, 
who would, I knew, direct the coloners attention to my presence. He could not 
fail to connect my sudden return with his crime, and to be terribly alaimed. I was 
sure that he would make an attempt to get me out of the way at once, and would 
bnng round his murderous weapon for that purpose. 1 left him an ex^lent mark 
in the window, and, having warned the police liiat they might be needed—by the 
way, Watson, you spotted their presence in that doorway with unerring accuracy— 
I took up what seemed to me to be a judicious post for observation, never dream¬ 
ing that he would choose the same spot for his attack. Now, my dear Watson, does 
anything remain for me to explain?*’ 

*'Yes,” said I. *'You have not made it clear what was Colonel Moran’s motive 
m murdenng the Honourable Ronald Adair?” 

*'Ahl my dear Watson, there we come into those realms of conjecture, where 
the most logical mind may be at fault. Each may form his own hypothesis upon 
the present evidence, and yours is as likdy to be conect as mine.” 

“You have formed one, then?” 

“1 think that it is not difficult to explain the facts. It came out in evidence that 
Colonel Moran and young Adair had, between them, won a considerable amount 
of money. Now, Moran undoubtedly played foul—of that 1 have long been aware. 
1 believe that on the day of the murder Adair had discovered that Moran was cheat¬ 
ing. Very likdy he had spoken to him privately, and had threatened to expose him 
unless he voluntarily resigned his membership erf the club, and promised not to play 
cards again. It is unlikely that a youngster like Adair would at once make a hideous 
scandal by exposing a wdl known man so much older than himself. Probably he 
acted as 1 suggest. The exclusion from his dubs would mean ruin to Moran, who 
lived by his ill*gotten card-gains. He therefore murdered Adair, who at the time 
endeavouring to work out how much money he should himself return, since he 
could not profit by his partner’s foul play. He locked the door lest the ladies should 
saiprise him and insist upon knowing what he was doing with these names and 
corns. Will it pass?” 

“1 have no doubt that you have hit upon the truth.” 
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*lt will be veri6ed or disproved at the trial. Meanwhile, come what may, Cdond 
Moran will trouble us no more. The famous air-gun of Von Herder will embellish 
die Scodand Yard Museum, and once again Mr. Sherlock Holmes is free to devote 
his life to examining those interesting litde problems which the complex life of 
London so plentifully presents."' 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE NORWOOD BUILDER 

‘Taoss the point of view of the criminal expert," said Mr. Sherlock Holmes, 
'^London has become a singularly uninteresting city since the death of the late 
lamented Professor Moriarty." 

can hardly think that you would find many decent citizens to agree with you," 
I answered. 

‘•Wdl, wdl, I must not be selfish," said he, with a smile, as he pushed back his 
chair from the breakfast-table. “The community is certainly the gainer, and no one 
the loser, save the poor out-of-work specialist, whose occupation has gone. With 
that man in the fidd, one's morning paper presented infinite possibilities. Often 
it was only the smallest trace, Watson, the faintest indication, and yet it was enough 
to tdl me diat the great malignant brain was there, as the gentlest tremors of the 
edges <rf the web remind one of the foul spider which lurks in the centre. Petty 
thefts, wanton assaults, purposdess outrage—to the man who held the clue all could 
be worked into one coimected whole. To the scientific student of the higher crimi¬ 
nal world, no capital in Europe offered the advantages which London then pos¬ 
sessed. But now—" He shrugged his shoulders in humorous deprecation of the 
state of things which he had himsdf done so much to produce. 

At the time of which I speak. Holmes had been back for some months, and 1 
at his request had sold my practice and returned to share the old quarters in Baker 
Street. A young doctor, named Vemer, had purchased my small Kensington prac¬ 
tice^ and given with astonishingly little demur the highest price that I ventured 
to ask--an incident which only explained itself some years later, when I found 
that Vemer was a distant relation of Holmes, and that it was my friend who had 
really found the money. 

Oisr months of partnership had not been so uneventful arhe had stated, for 1 
find, on looking over my notes, that diis period indudes the case of the papers 
of exJPiesident Murillo, and also the shocking affair of the Dutch steamship Fries- 
btnd, whidi so nearly cost us both our lives. His cold and proud nature was always 
averse, however, from anything in the shape of public applause, and he bound me 
in the most stitegent terms to say no further word cf himself, his methods, or his 
suocesses-a prohftition which, as I have explained, has only now been removed. 

Mr. Sheilodc Holmes was leaning back in his chair ufdr his whimsical protest, 
end was unfolding his morning paper in a leisurely fashion, when our attention was 
iuieHed by a tremendous ring at the beS, followed immediatdiy by a hollow drum¬ 
ming soui^, as if someone were beating on Uie outer door with his fist As it 
cqi^aied these came a tnmulttsoos rush into the hall, rapid feet clattered up the 
SEtair, and an faitlant later a wild-eyed and frantic young man, pale, didievdled, and 
pallrftafhig, bmst hito rise room. Helocdced from one to rise other of us, and und^ 
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our gaze of mquixy he bedme consaous that some apology was needed for this 
unceremonious entry. 

“Fm sorry, Mr. Holmes/* he cned *Tou mustn't blame me I am nearly mad 
Mr Holmes, I am the unhappy John Hector McFarlane ” 

He made the announcement as if die name alone would explain both his visit and 
Its manner, but I could see, by my companion's unresponsive face, that it meant no 
more to him than to me. 

“Have a cigarette, Mr. McFarlane” said he, pushing his case across “I am sure 
that, with your symptoms, my friend Dr Watson here would prescribe a sedahve 
The weather has been so very warm these last few days Now, if you fed a little 
more composed, I should be glad if you would sit down in that chair, and tdl 
us very slowly and quietly who you are, and what it is that you want You mentioned 
your name, as if I should recognize it, but I assure you that, beyond the obvious 
facts that you are a bachelor, a soliator, a Freemason, and an asthmatic, I know 
nothing whatever about you ” 

Familiar as I was with my friend's methods, it was not difficult for me to follow 
deduebons, and to observe the untidiness of atbre the sheaf of legal papers, 
the watch-charm, and the breathing which had prompted them Our client, how¬ 
ever, stared in amazement 

*Tes, I am all that, Mr Holmes, and, in addition, I am the most unfortunate 
man at this moment in London For heaven's sake, don't abandon me, Mr Holmes’ 

If they come to arrest me before I have finished my story, make them give me bme, 
so that I may tdl you the whole buth I could go to jail happy if I knew that you 
were worfang for me outside 

‘‘Arrest youl" said Holmes ‘This is really most grab-^most mtcresbng On what 
charge do you expect to be arrested^” 

“Upon the charge of murdering Mr Jonas Oldacre, of Lower Norwood 
My companion's expressive face showed a sympathy which was not, I am afraid, 
enbrcly unmixcd with satisfaction 

“Dear me/' said he, “it was only this moment at breakfast that I was saying 
to my friend. Dr Watson, that sensational cases had disappeared out of our pap^ ” 
Our visitor stretched forward a quivering hand and picked up the Daily Tele- 
graph, which shll lay upon Holmes's knee 
“If you had look^ at it, sir, you would have seen at a glance what the emnd is 
on which I have come to you this morning I fed as if my name and my misfortone 
must be in every man's mouth “ He turned it over to expose the central 
it IS, and with your permission I will read it to you Listen to this, Mr Holmes 
The headlines are ‘Mystenous AflFair at Lower Norwood Disappwrance of^efi 
Known Builder Suspicion of Murder and Arson A Clue to the Cnminal j® 
the clue which they are already following, Mr Holmes, and I know that it leads 
infallibly to me I have been followed from London Bndge Station, and 1 am sure 
that they arc only waiting for the warrant to arrest me It will break my mother s 
heart-it will break her heartl'* He wrung his hands m an agony of apprehension, 
and swayed backward and forward m his chair 
I looked with interest upon this man, who was accused of being the perpebator 
a crime of violence He was flaxen-haiicd and handsome, in a washed-out negative 
fashion, With fnghtened blue eyes, and a clean-shaven face, with a weak, sensitive 
mouth Hw age may have been about twenty^cven, his dress and bearing that ot 
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a gentteauin. From the pocket of his hg^t summer overcoat protruded tiie bundle 
of indorsed papers which proclaimed his profession 
'We must use what time we have,” said Holmes. "Watson, would you have the 
kindness to take the paper and to read the paragraph m quesbon?” 

Underneath the vigorous headlines which our client h^ quoted, 1 read the fol¬ 
lowing suggesbve narrative: 

"Late last night, or early this morning, an incident occurred at Lower Nor¬ 
wood which points, it is feared, to a serious crime Mr Jonas Oldacre is a well 
known resident of that suburb, where he has earned on his business as a 
builder for many years Mr Oldacre is a bachelor, fifty-two years of age, and 
hves in Deep Dene House, at the Sydenham end of the road of that name. 
He has had the reputabon of being a man of eccentnc habits, secretive and 
rebnng. For some years he has pracbcally withdrawn from the business, in 
which he is said to have massed considerable wealth. A small bmber-yard 
sbll exists, however, at the back of the house, and last night, about twdve 
o’clock, an alarm was given that one of the stacks was on fire The engines 
were soon upon the spot, but the dry wood burned with great fuiy, and it 
was impossible to arrest the conflagration until the stack had been entirely 
consumed Up to this point the incident bore the appearance of an ordinary 
acadent, but fresh indicabons seem to point to senous crime Surprise was 
expressed at the absence of the master of the establishment from the scene 
of the fire, and an inquiry followed, which showed that he had disappeared 
from the house. An examinabon of his room revealed that the bed had not 
been slept in, that a safe which stood in it was open, that a number of im¬ 
portant papers were scattered about the room, and finally, that there were 
signs of a murderous struggle, slight traces of blood being found within 
the room, and an oaken walking-sbck, which also showed stains of blood 
upon the handle. It is known that Mr Jonas Oldacre had received a late 
visitor m his bedroom upon that night, and the stick found has been identi¬ 
fied as the property of this person, who is a young London solicitor named 
John Hector McFarlane, )unior partner of Ciaham and McFarlane, of 426 
Gresham Bufldmgs, E C. The pohee believe diat they have evidence m 
tfaar possession which supplies a very convincing mobve for the enme^ and 
altogebier it cannot be doubted that sensational developments will follow 
"LATXE.-It is rumoured as we go to press that Mr. John Hector McFarlane 
has actually been arrested on the charge of the murder of Mr Jonas Oldacre 
Itisatleast certain that a warrant has been issued. There have been further 
and sinister developments m the investigation at Norwood. Besides the signs 
of a strugsde in the room of the unfortunate builder it is now known that the 
French windows of his bedroom (which is on the ground floor) were found 
to be open, that there were marks as if some bulky object had been dragged 
across to wood-pile, and, finally, it is asserted that chaned remains have 
been found among the charcoal ashes of the fire. The police theory is that 
a most sensational enme has been committed, that the victim was dubbed to 
deadi m bis own bedroom, his papers rifled, and his dead body dragged aaoss 
to the wopd^stadk, which was ignited so as to hide afl traces of the enme 

The conduct of the criminal investigation has been left in the experienced 
hands of Inspector Lestrade, of Scotknd Yard, who is fbDowmg up the dues 
With his accustomed energy and sagacity ” 
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Sheriodc Holmes Intene^wiUi closed eyes and fingert^ togedier to tibis tenuric- 
able account 

"The case has certamhr some pomts of interest” said he, m his languid 
'’Majr I ad^ in tiie first bfr. Md^ailane^ how it is tiiat you are still at libaty, 
since there appears to be enough evidence to justify your arxest?” 

liveat Tonington Lodg^ Bladcheadi, with my parents, Mr. Holmes, but last 
night having to do business very late with Mr. Jonas Oldact^ 1 stayed at an hotd 
in Norwood, and came to my business from there. 1 knew nothing of this aga»r 
until I was in die train, when I read what you have just heard. I at once saw the 
h(»rible danger of my positioa, and I hurried to pot die case mto your hands. 1 have 
no doubt that I should have bm arrested ether at my ety o£oe or at my home. A 
man followed me from London Bridge Statkm, and 1 have no doubt— Great 
heaveni what is that?” 

It was a dang of die bdl, foQowed instantly 1 ^ heavy steps upon the stair A 
moment later, our old fnend Lestrade appeared m the dootw^. Ove his sboulde 1 
caught a glimpse of one or two uniformed policemen outside. 

*Mr. Jdm Hector M^adanO?” said Lestrade. 

Our unfortunate dieit rose with a ghasdy fece. 

”1 arrest you for the wilful muida of Mr. Jonas Oldacre, of Lower Norwood.” 

MdP'arlane turned to us with a gesture oi despair, and sank mto his chmr once 
mme like (me who is crushed. 

“One moment; Lestrade^” said Holmes. “Half an hour more or less can make no 
diSerence to you, and the gendeman was about to give us an account of this very 
mteresting af^, whidi might aid ns m cteanng it up.” 

“I think there will be no difficulty m deanng it up,” said I,estrade, gmnly. 

“None the less, with your permission, I should be much mterested to bear his ac¬ 
count.” 

“Wdl, Mr. H(dmes, it is difficult fear me to refuse yon anydiing, for you have 
been of use to the fom once or twice m the past, and we owe you a good turn 
at Scotland Yard,” said Lestrade. “At the same tune I most remam widi my prisoner, 
and 1 am bound to warn hnn that anything he may say will appear m evidence 
agamsthim.” 

“I wish nothing better,” said our dient “All 1 ask is that you should hear and 
recognize die absdute truth.” 

lestrade looked at his watch. “Ill give you half an hour,” said he. 

“I must ei^am first,” said McFadane; “that 1 knew nodiing (rf Mr. Jonas Old- 
acre. His was fanwliar to me; for many years ago my parents were acquamted 
with him, but they drifted apart I was very much suipns^ therefore, when yester¬ 
day, about three o’doch in die afternoon, he walked into my office m die aty. But I 
was still more astonished when he told me the (ibject of his visit He had m his hand 
aeveral dmets ot a notdmds, cov^ with scribbled wntmg-here they are-«nd he 
laid them (m my table. 

“'Here is my will,' said he. 'I want you, Mr. Mifarlane, to cast it into proper 
legal diape. 1sit here while you do so.’ 

”I set mysdf to copy it; and you can ima^ne my astonishment when I found 
diat, with some reservations, he had left all bis property to me. He ww a strange 
htde feiiet 4 ilw mow, with white eyelashes, and when I looked op at him I found 
l>ia keoi gray eyes find upon me with an amused eapressicm. I could hardly bdieve 
my oam senses as I read the terms of die wfil; bat he e xpl ai ne d that he was a bodw- 
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lor with hardly any Imng rdabon, that he had known my parents m his youth, and 
that he had always heard me as a very deserving young man, and was assured that 
his money would be in worthy hands. Of course, I could only stammer out my 
thanks The wiH was duly finished, signed, and witnessed by my desk. This is it on 
the blue paper, and these slips, as I have ex|damed, ate the rough draft Mr. Jonas 
Oldaae then informed me t^t there were a number of documents-buildmg leases, 
bde^eeds, mortgages, scnp, and so forth—which it was necessary that I should see 
and understand He said that his mmd would not be easy until the whole thing was 
settled, and he begged me to come out to his house at Norwood that night, brnig- 
mg the wiU with me, and to arrange matters 'Remember, my boy, not one word to 
your parents about the affair until everything is settled We wdl keep it as a little 
surprise for them ’ He was very insistent upon this pomt, and made me promise it 
faithfully. 

“You can imagine, Mr. Holmes, that I was not m a humour to refuse him any¬ 
thing dut he might asL He was my benefactor, and all my desire was to carry out 
his wishes in every particular. I sent a telegram home, therefore, to say that I had 
important business on hand, and that it was impossible for me to say how late I 
might be Mr Oldacre had told me that he would like me to have supper with him 
at mne, as he might not be home before that hour I had some difiBculty m findmg 
his house, however, and it was neady half-past before I reached it I found him—” 

“One momenti” said Holmes. “\^o opened the door?” 

“A muldle^ged woman, who was, I suppose, his housekeeper.” 

“And it was she, I presume, who mentioned your name?” 

“Exacdy,” said McFadane. 

“Pray proceed ” 

McFarlane wiped his damp brow, and then continued his narrative* 

“I was shown by this woman mto a sitting-room, where a frugal supper was laid 
out Afterwards, Jonas Oldacre led me mto his bedroom, m which there stood 
a heavy safe Tins he opened and took out a mass of documents, whidi we went 
over together It was between deven and twdve when we finished. He remarked 
that we must not disturb the housekeeper. He showed me out through his own 
French window, which had been open all this tune.” 

“Was the blmd down?” asked Holmes 

“I will not be sure, but 1 bdieve that it was only half down. Yes, I remember how 
he pulled it up in mder to swing open the window. I could not find my stick, and he 
sai^‘Never nund, my boy, I diaU see a good deal of you now, I hc^ and 1 will keep 
your shd: unt 3 you come back to daim it.' I left hun thercv die safe open, and the 

piqien made up m packeb upon the table. It was to late that I could not get back to 

Blackheath, so I spent the night at the Anedey Arms, and I knew nodimg more 
unbl 1 read of tins hoiriUe affair m the morning ” 

“Anything more that you would like to ask, Mr. Holmes?” said Lestrade, whose 
eydnows had gone up once or twice during this remarkable eaplanation. 

“Not until I have been to Blackheath.” 

“You mean to Norwood,” said Lestrade 

“Oh, yes, no doubt that is nhat I must have meant,” said Holmes, with his emg* 
matioal smile. Lestrade had learned by more czperienoa than he would care to 

acknowledge that that ranor-ldm brain could cut duDugh that whicb was finpenetra* 

hie to han. 1 saw him hxA cntioasiy at my companion. 

“1 dmdc I dtould like to have a word with yon presendy, Mr. Shedock Hobnes,” 
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said he. Mr. McPa^ne, two of my eonstables are at the door, and there ts 
a four-wheeler waiting/’ The wretched young man arose, and with a last beseeching 
glance at us walked from the room. The officers conducted him to the cab, but 
Lestrade remained. 

Holmes had picked up the pages which formed the rough draft of the will, and 
was looking at them with the keenest interest upon his face. 

'There are some points about that document, Lestrade, are there not?” said he, 
pushing them over. 

The official looked at them with a puzzled expression. 

**I can read the first few lines, and these in the middle of the second page, and one 
or two at the end. Those are as clear as print,” said he, ”but the writing in between 
is very bad, and there are three places where 1 cannot read it at all.” 

“VVTiat do you make of that?" said Holmes. 

"Well, what do you make of it?” 

"That it was written in a train. The good writing represents stations, the bad 
writing movement, and the very bad writing passing over points. A scientific expert 
would pronounce at once that this was drawn up on a suburban line, since nowhere 
save in the immediate vicinity of a great city could there be so quick a succession of 
points. Granting that his whole journey was occupied in drawing up the will, then 
the train was an express, only stopping once between Norwood and London Bridge ” 

Lestrade began to laugh. 

"You are too many for me when you begin to get on your theories, Mr. Holmes,” 
said he. "How does this bear on the case?” 

"Well, it corroborates the young man’s story to the extent that the will was 
drawn up by Jonas Oldacre in his journey yesterday. It is curious—is it not?—that a 
man should draw up so important a document in so haphazard a fashion. It suggests 
that he did not think it was going to be of much practical importance. If a man 
drew up a will which he did not intend ever to be effective, he might do it so.” 

"Well, he drew up his own death warrant at the same time,” said Lestrade. 

"Oh, you think so?” 

"Don’t you?” 

"Well, it is quite possible, but the case is not clear to me yet.” 

"Not clear? Well, if that isn’t clear, what could be clear? Here is a young man 
who learns suddenly that, if a certain older man dies, he will succeed to a fortune. 
What does he do? He says nothing to anyone, but he arranges that he shall go out 
on some pretext to see his client that night. He waits until the only other person in 
the house is in bed, and then in the solitude of a man’s room he murders him, bums 
his body in the woodipile, and departs to a neighbouring hotel. The blood-stains in 
the room and also on the stick are very slight. It is probable that he imagined his 
crime to be a bloodless one, and hop^ that if the body were consumed it would 
hide all traces of the method of his death-traces which, for some reason, must have 
pointed to him. Is not all this obvious?” 

“It strikes me, my good Lestrade, as being just a trifle too obvious,” said Holmes. 
“You do not add imagination to your other great qualities, but if you could for one 
nioment put yourself in the place of this young man, would you choose the very 
night after the will had been made to commit your crime? Would it not seem dan¬ 
gerous to you to ma ke so very close a relation between the two incidents? Ag®>n> 
would you dioosean oocasimi when you arc known to be in the bouse, when a sw- 
ant has Icl you in? And, finally, would you take the great pains to conceal the body, 
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and yet leave ycHir ovm stick as a sign that you were the crimiiud? Confess, Lestoute, 
Aat all this is veiy unlikdy 

"As to die stick, Mr. Hohnes, you know as wdl as I do that a criminal is often 
flunied, and does such diings, which a cool man would avoid. He was very likdy 
afraid to go back to the room. Give me another theory that would fit die facts.” 

"I could very easily give you half a dozen,” said Holmes. “Here, for example, is a 
very possible and even probable one. I make you a free present of it The dder man 
is showing documents which are of evident value. A passing tramp sees them 
through the window, the blind of which is only half down. Exit the solicitor. Entd; 
the trampl He seizes a stick, whidh he observes ther^ kills Oldacre, and deparn 
after burning the body.” \ 

“Why should the tramp bum the body?” \ 

“For die matter of that, why should McFarlane?” \ 

“To hide some evidence.” ' \ 

“Possibly the tramp wanted to hide that any murder at all had been committed.” 

“And why did the tramp take nothing?” 

“Because thejr were papers that he could not negotiate.” 

lestrade shook his head, though it seemed to me that his manner was less ab> 
solutdy assured than before. 

“Well, Mr. Shedock Holmes, you may look for your tramp, and while you are 
finding him we will hold cm to our man. The future will show which is right. Just 
notice diis point, Mr. Holmes: that so far as we know, none of the papers were 
removed, and that the prisoner is the one man in the world who had no reason for 
removing them, since he was heir-at-law, and would come into them in any case.” 

My friend seemed struck by this remark. 

“I don’t mean to deny that the evidence is in some ways very strongly in favour 
of your frieoty,” said he. “I only wish to point out that there ate other theories pos¬ 
sible. As you say, the future wiU decide. Good-momingl I dare say that in tiiie course 
of the day I shall dn^ in at Norwood and see how yon are getting on.” 

When die detective departed, my friend rose and made his preparations for the 
day’s weak with die alert afr of a man who has a congenial task bdore him. 

“My first movement, Watson,” said he, as he bustled into his frockcoat, “must, 
as I said, be in the direction of Blackheath.” 

“And wdgr not Nmwood?” 

“Because we have in this case one singular mddent coming dose to die heels of 
anodier ringular incident The pdice are making the mistake ot concentrating theii 
attention upon the second, because it haiqiens to be the one which is actually crimi- 
nd. But it n evident to me dut the logi^ way to approach'die case is to begin by 
trying to dirow some light upon the first inddent-the curious so suddenly 
n^e^ and to so unexpected an hdr. It may do something to simplify what followed. 
N<^ my dear fdlow, I don’t drink you can help me. There u no prospect of danger, 
or 1 should not dream of stirring out without yon. I trust that when I see yon in the 
evening, I wiB be aUe to report diat 1 have been able to do something for this un> 
fratunate youngster, who has thrown himsdf upon my protection.” 

It was ^ when my friend returned, and I could see, 1 ^ a glance at his haggard 
and anxiora diat the high hopes with wlridi be Ind started had not been ful¬ 
filled. For an hour he droned away vpoa his virriin, endeavouring to soodie hk own 
ruffled spiritt. At last he flutig down the insfrumen^ and j^nnged into a detailed 
account of Iris misadventures. 



"It’s all going wrong, Watson-all as wrong as it can go. I kept a bold face before 
Lestrade, but, my soul, I believe that for once the feDow is on the right track 
and we are on tse wrong. All my instincts are one way, and all the facts are the 
other, and I much fear that British juries have not yet attained that pitch of intd* 
ligence when they will give the preference to my theories over Lestrade’s facts." 

"Did you go to Blackheath?" 

‘Tes, Watson, I went there, and I found very quickly that the late lamented Old- 
aae was a pretty considerable blackguard. The father was away in search of his son. 
The mother was at home-a little, fluffy, blue-eyed person, in a tremor of fear and 
indignation. Of course; she would not admit even the possibility of his guilt. But 
she would not express either surprise or regret over the fate of Oldacre. On the 
contrary, she spoke of him with such bitterness that she was unconsciously con¬ 
siderably strengthening the case of the police for, of course, if her son had heard her 
speak of the man in this fashion, it would predispose him towards hatred and vio¬ 
lence. ’He was more like a malignant and cunning ape than a human being,’ said 
she, ’and he always was, ever since he was a young man.’ ^ 

" ’You knew him at that time?’ said I. 

" ’Yes, I knew him well, in fact, he was an old suitor of mine. Thank heaven that 
I had the sense to turn away from him and to marry a better, if poorer, man. 1 was 
engaged to him, Mr. Holmes, when I heard a shocking story of how he had turned 
a cat loose in an aviary, and I was so horrified at his brutal cruelty that I would have 
nothing more to do with him.’ She rummaged in a bureau, and presently she pro¬ 
duced a photograph of a woman, shamefully defaced and mutilated wirii a knife. 
’That is my own photograph,’ she said. ’He sent it to me in, that state, with his 
curse, upon my wedding morning.’ 

" ’Well,’ said 1 , ’at least he has forgiven you now, since he has left all his property 
to your son.’ 

" ’Neither my son nor I want anything from Jonas Oldacre, dead or alivel’ she 
cried, with a proper spirit. ’There is a God in heaven, Mr. Holmes, and that same 
God who has punished that wicked man will show, in His own good time, that my 
son’s hands are guiltless of his blood.’ 

"Well, I tried one or two leads, but could get at nothing which would help our 
hypothesis, and several points which would make against it. I gave it up at last, and 
off I went to Norwood. 

’This place. Deep Dene House, is a big modem villa of staring brick, standing 
back in its own grounds, with a laurd-clumped lawn in front of it. To the ri|^t and 
some distance back from the road was the timber-yard which had been the scene of 
the fire. Here’s a rough plan on a leaf of my notebook. This window on the left is 
the one which opens into Oldacre’s room. You can look into it from the road, you 
see. That is about the only bit of consolation 1 have had to-day. Lestrade was not 
them, but his head constable did the honours. They had just found a great treasure- 
trove. They had spent the morning raking among the ashes of the burned wood-pile, 
and besides the charred organic remaiiu they had secured several discoloured metal 
discs. I examined them with care, and them was no doubt that they wem trouser 
buttons. I even distinguished that one of them was marked with the name, of 
’Hyams,’ who was Oldacre’s tailor. I then worked the lawn very ciuefully for signs 
and traces, but this drought has nrade everything as hard as iron. Nothing was to be 
seen save that smne body or bundle had been dragged through a low privet hedge 
which is in a Ime with the wood-pik. AB riiat, of course, fits in with the dBEicial 
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theory. I crawled about the lawn wtA an August sun on my hack, but I got up at the 
end of an hour no wiser than before. 

‘Well, after this fiasco I went into the bedroom and examined that also. The 
blood-stains were very slight, mere smears and discolourations, but undoubtedly 
fresh. The stick had been removed, but there also the marks were slight. There is 
no doubt about the stick bdonging to our client. He admits it. Footmarks of both 
men could be made out on the carpet, but none of any third person, which again is 
a hick for the other side. They were piling up their score all the time and we were 
at a standstill. j 

“Only one little gleam of hope did I get—and yet it amounted to nothing. I examV 
ined the contents of the safe, most of which had been taken out and left on the 
table. The papers had been made up into sealed envelopes, one or two of which had\ 
been opened by the police. They were not, so far as I could judge, of any great value, \ 
nor did the bank-book show that Mr. Oldacre was in such very affluent circum- 
stances. But it seemed to me that all the papers were not there. There were allusions 
to some deeds—possibly the more valuable-which I could not find. This, of course, 
if we could definitely prove it, would turn Lestrade*s argument against himself; for 
who would steal a thing if he knew that he would shortly inherit it? 

“Finally, having drawn every other cover and picked up no scent, I tried my luck 
with the housdceeper. Mrs. L^ington is her name-a little, dark, silent person, with 
suspicious and sidelong eyes. She could tell us something if she would-I am con¬ 
vinced of it. But she was as close as wax. Yes, she had let Mr. McFarlane in at half¬ 
past nine. She wished her hand had withered before she had done so. She had gone 
to bed at half-past ten. Her room was at the other end of the house, and she could 
hear nothing of what passed. Mr. McFarlane had left his hat, and to the best of her 
belief his stick, in the hall. She had been awakened by the alarm of fire. Her poor, 
dear master had certainly been murdered. Had he any enemies? Well, every man 
had enemies, but Mr. Oldacre kept himself very much to himsdf, and only met 
peqple in the way of business. She had seen the buttons, and was sure that they 
belonged to the dothes which he had worn last night. The wood-pile was very dry, 
for it had not rained for a month. It burned like tinder, and by the time she reached 
the spot, nothing could be seen but flames. She and all the firemen smelled the 
burned flesh from inside it. She knew nothing of the papers, nor of Mr. Oldacre’s 
private affairs. 

“So, my dear Wateon, there's my report of a failure. And yct-and yet-“ he 
dendhed his thin hands in a paroxysm of conviction-“I know it's all wrong. 1 feel 
it in my bones. There is something that has not come out, and that housekeeper 
knows it There was a sort of sulky defiance in her eyes, which only goes with guilty 
knowledge. However, there's no good talking any more about it, Watson; but unless 
some lucky chance comes our way I fear that the Norwood Disappearance Case will 
not figure in that chronicle of our successes which I foresee that a patient public 
wiH sooner or later have to endure." 

Purely “ said I, “Ac man's appearance would go far with afty jury?" 

“That a dangerous argument, my dear Watson. You rememto Aat terrible 
imitdeier^ Bert Stsevens, who wantd us to get him off in '87? Was there ever a more 
n^smumesed, Sunday-school young man?" 

; “Itistnm.*^ 

“IJnfess we sttCce^ in establishing an alternative Aeory, Ais man is lost. You 
Can httPdfyfind a flaw in Ae case which can now be presented against him, and dl 
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farther investigation has served to strengthen it By the way, there is one cntioas 
little point abrat }}iose papers which may serve us as tiie sfautingipoint to an in* 
qniiy. On looking over the bank 4 x)ok I found that the low state of the bdanoe 
was principally dne to large checks nhich have been made out during the last year 
to Mr. Comelios. I confess tint I tiionld be interested to know who tins Mr. Ccme* 
litts may be with whom a retired builder has had such very large transactions. Is it 
possible that he has had a hand in the afiair? Comdins might be a brctor, but we 
have found no scrqt to correspond with these huge payments. Failing any other in* 
dwabon, my researches must now take the direction ot an inquiry at the bank to 
tiie gentieman who has cashed these checks. But I fear, my dear hhow, tint our 
case win end ingloriously by Lestrade hanging our cheat, nhich will certainly be a 
triumph to Scotland Yard.” 

I do not know how to Sherlock Hchnes toch any deep tint ni^t, but when I 
came down to breakfast I found him pale and haras^ his bri^t eyes the briefer 
for the dark shadows round than. The carpet round his chair was littered vrith 
cigarette«nds and with the early editions of the morning papers. An open tdegram 
lay upon tiie table. 

‘TVhat do you think erf this, Watson?” he asked, tossing it across. 

It was from Norwood, and ran as follows: 

Important fresh evidence to hand. McFarlane’s guilt definitdy establitiied. 

Advise you to abandon case. , 

Lbstradx. 

”This sounds serious,” said I. 

“It is Lestrade’s little co(k*a*doodle of victory,” Holmes answered, with a bitter 
smile. ”And yet it may be premature to abandon the case. Afto all, important fresh 
evidence is a two*edged thing, and may possibly cut in a very diBerent direction to 
tiiat which Lesbade imagmes. Take your breakfast, Watson, and we will go out 
together and see what we can do. I fed as if I shall need your company and your 
mwal support to-day.” 

My friend had no breakfast himsdf, to it was one ctf his peculiarities that in his 
mcne intense moments he would permit himsdf no food, and I have known him 
presume upon his iron strength until he has fainted from pure inanition. ”At pre* 
sent I carmot spare energy and nerve force for digestion,” he would say in answer to 
my medical remonstrances. I was not surprised, tiieretoe, when this morning he 
left his untoudied meal bdiind him, and started witii me to Norwood. A crowd of 
morbid sightseers were still gatiieted round Deq[i Dene House, whidi was just sudi a 
suburban villa as I had pictured. Within the gates Lestrade met ns, his toe fludied 
with victory, his manna grossly triumphant. 

”Wdl, Mr. Hdmes, have you prov^ us to be wrong yet? Have yon found your 
tramp?” he cned. 

"I have formed no otmdusirm whateva,” my companion answered. 

*%ut we formed onn yesterday, and now it proves to be correct, so you must 
admowledge that we have been a Uttle in front cd yon this tim^ Mr. Hohnes.” 

”You certainly have the air sometiiing unusual having occurred,” said Holmes. 

Lestrade lauded loudly. 

*You don’t like bdng beaten any more than the rest of ns do^” said he. *A man 
can’t eapect always to tove it his own way, can he. Dr. Watson? Step this way, if 
you please, gentiemoi, and I think I con convince you once to all tiiat it was jeto 
McFailaae who did this dime.” 





He led us tfarougb the passage and out into a dark hall beyond. 

nrhk is where young McFarlane must have come out to get his hat after the 
crime was done^'’ said he. **Now look at this/" With dramatic suddenness he struck 
a match^ and by its light exposed a stain of blood upon the whitewashed wall. As 
he hdd the match nearer, I saw that it was more than a stain. It was the well-marked 
print of a thumb. 

liook at that with your magnifying ^ass, Mr. Holmes.” 

*Tes, I am doing so.” 

Tou are aware that no two thumb-marks are alike?” j 

•*I have heard something of the kind.” 

“Wdl, then, will you please compare that print with this wax impression of 
young McFarlane's right thumb, taken by my orders this morning?” 

As he hdd the waxen print close to the blood-stain, it did not take a magnifying 
glass to see that the two were undoubtedly from the same thumb. It was evident to 
me that our unfortunate dient was lost. 

"That is final,” said Lestrade. 

“Yes, that is final,” I involuntarily echoed. 

"It is final,” said Holmes. 

S(miething in his tone caught my ear, and 1 turned to look at him. An extraor¬ 
dinary change had come over his face. It was writhing with inward merriment. His 
two eyes were shining like stars. It seemed to me that he was making desperate 
efforb to restrain a convulsive attack of laughter. 

“Dear mel Dear me!” he said at last. “Well, now, who would have thought it? 
And how decq>tive appearances may be, to be surel Such a nice young man to look 
at! It is a lesson to us not to trust our own judgment, is it not, L^trade?” 

“Yes, some of us are a little too much inclined to be cock-sure, Mr. Holmes,” 
said Lestrade. The man’s insolence was maddening, but we could not resent it. 

“What a providential thing that this young man should press his right thumb 
against the wall in taking his hat from the peg! Such a very natural action, too, if 
you come to think if it.” Holmes was outwardly calm, but his whole body gave a 
wriggle of suppressed excitement as he spoke. 

“By the way, Lestrade, who made this remarkable discovery?” 

“It was the housekeeper, Mrs. Lexington, who drew the night constable’s at¬ 
tention to it.” 

“Where was the night constable?” 

“He remained on guard in the bedroom where the crime was committed, so as to 
see that nothing was touched.” 

“But why didn’t the police see this mark yesterday?” 

“Well, we had no particular reason to make a careful examination of the hall* 
Besides, it’s not in a very prmninent place, as you see.” 

“No, no-of course not. I suppose there is no doubt that tibe mark was there 
yesterday?” 

Lestrade looked at Holmes as if he thought he was going out of his mind. I con¬ 
fess that I was mysdf surprised both at his hilarious manner and at his rather wild 
observation. 

/"Ljdon’t know whether you think that McFarlane came out of jail in the dead of 
the iii^t in order to str^gthen the evidence against himsdf,” said Lmtrade^ T 
leave it to any e^^vert m the world whe&er that is not the mark his thtomb ” 

Tt h hnqnestiondbly the mark of his tiiumb.” 
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There, diet’s enough,” said Lestrade. *1 am a practical man, Mr. Hohnes, and 
when I have got my evidence I come to my conclusions If you have anything to say, 
you wiH find me wntmg my report in the sitting-room.” 

Holmes had recovered his equammity, diough 1 still seemed to detect gleams of 
amusement in his expression 

“Dear me, this is a very sad development, Watson, is it not?” said he “And yet 
there are singular points about it which hold out some hopes for our client ” 

“1 am ddighted to hear it," said I, heartily “1 was afraid it was all up with him.” 

“I would hardly go so far as to say that, my dear Watson The fact is that there is 
one really senous flaw m this evidence to which our fnend attaches so much im¬ 
portance.” 

“Indeed, Holmes! What is it?” 

“Only tins that I know that that mark was not there when I examined the hall 
yesterday And now, Watson, let us have a httle stroll round in the sunshme.” 

With a confused brain, but with a heart mto which some warmth of hope was 
returning, I accompanied my fnend m a walk round the garden Holmes took each 
face of die house m turn, and examined it with great mterest. He then led the way 
inside, and went over the whole building from basement to atbc Most of the rooms 
were unfurnished, but none the less Holmes inspected them all mmutdy Finally, 
on the top comdor, which ran outside three untenanted bedrooms, he again was 
seized with a spasm of memment 

“There are really some very unique features about diis case, Watson,” said he 
“I think It IS bme now that we took our fnend Lestrade into our confidence He has 
had his htde smile at our expense, and perhaps we may do as much by hun, if my 
reading of dus problem proves to be correct Yes, yes, I think I see how we should 
approach it ” 

The Scotland Yard inspector was still wnhng in the parlour when Holmes m- 
terrupted him 

“1 understood that you were wntmg a report of this case,” said he 

“Solam” 

“Don’t you dunk it may be a litde premature? I can’t help diinkmg that your 
evidence u not complete ” 

Lestrade knew my fnend too wdl to disregard his words He laid down his pen 
and looked curiously at him 

“What do you mean, Mr Holmes?” 

“Only that there is an unportant witness whom you have not seen ” 

“Can you produce him?” 

“I dunk I can” 

“Then do so” 

“I will do my best How many constables have you?” 

“There are three within call ” 

“Exodlentl" said Holmes “May I ask if they are aH larger able-bodied men with 
powerful voices?” 

“1 have no doubt diey are, diough I fad to see what then voices have to do with 

It” 

“Perhaps I can hdp you to see diat and one or two odier things as wdl,” said 
Hohnes. “fondly summon your men, and I wiU try." 

Five rmnutes later, three policemen had assembled m the hall. 

“In the oudKwse you wdl find a ccmsidenlde quantity of straw,” said Hidmes. 
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*I will adc yoB to car^ ia two bundles of it 1 tiiink it will be of die great est asdst* 
aace in ptodudngdiewitoessndiom I requite. Thank you very much. Ibdieveycitt 
have some matches in your podcet Watson. Now, Mr. Lestiade, 1 will ask you all to 
accompany me to the top landing.” 

As I have said, there was a broad o(»iidor there, which ran outside three empty 
bedrocnns. At one end ctf die corridor we were all marshalled by Sherlock Holmes, 
the constables grinning and Lestrade staring at my friend with amazement, expecta¬ 
tion, and deriskm chasing each other across his features. Holmes stood before us 
with the air of a oimjurer who is perfmming a trick. 

”Would yon kindly send one of your constables iar two buckets of water? Put the 
straw (m the floor here, free from the wall on either side. Now I think that we are 
all ready.” 

Lesb^e^s face had begun to grow red and angry. 

T don’t know whether you are playing a game widi os, Mr. Sherlodc Holmes,” 
said he. ”If you know anything, you can surely say it without all this tomfoolery.” 

assure yon, my good Lestrade, that I have an excdlent reason for everydiing 
that I do. You may possibly remember diat you chaffed me a litde, some hours ago, 
when the sun seemed on your side of the hedge, so you must not grudge me a litde 
pomp and coemony now. Might I ask you, Watson, to open diat window, and 
then toput a match to the edge of the straw?” 

I did so, and driven by the draught, a coil of gray smoke swirled down the corridor, 
while the dry straw cradded and flamed. 

”Now we must see if we can find this witness for you, Lestrade. Might 1 ask you 
all to join in die cry of ‘Fitel’? Now then; one, two, three —" 

“Fire!” we all ydled. 

“Thank you. I will trouble you once again.” 

Tire!” 

“Just once mote, gentlemen, and all together.” 

“Fire!” The shout must have rung over Norwood. 

It had hardly died away when an amazing thing happened. A door suddenly flew 
open out of wW appeared to be solid wall at the end of the corridor, and a little, 
wizened man darted out of it, like a rabbit out of its bunow. 

“Capitair said Hblmes, cal^y. “Watson, a bucket of water over the straw. That 
win do! Lestrade; aUow me to present you with your principal missing witness, Mr. 
Jonas Oldacre.” 

The detective stated at the newcomer widi blank amazement. The latter was 
bliidcing in die bri^t light of die ccnridor, and peering at us and at the smoiddering 
fire. It was an odious face-crafty, vicious, malignant, with shifty, light-gray eyes 
and white lashes. 

“What’s diis, then?” said Lestrade, at last. “What have you been doing aU this 
ttme,eh?” 

C^dMie gave an uneasy laugh, shrinking bade from die furious red face of the 
angry detective. 

^ have done no harm.” 

TIo harm? You have done your best to get an innocent man hanged. If it wasn't 
idt diis gendeman here, I am not sure diat you would not have succeeded.” 

The wretdied creature began to whimper. 

T am tote, sh, it was oiily my practical Joke.” 

> ;“OW h jiBke, was ftj You won't find the laugh on yout side, 1 promise you. Take 
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him down, and keq> him m the sitting-room until I come. Mr. Holmes,** he oontm- 
ued, when they had^pone, "I could not speak before the constables, but I don’t mmd 
saying, m the presence of Dr. Watson, that this is the brightest thing that you have 
done yet, though it is a mystery to me how you did it. You have saved an mnooent 
man’s life, and you have prevented a very grave scandal, which would have ruined 
my reputation in the Force ** 

Holmes smiled, and clapped Lestrade upon the shoulder. 

"Instead of being ruined, my good sir, you will find that your reputation has been 
enormously enhanced Just make a few alterations in that report which you were 
writing, and they will understand how hard it is to throw dust in the eyes of Inspec¬ 
tor Lestrade.” 

"And you don’t want your name to appear?” 

"Not at all The work is ib own reward Perhaps I shall get the credit also at 
some distant day, when I permit my zealous historian to lay out his foolscap once 
more—eh, Watson? Well, now, let us see where this rat has been lurking ” 

A lath-and-plaster partition had been run across the passage six feet from the end, 
with a door cunningly concealed in it It was lit withm by slits under the eaves A 
few articles of furniture and a supply <rf food and water were within, together with a 
number of books and papers 

"There’s the advantage of bong a builder,” said Holmes, as we came out. “He was 
able to fix up his own little hiding-place without any confcdciate-savc, of course, 
that precious housekeeper of his, whom 1 should lose no time m adding to your bag, 
Lestrade ” 

"I'll take your advice But how did you know of this place, Mr. Holmes?” 

"I made up my mind that the fellow was in hidmg in the house. When I paced 
one comdor and found it six feet shorter than the corresponding one bdow, it was 
pretty clear where he was I thought he had not the nerve to he quiet before an 
alarm of fire. We could, of course, have gone m and taken him, but it amused me to 
make him reveal himself Besides, I owed you a little mystification, Lestrade, for 
your chaff in the morning ” 

"Well, sir, you certainly got equal with me on that But how m the world did you 
know that he was in the house at aB?” 

"The thumb-mark, Lestrade. You said it was final, and so it was, m a very differrat 
sense I knew it had not been there the day before. I pay a good deal of attentimi 
to matters of detail, as you may have observed, and I had examined the hall, and 
was sure that the wall was dear. Therefore, it had been put on durmg the night” 

“But how?” 

“Very simply. When those packets were sealed up, Jonas Oldacre got McFarlane 
to secure one of the seals by putting his thumb upon the soft wax. It would be done 
so quickly and so naturally, that I daresay the young man himsdf has no recollection 
of It Very likdy it |ust so happened, and Oldacre had himsdf no notion of the use 
he would put it to. Brooding over the case m that den erf his, it suddenly struck him 
what absolutely damning evidence he could make against McFarlane by using that 
thumbmark. It was the simplest thmg m the world for him to take a wax impression 
from the seal, to moisten it m as much blood as he could get from a pm-pnek, ax^ 
to put the mark upon the wall dunng the night, either with his own hand or with 
that of hts housdeeeper. If you examine among those documents which he took with 
him into his retreat, I will lay you a wager that you find the seal with the &umb 
mark upon it” 
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"Wondcffiiir aaU Lestnde. "Wondetfiill lt*s all as dear as crystd, as you put it 
But is^t is the object of this deq> decqitioo, Mr. Hdmei?” 

It was amnsiiig to me to see how the detective's overbearing manner had changed 
suddenly to that of a diild mking questions of its teadier. 

*^€11,1 don’t think that is very hard to eaplam. A very deep, nudidous, vindic* 
tive petsmi h the gendeman who is now waiting us downstam. You know that he 
was once refused by McFadane’s motha? You dcm’tl I told you diat you should go 
to Bladdieath first and Norwood afterwards. Wdl, this injury, as he would consider 
i^ has rankled in his widnd, scheming brain, and all his life he has longed fok 
vengeance^ but never seen his chance. During the last year or two, dimgs have gone 
against him-secret speculadon, I dunk—and he fin^ himsdf m a bad way. He 
determines to swmdle his creditors, and for this purpose he pays large checb to a\ 
certain Mr. Comehus, who is, I imagme, himsdf under anoAer name. 1 have not' 
traced these checks yet, but I have no doubt that they were banked under that name 
at some provincid town where Oldacre from tune to tune led a double existence. 
He intended to change his name altogether, draw this money, and vanish, startmg 
life again dsewhere.” 

*Wdl, that’s likdy enough” 

"It would strike him that m disappeanng he might dirow all pursuit ofi his track, 
and at the same tune have an ample and crushmg revenge upon his old sweetheart, 
if he could give the impression diat he had been rmirdered by her only chdd It 
was a masterpiece (rf vifihiny, and he earned it out like a master. The idea of die 
win, which would give an obvious mobve for the enme, the secret visit unknown to 
his own parents, the retention of the sbdc, the blood, and the animal remains and 
buttons in the wood-pile, aD were admirable. It was a net from which it seemed to 
me^ a few hows age^ that there was no possible escape. But he had not Out supreme 
gift of the artist, the knovdedge of when to stop. He wished to improve that which 
was already perfect—to draw the rope bghter yet round the neck of his unfortunate 
vktim-and so he ruined all. Let us descend, Lesbade. There are ]ust one or two 
questkms that I would ask him.” 

The malignant creature was seated m his own parlow, with a policeman upon 
each side of him. 

”lt was a joke, my good su—a practical joke, nothmg more,” he whined inces- 
sanfly. ”I assure you, su, that I sunply concealed mysdf m order to see the effect of 
my disappeaianoe, and I am sure that you would not be so unjust as to imagine 
that I would have allowed any hann to befall poor young Mr. McFarlane.” 

'That’s for a jury to ded^” said Lesbade “Anyhow, we shall have you on a 
charge of oonqriracy, if not for attempted murder.” 

"Aad you’ll prolMbly find ttiat your aediton will impound the banking account 
of Mr. Comdius,” said Holmes. 

The little man started, and turned his malignant eyes upon my fnend. 

T have to thank you fw a good deal,” said he. “Perhaps I’ll pay my debt some day.” 

Hdmes smiled indulgently. 

“I fancy ttiat, for some few years, you will find yow bme very folly occupied,” 
said he. “By ttie way, what was it you put into the wood-pile bendes your old bou* 
sen? A dead do^ or rabbits, or what? You won’t tdQ? Dear me, how very unkind of 
youl Wdl, wdl, I daresay t^t a couple of rabbib would account both for the blood 
and for the dianed ashes. If ever you write an account, Watson, you can make 
aAbits serve your turn.” 
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THE ADVENTURE OP THE DANCING MEN 

Holmes had been seated for some hours in silence with his long» thin back curved 
over a chemical vessd in which he was brewing a particularly malodorous product. 
His head was sunk upon his breast^ and be looked from my point of view hke a 
strange, lank bird, dull gray plumage and a blad: top-knot. 

*So, Watson,said he, suddenly, you do not propose to invest in South African 
secunties?” 

I gave a start of astonishment. Accustomed as I was to Holmes's curious faculties, 
this sudden intrusion into my most intimate thoughts was utterly mexplicable. 

''How on earth do you know that?" I asked. 

He wheeled round upon his stool, with a steaming test-tube in his hand, and 
a gleam of amusement in his deep-set eyes. 

"Now, Watson, confess yoursdf utterly taken aback," said he. 

"I am." 

"I ought to make you sign a paper to that eSect." 

"Why?" 

"Because in five minutes you will say that it is all so absurdly simple." 

"I am sure that I shall say nothing ^ the kind." 

'Tou see, my dear Watson”--he propped his test-tube in the rack, and began 
to lecture with the air of a professor addressmg his class—"it is not really difficult 
to construct a senes of inferences, each dependent upon its predecessor and each 
simple in itself. If, after doing so, one simply knocks out all the central inferences 
and presents one’s audience with the starring-point and the condusion, one may 
produce a startling, though possibly a meretncious, effect. Now, it was not really 
difficult, by an inspecbon of the groove between your left forefinger and thumb, to 
feel sure that you did not propose to mvest your small capital in the gold fidds." 

"I see no connection." 

"Very Ukdy not; but I can quickly show you a dose connection. Here are ttie 
mining links of the very simple chain: i. You had dialk between your left finger 
and thumb when you returned from die dub last nigiht. 2. You put chalk thm 
when you play billiards, to steady the cue. 3 * You never play billiards c*oq>t with 
Thurston. 4. You told me, four weeks ago, that Thurston had an option on some 
South African property which would expire in a mondi, and which he desired you 
to share witii him. 5 . Your check book is locked m my drawer, and you have-not 
asked for die key. 6. You do not propose to invest your money in this manner." 

“How absurdly simplel" I cried. 

"finite sol" said he, a littie netUed. '*Evcry problem beemnes very chfldisb when 
once it is ex^ained to you. Here is an unexplamed one. See what you can make 
of that, friend Watson." He tossed a sheet of paper upon the table, and turned 
once more to his chemical analysis. 

1 looked with amazemcat at the absurd hietoidypbics upon the paper. 

"Why, Hedmes, it is a difid’s drawing," I cried. 

"Oh, thaffs your ideal" 

"What else should it beT 
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"Hut is what Mr. Hilton Cubitt, of Riding Thoipe Manor, Noifcdk, is very 
amoous to know. This little conundrum came by the first post, and he was to follow 
by die next train. There's a ring at the bell, Watson. I should not be very much 
surprised if thu were he.” 

A heavy step was heard upon the stairs, and an instant later there entered 
a tall, ruddy, clean-shaven gentleman, whose clear eyes and flood cheeks tdd ot 
a hfe led far from die fogs of Baker Street. He seemed to brmg a whifE of his strong, 
fredi, bracing, east>coast air widi hun as he entered. Havmg shaken hands with 
each of us, he was about to sit down, when his eye rested upon die papor with th^ 
curious madongs, which I had just examined and left upon die table. 

“Wdl, Mr. Holmes, what do you make of these?” he coed. “They told me^ 
that you were fond of quea mystenes, and I don't think you can find a queerer 
one than that. 1 sent the paper on ahead, so dut you mi^t have time to study 
it before I came.” 

“It IS certainly rather a curious production,” said Holmes. “At first sight it would 
ai^iear to be some childish prank. It consists a number of absurd htde figures 
dancing across the paper upon which they are drawn. Why should you attribute 
any impwtance to so grotesque an object?” 

“I never should, Mr. HoWs. But my wife does. It is frightening her to death. 
She says nothing, but I can see terror m her eyes. That's why I want to sift the 
matter to the bottom.” 

Hdmes hdd up the paper so that the sunlight shone full upon it It was a page 
tom from a notebodc. The markings were done m penal, and ran m diis way: 


Holmes examined it for some tune, and then, folding it carefully up, he placed it 
in his pocketbook. 

*Thi8 promises to be a most mteiesting and unusual case,*' said he. ^ou gave 
me a few particulars in your letter, Mr. Hilton Cubitt, but I should be very much 
obliged if you would kindly go over it all again for the benefit of my friend, Dr. 
Watson.** 

"Fm not much of a story-tdler,** said our visitor, nervously clasinng and un- 
dasping his great, strong hands. *Tou11 just adc me anything that I don't make 
dear. 1*11 begin at tiie time of my marriage last year, but I want to say first of all 
that, though Fm not a rich man, my people have been at Riding Thorpe for a 
matter of five centuries, and there is no better known family in the County of 
Norfolk* Last year I came up to London f(u the Jubilee, and I stopped at a board- 
mi^honse in Russell S<|uaie, because Parker, the vicar of our parish, was staying in 
it There was an American young lady tbere-Patrick was the name-*Eisie Patrick. 
In some way we became friends, until before my month was up I was as mudi in 
love as man could be. We were quietly married at a registry oflk^ and we returned 
to Norfolk a wedded couple. You'll think it very mad, Mr. Holmes that a man of 
a good old family should many a wife in this fadiion, knowing nothing of her past 
or people but if you saw her and knew her, it woidd ^p you to understand. 

TBie was very straight about it, was Elsie. I can't say tibat she did not give me 
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aroy dnnoe of getting OQt of it if I ivished to do SO. Ibave had some vety disagree¬ 
able assodaticms innny life,* said she, *I wish to foiget aU about them. I would 
nUier never allude to toe pas^ for it is very painful to me. If you take mev Hilton, 
yon will take a woman vtoo has nothing toat toe need be penonaUy atoned o^ 
but you win have to be content with my word for it, and to aUow me to be silent as 
to aU that passed up to the time when I became yours. If these conditkms are too 
hard, toen go bade to Norfolk, and leave me to tite Imidy life in which yon found 
me.' It was cmly the day before our wedding that toe said those very words to me. 

I told her tiiat I was content to take her on her own terms, and I have been as good 
asmy wmd. 

“Wdl, we have been married now for a year, and very happy we have been. But 
about a montii age^ at tire end ci Junc^ I saw fot tiie first time signs of trouble. One 
day my wife received a letter from America. I saw the American stamp. She turned 
deadly whiter read the letter, and threw it into the fire. She made no allusion to it 
afterwards, and I made non^ for a promise is a inomise, but toe has never known 
an easy hour from that moment. There is always a look of fear upon her fooeni look 
as if she were waiting and expecting. She wodd do better to trust me. She would 
find that I was her best hiend. But until she speaks, I can say notiiing. Mind you, 
toe is a tmtiiful woman, Mr. Holmes, and whatever trouble there may have been 
in her past life it has bera no feult of hers. I am only a simple Norfolk squire^ but 
there is not a man in England who ranks his famfly honour more highly than I do. 
She knows it wdl, and she knew it wdl before she married me. She would never 
bring any stain upon it-of that I am sure. 

"Well, now I come to the queer part of my story. About a wedk ago-it was the 
Tuesday d last wedc—I found on <me of the windowdHs a number of absurd little 
dancing figures like these upon the paper. They were scrawled witii chalk. I thought 
that it was toe stable-boy who had drawn them, but toe lad swore he knew nothing 
about it. Anyhow, they had come there during the night. I had toem washed ont^ 
and I only mentioned the matter to my wife afterwards. To my surprise^ toe todc 
it very serioudy, and begged me if any more came to let her see them. None did 
come for a week, and then yesterday morning I found tiiis paper lying ori tire sunr 
dial in toe garden. I showed it toElsie, and down shednqqied in a dead fainL Sinoe 
then she has looked lite a woman in a dream, half dazed, and witii tenor always 
lurking in her eyes. It was toen that I wrote and sent toe paper to yon, Mr. Hobnes. 
It was not a to»ng tint I could take to toe policy for thqr would have laughed at 
m<^ but yon wiQ tell me what to do. I am not a rito man, but if tiiere is any danger 
thrntening my little woman, I would q;>end my last copper to toidd her.” 

He was a fine creatuiev man of toe old Englito sdl—simple^ attaint, and 
gentlev with his great, earnest blue eyes and broad, comdy face. His love for his 
wife and ha trust in her shone in his features. Holmes h^ listened to hte story 
witii the utmost attention, and now he sat for some time in silent thought. 

"Don’t you toinlc, Mr. Cubito” said h^ at last, "that your best plan would be to 
malty I direct ^peal to your wif^ and to adc her to time her secret witii yooT** 

Hilton Cubitt shook bis massive head. 

"A p ro mis e is a promise^ Mr. Hobnes. If ESsie witoed to tdl me toe would. If 
not; it is not for me to force her confidence. But I am justified in taking my own 
hne-HUid I wm.” 

"Then I will hd^ you with aU my heart In tiie first places have you beard of 
any strangers being seen in your nei^boorhood?” 
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"No” 

"I presume that it is a very quiet place. Any fresh face would cause commeiit?’^ 

"In the immediate neighbourhood, yes. But we have several small watering- 
places not very far away. And the farmers take in lodgers.” 

"These hieroglyphics have evidently a meaning. If it is a purely arbitrary one, it 
may be impossible for us to solve it. If, on the other hand, it is systematic, I have 
no doubt that we shall get to the bottom of it. But this particular sample is so short 
that I can do nothing, and the facts which you have brought me are so indefinite 
that we have no basis for an investigation. I would suggest that you return to Noi^ 
folk, that you keep a keen lookout, and that you take an exact copy of any fresh 
dancing men which may appear. It is a thousand pities that we have not a reproducA 
tion of those which were done in chalk upon the window-sOl. Make a discreet^ 
inquiry also as to any strangers in the neighbourhood. When you have collected 
some fresh evidence, come to me again. That is the best advice which I can give 
you, Mr. Hilton Cubitt. If there are any pressing fresh devdopments, I shaU be 
always ready to run down and see you m your Norfolk home.” 

The interview left Sherlock Holmes very thoughtful, and several bmes in the 
next few days I saw him take his slip of paper from his notebook and look long 
and earnestly at the curious figures inscribed upon it. He made no allusion to the 
affair, however, until one afternoon a fortnight or so later. I was going out when 
he Cfl^ed me back. 

^Tou had better stay here, Watson.” 

"Why?” 

"Because I had a wire from Hilton Cubitt this morning. You remember Hilton 
Cubitt, of the dancing men? He was to reach Liverpool Street at one-twenty. He 
may be hae at any moment. I gather from his wire that there have been some new 
incidents of importance.” 

We had not long to wait, for our Norfolk squire came straight from the station 
as test as a hansom could bring hun. He was looking womed and depressed, with 
tired eyes and a lined forehead. 

"It's getting on my nerves, this business, Mr. Holmes,” said he, as he sank, like 
a wearied man, into an armchair. "It’s bad enough to feel that you are surrounded 
by unseen, unfaiawn folk, who have some kind of design upon you, but when, in 
addition to that, you know that it is just killing your wife by inches, then it becomes 
as much as flesh and blood can endure. She's wearing away under it—just wearing 
away before my CTes.” 

"Has she said anything yet?” 

**Nq, Mr, Holmes, she has not. And yet there have been times when the poor 
girl has wanted to speak, and yet could not quite bring herself to take the plunge. 
I have tried to hdp her, but I daresay I did it clumsily, and scared her from it. 
She hiu qpoken ab^t my old family, and our rqiutation in the county, and our 
pride in our unsullied honour, and I always fdt it was leading to the point, but 
somdbow it turned off before we got there.” 

"But you have found out something for yoursdf?” 

"A good deal, Mr. Holmes. I have several fresh dancing-men pictures for you 
to examine, and, what is more important, I have seen the fdlow.” 

"What, the man who draws them?” 

^Yes, I saw him at his work. But I will tell you everything in order. When I 
got bade after my visit to you, the very first thing I saw next morning was a fresh 
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crop of dancing men. They had been drawn in chalk upon the blade wooden door 
of the tool-housev which stands beside the lawn in full view of the front windows. 

I took an exact copy, and here it is.” He unfdded a papa and laid it upon the table. 
Here is a C(q>y cf ^ hieroglyphics: 

''Excellent!’* said Holmes. "Excellent! Pray continue.” 

"When I had taken the copy, 1 nibbed out the marks, but, two mormngs later, 
a fresh inscription had appear^. I have a copy of it here”: 

Holmes rubbed his hands and chuckled with ddight. 

“Our material is rapidly accumulating,” said he. 

‘Three days lata a message was left scrawled upon papa, and placed unda a 
pebble upon the sundial. Here it is. The diaracters are, as you see, exactly the same 
as the last one. Afta that I determined to lie in wait, so I got out my revolva and 
I sat up in my study, which ovalooks the lawn and garden. About two in the 
morning I was seated by the wmdow, all being dark save for the moonlight 
outside, when I heard steps behind me, and thoe was my wife in ha dressmg- 
gown. ae implored me to come to bed. I told ha frankly that I wished to see who 
it was who played such absurd tricks upon us. She answered that it was some sense¬ 
less practical joke, and that 1 should not take any notice of it. 

” ‘If it really annoys you, Hilton, we might go and travel, you and I, and so avoid 
this nuisance.’ 

" ‘What, be driven out of our own house by a practical joka?’ said I. ‘Why, 
we should have the whole county laughing at us.’ 

‘‘ ‘Well, come to bed,’ said she, ‘and we can discuss it in the morning.’ 

“Suddenly, as she spoke, I saw ha white face grow whita yet in die moonlight, 
and ha tightened upon my shoulda. Something was moving in the shadow 
of the tool-house. I saw a dark, creeping figure which crawled round the coma and 
squatted in front of the door. Seizing my pistol, I was rushing out, when my wife 
threw ha arms round me and held me with convulsive strength. I tried to throw 
ha off, but she dung to me most despcratdy. At last I got clear, but 
had opened the door and reached the house the creature was gone. He had left 
a trace of his presence, however, for there on the door was the v^ same aiiang^ 
ment of dancing men which had already twice appeared, and which I have copied 
on that paper. There was no other sign of the fdlow anywhere, though I ran al 
over the grounds. And yet the amazing thing is that he must havt bra there all 
the time, for when I examined the door again in the morning,^ he had scrawled 
some more of his pictures under the line which I had already seen. 

"Have you that fresh drawing?” ^ 

"Yes, it is very short, but I made a copy of it, and here it is. 

Again he produced a paper. The new dance was in this form: 

‘Ten me," said Holmes-and I could see by his eyes that he was much omted- 
"was this a mere addition to the first or did it appear to be entirely separate 
“It was on a different pand of the door.” 
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'^Excdlentl This is &r die most important of all for our purpose. It fills me widi 
hopes. N 0 W 9 Mr. Hilton Cubitt, please continue your most interesting statement.’’ 

have nothing more to say, Mr. Holmes, erc^ that I was angry with my wife 
that ni^t for having held me back when 1 might have caught the dnillcing rascal. 
She said that she feared diat I might come to harm. For an instant it had crossed 
my mind that perhaps what she really feared was that he might come to harm, 
for I could not doubt that she knew who this man was, and what he meant by these 
strange signals. But there is a tone in my wife’s voice, Mr. Holmes, and a look in/ 
her eyes which forbid doubt, and I am sure that it was indeed my own safety that! 
was in her mind. There’s the whole case, and now I want your advice as to what l\ 
ought to do. My own inclination is to put half a dozen of my farm lads in the shrub¬ 
bery, and when this fdQow comes again to give him such a hiding that he will leave 
us in peace for the future.” 

fear it is too deep a case for such sunple remedies,” said Holmes. ”How long 
can you stay in London?” 

”I must go back tonlay. I would not leave my wife alone all ni^t for anything. 
She is very nervous, and begged me to come back.” 

’'I daresay you are right. But if you could have stopped, I mi^t possibly have 
been able to return witti you m a ^y or two. Meanwhile you will leave me these 
papers, and I think that it is very likdy that I shall be able to pay you a visit shordy 
and to throw some li^t upon your case.” 

Sherlock Holmes preserved his calm professional manner until our visitor had 
left us, althon^ it was easy for me, who knew him so well, to see that be was pro¬ 
foundly excited. The moment that Hilton Cubitt’s broad back bad disappeared 
through the door my comrade rushed to the table, laid out all the dips of paper con¬ 
taining dancing men in front of him, and threw himself into an intricate and dabo- 
rate calculation. For two houn I watched him as he covered sheet after sheet of 
paper with figures and letters, so completdy absorbed m his task that he had evi¬ 
dently forgotten my presence. Somebmes he was making progress and whistled 
and sang at his work; scanetimes he was puzded, and would sit for long spdls with 
a furrowed brow and a vacant eye. Finally he sprang from his chair with a cry of 
satisfaction, and walked op and down the room rublnng his hands together. Then 
he wrote a long tdqpam upon a cable form. ”If my answer to ttiis is as I hope, 
you wffl have a very pretty case to add to your coDectioii, Watson,” said he. 
ei^pect that we diall be able to go down to Norfolk to^noirow, and to take our 
friend some very definite news as to the secret of his axmoyance.” 

1 001 ^ that I was filled with curiosity, but I was aware that Holmes liked to 
make his disdosnres at his own time and in his own way, so I waited until it diould 
suit him to take me into his confidence. 

But tfiere was a dday in that answering tdegram, and two days of inqiaticnoe 

followed, dtiring whidb Hcdmes pricked up his ears at every ring of the bdl. 
evening of ttie second there came a letter from Hilton Cubitt AD was quiet with 
him, save ttiat a long inscription had appeared that morning upon the j^estal of 
tibe sundiaL He inclosed a copy of it; whfoh is here reproduced: 
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Hdmes bent over this grotesque frieze for some minutes, and then suddenly 
sprang to his feet willi an esdanutum of surprise and dismay. His face was haggard 
with anxiety. 

"We have let this affair go br enough," said he. "Is Uiere a train to Nmth 
Walsham taHiight?” 

I turned up the time-table. The last had just gone. 

"Then we shall breakfast early and take the very first in the moming," said 
Hdmes. "Our presence is most urgently needed. Ahl here is our expected cable* 
gram. One moment, Mrs. Hudson, there may be an answer. No, that is quite as 
I expected. Ihis message makes it even more essential that we should not lose an 
hour in letting Hilton Cubitt know how matters stand, for it is a singular and a 
dangerous web in which our snnple Norfolk squire is entan{ded.’’ 

So, indeed, it proved, and as I ccnne to tihe dark conclusion of a story which had 
seemed to me to be only childish and bizarre I expenence once again the dismay 
and hotrcK with which I was filled. Would that I had some brighter ending to 
communicate to my readers, but these ate the chronicles of fact, and I must follow 
to dieir dark crisis the strange cham of events which for some days made Riding 
Thorpe Manor a housdudd word through the length and breadth of England. 

We had hardly alighted at North Walsham, and menticmed the name of cmr 
destinaticm, when the stabcmmaster hurried towards us. “I suppose that you are Uie 
detectives horn London?" said he. 

A look of annoyance passed over Holmes’s bee. 

'What makes you think such a thmg?” 

"Because Inspector Marbn from Norwich has just passed through. But maybe 
you ate the surgeems. She’s not dead-or wasn’t by last accenmts. You may be in 
time to save her yet—though it be for the gallows.’’ 

Holmes’s brow was dark with anxiety. 

"We ate going to Ridmg Thorpe Manor,” said h^ "but we have heard nothing 
of what has passed there.” 

"It’s a terrible business,” said the stationmaster. "They are shot, both Mr. Hilton 
Cubitt and his wife. She shot him and then herself—so the servants say. He’s dead 
and her life is despaired of. Dear, dear, one of the oldest families in fibe county of 
Norfolk, and one eff the most honoured.” 

Wiriiout a word Holmes hurried to a carriage^ and during the long seven miles’ 
drive he never opened his mouth. Sddom have I seen him so utterly despondenL He 
had been uneasy during all our journey from town, and I had observed ffiat he had 
turned over the morning papers with anxious attention, but now this sudden leali- 
zafaon of his worst fean left him m a blank mdancdioly. He leaned baeik in his seat, 
lost in gjocmiy speculation. Yet there was much around to interest us, for we were 
passing throng as singular a countryside as any in Engbnd, where a few scattered 
cottages represented the popubtion of to-day, while on every hand enemnous 
square-towered diurches brisQed up from the Sat green landscape and told of the 
glory and prosperity of old East Anglia. At last the violet rim (ff die German Ocean 
appeared over die green edge eff the Norfolk coast, and the driver pennted widi his 
whip to two dd brick and timber gables which projected from a grove td bees. 
"That’s Riding Thorpe Manc«," said he. 

As we drove up to die pordcoed front dexn, I observed in front eff it, beside die 
tennis lawn, die black tool-house and the petbstaOed sundial with whidi we had 
Sttdi strange assodadons. A da{^ litde man, widi a qnkik, alert manner and a 
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wasied moutsdu^ had fast descended from a high dog<ait He inbrodooed himsdf 
as Inqiector Martin, of tiie Norfolk Constabulary, and he was considerably aston¬ 
ished when he heard die name of my companion. 

“Why, Mr. Holmes, die crime was only committed at three this morning. How 
could you hear of it in London and get to die spot as soon as 17" 

"I antio^ted it. I came in die hope of preventing it." 

"Then yon most have important evidence, of nhich we are ignorant, for they 
were said to be a most united couple." 

"I have only the evidence of the dancing men," said Holmes. 'T will explain the 
matter to you later. Meanwhile, since it is too late to prevent this tragedy, I ann 
very anzbns that I should use the knowledge which I possess in order to insure' 
diat justice be done. Will yon associate me in your investigaticm, or will you prefer 
diat I should act independendy?" 

"I should be fnond to fed that we were acting togedia, Mr. Hohnes,” said 
the inspe c tor, earnestly. 

"In that case I should be glad to hear the evidence and to examine die premises 
without an instant of unnecessary delay.” 

Inqiector Martin had the good sense to allow, my friend to do tilings in his own 
fashion, and contented himself with carefully noting the results. The local surgeon, 
an did, uhitehaiied man, had just come down from Mrs. Hilton Cnbitfs room, 
and he r eported that ha injuries were serious, but not necessarily frtal. The bullet 
had passed ditoogh the front of her brain, and it would probably be some time 
before she could regain consdousness. On the question of whether she had been 
ahot or had shot hecsdL he would not venture to express any decided opinion. 
Certainly the bullet had been discharged at very dose quarters. There was only the 
one pistd found in the room, two barreb of which had been emptied. Mr. Hilton 
Cubitt had been shot throng die heart. It was equally conodvable that he had 
shot her and then himsdL or that she had been the criminal, for die revolver lay 
iqpon die floor midway between them. 

"&s he been mov^7" asked Holmes. 

"We have moved nodiing except the lady. We cpuld not leave her lying wounded 
Bpon die floor." 

'Tkw long have yon been herev Doctor?" 

"Shioe four o*do^" 

"Aiqponedstf" 

"Yes, the constable here." 

"And yon have toudied nothing?” 

"Noddng." 

"Yon have acted widi great discsetion. Who sent for you?" 

"The honsemaid, Samito." 

"Wat it die vdio gave the alarm?" 

"She and hfo. die cook." 

"Where are tihqr now?" 

"bi the Idtdien, I bdieve." 

"Umb I tididc we had better hear fhefar story at once." 

tlie old hall, oak-pandled and high-windo^ had been tuned into a court 
i i rwwI bd iO B . Hebnes sat in a great, old^sdiioned rfiaii^ his inexoraUe 
jtogBbg out of fail haggard Csce. I conid read in them a set pnr p oa e to devote bit 
l|le Id tUi ^Ml.tinlil be tUent whom he had to save dhonld at be 
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avenged The tnm Inspector Martin, the old, gray-headed countiy doctor, mysdf, 
and a stolid villagt policeman made up the rest of that strange company 
The two women told their story clearly enough They had been aroused from 
their sleep by the sound of an explosion, which had been followed a minute later 
by a second one They slept in ad)Oimng rooms, and Mrs King had rushed in to 
&undera Together they had descended the stairs The door of the study was open, 
and a candle was burning upon the table Their master lay upon hi$ face m the 
centre of the room He was quite dead Near the window his wife was crouching, 
her head leaning against the wall She was hombly wounded, and the side of her 
face was red with blood She breathed heavfly, but was incapable of saymg anythmg 
The passage, as wdl as the room, was full of smoke and the smdl of powder The 
window was certainly shut and fastened upon the inside Both women were positive 
upon the point They had at once sent for the doctor and for the constable. Then, 
with the aid of the groom and the stable-boy, they had conveyed their injured mis¬ 
tress to her room Both she and her husband had occupied the bed She was clad 
in her dress-he in his dressing-gown, over his night-clothes Nothing had been 
moved in the study So far as they knew, there had never been any quarrd between 
husband and wife They had always looked upon them as a very united couple 
These were the mam pomts of the servants* evidence In answer to Inspector 
Martin, they were clear that every door was fastened upon the inside, and that no 
one could have escaped from the house In answer to Holmes, they both remem¬ 
bered that they were consaous of the smell of powder from the moment that they 
ran out of their rooms upon the top floor "I commend that fact very carefully to 
your attention,** said Holmes to his professional colleague **And now I thmk that 
we are m a position to undertake a thorough examination of the room " 

The study proved to be a small chamber, lined on three sides with bodes, and 
with a writing-table faang an ordinary window, which looked out upon the garden. 
Our first attention was given to the body of the unfortunate squire, whose huge 
frame lay stretched across the room His disordered dress showed that he had been 
hastily aroused from sleep The bullet had been fired at him from the front, and had 
remained in his body, after penetrating the heart His death had certainly been 
instantaneous and painless There was no powder-marking either upon his dressing- 
gown or on his hands According to the country surgeon, the lady had stains upon 
her face, but none upon her hand 

"The absence of the latter means nothmg, though its presence may mean every* 
thing,** said Holmes **Unlcs8 the powder from a badly fitting cartndge happens to 
spurt backward, one may fire many shots without leaving a sign 1 would suggest 
that Mr. Cubitus body may now be removed I suppose, Doctor, you have not re¬ 
covered die bullet which wounded the lady?** 

**A senous operation wdl be necessary bciore that can be done. But there are still 
four cartridges m die revolver. Two have been fired and two wounds inflicted, so 
that each bullet can be accounted fm.** 

"So It would seem,** said Holmes. "Perhaps you can account also for the bullet 
whidi Im so olmoudy struck the edge of &e wmdow?** 

He had turned suddenly, and his long, thm finger was pointing to a hole uhiefa 
had been drilled «ght through the lower wmdow-sash, about an mch above the 
bottom. 

"By Georgef** cried the inspector. "How ever did you see tiiat?" 

"Bmusc I looked for it** 
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^^onderfull** said the country doctor. ‘"You are certainly right. Sir* Then a 
third shot has been fired, and therefore a third person must have been present. But 
who could that have been, and how could he have got away?” 

“That is the problem which we are now about to solve,” said Sherlock Holmes. 
“You remember. Inspector Martin, when the servants said that on leaving their 
room they were at once conscious of a smell of powder, I remarked that the point 
was an extremely important one?” 

“Yes, sir; but I confess 1 did not quite follow you.” 

“It suggested that at the time of the firing, the window as well as the door of 
the room had been open. Otherwise the fumes of powder could not have been 
blown so rapidly through the house. A draught in the room was necessary for that. 
Both door and window were only open for a very short time, however.” 

“How do you prove that?” 

“Because the candle was not guttered.” 

“Capitall” cried the inspector. “Capital!” 

“Feeling sure that the window had been open at the time of the tragedy, 1 
conceived that there might have been a third person in the affair, who stood outside 
this opening and fired through it. Any shot directed at this person might hit the 
sash. I looked, and there, sure enough, was the bullet mark!” 

“But how came the window to be shut and fastened?” 

^The woman’s first instinct would be to shut and fasten the window. But, halloa! 
what is this?” 

It was a lady’s hand-bag which stood upon the study table-a trim little hand¬ 
bag of aocodile^kin and silver. Holmes opened it and turned the contents out. 
There were twenty fifty-pound notes of the Bank of England, held together by an 
india-rubber band—nothing else. 

“This must be preserved, for it will figure in the trial,” said Holmes, as he 
handed the bag with its contents to the inspector. “It is now necessary that we 
should try to throw some light upon this third bullet, which has clearly, from the 
splintering of the wood, been fired from inside the room. 1 should like to see Mrs. 
King, the cook, again. You said, Mrs. King, that you were awakened by a Umd ex¬ 
plosion. When you said that, did you mean that it seemed to you to be louder than 
riie second one?” 

“Wdl, sir, it wakened me from my sleep, so it is hard to judge. But it did seem 
very loud.” 

“You don’t think that it might have been two shots fired almost at the same 
instant?” 

“I am sure I couldn’t say, sir.” 

“I believe that it was undoubtedly so. I rather think. Inspector Martin, that we 
have now exhausted all that this room can teach us. If you will kindly stqp round 
with me, we shall see what fresh evidence the garden has to rfer.” 

A flower-bed extended up to the study window, and we all broke into an exclama- 
ticm as we approached it. The flowers were trampled down, and the soft soil was 
imprinted all over with footmarks. Large, masculine f^ they were, with peculiarly 
long, sharp toes. Hdmes hunted about among the grass and leaves like a retriever 
ktor a wounded bird. Then, with a cry of sat^action, he bent forward and picked 
up a little brazen cylinder. 

“1 tibou^t so,” said he; “the revolver bad an ejector, and here is the tihdrd car¬ 
tridge* I redly think, Inspector Martin, that our case is dmost compete.” 
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The country inspectw’s face had shown his intense amazement at the wpM and 
masterful progress df Holmes's investigation. At first he had shown some disposi* 
tion to assert his own position, but now he was overcome with aHminit«on , and 
ready to follow without question wherever Holmes led. 

"Whom do you suspect?" he asked. 

“I’ll go into that later. There are several points m tins problem which I have 
not been able to explain to yon yet Now that I have got so far, I had best proceed 
on my own lines, and tiien dear tiie whole matter up once and for all.” 

“Just as you wish, Mr. Hdmes, so long as we get our man." 

“I have no desire to make mysteries, but it is impossible at the moment of action 
to enter mto long and complex explanations. I have the threads of this aSair all 
m my hand. Even if this lady should never recover consciousness, we can still re¬ 
construct tiie events ot last night, and insure that justice be done. First of all, I 
wish to know whether there is any inn in this neighbourhood known as ‘Elnge’s’?" 

Hie servants were cross-questimied, but none of them had heard of such a place. 
The stableboy threw a light upon the matter by remembering that a farmer <rf 
that name lived some miles (A, in the direction of East Ruston. 

“Is it a lonely farm?" 

“Very lonely, sir.” 

“Perhaps they have not heard yet of all that happened here dunng the night?” 

“Maybe not, sir.” 

Holmes thought for a little, and then a curious smile played over his face. 

“Saddle a hoise, my lad,” said he. “I shall wish you to take a note to Elrige’s 
Farm.” 

He took from his pocket the various slips of the dancing men. With these in 
front of him, he worked for some time at the study-table. Finally he handed a note 
to the boy, with directions to put it into the hands of the person to whom it was 
addressed, and eqiedally to answer no questions of any sort which might be put to 
him. I saw the outside of the note, addressed m straggling, irregular characters, voy 
unlike Holmes's usual precise hand. It was consigned to Mr. Abe Slaney, Elrige’s 
Farm, East Ruston, Norfolk. 

“I think. Inspector,” Holmes remarked, “that you would do well to tdegraph for 
an escort, as, if my calculations prove to be correct, you may have a particulaTly 
dangerous prisoner to convey to the county jail. The b^ who takes this note could 
no doubt forward your telegram. If there is an afternoon train to town, Watson, 1 
tiiink we should do well to take iti as I have a chemical analysis of some interest to 
finish, and tiiis investigation draws rapidly to a dose.” 

When the youth had been dispa^ed witii the note, Sherlock Hdmes gave his 
instructions to tiie servants. If any visitor were to call asl^ for Mrs. Hilton Cubitt, 
no information should be given as to her condition, but he was to be tiiown at once 
into tiie drawingroom. He impressed these points upon tiiem witii the utmost 
earnestness. Finally he led the way into the drawing-room, witii the remaih that 
the business was now out of our hrads, and tiiat we must while away tiie time as 
best we mi^t until we could see what was in store for us. Ihe doctw had departed 
to his patients, and only the inspector and mysdf remained. 

*I think tiiat I can hdpyou to pass an hour in an mteresting and {uofitable man¬ 
na” said Holmes, drawing his d^ up to the table, and qneading out in front of 
him the vatioos papers upon which were recorded the antics of the dancing men. 
”As to yon, friend Wats^ I owe you every atonement for having dhnved your 
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oatuial cariosity to remain so long unsatisfied* To you, Inspector, the whole inci¬ 
dent may appeal as a remarkable professional study. I must tell you, first of all, the 
interesting circumstances connected with the previous consultations which Mr. 
Hilton Cubitt has had with me in Baker Street."* He then shortly recapitulated the 
facts which have already been recorded. have here in front of me these singular 
productions, at which one might smile, had they not proved themselves to be the 
forerunners of so terrible a tragedy. I am fairly familiar with all forms of secret 
writings, and am myself the author of a trifling monograph upon the subject, in. 
which I analyze one hundred and sixty separate ciphers, but I confess that this is 
entirely new to me. The object of those who invented the system has apparently 
been to conceal that these characters convey a message, and to give the idea that 
they ate the mere random sketches of child^. 

"Slaving once recognized, however, that the symbols stood for letters, and having 
applied the rules which guide us in all forms of secret writings, the solution was 
easy enough. Hie fiiist message submitted to me was so short that it was impossible 

for me to do more than to say, with some confidence, that the symbol ^ stood 

for E. As you are aware, E is the most common letter in the English alphabet, and 
it predominates to so marked an extent that even in a short sentence one would 
expect to find it most often. Out of fifteen symbols in the first message, four were 
the same, so it was reasonable to set this down as E. It is true that in some cases the 
figure was bearing a flag, and in some cases not, but it was probable, from the way in 
which the flags were distributed, that they were used to break the sentence up into 

words. I accepted this as a hypothesis, and noted that E was represented by ^ 

"^ut now came the real diflEculty of the inquiry. The order of the English letters 
after E is by no means wdl marked, and any preponderance which may be shown 
in an average of a printed sheet may be reverb in a single short sentence. Speaking 
roughly, T, A, O, I, N, S, H, R, D, and L are the numerical order in which letters 
occur; but T, A, O, and I are very nearly abreast of each other, and it would be an 
endless task to try each combination until a meaning was arrived at. I therefore 
waited for fresh material. In my second interview with Mr. Hilton Cubitt he was 
able to give me two other short sentences and one message, which appeared-since 
there was no flag—to be a sin^e word. Here are the symbols. Now, in the single 
word I have already got the two E*s coming second and fourth in a word of five 
letters. It might be ^sever,* or lever," or "never." There can be no question that the 
latter as a xqfly to an is far the most probable, and the circumstances pointed 

to its being a reply written by the lady. Accepting it as correct, we are now able to 

say that the symbols stand respectivdy for N, V, and R. 

"ISven now I was in considerable difficulty, but a happy thought put me in pos¬ 
session of seveid oUier letters. It occurred to me that these appeals came, as I 
expected, from someone who had been intimate with the lady in h^ early life, a 
cembmatiem whidi contained two E"s with diree letters betumi mi^t very wdl 
stand for the name "ELSIE." On examination I found that such a combination 
fbrmed the termination of the message which was three times iqicated. It was cer¬ 
tainly wm appeal to "Elsie." In diis way I had got my L, S, and 1. But what appeal 
could it be? There were only four letters in the word which preceded "Elsie," and it 
in E. Surdy the word must be I tried all o&er four letters ending 
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in E, but could find none to fit the case. So now I was in possession (rf C, O, and 
M, and I was in a ^^ition to attack the first message once more, dividing it into 
words and putting dots for each symbol which was sfall unknown. So treated, it 
worked out in this fashion: 


M . ERE E SL . NE. 

"Now the first letter C£in only be A, which is a most useful discovery, since it 
occun no fewer than three times m this short sentence, and the H is also apparent 
in the second word. Now it becomes: 

AM HERE A . E SLANE 
Or, filling in the obvious vacancies in the name 

AM HERE ABE SLANEY. 

I had so many letters now that 1 could proceed with considerable confidence to the 
second message, which worked out in this fashion 

A . ELRI . ES. 

Here I could only make sense by putting T and G for the missing letters, and sup¬ 
posing that the name was that of some house or inn at which the wnter was staying.** 

Inspector Martm and 1 had listened with the utmost mterest to the full and clear 
account of how my fnend had produced results which had led to so complete a 
command over our difficulties. 

"What did you do then, sir?" asked the inspector. 

"I had every reason to suppose that this Abe Slaney was an Amencan, smee Abe 
1 $ an American contraction, and smee a letter from Amenca had been the starting- 
pomt of an the trouble. I had also every cause to think that there was some cnminal 
secret in the matter. Thelad/s aHusions to her past, and her refusal to take her hus¬ 
band into her confidence, both pointed in that direction. I therefore cabled to my 
friend, Wilson Hargreave, of riie New York Police Bureau, who has more than once 
made use of my knowledge of London crime. I asked him whether the name of 
Abe Slaney was known to him. Here is his reply: *The most dangerous aook in 
Chicago.* On the very evenmg upon which I had his answer, Hilton Cubitt sent 
me the last message frm Slaney. Working witib known letters, it took this form: 

ELSIE . RE • ARE TO MEET THY GO. 

The addition of a P and a D completed a message which showed me that the rascal 
was proceeding from persuasion to direats, and my knowledge of the crooks of 
Chicago prepared me to find that he might very rapidly put his words into acbon. I 
at once came to Norfolk with my friend and colleague, Dr. Watson, but, unhappily, 
only in time to find that the worst had already occurred.** 

^It is a privilege to be associated with you in the handling of a case," said the 
inspector, warmly. "You will ei^use me, however, if I speak frankly to you. You are 
onty answerable to yoursdf, but I have to answer to my supenon. If this Abe Slaney, 
bving at Elrige^s, is indeed the murderer, and if be has made his escape while I am 
seated here, 1 diodd certainly get into serious trouble." 

"You need not be oneasy. He will not try to escape." 

"How do yon know?" 

"To fiy w^d be a ooofessioa of guOt" 
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^en let os go to attest him.” 

”I expect him here evety instant” 

”But why should he come?” 

”Bec8n8e I have written and asked him.” 

”But this is incredible, Mt. Holmesl Why should he come because you have 
asked him? Would not such a request tather louse his suspicions and cause him to 
Ayr 

”I rtiinlc I have known how to frame the letter,” said Sherlock Holmes. ”In fact^ 
if I am not very much mistaken, here is tiie gendeman himsdf coming up th^ 
drive.” 

A Tnan was Striding up the path which led to die door. He was a tall, handsome, 
swarthy fdlow, dad in a suit of gray flannd, widi a Panama hat a brisding black 
beard, and a great aggressive hooked nos^ and flourishing a cane as he walked. He 
swaggered up the path as if the place bdonged to him, and we heard his loud, con¬ 
fident peal at die bdl. 

”I ftink, gentlemen,” said Holmes, quiedy, “that we had best take up our posi¬ 
tion behind the door. Every precaution is necessary when dealing with such a fellow. 
You will need your handcuffs. Inspector. You can leave the talking to me.” 

We waited in silence for a minute-one of those minutes which one can never 
forget. Then the door opened and the man stq^ed in. In an instant Holmes 
dapped a pistol to his head, and Martin slipped the handcuffs over his wrists. It 
was dl done m swifdy and defdy that the fellow was hdpless before be knew that he 
was attacked. He glared from one to the other of us with a pair of blazing black eyes. 
Then he burst into a bitter laugh. 

”Wdl, gendemen, you have die drop on me this time. I seem to have knocked up 
against something hard. But I came here in answer to a letter from Mrs. Hilton 
Cubitt Don't tell me that she is in this? Don’t tdl me diat she hdped to set a trap 
forme?” 

"Mrs. Hilton Cubitt was seriously in|ored, and is at death’s door.” 

The man gave a hoarse cry of grief, which rang through the bouse. 

"You’re csazyl” he cried, fiercely. "It was he that was hurt, not she. Who would 
have hurt litde Elsie? I may have foreatened her-God forgive mel—but I would not 
have toadied a hair of her pretty head. Take it bade—youl Say that she is not hurd” 

"9ie was found, badly wounded, by the side of her dead husband.” 

He sank with a deep groan on to the settee, and buried his face in his manacled 
hands. For five minutes he wu silait. Then he raised his foce once more, and spoke 
with the odd composure of despur. ~ 

"I hove nodiing to hide from you, gentlemen,” said he. "If 1 shot the man he had 
his diot at me, and diere’s no murder in tiiat. But if you thirik I oodd have hurt 
that woman, then you drm’t know either me or her. I tdl you, there was never a 
man in this world loved a woman mwe than I loved her. I had a right to her. She 
was {fledged to me yean ago. Who was this Engjishman that he should come be¬ 
tween us? I tdl you that I had tiie fint right to her, and that 1 was only claiming 
my own.” 

"She brd» away fnnn your influence when she found the mrni that you are,” 
add HrAnes, sternly. "She fled from America to avoid you, and she married an hon- 
twraffle gearieman in England. You dogged her and fifllou^ her and made her life 
a misery to her, m (»der to induce her to abandon the husband whom she loved and 
lespected in onder to fly with you, whom she foared and hated. You have ended by 
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bringiiig about Ae death ni a noble man and driving his wife to suicide. Ihat is 
youi record in this biisiness, Mr. Abe Slaney, and you will answer for it to the law.” 

'll Elsie dies, I care notlring what becomes of me,” said riie American. He opened 
one of his hands, and looked at a note crumpled up m his palm. “See here, mister,” 
he cried, with a gleam of suspicion in his eyes, “you’re not trying to scare me over 
this, are you? If the lady is hurt as bad as you say, who was it that wrote this note?” 
He tossed it forward on to the table. 

“I wrote it, to brmg you here.” 

“You wrote it? There was no one on earth outside die Joint who knew the secret 
of the dancing men. How came you to wnte it?” 

“What one man can invent another can discover,” said Hdmes. “There is a cab 
coming to convey you to Norwich, Mr. Slaney. But, meanwhile, you have time to 
make some small reparation for the mjury you have wrought Are yon aware diat 
Mn. Hilton Cubitt has herself lain under grave suspicion of the murder of her 
husband, and that it was only my presence here, and the knowledge whidi I hap¬ 
pened to possess, which has saved her from die accusation? The least that you owe 
her is to make it clear to the whde world diat she was in no way, directly oc iih 
direcdy, responsible for his tragic end." 

“I ask nodiing better,” said the Amencan. “I guess the very best case I can make 
for mysdf is the absolute naked trudi.” 

“It is my duty to warn you that it will be used against you,” cried die inspector, 
with the magnificent fen play of the Bntish criminal law. 

Slaney shrugged his shoulders. 

“I’ll diance that,” said he. “First of all, I want you gendemen to understand 
diat I have known this lady since she was a child. There were seven of us in a gang 
in Chicago, and Elsie’s fether was die boss of the Joint He was a dever imm, was 
old Patrick. It was he who mvented that writing, which would pass as a thOd’s 
scrawl unless you just happened to have the key to it Wdl, Elsie teamed some of 
our ways, but she couldn’t stand the business, and she had a bit of honest money 
of her own, so she gave os all die sl^ and got away to London. She had been en¬ 
gaged to me, and she would have married me, I bdieve, if I had taken over another 
profession, ^t she would have nothing to do with anything on the cross. It was 
only after her marriage to dus Englishman that I was able to find out where she was. 
I wrote to her, but got no answer. After diat I came over, and, as tetters were rw nse^ 
I put my messages where she could read them. 

“Well, I have been hoe a mondi now. I lived in that fetm, where I had a room 
down bdow, and could get in and out every night; and no <»e the wiser. I tried aD I 
could to coax Elsie away. 1 knew diat she read die messages, for once die wrote an 
answer under one of diem. Then my temper got the better of me^ and I began to 
dueaten her. She sent me a tetter then, imphnmg me to go away, and saying dial it 
would break her heart if any scsi^ Aould come ^pon her huAand. She said diat 
die would oome down when her husband was asleep at diree in the morning; and 
toeak with me duonih the end window, if I would go away afterwatds and leave her 
in peace. She came down and brought money widi her, trying to bribe me to go. 
TUs made me mad, and I caoj^t her arm and tried to piA her ibrongh the window. 
At that moment in rushed the husband widi his revolver in his hand. Ebie had sunk 
down upon die floor, and we were fece to feoe. I was heded also; said I hdd up my 
gun to scan him off and let me get away. He fired and missed me. I pulled off ahnoet 
at the same instant, and down he dropped. I made awqr across die gsrdesi, and as 
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I ymit I heanl &e window shut behind me. Thaf s God’s truths gentlemen^ every 
word of it; and I heard no more about it until that lad came riding up with a note 
which made me walk in here» like a jay» and give mysdf into your hands.” 

A cab had driven up whilst the American had been talking. Two uniformed po¬ 
licemen sat inside. Inspector Martin rose and touched his prisoner on the shoulder. 

”lt is time for us to go.” 

“Can I see her first?” 

“No, she is not conscious. Mr. Sherlock Holmes, 1 only hope that, if ever again I, 
have an important case, I shall have the good fortune to have you by my side.” I 

We stood at the window and watched the cab drive away. As I tum^ back, my \ 
eye caught the pdlet of paper which the prisoner had tossed upon the table. It was 
the note with which Holmes had decoyed him. 

“See if you can read it, Watson,” said he, with a smile. 

It contained no word, but this little line of dancing men: 

“If you use the code which I have explained,” said Holmes, “you will find that it 
simply means ’Come here at once.’ 1 was convinced that it was an invitation which 
he would not refuse, since he could never imagine that it could come from anyone 
but the lady. And so, my dear Watson, we have ended by turning the dancing men 
to good when they have so often been the agents of evil, and I think that 1 have 
fulfilled my promise of giving you something unusual for your notebook. Three*forty 
is our train, and I fancy we should be back in Baker Street for dinner.” 

Only one word of epflogue. The American, Abe Slaney, was condemned to death 
at the winter assizes at Norwich, but his penalty was changed to penal servitude in 
consideration of mitigating circumstances, and the certainty that Hilton Cubitt 
had fired the first shot. Of Mrs. Hilton Cubitt I only know that I have heard she 
recovered oitirely, and that she still remains a widow, devoting her whole life to the 
care of the poor and to the administration of her husband’s estate. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE SOLITARY CYCLIST 

Fiom tibc years 1894 to 1901 inclusive, Mr. Sherlock Holmes was a very busy man. 
It is safe to say that these was no public case of any difficulty in which he was not 
consulted during those eight years, and there were hundreds of private cases, some 
of them of the most intricate and extraordinary character, in which he played a 
prominent part. Many startling successes and a few unavoidable failures were the 
outcome of this long period of continuous work. As I have preserved very full notes 
of ill these cases, and was myself personally engaged in many of them, it may be 
magged that it is no easy task to know which I should select to lay before the 
poUic. I shall, however, preserve my former rule, and give the preference to those 
^aaes which derive their interest not so much from the brutality of Ae crime as from 
the mgenuity and dramatic quality of the solution. For this reason I will now lay 
befoae tim reader the bets connected with Miss Violet Smith, the solitary cyclist 
' ^ Charth^n, and the curious sequel of our investigation, which culminat^ in 
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moKpecM tragedy. It is true that the cucumstaaoe did not admit of any striking 
iDustratirai of ftose ||pwei 8 for which my friend was fomous^ but there were some 
points about the case which made it stand out in those long records of crime from 
which I gather the material for these little narratives. 

On referring to my notebook for the year 1895 ^ I find that it was upon Saturday, 
the a 3 d of April, that we first heard of Miss Violet Smith. Her visit was, I remem¬ 
ber, extremdy unwelcome to Holmes, for he was immersed at the moment in a very 
abstruse and complicated problem concerning the peculiar persecution to which 
John Vincent Harden, the well known tobacco mOlionaire, had been subjected. My 
friend, who loved above all things precision and concentration of thought, resented 
anything which distracted his attention from the matter in hand. And yet, without 
a harshness which was foreign to his nature, it was impossible to refuse to listen to 
the story of the young and beautiful woman, tall, graceful, and queenly, who pre¬ 
sented herself at Baker Street late in the evening, and implored his assistance and 
advice. It was vain to urge that his time was already fully occupied, for the young 
lady had come with the determination to tdl her story, and it was evident that 
nothing short of force could get her out of the room un^ she had done so. With a 
resigned air and a somewhat weary smile. Holmes begged the beautiful intruder to 
take a seat, and to inform us what it was that was troubling her. 

"At least it cannot be your health," said he, as his keen eyes darted over her; "so 
ardent a bicyclist must be full of energy." 

She glanced down in surprise at her own feet, and I observed the slight roughen¬ 
ing of the side of the sole caused by the friction of the edge of the pedal. 

"Yes, I bicycle a good deal, Mr. Holmes, and that has something to do udth my 
visit to you to-day." 

My fdend took the lady’s ungloved hand, and examined it with as close an atten¬ 
tion and as little sentiment as a scientist would show to a specimen. 

"You will excuse me, I am sure. It is my business," said he, as he dropped it. "I 
nearly fell into the error of supposing that you were typewriting. Of course, it is 
obvious that it is music. You observe the spatulate finger-ends, Watson, which is 
common to both professions? There is a spirituality about the face, however^—she 
gently turned it towards the light-"which the typewriter does not generate. This 
lady is a musician." 

"Yes, Mr. Holmes, I teach music." 

"In &e country, I presume, from your complexion." 

"Yes, sir, near Famham, on the borders of Surrey." 

"A beautiful neighbourhood, and full of the most interesting associations. You 
remember, Watson, that it was near there that we took Archie Stamford, the forger. 
Now, Miss Violet, what has happened to you, near Famham, on tiie borders of 
Surrey?" 

The young lady, with great clearness and composure, made the following curious 
statement; 

"My father is dead, Mr. Holmes. He was James Smith, who conducted the orches¬ 
tra at the old Imperial Theatre. My mother and I were left without a relation in the 
world except one unde, Ralph Smith, who went to Africa twenty-five years ago, 
and we have never had a word from him since. When father died, we were left very 
poor, but one day we were told that there was an advertisement in foe Timas, in¬ 
quiring for our whereabouts. You can imagine how excited we were, for we thought 
that someone had left us a fortune. We went at once to foe lawyer whose name was 
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given in tiie paper. There we met two gentiemen, Mr. Carruthors and Mr. Woodley, 
who were home on a visit from South Africa. They said diat my tincle was a friend 
of theirs, that he had died some months before in great poverty in Johannesburg, 
and that he had asked them with his last breath to hunt up his relations, and see 
that they were in no want. It seemed strange to us that Uncle Ralph, who took no 
notice dt us when he was alive, should be so careful to look after us when he was 
dead, but Mr. Carruthers explained that die reason was that my unde had just 
heard of the death of his broker, and so felt responsible for our fete.” 

“Excuse me,” said Holmes. “When was this interview?” 

“Last December—four months ago.” 

“Pray proceed.” v 

“Mr. Woodley seemed to me to be a most odious person. He was for ever making 
eyes at me-a coarse, puffy-faced, red-moustached young man, with his hair plastered \ 
down on each side of his forehead. I thought that he was perfectly hateful—and 1; 
was sure that Cyril would not wish me to know such a person.”' 

“Oh, Cyril is his namel” said Holmes, smiling. 

The young lady blushed and laughed. 

“Yes, Mr. Holmes, Cyril Morton, an electrical engineer, and we hope to be mar¬ 
ried at the end of the summer. Dear me, how did I get talking about him? What I 
wished to say was that Mr. Woodley was perfectly odious, but that Mr. Carruthers, 
who was a much older man, was more agreeable. He was a dark, sallow, dean-shaven, 
silent person, but he had polite manners and a pleasant smile. He inquired how 
we were left, and on finding that we were very poor, he suggested that I should come 
and teach music to his only daughter, aged ten. I said that 1 did npt like to leave my 
mother, on which he suggested that I should go home to her every week-end, and he 
offered me a hundred a year, which was certainly splendid pay. So it ended by my 
accepting, and I went down to Chiltem Grange, about six miles from Famham. 
Mr. Carruthers was a widower, but he had engaged a lady housdeeeper, a very re¬ 
spectable, elderly person, called Mrs. Dixon, to look after his establishment. The 
child was a dear, and everything promised wdl. Mr. Carruthers was very kind and 
very musical, and we had most pleasant evenings together. Every week-end I went 
home to my motiier in town. 

“The first flaw in my happiness was the arrival of the red-moustached Mr. Wood- 
ley. He came for a visit of a week, and ohl it seemed three months to me. He was a 
dreadful person-a bully to everyone dse, but to me something infinitely worse. He 
made odious love to me, boasted of his wealth, said that if 1 married him I could 
have the finest diamonds in London, and finally, when I would have nothing to do 
with him, he sefeed me in his aims one day after dinner—he was hideously strong— 
and swore that he would not let me go until 1 had kissed him. Mr. Carruthers came 
in and tore hirn from me^ on which he turned upon his own host, knocking him 
down and cutting his face open. That was die eiul of his visit, as you can iniagine. 
Mr, Camithen apologized to me next day, and assured me that 1 should never be 
exposed to such an insult again. I have not seen Mr. Woodley since. 

“And now, Mr. Holmes, I come at last to the special thing whidh has caused me 
to ask your advice to-day. You must know that every Saturday forenoon I ride on 
bicycle to Famham Station, in order to get the ia:ai to town. The road from 
Chiltem Grange is a lonely one, and at one spot it is particularly so, for it lies for 
dyer a mile between Charlington Heath upon one side and die woods which lie 
idoiid Charlington Hall upon the other. You could not find a more londy tract of 
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road anywhere, and it is quite rare to meet so much as a cart, or a peasant, untfl you 
reach the high roadKiear Crooksbury Hill. Two weeks ago I was passing this place, 
when I chanced to lookback over my shoulder, and about two hundred yards bdiind 
me I saw a man, also on a bicycle. He seemed to be a middle-aged man, with a 
short, dark beard. I looked back before I reached Famham, but the man was gone, 
so I thought no more about it. But you can imagine how surprised I was, Mr, 
Holmes, when, on my return on the Monday, I saw the same man on the same 
stretch of road. My astonishment was increased when the incident occuned again, 
exactly as before, on the following Saturday and Monday. He always kept his dis¬ 
tance and did not molest me in any way, but still it certainly was very odd. I men¬ 
tioned It to Mr. Carruthers, who seemed interested in what I said, and told me that 
he had ordered a horse and trap, so that in future I should not pass over these londy 
roads without some companion. 

“The horse and trap were to have come this week, but for some reason they were 
not delivered, and again 1 had to cycle to the station. That was this morning. You 
can think that I looked out when I came to Charlington Heath, and there, sure 
enough, was the man, exactly as he had been the two wedcs before. He always kept 
so far from me that I could not clearly see his face, but it was certainly someone 
whom I did not know. He was dressed in a dark suit with a cloth cap. The only 
thing about his face that I could clearly see was his dark beard. To-day I was not 
alarmed, but I was filled with curiosity, and I determined to find out who he was 
and what he wanted. I slowed down my machine, but he slowed down his. Then I 
stopped altogether, but he stopped also. Then I laid a trap for him. There is a sharp 
turning of the road, and 1 pedalled very quickly round this, and then I stopped and 
waited. I expected him to shoot round and pass me before he could stop. But he 
never appeared. Then I went back and looked round the comer. I could see a mile of 
road, but he was not on it. To make it the more extraordinary, there was no side 
road at this point down which he could have gone.” 

Holmes chuckled and rubbed his hands. “This case certainly presents some fea¬ 
tures of its own,” said he. “How much time elapsed between your turning the comer 
and your discovery that the road was clear?” 

“Two or three minutes.” 

*Then he could not have retreated down the road, and you say that there are no 
side roads?” 

“None.” 

“Then he certainly took a footpath on one side or the other.” 

“It could not have been on the side of the heath, or I should have seen him.” 

“So, by the process of exclusion, we arrive at the fact that he made his way toward 
Charlington Hall, which, as 1 understand, is situated in its own grounds on one side 
of the road. Anything else?” 

“Nothing, Mr. Holmes, save that I was so perplexed that I felt I should not be 
happy until I had seen you and had your advice.” 

Holmes sat in silence for some little tune. 

“Where is the gentleman to whom you are engaged?” he asked at last. 

“He is in the Midland Electrical Company, at Coventry.” 

“He would not pay you a surprise visit?” 

“Oh, Mr. HolmesI As if I should not know html” 

“Have you had any other admirers?” 

“Several before I knew Cyril.” 
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•^And since?” 

*There was this dreadful man» Woodley» if you can call him an admirer ” 

TNfo one else?” 

Our fair client seemed a little confused 
"Who was he?” asked Holmes 

"Oh, it may be a mere fancy of mine, but it had seemed to me sometimes that 
my employer, Mr Carruthers, takes a great deal of interest in me We are thrown 
rather together I play his accompaniments in the evening He has never said any-j 
thing He is a perfect gentleman But a girl always knows ” 

"Hal” Holmes looked grave "What does he do for a living?” 

"He IS a nch man ” 

"No carnages or horses?” ' 

"Well, at least he is fairly well-to-do But he goes into the city two or three hmes 
a week. He is deeply interested in South African gold shares ” 

“You will let me know any fresh development. Miss Smith I am very busy just 
now, but I will find tune to make some inqumes into your case In the meantime, 
take no step without letbng me know Good-bye, and I trust that we shall have noth¬ 
ing but go^ news from you ” 

"It is part of the settled order of Nature that such a girl should have followers,” 
said Holmes, as he pulled at his meditative pipe, "but for choice not on bicycles in 
lonely country roads Some secretive lover, beyond all doubt But there are curious 
and suggestive details about the case, Watson ” 

"That he should appear only at that point?” 

"Exactly Our first effort must be to find who are the tenants of Charlmgton Hall 
Then, again, how about the connection between Carruthers and Woodley, since 
they appear to be men of such a different type? How came they both to be so keen 
upon lookmg up Ralph Smith’s relations? One more point What sort of a manage 
IS it which pays double the market price for a governess but does not keep a horse, 
although six miles from the station? Odd, Watson—very odd!” 

"You will go down?” 

"No, my dear fellow, you will go down This may be some trifling intngue, and I 
cannot break my other important research for the sake of it On Monday you will 
amve early at Famham, you will conceal yourself near Charlmgton Heath, you will 
observe these facts f<»: yourself, and act as your own judgment advises Then, having 
inquired as to the occupants of the Hall, you will come back to me and report And 
now, Watson, not another word of the matter until we have a few solid stepping- 
stones on which we may hope to get across to our solution ” 

We had ascertained from the lady that she went down u|)on the Monday by the 
tiafn which leaves Waterloo at 9 50, so I started early and caught the 9 13 At Fam¬ 
ham Station I had no difficulty in being directed to Charlmgton Heath It was im¬ 
possible to mistake the scene of the young lady’s adventure, for the road runs 
between the open heath on one side and an old yew hedge upon the other, sunound- 
mg a park which is studded with magmficent trees There was a mam gateway of 
lichen-studded stone, each side pillar surmounted by mouldenng heraldic emblems, 
but besides this central carnage dnve I observed several points where Uiere were 
gaps in the hedge and paths leading through them The house was invisible from the 
road, but the surroundings all spoke of c^oom and decay. 

The heath was covered with golden patches of flowering gorse, j^eaming mag¬ 
nificently in the light of the bright spnng sunshme. Behind one of friese clumps I 
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took op nqr positimi, so as to command both the gateway of the Hall and a long 
stretch (rf fte road qfxm eidiet side. It had been deserted when I left i^ but now I 
saw a cydist riding down it from the <q>posite direction to tihat in whid I had come. 
He was dad in a dark suit, and I saw Aat he had a blade beard. On reaching the end 
of the Chailmgton ground he sprang from his machme and led it through a gap in 
the hedge, disappearing from my view. 

A quarter of an hour passed, and then a second cydist appeared. This time it was 
the young lady coming from the station. 1 saw her look about her as she came to the 
Charlington hedge. An instant later Uie man emerged frmn his hiding-place, sprang 
upon his cyde, and followed her. In all the broad landscape diose were the only 
movmg figures, the graceful girl sitting very straight upon her machine, and the man 
behind her bending low ova his handle-bar witii a curiously furtive suggestion in 
every movement She looked back at him and slowed ha pace. He slowed also. She 
stopped. He at once stopped, too, keeping two hundred yards behind ha. Ha next 
movement was as uneaqiected as it was spirited. She suddenly whisked ha wheds 
round and dashed straight at him. He was as quick as she, howeva, and darted oS 
in desperate fli^t PresenQy she came back up die road again, ha head haughtily 
in the air, not deigning to take any furtha notice of ha silent attendant He had 
turned also, and still kept his distance until the curve of the road hid them from my 
sight 

I remained in my hiding-place, and it was well that I did so, for presendy die man 
reappeared, cycling slowly back. He turned in at the Hall gates, and dismounted 
from his machine. For some mmuta I could see him standing among the trea. His 
hands were raised, and he seemed to be setding his necktie. Then he mounted his 
cycle, and rode away from me down the dnve towards the Hall. I ran across the 
heath and peered through the trea. Far away 1 could catch glimpsa of the old gmy 
building with its brisding Tudor chimneys, but the drive ran through a dense shrub¬ 
bery, and I saw no more of my man. 

Howeva, it seemed to me that I had done a fauly good morning’s work, and I 
walked back in high spirits to Farnham. The local house agent could tdl me nothing 
about Charlington HaU, and referred me to a wdl known firm in Pall Mall. There I 
halted on my way hom^ and met with courtesy from die representative. No, I 
could not have Charlington Hall for the summa. I was just too late. It had been let 
about a mrnith ago. Mr. Williamson was the name of the tenant He was a respect¬ 
able, diderty gendeman. The polite agent was afraid he could say no moe, as die 
afifairs of his dients were not matters which he could discuss. 

Mr. Shalock Holma listened with attention to the long report which I was able 
to present to him that evening, but it did not elicit that word of curt praise whidi I 
had hoped fbi and should have valued. On the contrary, his austere face was even 
more severe than usual as he commented upon the things that I had done and the 
things that I had not. 

‘Tour hiding-place, my dear Watson, was very faulty. You should have been be¬ 
hind the hedge, then you would have had a dose view of this interesting person. As 
it is, you were some hundreds of yards away and can tdl me even less than Mfrs 
Smith. She thinks she doa not Imow the man; I am crmvmced she doa. Why, 
otherwise, diould he be so desperately anxious that she should not get so nea him 
as to see his features? You describe him as bending ova the handlehar. Conceal¬ 
ment again, you see. You really have done remarkably badly. He returns to the 
house, and yon want to find out who he is. You come to a London house agentr 



‘‘What dKKdd I have done?” 1 cried, wi& some beat 

‘'Gone to tiie nearest publio-house. That is the centre country gossip. They 
would have toM you every name, from the master to the scullery-maid. Williamson? 
It conveys nothing to my mind. If he is an ddedy man he is not this active cyclist 
who sprints away from ^t young lady’s atiiletic pursuit. What have we gained by 
your expeditkm? The knowledge that the girl’s story is fame. I never doubted it. 
That them is a connection between the cycM and the Hall. I never doubted that 
either. That the Hall is tenanted by Williamson. Who’s the better for that? W^ 
wdl, my dear sir, don’t look so depressed. We can do Uttle more until next Saturdw, 
and in the meantime I may make one or two inquiries myself.” \ 

Next morning we had a note from Miss Smith, recounting shortly and accurate 
the very inddenb which I had seen, but the pith of the letter lay in the postscript^ 

I am sure that you will respect my confidence, Mr. Holmes, when I tell\^ 
you that my place here has become difficult, owing to the hict that my em-' 
ployer has inoposed marriage to me. I am convinced that his feelings are most 
deep and most hcmourable. At the same time, my promise is of course given. 
He took my refusal very seriously, but also very gendy. You can understand, 
however, t^t the situation is a little strained. 

”Our young friend seems to be getting into deep waters,” said Hdmes, thought- 
fully, as he finished the letter. "The case certainly presents mote features of interest 
and more possibility of development than I had originally thought. I should be 
none riie worse for a quiet, peaceful day in the country, and I am inclined to tun 
down this aftemoem and test one or two theories which I have frmned.” 

Hdmes’s quiet day in the country had a singular termination, for he arrived at 
Baker Street late in the evening, with a cut lip and a discoloured lump upon his 
foidbiead, besides a general air of dissipation which would have made his own person 
the fitting object of a Scotland Yard investigation. He was immensely tickled by his 
own adventures and laughed heartily as he recounted them. 

”I get to litde active emreise that it is always a treaC said he. ‘Tou are aware that 
I have some proficiency in the good old British sport of boxing. Occasionally, it is of 
service to-day,for example;! should have come to very ignominious grief wi&out it.” 

I begged him to tdl me what had occurred. 

”I found that country pub whidi I had already recommended to your notice, and 
there I made my disot^ inquiries. I was in the bar, and a garrulous landlord was 
giving me all that I wanted. Williamson is a white-bmrded man, artd he lives alone 
with a smaD staff of servants at the Hall. There is some mmet Brat he is or has been 
adeigyman, butoneor two incidents of his short residence at the Hall struck me as 
peculiatfy unecdesiastical. I have already made some inquiriet at a clerical agenqr, 
and they tdl me that diere wus a man of drat name in orders, whose carea has bem 
a tmgulariy dadc one. The landlmd fmtiier informed me that there are usually wedr- 
end vbhois—‘a warm lot; rir’-at die Hall, and especially one goideman with a red 
moiBfaiche; Mr. Woodley by name; who was always ffieie. We had got as far as 
tlds, whoi who should in but the gendeman himsd^ who had been drinking 
his beer in the tqMOom and bad heard the whole conversation. Who was I? What 
JUd I want? What did I mean by askmg questions? He had a fine flow of language; 
jUiid hh ad^xdves were veiy vigorous. He ended a string vt abiue by a vicious badb- 
bander, I fafled to enti^ avoid. The next few minutes were ddi^ius. It 
was a sbai^t left against a slogg^ rufihm. I emerged as you see me. Mr. Woodley 
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went home in a cart. So ended my cotmtty trip, and it must be confessed that, how¬ 
ever enjoyable, on the Surrey border has not becm much more profitable 

than your own.** 

The Thursday brought us another letter from our client 

You will not be surprised, Mr. Holmes [said she] to hear that I am leaving 
Mr. Cairotheis’s employment Even the high pay cannot reconcile me to the 
discomforts of my situation. On Saturday I come up to town, and I do not 
intend to return. Mr. Carruthers has got a trap, and so the dangers of the 
lonely road, if there ever were any dangers, are now over. 

As to the special cause of my leaving, it is not merely the strained situation 
with Mr. Carruthers, but it is the reappearance of that odious man, Mr. 
Woodley. He was always hideous, but he looks more awful than ever now, for 
he appears to have had an accident, and he is much disfigured. I saw him out 
of the window, but I am glad to say I did not meet him. He had a long talk 
with Mr. Carruthers, who seemed much excited aftervi^rds. Woodley must 
be staying m the neighbourhood, for he did not sleep here, and yet I cau^t 
a glimpse of him again this morning, slinking about in the ^rubbery. I would 
sooner have a savage wild animal loose about the place. I loathe and fear him 
more than I can say. How otm Mr. Carruthers endure such a creature for a 
moment? However, all my troubles will be over on Saturday. 

“So 1 trast, Watson, so I trust,” said Holmes, gravely. “There is some deep in¬ 
trigue going on round that little woman, and it is our duty to see that no one molests 
her upon that last journey. I think, Watson, that we must spare time to run down 
together on Satur^y morning and make sure that this cunous and inclusive in¬ 
vestigation has no untowafd endmg.” 

I confess that I had not up to now taken a very senous view of the case, which 
had seemed to me rather grotesque and bizarre than dangerous. That a man should 
lie in wait for and follow a very handsome woman is no unheard-of thing, and 
if he has so litde audacity that he not only dared not address her, but even fled 
from her approach, he was not a very fomidable assailant. The ruflBian Woodley uras 
a very different person, but, except on one occasion, he had not molested our client, 
and now he visited the house of Carruthers without intruding upon her presence. 
The m an on the bicycle was doubtless a member of those week-end parties at the 
HaQ of which the publican had spoken, but who he was, or what he wanted, was as 
obscure as ever. It was the severity of Holmeses manner and the fact that he slipped 
a revolver into his pocket before leaving our rooms whidi impressed me with the 
feeling that tragedy might prove to lurk behind this curious train of events. 

A rainy night had b^ followed by a ^orious morning, and the heath-covered 
countryside, with the glowing clumps of flowering gorse, seemed all the more beauti¬ 
ful to eyes which were weary of the duns and drabs and slate grays of London. 
Holmes and I walked along the broad, sandy road inhalmg the fresh morning air 
and rejoicing in the music of the birds and the fresh breath of the spring. From a 
nse of the road on fee shoulder of Crooksbury Hill, we could see the grim Hall 
bristlmg out from amidst fee ancient oaks, which, old as they were, were still 
younger feff w fee building which they surrounded. Holmes pointed down fee long 
tract of road which wound, a reddish ydlow band, between fee brown of fee heath 
and fee bud^ green of fee woods. Far away, a black dot, we could see a vdiidc 
moving in our direction. Holmes gave an excimiiation of impatience. 
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have given a margia ol half an hour/* said he. *lf that is her trap, she must 
be making for the earber tram. I f^r, Wat$(m» that she will be past CharUngton 
before we can possibly meet her 

From the instant tl^t we passed the nse» we could no longer see the vehide, but 
we hastened onward at such a pace that my sedentary kfe began to tell upon me» and 
I was compelled to fall behind. Holmes, however, was always in trainmg, for he 
had mexhaustible stores of nervous energy upon which to draw His spnngy step 
never slowed until suddenly, when he was a hundred yards in front of me, he 
halted, and I saw him throw up his hand with a gesture of gnef and despair 
the same mstant an empty dog-cart, the horse cantering, the reins trailing, appeared 
round the curve of the road and rattled swiftly towards us \ 

*Too late, Watson, too latel’* cned Holmes, as I ran panting to his side. 'Tool^ 
that I was not to allow for that earlier trainl It*s abduction, Watson—abductionl 
Murder! Heaven knows what! Block the road! Stop the horse! That^s right. Now, 
jump in, and let us see if 1 can rqpair the consequences of my own blunder.** 

We had sprung mto the dog-cart, and Holmes, after turning the horse, gave it 
a sharp cut with the whip, and we flew back along the road As we turned the curve, 
the whde stretch of road between the Hall and the heath was opened up. I grasped 
Holmes*s arm. 

*That*8 the man!** I gasped 

A solitary cychst was coming towards us His head was down and his shoulders 
rounded, as he put every ounce of energy that he possessed on to the pedals. He 
was flying hke a racer. Suddenly he raised his bearded foce, saw us dose to him, and 
IMiUed up, spnngmg from his machine That coal-black beard was m singular con¬ 
trast to the pallor of his face, and his eyes were as bright as if he had a fever He 
stared at us and at the dog-cart. Then a look of amazement came over his face. 

**Halloai Stop there!** he shouted, holdmg his bicycle to block our road **Whcre 
did you get that dog-cart? Pull up, man!** he yelled, drawmg a pistol from his side 
pocket *"Pull up, I say, or, by George, 1*11 put a bullet mto your horse ** 

Holmes threw the reins mto my lap and sprang down from the cart 
*Tou*re the man we want to see Where is Miss Violet Smith?** he said, m his 
quick, dear way. 

*niiat*s what Fm asking you. You*re m her dog-cart You ought to know where 
she IS.** 

*^emet the dog-cart on fheroad.There was no one in it We drove back to help 
the young lady.** 

**Good Lord! Good Lord! What shall I do?** cned the stranger, m an ecstasy of 
despair, *They*ve got her, that hell-hound Woodley and the bladcguard parson. 
Coi^ man, come, if you reaUy are her foend. Stand by me and we*ll save her, if I 
have to leave my carcass in Charhngton Wood.** 

He ran distractedly, his pistol m his hand, towards a gap in the hedge. Holmes 
foDowed him, and I, leaving ttie horse grazing beside the road, foDowed Holmes. 

**lliis IS where they came through,** said he, pointing to the marks of several feet 
upon the muddy path. **Halloa! Stop a mmute! Who*8 Biis in the bush?** 

It was a young fellow about seventeen, dressed like an ostler, with leather cords 
and gaiters. Hehy upon his back, his knees drawn up, a temble cut upon his head. 
He was insensible, but ahve. A gjance at his wound told me that it had not pene- 
tbited the bone. 

**11iat*s Peter, the groom,** cried the stranger. ^^He drove hes; The beasts have 
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pulled him off and clubbed him. Let him lie; wecan*t do him any good* but we may 
save her from the wont fate that can befall a woman.*' 

We ran fianbcally down the path, which wound among the trees. We had 
reached the shrubbery which surrounded the house when Holmes pulled up. 

*They didn't go to the house. Here are their marks on the left-here, beside the 
hard bushes. Ahl I said so." 

As he spoke, a woman's shrill scream—a scream which vibrated with a frenzy of 
honor—burst frmn the thick, green dump of bushes in front of us. It ended sud¬ 
denly on its highest note with a choke and a gurgle. 

^'This wayl This wayl They are m the bowling-alley," cned the stranger, darting 
through the bushes. "Ah, the cowardly dopl Follow me, gentlemenl Too htel too 
btel by the living Jingo!" 

We had broken suddenly into a lovdy glade of greensward sunounded by ancient 
trees. On the farther side of it, under the shadow of a mighty oak, there stood a 
singular group of three pec^le. One was a woman, our client, drooping and faint, 
a handkerchief round her mouth. Opposite her stood a brutal, heavy-faced, red- 
moustached young man, his gaitered legs parted wide, one arm akimbo, the other 
waving a riding crop, his whole attitude suggestive of triumphant bravado. Betwera 
them an dderly, gray-bearded man, wearmg a short surplice over a light tweed suit, 
had evidently just completed the wedding service, for he pocketed his prayer-book 
as we appeared, and slapped the smister bndqgroom upon the badk in jovial con- 
gratuhbon. 

"They're mamed?" I gasped. 

"Come on!" cned our guide; "come on!" He rushed across the ghde, Holmes and 
I at his heels. As we approached, the lady staggered against tiie trunk of the tree 
for support. Williamson, the ex-dergyman, bowed to us with mock politeness, and 
the bully, Woodley, advanced with a shout of brutal and exultant hughter. 

"You can take your beard off. Bob," said he. "I know you, right enough. Wdl, 
you your pals have just come in time for me to be able to introduce you to Mrs. 
Woodley." 

Our guide's answer was a singular one. He snatched off the dark beard which had 
disguised him and threw it on the ground, disclosing a long, sallow, dean-diaven 
face bdow it. Then he raised his revolver and covered the young ruffian, who was 
advancing upon him with his dangerous ridmg crop swinging in his hand. 

"Yes," said our ally, "I <im Bob Camithers, and I'll see this woman righted, if I 
have to swing for it. I told you what I'd do if you molested her, and, by the Lord! 
I'll be as good as my word," 

"You're too hte. She's my wife." 

“No, she's your widow " 

His revolver cracked, and I saw the blood spurt from the front of Woodleys 
waistcoat He spun round with a scream and fdl upon his badr, his hideous red 
turning suddenly to a dreadful mottled pallor. The old man, still dad in his surplice, 
burst into such a string of foul oaths as I have never heard, and polled out a rc^ 
volvcr of his own, but before he could raise it he was looking down the barrd of 

Hohnes'i weapon. , . 

*Eiiou^ <rf ftis," Mid my friend, coldly. “Drop ti»t pirtoll Watswi, pek it upl 

HoM it to ha headi Thank yom You, Ciirethen, give me that mvolwr. Well have 

no moK varienee. Corner h^ it ovetl” 

"Who am yon, fbenT” 
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name is Sherlock Hdmes,’’ 

"GoodLordr 

"'You have heard of me, I see. 1 will represent the oflBcial polioe until tibeir arrival. 
Here, youl” he shouted to a frightened groom, who had appeared at the edge of the 
glade. ''Come here. Take this note as hard as you can ride to Famham" He scribbled 
a few words upon a leaf from his notebook. "Give it to the superintendent at the 
police-station. Until he comes, 1 must detain you all under my personal custody." 

The strong, masterful personality of Holmes dominated the tragic scene, and aU 
were equally puppets in his hands. Williamson and Carrufhers found themselvek 
carrying the wounded Woodley into the house, and I gave my arm to the frightened 
girl. The injured man was laid on his bed, and at Holmes’s request I examined him\ 

I carried my r^rt to where he sat in the old tapestry-hung dining-room with his\ 
two prisoners before him. \ 

Tie will live," said I. t 

'Whatl" cried Camithers, springing out of his chair. "I’ll go upstairs and finish 
him first. Do you tell me that that girl, that angel, is to be tied to Roaring Jack 
Woodley for life?" 

"You need not concern yourself about that," said Holmes. There are two very 
good reasons why she should, under no circumstances, be his wife. In the first place, 
we are very safe in questioning Mr. Williamson’s right to solemnize a marriage." 

"I have been ordained," cried the old rascal. 

"And also unfrocked." 

"Once a clergyman, always a clergyman." 

"I think not. How about the licence?" 

"We had a licence for the marriage. 1 have it here in my pocket" 

"Then you got it by a trick. But, in any case, a forced marriage is no marriage, but 
it is a very serious felony, as you will discover before you have finished. You’ll have 
time to think the point out during the next ten years or so, unless I am mistaken. As 
to you, Canuthers, you would have done better to keep your pistol in your podket" 
"1 begin to think so, Mr. Holmes, but when I thought of all the precaution 1 had 
taken to shield this girl--for I loved her, Mr. Holmes, and it is the only time that 
ever I knew what love was—it fairly drove me mad to think that she was in the 
power of the greatest brute and bully in South Africa—a man whose name is a holy 
terror from Kimberley to Johannesburg. Why, Mr. Holmes, you’ll hardly believe 
it, but ever since that girl has been in my employment I never once let her go past 
this house, where I knew the rascals were lurking, without following her on my 
bicyde, just to see that she came to no harm. I kept my distance from her, and I 
wore a bmd, so that she should not recognize me, for she is a good and hi^-spirited 
girl, and she wouldn’t have stayed in my employment long if she had thought that 
1 was following her about the country roads." 

"Why didn’t you tdl her of her danger?" 

"Because then, again, she would have left me, and I couldn’t bear to face that. 
Even if she couldn’t love me, it was a great deal to me just to see her dainty form 
about the house, and to hear the sound df her voice " 

"Wdl/’ said I, "you call that love, Mr. Carruthers, but I should call it selfishness " 
the two things go together. Anyhow, I couldn’t let hor go. Besides, with 

g i a?0B^ about, it was wdl that she shc^d have someone near to look after her. 
en^ .ipen the cable came, I knew they were bound to make a move." 
“jiUwble?- 
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Cairathets took a telegram from his pocket. 

ThafsiCsaidte. 

It was short and concise: 


THE OLD MAN IS DEAD. 

'‘Huml" said Holmes. **1 think I see how things worked, and I can understand 
how this message would, as you say, bnng them to a head. But while you wait, you 
might tell me what you can.” 

The old reprobate with the surplice burst into a volley of bad language. 

"By heaven!” said he, "if you squeal on us. Bob Camithers, I'll serve you as you 
served Jack Woodley. You can bleat about the girl to your heart's content, for 
that's your own affair, but if you round on your pals to this plam-^dothes copper, it 
will be the worst day's work that ever you did.” 

"Your reverence need not be excited,” said Holmes, lighting a cigarette. "The 
case IS clear enough against you, and all I ask is a few de^s for my pnvate cunosity. 
However, if there's any difficulty in your telhng me. I'll do the talking, and then 
you wiH see how far you have a chance of holdmg back your secrets. In the first 
place, three of you came from South Afnca on this game-you Williamson, you 
Camithers, and Woodley.” 

"Lie number one,” said the old man, "I never saw cither of them until two months 
ago, and I have never been in Afnca in my life, so you can put that in your pipe and 
smoke it, Mr Busybody Holmes!” 

"What he says is true,” said Camithers. 

"Well, well, two of you came over. His reverence is our own homemade article. 
You had known Ralph Smith in South Africa. You had reason to bdieve he would 
not live long. You found out that his niece would inhent his fortune. How's that 
-eh?” 

Canuthers nodded and Williamson swore. 

"She was next of km, no doubt, and you were aware that the old fdlow would 
make no will.” 

"Couldn’t read or wnte,” said Carruthers. 

"So you came over, the two of you, and hunted up the girl. The idea was that one 
of you was to marry her, and the other have a share of the plunder. For some reason, 
Woodley was chosen as flie husband. Why was that?” 

"We played cards for her on the voyage. He won.” 

"I see. You got the young lady into your service, and there Woodley was to do 
the courting. She recognized the drunken brute that he was, and would have noth¬ 
ing to do with him. Meanwhile^ your arrangement was rather upset by the ffict that 
you had yourself fallen in love with the lady. You could no longer bw the idea of 
this ruffian owning her?” 

"No, by George, I couldn't!” 

"There was a quarrd between you. He left you in a rag^ and began to make his 
own plans independently of you.” 

"It strikes me, Williamson, there isn’t very much that we can tdl this gentleman,” 
cried Camithers, with a bitter laugh. "Yes, we quarrded, and he kuocked me down. 
I am levd with him on that, anyhow. Then I lost sight of him. That was when he 
picked up with this outcast padre here. I found tiiat they had set up houseke^ing 
together at this place on the line that she had to pass for the station. I kqit my eye 
on her after that, for I knew Aere was some dev^ in the wmd. I saw them from 
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time to time» for I was anxious to know what they were after. Two days ago 
Woodley came up to my house with this cable» which showed that Ralph Smith 
was dead. He asked me if I would stand by the bargain. 1 said 1 would not He 
asked me if I would many the girl myself and give him a share I said I would 
willingly do so, but that she would not have me He said, 'Let us get her mamed 
fint, and after a week or two she may see things a bit different.* I said I would have 
nothing to do with violence So he went off cursing, like the foul-mouthed black¬ 
guard that he was, and sweanng that he would have her yet. She was leaving me 
this week-end, and I had got a trap to take her to the station, but I was so uneasy ml 
my mind ftiat I followed her on my bicycle. She had got a start, however, and before) 
I could catch her, the mischief was done. The first thing I knew about it was when 
I saw you two gentlemen driving back in her dog-cart *’ 

Holmes rose and tossed the end of his cigarette into the grate. "1 have been very 
obtuse, Watson,” said he. 'When in your report you said that you had seen the 
cyclist as you thought arrange his necktie in the shrubbery, that alone should have 
told me all. However, we may congratulate ourselves upon a curious and, in some 
respects, a unique case 1 perceive three of the county constabulary in the drive, and 
I am glad to see that the little ostler is able to keep pace with them, so it is likely 
that neither he nor the interesting bridegroom will be permanently damaged by 
their mormng*s adventures I think, Watson, that in your medical capacity, you 
might wait upon Miss Smith and tell her that if she is sufficiently recover^, we 
diall be happy to escort her to her mother’s home If she is not quite convalescent, 
you will find that a hint that we were about to telegraph to a young electncian m 
the Midlands would probably complete the cure As to you, Mr Carruthers, I think 
that you have done what you could to make amends for your share m an evil plot 
There is my card, sir, and if my evidence can be of help m your trial, it shall 1^ at 
your disposal.” 

In the whirl of our incessant achvity, it has often been difficult for me, as the 
reader has probably observed, to round off my nanatives, and to give those final 
details which the cunous might expect Each case has been the prelude to another, 
and the crisis once over, the actors have passed for ever out of our busy lives I find, 
however, a short note at the end of my manuscnpt dealing with this case, in which 
I have put it upon record that Miss Violet Smith did mdeed inhent a large fortune, 
and that she is now the wife of Cynl Morton, the senior partner of Morton & Ken¬ 
nedy, the famous Westmmster dectncians Williamson and Woodley were both 
tried for abduction and assault, the former getting seven years and the latter ten. Of 
the fate of Carruthers, I have no record, but I am sure that his assault was not 
viewed very gravdy by the court, since Woodley had the reputabon of being a most 
dangerous ruffian, and I think that a few months were sufficient to satisfy the de¬ 
mands of justice. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE PRIORY SCHOOL 

Wb have had some dramatic entrances and exits upon our small stage at Baker 
Street, but I cannot recollect anything more sudden and startling than the first ap¬ 
pearance of Thomeycroft Huxtable, M A, Ph.D., etc His card, which seemed too 
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small to cany the weight of his academic distinctions, preceded him by a few sec¬ 
onds, and then he Altered himself-so large, so pompous, and so dignified that he 
was the very embodiment of self-possession and solidity. And yet his first action, 
when the door had closed behind him, was to stagger against the table, whence he 
slipped down upon the floor, and there was that majestic figure prostrate and in¬ 
sensible upon our bearskin hearthrug. 

We had sprung to our feet, and for a few moments we stared in silent amaze¬ 
ment at this ponderous piece of wreckage, which told of some sudden and fatal 
storm far out on the ocean of life. Then Holmes hurried with a cushion for his 
head, and I with brandy for his bps. The heavy, white face was seamed with lines 
of trouble, the hanging pouches under the closed eyes were leaden in colour, the 
loose mouth drooped dolorously at the comers, the rolling chins were unshaven. 
Collar and shirt bore the grime of a long journey, and the hair bristled unkempt 
from the well-shaped head. It was a sorely stricken man who lay before us. 

"What is it, Watson?” asked Holmes. 

"Absolute exhaustion—possibly mere hunger and fatigue” said I, with my finger 
on the thready pulse, where the stream of hfe trickled thin and small. 

"Return ticket from Mackleton, in the north of Engjland,” said Holmes, drawing 
it from the watch-pocket. "It is not twelve o'clock yet. He has certainly been an 
early starter.” 

TTie puckered eyelids had begun to qui\*cr, and now a pair of vacant gray eyes 
looked up at us. An instant later the man had scrambled on to his feet, his face 
crimson with shame. 

“Forgive this weakness, Mr. Holmes, I have been a little overwrought. Thank 
you, if I might have a glass of milk and a biscuit, I have no doubt that I should be 
better. I came personally, Mr, Holmes, in order to insure that you would return 
with me. I feared that no telegram would convince you of the absolute urgency of 
the case.” 

"When you are quite restored—” 

"1 am quite well again. 1 cannot imagine how 1 came to be so weak. I wish you, 
Mr. Holmes, to come to Mackleton with me by the next train.' 

My friend shook his head. 

"My colleague, Dr. Watson, could tdl you that we are very busy at present. I am 
retained in this case of the Ferrers Documents, and the Abergavenny murder is 
coming up for trial. Only a very important issue could call me from London at 
pierent.” 

"Importantr Our visitor threw up his hands. "Have you heard nothing or the 
abduction of the only son of the Duke of Holdemesse?” 

"Whatl the late Cabinet Minister?” 

"Exactly. We had tried to keep it out of the papers, but there was some rumor m 
the Globa last night. I thought it might have readied your ears. 

Holmes shot out his long, thm arm and picked out Volume "H” in his encydo- 

psdia of lefeiCDce. _ 

“ 6 th Duke, K.G., P.C.’-half the alphabetl TBaron Beverley, Earl 

of Caiston’-d«r me, what a list! ‘Lord Lieutenant of HaDamshite smw 1900 . 
Married ^u^ter of Sir Charles Appledoie, i 888 . Hdt ^ only child, 
Saltire. Owns about two hundred and fifty thousand acres. Mtowla in I^cawne 
and Wala. Address: Carlton House Terrace; Hddemesse Hall, Hallainslu^ Car- 
ston Cw itt ff, Bangor, Wales. Lord of the Admiralty, 187 a; Chief Secretary of State 
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Wdl, mil, tfiis man is oertaii# me of tiie gieatest subjects of the Crownr 

*nie gcestest and pofa^ps the wealthiest I am aware, Mr. Holmes, that you take 
a veiy h^ bne in pndesskmal matters, and that you are prepared to work for the 
wink’s I may tdl you, however, ^t his Grace has already intimated that a 
dheck for five thousand pounds will handed over to foe person who can tell him 
vfoere his son is, and another thousand to him who can name foe man or men vfoo 
have taken him.” 

”It is a princely offer,” said Hidmes. "Watson, I think that we shall accmnponV 
Dr. HuxtaUe back to ^ north of England. And now. Dr. Huxtable, when you 
have consumed that milk, you will kindly tdl me what has happened, when it hap\ 
pened, how it happened, and, finally, what Dr. Thomeycroft Huxtable^ of foe\ 
Priory Schod, near Maddeton, has to do with foe matter, and why he comes three \ 
days after an event-foe state of your chin gives foe date-to ask for my humble 
services.” 

Our visitor had consumed his milk and biscuits. The light had come back to his 
qres and foe cdour to his cheeks, as he set himsdf with great vigour and lucidity to 
explain foe situation. 

"I must infrnm you, gentlemen, that foe Priory is a preparatory school, of which 
I am foe founder and principal. Huxtable’s Sidelights on Horace may possibly recall 
my name to your memories. The Priory is, without exception, foe best and most 
sdect preparatmy school in England. Lord Leverstoke, foe Earl of Blackwater, Sir 
Cafoc^ Soames-foey all have intrusted their sons to me. But 1 fdt foat my school 
had readied its zenith when, three weeks ago, the Duke of Holdemesse sent Mr. 
James Wilder, his secretary, with foe intimation that young Lord Saltire, ten years 
old, his only scm and heir, was about to be committed to my charge. little ^ I 
think that fois would be foe prdude to foe most crushing misfortune of my life. 

’Go May ist foe boy arrived, that being foe beginning of foe summer term. He 
was a charming youth, and he soon fdl into our ways. I may tdl you—1 trust foat I 
am not indisete^ but half-confidences are absurd in such a case-foat he was not 
entirely happy at home. It is an open secret foat foe Duke’s married life had not 
been a peaceful ime^ and foe matter had ended in a separation by mutual consent, 
foe Duchess taking up her residenoe in foe south of France. This had occurred very 
dustly before, and tife boy’s sympathies are known to have been strongly wifo his 
mother. He moped after to departure from Holdemesse Hall, and it was for this 
reason foat foe Duke desired to send him to my establishment. In a fortnight foe 
boy was quite at home with os and was apparently absolutdy haiqiy. 

"He was last seen on foe nigbt of May lyfo-foat is, foe night of last Monday. 
H& room was on foe second floor and was approached forough anofoer larger roenn, 
in wbidi two boys were sleeping. These boys saw and heard nothing, so foat it is 
certain that young Saltixe did not pass out foat way. His window was open, and 
there is a stoat ivy plant leading to foe ground. We could trace no footmarks bdow, 
but ft is sure that fois is the mily possible exit. 

"His absence was discovered at seven o’clock on Tuesday morning. His bed had 
been skqrt in. He had dressed himself fully, before going off, in to usual schod 
auit of Uadt Eton jacket and dark g^ trousers. There were no signs foat anyone 
.had entered foe room, and it is quite certain that anyfoing in foe liatate cf cries or 
a ring^ wotdd have been heai^ since Gaunter, foe dder boy in foe inner room, 
is a very ^jbt steeper. 

’When Lord Saltirds disappenance was discovered, I at once edted a rcdl of foe 
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wboile estaUistoent-boys, xnasten, and servants. It was tiien that we ascertained 
that Lord Saltire had not been alone in his flight Heidegger, the Gennan master, 
was missing. His room was on the second floor, at the fottiier end of the 
facing the same way as Lord Saltire’s. His bed had also been slept in, but he had 
apparoitly gone away partly dressed, since his shirt and socks were lying on the 
floor. He had undoubt^y let himself down by the ivy, for we could see the mn r k i 
of his feet where he had landed on the lawn. His bicycle was kept in a small shed 
beside this lawn, and it also was gone. 

“He had been with me for two years, and came with the best references, but he 
was a silent, morose man, not very popular either with masters or boys. No trace 
could be found of the fugitives, and now, on Thursday monung, we are as ignorant 
as w were on Tuesday. Inquiry was, of course, made at once at Holdemesse Hall. 
It is only a f^ miles away, and we imagined that, in some sudden attadc of home¬ 
sickness, he had gone bade to his father, but nothing had been heard of him. The 
Duke IS greatly agitated, and, as to me, you have seen yoursdves the state of nervous 
prostration to which the suspense and the responsibility have reduced me. Mr. 
Holmes, if ever you put fotw^ your full powers, I implore you to do so now, for 
never in your hfe could you have a case which is more wortiiy of them.” 

Sherlod; Holmes had listened with the utmost intentness to the statement of tiie 
unhappy schoolmaster. His drawn brows and tiie deep furrow between them showed 
that he needed no exhortation to concentrate all his attention upon a problem 
which, apart from the tremendous interests involved, must appeal so directly to his 
love of the complex and the unusual. He now drew out his notebook and jotted 
down one or two memoranda. 

“You have been very remiss in not coming to me sooner,” said he, severdy. “You 
start me on my investigation with a very serious handicap. It is inconceivable^ for 
example, diat this ivy and this lawn would have yidded nothing to an expert ob> 
server." 

“I am not to blame, Mr. Holmes. His Grace was extremdy desirous to avdd all 
public scandal. He was afraid of his family unhappiness being dragged before the 
world. He has a deep horror of anything of the kind.” 

“But there has bm some official investigation?” 

“Yes, sir, and it has proved most disappointing. An apparent doe was at once 
obtained, since a boy and a young man were reported to We been seen leaving a 
neighbouring station by an early tram. Only last night we had news that die couple 
had been hunted down in Liverpod, and they prove to have no connection what¬ 
ever with tire matter in hand. Then it was that in my despair and disappdntment, 
after a sleqjiless night, I came strai^t to you by die eady tram.” 

“I suppose the local investigation was rdaxed while diis false due was being fd- 
lowed up?” 

“It was endidy dropped.” 

“So diat three days have been wasted. The affair has been most deplorably 
handled.” 

“I fed it and admit it.” 

“And yet the problem should he capable of ultimate sdution. I shall be very 
happy tolook into it. Have you been able to trace any connection between die miss¬ 
ing W and this Geman master?” 

'none at all.” 

“Was he in the master's dass?” 
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'‘T4d^ he never occhanged a word with him, so far as I know.” 

*That is oertainhr very singular. Had the W * bicydeT” 

‘Wo.* 

“Was any other Ucyde missing?” 

•Wo.” 

*18 tiiat certain?” 

•Xiuite.” 

“Wdl, now, you do not mean to seriously surest that this Gennan rode ofi upon 
a bicyde in die dead of the night, bearing the boy in his arms?” j 

‘Gertainly not.” 

‘Then wtet is the tiieoty in your mind?” 

"The bicyde may have been a blind. It may have been hidden somewhere, and 
die pair gone on foot.” 

"Quite so, but it seems rather an absurd blind, does it not? Were there other 
bicydes in this shed?” 

‘^Several.” 

"Would he not have hidden a couple, had he desired to give the idea that they 
had gone ofi upon them?” 

T suppose he would.” 

"Of course he would. The blind theory won’t do. But the inddent is an admirable 
startmg-point for an investigation. After all, a bicyde is not an easy thing to conceal 
or to destroy. One other question. Did anyone call to see the boy on the day before 
be disappeared?” 

“No." 

"Did he get any letters?” 

“Yes, oie letter.” 

Trom whom?” 

"From his fether.” 

“Do you open the b(^’ letters?” 

“No.” 

"How do you know it was from the father?” 

"The coat of arms was on the envdope, and it was addressed in the Duke’s pecul* 
iar stiff hand. Besides, the Duke remembers having written.” 

"When had he a letter before that?” 

"Not for several days.” 

"Had be ever one from France?” 

“Nt^ never.” 

"Y<mi see die point of my questions, of course. Either the boy was carried ofi by 
force or he went of his own free will. In the latter case, you woidd expect that some 
prompting fonn outside would be needed to make so young a lad do such a thing. 
If he has had no visitors, that prompting must have come in letters; hence 1 try to 
find out who were his correspondents.” 

T fear I cannot help you much. His only correspondent, so far as 1 know, was his 
ownfadm:.” 

"Who wrote to him on the very day of his disappearance. Wae the rdations 
between father and son very friendly?" 

‘Tih Grace is never very friendly with anyone. He is completdy immersed in 
hl^ge public qpoestions, and is rather inaccessible to all ordinary emotions. But he 
was mays kM to the boy in his own way.” 
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‘But ttie *ynp«tite of tiie tettfer wete with tiie inodiaf 

“Yes.- ^ 

'Did be ny to?” 

'Tfo." 

'The Duk^ then?” 

''Good heaven, nol” 

'Then how could you know?” 

T have had some ccnifidential talks with Mt. James Wilder, his Grace’s secretary. 
It was he udu> gave me the infmmation about Lord Saltire's fedings.” 

T see. By the way, that last letter of the Duke’s—was it found in the boy’s room 
after he was gone?” 

”Noy he had taken it with him. I think, Mr. Holmes, it is time that we were 
leaving for Euston.” 

"I will order a four-wheeler. In a quarter of an hour, we shall be at your service. 
If you are tdegraphing home, Mr. Huxtable, it would well to allow the peq>le in 
your neighbourhood to imagine that the inquiry is still going on in Liverpool, or 
wherever dse that red herring led your pack. In the meantime I will do a lit^ quiet 
work at your own doon, and perhaps the scent is not so cold but tiiat two old 
hounds like Watson and myself may get a snifi of it.” 

That evening found us in toe cold, bracing atmosphere of the Peak country, in 
which Dr. Huxtable’s famous school is situated. It was already dark when we 
reached it. A card was lying on the hall table, and toe butler whispered something 
to his master, who tumiri to us with agitation in every hravy feature. 

'The Duke is here,” said he. 'The Duke and Mr. Wilder are in the study. Come; 
gendemen, and I wili introduce you.” 

I was, of course, familiar with the pictures (rf the honous statesman, but the man 
himself was very different from his representation. He was a tdl and statdy person, 
scrupulonsly dressed, with a drawn, thin face, and a nose which was grotesqudy 
curved and long. His complexion was of a dead pallor, which was mote starding by 
contrast with a long, dwin^ng beard of vivid ted, which flowed down over his white 
waistcoat, with his watch-chain gleaming through its fringe. Such was tire stately 
presence who looked stonily at us from the cen^ of Dr. Huxtable’s hearthrug. 
Beside him stood a very youriig man, whom I undeatood to be Wilder, the private, 
secretary. He was sttull, nervous, alert, with intdOigent light>blae eyes and motnle 
featnies. It was he who at ono^ in an incisive and positive tone, opened the con¬ 
versation. 

T called this morning, Dr. Huxtable, too late to prevent you frmn starting for 
London. I learned that your object was to invite Mr. SheriodE Holmes to onder- 
take toe conduct of this case. His Grace is surprised. Dr. Huxtable, that you toould 
have tatei such a step without consrdting him.” 

"Wha I learned diat toe police had faffed —” 

'l^is Grace is by no means convinced that the police have failed.” 

'But surdy, M. Wffder—” 

'Tou are wdl awarr^ Dr. Huxtable, that his Grace is patoculwrly amdous to avoid 
an public scandal. He laefers to take as few people as posstole into his confidence.” 

*1110 matiM can be easfly remedied,” said toe brovtoeaten dodm; 'M. Shetlodc 
Holmes can return to London by toe morning train.” 

that, Dodot, hardly that,” said Holmes, in his blandest voice. 'This 
nottoeim ahris invigmnting and ideasant, so 1 propose to spend a finv days upon your 
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tboo^ md to dccopjr my mind as best I may. Whdto I bave tbe shditer of yoor 
not or of tbe vOlagB inn is, of cowse, for you to dedde.” 

^ I could see that tbe unfortunate doctor was in the last stage of indecision, from 
whidi he was rescued by the deep, scmoious voice of the led-bearded Duk^ whidi 
boomed out like a dinner.gong. 

*I agree with Mr. Wilder, Dr. Huztable, that you would have done wisdy to 
consult me. But since Mr. Holmes has already been taken into your confidence it 
would indeed be absurd that we should not avail oursdves ot his services. Far fnm 
going to the inn, Mr. Holmes, I dtould be ideased U yon would come and stay with' 
me at Holdemesse Hafi.” 

1 thank your Grace. For the purposes of my investigatirm, I drink that it would 
be wiser for me to remain at the scene of the mystery.” 

”Just as you like, Mr. Holmes. Any information which Mr. Wflder or I can give 
you is, of course, at your disposal.” 

”It will probably be necessary fm me to see you at the HaO,” said Holmes. ”1 
would only ad: you now, sir, whkher you have formed any explanation in your own 
mind as to the mysterious disappearance (d your son?” 

”No, sir« 1 have not.” 

"Excuse me if 1 allude to that which is painful to you, but I have no alternative. 
Do you think that the Duchess had anydiing to do widi the matter?” 

Ibe great minister diowed perceptible hesitation. 

- "I do not think so,” he said, at last 

‘The other most obvious explanation is Uiat the child has been kidnapped for die 
purpose of levying tansrnn. You have not had any demand of the sort?” 

‘?<o,sir.” 

‘X>ae more question, your Grace. I understand that yon wrote to your son rqrbn 
the day when diis incident occnned.” 

"No^ I wrote upon die day before.” 

‘fEx^y. But he leceivad it on that day?” 

‘Tes.” 

‘Was diere anything in your letter which might have unbalanced him or induced 
him to take such a step?” 
sir, certainly not” 

"Did you post dut letter yQai8el&” 

. The noUenan’s r^ly was intem^ted by his seerdaiy, who brdro in with some 
heat 

. "HisGiaceisnotindiehabitof posting letters himsdf,”said'he. "This letter was 
laid widi odieit upon the study tait^ and I mysdf pot &em hi die postbag.” 
"Yon are Sure ihh one was among foem?” 

Tes, 1 observed ft.” . 

Tlow many fetters did your Grace write dbat day?” 

. "Twenty or diirty. I have a large correspondence. But sntdy dus is somewhat 
yfeidevand” 

eotirety,” ndd Hedmes. 

I . ll^or my own part,” the Duke continued, T have advised die police to turn dieir 
to the son& of Franoei, I have already said ^t 1 do iwt .bdieve diat die 
'^DwiKm wouU encountye M moruftront an aei^ but the fed had the mort vnopf^ 
headed opinions, and it is possible that he majr have fled to her, afeed and abetted 
% ddsGemian. I d^ife Ife. Hnxtahh^ that we w31 iww retnsn to.die HaB.” 
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I could tee ibat ti^ were other questions whidi Holmes would have wished to 
put, but the noUeu&i’s abrupt manner showed that the interview was at an end. 
It was evident that to his intensdly anstocrabc nature tiiis discussion of his intimate 
family affairs with a stranger was most abhorrent, and that he feared lest every fredi 
question would throw a fiercer light into tiie discreetly shadowed comets of his 
ducal history. 

When the nobleman and his secretary had left, my friend flung himself at once 
with diatactenstic eagerness into the investigation. 

The boy’s diamber was carefully examined, and yidded nothing save the absolute 
convictitm tiut it was only through the window that he could have escaped. The 
German master’s room and effects gave no further due. In his case a trailw ivy 
had given way under his weight, and we saw by tire h^t of a lantern the mark on tiie 
lawn where his beds had come down. That one dint in tire short, green grass was 
tire only material witness left of tiiis inexplicable noctumd flight. 

Sherlock Holmes left tire house done, and only returned after deven. He hod 
obtained a large ordnance map the netghbouihood, and tiiis he brought into my 
room, where he laid it out on the bed, and, having balanced the lamp in the middle 
of it, he began to smoke over it, and occasionaDy to point out objects of interest 
with the reddng amber <rf his pipe. 

*This case grows upon me, Watson,” said he. ‘There are deddedly some pdnts of 
interest in connection with it In this early stage, I want you to realize those geo- 
graphicd features which may have a good ded to do witii our investigation. 

“Lode at this map. Thu ctok square u the IMoty School. I’ll put a pin in it Now, 
this line is the main road. You see that it ruru east and west past ^ sdiod, and 
yon see also that there u no side road for a mile dther way. If tiliese two folk passed 
away by road, it was thu road.” 
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•Bacfly." 

^ a smgnln and bappf chance^ we aie able to some extent to died sdat 
passed along diis road doling (be ni^t in question. At tbis poiiit, whero my pipe is 
now resting a county constable was im doty from twdve to six. It is, as yoo peiceive, 
the fint crossroad on toe east side, lliis man dedares (bat be was not absat from 
his post fo an instant, and be is positive (bat neither boy nor man could have gone 
toat way unseen. I have spoken with this polioeaian to-ni^^ and he appears to me 
to be a perfecdy reliable person. Ibat blo^ this end. We have now to deal with thd 
other. Then is an inn heie^ the Red the landlady of which was HI. She haa 
sent to Mackleton for a doctor, but he did not arrive until mmning, being absent an 
another case. The people at the inn were alert all night, awaiting his coming, and\ 
one or other of them seems to have continually had an eft uprm the road. They \ 
dedare toat no one passed. If their evidence is good, then we are fortunate enough 
to be able to block toe west, and also to be able to say toat toe fugitives did not use 
toe road at an.” 

”Bnt the bicyde?” I objected. 

”Quite so. We wiB come to the bicycle presently. To continue our reasoning: if 
these people did not go by toe road, they must have traversed toe country to the 
norto of the house or to the south of the house. That is certain. Let us wei^ the 
one against toe other. On the south of the house is, as you perceive, a large district 
of arable land, cut up into smaB fidds, wito stone walls between them. Hiere, I 
admit that a bicyde is impossible. We can dismiss the idea. We turn to toe country 
on tile norto. Here tiiere lies a grove of trees, marked as the 'Ragged Shaw,' and on 
the fartfaer side strebbes a great rdling moor. Lower GiB Moor, extending for ten 
miles and sloping gcadoaBy upward. Her^ at one side of this wildeiiiess, is Hdder- 
nesse HaB, ten mBes by road, but (»ly six across the moor. It is a peculiarly desdate 
plain. A few moor farmers have smaB holdings, where tiiqr rear toeep and cattle. 
Exoqit tiwsev the plover and tiie curlew are the only inhabitants until you come to 
the Cbesterfidd hiidi soed. There is a church tiiete, yon see, a few cottages, and an 
hm. Beyond tint the hiBs become ptedpitous. Si^y it is here to toe nt^ that 
our quest must Be.” 

”Bnt tiie bicydeT” I persisted. 

*Wcll, wdir said Hohnes, impatiently. ”A good cydist does not need a high 
road. The moot is intersected with patiis, and the moon was at the fuB. HaBoal 
whatisthisT” 

There was an agitated knodc at the door, and an instant afterwards Dr. Hnxtable 
was in the room, bi his hand he hdd a blue crkketcap wi£ a white chevron on 
the peak. 

”At last we have a duel” he cried.‘Thank heaveni at last we are on the dear boy’s 
traddltishisc^.” 

‘Where was it found?” 

‘In tiie van of tiw gipsies who camped on tiie mow. Hwy left on Tbesday. Today 
tiie poiioe traced them down and examined their caravan. This was found.” 

“How do they account fat it?” 

”Thqr shufibd and liedHnid that thqr found it on tiie moor on Tuesday morn* 
‘in|. They know where be is, tiie rascabl Thank goodness, tiwy are aB safe under 
fod( end key. Either the fear of (he law or tiie Duh^s purse wiB certainly get out of 
tl^ in that tiiey know.” 

fn^ ao goo4” said Hobnei^ when the doctor had it last left the room. Tt at 
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least bean oat tiie liKmy tbat it is on the ode of the Lowa GiU iMoor fW we most 
hq>e for results. Thl^polkie have really done notiiing locally, save the arrest of foese 
gipsies. Look here, WatsonI There is a watercourse across foe moor. You see it 
marked here in foe ituip. In scxne parts it widens into a morass. This is partrcularly 
so in foe region between Holdemesse Hall and foe school. It is vain to look else¬ 
where for tracks in foJs dry weather, but at that point there is certainly a chance oS 
some record being left. I will call you early to-morrow morning, and you and I will 
faty if we can throw some little light upon foe mystery." 

The was just breaking when I woke to find foe long, thin form of Holmes by 
my bedside. He was fully dressed, and had apparently already been out 

T have done foe lawn and foe bicycle shed,” said he. T have also had a ramble 
through foe Ragged Shaw. Now, Watson, there is cocoa ready in foe neat room. 1 
must beg you to hurry, for we have a great day before us." 

His eyes shone, and his check was flushed with foe eahflaration of foe master 
workman who sees his work lie ready before him. A very different Holmes, this 
active, alert man, from foe introspective and pallid dreamer of Baker Street I felt 
as I looked upon that supple figure, alive wifo nervous energy, that it was indeed 
a strenuous day that awaited us. 

And yet it opened in foe blackest disappointment Wifo high hopes we struck 
across the peaty, russet moor, intersected with a thousand sheep paths, until we 
came to the broad, light-green belt which marked foe morass between us arid Hol¬ 
demesse. Certainly, if foe lad had gone homeward, he must have passed this, and he 
could not pass it without leaving his traces. But no sign of him or foe Goman could 
be seen. With a darkening face my friend strode along foe nurgin, eagerly observ¬ 
ant of every muddy stain upon the mossy surfiice. Sheep-marks there were in pro¬ 
fusion, and at one place, some miles down, cows had left foot tracks. Nothing more. 

"Check number one," said Holmes, looking ^ocmiily over the rolling expanse of 
the moor. "There is another morass down yonder, and a narrow neck betweoi. 
Halloal halloal halloal what have we here?" 

We had come on a small black ribbon of pathway. In foe middle of it, clearly 
marked on foe sodden soil, was foe track of a bicycle. 

"Hnnah!" 1 cried. “We have it.” 

But Holmes was shaking his head, and his face was pnzded and expectant rather 
than joyous. 

“A Ncyde, certainly, but not the bicyde," said he. "I am fomiliar wifo forty-two 
different impressions 1^ by tyres. This, as you perceive, is a Durdop, wifo a patch 
upon foe outer cover. Heideg^s tyres were Peer’s, leaving longitodinal strqies. 
Aveliiig, foe mafoematical master, was sure upon foe point. Therefeue, it is not 
Heidegger’s track.” 

"The boy’s, then?” 

“PossiUy, if we could prove a bicycle to have been in his possesaon. But this 
we have utterly foiled to do. This track, as yon perceive, was nude by a rider who 
was goiBg from foe direction of foe school.’’ 

“Ck towards it?’’ ' 

"No, no, my dear Watson. The more deqfly sunk imi»essioa is, of conrs^ foe 
hind wheel, upon vfoich foe wdght rests. Yon perceive sevoal places where it has 
pmsed acrots and otditecated foe more foallow mark of the focnit one. It was 
donbtedly beadmg away from foe echoed. If may Or may not be connected wifo 
<mr ir^nity, bid am wff} folkw it backwards before we go any forfoer.’’ 
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front tile bo^ portion of tbe moor. Following tiie petit bednnuds, we pid^ 
out anotiier spM, wlrote a string tiicUed acton it Here, once again, ww ^ mark 
of the bicydt^ though nearly obliterated by tiie hoob of cows. After tiiat tiiere 
was no sign, but the path ran ri^t on into Ragged ISiaw, the wood whkdi backed on 
to the school. From this wood tiie cyde must have emerged. Hofanes sat down on 
a boulder and rested his chin in his hands. I had smdced two dgarettes before he 
moved. 


‘‘Wdl, wen," said he, at last "It is, of course, possible that a cunning man 
might change the tyres oif his bicyde in order to leave unfamiliar tiada. A criminal 
who was capable of such a thought is a man whom I should be proud to do business 
witii. We win leave tiiis question nndedded and hark bad: to our mrnass again, 
for we have left a good deal unexplored.” 

We continued our systematic survey of the edge of the sodden portion of the 
moor, and soon our perseverance was gloriously rewarded. Right across the lower 
part of the bog lay a miry path. Holmes gave a cry of ddight'as he approached it 
An impresaon like a fine ^ndle d tdegraph wires ran down the centre of it It 
was tiie Palmer tyres. 

"Here is Herr Heidegger, sure enoughi” cried Holmes, exultantiy. "My reasoning 
seems to have been pretty sound, Watson." 

"I congratulate you.” 

‘*Bot we have a long way stiU to go. Kindly walk clear of the patii. Now let 
os fotiow tiie trail. I fear that it will not lead very fax” 

We found, however, as we advanced that this portion of the moor is intersected 
, witii soft patches, and, thmigh we frequently lost sight of tiie track, we always 
succeeded in piddng it up once mme. 

"Do you observe," said Hdmes, “that the rider is now undoubtedly forcing tbe 
pace? There can be no doubt of it. Look at this impression, where you get both 
tires dear. The orro is as deqp as the other. That can only mean tiiat the rider is 
tiuowing his wei^t cm to the handle-bar, as a man does when he is sprinting. By 
jovel he has had a fall.” 

There was a broad, irregular smudge coveting tome yards d tiie track. Then 
there were a few footmarks, and the tyres reappeared once more. 

. “A sidedip," I suggested. 

. Holmes held iq>a crumpled Inandi of fiowetinggorie. To my honor I perceived 
: that the ydlow Uostoms wrue-aO dabbled with crimson. On tiie path, too, and 
mong ttw header were dark stains of clotted Uood. 

"Badl" said Holmes. "BadI Stand dear, WatsonI Not an nnriecestary footstepi 
Wh^ ^ I read here? He fdl wounded-he stood up-be tenB0nnted<4ie proceeded. 
But tiiere it no other track. Chttie on this tide path. He was suttiy not gored by a 
■ Impoatiblet But 1 see no traces of anyone dse. We must p^ on, Watson. 
Bupdy, witii staint as wdl as tiie tnck'to guide us, he cannot escape n oow.** 

/ Om aeardi waamot a voy long one. tiada of the tyre began to ewe {Bm 
i; tpshMy upon tiie wet and shining path. Suddenly, as I looked ahead, the gteam 
"’'d sneU cau^ my eye from amid the thkh gorsebushes. Out of them we dh^ged 
•« PShner<tyred, one pedal bent, and the whde front d it horribly smeared 
. apiddefabered with blood, (te the other tide of tbe budiei, a shoe wai pKqecting» 
' inn soniid, arid tiiere lay the urifoftniuite rider. He was a taBiiiaivfdlbeBideri, 
^ spactades^ one giass d which had been knodred ontThe canae of bis deato 
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was a frightful blow i$(m the head, which had crushed m part erf his skull* That he 
could have gone on after receiving such an iniury said much for the vitality and 
courage of &e man. He wore shoes, but no socks, and his open coat disclosed a 
nightshirt beneaUi it It was undoubtedly the German master 

Holmes turned the body over reverently, and examined it with great attention. 
He then sat in deep thought for a time, and I could see by his rufiSed brow that 
this gnm discovery had not, m his opimon, advanced us much m our mquiry. 

‘It IS a httle diflSicult to know what to do, Watson," said he, at last. "My own 
inclinations are to push this inquiry on, for we have already lost so much time 
that we cannot a£Eoid to waste another hour On the other hand, we are bound 
to inform the police of the discovery, and to see that this poor fdlow’s body is 
looked after " 

"I could take a note back." 

"But I need your company and assistance Wait a bitl There is a fellow cutting 
peat up yonder Bnng him over here, and he will guide the pohee." 

I brought the peasant across, and Holmes dispatched the fng^tened man with 
a note to Dr. Huxtable. 

"Now, Watson," said he, "we have picked up two clues this morning. One is the 
bicycle with the Palmer tyre, and we sec what that has led to. The other is flie 
bicycle with the patched Dunlop Before we start to investigate that, let us try to 
realize what we do know, so as to make the most of it, and to separate the essential 
from the accidental." 

"First of all, I wish to impress upon you that the boy certainly left of his own 
free-will He got down from his wmdow and he went off, either alone or with 
someone That is sure." 

1 assented. 

"WeD, now, let us turn to this unfortunate German master. The boy was fully 
dressed when he fled. Therefore, he foresaw what he would do. But the German 
went without his socks. He certainly acted on very short notice " 

"Undoubtedly" 

"Why did he go? Because, from his bedroom window, he saw the flight of the 
boy, because he wished to overtake him and bnng him back He seized his bicycle 
pursued the lad, and in pursuing him met his death " 

"So It would seem." 

"Now I come to the cnbcal part of my argument The natural acticm of a man 
m pursuing a little boy would be to run after him He would know that he could 
overtake him. But the German does not do so. He turns to his bicycle. I am told 
that he was an excdlent cyclist He would not do this, if be did not see that the 
hay had some swift means of escape." 

"The otiier bicycle." 

"Let us continue our reconstruction He meets his death five mfles from the 
schoo]**not by a bullet, mark you, which even a lad might conceivably discharge 
but by a savage blow dealt by a vigmous arm. The lad, then, had a oompamon in 
his flight And the flight was a swift one, since it took five miles before an expert 
cyclist could overtake them. Yet we survey the ground round the scene of the 
tragedy. What do we find? A few catfte-tra<^, nothing more. I took a wide sweep 
round, and there is no path within ffity yards. Another cyclist could have^ bad 
nothing to do with the actual murder, nor were there any human footmarks." 

1 cnei is imposuble.” 
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"Adminldel” be sa^ "A most iOniniiutiiig nanadc. It it impossible as I state 

and bherefom I must in some respect have stated it wnmg. Yet you saw for 
yourself. Can you suggest any fallacy?” 

ooiild not have fiaeti^ h» skull in a fall?” 

"ha a morass, Watsm?” 

“I am at my wit's end.” 

"Tut, tut, we have sdved some wone problems. At least we have plenty of 
material, if we can only use it. Comt^ then, and, having exhausted the Palmer, let 
us see what the Dunlop with the patched cover has to offer us.” 

We pithed up die bach and followed it onward for some distancev but toon the 
moor rose mto a long, headia>tufted curve, and we left the watercourse behind 
us. No further hdp fttun trachs could be ho^ for. At the spot where we taw die 
last of the Dunlop tyre it might equally have led fo Holdemesse Hah, die statdy 
towers of which rose scnne miles to our left, m to a low, gray village which lay 
in front of us and marked die posibon of the Chesterfidd high road. 

As we approached the forbidding and squdid mn, with the sign of a game<ock 
above the door, Hdmes gave a sudden groan, and dutdied me by the shoulder 
to save himsdf hom falhng. He had had one of those vident strains of die ankle 
which leave a man helpless. With difficulty he hmped up to the door, where a 
squat, dark, elderly man was smokmg a black chty pipe. 

"How ate yon, Mr. Reuben Hayes?” said Holmes. 

"Who are yon, and how do you get my name so pat?” die countryman answered, 
with a suspicious flash of a pair of cuniung eyes. 

"Wdl, It's prmted on the board above your bead. It's easy to see a man who is 
master of his own house. I suppose you haven't such a dung as a carnage in your 
stables?” 

“No, I have not” 

"I can harffiy put my foot to the ground.” 

"Don't put it to die ground.” 

"But I can't walk.” 

"Wen, then, hop.” 

Mr. Reuben Hayes’s maimer was far foam giacions, but H<^es took it widi 
admirable goodhumout. 

“Look here, my man,” said he. "This is really mdier an awkward fix fon me. 
I don't mhid how I get on.” 

"NeMier do I,” said the morose landloid. 

"Hie matter is very important I would offer you a sovereign for the use of a 
hiqrde.” 

Hw landlord pricked up his ears. 

“Where do you want to go?” 

"ToHoldenieiaeHaJL” 

"Pals of the Dodc, I lupposd?” said the landlord, survqring our mod^tained 
gaimenti with uonical eyes. 

Holmes kn^hed goodnaturedly. 
beiM to aeO w, anyhow.” 

"WhyT 

hihig hhn news of hii lost son.” 

'Hw kndiBfd im a very visible ttnt 

"WlMt yaB*ke OB hk tmkT 
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"He has been hea|^ of in Liveipool. They expect to get him eveiy hour" 

Again a swift change passed over the heavy, unshaven face. His manner was 
suddenly genial. 

"I’ve less reason to wish the Dook wdl than most men," said he, “for I was his 
bead coachman once, and crud bad he treated me. It was him Aat sadked me 
without a character on the word of a lying corn-chandler. But I’m glad to hear that 
the young lord was heard of m Liverpool, and I’ll help you to take the news to the 
Hall.” 

“Thank you,” said Holmes. “We’ll have some food first. Then you can bring 
round the bicycle.” 

“I haven’t got a bicycle.” 

Holmes held up a sovereign. 

“I ten you, man, that I haven’t got one. I’D let you have two horses as for as the 

Han.” 

“Wdl, wdl,” said Hdmes, “we’ll talk about it when we’ve had something to cat.” 

When we were left alone in the stone-fiagged kitchen, it was astonishing how 
rapidly that sprained ankle recovered. It was nearly nightfah, and we had eaten 
nothing since early m(»ning, so that we spent some time over our meal. Holmes 
was lost in thought, and once or twice he walked over to the window and stared 
eamesdy out It opened on to a squahd courtyard. In die hr comer was a smithy, 
where a gnmy lad was at work. On the other side were the stables. Holmes had 
sat down again after one of these excunions, when he suddenly sprang out of his 
chau with a loud exclamation. 

“By heaven, Watson, I bdieve that I’ve got it!” he cned. “Yes, yes, it must be 
so. Watson, do you remember seeing any cow-tracks to-day?” 

‘Tes, sew^-.!.” 

"Where?” 

“Wdl, everywhere. They were at the morass, and again on the path, and agam 
near where poor Heidegger met his death.” 

“Exactly. Wdl, now, Watson, how many cows did you see on the moor?” 

"I don’t remember seeing any.” 

"Strange, Watson, that we should see tracks all along our hnc^ but never a cow on 
the whole moor. Very strange; Watson, di?” 

"Yes, it 8 strange.” 

“Now, Watson, make an effort, throw your mmd back. Can you see those tracks 
upon the path?” 

“Yes, I can.” 

"Can you recall that the tracks were sometimes like that, Watson”—he arranged 
a numba of bread-crumbs in tfa8 fashion— : : : : : —“and sometimes like this”— 
—"and occaaonally like this”— .*.*.*. “Can yon remember 

drat?” 

“No; I cannot” 

"But 1 can. I could swear to it However, we will go back at out Idsuxe and verify 
it What a blind beede I have been, not to draw my condusion.” 

"And wlat is your condusimi?” 

"Oi^ drat it is a remarkable cow whidi walks, canters, and gallops. By Georgd 
Watson, it was no brain of a country publican drat diought out sudi a Uinid as that 
Hie coast seems to be dmt save for that lad in the smidry. Let os dip oat and see 
what we can see.” 
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There were two rough-haired, unkempt horses in the tumbledown stable. Holmes 
raised the hind leg of one of them and laughed aloud. 

*'01d shoes, but newly shod--old shoes, but new nails. This case deserves to be 
a classic. Let us go across to the smithy/' 

The lad continued his work without regarding us. I saw Holmes's eye darting 
to right and left among the litter of iron and wood which was scattered about the 
floor. Suddenly, however, we heard a step behind us, and there was the landlord,/ 
his heavy eyebrows drawn over his savage eyes, his swarthy features convulsed withj 
passion. He held a short, metal-headed stick in his hand, and he advanced in so\ 
menacing a fashion that I was right glad to feel the revolver in my pocket. 

‘‘You infernal spies!” the man cried. “What are you doing there?” 

‘‘Why, Mr. Reuben Hayes,” said Holmes, coolly, “one might think that you were 
afraid of our finding something out.” 

The man mastered himself with a violent effort, and his grim mouth loosened 
into a false laugh, which was more menacing than his frown. 

“You’re welcome to all you can find out in my smithy,” said he. “But look here, 
mister, I don’t care for folk poking about my place without my leave, so the sooner 
you pay your score and get out of this the better I shall be pleased.” 

“All right, Mr. Hayes, no harm meant,” said Holmes. “We have been having 
a look at your horses, but 1 think I’ll walk, after all. It’s not far, 1 believe.” 

‘-Not more than two miles to the Hall gates, Thats the road to the left.” He 
watched us with sullen eyes until we had left his premises. 

We did not go very far along the road, for Holmes stopped the instant that the 
curve hid us from the landlord’s view. 

‘We were warm, as the children say, at that inn,” said he. “I seem to grow colder 
every step that I take away from it. No, no, I can’t possibly leave it.” 

“I am convinced,” said I, “that this Reuben Hayes knows all about it. A more 
self-evident villain I never saw.” 

“Oh! he impressed you in that way, did he? There arc the horses, there is the 
smithy. Yes, it is an interesting place, this Fighting Cock. I think we shall have 
another look at it in an unobtrusive way.” 

A long, sloping hillside, dotted with gray limestone boulders, stretched behind 
us. We had turned off the road, and were making our way up the hill, when, looking 
in the direction of Holdemesse Hall, I saw a cyclist coming swiftly along. 

“Get down, Watson!” cried Holmes, with a heavy hand upon my shoulder. We 
had hardly sunk from view when die man flew past us on the road. Amid a rolling 
cloud of dust, 1 caught a glimptt of a pale, agitated face-a face with horror in 
every lineament, the mouth open, the eyes staring wildly in front. It was like 
some strange caricature of the ^pper James Wilder whom we had seen the night 
hdbre. 

“The Duke’s secretary 1” cried Holmes. “Come^ Watson, let us see what he docs.” 

We smamUed from rock to rock, until in a few moments we had made our way to 
a point frenn wdikfa we could see the front doot of the inn. Wilder’s bicyde was 
! feantng against tibe wall beside it. No one was moving about the house, nor could 
; we catch a glimpse of any &ces at the windows. Slowly the twilight crept down as 
'tdie sun sank behind the hi^ towers of Holdemesse HaB. Then, in the gloom, we 
saw the two stde4amps of a trap light up in the stable-yatd of the inn, and shortly 
v heard riie lattie of Ihx)^ as it wheeled out into riie road and tore off at 

paeef io 
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“What do you mite of that, Watson?“ Holmes whispered. 
“Itlookslikeaffi^t.” 

“A sin^e man in a dog-cart, so far as 1 could see. Well, it certainly was not Mr. 
James Wilder, for there he is at the door.'* 

A red square of light had sprung out of the darkness. In the middle of it was the 
blaclf figure of the secretary, his head advanced, peering out into the night It was 
evident that he was expecting someone. Then at last there were steps in the road, 
a second figure was visible for an instant against the light, the door shut, and all 
was black once more. Five minutes later a lamp was lit in a room upon the first 
floor. 

“It seems to be a curious class of custom that is done by the Fighting Cock,'* 
said Holmes. 

“The bar is on the other side.** 

“Quite so. These are wjbat one may call the private guests. Now, what in the 
world is Mr. James Wilder doing in that den at this hour of night, and who is the 
companion who comes to meet him there? Come, Watson, we must really take a 
risk and try to investigate this a little more closely.** 

Together we stole down to the road and crept across to the door of the inn. The 
bicycle still leaned against the wall. Holmes struck a match and held it to the back 
wheel, and I heard him chuckle as the light fell upon a patched Dunlop tyre. Up 
above us was the lighted window. 

“I must have a peep through that, Watson. If you bend your back and support 
youndf upon the wall, I think that I can manage.** 

An instant later, his feet were on my shoulders, but he was hardly up before 
he was down again. 

“Come, my friend,** said he, “our day's work has been quite long enough. I 
think that we have gathered all that we can. It*$ a long walk to the school, and the 
sooner we get started the better.** 

He hardly opened his lips during that weary trudge across the moor, nor would 
he enter the school when he reached it, but went on to Mackleton Station, whence 
he could send some telegrams. Late at night I heard him consoling Dr. Huxtable, 
prostrated by the tragedy of his master's death, and later still he entered my room 
as alert and vigorous as he had been when he started in the morning. “All goes 
well, my friend,** said he. “I promise that before to-morrow evening we shall have 
readied the solution of the mystery.** 

At eleven o'clock next morning my friend and I were walking up the famous yew 
avenue of Holdemesse Hall. We were ushered through the magnificent Elizabethan 
doorway and into his Grace's study. There we found Mr. James Wilder, demure 
and courtly, but with some trace of that wild terror of the night before still lurking 
in his fiirtive eyes and in his twitching features. 

“You have come to sec his Grace? I am sorry, but the fact is that the Duke is 
far from well. He has been very much upset by the tragic news. We received a 
telegram from Dr. Huxtable yesterday afternoon, which told us of your discovery.** 

“I must sec the Duke, Mr. Wilder.** 

“But he fa in his room,” 

“Then I must go to his room.” 

“I believe he fa in hfa bed.” 
wiB see him them” 
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Holmes’s cold and mexorable manner showed the secretaiy that it was useless to 
argue with him 

'*Veiy good, Mr Holmes, I wall tell him that you are here.” 

After an hour's delay, the great nobleman appeared His face was more cadaverous 
than ever, his shoulders had rounded, and he seemed to me to be an altogether older 
man than he had been the morning More. He greeted us with a stately courtesy and 
seated himself at his desk, his red beard streaming down on the table. 

“Well, Mr. Holmes?” said he. 

But my fnend's eyes were fixed upon the secretaiy, who stood by his masterb 
chair ' 

“I think, your Grace, that I could speak more freely in Mr. Wilder’s absence.’! 

The man turned a shade paler and cast a malignant glance at Holmes. 

“If your Grace wishes—” 

“Yes, yes, you had better go. Now, Mr Holmes, what have you to say?” 

My fnead waited until the door had closed behind the retreating secretary 

“TTie fact is, your Grace," said he, “that my colleague. Dr. Watson, and myself 
had an assurance from Dr Huxtable that a reward had been offered in this case. 
1 should like to have this confirmed from your own lips ” 

“Certainly, Mr Holmes ” 

“It amounted, if I am conectly informed, to five thousand pounds to anyone who 
wdl tell you where your son is?” 

“Exactly.” 

“And another thousand to the man who will name the person or persons who 
keep him in custody?” 

“Exactly” 

“Under the latter heading is included, no doubt, not only those who may have 
taken him away, but also those who conspire to keep him m his present position?” 

“Yes, yes,” cried the Duke, unpatiently “If yoq do your work well, Mr Sherlock 
Holmes, you will have no reason to complain of niggardly treatment ” 

My friend rubbed his thin hands together with an appearance of avidity which 
was a surprise to me, who knew his frugal tastes. 

“I fancy that I see your Grace’s check-book upon the table," said he “I should 
be glad if you would make me out a check for six thousand pounds It would be as 
ivdl, perhaps, for you to cross it. The Capital and Counties Bank, Oxford Street 
bran^ are my agents.” 

His Grace sat very stem and upright in his chair and looked stonily at my 
friend. 

“Is this a joke, Mr. Holmes? It is hardly a sub)ect for pleasantry." 

“Not at all, your Grace I was never more earnest in my life." 

“What do you mean, then?" 

“I mean that I have earned the reward. I know where your son is, and I know 
some, at least, of those who are holding him." 

The Duke’s beard had turned more aggressively red than ever against his ghastly 
white face. 

“Where is he?" he gasped 

“He IS, or was last night, at the Fighting Cock Inn, about two miles from your 
park gate ’’ 

The Duke fell back in his chair. 

“And whom do you accuse?" 
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Shedock Holme^'s^aswer was an astounding one. He stepped swifdy forward 
and touched the Duke upon the shoulder. 

accuse you,” said he. ”And now, your Grace, Fll trouble you for that check.” 

Never shall I forget the Duke's appearance as he sprang up and clawed with 
his hands, like one who is sinking into an abyss. Then, with an extraordinary 
effort of aristocratic selfcommand, he sat down and sank his face in his hands. It 
was some minutes before he spoke. 

"How much do you know?” he asked at last, without raising his head. 

"I saw you together last night.” 

"Does anyone else beside your friend know?” 

"I have spoken to no one.” 

The Duke took a pen in his quivering fingers and opened his check-book. 

"I shall be as good as my word, Mr. Holmes. I am about to write your check, 
however unwelcome the information which you have gained may be to me. When 
the oflfer was first made, I little thought the turn which events might take. But 
you and your friend are men of discretion, Mr. Holmes?” 

“I hardly understand your Grace,” 

“I must put it plainly, Mr, Holmes. If only you two know of this incident, there 
is no reason why it should go any farther. I think twelve thousand pounds is the 
sum that I owe you, is it not?” 

But Holmes smiled and shook his head. 

"I fear, your Grace, that matters can hardly be arranged so easily. There is the 
death of this schoolmaster to be accounted for.” 

"But James knew nothing of that. You cannot hold him responsible for that. 
It was the work of this brutal ruffian whom he had the misfortune to employ.” 

"I must take the view, your Grace, that when a man embarks upon a crime, 
he is morally guilty of any other crime which may spring from it.” 

"Morally, Mr. Holmes. No doubt you are right. But surely not in the eyes of the 
law. A man cannot be condemned for a murder at which he was not present, and 
which he loathes and abhors as much as you do. The instant that he heard of it 
he made a complete confession to me, so filled was he with honor and remorse. 
He lost not an hour in breaking entirely with the murderer. Oh, Mr. Holmes, you 
must save him-*you must save himl 11^ you that you must save him!” The Duke 
had dropped the last attempt at self-command, and was pacing the room with a 
convulsed face and with bis clenched bands raving in the air. At last he mastered 
himsdf and sat down once more at his desk. "I appreciate your conduct in coming 
here before you spoke to anyone else,” said he. "At leas^ we may take counsel 
how far we can minimi this hideous scandal.” 

"Exactly,” said Holmes. "I think, your Grace, that this can only be done by 
absolute frankness between us. I am disposed to help your Grace to the best of 
my ability, but, in order to do so, I must understand to the last detail how the 
matte stands. I realiase that your words applied to Mr. Janies Wilder, and that he 
is not the murderer ” 

**No^ (he murderer has escaped.” 

Shedoch Holmes smiled demurely. 

^Your Grace can hardly have heard of any small reputation which I possess, or 
you would not imagine that it is so easy to escape me. Mr. Reuben Hayes was 
arie^ at Chmtefid^ on my information, at eleven o'clock last night 1 had a 
tdegnifo bm fSbe head of (he loeal police before I left ^ school dm montfog.” 
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The Duke leased back in his chair and stared with amazement at my fnend* 
^ou seem to have powers that are hardly hitman^’’ said he. "*80 Reuben Hayes 
IS taken? I am right sM to hear it^ if it will not react upon the fate of James.** 
“Your secretary?** 

^No, sir, my son,** 

It was Holmes's turn to look astonished 

“I confess that this is entirely new to mt, your Grace I must beg you to be 
more explicit.** 1 

“I will conceal nothing from you I agree with you that complete frankness! 
however painful it may be to me, is the best policy in this desperate situation tm 
which James's folly and fealousy have reduced us When I was a very young man, \ 
Mr Holmes, I loved with such a love as comes only once in a lifetime 1 offered 
the lady marriage, but she refused it on the grounds that such a match might mar 
my career. Had she lived, I would certamly never have mamed anyone else She 
died, and left this one child, whom for her sake 1 have chenshed and cared for I 
could not acknowledge the patermty to the world, but 1 gave him the best of 
educations, and since he came to manhood I have kept him near my person He 
surprised my secret, and has presumed ever since upon the claim which he has 
upon me, and upon his power of provoking a scandal which would be abhorrent 
to me His presence had somethmg to do with the unhappy issue of my marriage 
Above all, he hated my young legitimate heir from the first with a persistent 
hatred. You may well ask me why, under these circumstances, I still kept James 
under my roof. I answer that it was because I could see his mother’s face in his, 
and that for her dear sake there was no end to my long-suffering All her pretty 
ways too-there was not one of them which be could not suggest and bring back 
to my memory. I could not send him away But I feared so much lest he should 
do Axthur—that is, Lord Saltire-a mischid, that I dispatched him for safety to 
Dr Huxtable’s school 

“James came into contact with this fellow Hayes, because the man was a tenant 
of mine, and James acted as agent. The fellow was a rascal from the beginning, 
but^ in some extraordinary way, James became intimate with him He had always 
a taste for low company. When James determined to kidnap Lord Saltire, it was 
of this man's service (bat he availed himself You remember that I wrote to Arthur 
upon that last day. Well, James opened the letter and inserted a note asking 
Arthur to meet him in a little wood called the Ragged Shaw, which is near to the 
school He used tbe Duchess’s name, and in that way got the boy to come That 
evenmg James bicycled over—I am telling you what he has himself confessed to 
me-and he told Arthur, whom he met in the wood, that his mother longed to 
see him, that she was awaihng him on the moor, and that if he would come back 
mto the wood at midnight he would find a man with a horse, who would take him 
to her. Pom Arthur fell into the trap. He came to the appointment, and found this 
fellow Hayes with a led pony. Arthur mounted, and they set off together It ap- 
pears-though this James only beard yesterday-that they were pursued, that Hayes 
struck the pursuer with hi$ stick, and that the man died of his iniunes. Hayes 
brought Arthur to his pubhe-house, the Fighting Cock, where he was confined in 
an upper room, under ibt care of Mrs. Hayes, who is a kindly woman, but entirely 
under the control of her brutal husband. 

"'Weil, Mr. Holmes, that was die state of affairs when I first saw you two days 
ago, I bad no more idm of the truth dian you. You will ask me what was James's 
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motive in doing sacl^^ deed. I answer that there was a great deal whidi was un*> 
reasoning and fanatical in the hatred which he bore my heir. In his view he should 
himself have been heir of all my estates, and he deeply resented those social laws 
which made it impossible. At the same time, he had a definite motive also. He 
was eager that I should break the entail, and he was of opinion that it lay in my 
power to do so. He intended to make a bargain with me-to restore Arthur if I 
would break the entaib and so make it possible for the estate to be left to him 
by will. He knew well that I should never willingly invoke the aid of the police 
against him. I say that he would have proposed such a bargain to me; but he did 
not actually do so, for events moved too quickly for him, and he had not time 
to put his plans into practice. 

^*What brought all his wicked scheme to wreck was your discovery of this man 
Heidegger’s dead body. James was seized with horror at the news. It came to us 
yesterday, as we sat together in this study. Dr. Huxtable had sent a tdegiam. 
James was so overwhdmed with grief and agitation that my suspicions, which had 
never been entirely absent, rose instantly to a certainty, and I taxed him with the 
deed. He made a complete voluntary confession. Then he implored me to keep his 
secret for three days longer, so as to give his wretched accomplice a chance of 
saving his guilty life. I yielded-a$ I have always yielded-to his prayers, and in¬ 
stantly James hurried ofi to the Fighting Cock to warn Hayes and give him the 
means of flight. I could not go there by daylight without provoking comment, but 
as soon as night fell I hurried off to see my dear Arthur. I found him safe and well, 
but horrified beyond expression by the dreadful deed he had witnessed. In defer¬ 
ence to my promise, and much against my will, I consented to leave him there for 
three days, under the charge of Mn. Hayes, since it was evident that it was im¬ 
possible to inform the police where he was without Celling them also who was the 
murderer, and I could not see how that murderer could be punished without ruin 
to my unfortunate James. You asked for frankness, Mr. Holmes, and I have taken 
you at your word, for I have now told you everything without an attempt at 
circumlocution or concealment. Do you in turn be as frank with me.'' 

*‘1 wiU,” said Holmes. ^^In the fir^ place, your Grace, I am bound to tell you 
that you have placed yourself in a most serious position in the eyes of foe law. You 
have condoned a felony, and you have aided foe escape of a murderer, for I cannot 
doubt foat any money which was taken by James Wilder to aid his accomplice in 
his flight came from your Grace’s purse.” 

The Duke bowed his assent, 

”Thi8 is, indeed, a most serious matter. Even more culpable in my opinion, 
your Grace, is your attitude towards your younger son. You leave him in tl^ den 
for three days.” 

"Under sdemn promises— 

"What axe promises to such people as these? You have no guarantee foat he will 
not be spirited away again. To humour your guilty elder son, you have exposed 
your innooent younger son to imminent and unnecessary danger. It was a most un¬ 
justifiable action ” ^ 

The prond lord of Holdecnesse was not accustomed to be so rated in his own ducal 
ban. The blood flufoed into his hi^ fordiead, but his conscience hdd him dumb. 

"I wiD h^ you, but on one condition only. It is foat you ring for foe footman 
end let me such orders as I like ” 

Wlfoout a word, foe pressed foe dccrtxfc bdl. A served 
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'Ypu will be {ilad to bear ” said Hobnes, "that your young master is found. It 
is foe Duke’s desire that foe carriage shall go at cmce to the Fighting Cock Iim to 
bring Lord Saltiie home. ' 

"Now,” said Holmes, when foe rejoicing lackey had disappeared, "having secured 
foe future, we can afford to be more lenient with foe past. I am not in an official 
position, and there is no reason, so long as foe ends of justice are served, why I 
should disclose all that 1 know. As to Hayes, 1 say nothing. The gallows awaits 
him, and I would do nothing to save him from it. What he will divulge I canncjt 
tdl, but I have no doubt that your Grace could make him understand that it is 
to ^ interest to be silent. From foe police point of view he will have kidnappeu 
foe boy for foe purpose of ransom. If they do not themselves find it out, I see non 
reason why I should prompt them to take a broader point of view. I would wam\ 
your Grace, however, foat the continued presence of Mr. James Wilder in your \ 
household can only lead to misfortune.” 

"I understand that, Mr. Holmes, and it is already settled that he shall leave me 
forever, and go to seek his fortune in Australia.” 

"In that case, your Grace, since you have yourself stated that any unhappiness 
in your married life was caused by his presence, 1 would suggest that you make such 
amends as you can to the Duchess, and foat you try to resume those relations' 
which have been so unhappily interrupted.” 

"That also I have arranged, Mr. Holmes. I wrote to the Duchess this morning.” 

"In that case,” said Holmes, rising, "I think that my friend and I can congratu¬ 
late ourselves upon several most hai^ results from our litde visit to foe Ncufo. 
'Iltare is one other small point upon whidi 1 desire some light. This fellow Hayes 
had shod his horses with shoes which counterfeited foe tracks of cows. Was it 
frmn Mr. Wilder that he learned so extraordinary a device?” 

The Duke stood in foought for a moment, wifo a look of intense surprise on 
his fine. Then he opened a door and showed us into a large rocmi furnished as a 
museum. He led foe way to a glass case in a comer, and pointed to foe inscription. 

"These shoes,” it tan, "woe dug up in foe moat of Holdemesse Hall. They are 
frxr tire use of horses, but they ate shaped below wifo a cloven foot of iron, so as to 
tfoow punnets off the track. They ate supposed to have bdcmged to some of the 
marauding Barons of Hokfemesse in the hfiddle Ages.” 

Holmes opened foe case, and moistening bis fitt^ be passed it along foe shoe. 
A thhi flm of recent mod was left upon his skin. 

"Thank you,” said he, as be replant foe glass. "It is the second most interesting 
object that 1seen in foe North.” 

-And foe first?” 

Holmes folded up his check and fdaced it carefully in his rrotebook. "I am a 
pom man,” said he, as he patted it affectionately, and thrust it mto tire deptiu of 
fah innor pocket 


THE ADVENTURE OF BLACK FETER 

1 aavB never known my friend to be in better form, bofo mental and physical, than 
fo the year * 95 . Hit increasing hm had brought ndfo it an immense pmctios^ and 

. 1 t^^gpld.^ faQty of an indisteetlon. ff iwere even to IfoM: at foe identi^nf snae of 
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the Olustrious clients #ho crossed oor humble threshold in Baker Street. Hdmes, 
however, like all great artists, lived for his art's sake, and, save in the case of the 
Duke of Holdemesse, 1 have seldom known him claim any large reward for his 
inestimable services. So unworldly was he--or so capricious-that he frequently 
refused his help to the powerful and wealthy where the problem made no appeal 
to his sympathies, while he would devote weeks of most intense application to 
the affairs of some humble client whose case presented those strange and dramatic 
qualities which appealed to his imagination and challenged his ingenuity. 

In this memorable year ' 95 , a curious and incongruous succession of cases had 
engaged his attention, ranging from his famous investigation of the sudden death 
of Cardinal Tosca--an inquiry which was carried out by him at the express desire 
of His Holiness the Pope-down to his arrest of Wikon, the notorious canary- 
trainer, which removed a plague-spot from the East End of London. Close on the 
heels of these two famous cases came the tragedy of Woodman’s Lee, and the 
very obscure circumstances which surrounded the death of Captain Peter Carey. 
No record of the doings of Mr. Sherlock Holmes would be complete which did not 
include some account of this very unusual affair. 

During the first week of July, my friend had been absent $0 often and so long 
from our lodgings that I knew he had something on hand. The fact that several 
rough-looking men called during that time and inquired for Captain Basil made me 
understand that Holmes was working somewhere under one of the numerous dis¬ 
guises and names with which he concealed his own formidable identity. He had at 
least five small refuges in different parts of London, in which he was able to change 
his personality. He said nothing of his business to me, and it was not my habit 
to force a confidence. The first positive sign which he gave me of the direction 
which his investigation was taking was an extraordinary one. He had gone out be¬ 
fore breakfast, and I had sat down to mine when he strode into the room, his hat 
upon his head and a huge barbed-headed spear tucked like an umbrella under his 
arm 

‘'Good gracious, Holmes!” I cried. Tou don’t mean to say that you have been 
walking about London with that thing?” 

“I drove to the butcher’s and back.” 

The butcher’s?” 

“And I return with an excellent appetite. There can be no question, my dear 
Watson, of the value of exercise before breakfast. But I am prepared to bet that 
you will not guess the form that my exercise has taken.” 
win not attempt it.” 

He chuckled as he poured out the coffee. 

”If you could have looked into Allardyce’s back shop, you would have seen a 
dead pig swung from a hook in the ceiling, and a genBeman in his shirt sleeves 
furiously stabbing at it with this weapon. I was that energetic person, and 1 have 
satisfied myself that by no exertion of my strength can I tran^ the pig witii a 
single blow. Perhaps you would care to try?” 

''Not for worlds. But why were you doing tiiis?” 

”Becatise it seemed to me to have an indirect bearing upon the mystery of 
Woodman’s Lee. Ah, Hopkins, I got your wire last night, and I have been ex¬ 
pecting you. Come ai^ jmn us.” 

Our viaitor was an exceedingly alert man, thirty years of age, dressed in a qufct 
twded s^t, Imt letoing itie erect bearing of one who was accustomed to oflkial 
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unifcHin. I recognized him at once as Stanley Hopkins, a young police inspectot, 
for whose future Holmes had high hopes, wMe he in turn professed the adihita* 
tion And respect of. a pupil for the scientific methods of the famous amateur. 
Hcqiddns's brow was doud^, and he sat down with an air of deep dejection. 

“No, thank you, sir. I laeakfasted before I came round. I spent the night in town, 
for I came up yesterday to report.” 

“And what ^ you to report?” 

“Failure^ sir, absolute failure.” 

“You have made no progress?” 

“None." 

*T>ear met I must have a look at the matter.” 

“I wish to heavens diat you would, Mr. Holmes. It’s my first big chance, and 
am at my wit's oid. For gt^ness’ sake, come down and lend me a hand.” 

“Wen, well, it just happens that I have already read all the available evidence, \ 
iirelndii^ the report of the inquest, widi some care. By the way, what do you 
make of that totecco pouch, found on the scene of the crime? Is foere no due 
there?” 

Hopkins looked surprised. 

“It was the man’s own pouch, sir. Hu initials were inside it. And it was of sealskin 
—and he was an old sealer.” 

“But he bad no pipe.” 

“No, sir, we could find no pipe. Indeed, he smoked very little, and yet he might 
have k^t some tobacco for his friends.” 

“No doubt. I only mention it because, if I had been handling the case, I should 
have been indined to make that the starting-point of my investigation. However, 
my hiend, Dr. Watson, knows nothing of diis matter, and I should be none foe 
worse for hearing the sequence of events once more. Just give os some short sketches 
of the essentials." 

Stanley Hopkiiu drew a dip of paper from his pocket 
. “I have a few dates here which will give you foe career foe dead man, Captain 
Peter Carey. He was bom in ’45—fifty years of age. He was a most daring and suc¬ 
cessful seal and whale fisher. In 1883 be commanded foe steam seala Sea Unworn, 
of Dundee. He had foen had several successful voyages in succession, and in foe 
fioBowhig year, 1884, he retired. After that he travdled for tome years, and finally 
he bou^ a small place called Woodman’s Lee, near Fmest Row, in Sussex. 'There 
he has Uved for six years, and there he died just a wedc ago to 4 ay. 

“There were some most singular points about foe man. In ordinary life, he 
was a strict Pmitan-a silent, glocnny fdlow. His honsdiold consisted of his wife, 
his dau^ter, ^ed twenty, and two female servants. Hiese last were continually 
changing; for it we never a very dheety situation, and sometime it became post 
aO bearing. The man we an intermittent dnmkard, and when he had tiie fit on 
flUdi Iw we a perfect fiend. He he bear known to d^ his wife and daughfer out 
doors in foe middOe of the night ai«i flog them through foo nntQ the 
fwhole viBage outside foe gate we anmsed by (heir screams. 

H.;. /Tie we summoned once for a savage aseult ifoon tire old wbai; who had calted 
«|ei, hkn to xemonsttate wifo him upon bis conduct In sh«t I^. Holmes, yon 
‘ go fer before you found a more dangerous man foan , Peter Carey, and I 
foat he bine tire same character when he commanded his fo^. He we 
l^hrii In ihn tinilf si Tllsrk Tflii and llir iiiiiiii win gii nii him, nnt niil) nn sr 
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count of his swarthy features and the colour of his huge beard, but for the humours 
which were the tenor^ all around him. I need not say that he was loathed and 
avoided by every one of his neighbours, and that I have not heard one smgle word 
of sorrow about his terrible end. 

Tou must have read in the account of the inquest about the man’s cabm, Mr. 
Holmes, but perhaps your fnend here has not heard of it He had built himself 
a wooden outhouse—he always called it the "cabin*—a few hundred yards from his 
house, and it was here that he slept every night It was a bttle, single-roomed 
hut, sixteen feet by ten He kept the key m his pocket, made his own bed, cleaned 
it himself, and allowed no other foot to cross the threshold There are small win¬ 
dows on each side, which were covered by curtains and never opened. One of these 
windows was turned towards the high road, and when the light burned in it at 
night the folk used to pomt it out to each oAer and wonder what Black Peter was 
domg in there. ThaPs the wmdow, Mr. Holmes, which gave us one of the few bits 
of positive evidence that came out at the inquest. 

"Tou remember that a stonemason, named Slater, walking from Forest Row 
about one o’clock in the morning—two days before the murder-stopped as he 
passed the grounds and looked at the square of kght sbll shining among the trees 
He swears that the shadow of a man’s head turned sideways was clearly visible 
on the blind, and that this shadow was certainly not that of Peter Carey, whom he 
knew well It was that of a bearded man, but the beard was short and bristled for¬ 
ward in a way very different from that of the captain So he says, but he had been 
two hours in the public-house, and it is some distance from the road to the win¬ 
dow Besides, this refers to the Monday, and the enme was done upon the 
Wednesday 

""On the Tuesday, Peter Carey was in one of his blackest moods, flushed with 
dnnk and as savage as a dangerous wild beast He roamed about the house, and 
the women ran for it when they heard hmt coming Late in the evening, he went 
down to his own hut About two o’clock the following morning, his daughter, who 
slept with her window open, heard a most fearful yell from that direction, but it 
was no unusual thing for hun to bawl and shout when he was in dnnk, so no 
notice was taken. On nsing at seven, one of the maids noticed that the door of 
the hut was open, but so great was the terror which the man caused that it was 
midday before anyone would venture down to see what bad become of him. Peep¬ 
ing mto the open door, they saw a sight which sent them flying, with white faces, 
into the village Within an hour, 1 was on the spot and had taken over the case 

“Well, I have fairly steady nerves, as you know, Mr Holmes, but I give you 
my wor^ that I got a shake when I put my head mto that little house It was 
dronmg hke a harmonium with the flies and bluebottles, and the floor and walls 
were like a slaughter-house He had called it a cabin, and a cabm it was, sure 
enough, for you would have thought that you were in a ship There was a bunk at 
one end, a sea-chest, maps and charts, a picture of the Unicom, a line of 
logbooks on a shdf, all exaedy as one would expect to find it m a captain’s room. 
And there, m the middle of it, was the man himself—his face twist^ like a lost 
soul in torment, and his great handled beard stuck upward in his agony Right 
through his broad breast a steel harpoon had been dnven, and it had sunk deep 
mto the wood of the waQ behind him. He was pinned like a beetle on a card Of 
course, he was quite dead, and had been so from the instant that he bad uttered 
that last ydfl of agony. 
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*^1 know your methods, sir, and I applied them. Before I permitted anything to 
be moved, I examined most carefully the ground outside, and also the floor of 
the room. There were no footmarks.'’ 

^"Meaning that you saw none?" 

“I assure you, sir, that there were none " 

“My good Hopkins, I have investigated many crimes, but I have never yet seen 
one which was committed by a flying creature. As long as the criminal remains upon 
two legs so long must there be some indentation, some abrasion, some trifling dis 
placement which can be detected by the scientifk: searcher. It is incredible that this 
blood-bespattered room contained no trace which could have aided us. I und^ 
stand, however, from the inquest that there were some objects which you failed 
overlook?" 

The young inspector winced at my companion's ironical comments. \ 

“I was a fool not to call you in at the time, Mr. Holmes. However, that's past\ 
praying for now. Yes, there were several objects in the room which called for 
special attention. One was the harpoon with which the deed was committed. It 
had been snatched down from a rack on the wall. Two others remained there, and 
there was a vacant place for the third. On the stock was engraved ‘SS. Sea Unicom, 
Dundee.' This seemed to establish that the crime had been done in a moment of 
fury, and that the murderer had seized the first weapon which came in his way. 
The fact that the crime was committed at two in the morning, and yet Peter 
Caiey was fully dressed, suggested that he had an appointment with the murderer, 
which is borne out by the fact that a bottle of rum and two dirty glasses stood 
upon the table." 

“Yes," said Holmes; “I think that both inferences are permissible. Was there 
any other spirit but rum in the room?" 

“Yes, there was a tantalus containing brandy and whisky on the sea-chest. It is 
of no importance to us, however, since the decanters were full, and it had there¬ 
fore not been used." 

“For aQ that, its presence has some significance," said Holmes. “However, let 
us hear some more about the objects which do seem to you to bear upon the case." 

“There was this tobacco-pouch upon the table." 

“What part of the table?" 

“It lay in the middle. It was of coarse sealskin-the straight-haired skin, with a 
leather thong to bind it. Inside was T. C.' on the flap. There was half an ounce 
of strong ship’s tobacco in it." 

, “Excellcntl What more?" 

Stanley Hopkins drew from his pocket a drab-covered notebook. The outside 
was rou^ and worn, the leaves discoloured. On the first page were written the 
initials “J. H. N." and the date “1883.” Holmes laid it on the table and cabined 
it in his minute way, while Hopkins and I gazed over each shoulder. On the second 
page were^the printed letters “C. P. R.," and then came several sheets of numbers. 
Another heading was “Argentine," another “Costa Rica," and another “San Paulo," 
each with pages of signs and figures after it. 

“What do you make of these?" asked Holmes. 

. “They appear to be lists of Stock Exchange securities* I thought that 7 * H. N.' 
the initials of a broker, and that 'C. F. R.' may have been bis client." 

Canadian Pacific Railway," said Holmes. 

.^Stan^ Hopkins swore between his teeth, and struck his tfaiigh with bi$ denched 
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**What a fool I have beenr he cned ^Of couxse» it is as you say TTien 7 « H N/ 
axe the only initials we have to solve I have already examined the old Stock Ex¬ 
change lists, and 1 can find no one m 1883, ei&er m the house or among the out¬ 
side brokers, whose inihals correspond with these Yet I feel that die clue is the 
most important one that I hold You will admit, Mr Holmes, that there is a 
possibility that these initials are those of the second person who was present~in 
other words, of the murderer I would also urge that the introduction into the 
case of a document relating to large masses of valuable secunties gives us for the 
first time some indication of a mobve for the crime'' 

Sherlock Holmes’s face showed that he was thoroughly taken aback by this new 
development 

"I must admit both your points,” said he “I confess diat this notebook, which 
did not appear at the inquest, modifies any views which I may have formed, 1 
had come to a theory of the crime m which I can find no place for this Have you 
endeavoured to trace any of the secunties here mentioned?” 

^Inquiries are now being made at the offices, but 1 fear that the complete register 
of the stockholders of these South Amencan concerns is m South America, and 
that some weeks must elapse before we can trace the shares ” 

Holmes had been examining the cover of the notebook with his magnifying lens 
“Surely there is some discolouration here,” said he 
“Yes, sir, it is a blood-stain I told you that 1 picked the book off the floor ” 
“Was the blood-stain above or below?” 

“On the side next the boards ” 

“Which proves, of course, that the book was dropped after the enme was com¬ 
mitted” 

“Exactly, Mr Holmes I appreciated that point, and I conjectured that it was 
dropped b> the murderer in his hurried flight It lay n' \x the door ” 

“1 suppose that none of these securities have been found among the property of 
the dead man?” 

“No, sir” 

“Have you any reason to suspect robbery?” 

“No, sir Nothing seemed to have been touched ” 

“Dear me, it is certainly a very interesting case Then there was a knife, was 
there not?” 

“A sheath knife, still in its sheath It lay at the feet of the dead man Mrs 
Carey has identified it as being her husband’s property ” 

Holmes was lost in thought for some bme 

“Well,” said he, at last, “I suppose I shall have to come out and have a look 
at It.” 

Stanley Hopkins gave a cry of joy 

“Thank you, sir That will, indeed, be a weight off my mmd ” 

Holmes shook his finger at the inspector 

“It would have been an easier task a week ago,” said he “But even now my visit 
may not be enbrely fruitless Watson, if you can spare the bme, I should be very 
glad of your company If you will call a four-wheeler, Hopkins, we shall be ready 
to start for Forest Row in a quarter of an hour ” 

Ahghbng at the small wayside stabon, we drove for some nules through the 
temam$ of widespread woods, which were once part of that great forest which for 
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so kmg hdd dw Saxon invadm at baf-die impenetnl^ ‘Veald,” for sixty yean 
foe bnhmik of Britain. Vast sections of it have been deaied, for this is ^ seat 
of foe first iron-woda of foe country, and the trees have been fdled to smelt foe 
ore. Now the richer fields of foe Nc^ have absorbed foe trade, and nothing save 
these ravaged groves and great scars in foe earth show the work of foe past. Here, 
in a clearing upon foe green slope of a hill, stood a long, low, stone house, ap¬ 
proached by a curving drive turming through foe fields. Nearer foe road, and 
surrounded on three sides by bushes, was a small oufoouse; one window and ^e 
door facing in our direction. It was foe scene of foe murder. I 

Staidey Hrqddns led us first to foe house, where he introduced us to a hagmd, 
gray-hair^ woman, foe widow of foe murdered man, whose gaunt and deep-linra 
face, with foe furtive look of term in foe depths of her red-rimmed eyes, told ot 
foe yean of hardship and fil-osage which she had endured. With her was hty 
dau^ter, a pal^ fair-haired gid, whose eyes blazed defiantly at us as she told uS 
that foe was glad that her father was dead, and that she blessed the hand which 
had strode him down. It was a teniUe household that Blade Peter Carey had made 
for himsdf, and it was with a sense of rdief that we found onrsdves in the sun¬ 
light again and making our way along a path which had been worn across the 
fidds by the feet of the dead man. 

The outhouse was foe simidest of dwdlmgs, wooden-walled, shingle-roofed, one 
window beside foe door and one on the farther side. Stanley Hopkins drew the 
key from his pocket and had stooped to foe lock, when he paused with a look of 
attention and surprise upon his foce. 

“Somone has bwn tampering with it,” he said. 

There could be no doubt of the fact. The woodwork was cut, and foe scratches 
showed white through the paint, as if they had been foat instant done. Holmes had 
been examining the window. 

"Someone has tried to force this also. Whoever it was has foiled to make his 
way in. He must have been a veiy poor burglar.” 

"This is a most extraordinary foing,” said foe inspector, "1 could swear that 
these marks were not here yesterday evening.” 

"Some curious person fnm foe village, perhaps,” I suggested. 

"Very unlikdy. Few of foem would dm to set foot in the grounds, for less try 
to force their way into foe cabin. What do you think of it, Mr. Holmes?” 

"I think foat fortune is very kind to us.” 

"Yon mean foat foe person will come again?” 

"It is very probable. He came expecting to find the doer open. He tried to get 
in with foe blade of a very small penknife. He could not manage it. What would 
he dor 

"Come again next night with a m<ne useful tool.” 

"So I should say. It will be our fault if we are not foere to receive him. Mean¬ 
while, let me see foe inside of foe cabin.” 

The traces of foe tragedy had been removed, but foe furniture wifoin the little 
nxnn still stood as it had been on foe night of foe crime. For two hours, with 
most intense concentmtion, Holmes examined every object in turn, but his face 
showed foat his quest was not a successful (me. Once only he paused in his patient 
hrvestigBtion. 

"Have yon taken anyfoing off this shdf, Hopkinsr 

*Tfo, I have moved nofo^” 
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•«omcBiing has been taken There is less dust m this comer of the shdf than 
elsewhere It may hme been a book lying on its side. It may have been a box 
Well, well, I can do nothing more Let us walk m these beautiful woods, Watson, 
and give a few hours to the birds and the flowers We shall meet you here later, 
Hopkins, and see if we can come to closer quarten with the gentleman who has 
paid this visit in the night 

It was past eleven o’clock when we formed our little ambuscade Hopkins was 
for leaving the door of the hut open, but Holmes was of the opinion that this 
would rouse the suspicions of the stranger The lock was a perfetly simple one, 
and only a strong blade was needed to push it back Holmes also suggested that 
we should wait, not inside the hut, but outside it, among the bushes which grew 
round the farther window In this way we should be able to watch our man if he 
stmck a light, and see what his ob)ect was in this stealthy nocturnal visit 

It was a long and melancholy vigil, and yet brought with it something of the 
thnll which the hunter feels when he lies b^ide the water-pool, and waits for the 
coming of the thirsty beast of prey What savage creature was it which might steal 
upon us out of the darkness? Was it a fierce bger of crime, which could only be 
taken fighting hard with flashing fang and claw, or would it prove to be some 
skulking jackal, dangerous only to the weak and unguarded? 

In absolute silence we crouched amongst the bushes, waitmg for whatever might 
come At first the steps of a few belated villagers, or the sound of voices from the 
village, lightened our vigil, but one by one these interruptions died away, and 
an absolute sbllness fell upon us, save for the chimes of the distant church, which 
told us of the progress of the night, and for the rustle and whisper of a fine ram 
foiling amid the foliage which roofed us m 

Half-past two had chimed, and it was the darkest hour which precedes the 
dawn, when we all started as a low but sharp click came from the direebon of the 
gate Someone had entered the drive Again there was a long silence, and I had 
begun to fear that it was a false alarm, when a stealthy step was heard upon the 
other side of the hut, and a moment later a metallic scraping and clinking The 
man was trying to force the lock This bme his skill was greater or his tool was 
better, for there was a sudden snap and the creak of the hinges Then a match 
was struck, and next instant the steady light from a candle filled the mtenor of 
the hut Through the gauze curtain our eyes were all riveted upon the scene 
within 

The nocturnal visitor was a young man, frail and thin, with a black moustache, 
which intensified the deadly pallor of his face He could not have been much above 
twenty years of age 1 have never seen any human being who appeared to be m 
such a pitiable fnght, for his teeth were visibly chattenng, and he was shaking m 
every limb He was dressed like a gendeman, in Norfolk jacket and knickerbockers, 
with a doth cap upon his head. We watched him stanng round with frightened 
eyes Then he laid the candle«nd upon die table and disappeared from our view 
into one of the comers He returned with a large book, one of the logbooks which 
formed a line upon the shelves Leaning on the table, he rapidly turned over the 
leaves of this volume unbl he came to ^e entry which he sought. Then, with an 
angry gesture of his clenched hand, he dosed Ae book, replaced it in the comer, 
and put out the light He had hardly turned to leave the hut when Hopkins’s hand 
was on the feHow’s collar, and I heard his loud gasp of terror as he understood that 
he was taken. The candle was rdit, and diere was our wretched capbve, shivenng 
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and cowering in the grasp of the detective. He sank down upon the sea<hest, and 
looked helplessly from one of os to the other. 

"^Now^ my fine fellow,'’ said Stanley Hopkins, "Svho are yon, and what do you 
want here?” 

The man puUed himself together, and faced us with an effort at sdf^mposure. 

“You are detectives, I suppose?” said he. “You imagine I am connected with the 
death of Captain Peter Carey. 1 assure you that I am innocent.” 

“We'll see about that,” said Hopkins. “First of all, what is your name?” 

“It is John Hopley Neligan.” 

I saw Holmes and Hopkins exchange a quick glance. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Can I speak confidentially?” 

“No, certainly not" 

"Why should I tell you?” 

“If you have no answer, it may go badly with you at the trial.” 

The young man winced. 

“Well, I will tell you," he said. “Why should I not? And yet I hate to think of 
this old scandal gaining a new lease of life. Did you ever hear of Dawson and 
Neligan?" 

I could see, from Hopkins's face, that he never had, but Holmes was keenly 
interested. 

“You mean the West Country bankers ” said he. 'They failed for a million, 
ruined half the county families of Cornwall, and Neligan disappeared.” 

“Exactly. Neligan was my father.” 

At last we were getting something positive, and yet it seemed a long gap between 
an absconding banker and Captain Peter Carey pinned against the wall with one 
of his own harpoons. We all listened intendy to the young man's words. 

“It was my father who was really concerned. Dawson had retired. I was only 
ten years of age at the time, but I was old enough to feel the shame and horror 
of it all. It has always been said that my father stole all the securities and fled. 
It is not true. It was his bdief that if he were given time in which to realize them, 
all would be well and every creditor paid in full. He started in his little yacht 
for Norway just before the warrant was issued for his anest. I can remember that 
hat night, when he bade fazewdl to my mother. He left us a list of the securities 
he was taking, and he swore that he would come back with his honour cleared, 

. and that none who had trusted him would suffer. \Vell, no word was ever heard 
from him again. Both the yacht and he vanished utterly. We believed, my mother 
and I, that he and it, with the securities that be had taken vrith him, were at the 
bottom of the sea. We had a faithful friend, however, who is a business man, and 
it was he who discovered some time ago that some of the securities which my 
, father had with him had reappeared on the London market You can imagine our 
amazement. 1 spent months in trying to trace them, and at last, after many doubt* 
ings and difficulties, Ii discovered that the origittal seller had been Captain Peter 
Carey, die owner of this hut 

“Naturally, I made some inquiries about the man. I found that he had been 
hi command of a whaler which was dim to return from the Arctic seas at the very 
lime when my father was crossing to Norway. The autuirm of that year was a 
mbrrmr oiKf and there was a long succession southerly gales. My father's yacht 
have been blown to the nordi^ and there met by Captrin Peter Carej^i 
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ship. If that were so. what had become of my father? In any case, if I conld prove 
from Peter Carey's mdence how these secunties came on the market it would be 
a proof that my father had not sold them, and that he had no view to personal 
profit when he took them. 

""I came down to Sussex with the intenhon of seeing the captain, but it was 
at this moment that his terrible death occurred I read at the inquest a description 
of his cabin, in which it stated that the old logbooks of his vessel were preserved 
in it It struck me that if I could see what occurred in the month of August, 1883, 
on board the Sea Unicom, I might settle the mystery of my father's fate. I tned 
last night to get at these logbooks, but was unable to open the door. To-night I 
tried again and succeeded, but 1 find that the pages which deal with that month 
have been tom from the book It was at that moment I found myself a pnsoner 
in your hands '* 

“Is that all?" asked Hopkins 

“Yes, that is all" His eyes shifted as he said it. 

“You have nothing else to tell us?" 

He hesitated 

“No, there is nothing " 

“You have not been here before last night?" 

“No.” 

“Then how do you account for that?'' cned Hopkins, as he held up the damning 
notebook, with the initials of our pnsoner on the first leaf and the blood-stain on 
the cover. 

The wretched man collapsed He sank his face m his hands, and trembled all 
over 

“Where did you get it?" be groaned “I did not know I thought I had lost it at 
the hotel" 

“That is enough," said Hopkins, sternly. “Whatever else you have to say, you 
must say in court. You will walk down with me now to the police-stahon. Well, 
Mr, Holmes, I am very much obliged to you and to your fnend for coming down 
to help me As it turns out your presence was unnecessary, and I would have 
brought the case to this successful issue without you, but, none the less, I am 
grateful Rooms have been reserved for you at the Brambletye Hotel, so we can 
all walk down to the village together" 

“Well, Watson, what do you thmk of it?" asked Holmes, as we travelled back 
next morning 

“I can see that you are not satisfied." 

“Oh, yes, my dear Watson, I am perfectly satisfied. At the same tune, Stanley 
Hopkins's methods do not commend themselves to me lam disappomted in Stan¬ 
ley Hopkins I had hoped for better things from him. One should always look for 
a possible alternative, and provide against it. It is the first rule of cnminal in¬ 
vestigation." 

“VWiat, then, is the alternative?" 

“The line of investigation which I have myself been pursuing. It may give us 
nothing. I cannot tdl. But at least 1 shall follow it to the end.” 

Several letters were waiting for Holmes at Baker Street He snatched one of 
them up, opened it, and burst out into a tnumphant chuckle of lauditer. 

“Excdlent, Watson! The alternative devdops. Have you telcgra]^ forms? Just 
wnte a couple of messages for me: 'Sumner, Shipping Agent, Ratcliff Highway. 
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Send three men on, to Arrive ten to-monow momtng." 43 e 8 il/ Thafs ntjr name in 
those parts. Tlie other is; 'Inspectm Stanly Hopl^ 46 Lord Street^ Brixton. 
Come breakfast to-morrow at nine-thirty. Important Wire if unable to come. 
--Sfaeriock Holmes/ There, Watson, this infemd case has haunted me for ten days. 

I hereby banish it completely from my presence. To-morrow, I trust that we shall 
hear the last of it forever."' 

Sharp at the hour named Inspector Stanley Hopkins appeared, and we sat down 
together to the excellent break&st which Mrs. Hudson had prepared. The yodng 
detective was in high spirits at his success. 

"You really think that your solution must be correct?** asked Holmes. 

"1 could not imagine a more complete case."* 

"It did not seem to me conclusive.** 

"You astonish me, Mr. Holmes. What more could one ask for?** \ 

"Does your explanation cover every point?** ^ 

""Undoubtedly. I find that young Ndigan arrived at the Brambletye Hotd on 
the very day of the crime. He came on the pretence of playing golf. His room was 
on the ground-floor, and he could get out when he liked. "That very nig^t he went 
down to Woodman's Lee, saw Peter Carey at the hut, quarrelled with him, and 
killed him with the harpoon. Then, horrified by what he had done, he fled out 
of the hut, dropping the notebook which he had brought with him in order to 
question Peter Carey about these different securities. You may have observed that 
some of them were marked with ticks, and the others-the great majority—were 
not. Those which are ticked have been traced on the London market, but the others, 
presumably, were still in the possession of Carey, and young Neligan, according 
to his own account, was anxious to recover them in order to do the right thing by 
his father*s creditors. After his flight he did not dare to approach the hut again 
for some thne^ but at last he forced himself to do so in order to obtain the informa¬ 
tion which he needed. Surely that is all simple and obvious?** 

Holmes smiled and shook his head. 

"It seems to me to have only one drawback, Hopkins, and that is that it is in¬ 
trinsically impossible. Have you tried to drive a harpoon through a body? No? 
Tut, tut, my dear sir, you must really pay attention to these details. My friend 
Watson could tell you that I spent a whole morning in that exercise. It is no easy 
matter, and requires a strong and practised arm. But this blow was delivered with 
such violence that the head of the weapon sank deep into the wall. Do you imagine 
that this anaemic youth was capable of $0 frightful an assault? Is he the man who 
hobnobbed in mm and water with Black Peter in the dead of the night? Was it 
bis profile that was seen on the blind two nights before? No, no, Hopkins, it is an- 
orim and more formUiable person for whom we must seek.** 

The detective's face had grown longer and longer during Holmes’s speech. His 
hopes and his ambitions were all cmmbling about him. But he would not abandon 
his position without a struggle. 

""You can't deny that Neligan was present that night, Mr. Holmes. The book 
wiD prove that I fancy that 1 have evidmice enough to satisfy a jury, even if you 
are able to pkk a hole in it. Besidi^, Mr. Holmes, 1 have laid my hand upon my 
nMin^ As to this terrible person of yours, where is he?** 

""1 tariier fancy that he is on the stair,** said Holmes, serendy. "1 think, Watson, 
' MTOuld do well to put that revolver where you can teach it/* He rose and 

||||:^^ paj^ upon a $id^^>]e. Yfow we are teady^** said he- 
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There had been some talking in gruff voices outside, and now Mrs* Hudson 
opened the door to s# diat there were three men inquiring for Captain Basil. 

**Show them in one by one,** said Holmes. 

The &st who entered was a little Ribston pippin of a man, with ruddy chedcs 
and fluffy white side^wfaiskers. Holmes had drawn a letter from his pocket. 

“What name?'^ he asked. 

“James Lancaster." 

“1 am sorry, Lancaster, but the berth is full. Here is half a sovereign for your 
trouble. Just step into this room and wait there for a few minutes " 

The second man was a long, dried-'Up creature, with lank hair and sallow cheeks. 
His name was Hugh Pattins. He also received his dismissal, his half-sovereign, 
and the order to wait. 

The third applicant was a man of remarkable appearance. A fierce bull-dog bice 
was framed in a tangle of hair and beard, and two bold, dark eyes gleamed behind 
the cover of thick, tufted, overhung eyebrows. He saluted and stood sailor-fashion, 
turning his cap round in his hands. 

“Your name?" asked Holmes. 

“Patrick Cairns." 

“Harpooner?" 

“Yes, sir. Twenty-six voyages." 

“Dundee, 1 suppose?" 

“Yes, sir." 

“And ready to start with an exploring ship?" 

“Yes, sir." 

“What wages?" 

“Eight pounds a month." 

“Could you start at once?" 

“As soon as I get my kit." 

“Have you your papers?" 

“Yes, sir." He took a sheaf of worn and greasy forms from his pocket. Holmes 
glanced over them and returned them. 

“You are just the man I want," said he. “Here's the agreement on tibe side- 
table. If you sign it the whole matter will be settled." 

The seaman lurched across the room and took up the pen. 

“Shall I sign here?" he asked, stooping over the table. 

Holmes leaned over his shoulder and passed both hands over his neck* 

“This will do," said he. 

1 heard a dick of steel and a bellow like an enraged bull. The next instant 
Holmes and the seaman were rolling on the ground together. He was a man of 
mch gigantic strength that, even with the handcuffs which Holmes had so deftly 
fastened upon his wrists, he would have very quickly overpowered my friend had 
Hopkins and I not rush^ to his rescue. Only when I pre^ the cold muzzle of 
the revolver to his temple did he at last understand that resistance was vain* We 
lashed his ankles with cord, and rose breathless from the struggle* 

“I must really apologize, Hopkins," said Sherlock Holmes. “I fear that the scram¬ 
bled ^gs are cold* However, you will enjoy the rest of your breakfast aU the better, 
will you not, for the thought that you have brought your case to a triumphant 
condusion" 

^nlcy Hopkuis was speechless with amazement 
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1 don’t know what to say» Mr. Holmes,’’ he blurted out at last, widi a very 
ted face. ’It seems to me that I have been mahng a fool of myself from the begin¬ 
ning I understand now, what I should never have forgotten, that I am the pupil 
and you ate the master. Even now I see what you have done, but I don’t know 
how you did it or what it signifies.” 

”Well, well,” said Holmes, good humouredly “We all learn by expenence, and 
your lesson this time is that you should never lose sight of the alternative You 
were so absorbed in young Neligan that you could not spare a thought to Patr^k 
Caims, the true murderer of Peter Carey ” { 

The hoarse voice of the seaman broke m on our conversation. \ 

”See here, mister,” said he, make no complamt of being man-handled in tms 
fashion, but I would have you call thmgs by their nght names You say I mur¬ 
dered Peter Carey, I say I killed Peter Carey, and there’s all the difference Maybe 
you don’t bdieve what I say Maybe you think I am )ust slinging you a yam ” 

”Not at all,” said Holmes "Let us hear what you have to say ” 

”It’s soon told, and, by the Lord, every word of it is truth I knew Black Peter, 
and when he pulled out his knife I whipped a harpoon through him sharp, for I 
knew that it was him or me That's how he died You can call it murder Anyhow, 
I’d as soon die with a rope round my neck as with Black Peter’s knife in my heart ” 
"How came you there?” asked Holmes 

"I'll tell It you from the beginmng just sit me up a little, so as I can speak easy 
It was in '85 that it hai^pened—August of that year Peta Carey was master of 
the Sea Unicom^ and I was spare harpooner We were coming out of the ice-pack 
on our way home, with head winds and a week’s southerly gale, when we picked 
up a little craft that had been blown north There was one man on her—a landsman 
The crew had thought she would founder and had made for the Norwegian coast 
m the dinghy I guess they were all drowned Well, we took him on board, this 
man, and he and the skipper had some long talks in the cabin All the baggage 
we took off with him was one tin box So far as I know, the man’s name was never 
menhoned, and on the second night he disappeared as if he had never been It 
was given out that he had either thrown himself overboard or fallen overboard in 
the heavy weather that we were having Only one man knew what had happened 
to him, and that was me, for, with my own eyes, I saw the skipper tip up his heels 
and put him over the rail in the middle watch of a dark mght, two days before we 
sighted the Shetland Lights 

"Well, I kept my knowledge to myself, and waited to see what would come of 
It When we got back to Scotland it was easily hushed up, and nobody asked any 
questions A stranger died by accident, and it was nob<^y’8 business to inquire 
l^ortly after Peter Carey gave up the sea, and it was long years before I could 
find where he was. I guessed that he had done the deed for &e sake of what was 
m that tm box, and that he could afford uow to pay me well for keeping my mouth 
shut. 

"I found out where he was through a safior man that had met him in London, 
and down I went to squeeze him. The first night he was reasonable enough, and 
was ready to give me what would make me free of the sea for life. We were to fix 
It aD two nights later When I ume, I found him three parts drunk and in a vile 
temper. We sat down and we drank and we yarned about old tunes, but the more 
he drank the less I liked the look on his face I spotted that harpoon upon the wall, 
and 1 thought I might need it before 1 was through. Then at last he broke out at 
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me^ spitting and cursing, with murder m his eyes and a great clasp-knife in his 
hand* He had not tilffe to get it from the sheath before I had the harpoon through 
him* Heavens! what a ydl he gavel and his face gets between me and my sleep. 
I stood there, with his blood splashing round me, and I waited for a bit, but all 
was quiet, so I took heart once more. 1 looked round, and there was the tin box 
on the shelf. I had as much right to it as Peter Carey, anyhow, so I took it with 
me and left the hut. Like a fool I left my baccy*pouch upon the table. 

*^ow Ill tell you the queerest part of the whole story. I had hardly got outside 
the hut when I heard someone coming, and I hid among the bushes. A man came 
slinking along, went into the hut, gave a cry as if he had seen a ghost, and legged 
it as hard as he could run until he was out of sight. Who he was or what he wanted 
is more than 1 can tdl. For my part I walked ten miles, got a train at Tunbridge 
Wells, and so reached London, and no one the wiser. 

"Well, when I came to examine the box I found there was no money in it, and 
nothing but papers that 1 would not dare to sell. 1 had lost my hold on Black Peter 
and was stranded in London without a shilling. There was only my trade left. I 
saw these advertisements about harpooners, and high wages, so I went to the ship¬ 
ping agents, and they sent me here. That*s all 1 know, and I say again that if I 
killed Black Peter, the law should give me thanks, for I saved them the price of a 
hempen rope.*' 

"A very clear statement,” said Holmes, rising and lighting his pipe. “I think, 
Hopkins, that you should lose no time in conveying your prisoner to a place of 
safety. This room is not well adapted for a cell, and Mr. Patrick Cairns occupies 
too large a proportion of our carpet.” 

"Mr. Holmes," said Hopkins, "I do not know how to express my gratitude. Even 
now I do not understand how you attained this result.” 

"Simply by having the good fortune to get the right clue from the beginning. 
It is very possible if I had known about this notebook it might have led away my 
thoughts, as it did yours. But all I heard pointed in the one direction. The amazing 
strength, the skill in the use of the harpoon, the rum and water, the sealskin 
tobacco-pouch with the coarse tobacco-all these pointed to a seaman, and one 
who had been a whaler. I was convinced that the initials T. C.’ upon the poudi 
were a coincidence, and not those of Peter Carey, since he seldom smedeed, and 
no pipe was found in his cabin. You remember tibat I asked whether whisky and 
brandy were in the cabin. You said they were. How many landsmen are there 
who would drink rum when they could get these other spirits? Yes, I was certain 
it; was a seaman.” 

"And how did you find him?” 

"My dear sir, the problem had become a very simple one. If it were a seaman, 
it could only be a seaman who had been with him on the Sea Unicom. So far as 
I could learn he had sailed in no other ship. I spent three days in wiring to Dun¬ 
dee, and at the end of that time I had ascertained die names of the crew of the 
Sea Unicom in 1883. When I found Patrick Cairns among the harpooners, my 
research was nearing its end. I argued that the man was probably in London, and 
that he would desire to leave the country for a time. I therefore spent some days 
in the East End, devised an Arctic expedition, put forth tmpting terms for har- 
pooners wim woidd serve under Captain Basil—and behold the resultl” 

"‘Wonderful!” cried Hopkins. “Wonderful!” 

"Tou moat ditain the rdease of young Ndigan as soon as possibly” said Holmes. 
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confess that I &ink you owe him some apology. The tin box must be letumed 
to hull* but; of course^ the securities which Peter Carey has sold are lost forever. 
Theie*s the cab» Hopldns, and you can remove your man. If you want me for the 
trials my address and that of Watson will be somewhere in Norway-^-Fll send par* 
ticulan later.'' 


THE ADVENTURE OF CHARLES AUGUSTUS MILVERTON 

It is years since the incidents of which I speak took place, and yet it is with difiS-\ 
dence that I allude to them. For a long time, even with the utmost discretion and\ 
reticence^ it would have been impossible to make the facts public, but now the I 
principal person concerned is beyond the reach of human law, and with due sup- \ 
pression the story may be told in such foshion as to injure no one. It records an 
absolutdy unique experience in the career both of Mr. Sherlock Holmes and of 
myself. The reader will excuse me if I conceal the date or any other fact by which 
he might trace the actual occurrence. 

We had been out for one of our evening rambles, Holmes and I, and had re¬ 
turned about six o’clock on a cold, frosty winter’s evening. As Holmes turned up 
the lamp the light fell upon a card on the table. He glanced at it, and then, with 
an ejaculation of disgust, threw it on the floor. I picked it up and read: 


Chakles Augustus Milverton, 
Appledore Towers, 
Hampstead, 


Agent 


•Who is he?” I asked. 

"The worst man in London,” Holmes answered, as he sat down and stretched 
his legs before the fire. "Is anything on the back of the card?" 

I turned it over. 

"Will call at 6:30^, A. M.,” I read. 

"Hum! He's about due. Do you feel a creeping, shrinking sensation, Watson, 
when you stand before the serpents in the Zoo, and see the slithery, gliding, ven¬ 
omous creatures, with their deadly eyes and wicked, flattened faces? Well, that’s 
how Milverton impresses me. I've had to do with fifty murderers in my career, 
but the worst of them never gave me the repulsion which'l have for this fellow. 
And yet I can’t get out of doing business with him-indeed, he is here at my in¬ 
vitation.” 

"But who is he?” 

"in tdl you, Watscm. He is the king of all the blackmailers. Heaven help the 
^ man, and still more die woman, whose secret and reputation come into the power 
of hfflvertonl With a smiling face and a heart of marble, he will squeeze and 
squeeze unti! he has drained diem dry. The fellow is a genius in his way, and 
wmdd have made his maik in some most savoury trade. His method is as follows; 
Bfo aBows it to be known that he is prepared to pay very high sums for letters 
which cempromise people of wealth and positfon. He receives these wares not only 
treacherous valets or maids, but frequently from gented ruffians, who have 
gafoed the confidence and aSeot^ ti trusting women. He deals^ith no niggard 
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hand. ! happen to know that he paid seven hundred pounds to a footman for a 
note two lines in len|0i» and that the ruin of a noble family was the result. Every¬ 
thing which is in the market goes to Milverton, and there arc hundreds in this 
great city who turn white at his name. No one knows where his grip may fall, for 
he is far too rich and far too cunning to work from hand to mouth. He will hold 
a card back for years in order to play it at the moment when the stake is best 
worth winning. 1 have said that he is the worst man in London, and I would ask 
you how could one compare the rufRan, who in hot blood bludgeons his mate, 
with this man, who methodically and at his leisure tortures the soul and wrings 
the nerves in order to add to his already swollen money-bags?” 

1 had seldom heard my friend speak with such intensity of feeling. 

“But surely,” said I, "the fellow must be within the grasp of the law?” 

"Technically, no doubt, but practically not. What would it profit a woman, for 
example, to get him a few months’ imprisonment if her own ruin must immediately 
follow? His victims dare not hit back. If ever he blackmailed an innocent person, 
then indeed we should have him, but he is as cunning as the Evil One. No, no, 
we must find other ways to fight him.” 

"And why is he here?” 

"Because an illustrious client has placed her piteous case in my hands. It is 
the Lady Eva Blackwell, the most beautiful debutante of last season. She is to 
be manied in a fortnight to the Earl of Dovercourt. This fiend has several im¬ 
prudent letters—imprudent, Watson, nothing worse—which were written to an im¬ 
pecunious young squire in the country. They would suffice to break off the match. 
Milverton will send the letters to the Earl unless a large sum of money is paid him. 

I have been commissioned to meet him, and—to make the best terms 1 can.” 

At that instant there was a clatter and a rattle in the street below. Looking down 
1 saw a stately carriage and pair, the brilliant lamps gleaming on the glossy haunches 
of the noble chestnuts. A footman opened the door, and a small, stout man in a 
shaggy astrakhan overcoat descended. A minute later he was in the room. 

Charles Augustus Milverton was a man of fifty, with a large, intellectual head, 
a round, plump, hairless face, a perpetual frozen smile, and two keen gray eyes, 
which gleamed brightly from behind broad, gold-rimmed glasses. There was some¬ 
thing of Mr. Pickwick’s benevolence in his appearance, marred only by the insin¬ 
cerity of the fixed smile and by the hard glitter of those restless and penetrating 
eyes. His voice was as smooth and suave as his countenance, as he advanced with 
a plump little hand extended, murmuring his regret for ^ving missed us at his 
first visit. Holmes disregarded the outstretched hand and looked at him with a 
face of granite. Milverton's smile broadened, he shrugged his shoulders, removed 
his ove^oat, folded it with great deliberation over the back of a chair, and then 
took a seat. 

"This gentleman?” said he, with a wave in my direction. "Is it discreet? Is it 
right?” 

"Dr, Watson is my friend and partner.” 

“Very good, Mr. Holmes. It is only in your client’s interests that I protested. 
The matto is so very delicate—” 

“Dr, Watson has already heard of it” 

“Then ,wc can proceed to business. You say that you are acting for Lady Eva. 
Has the c^power^ you to accept my terms?” 

“What are your terms?” 
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"'Seven thonsand pounds.'" 

"And the aHemative?" 

"My dear str, it is painful for me to discuss it, but if the money is not paid on 
the 14th, there certainly will be no mamage on the 18th ” His insufferable smile 
was more complacent than ever 
Holmes thought for a little 

"You appear to me/' he said, at last, "to be taking matters too much for granted 
I am, of course, familiar with iht contents of these letters My client will certainlv 
do what 1 may advise I shall counsel ho: to tell her future husband the whol^ 
story and to trust to his generosity " 

Milverton chuckled 

"You evidently do not know the Earl," said he 

From the baffled look upon Holmes's face, 1 could see clearly that he did 

"What harm is there m the letters?" he asked 

"They are sprightly—very sprightly," Milverton answered "The lady was a charm¬ 
ing correspondent But I can assure you that the Earl of Dovercourt would fail 
to appreciate them However, smce you think otherwise, we will let it rest at that 
It is purely a matter of business If you think that it is in the best interests of your 
client that these letters should be placed in the hands of the Earl, then you would 
mdeed be foolish to pay so large a sum of money to regain them " He rose and 
seized his astrakhan coat 
Holmes was gray with anger and mortification 

"Wait a little," he said "You go too fast We should certainly make every effort 
to avoid scandal in so delicate a matter " 

Milverton relapsed into his chair 
"I was sure that you would see it in that light," he purred 
"At the same tune," Holmes contmued, "Lady Eva is not a wealthy woman 
I assure you that two thousand pounds would be a drain upon her resources, and 
that the sum you name is utterly beyond her power I beg, therefore, that you 
will moderate your demands, and that you will return the letters at the price 1 
indicate, which is, I assure you, the highest that you can get" 

Milverton's smile broadened and his eyes twinkled humorously 
"I am aware that what you say is true about the lady's resources," said he "At 
the same tune you must admit that the occasion of a lady's maniage is a very 
suitable tune for her friends and relabves to make some little effort upon her 
behalf They may hesitate as to an acceptable wedding present Let me assure them 
that this little bundle of letters would give more |oy than all the candelabra and 
butter-dishes in London " 

"It is impossible," said Holmes 

"Dear me, dear me, how unfoitunater cned Milverton, taking out a bulky pock- 
etbook "I cannot help thinbng that ladies are ill-advised in not making an effort 
Look at fhist" He held up a little note with a coat-of-arms upon the envelope. 
"That belongs to-well, perhaps it is hardly fair to tell the name unbl to-morrow 
morning But at that tune it will be m the hands of the lady's husband And all 
because she will not find a beggarly sum which she could get by turmng her dia¬ 
monds into paste. It t$ such a pity! Now, you remember the sudden end of the 
engagement between the Honourable Miss Miles and Colonel Dorking? Only two 
days before the wedding, there was a paragraph m the Momtng Po$t to say that 
It was all off. And why? It is almost incredible, but the absurd sum of twdve hun* 
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died pounds would have settled the whole question. Is it not pitiful? And here 
I find you, a man <#$ense, bogging about terms, when your dienfs future and 
honour are at stake. You surprise me, Mr. Holmes.'" 

"What 1 say is true," Holmes answered. "The money cannot be found. Surely 
it is better for you to take the substantial sum which 1 offer than to ruin this 
woman's career, which can profit you in no way?" 

"There you make a mistake, Mr. Holmes. An exposure would profit me indi¬ 
rectly to a considerable extent. I have eight or ten similar cases maturing. If it 
was circulated among them that I had made a severe example of the Lady Eva, 

1 should find all of them much more open to reason. You see my point?" 

Holmes sprang from his chair. 

"Get behind him, Watson] Don’t let him out! Now, sir, let us see the contents 
of that notebook." 

Milverton had glided as quick as a rat to the side of the room and stood with 
his back against the wall. 

"Mr. Holmes, Mr. Holmes " he said, turning the front of his coat and exhibiting 
the butt of a large revolver, which projected from the inside pocket. "I have been 
expecting you to do something original. This has been done so often, and what 
good has ever come from it? I assure you that 1 am armed to the teeth, and I am 
perfectly prepared to use my weapons, knowing that the law will support me. Be¬ 
sides, your supposition that I would bring the letters here in a notebook is entirely 
mistaken. I would do nothing so foolish. And now, gentlemen, I have one or two 
little interviews this evening, and it is a long drive to Hampstead." He stepped 
forward, took up his coat, laid his hand on bis revolver, and turned to the door. 

I picked up a chair, but Holmes shook his head, and I laid it down again. With 
a bow, a smile, and a twinkle, Milverton was out of the room, and a few moments 
after we heard the slam of the carriage door and the rattle of the wheels as he 
drove away. ^ 

Holmes sat motionless by the fire, his hands buried deep in his trouser pockets, 
his chin sunk upon his breast, his eyes fixed upon the glowing embere. For half 
an hour he was silent and still. Then, with the gesture of a man who has taken 
his decision, he sprang to his feet and passed into his bedroom. A litfle later a 
rakish young workman, with a goatee beard and a swagger, lit his day pipe at the 
lamp l^fore descending into the street. "I'll be back some time, Watson," said 
he, and vanished into the night. I understood that he had opened his campa^ 
against Charles Augustus Milverton, but I little dreamed the strange shape which 
that campaign was destined to take. 

For so^ie days Holmes came and went at all hours in this attire, but beyond a 
remark ttiat his time was spent at Hampstead, and that it was not wasted, I knew 
nothing of what he was doing. At last, however, on a wild, tempestuous evening, 
^hen the wind scieamed and ratfled against the windows, he returned from his 
last expedition, and having removed his disguise he sat before the fire and laughed 
heartily in his silent inward fashion. 

"You would not call me a marrying man, Watson?" 

“No, indeedi" 

"You’ll be interested to hear that I'm engaged." 

"My dwr feHowl I congiat—-" 

"To Milverton’s housemaid.” 

%lood heavens, Htdmesr 
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*1 wanted infonnation, Wat^.” 

^aidy you have gone too far?*' 

"It was a most necessary step. I am a plumber with a rising business, Escott, 
by name. 1 have walked out with her each evening, and I have talked with her. 
Good heavens, those talksi However, 1 have got all 1 wanted. 1 know Milverton's 
house as 1 know the palm of my hand." 

"But the girl, Holmes?" 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

"You can't help it, my dear Watson. You must play your cards as best you cdh 
when such a stake is on the table. However, I rejoice to say that I have a hated 
rival, who will certainly cut me out the instant that my back is turned. What \ 
splendid night it isl" 

"You like this weather?" \ 

"It suits my purpose. Watson, I mean to burgle Milverton's house to-night." 

I had a catching of the breath, and my skin went cold at the words, which were 
slowly uttered in a tone of concentrated resolution. As a flash of lightning in the 
night shows up in an instant eveiy detail of a wild landscape, so at one glance I 
seemed to see every possible result of such an action-the detection, the capture, 
the honoured career ending in irreparable failure and disgrace, my friend himself 
lying at the mercy of the odious Milverton. 

"For heaven's sake. Holmes, think what you are doing," I cried. 

"My dear fellow, I have given it every consideration. I am never precipitate in 
my actions, nor would I adopt so energetic and, indeed, so dangerous a course, 
if any otibier were possible. Let us look at the matter cleiirly and fairly. I suppose 
that you will admit that the action is morally justifiable, though technically crimi- 
nal. To buig^ his house is no more than to forcibly take his pocketbook—an action 
in which you were prepared to aid me." 

I turned it over in my mind. 

"Yes," I said, "it is morally justifiable so long as our object is to take no articles 
save Qiose which are used for an illegal purpose." 

"Exactly. Since it is morally justifiable, I have only to consider the question of 
personal risk. Surely a gentleman should not lay much stress upon this, when a 
lady is in most desperate need of his help?" 

'hfou will be in such a false position." 

"Well, that is part of the risk. There is no other possible way of regaining these 
letters. The unfortunate lady has not the money, and ther&are none of her people 
in whom she could confide. To-morrow is the last day of grace, and unless we can 
get the letters to-night, this villain will be as good as his word and will bring about 
her ruin. I must, therefore, abandon my client to her fate or I must play this last 
card. Between ourselves, Watson, it's a sporting duel between this fellow Milverton 
and me. He had, as you saw, the best of the fint exchanges, but my self-respect 
and my reputation are concerned to fight it to a finish." 

"Wdl, I don't like it, but I suppose it must be," said I. "When do we start?" 

"You are not coming." 

"Then you are not going," said L "I give you my word of honour—and I never 
broke it in my life-that I will take a' cab straight to the polioe-statkm and give 
you away, unless you let me share this adventure with you." 

; "You can't hdp me " 

1 "How do you know that? You can't tdl what may happen* Anyway, my resdu- 
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tion h taken. Oth^ people besides you have self-respect, and even reputations " 

Holmes had looked annoyed, but his brow cleared, and he clapped me on the 
shoulder. 

^Wdl, well, my dear fellow, be it so. We have shared this same room for some 
years, and it would be amusing if we ended by sharing the same cell. You know, 
Watson, I don't mind confessing to you that I have always had an idea that I 
would have made a highly efficient criminal. This is the chance of my lifetime 
in that direction. See herel" He took a neat little leather case out of a drawer, 
and opening it he exhibited a number of shining instruments. *'This is a first-class, 
up-todate burgling kit, with nickel-plated jemmy, diamond-tipped glass-cutter, 
adaptable keys, and every modem improvement which the march of civilization 
demands. Here, too, is my dark lantern. Everything is in order. Have you a pair 
of silent shoes?" 

have rubber-soled tennis shoes." 

"Excellent! And a mask?" 

"I can make a couple out of black silk." 

"I can see that you have a strong, natural turn for this sort of thing. Very good, 
do you make the masks. We shall have some cold supper before we start. It is now 
nine-thirty. At eleven we shall drive as far as Church Row. It is a quarter of an 
hour’s walk from there to Appledore Towers. We shall be at woric before midnight. 
Milverton is a heavy sleeper, and retires punctually at ten-thirty. With any luck 
we should be back here by two, with the Lady Eva’s letters in my pocket." 

Holmes and I put on our dress-clothes, so that we might appear to be two 
theatre-goen homeward bound. In Oxford Street we picked up a hansom and drove 
to an address in Hampstead. Here we paid off our cab, and with our great coats 
buttoned up, for it was bitterly cold, and the wind seemed to blow through us, 
we walked along the edge of the heath. 

"It’s a business that needs delicate treatment," said Holmes. "These documents 
are contained in a safe in the fellow’s study, and the study is the ante-room of his 
bed-chamber. On the other hand, like all these stout, little men who do themselves 
well, he is a plethoric sleeper. Agatha—that’s my fiancee—says it is a joke in the 
servants’ hall that it's impossible to wake the master. He has a secretary who is 
devoted to his interests, and never budges from the study all day. That’s why 
we are going at night. Then he has a beast of a dog which roams the garden. I met 
Agatha late the last two evenings, and she locks the brute up so as to give me a 
clear run. This is the house, this big one in its own grounds. Through the gate- 
now to the right among the laurels. We might put on our masks here, I think. 
You see, there is not a glimmer of light in any of the windows, and everything is 
working splendidly." 

With our black silk face^xwerings, which turned us into two of the most trucu¬ 
lent figures in London, we stole up to the silent, gloomy house. A sort of tiled 
veranda extended along one side of it, lined by several windows and two doors. 

"That's his bedroom," Holmes whispered. "This door opens straight into the 
study. It would suit us best, but it is bolted as well as locked, and we should make 
too much noise getting in. Come refund here. There’s a greenhouse which opens 
into the drawing-room." 

The place was locked, but Holmes removed a circle of glass and turned the key 
from the inside. An instant afterwards be had closed the door behind us, and we 
had become felons in the eyes of tiie law. The thick, warm air of the conservatory 
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and the rich» choking fragrance of exotic plants took us by the throat. He seized 
my hand in the darkness and led me swiftly past banks of shrubs which brushed 
against our faces. Holmes had remarkable powers, carefully cultivated, of seeing in 
the dark. Still holding my hand in one of his, he opened a door, and 1 was vaguely 
conscious that we had entered a large room in which a cigar had been smoked not 
long before. He felt his way among the furniture, opened another door, and closed 
it behind us. Putting out my hand 1 felt several coats hanging from the wall, and 
I understood that I was in a passage. We passed along it, and Holmes very gentW 
opened a door upon the right-hand side. Something rushed out at us and my heaii 
sprang into my mouth, but 1 could have laughed when I realized that it was the\ 
cat. A fire was burning in this new room, and again the air was heavy with tobacco \ 
smoke. Holmes entered on tiptoe, wait^ for me to follow, and then very gently > 
closed the door. We were in Milverton’s study, and a portiire at the farther side \ 
showed the entrance to his bedroom. 

It was a good fire, and the room was illuminated by it. Near the door I saw 
the gleam of an electric switch, but it was unnecessary, even if it had been safe, 
to turn it on. At one side of the fireplace was a heavy curtain which covered the 
bay window we had seen from outside. On the other side was the door which 
communicated with the veranda. A desk stood in the centre, with a tuming>chair 
of shining red leather. Opposite was a large bookcase, with a marble bust of Athene 
on the top. In the comer, between the bookcase and the wall, there stood a tall, 
green safe, the firelight flashing back from the polished brass knobs upon its face. 
Holmes stole across and looked at it. Then he crept to the door of the bedroom, 
and stood with slanting head listening intently. No sound came from within. Mean¬ 
while it had struck me that it would be wise to secure our retreat through the 
outer door, so I examined it. To my amazement, it was neither locked nor bolted. 

1 touched Holmes on the arm, and he turned his masked face in that direction. 

I saw him start, and he was evidently as surprised as L 

“I don't like it," he whispered, putting his lips to my very ear. "I can’t quite 
make it out. Anyhow, we have no time to lose." 

*XjBn 1 do anything?" 

"Yes, stand by the door. If you hear anyone come, bolt it on the inside, and we 
can get away as we came. If they come the other way, we can get through the door if 
our job is done, or hide behind these window curtains if it is not. Do you under¬ 
stand?" 

1 nodded, and stood by the door. My first feeling of fear bad passed away, and 
I ilirilied now with a keener zest than I had ever enjoyed when we were the 
dtfenders of the law instead ot its defiers. The high object of our mission, the con- 
^onsness tibat it was unselfish and chivalrous, the villainous character of our op* 
jKHient, all added to the sporting interest of the adventure. Far from feeling guilty, 

I n^oii^ and exulted in our dangers. With a glow of admiration I watched 
jfiolmes unrolling his case of instruments and choosing his tool with die calm, 
^^iteieatific accuracy of a surgeon who performs a delicate operation. 1 knew that the 
'fbpetmg of safes was a particular hobby with him, and I understood die joy which 
him to be omfronted with this §preen and gold monster, the dragon which 
IMi} in its maw the zeputadons of many fair ladies. Turning up the cuffs of his 
jipte»KOat-he had placed his overcoat on a chair*-Holines laid out two drills, a 
skdeton keys. I stood at die centre door with my eyes glancing 
die odiefi ready for any emergency, though, tsidbedr my plans wete 
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somewhat vagae as to what I should do if we were interrupted. For half an hour, 
Hdmes wor^ witlroonoentrated energy, laying down one tool, picking up an¬ 
other, handling each with the strength and delicacy of the trained mechanic. 
Finally I heard a click, the broad green door swung open, and inside I had a 
glimpse of a number of paper packets, each tied, sealed, and inscribed. Holmes 
picked one out, but it was hard to read by the flickering fire, and he drew out his 
little dark lantern, for it was too dangerous, with Milverton in the next room, to 
switch on the electric light. Suddenly I saw him halt, listen intently, and then 
in an instant he had swung the door of the safe to, picked up his coat, stuffed his 
tools into the pockets, and darted behind the window curtain, motioning me to do 
the same. 

It was only when I had joined him there that I heard what had alarmed his 
quicker senses. There was a noise somewhere within the house. A door slammed 
in the distance. Then a confused, dull murmur broke itself into the measured thud 
of heavy footsteps rapidly approaching. They were in the passage outside the room. 
They paused at the door. The door opened. There was a sharp snick as the electric 
light was turned on. The door closed once more, and the pungent reek of a strong 
cigar was borne to our nostrils. Then the footsteps continued backward and for¬ 
ward, backward and forward, within a few yards of us. Finally there was a creak 
from a chair, and the footsteps ceased. Then a key clicked in a lock, and I heard the 
rustle of papers. 

So far I had not dared to look out, but now I gently parted the division of the 
curtains in front of me and peeped through. From the pressure of Holmes’s shoul¬ 
der against mine, I knew that he was sharing my observations. Right in front of us, 
and almost within our reach, was the broad, rounded back of Milverton. It was 
evident that we had entirely miscalculated his movements, that he had never been 
to his bedroom, but that he had been sitting up in some smoking or billiard room 
in the farther wing of the house, the windows of which we had not seen. His broad, 
grizzled head, with its shining patch of baldness, was in the immediate foreground 
of our vision. He was leaning far back in the red leather chair, his legs outstretched, 
a long, black cigar projecting at an angle from his mouth. He wore a semi-military 
smoking jacket, claret-coloured, with a black velvet collar. In his hand he hdd 
a long, legal document which he was reading in an indolent fashion, blowing tings 
of tobacco smoke from his lips as he did so. There was no promise of a speedy 
departure in his composed bearing and his comfortable attitude. 

I felt Holmes’s hand steal into mine and give me a reassuring shake, as if to say 
that the situation was within his powers, and that he was easy in his mind. I 
was not sure whether he had seen what was only too obvious from my position, 
that the door of the safe was imperfectly closed, and that Milverton might at any 
moment observe it. In my owti mind I had determined that if I were sure, from the 
rigidity of his gaze, that it had caught his eye, I would at once spring out, throw my 
great coat over his head, pinion him, and leave the rest to Holmes. But Milverton 
never looked up. He was languidly interested by the papers in his hand, and page 
after page was turned as he followed the argument of the lawyer. At least, I 
thought, when he has finished the document and the cigar he wfll go to bis room, 
but before he had reached the end of either, there came a remarkable devdopmeni; 
which turned our thoughts into quite another cuannel. 

%!veial times 1 had observed that Milverton looked at his watch, and once he 
had risen wd sat down again, with a gesture of impatience. The idea^ however, 
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that he might have an appointment at so strange an hour never occurred to me 
until a faint sound reached my ears from the veranda outside. Milverton dropped 
his papers and sat rigid in his chair. The sound was repeated, and then there 
came a gentle tap at the door. Milverton rose and opened it. 

“Well,” said he, curtly, “you are nearly half an hour late.” 

So this was the explanation of the unlocked door and of the nocturnal vigil of 
Milverton. There was the gentle rustle of a woman*s dress 1 had closed the slit 
between the curtains as Milverton's face had turned in our direction, but now I 
ventured very carefully to open it once more. He had resumed his seat, the cirar 
still projecting at an insolent angle from the corner of his mouth. In frontlpf 
him, in the full glare of the electnc light, there stood a tall, slim, dark woman,\a 
veil over her face, a mantle drawn round her chin. Her breath came quick anp 
f^t, and every inch of the lithe figure was quivenng with strong emotion. 

“Well,” said Milverton, “you made me lose a good night's rest, my dear. I hope 
you'll prove worth it. You couldn't come any other time—eh?” 

The woman shook her head 

“Well, if you couldn't you couldn't. If the Countess is a hard mistress, you 
have your chance to get level with her now. Bless the girl, what are you shivering 
about? That's right. Pull yourself together Now, let us get down to business.” 
He took a notebook from the drawer of his desk. “You say that you have five letters 
which compromise the Countess d'Albert. You want to sell them. I want to buy 
them. So far so good. It only remains to fix a pnee. I should want to inspect the 
letters, of course. If they are really good specimens— Great heavens, is it you?” 

The woman, without a word, had rais^ her veil and dropped the mantle from 
her chin. It was a dark, handsome, clear-cut face which confronted Milveiton—a 
face with a curved nose, strong, dark eyebrows shading hard, glittering eyes, and a 
straight, thm 4 ipped mouth set in a dangerous smile. 

“It IS I,” she said, “the woman whose life you have ruined.” 

Milverton laughed, but fear vibrated in his voice. “You were so very obstinate,” 
said he. “Why did you drive me to such extremities? 1 assure you I wouldn't 
hurt a fly of my own accord, but every man has his business, and what was I to 
do? I put the pnee well within your means. You would not pay ” 

“So you sent the letters to my husband, and he-the noblest gentleman that ever 
lived, a man whose boots I was never worthy to lace-be broke his gallant heart 
and ^ed. You remember that last night, when I came through that door, I begged 
and prayed you for mercy, and you laughed in my face as you are trying to laugh 
now, only your coward heart cannot keep your lips from twitching. Yes, you never 
thought to see me here again, but it was that night which taught me how I could 
meet you face to face, and alone. Well, Charles Milverton, what have you to 
sayr 

“Don't imagine that you can bully me,” said he, nsing to his feet. “I have only 
to raise my voic^ and I could call my servants and have you arrested. But I will 
make allowance for your i^atural anger. Leave the room at once as you came, and I 
will say no more.” 

The woman stood with her hand buried in her bosom, and the same deadly smile 
on her thin lips. 

“You will ruin no more lives as you have ruined mine. You will wring no more 
hearts as you wrung mine. I will free the world of a poisonous thing. Take that; you 
h0cind--and ihatt-and tihatl-^nd tiiatl—and that!” 
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She had drawn a hide gleaming revolver, and emptied barrel after baxrd into 
Milverton's body, thi^mozzle withm two feet of his shirt front He shrank away and 
then fen forward upon the table, coughing funously and clawing among the papers. 
Then he staggered to his feet, received another shot, and rolled upon die floor 
**You've done me,'* he cned, and lay stdl. The woman looked at him intently, and 
ground her heel into his upturned face She looked again, but there was no sound 
or movement. I heard a sharp rustle, the night air blew into the heated room, and 
the avenger was gone. 

No interference upon our part could have saved the man from his fate, but, as 
the woman poured bullet after bullet into Milverton's shnnking body I was about 
to spnng out, when I felt Holmes’s cold, strong grasp upon my wnst 1 understood 
the whole argument of that firm, restrainmg gnp-that it was no affair of ours, that 
justice had overtaken a villam, that we had our own duties and our own objects, 
which were not to be lost sight of But hardly had the woman rushed from the room 
when Holmes, with swift, silent steps, was over at ftie other door. He turned the 
key m the lock At the same instant we heard voices in the house and the sound 
of hurrying feet. The revolver shots had roused the household. With perfect cool¬ 
ness Holmes slipped across to the safe, filled his two arms with bundles of letters, 
and poured them all into the fire Again and again he did it, until the safe was 
empty. Someone turned the handle and beat upon the outside of the door Holmes 
looked swiftly round The letter which had been the messenger of death for 
Milverton lay, all motded with his blood, upon the table Holmes tossed it in 
among the blazing papers Then he drew the key from the outer door, passed 
through after me, and locked it on the outside *This way, Watson," said he, 'Sve 
can scale the garden wall in this direcbon " 

I could not have believed that an alarm could have spread so swiftly Looking 
back, the huge house was one blaze of light The front door was open, and figures 
were rushing down the drive The whole garden was alive with people, and one 
fellow raised a view-halloa as we emerged from the veranda and followed hard at 
our heeb Holmes seemed to know the grounds perfectly, and he threaded his way 
swiftly among a plantation of small trees, I close at his beds, and our foremost 
pursuer j^nting bdhind us It was a six-foot wall which barred our path, but he 
sprang to the top and over As I did tiie same I felt the hand of the man behind 
me grab at my ankle, but I kicked myself free and scrambled over a grass-strewn 
coping. I fell upon my face among some bushes, but Holmes had me on my feet 
m an instant, and together we dashed away across the huge expanse of Hampstead 
Heath, We had run two miles, I suppose, before Holmes at last halted and lis¬ 
tened intently All was absolute silence behind us We had shaken rfE our pursuers 
and were safe. 

We had breakfasted and were smoking our morning pipe on the day after the 
remarkable experience which I have recorded, when Mr. Lestrade, of Scotland 
Yard, very solemn and impressive, was ushered into our modest sitting-room 

"Good-moming, Mr Holmes," said he, "good morning May 1 ask if you are very 
busy just now?" 

"Not too busy to listen to you " 

"I thought that, i>erhaps, if you had nothing particular on hand, you migM care 
to assist us in a most remarkable case, which occurred only last night at Hamp¬ 
stead." 
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"TDcar met said Holmes, "What was that?” 

"A murder-a most dramatic and remarkable murder, I know how keen you are 
upon these things, and I would take it as a great favour if you would step down 
to Appledore Towers, and give us the benefit of your advice. It is no ordinary 
crime. We have had our eyes upon this Mr. Milverton for some time, and, be¬ 
tween ourselves, he was a bit of a villain. He is known to have held papers which 
he used for blackmailing purposes. These papers have all been burned by the mur¬ 
derers. No article of value was taken, as it is probable that the criminals were m^n 
of good position, whose sole object was to prevent social exposure.” 

“Criminals?” said Holmes. “Plural?” 

“Yes, there were two of them. They were as nearly as possible captured re4- 
handed. We have their footmarks, we have their description, it's ten to one tha^ 
we trace them. The first fellow was a bit too active, but the second was caught by 
the under-gardener, and only got away after a struggle. He was a middle-sized,' 
strongly built man—square jaw, thick neck, moustache, a mask over his eyes.” 

“That's rather vague,” said Sherlock Holmes. “Why, it might be a description 
of Watson!” 

“It's true,” said the inspector, with amusement. “It might be a description of 
Watson.” 

“Well, I'm afraid I can't help you, Lestrade,” said Holmes. “The fact is that I 
knew this fellow Milverton, that I considered him one of the most dangerous men 
in London, and that 1 think there are certain crimes which the law cannot touch, 
and which therefore, to some extent, justify private revenge. No, it's no use 
arguing. I have made up my mind. My sympathies are with the criminals rather 
than with the victim, and I will not handle this case.” 

Holmes had not said one word to me about the tragedy which we had wit¬ 
nessed, but 1 observed all the morning that he was in his most thoughtful mood, 
and he gave me the impression, from his vacant eyes and his abstracted manner, of 
a man who is striving to recall something to his memory. We were in the middle of 
our lunch, when he suddenly sprang to his feet “By Jove, Watson, I've got it!” 
be cried. “Take your hat! Come with me!” He hurri^ at his top speed down 
Baker Street and along Oxford Street, until we had almost reached Regent Circus. 
Here, on the left hsmd, there stands a shop window filled with photographs of the 
celebrities and beauties of the day. Holmes's eyes fixed themselves upon one of 
them, and following his gaze I saw the picture of a regal and stately lady in Court 
dress, with a high diamond tiara upon her noble head. I looked nt that delicately 
curved nose, at tiie marked eyebrows, at the straight mouth, and the strong little 
chin beneath it 'Then I caught my breath as I read the time-honoured title of the 
great nobleman and statesman whose wife she had been. My eyes met those of 
' Holmes, and he put his finger to his lips as we turned away from the window. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE SIX NAPOLEONS 

.was no very unusual thing for Lestrade, of Scotland Yard, to look in upon 
an evening, and his visits were welcome to Shexlock Holmes, they enabled 
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him to keep in toucli with all that _ on at the police headquarters. In 

return for the news which Lestrade would bnng» Holmes was always ready to listen 
with attention to the details of any case upon which the detective was engaged^ 
and was able occasionally, without any active interference, to give some hint or 
suggestion drawn from his own vast knowledge and experience 

On this particular evening, Lestrade had spoken of the weather and the news¬ 
papers. Then he had fallen silent, puffing thoughtfully at his cigar Holmes looked 
keenly at him. 

"Anything remarkable on hand?'* he asked. 

"Oh, no, Mr. Holmes—nothing very particular" 

"Then tdl me about it." 

Lestrade laughed. 

"Well, Mr. Holmes, there is no use denying that there ts something on my mind. 
And yet it is such an absurd business, that I hesitated to bother you about it. On 
the other hand, although it is tnvial, it is undoubtedly queer, and I know that you 
have a taste for all that is out of the common. But, in my opinion, it comes more 
in Dr. Watson's line than ours." 

"Disease?” said I. 

"Madness, anyhow. And a queer madness, too You wouldn't think there was 
anyone living at this time of day who had such a hatred of Napoleon the First that 
he would break any image of him that he could see." 

Holmes sank back in his chair 

“That’s no business of mine," said he 

"Exactly. That's what I said But then, when the man commits burglary in order 
to break images which are not his own, that bniigs it away from the doctor and 
on to the policeman " 

Holmes sat up again. 

"Burglary! This is more interesting Let me hear the details." 

Lestrade took out his official notebook and refreshed his memory from its pages 

"The first case reported was four days ago,” said he. "It was at the shop of 
Morse Hudson, who has a place for the sale of pictures and statues in the Kenning- 
ton Road. The assistant had left the front shop for an instant, when he heard a 
crash, and hurrying in he found a plaster bust of Napoleon, which stood with 
several other works of art upon the counter, lying shivered into fragments. He 
nish^ out into the road, but, although several passers-by declared that they had 
noticed a man run out of the shop, he could neither sec anyone nor could he find 
any means of identifying the rascal. It seemed to be one of those senseless acts of 
Hooliganism which occur from time to time, and it was reported to the constable 
on the beat as such. The plaster cast was not worth more than a few shillings, and 
the whole affair appeared to be too childish for any particular investigation. 

"The second case, however, was more serious, and also more singular. It occurred 
only last night 

"In Kennington Road, and within a few hundred yards of Morse Hudson's shop, 
there lives a wdl-known medical practitioner, named Dr. Bamicot, who has one 
of the largest practices upon the south side of the Thames. His residence and 
principal consulting-room is at Kennington Road, but he has a branch surgery and 
dispensary at Lower Brixton Road, two miles away. This Dr Bamicot is an en¬ 
thusiastic admirer of Napoleon, and his house is full of books, pictures, and rdics of 
the French Emperor. Some little time ago he purchased from Morse Hudson two 
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duplicate plaster casts of the famous head of Napolemi by the French sculptor, 
Devine. One of these he placed in his hall in the house at Kennington Road, and 
the other on the mantelpiece of the surgery at Lower Brixton. Well, when Dr. 
Bamicot came down this morning he was astonished to find that his house had 
been burgled during the night, but that nothing had been taken save the plaster 
head from the hall. It had been carried out and had been dashed savagely against 
the garden wall, under which its splintered fragments were discovered.” 

Holmes rubbed his hands. j 

‘This is certainly very novel,” said he. \ 

”1 thought it would please you. But I have not got to the end yet. Dr. Bamicot 
was due at his surgery at twelve o’clock, and you can imagine his amazement whetL 
on arriving there, he found that the window had been opened in the night, and that 
the broken pieces of his second bust were strewn all over the room. It had beeii\ 
smashed to atoms where it stood. In neither case were there any signs which could 
give us a clue as to the criminal or lunatic who had done the mischief. Now, Mr. 
Holmes, you have got the facts.” 

They are singular, not to say grotesque,” said Holmes. "May I ask whether the 
two busts smashed in Dr. Bamicot’s rooms were the exact duplicates of the one 
which was destroyed in Morse Hudson’s shop?” 

“They were taken from the same mould.'’ 

"Such a fact must tell against the theory that the man who breaks them is in¬ 
fluenced by any general hatred of Napoleon. Considering how many hundreds of 
statues of the great Emperor must exist in London, it is too much to suppose such 
a coincidence as that a promiscuous iconoclast should chance to begin upon three 
specimens of the same bust.” 

"Well, I thought as you do,” said Lestxade. "On the other hand, this Morse Hud¬ 
son is the purveyor of busts in that part of London, and these three were the only 
ones which had been in his shop for yean. So, although, as you say, there are many 
hundreds of statues in London, it is very probable that these three were the only 
ones in that district Therefore, a local fanatic would begin with them. What do 
you think. Dr. Watson?” 

"There are no limits to the possibilities of monomania,” I answered. "There is 
the condition which the modem French psychologists have called the *id4e fix$p 
which may be trifling in character, and accompanied by complete sanity in every 
other way. A man who had read deeply about Napoleon, or who had po$si1>ly re* 
ceived some hereditary family injury through the great war, might conceivably 
form such an idda j!xa and under its influence be capable of any fantastic outrage.” 

"That won’t do, my dear Watson,” said Holmes, shaking his head, "for no 
amount of idie fixe would enable your interesting monomaniac to find out where 
these busts were situated.” 

"Wdl, how do you explain it?” 

"I don’t attempt to do so. I would only observe that there is a certain method 
in the gentleman’s eccentric proceedings. For example, in Dr. Bamicot’s hall, 
where a sound might arouse the family, the bust was taken outside before being 
broken, whereas in the surgery, where there was less danger of an alarm, it was 
smashed where it stood. The affair seems absurdly trifling, and yet I dare call 
nothing trivial when I reflect that some of my most classic cases have had the least 
promising commencement. You will rememb^, Watson, how the dreadful bu^ines^ 
of the Abemetty family was first broudit to my notice by the depth which the 
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parsley had sunk into |fae butter upon a hot day. I can't afford, therefore, to smile 
at your three broken busts, Lestrade, and 1 shall be very much obliged to you if you 
will let me hear of any fresh development of $0 singular a chain of events." 


The development for which my fnend had asked came in a quicker and an in¬ 
finitely more tragic form than he could have imagined. I was still dressing in my 
bedroom next morning, when there was a tap at the door and Holmes entered, a 
telegram in his hand. He read it aloud: 

"Come instantly, 131 Pitt Street, Kensington. 

"'Lestrade.’ 


“What is it, then?" I asked. 

“Don't know—may be anything. But I suspect it is the sequel of the story of the 
statues. In that case our friend the image-breaker has begun operations in another 
quarter of London. There's coffee on the table, Watson, and I have a cab at the 
door." 

In half an hour we had reached Pitt Street, a quiet little backwater just beside 
one of the bnskest currents of London life. No. 131 was one of a row, all fiat¬ 
chested, respectable, and most unromantic dwellings. As we drove up, we found 
the railings in front of the house lined by a curious crowd. Holmes whistled. 

“By George! it's attempted murder at the least. Nothing less will hold the Lon¬ 
don message-boy. There’s a deed of violence indicated in that fellow's round shoul¬ 
ders and outstretched neck. What’s this, Watson? The top steps swilled down and 
the other ones dry. Footsteps enough, anyhow! Well, well, there's Lestrade at the 
front window, and we shall soon know all about it." 

The official received us with a very grave face and showed us into a sitting- 
room, where an exceedingly unkempt and agitated elderly man, clad in a fiannel 
dressing-gown, was pacing up and down. He was introduced to us as the owner of 
the house—Mr. Horace Harker, of the Central Press Syndicate. 

“It's the Napoleon bust business again," said Lestrade. “You seemed interested 
last night, Mr. Holmes, so I thought perhaps you would be glad to be present 
now that the affair has taken a very much graver turn." 

“What has it turned to, then?" 

“To murder. Mr. Harker, will you tell these gentlemen exactly what has oc¬ 
curred?" 

The man in the dressing-gown turned upon us with a most melancholy face, 

“It's an extraordinary thing," said he, “that all my life I have been collecting 
other people's news, and now that a real piece of news has come my own way I am 
so confused and bothered that I can't put two words together. If I had come in here 
as a journalist, I should have interviewed myself and had two columns in every 
evening paper. As it is, I am giving away valuable copy by telling my story over and 
over to a string of difteent people, and I can make no use of it mysdf. However, 
I've heard your name, Mr. Sherlock Holmes, and if you'll only explain this queer 
business, I shall be paid for my trouble in telling you the story." 

Holmes sat down and listened. ^ 

"It all w ms to centre round that bust of Napoleon which I bought for this very 
room about four months ago. I picked it up cheap from Harding Broth^as, two 
doors from the High Street Station. A great deal of my journalistic work is done 
at night, and I often write until the early morning. So it was to-day. I was sitting 
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in my den» which is at the back of the top of the house, about three o’clock, when 
I was convinced that I heard some sounds downstairs. I listened, but they were 
not repeated, and I concluded that they came from outside. Then suddenly, about 
five minutes later, there came a most horrible yell-the most dreadful sound, Mr. 
Holmes, that ever I heard. It will ring in my ears as long as I live. 1 sat frozen with 
horror for a minute or two. Then I seized the poker and went downstairs. When I 
entered this room I found the window wide open, and I at once observed that th^ 
bust was gone from the mantelpiece. Why any burglar should take such a thing 
passes my understanding, for it was only a plaster cast and of no real value 
whatever. \ 

"You can see for yourself that anyone going out through that open window could \ 
reach the front doorstep by taking a long stride. This was clearly what the burglar \ 
had done, so I went round and opened the door. Stepping out into the dark, I 
nearly fell over a dead man, who was lying there. I ran back for a light, and there 
was the poor fellow, a great gash in his throat and the whole place swimming in 
blood. He lay on his back, his knees drawn up, and his mouth horribly open. I 
shall see him in my dreams. 1 had just time to blow on my police^whistle, and then 
I must have fainted, for 1 knew nothing more until 1 found the policeman standing 
over me in the hall.” 

"Well, who was the murdered man?” asked Holmes. 

"There’s nothing to show who he was,” said Lestrade. “You shall see the body 
at the mortuary, but we have made nothing of it up to now. He is a tall man, 
sunburned, very powerful, not more than thirty. He is poorly dressed, and yet does 
not appear to be a labourer. A horn-handled clasp knife was lying in a pool of 
blood beside him. Whether it was the weapon which did the deed, or whether it 
belonged to the dead man, I do not know. There was no name on his clothing, and 
nothing in his pockets save an apple, some string, a shilling map of London, and a 
photograph. Here it is.” 

It was evidently taken by a snapshot from a small camera. It represented an 
alert, sharp-featui^ simian man, with thkk eyebrows and a very peculiar projec¬ 
tion of the lower part of the face, like the muzzle of a baboon. 

"And what became of the bust?” asked Holmes, after a careful study of this 
picture. 

"We had news of it just before you came. It has been found in the front garden 
of an empty house in Campden House Road. It was broken into fragments. I am 
going round now to see it. Will you come?” 

"Certainly. I must just take one look round.” He examined the carpet and the 
window. "TTie fellow had either very long legs or was a most active man,” said he. 
"With an area beneath, it was no mean feat to reach that window-ledge and open 
that window. Getting teck was comparatively simple. Are you coming with us to 
see the remains of your bust, Mr. Harker?” 

The disconsolate journalist had seated himself at a writing-table. 

"I must tiy and make something of it," said he, "though I have no doubt that 
the first editions of the evening papen are out already with full details. It’s like 
my luck! You remember when the stand fell at Doncaster? Well, I was the only 
journalist in the stand, and my journal the only one that had no account of it, for 
I was too shaken to write it. And now IH be too late with a murder done on my 
own doorstep.” 

As we left the room, we heard his pen travelling shrilly over the foolscap. 
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The spot where theJragments of the bust had been found was only a few hun 
dred yards away For the first time our eyes rested upon this presentment of the 
great emperor, which seemed to raise such frantic and destructive hatred in the 
mind of the unknown It lay scattered, in splintered shards, upon the grass Holmes 
picked up several of them and examined them carefully I was convinced, from his 
intent face and his purposeful manner, that at last he was upon a clue ^ 

"Well?' asked Lestrade 
Holmes shrugged his shoulders 

"We have a long way to go yet,” said he "And yet—and yet-well, we have some 
suggestive facts to act upon The possession of this trifling bust was worth more, 
in the eves of this strange criminal, than a human life That is one point Then 
there is the singular fact that he did not break it in the house, or immediately 
outside the house, if to break it was his sole ob]ect ' 

* He was rattled and bustled by meeting this other fellow He hardly knew what 
he >vas doing ” 

"Well, that's likely enough But I wish to rail vour attention very particularly 
to the position of this house, in the garden of which the bust was destroyed ” 
Lestrade looked about him 

"It was an empty house, and so he knew that he would not be disturbed in the 
garden 

*\es, but there is another empty house farther up the street which he must 
have passed beforp he came to this one Why did he not break it there, since it is 
evident that every yard that he earned it increased the risk of someone meeting 
him’ 

I give It up,” said Lestrade 
Holmes pointed to the street lamp above our heads 

* He could see what he was doing here, and he could not there That was his 
reason " 

By Jove! that’s true,” said the detective "Now that I come to think of it. Dr 
Bamicot's bust was broken not far from his red lamp Well, Mr Holmes, what 
are we to do with that fact?” 

"To remember it—to docket it We may come on something later which will 
bear upon it What steps do you propose to take now, Lestrade?' 

'The most practical way of getting at it, in my opinion, is to identify the dead 
man There should be no difficulty about that When we have found who he is 
and who his associates arc, we should have a good start in learning what he was 
doing in Pitt Street last night, and who it was who met him and killed him on the 
doorstep of Mr Horace Harker Don’t you think so?” ^ 

"No doubt, and yet it is not quite the way in which I should approach the case ” 
"What would you do then?” 

"Oh, you must not let me influence you in any way I suggest that you go on 
your line and I on mine We can compare notes afterwards, and each will sup¬ 
plement the other" 

“Very good,” said Lestrade 

‘‘If you are going back to Pitt Street, you might see Mr Horace Harker Tell 
him for me that I have quite made up my mind, and that it is certain that a 
dangerous homicidal lunatic, with Napoleonic delusions, was in his house last 
night It wiU be useful for his article ” 

Lestrade stared 
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Tou don't serioasly believe that?" 

Holmes smiled. 

"Don’t I? Well, perhaps I don’t But I am sure that it will interest Mr. Horace 
Harker and the subscnbm of the Central Press Syndicate Now, Watson, I think 
that we shall find that we have a long and rather complex day’s work before us. 
I should be glad, Lestrade, if you could make it convenient to meet us at Baker 
Street at six o’clock this evening Until then I should like to keep this photograpji, 
found m the dead man’s pocket. It is possible that I may have to ask your company 
and assistance upon a small expedition which will have to be undertaken to-night, 
if my chain of reasoning should prove to be correct. Until then good-bye and good 
luck!" \ 

Sherlock Holmes and 1 walked together to the High Street, where we stopped at 
the shop of Harding Brothers, whence the bust had been purchased. A young as¬ 
sistant informed us that Mr. Harding would be absent until afternoon, and that 
he was himself a newcomer, who could give us no informabon Holmes’s face 
showed his disappointment and annoyance 
"WeD, well, we can't expect to have it all our own way, Watson/’ he said, at 
last. "We must come back in the afternoon, if Mr Harding will not be here until 
then. I am, as you have no doubt surmised, endeavounng to trace these busts to 
their source, in order to find if there is not something peculiar which may account 
for their remarkable fate. Let us make for Mr Morse Hudson, of the Kennington 
Road, and see if he can throw any light upon the problem ’’ 

A drive of an hour brought us to the picture-dealer’s establishment He was a 
small, stout man with a red face and a peppery manner 
"Yes, sir. On my very counter, sir,’’ said he. "What we pay rates and taxes for 
I don’t know, when any rufen can come in and break one’s goods Yes, sir, it was 
1 who sold Dr. Bamicot his two statues. Disgraceful, sir! A Nihilist plot-that’s 
what 1 make it. No one but an anarchist would go about breaking statues Red 
republicans—that’s what I call ’em. Who did I get the statues from? 1 don’t see 
what that has to do with it Well, if you really want to know, I got them from 
Gelder & Co., in Church Street, Stepney. They arc a well-known house in the 
trade, and have been this twenty years. How many had I? Three-two and one are 
fliree-two of Dr. Bamicot’s, and one smashed in broad daylight on my own 
counter. Do I know that photograph? No, I don’t Yes, I do, though Why, it’s 
Bq>po. He was a kind of Italian piece-work man, who made himself useful in the 
shop. He could carve a bit, and ^d and frame, and do odd jobs The fellow left 
me last week, and I’ve heard nothing of him since No, I don’t know where he 
came from nor where he went to. 1 had nothing against him while he was here. 
Hewas gone two days before the bust was smashed " 

"Wdl, that’s all we could reasonably expect from Morse Hudson," said Holmes, 
as we emerged from the shop. "We have this Beppo as a common factor, both in 
Kennington and m Kensington, $0 that is worth a ten-mile drive. Now, Watson, 
let us make for Gelder & Co, of Stepney, the source and ongin of the busts. 1 
shall be surprised if we don’t get some help down there." 

In rapid succession we passed through the fnnge of fashionable London, hotel 
London, theatneal London, hterary London, commercial London, and, finally, 
mantime London, till we came to a riverside city of a hundred thousand souls, 
where the tenement houses swelter and reek with the outcasts of Europe. Here, 
in a broad thoroughfare, once the abode of wealthy City merchants, we found the 
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sculpture works for wftich we searched Outside was a considerable yard full of 
monumental masonry Inside was a large room in which fifty workers were carving 
or moulding The manager, a big blond German, received us civilly and gave a 
clear answer to all Holmes's questions A reference to his books showed that hun¬ 
dreds of casts had been taken from a marble copy of Devine's head of Napoleon, 
but that the three which had been sent to Morse Hudson a year or so before had 
been half of a batch of six, the other three being sent to Harding Brothers, of 
Kensington There was no reason why those six should be different from any of 
the other casts He could suggest no possible cause why anyone should wish to 
destroy them-in fact, he laughed at the idea Their wholesale price was six shil¬ 
lings, but the retailer would get twelve or more The cast was taken m two moulds 
from each side of the face, and then these two profiles of plaster of Pans were 
|Oined together to make the complete bust The work was usually done by Italians, 
in the room we were m When finished, the busts were put on a table m the 
passage to dry, and afterwards stored That was all he could tell us 
But the production of the photograph had a remarkable effect upon the manager 
His face Bushed with anger, and his brows knotted over his blue Teutonic eyes 
"Ah, the rascal 1 " he cned "Yes, indeed, I know him very well This has always 
been a respectable establishment, and the only time that we have ever had the 
police in it was over this very fellow It was more than a year ago now He knifed 
another Italian in the street, and then he came to the works with the police on 
his heels, and he was taken here Beppo was his name—his second name I never 
knew Serve me right for engaging a man with such a face But he was a good 
workman-one of the best" 

“What did he get?” 

“The man lived and he got off with a year I have no doubt he is out now, but 
he has not dared to show his nose here We have a cousin of his here, and I daresay 
he could tell you where he is ” 

“No, no,” cried Holmes, “not a word to the cousin-not a word, I beg of you TTie 
matter is very important, and the farther I go with it, the more important it 
seems to grow When you referred in your ledger to the sale of those casts I ob¬ 
served that the date was June 3 rd of last year Could you give me the date when 
Beppo was arrested?” 

“I could tell you roughlv by the paylist,” the manager answered “Yes,” he 
coniiiiued, after some turning over of pages, “he was paid last on May 20 th ” 
“Thank you,” said Holmes “I don't think that I need intrude upon your time 
and patience any more ” With a last word of caution that he should say nothing as 
to our researches, we turned our faces westward once more 
The afternoon was far advanced before we were able to snatch a hasty luncheon 
at a restaurant A news-bill at the entrance announced “Kensington Outrage Mur¬ 
der by a Madman,” and the contents of the paper showed that Mr Horace Harkcr 
had got his account into pnnt after all Two columns were occupied with a highly 
sensational and flowery rendering of the whole incident Holmes propped it against 
the cniet^tand and read it while he ate Once or twice he chuckled 
“This 1 $ all right, Watson," said he “Listen to this 

“It li satisfactory to know that there can be no difference of opinion upon 
this case, since Mr Lestrade, one of the most experienced members of the 
official force, and Mr Sherlock Holmes, the well-known consulting expert, 
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have each come to the conclusion that the grotesque series of incidents^ 
which have ended in so tragic a fashion^ arise from lunacy rather than from 
deliberate crime. No explanation save mental aberration can cover the facts. 

The Press, Watson, is a most valuable institution, if you only know how to use it. 
And now, if you have quite finished, we will hark back to Kensington and see 
what the manager of Harding Brothers has to say on the matter." . 

The founder of that great emporium proved to be a brisk, crisp little persoif, 
very dapper and quick, with a clear head and a ready tongue. \ 

**Yes, sir, I have already read the account in the evening papers. Mr. Horacij 
Barker is a customer of ours. We supplied him with the bust some months ago. W^ 
ordered three busts of that sort from Odder A Co., of Stepney. They are all sold 
now. To whom? Oh, I daresay by consulting our sales book we could very easily tell \ 
you. Yes, we have the entries here. One to Mr. Harker you see, and one to Mr. 
Josiah Brown, of Laburnum Lodge, Laburnum Vale, Chiswick, and one to Mr. 
Sandeford, of Lower Grove Road, Reading. No, 1 have never seen this face which 
you show me in the photograph. You would hardly forget it, would you, sir, for 
I’ve seldom seen an uglier. Have we any Italians on the staff? Yes, sir, we have 
several among our workpeople and cleaners. I daresay they might get a peep at 
that sales book if they wanted to. There is no particular reason for keeping a 
watch upon that book. Well, well, it’s a very strange business, and 1 hope that 
you will let me know if anything comes of your inquiries." 

Holmes had taken several notes during Mr. Harding’s evidence, and I could see 
that he was thoroughly satisfied by the turn which affairs were taking. He made 
no remark, however, save that, unless we hurried, we should be late for our appoint¬ 
ment with Lestrade. Sure enough, when we reached Baker Street the detective 
was already there, and we found him pacing up and down in a fever of impatience. 
His look of importance showed that his day’s work had not been in vain. 

“Well?" he asked. “What luck, Mr. Holmes?" 

"We have had a very busy day, and not entirely a wasted one," my friend ex¬ 
plained. “We have seen both the retailers and also the wholesale manufacturers. I 
can trace each of the busts now from the beginning." 

“The busts!" cried Lestrade. “Well, well, you have your own methods, Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes, and it is not for me to say a word against them, but I think 
I have done a better day’s work than you. I have identified ^hc dead man." 

“You don’t say so?" 

“And found a cause for the crime.’’ 

“Splendid!" 

“We have an inspector who makes a specialty of Saffron Hill and the Italian 
Quarter. Well, this dead man had some Catholic emblem round his neck, and 
that, along with his colour, made me think he was from the South. Inspector Hill 
knew him the moment he caught sight of him. His name is Pietro Vcnucci, from 
Naples, and he is one of the greatest cut-throats in London. He is connected with 
the Mafia, which, as you know, is a secret political society, enforcing its decrees 
by murder. Now, you see how the affair begins to clear up. The other fellow is 
probably an Italian dso, and a member of the Mafia. He has broken the rules in 
sc^e fashion. Pietro is set upon bis track. Probably the photograph we found in 
Iris pocket is the man himsdf, so that be may not knife the wrong person. He 
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dogs tbe fdlow, he sedi him enter a house, he waits outside for him, and m the 
scuffle he receives his own death-wound How is that, Mr. Sherlock Holmes?" 

Holmes clapped hi$ hands approvingly 

“Excellent, Lestrade, excellent!" he cried “But I didn't quite follow your ex¬ 
planation of the destruction of the busts " 

“The busts! You never can get those busts out of your head After all, that is 
nothing, petty larceny, six months at the most It is the murder that we are really 
investigabng, and I tell you that I am gathering all the threads into my hands " 

“And the next stage?" 

“Is a very simple one I shall go down with Hill to the Italian Quarter, find the 
man whose photograph we have got, and arrest him on the charge of murder Will 
you come with us?” 

“I think not I fancy we can attain our end in a simpler way 1 can't sav for 
certain, because it all depends-well, it all depends upon a factor which is com 
pletely outside our control But I have great hopes—in fact, the betting is exactly 
two to one—that if you will come with us to night I shall be able to help you to 
lay him by the heels ” 

“In the Italian Quarter?” 

“No, I fancy Chiswick is an address which is more likely to find him If you will 
come with me to Chiswick to-night, Lestrade, I'll promise to go to the Italian 
Quarter with you to morrow, and no harm will be done by the delay And now I 
think that a few hours’ sleep would do us all good, for I do not propose to leave 
before eleven o’clock, and it is unlikely that we shall be back before morning You’ll 
dine with us, Lestrade, and then you are welcome to the sofa until it is time for 
us to start In the meantime, Watson, I should be glad if you would ring for an 
express messenger, for I have a letter to send and it is important that it should 
go at once ” 

Holmes spent the evening in rummaging among the files of the old daily papers 
with which one of our lumber-rooms was packed When at last he descended, it 
was with tnumph in ins eyes, but he said nothing to either of us as to the result 
of his researches For my own part, I had followed step by step the methods by 
which he had traced the various windings of this complex case, and, though I 
could not yet perceive the goal which we would reach, I understood clearly that 
Holmes expected this grotesque cnminal to make an attempt upon the two re¬ 
maining busts, one of which, I remembered, was at Chiswick No doubt the object 
of our journey was to catch him in the very act, and 1 could not but admire the 
cunning with which my friend had inserted a wrong clue in the evening paper, so as 
to give the fellow the idea that he could continue his scheme with impunity I was 
not surprised when Holmes suggested that I should take my revolver with me He 
had himself picked up the loaded hunting-crop, which was his favounte weapon 

A four-wheeler was at the door at eleven, and in it we drove to a spot at the 
other side of Hammersmith Bndge Here the cabman was directed to wait A 
short walk brought us to a secluded road fringed with pleasant houses, each stand¬ 
ing in its own grounds In the light of a street lamp we read “Laburnum Villa” 
upon the gate-post of one of them The occupants had evidently retired to rest, 
for all was dark save for a fanlight over the hall door, which shed a smgle blurred 
circle on to the garden path The wooden fence which separated the grounds from 
the road threw a dense black shadow upon the inner side, and here it was that 
we crouched. 
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fear that you'll have a long wait," Holmes whispered. "We may thank our 
stars that it is not raining. I don't think we can even venture to smoke to pass the 
time. However, it's a two to one chance that we get something to pay us for our 
trouble." 

It proved, however, that our vigil was not to be so long as Holmes had led us to 
fear, and it ended in a very sudden and singular fashion. In an instant, without 
the least sound to warn us of his coming, the garden gate swung open, and a lithe, 
dark figure, as swift and active as an ape, rushed up the garden path. We saw it 
whisk past the light thrown from over the door and disappear against the black 
shadow of the house. There was a long pause, during which we held our breath, 
and then a very gentle creaking sound came to our ears. The window was being 
opened. The noise ceased, and again there was a long silence. The fellow was 
making his way into the house. We saw the sodden flash of a dark lantern inside 
the room. What he sought was evidently not there, for again we saw the flash 
through another blind, and then through another. 

"Let us get to the open window. We will nab him as he climbs out," Lestrade 
whispered. 

But before we could move, the man had emerged again. As he came out into 
the glimmenng patch of light, we saw that he carried something white under his 
arm. He looked stealthily all round him. The silence of the deserted street re¬ 
assured him. Turning his back upon us he laid down his burden, and the next 
instant there was the sound of a sharp tap, followed by a clatter and rattle. The 
man was so intent upon what he was doing that he never heard our steps as we 
stole across the grass plot. With the bound of a tiger Holmes was on his back, and 
an instant later Lestrade and I had him by either wrist, and the handcuffs had 
been fastened. As we turned him over I saw a hideous, sallow face, with wnthing, 
funous features, glaring up at us, and I knew that it was indeed the man of the 
photograph whom we had secured. 

But it was not our pnsoner to whom Holmes was giving his attenbon. Squatted 
on the doorstep, he was engaged in most carefully examining that which the man 
had brought from the house. It was a bust of Napoleon, like the one which we 
had seen that morning, and it had been broken into similar fragments. Carefully 
Holmes held each separate shard to the light, but in no way did it differ from any 
other shattered piece of plaster. He had just completed his examination when the 
hall lights flew up, the door opened, and the owner of the house, a jovial, rotund 
figure in shirt and trousers, presented himself. 

**Mr. Josiah Brown, I suppose?" said Holmes. 

"Yes, sir; and you, no doubt, are Mr. Sherlock Holmes? I had the note which 
you sent by tfie express messenger, and I did exactly what you told me. We locked 
every door on the inside and awaited developments. Well, I'm very glad to see 
that you have got the rascal. I hope, gentlemen, that you will come in and have 
some refreshment." 

However, Lestrade was anxious to get his man into safe quarters, so within a 
few minutes our cab had been summoned and we were all four upon our way to 
London. Not a word would our captive say, but he glared at us from the shadow 
of his matted hair, and once, when my hand seemed within his reach, he snapped 
at it like a hungry wolf. We stayed long enough at the policeatation to learn that 
a search of his clothing revealed nothing save a few shillings and a long sheath 
knife, the handle of which bore copious traces of recent blood. 
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That"s all 9»id Lestiade, as we parted. *llill knows all these gentry, and 

he will give a name to him You’ll find that my theory of the Mafia will work 
out all nght. But I’m sure 1 am exceedingly obliged to you, Mr. Holmes, for the 
workmanlike way in which you laid hands upon him I don’t quite understand it 
all yet” 

’’1 fear it is rather too late an hour for explanations,” said Holmes. ""Besides, 
there are one or two details which are not finished off, and it is one of those cases 
which are worth working out to the very end. If you will come round once more 
to my rooms at six o’clock to-monow, I ihink 1 shall be able to show you that even 
now you have not grasped the entire meaning of this business, which presents 
some features which make it absolutely original in the history of crime If ever 
I permit you to chronicle any more of my little problems, Watson, I foresee that 
you will enliven your pages by an account of the singular adventure of the 
Napoleonic busts ” 

When we met again next evening, Lestrade was furnished with much informa- 
bon concerning our pnsoner His name, it appeared, was Beppo, second name 
unknown He was a well-known ne’er-do-well among the Italian colony. He had 
once been a skilful sculptor and had earned an honest living, but he had taken to 
evil courses and had twice already been in ]ail—once for a petty theft, and once, 
as we had already heard, for stabbing a fellow-countryman He could talk English 
perfectly well His reasons for destroying the busts were still unknown, and he 
refused to answer any questions upon the subiect, but the police had discovered 
that these same busts might very well have been made by his own hands, since 
he was engaged in this class of work at the establishment of Gelder & Co To all 
this information, much of which we already knew, Holmes listened with polite 
attenbon, but I, who knew him so well, could clearly see that his thoughts were 
elsewhere, and 1 detected a mixture of mingled uneasiness and expectation be¬ 
neath that mask which he was wont to assume At last be started in his chair, and 
his eyes brightened There bad been a nng at the bell. A minute later we heard 
steps upon the stairs, and an elderly red-faced man with grizzled side-whiskers was 
ushered in In his nght hand he earned an old-fashioned carpet-bag, which he 
placed upon the table 

""Is Mr Sherlock Holmes here?” 

My friend bowed and smiled ""Mr Sandeford, of Reading, I suppose?” said he 

"TTes, sir, I fear that I am a little late, but the trains were awkward. You 
wrote to me about a bust that is in my possession.” 

""Exactly.” 

""I have your letter here. You said, "I desire to possess a copy of Devme’s 
Napoleon, and am prepared to pay you ten pounds for the one which is in your 
possession.’ Is that nght?” 

""Certainly,” 

""I was very much surprised at your letter, for 1 could not imagme bow you 
knew that I owned such a thing.” 

""Of course you must have been surprised, but the explanabon is very simple. 
Mr. Huding, of Hardmg Brothers, said that they had sold you their last copy, and 
he gave me your address.” 

“Oh, that was it, was it? Did he teU you what I paid for it?” 

""No, he did not ” 

^"We]l, 1 am an honest man, though not a very nch one. I only gave fifteen shil- 
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lings for the bast, and I think you ought to know that before I take ten pounds from 
you.” 

am sure the scruple does you honour, Mr. Sandeford. But I have named that 
price, $0 I intend to stick to it.” 

"Well, it is very handsome of you, Mr. Holmes. I brought the bust up with me, 
as you asked me to do. Here it is!” He opened his bag, and at last we saw placed 
upon our table a complete specimen of that bust which we had already seen more 
than once in fragments. 

Holmes took a paper from his pocket and laid a ten-pound note upon the table. 

"You will kindly sign that paper, Mr. Sandeford, in the presence of these wit¬ 
nesses. It is simply to say that you transfer every possible right that you ever had 
in the bust to me. I am a methodical man, you see, and you never know what turn 
events might take afterwards. Thank you, Mr. Sandeford; here is your money, and 
1 wish you a very good evening.” 

When our visitor had disappeared, Sherlock Holmes's movements were such as 
to rivet our attention. He bepn by taking a clean white cloth from a drawer and 
laying it over the table. Then he placed his newly acquired bust in the centre of 
the cloth. Finally, he picked up his hunting-crop and struck Napoleon a sharp blow 
on the top of the head. The figure broke into fragments, and Holmes bent eagerly 
over the shattered remains. Next instant, with a loud shout of triumph he held up 
one splinter, in which a round, dark object was fixed like a plum in a pudding. 

"Gentlemen,” he cried, "let me introduce you to the famous black pearl of the 
Borgias.” 

Lestrade and I sat silent for a moment, and then, with a spontaneous impulse, 
we both broke out clapping, as at the well-wrought crisis of a play. A flush of 
colour sprang to Holmes's pale cheeks, and he bowed to us like the master dramatist 
who receives the homage of his audience. It was at such moments that for an 
instant he ceased to be a reasoning machine, and betrayed his human love for 
admiration and applause. The same singularly proud and reserved nature which 
turned away with disdain from popular notoriety was capable of being moved to 
its depths by spontaneous wonder and praise from a friend. 

"Yes, gentlemen,” said he, "it is the most famous pearl now existing in the world, 
and it has been my good fortune, by a connected chain of inductive reasoning, to 
trace it from the Prince of Colonna’s bedroom at the Dacre Hotel, where it was 
lost, to the interior of this, the last of the six busts of Napoleon which were manu¬ 
factured by Gelder & Co., of Stepney. You will rememlm, L^trade, the sensation 
caused by the disappearance of this valuable jewel, and the vain, efforts of the 
London police to recover it. I was myself consulted upon the case, but I was 
unable to throw any li^t upon it. Suspicion fell upon the maid of the Princess, 
who was an Italian, and it was proved that she had a brother in London, but we 
failed to trace any connection between them. The maid's name was Lucretia 
Venucci, and there is no doubt in my mind that this Pietro who was murdered 
two nights ago was the brother. I have been looking up the dates in the old files 
of the paper, and I find that the disappearance of the pearl was exactly two days 
before the arrest of Bqapo, for some crime of violence-an event which took place 
in the foctory of Gelder & Co., at foe very moment when these busts were being 
made. Now you dearly see the sequence of events, foough you see them, of course, 
m foe inverse order to foe way in which they presented foemsdves to me. Beppo 
foe peari in his possession. He may have stden it fiom Pietro, he may have 
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been Pietro's confederate^ he may have been the go-between of Pietro and his 
sister. It is of no consequfnce to us which is the correct solution. 

"The mam fact is that he had the pearl, and at that moment, when it was on 
his person, he was pursued by the police. He made for the factory in which he 
worked, and he knew that he had only a few minutes in which to conceal this 
enormously valuable prize, which would otherwise be found on him when he was 
searched. Six plaster casts of Napoleon were drying in the passage. One of them 
was still soft. In an instant Beppo, a skilful workman, made a small hole in the 
wet plaster, dropped in the pearl, and with a few touches covered over the aperture 
once more. It was an admirable hiding-place. No one could possibly find it. But 
Beppo was condemned to a year’s impnsonment, and in the meanwhile his six 
busts were scattered over London. He could not tell which contained his treasure. 
Only by breaking them could he see. Even shaking would tell him nothing, for 
as the plaster was wet it was probable that the pearl would adhere to it—as, in 
fact, it has done. Beppo did not despair, and he conducted his search with con¬ 
siderable ingenuity and perseverance Through a cousin who works with Odder, 
he found out the retail firms who had bought the busts. He managed to find em¬ 
ployment with Morse Hudson, and in that way tracked down three of them. The 
pearl was not there. Then, with the help of some Italian employ^, he succeeded in 
finding out where the other three busts had gone. The first was at Harker’s. There 
he was dogged by his confederate, who held Beppo responsible for the loss of the 
pearl, and he stabbed him in the scuffle which followed.” 

"If he was his confederate, why should he carry his photograph?” I asked. 

"As a means of tracing him, if he wished to inquire about him from any third 
person. That was the obvious reason. Well, after the murder I calculated that 
Beppo would probably hurry rather than delay his movements. He would fear 
that the police would read his secret, and so he hastened on before they should 
get ahead of him. Of course, I could not say that he had not found the pearl in 
Harker’s bust. I had not even concluded foi certain that it was the pearl, but it 
was evident to me that he was looking for something, since he earned the bust 
past the other houses in order to break it in the garden which had a lamp over¬ 
looking it. Since Barker's bust was one in three, the chances were exactly as I told 
you—two to one against the pearl being inside it. There remained two busts, and it 
was obvious that he would go for the London one first. 1 warned the inmates of 
the house, so as to avoid a second tragedy, and we went down, with the happiest 
results. By that time, of course, I knew for certain that it was the Borgia pearl 
that we were after. The name of the murdered man linked the one event with the 
other. There only remained a single bust—the Reading one—and the pearl must be 
there. I bought it in your presence from the owner—and there it lies.” 

We sat in silence for a moment 

"Well,” said Lestrade, "I’ve seen you handle a good many cases, Mr. Holmes, 
but I don’t know that I ever knew a more workmanlike one than that. We’re not 
jealous of you at Scotland Yard. No, sir, we are very proud of you, and if you come 
down to-morrow, there’s not a man, from the oldest inspector to the youngest 
constable, who wouldn’t be glad to shake you by the hand.” 

"Thank you!” said Holmes. "Thank you!” and as he turned away, it seemed to 
me that he was mote nearly moved by the softer human emotions than I had ever 
seen him. A moment later he was the cold and practical thinker once more. "Put 
the pearl in the safe, Watson,” said he, "and get out the papers of the Conk- 
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Singleton forgery case. Good-bye, Lestrade. If any little problem comes your way, I 
shall be happy, if I can, to give you a hint or two as to its solution 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE THREE STUDENTS 

It was in the year '95 that a combination of events, into winch I need not enter, 
caused Mr. Sherlock Holmes and myself to spend some weeks in one of oui great 
university towns, and it was during this time that the small but instructive adven¬ 
ture which I am about to relate befell us. It will be obvious that any details which 
would help the reader exactly to identify the college or the criminal would be 
injudicious and offensive. So painful a scandal may well be allowed to die out 
With due discretion the incident itself may, however, be described, since it serves 
to illustrate some of those qualities for which my friend was remarkable 1 will 
endeavour, m my statement, to avoid such terms as would serve to limit the events 
to any particular place, or give a clue as to the people concerned 
We were residing at the time in furnished lodgings close to a library where 
Sherlock Holmes was pursuing some labonous researches in early English charters 
—researches which led to results so striking that they may be the subject of one 
of my future narratives Here it was that one evening we received a visit from an 
acquaintance, Mr. Hilton Soames, tutor and lecturer at the College of St Luke's 
Mr. Soames was a tall, spare man, of a nervous and excitable temperament I had 
always known him to be restless in his manner, but on this particular occasion he 
was m such a state of uncontrollable agitation that it was clear something very 
unusual had occurred. 

**I trust, Mr. Holmes, that you can spare me a few hours of your valuable time 
We have had a very painful incident at St. Luke's, and really, but for the happy 
chance of your being in town, I should have been at a loss what to do " 

"I am very busy just now, and I desire no distractions," my friend answered. “I 
should much prefer that you called in the aid of the police." 

“No, no, my dear sir; such a course is utterly impossible. When once the law 
is evoked it cannot be stayed again, and this 1 $ just one of those cases where, for 
the credit of the college, it is most essential to avoid scandal. Your discretion is 
as well known as your powers, and you are the one man in the world who can help 
me. I beg you, Nb. Holmes, to do what you can." 

My friend's temper had not improved since he had been depnved of the con¬ 
genial surroundings of Baker Street. Without his scrapbooks, his chemicals, and 
his homely untidmess, he was an uncomfortable man. He shrugged his shoulders 
in ungracious acquiescence, while our visitor in hurried words and with much 
excitable gesticulation poured forth his story. 

**I must explain to you, Mr. Holmes, that to-morrow is the first day of the 
examination for the Fortescue Scholarship. I am one of the examiners. My subject 
is Greek, and the first of the papers consists of a large passage of Greek translation 
which the candidate has not seen. This passage is pnnted on the examination 
paper, and it would naturally be an immense advantage if the candidate could 
prepare it in advance. For this reason, great care is taken to keep the paper secret. 
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TcHfay, about three o'clock, the proofs of this paper amved from the pnnters 
The exercise consists of half a chapter of Thucydides 1 had to read it over carefully, 
as the text must be absolutely correct At four-thirty my task was not yet com¬ 
pleted I had, however, promised to take tea in a friend's rooms, so I left the proof 
upon my desk 1 was absent rather more than an hour 
^^You are aware, Mr Holmes, that our college doors are double—a green baize one 
within and a heavy oak one without As I approached my outer door, 1 was amazed 
to see a key in it For an instant I imagined that 1 had left my own there, but on 
feeling in my pocket 1 found that it was all nght The only duplicate which existed, 
so far as 1 knew, was that which belonged to mv servant, Bannister—a man who has 
looked after my room for ten years, and whose honesty is absolutely above sus¬ 
picion I found that the key was indeed his, that he had entered my room to know 
if I wanted tea, and that he had very carelessly left the key m the door when he 
came out His visit to my room must have been within a \ery few minutes of my 
leaving it His forgetfulness about the key would have mattered little upon any 
other occasion, but on this one day it has produced the most deplorable conse 
quences 

*The moment I looked at my table, I was aware that someone had rummaged 
among my papers The proof in three long slips 1 had left them all together 
Now, 1 found that one of them was lying on the floor, one was on the side table 
near the window and the third was where I had left it '* 

Holmes stirred for the first time 

The first page on the floor, the second in the window, the third where you 
left it,” said he 

“Exactly, Mr Holmes You amaze me How could you possibly know that’*” 
“Pray continue your very interesting statement ” 

“Foi an instant I imagined that Bannister had taken the unpardonable liberty 
of examining my papers He denied it, however, with the utmost earnestness, and 
I am convinced that he was speaking the truth The alternative was that someone 
passing had observed the key in the door, had known that I was out, and had 
entered to look at the papers A large sum of money is at stake, for the scholarship 
IS a very valuable one, and an unscrupulous man might very well run a nsk in 
order to gain an advantage over his fellows 
“Bannister was very much upset by the incident He had nearly fainted when we 
found that the papers had undoubtedly been tampered with I gave him a little 
brandy and left him collapsed in a chair, while I made a most careful examination 
of the room I soon saw that the intruder had left other traces of his presence 
besides the rumpled papers On the table in the window were several shreds from 
a pencil which had been sharpened A broken tip of lead was lying there also 
Evidently the rascal had copied the paper in a great hurry, had broken his pencil, 
and had been compelled to put a fresh point to it ” 

“Excellentl” said Holmes, who was recovering his good-humour as his attention 
became more engrossed by the case “Fortune has been your fnend ” 

This was not all I have a new wntmg-table with a fine surface of red leather 
1 am prepared to swear, and so is Bannister, that it was smooth and unstained 
Now I found a clean cut in it about three inches long—not a mere scratch, but a 
positive cut Not only this, but on the table I found a small ball of black dou^ 
or clay, with specks of something which looks like sawdust in it I am convinced 
that &eae marks were left by the man who rifled the papers There were no foot- 
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naarks and no other evidence as to his identity. 1 was at my wit’s end, when suddenly 
the happy thought occurred to me that you were in the town, and I came straight 
round to put the matter into your hands. Do help me, Mr. Holmes You see my 
dilemma Either I must find the man or else the examination must be postponed 
until fresh papers are prepared, and since this cannot be done without explanation, 
diere will ensue a hideous scandal, which will throw a cloud not only on the 
college, but on the university. Above all things, I desire to settle the matter quietly 
and discreedy.” I 

”1 shall be happy to look into it and to give you such advice as I can,” said ^ 
Holmes, rising and puttmg on his overcoat. ’The case is not entirely devoid of 
mteresb Had anyone visited you in your room after the papers came to you?” 

'Tes, young l^ulat Ras, an Indian student, who hves on the same stair, came 
m to ask me some particulars about the exammation.” 

“For which he was entered?” 

‘Tes.” 

“And the papers were on your table?” 

To the b«t of my belief, they were rolled up ” 

“But might be recognixed as proofs?” 

Tossibly.” 

“No one else m your room?” 

“No." 

“Did anyone know that these proofs would be there?” 

“No one save the prmter.” 

“Did this man Bannister know?” 

“No, certainly not. No one knew." 

“Where is Bannister now?” 

“He was very ill, poor fellow. I left him collapsed in the chair. I was in such 
a hurry to come to you.” 

“You left your d<x>r open?” 

T locked up the papers fint.” 

“Thai it amounts to this, Mr. Soames: that, unless the Indian student recog- 
niaed the roll as being proofs, the man who tampered with them came upon them 
accidentally without knowing that they were there." 

“So it seems to me.” 

Holmes gave an enigmatic smile. 

“Wdl,” said he, “let us go round. Not one of your cases, Watson-mental, not 
physical. AH right; come if you want to. Now, Mr. Soames-at your disposall” 

The sitting-ioom of our dient opened by a long, low, latticed wmdow on to 
the ancient licbeii4inted court of the old college. A Cotluc arched door led to a 
worn stone staircase. On Uie ground floor was the tutw’s room. Above were ttiree 
students, one on each story. It was already twilight when we reached the scene 
of our iBoblem. Holmes Itoltod and look^ eamesdy at the window. Then he 
approadied it; and, standmg on tiptoe witti his neck craned, he lodced mto the 
looin* 

“He must have entered througji the door. There is no opening except the one 
pan^” said out teamed guide. 

“Dm mef” said Hchno^ and he smiled in a singular way as he glanced at our 
companion. “WdD, if ftieie is nothing to be learned here; we had best go inside.” 
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The lecturer unlocked outer door and ushered us into his room. We stood 
at the entrance while Hotines made an examination of the carpet. 

am afraid there are no signs here," said he. ""One could hardly hope for any 
upon so dry a day. Your servant seems to have quite recovered. You left him in 
a chair, you say. Which chair?" 

"By the window there." 

"1 see. Near this little table. You can come in now. 1 have finished with the 
carpet. Let us take the little table first. Of course, what has happened is very 
clear. The man entered and took the papers, sheet by sheet, from the central 
table. He carried them over to the window table, because from there he could 
see if you came across the courtyard, and so could effect an escape." 

"As a matter of fact, he could not," said Soames, "for I entered by the side 
door." 

"Ah, that's good! Well, anyhow, that was in his mind. Let me see the three 
strips. No finger impressions—no! Well, he carried over this one first, and he copied 
it. How long would it take him to do that, using every possible contraction? A 
quarter of an hour, not less. Then he tossed it down and seized the next. He was 
in the midst of that when your return caused him to make a very hurried retreat- 
very hurried, since he had not time to replace the papers which would tell you 
that he had been there. You were not aware of any hurrying feet on the stair as you 
entered the outer door?" 

"No, I can't say 1 was." 

"Well, he wrote so furiously that he broke his pencil, and had, as you observe, 
to sharpen it again. This is of interest, Watson. The pencil was not an ordinary 
one. It was above the usual size, with a soft lead, the outer colour was dark blue, 
the maker's name was printed in silver lettering, and the piece remaining is only 
about an inch and a half long. Look for such a pencil, Mr. Soames, and you have 
got your man. When I add that he possesses a large and very blunt knife, you 
have an additional aid." 

Mr. Soames was somewhat overwhelmed by this flood of information. "I can 
follow the other points," said he, "but really, in this matter of the length—" 

Holmes held out a small chip with the letters NN and a space of clear wood 
after them. 

"You see?" 

“No, I fear that even now— 

“Watson, I have always done you an injustice. There are others. What could 
this NN be? It is at the end of a word. You are aware that Johann Faber is the 
most common maker’s name. Is it not clear that there is just as much of the 
pencil left as usually follows the Johann?" He held the small table sideways to 
the electric light. “I was hoping that if the paper on which he wrote was thin, some 
trace of it might come through upon this polished surface. No, I see nothing. I 
don’t think there is anything more to be learned here. Now for the central table. 
This small pdlet is, I presume, the black, doughy mass you spoke of. Roughly 
pyramidal in shi^ and hollow^ out, I perceive. As you say, there appear to be 
grains of sawdust in it. Dear me, this is very interesting. And the cut-a positive 
tear, I see. It began with a thin scratch and ended in a jagged bdc. I am much 
indited to you for directing my attention to this case, Mr. Soames. Where does 
that door ted to?** 

“To my bolroom " 
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^*Have yon been in it since your adventurer 
I came straight away for you.** 

should like to have a gtence round. What a charming, old-fashioned rooml 
Perhaps you will kindly wait a minute, until I have examined the floor. No, I see 
nothing. What about this curtain? You hang your clothes behind it. If anyone 
were forced to conceal himself in this room he must do it there, since the b^ is 
too low and the wardrobe too shallow. No one there, 1 suppose?’’ 

As Holmes drew the curtain I was aware, from some little rigidity and alertness 
of his attitude, that he was prepared for an emergency. As a matter of fact, the 
drawn curtain disclosed notUng but three or four suits of clothes hanging from 
a line of pegs. Holmes turned away, and stooped suddenly to the floor. 

^aOoal Whaf s flbis?” said he. 

It was a small pyramid of black, putty-like stuff, exactly like the one upon the 
table of the study. Holmes held it out on his open palm in the glare of the electric 
light. 

Tour visitor seems to have left traces in your bedroom as well as in your sitting- 
room, Mr. Soames.” 

“Wiat could he have wanted there?” 

"*I think it is dear enough. You came back by an unexpected way, and so he 
had no warning until you were at the very door. What could he do? He caught 
up everything which would betray him, and he rushed into your bedroom to con¬ 
ceal himself.” 

”Good gracious, Mr. Holmes, do you mean to tell me that, all the time I was 
talking to Bannister in this room, we had the man prisoner if we had only known it?” 

“So I read it” 

“Surdy there is another alternative, Mr. Holmes. I don’t know whether you 
observed my bedroom window?” 

“Lattice^aned, lead framework, three separate windows, one swinging on hinge, 
and large enough to admit a man.” 

“Exactly. And it looks out on an angle of the courtyard so as to be partly in¬ 
visible. The man might have effected his entrance there, left traces as he passed 
through the bedroom, and finally, findmg the door open, have escaped that way.” 

Holmes shook his head impatiently. 

“Let us be practical,” said he. “I understand you to say that there are three 
students who use this stair, and are in the habit of passing your door?” 

“Yes, there are.” 

“And they are all m for this exammation?” 

“Yes.” 

“Have you any reason to suspect any one of them more than the others?” 

Soames hesitated. 

“It is a very delicate question,” said he. “One hardly likes to throw suspicion 
where there are no proofs.” 

“Let tts hear the suspicions. I will look after the proofs.” 

“I will tdl you, then, in a f^ words the character of the three men who inhabit 
these rooms. The lower of the three is Gilchrist, a fine scholar and athlete, plays 
in the Ruc^ team and the cricket team for the college, and got his Blue for the 
hurdles and the long jump. He is a fine, manly fdlow. His father was the notorious 
Sir Jabez Gilchrist, who ruined himself on the turf. My scholar has been left very 
poor; but he is hard-working and industrious. He will do well. 
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‘The second flow is inhabited by Danlat Ras, ttie Indian. He is a quiet, in¬ 
scrutable fellow; as most lU those Indians are. He is wdl up in his work, though 
his Gred: is his weak subject. He is steady and methodical. 

‘The top floor belongs to Miles McLaren. He is a brilliant fellow when he 
chooses to work—one of the brightest intellects of the university, but he is way¬ 
ward, dissipated, and unprincipled. He was nearly expelled over a card scandal m 
his fint year. He has b^ idling all this term, and he most look forward with 
dread to the examination.” 

“Then it is he whom you suspect?” 

“I dare not go so far as that. But, of the tibree, he is perhaps the least unlikdy.” 

‘Exactly. Now, Mr. Soames, let us have a look at your servant, Barmister.” 

He was a httle, white-faced, dean-shaven, gnzzly-haired fdlow of fifty. He was 
still suffering from this sudden disturbance of the quiet routine of his hfe. His 
plump face was twitching with his nervousness, and his fingers could not keep still. 

“We are investigabng this unhappy business, Bannister,” said his master. 

‘Tcs, sir.” 

“I understand,” said Holmes, “that you left your key m the door?” 

‘Tfes, sir." 

“Was it not very extraordinary that you should do this on the very day when 
there were these papers mside?” 

“It was most unfortunate, sir. But I have occasionally done the same thing at 
other times.” 

“When did you enter the room?” 

“It was about half-past four. That is Mr. Soames' tea time.” 

“How long did you stay?" 

“When I saw that he was absent, I withdrew at once.” 

“Did you look at these papers on the table?” 

“No, sir—certainly not.” 

“How came you to leave the key in the door?” 

“I had the tea-tray in my hand. I thought 1 would come back for the key. Then 
I forgot.” 

“Has the outer door a spring lock?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then it was open all the time?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Anyone in the room could get out?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“When Mr. Soames returned and called for you, you were very much dhturbed?” 

“Yes, sir. Sudi a thing has never happened dunng the many years But I have 
been here. 1 nearly fainted, sir.” 

“So I understand. Where were you when you began to fed bad?” 

“Where was I, sir? Why, here, near the door.” 

“That is singular, because you sat down in that chair over yonder near the 
comer. Why did you pass these other chairs?” 

“I don't know, sir, it didn’t matter to me where I sat” 

“1 really don't think he knew much about it Mr. Holmes. He was looking very 
bad-quite ghastiy.” 

“You stayed hm when your master leftr 

“Only for a minute or so. Then I locked tire door and went to my room. 
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"Wliom do ycm suspect?"* 

*01i, I would not venture to say, sir. I don't bdieve theie is any gentteman in 
this university who is capable of profiting by such an action. No, sir. 111 not be* 
lieve it.*" 

"Thank you, that will do,*" said Holmes. "Oh, one more word. You have not 
mentioned to any of the tibree gentlemen whom you attend that anything is amiss?’" 

"No, sir—not a word."* 

"You haven't seen any of them?"" { 

"No, sir." 

"Very good. Now, Mr. Soames, we will take a walk in the quadian^e, if you 
please."" 

Three ydlow squares of light shone above us in the gathering gloom. 

"Your three birds are all in their nests,** said Holmes, lodking up. "Halloa! 
Whafs that? One of them seems restless enough." 

It was the Indian, whose dark silhouette appeared suddenly upon his blind. He 
was pacing swiftly up and down his room. 

"I should like to have a peep at each of ftcm " said Holmes. “Is it possible?"" 

“No difficulty in the world," Soames answered. “This set of rooms is quite the 
oldest in the college, and it is not unusual for visitors to go over them. Come 
along, and I will personally conduct you." 

"No names, please!" said Holmes, as we knocked at Gilchrist’s door. A tall, 
flaxen-haired, slim young feUow opened it, and made us welcome when he under¬ 
stood our errand. There were some really curious pieces of mediaeval domestic 
architecture within. Holmes was so charm^ with one of them that he insisted on 
drawing it in his notebook, broke his pencil, had to borrow one from our host, and 
finally borrowed a knife to sharpen his own. The same curious accident happened 
to him in the rooms of the Indian—a silent, little, hook-nosed fellow, who eyed us 
askance, and was obviously glad when Holmes’s architectural studies had come to 
an end, I could not see that in either case Holmes had come upon the clue for 
which he was searching. Only at the third did our visit prove abortive. The outer 
door would not open to our knock, and nothing more substantial than a torrent 
of bad language came from behind it. “I don’t care who you are. You can go to 
blaxesl" roared the angry voice. “To-morrow’s the exam, and I won’t be drawn 
by anyone." 

“A rude fellow,” said our guide, flushing with anger as we withdrew down the 
stair. “Of course, he did not realize that it was I who was knocking, but none the 
less his conduct was very uncourteous, and, indeed, under the circumstances rather 
suspicious." 

Holmes’s response was a curious one. 

"Can you tell me his exact height?” he asked. 

"Really, Mr. Holmes, I cannot undertake to say. He is taller than the Indian, 
not so tall as Gilchrist I suppose five foot six would be about it." 

"That is very important," said Holmes. “And now, Mr. Soames, I wish you 
good-night" 

Our guide cried aloud in his astonishment and dismay. “Good gracious, Mr. 
licdmes, you are surely not going to leave me in this abmpt fashion! You don’t 
the position. To-morrow is the examination. I must take some 
definite action to-ni^t. I cannot allow the examination to be held if one of the 
papers has been tampered with. The situation mu^ be faced.” 
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*Toii must leave it as it is. I shall drop round early to-morrow morning and 
chat the matter over. It possible that I may be in a position then to indicate 
some course of action. Meanwhile^ you change nothing-nothing at all.” 

“Very good, Mr. Holmes.” 

“You can be perfectly easy in your mind We shall certainly find some way out 
of your difficulties. I will t^e the black clay with me, also the pencil cuttings. 
Good-bye.” 

When we were out in the darkness of the quadrangle, we again looked up at 
the windows. The Indian still paced his room The others were invisible. 

“Well, Watson, what do you think of it?” Holmes asked, as we came out mto 
the mam street "Quite a little parlour game-sort of three-card tnck, is it not? 
There are your three men. It must be one of them. You take your choice. Which 
IS yours?” 

“The foul-mouthed fellow at the top. He is the one with the worst record. And 
yet that Indian was a sly fellow also Why should he be pacing his room all the 
time?” 

“There is nothing in that Many men do it when they are trying to learn any¬ 
thing by heart ” 

“He looked at us in a queer way ” 

“So would you, if a flock of strangers came in on you when you were prepanng 
for an examination next day, and every moment was of value. No, I see nothing in 
that Pencils, too, and knives-all was satisfactory. But that fellow does puszle me.” 
“Who?” 

“Why, Bannister, the servant What’s his game in the matter?” 

“He impressed me as being a perfectly honest man.” 

“So he did me. That's the purasling part Why should a perfectly honest man— 
Well, well, here's a large stationer's We shall begm our researches here.” 

There were only four stationers of any consequences in the town, and at each 
Holmes produced his pencil chips, and bid high for a duplicate. All were agreed 
that one could be ordered, but that it was not a usual size of pencil, and that it 
was seldom kept in stock My friend did not appear to be depressed by his failure, 
but shrugged his shoulders in half-humorous resignation. 

“No good, my dear Watson This, the best and only final clue, has run to nothing. 
But, indeed, I have little doubt that we can build up a sufficient case without it. 
By Jovcl my dear fellow, it is nearly nine, and the landlady babbled of green peas 
at seven-thirty. What with vour eternal tobacco, Watson, and your inegulanty at 
meals, 1 expect that you will get notice to quit, and that I shall share your downfall 
—not, however, before we have solved the problem of the nervous tutor, the cardess 
servant, and the three enterprising students.” 

Holmes made no further allusion to the matter that day, though he sat lost m 
thought for a long time after our belated dinner At eight m the morning, he came 
into my room )u$t as I finished my toilet. 

"Well, Watson,” said he, “it is time we went down to St. Luke's Can you do 
Without breakfast?” 

"Certainly.” 

“Soames will be in a dreadful fidget until we are able to tdl him something 
positive.” 

"Have you anything positive to tell him?” 

"I think so,” 
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^oa have fonned a conclusion?*' 

Tes, my dear Watson^ I have solved the mystery.** 

*'But what fresh evidence could you have got?** 

"*Ahal It IS not for nothing that I have turned myself out of bed at the untimely 
hour of sue. I have put m two hours’ hard work and covered at least five miles, 
with something to show for it. Look at thatl** 

He hdd out his hand. On the palm were three little pyramids of black, doughy 
day. 

“Why, Holmes, you had only two yesterday.” 

“And one more this morning. It is a fair argument that wherever No. 3 came\ 
from is also the source of Nos. 1 and 2 . Eh, Watson? Well, come along and put I 
friend Soames out of his pain.” 

The unfortunate tutor was certainly in a state of pitiable agitation when we 
found him in his chambers. In a few hours the examination would commence, and 
he was still in the dilemma between making the facts public and allowing the 
culprit to compete for the valuable scholarship. He could hardly stand still, so 
great was his mental agitation, and he ran towards Holmes with two eager hands 
outstretched. 


“Thank heaven that you have cornel I feared that you had given it up in despair. 
What am I to do? Shall the examination proceed?” 

“Yes, let it proceed, by all means.” 

“But this rascal?” 

“He shall not compete.” 

“You know him?” 

“I think $ 0 . If this matter is not to become public, we must give ourselves 
certain powers and resolve ourselves into a small private court-martial. You there, if 
you please, Soamesl Watson, you herel m take the armchair in the middle. I think 
that we arc now sufBciendy imposing to strike terror into a guilty breast. Kindly 
rmg the belli” 

Bannister entered, and shrank back in evident surprise and fear at our judicial 
appearance. 

“You will kindly close the door,” said Holmes. “Now, Bannister, will you please 
tell us the truth about yesterday’s incident?” 

The man turned white to the roots of his hair. 

“I have told you everything, sir.” 

“Nothing to add?” 

“Nothing at all, sir.” 

“Weil, then, I must make some suggesHons to you. When you sat down on that 
chair yesterday, did you do so in order to conceal some object which would have 
shown who had been in the room?” 

Bannister’s face was ghastly. 

“No, sir, certainly not.” 

“It IS only a suggestion,” said Holmes, suavdy. “I franUy admit that I am unable 
to prove it. But it seems probable enough, since the moment that Mr. Soames’s 
back was turned, you released the man who was hiding in that bedroom.” 

Baimister licked his dry lips. 

“There was no man, sir.” 

“Ah, that’s a pity, Bannister. Up to now you may have spoken the truth, but 
now I know that you have lied.” 
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The man’s face set in inllen defiance. 

’There was no man, sir.” 

“Come, come, Bannisterl” 

“No, sir, there was no one.” 

“In that case, you can give us no further information. Would you please remain 
in the room? Stand over there near the bedroom door. Now, Soames, I am going 
to ask you to have the great kindness to go up to the room of young Gilchrist, 
and to ask him to step down into yours.” 

An instant later the tutor returned, bringing ivith him the student. He was a 
fine figure of a man, tall, lithe, and agile, with a spnngy step and a pleasant, open 
face. His troubled blue eyes glanced at each of us, and finally rested with an 
expression of blank dismay upon Bannister in the farther comer. 

“Just close the door,” said Holmes. “Now, Mr. Gilchrist, we are all quite alone 
here, and no one need ever know one word of what passes between us. We can 
be perfectly frank with each other. We want to know, Mr. Gilchrist, how you, an 
honourable man, ever came to commit such an action as that of yesterday?” 

The unfortunate young man staggered back, and cast a look full of horror and 
reproach at Bannister. 

“No, no, Mr. Gilchrist, sir, I never said a word—never one wordl” cried the 
servant. 

“No, but you have now,” said Holmes. “Now, sir, you must sec that after 
Bannister’s words your position is hopeless, and that your only chance lies in a 
frank confession.” 

For a moment Gilchrist, with upraised hand, tried to control his writhing fea¬ 
tures. The next he had thrown himself on his knees beside the table, and burying his 
face in his hands, be had buist into a storm of passionate sobbing. 

“Come, come,” said Holmes, kindly, “it is human to err, and at least no one 
can accuse you of being a callous criminal. Perhaps it would be easier for you if 
I were to tell Mr. Soames what occuned, and you can check me where I am wrong. 
Shall I do so? Well, well, don’t trouble to answer. Listen, and see that I do you 
no injustice. 

“From the moment, Mr. Soames, that you said to me that no one, not even 
Bannister, could have told that the papers were in your room, the case b^n to 
take a definite shape in my mind. The printer one could, of course, dismiss. He 
could examine the papers in his own office. The Indian I also thought nothing of. If 
the proofs were in a roll, he could not possibly know what they were. On the other 
hand, it seemed an unthinkable coincidence that a man should dare to enter the 
room, and that by chance on that very day the papers were on the table. I dismissed 
that. The man who entered knew that the papers were there. How did he know? 

“When I approached your room, I examined the window. You amused me by 
supposing that I was contemplating the possibility of someone having in broad 
daylight, under the eyes of all these opposite rooms, forced himself through it. 
Such an idea vras absurd. I was measuring how tall a man would need to be in 
order to see, as he passed, what papers were on the central table. I am six feet 
high, and I could do it with an effort. No one less than that would have a chance. 
Already you see I had reason to think that, if one of your three students was a man 
of unusual height, he was the most worth watching of the three. 

“I entered, and I took you into my confidence as to the suggestions of the side 
table. Of the centre table I could make nothing, until in your description of 
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Cildirist yoQ mentioned that he was a long-distance jumper. Then tiie whole 
tiling came to me in an instant, and I only needed certain oonoborative proofs, 
which I speedily obtained. 

"'What happened was this: This young fellow had employed his afternoon at 
the atiiletic grounds, where he had hm practising the jump. He returned carrying 
his jumping-shoes, which are provided, as you are aware, with several sharp spikes. 
As he passed your window he saw, by means of his great height, these proofs 
upon your table, and conjectured what they were. No harm would have been done 
had it not been that, as he passed your door, he perceived the key which had ^een 
left by the carelessness of your servant. A sudden impulse came over him to ^ter, 
and see if they were ind^ the proofs. It was not a dangerous exploit, for he 
could always p^end that he had simply looked in to ask a question. \ 

**Well, when he saw that they were mdeed the proofs, it was then that\he 
yielded to temptation. He put his shoes on the table. What was it you put pn 
that chair near the window?** ^ 

^‘Gloves,’* said the young man. 

Holmes looked triumphantiy at Bannister. "*He put his gloves on the chair, and 
he took the proofs, sheet by sheet, to copy them. He thought the tutor must 
return by the main gate, and that he would see him. As we know, he came back 
by the side gate. Suddenly he heard him at the very door. There was no possible 
escape. He forgot his gloves, but be caught up his shoes and darted into the 
bedroom. You observe that the scratch on that table is slight at one side, but 
deepens in the direction of the bedroom door. That in itself is enough to show us 
that the shoe had been drawn in that direction, and that the culprit had taken 
refuge there. The earth round the spike had been left on the table, and a second 
sample was loosened and fell in the bedroom. I may add that I walked out to 
the athletic grounds this morning, saw that tenacious black clay is used in the 
jumping-pit, and carried away a specimen of it, together with some of the Sne 
tan or sawdust which is strewn over it to prevent the athlete from slipping. Have 
I told the truth, Mr. Gilchrist?** 

The student had drawn himself erect 
*Tes, sir, it is true,** said he. 

‘*Go^ heavensl have you nothing to add?’* cried Soames. 

sir, I have, but the shodc of this disgraceful exposure has bewildered me. 
I have a letter here, Mr. Soames, which I wrote to you early this morning in the 
middle of a restiess night It was before I knew that my sin had found me out. 
Here it is, sir. You will see that I have said, ’I have determined not to go in for 
the examination. I have been offered a commission in the^odesian Police, and I 
am going out to South Africa at once.' ** 

**1 am indeed pleased to hear that you did not intend to proSt by your unfair 
advantage^*** said Soames. ’IBut why did you change your purpose?** 

C^chrirt pointed to Bannister. 

*nieie is the man who set me in the right path,** said he. 

Xcune now, Bannister,” said Holmes. ”It will be dear to you, from what I have 
said^ tiiat only you could have let this young man out, since you were left in the 
room, and must have locked the door when you went out. As to his escaping by 
that window, it was incredible. Can you not clear up the last point in this mystery, 
and tell us the reasons for your action?” 

Tt was .simple enough, sir, if you only had known, but, with all your cleverness, 
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it was impossible that you could know. Time was, sir, when I was butler to old 
Sir Jabez Gilchijat; this young gentleman’s father. When he was ruined I came to 
the college as servant, but I never forgot my old employer because he was down 
in the world. I watched his son all I could for the sake of the old days. Well, sir, 
when I came into this room yesterday, when the alarm was given, the very first 
thing I saw was Mr. Gilchrist’s tan gloves a-lying in that chair. I knew those gloves 
well, and I understood their message. If Mr. Soames saw them, the game was up. 

I flopped down into that chair, and nothing would budge me until Mr. Soames went 
for you. Then out came my poor young master, whom I had dandled on my knee, 
and confessed it all to me. Wasn’t it natural, sir, that I should save him, and 
wasn’t it natural also that I should try to speak to him as his dead father would 
have done, and make him understand that he could not profit by such a deed? 
Could you blame me, sir?” 

”No, indeed,” said Holmes, heartily, springing to his feet. "Well, Soames, I 
think we have cleared your little problem up, and our breakfests awaits us at' 
home. Come, WatsonI As to you, sir, 1 trust that a briglit future awaits you in 
Rhodesia. For once you have fallen low. Let us see, in the future, how hi^ you 
can rise.” 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE GOLDEN PINCE-NEZ 

When I look at the three massive manuscript volumes which contain our work 
for the year 1894, I confess that it is very difficult for me, out of such a wealth 
of material, to sdect the cases which are most interesting in themselves, and at 
the same time most conducive to a display of those peculiar powers for which my 
friend was famous. As I turn over the pages, I see my notes upon the repulsive 
story of the red leech and the terrible death of Crosby, the banker. Here also I 
find an account of the Addleton tragedy, and the singular contents of the ancient 
British barrow. The famous Smith-Mortimer succession case comes also within 
this period, and so does the tracking and arrest of Huret, the Boulevard assassin— 
an exploit which won for Holmes an autograph letter of thanks from the French 
President and the Order of the Legion of Honour, Each of these would furnish a 
narrative, but on the whole I am of opinion that none of them unites so many 
singular points of interest as the epis^e of Yoxley Old Place, which includes 
not only the lamentable death of young Willoughby Smith, but also those subse¬ 
quent developments which threw so curious a light upon the causes of the crime. 

It vi^s a wild, tempestuous night, tcvwards the close of November. Holmes and 
I sat together in silence all the evening, he engaged with a powerful lens deciphering 
the remains of the original inscription upon a palimpsest, I deep in a recent 
treatise upon surgery. Outside the wind howled down Baker Street, while the rain 
beat fiercdy against the windows. It was strange there, in the very depths of the 
town, with ten miles of man’s handiwork on every side of us, to feel the iron 
grip of Nature, and to be conscious that to the huge demental forces all London 
was no more than the molehills that dot the fields. I walked to the window, and 
looked out on the deserted street. The occasional lamps Reamed on the escpanse 
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of muddy road and diining pavement A sin^e cab was splashing ib wqr from 
die Oxford Street end. 

"Well, Watson, it’s as well we have not to turn out to-night,” said Holmes, 
laying aside his lens and lolhng up the palimpsest "Fve done enough for one 
sitting. It is trying work for die eyes. So fru as I can make out, it is moling more 
exddiig dian an Abbey’s accounb dating from the second half of the fifteenth 
century. Halloal halloal halloal What’s this?” 

Amid the droning of the wind there had come the stamping of a horse’s hoofr, 
and die long grind of a wheel as it rasped agamst the curb. The cab which I had 
seen had pulled up at our door. | 

"What can he want?” I ejaculated, as a man stqiped out of it t 

"Want? He wanb us. And we, my poor Watson, want overcoab and ciavab\and 
goloshes, and every aid that man ever invented to fight the weadier. Wait a\bit, 
diough! Ibere^s the cab oS againl 'There’s hope yet. He’d have kqit it if he wd 
wanted us to come. Ron down, my dear fdlow, and open the door, for all virtuous 
folk have been long in bed.” 

When the light of the hall lamp fdl upon our midnight visitor, I had no difficulty 
in recognizing him. It was young Stanley Hopkms, a promising detective, in whose 
career Holmes had several bmes shown a very piacbcal interest. 

"Is he in?” he asked, eagerly. 

"Come up, my dear sir,” said Holmes’s voice from above. "I hope you have no 
designs upon us such a night as this.” 

The detective mounted the stairs, and our lamp Reamed upon his shining water* 
luoof. I helped hun out of it, while Holmes knocked a blaze out of the logs in the 
grate. 

"Now, my dear Hopkins, draw up and warm your toes,” said he. "Here’s a cigar, 
and the doctor has a presenpbon conbming hot water and a lemon, which is good 
medicine on a night like this. It must be something important which has brought 
you out in sudi a gale.” 

"It is indeed, Mr. Holmes. I’ve had a bustling afternoon, I promise you. Did 
you see anything of the Yodey case m the latest editions?” 

"I’ve seen nothing later than the fifteenth century today.” 

"Wdl, it was only a paragraph, and all wrong at that, so you have not missed 
anything. I haven't let the grass grow under my feet. It's down in Kent; seven 
mfies from Chatham and three from the railway line. I was wired for at 3:15, 
reached Yadey Old Place at conducted my investigation, was back at Charing 
Cross by the 1 ^ train, and straight to you by cab.” 

"Which means, I suppose, that you are not quite clear about your case?” 

It means that I can make neither head nor tail of it So far as I can see, it is 
just as tangled a business as ever I handled, and yet at first it seemed so simple 
diat one couldn’t go wrong. There’s no motive, hfr. Holmes. 'Iliat’s what bothers 
me~I can’t put my hand on a motive. Here’s a man dead-there’s no denying 
diaMrat, so far as I can see, no reason on earth why anyeme should wish him harm.” 

Holmes lit his cigar and leaned back in his chair. 

"Let ns hear about it,” said he. 

"I’ve got my facb pretty clear,” said Stanley Hcqpkins. "AH I want now is to 
know what diey all mean. The story, so far as I can make it out, is like this. Some 
years ago this country house, Yodey Old Place, was taken by an ddedy man, who 
gave name of P ro f e s s or Coram. Efe was an invalid, keqj^ his bed half the 
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tune; and tibe odier half hobbling round the house with a stick or being pushed 
about the grounds by the gardener in a Bath chair. He was well liked by the few 
neighbours who pall^ upon him, and he has the reputation down there of being 
a very learned man. His household used to consist of an dderly housdceeper, Mrs. 
Marker, and of a maid, Susan Tarlton. These have both bm with him since 
his arrival, and they seem to be women of excellent character. The professor is 
writing a learned book, and he found it necessary, about a year ago, to engage 
a secretary. The first two that he tried were not successes, but the third, Mr. 
Willoughby Smith, a very young man straight from the university, seems to have 
been just what his employer wanted. His work consisted in writing all the morning 
to the professor’s dictation, and he usually spent the evening in hunting up 
references and passages whi^ bote upon the next day’s work. This Willoughby 
Smith has nothing against him, either as a boy at Uppingham or as a young 
at Cambridge. I have seen his testimonials, and from the first he was a decent, 
quiet, hard-working fellow, with no weak spot in him at all. And yet this is the 
lad who has met his death this morning m the professor’s study under circum¬ 
stances which can point only to murder.” ^ 

The wind howl^ and screamed at the windows. Holmes and I drew closer to 
the fire, while the young inspector slowly and point by point developed his 
singular narrative. 

""If you were to search all England,” said he, "I don’t suppose you could find a 
household more self-contained or freer from outside influences. Whole wedcs would 
pass, and not one of them go past the garden gate. The professor was buried in 
his work and existed for nothing else. Young Smith knew nobody in the nei^bour- 
hood, and lived very much as his employer did. The two women had nothing to 
take them from the house. Mortimer, the gardener, who wheels the Bath chair, 
1$ an army pensioner—an old Crimean man of excellent character. He does not 
live in the house, but in a three-roomed cottage at the other end of the garden. 
Those are the only people that you would find within the grounds of Yoxley Old 
Place. At the same time, the gate of the garden is a hundred yards from the main 
London to Chatham road. It opens with a latch, and there is nothing to prevent 
anyone from walking in. 

“Now I will give you the evidence of Susan Tarlton, who is the only person who 
can say anything positive about the matter. It was in the forenoon, between eleven 
and twelve. She was engaged at the moment in hanging some curtains in the 
upstain front bedroom. Professor Coram was still in bed, for when the weather 
is bad he seldom rises before midday. The housekeeper was busied with some 
work in the back of the house. Willoughby Smith had been in his bedroom, 
which he uses as a sitting-room, but frie maid heard him at that moment pass 
along the passage and descend to the study immediately below her. She did not sm 
him, but she says that she could not be mistaken in his quick, firm tread. She did 
not hear the study door close, but a minute or so later there was a dreadful cry in 
the room below. It was a wild, hoarse scream, so strange and unnatural that it 
might have come either from a man or a woman. At the same instant there was a 
heavy thud, which shook the old house, and then all was silence. The maid stood 
petrified for a moment, and then, recovering her courage, she ran downstairs. The 
study door was shut and she opened it Inside, young Mr. Willoughby Smith ^ 
stretched upon the floor. At first she could see no injury, but as she tried to raise 
him die saw that blood was pouring from the underside of his neck. It was pierced 
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by u very ftmali hut very deep wouad, which had divided the caiohd artery. 
instrument with which the injury had been inflicted lay upon the caip^ beside him. 
It was one of those small sealing-wax knives to be found on old-fashioned writing- 
' tables, with an ivory handle and a stiff blade. It was part of the fittings of the 
professor’s own desk. 

"At first the maid thought that young Smith was already dead, but on pouring 
some water from the carafe over his forehead he opened his eyes for an instant. 
‘The professor/ he murmured-‘it was she.' The maid is prepared to swear that 
those were the exact words. He tried desperately to say something else, and h^ held 
his right hand up in the air. Then he fell back dead. I 

"In the meantime the housekeeper had also arrived upon the scene, but she was 
just too late to catch the young man’s dying words. Leaving Susan with the body, 
she hurried to the professor’s room. He was sitting up in bed, horribly agitated, 
for he had heard enough to convince him that someAing terrible had occurred. 
Mrs. Marker is prepared to swear that the professor was still in his night-clotbes, 
and indeed it was impossible for him to dress without the help of Mortimer, whose 
orders were to come at twelve o’clock. The professor declares that he heard the 
distant cry, but that he knows nothing more. He can give no explanation of the 
young man's last words, *1116 professor-it was she,’ but imagines that they were 
the outcome of delirium. He believes that Willoughby Smith had not an enemy 
in the world, and can give no reason for the crime. His first action was to send 
Mortimer, the gardener, for the local police. A little later the chief constable sent 
for me. Nothing was moved before I got there, and strict orden were given that 
no one should walk upon the paths leading to the house. It was a splendid chance 
of putting your theories into practice, Mr. Sherlock Holmes. There was really 
nothing wanting.” 

"Except Mr, Sherlock Holmes,” said my companion, with a somewhat bitter 
smile. "Well, let us hear about it. What sort of a job did you make of it?” 

"I must ask you fint, Mr. Holmes, to glance at this rough plan, which will 
give you a general idea of the position of the professor’s study and the various 
points of the case. It will help you in following my investigation.” 

He unfolded the rough chart, which I here reproduce, and he laid it across 



Holmes's knee. I rose and, standing behind Holmes, studied it over his shoulder* 
"It is very rough, of course, and it only deals with the points which seem to me 
to be essential. All the rest you will see later for yourself. Now, first of all, pre* 
suming that the assassin entered the house, how did he or she come in? Undoubt¬ 
edly by the garden path and the back door, from which there is direct access to 
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the study* Any other way would have been exceedingly complicated. The escape 
must have also been made along that line» for of the two other exits from the room 
one was blodced Iby Susan as she ran downstairs and the other leads straight to the 
professor’s bedroom. I therefore directed my attention at once to the garden 
path, which was saturated with recent ram, and would certainly show any foot¬ 
marks. 

**My examination showed me that I was dealing with a cautious and expert 
crimiiial. No footmarks were to be found on the path. There could be no quesbon, 
however, that someone had passed along the grass border which hnes the path, 
and that he had done so in order to avoid leaving a track. I could not find anythmg 
in the nature of a disbnct impression, but the grass was trodden down, and some¬ 
one had undoubtedly passed. It could only have been the murderer, since neither 
the gardener nor anyone else had been there that morning, and the rain had only 
begun during the night.” 

‘‘One moment,” said Holmes. “Where does this path lead to?” 

“To the road.” ' 

“How long is it?” 

“A hundred yards or so.” 

“At the point where the path passes through the gate, you could surely pick up 
the tracks?” 

"Unfortunately, the path was tiled at that point.” 

“Wdl, on the road itself?” 

“No, it was all bodden mto mire.” 

“Tut-tutl Well, then, these tracks upon the grass, were they coming or going?” 

“It was impossible to say. There was never any outline.” 

“A large foot or a small?” 

“You could not disbnguish.” 

Holmes gave an ejaculation of impatience. 

“It has been pouring ram and blowing a hurricane ever since,” said he. “It will 
be harder to read now than that palimpsest. Well, well, it can’t be helped. What 
did you do, Hopkins, after you had made certain that you had made certain of 
nothing?” 

"I think I made certain of a good deal, Mr. Holmes. I knew that someone had 
entered the house caubously from without. I next examined the corridor. It is 
lined with cocoanut matting and had taken no impression of any kind. This brought 
me into the study itsdf. It is a scanbly furnished room. The mam article is a 
large wribng-table with a fixed bureau. This bureau consists of a double column 
of drawers, with a central small cupboard between them. The drawers were open, 
the cupboard locked. The drawers, it seems, were always open, and nothing of 
value was kept in them. There were some papers of importance m the cupboard, 
but there were no signs that this had been tampered with, and the professor assures 
me that nothing was missing. It is certain that no robbery has been committed. 

“I come now to the body of the young man. It was found near the bureau, and 
just to the left of it, as marked upon that chart The stab was on the right side of 
the neck and from behind forward, so that it is almost impossible that it could have 
been self-inflicted.” 

“Unless he fell upon the knife,” said Holmes. 

”Exactiy. The idea crossed my mind. But we found the knife some feet away 
from the body, so that seems impossible. Then, of course^ there axe the man’s own 
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^riag woids. And, &ially, tiieie was this vety important piece of evidence wbidt 
was found clasped in the dead man’s li^t hand.” 

Fiom his pocket Stanley Hopkins drew a small paper packet. He unfolded it 
and disclosed a golden pince-nez, with two broken ends of black silk cord dangling 
from the end of it. "Willoughby &nith had excellent sight,” he added. "There can 
be no question that this was snatched from the face or the person of the assassin.” 

Sherlodc Holmes took die glasses into his hand, and examined them with the 
utmost attention and interest. He held them on his nose, endeavoured to read 
throu^ them, went to the window and stared up the street with them, looked 
at dwm most minutely in the full light of the lamp, and finally, with a chtukle, 
seated himself at the table and wrote a few lines upon a sheet of paper, vimich 
be tossed across to Stanly Hoiddns. ^ 

"That’s die best 1 can do for you,” said he. "It may prove to be of some use.” 

The astonished detective read the note aloud. It ran as follows: \ 

"Wanted, a woman of good address, attired like a lady. She has a re¬ 
markably thick nose^ with eyes which are set close upon either side of it. 
She has a pudceted forehead, a peering expression, and probably rounded 
shoulders. There are indications that she has had recourse to an optician at 
least twice during die last few months. As her glasses are of remarkable 
strength, and as opticians are not very numerous, there should be no diffi¬ 
culty in tracing her.” 

Holmes smiled at die astonishment of Hopkins, which must have been reflected 
upon my features. 

"Surdy my deductions are simplicity itself,” said he. "It would be difficult to 
name any artides which afford a finer field for inference than a pair of glasses, 
e^edaUy so remarkable a pair as diese. That they belong to a woman I infer from 
dieir delicacy, and also, of course, from the last words of the dying man. As to her 
bdng a penon of refinement and wdl dressed, they are, as you perceive, hand- 
somdy mounted in solid gold, and it is inconceivable that anyone who wore such 
gjbsses could be dattemly in other respects. You will find t^t the clips are too 
wide for your nose, diowing that the lady’s nose was very broad at tiie base. This 
sort of nose is usually a short and coarse one, but there is a sufficient number of 
exoqitiaiis to prevent me from being dc^atic or from insisting upon this point in 
my description. My own face is a narrow one, and yet I find that I caimot get my 
tyes into the centra nor near the centre, of these glasses. Therefore, the lady’s 
eyes am set very near to the sides of the nose. You will perceive, Watson, that 
the glasses are concave and <ff unusual strength. A lady whose vision has b^ so 
extremdy cootmtod all her life is sure to have the {diysical characteristics of such 
vision, which are seen in the forehead, the eydids, and the shouldets.” 

"Yes,” I said, "I can follow each of your arguments. I confess, however, that I 
am unaUe to undostand how you arrive at the double visit to tiie c^tidan.” 

Holmes took the glasses in hand. 

"Yon will peroeivtv” he said, "tint the dips are lined with tiny bands of cork 
to soften the pressure upon the nose. One of these is discoloured and worn to 
some dight extent; but ^ otiier is new. EvUently one has fallen off and been re- 
piaoed. I dxMiId fudge that the dder oi them has not been there more than a few 
nonthi. They aaaif oortesptmd, so 1 gatha that the lady went b«dc to the mine 
estellliihiaem for the second.” 
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Geoig^ ifs maivdloiisr cried Hopkins^ in an ecstasy of admintkm. *To 
think that I had ^ that evidence in my hand and never knew iti I had intended, 
however, to go the round of the London opticians.’* 

""Of course you would. Meanwhfle, have you anything more to teO us about the 
case?” 

"Nothing, Mr. Holmes. I think that you know as much as I do now—probably 
more. We have had inquiries made as to any stranger seen on the country roads 
or at the railway station. We have heard of none. What beats me is the utter want 
of all object in the crime. Not a ghost of a motive can anyone suggest” 

"Ahi there I am not in a position to hdp you. But I suppose you want us to 
come out to-morrow?” 

"If it is not asking too mud^ Mr. Holmes. There’s a train from Charing Cross 
to Chatham at six in the morning, and we should be at Yodey Old Place between 
eight and nine.” 

"Then we shall take it. Your case has certainly some features of great interest, 
and I shall be delighted to look into it. Wdl, it’s nearly one, and we had best get 
a few hours’ sleep. I daresay you can manage all ri^it on the sofo in frcmt of the 
fire. I’ll hght my spirit lamp, and give you a cup of cofliee before we start.” 

The gale had blown itseU out next day, but it was a bitter morning when we 
started upon our journey. We saw the cold winter sun rise over the dreary marshes 
of the Thames and the long, sullen reaches of the nver, which I shall ever associate 
with our pursuit of the Andaman Islander in the earher days of our career. After 
a long and weary journey, we alighted at a small station some mfles from Chatham. 
While a horse was being put into a trap at the local inn, we snatched a hurried 
breakfast, and so we were all ready for business when we at last arrived at Yodey 
Old Place. A constable met us at the garden gate. 

"Well, Wilson, any news?” 

"No, sir-nothing.” 

"No reports of any stranger seen?” 

"No, sir. Down at the station they are certain that no stranger either came or 
went yesterday.” 

"Have you had inquiries made at inns and lodgings?” 

"Yes, sir: there is no one that we cannot account for.” 

"Wdl, it’s only a reasonable walk to Chatham. Anyone might stay there or take 
a train without being observed. This is the garden path of which I spoke, Mr. 
Holmes. I’ll pledge my word there was no mark on it yesterday.” 

"On which side were the marks on the grass?” 

"This side, sir. This narrow margin of grass between die path and the flower¬ 
bed. I can’t see the traces now, but they were clear to me then.” 

"Yes, yes: someone has passed along,” said Hohnes, stooping over the grass 
border. "Our lady must have picked her steps carefully, must she not; since on 
the one side she would leave a track on the path, and on the other an even clearer 
one on the soft bed?” 

"Yes, sir, she must have been a cool hand.” 

I saw an intent look pass over Holmes’s face. 

"You say that she must have come back this way?” 

"Yes, sir, there is no other.” 

"On this strip of grass?” 

"Certainly, Mr. Holmes.” 
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^Httxnl It was a very remarkable performance-very remarkable Well» I think 
we have exhausted the path. Let us go farther This garden door is usually kept 
open, I suppose? Then this visitor had nothing to do but to walk in The idea of 
murder was not m her mind, or she would have provided herself with some sort 
of weapon, instead of having to pick this knife off the writing-table She advanced 
along ihis comdor, leaving no traces upon the cocoanut matting. Then she found 
herself in this study How long was she there? We have no means of ludging 

"‘Not mote than a few minutes, sir I forgot to tdl you that Mrs Marker, the 
housekeeper, had been m there tidying not very long before-about a quarter of 
an hour, she says.” I 

“Well, that gives us a limit Our lady enters this room, and what does shAdo? 
She goes over to the wntmg-table. What for? Not for anything in the drawm If 
there had been anything worth her takmg, it would surely have been locked up 
No, it was for sometiiing m that wooden bureau Halloal what is that scratch upon 
the face of it? Just hold a match, Watson Why did you not tell me of this, 
Hophns?” 

The mark which he was examining began upon the brasswork on the right- 
hand side of the keyhole, and extended for about four inches, where it had 
scratched the varnish from the surface 

“I noticed it, Mr Holmes, but youll always find scratches round a keyhole ” 

“This is recent, quite recent See how the brass shines where it is cut An old 
scratch would be die same colour as the surface Look at it through my lens 
Hiere’s the varnish, too, like earth on each side of a furrow Is Mrs. Marker 
there?” 

A sad-faced, elderly woman came into the room 

“Did you dust this bureau yesterday morning?" 

“Yes, sir” 

“Did you notice this scratch?” 

“No, sir, I did not ” 

“1 am sure you did not, for a duster would have swept away these shreds of 
varnish Who has the key of this bureau?” 

“The professor keeps it on his watch-chain ” 

“Is it a simple key?” 

“No, sir, it 1$ a Chubb’s key.” 

“Very good Mrs. Marker, you can go Now we are makmg a little progress 
Our lady enters the room, advances to the bureau, and either opens it or tnes to 
do so. Whfle she is thus engaged, young Willoughby Smith enters the room In 
her hurry to withdraw the key, she makes this scratch upon the door. He seizes 
her, and she, snatching up the nearest obiect, which happens to be this knife, 
strikes at him in order to make him let go bis hold The blow is a fatal one. He 
falls and she empes, either with or without the object for which she has come. Is 
Susan, the maid, there? Could anyone have got away through that door after die 
time that you heard the cry, Susan?” 

“No, sir, it is unpossible. Before I got down the stair, Pd have seen anyone m the 
passage. Besides, the door never opened, or I would have heard it” 

“That settles this exit. Then no doubt the lady went out the way she came. I 
Understand that this other passage leads only to the professor’s room. There is no 
exit that way?” 

'Wo,sir.” 
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dun go down it and nuke the acquaintance of the professor. HaUoa, 
HopkinsI this u vm important, very important mdeed. The professor’s comdor is 
also Imed with co&anut matting.” 

"Wdl, sir, what of that?” 

”Don’t you see any beanng upon the case? Well, weU. I don’t insist upon it No 
doubt 1 am wrong. And yet it seems to me to be suggestive. Come with me and 
introduce me." 

We passed down the passage, which was of the same length as that which led to 
the garden. At the end was a short flight of steps endmg in a door. Our guide 
knocked, and then ushered us into the professor’s bedroom. 

It was a very large chamber, lined with mnumerable volumes, which had over¬ 
flowed from the shelves and lay in piles in the comers, or were stacked all round at 
the base of the cases. The bed was in the centre of the room, and in it, propped 
up with pillows, was die owner of the house. I have sddom seen a more remarluble. 
looking person. It was a gaunt, aquiline face which was turned towards us, with 
piercing dark eyes, which lurked in deep hollows under overhung and tufted brows. 
His hair and beard were white, save that die latter was cunously stained with ydlow 
around his mouth. A cigarette glowed amid the tan^e of white hair, and the air of 
the room was fetid with stale tobacco smoke. As he hdd out his hand to Holmes, I 
perceived that it was also stamed with yellow nicotine. 

"A smoker, Mr. Holmes?” said he, speaking in wdl-chosen English, with a curi¬ 
ous litde mincing accent. "Pray take a cigarette. And you, sir? I can recommend 
diem, for I have them especially prepared by lonides, of Alexandria. He sends me 
a thousand at a time, and I grieve to say that I have to arrange for a fresh supply 
every fortni^t Bad, sir, very bad, but an old man has few pleasures. Tobacco 
and my work-that is all that is left to me." 

Hdmes had ht a dgarette and was diooting little darting glances all over the 
room. 

"Tobacco and my work, but now only tobacco,” the old man exclaimed. "AlasI 
what a fotal intenuptionl Who could have foreseen such a terrible catastrophe? 
So estimable a young mani I assure you that, after a fow months’ training, he 
was an admirable assistant. What do you diink of die matter, Mr. Holmes?” 

"I have not yet made up my mind.” 

"I shall inde^ be indebted to you if you can throw a ligbt where all is so dadc to 
us. To a poor bookworm and invalid like myself such a blow is paralyzing. I 
teem to have lost the faculty of thought. But you are a man of action—yon are 
a man of aftrits. It is part of the everyday routine d your life. Yon can pnaerve 
your balance in every emergency. We are fortunate indeed, in having you at our 
side." 

Holmes was pacing up and down one side oi die room whilst die old professor 
was talking,. I obses^ that he was tmokmg with extraordinary rapidity. It was 
evident that he shared our host’s liking for tte feesh Alexandrian cigarettes. 

"Yet, sir, it is a cmshing blow,” said the old man. "That is my magnum opu»- 
the pile of papers cm the s^ table yonder. It is my analysis of the documents 
found in the Ccqitic monastetiet of Syria and Egypt, a work ndiich will cot deep 
at the very foundation of revealed rdigkm. my enfeebled heddi I do not 
know whether I shall ever be able to ocnnplete it, now that my assistant has been 
taken from me. Dear met hfr. Hcilmes, wl^, you are even a quicker smoker than 
I am mys^.” 
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, Hohnesmiiled. ^ .a. 

“I an a oooooisitiai," saM he, taking another cigaiette tion oie bon—his touith 
-and li ghting it from the stub of that which he had finish^. “I wiB not trouble 
you with any lengthy cross'^xamination, Professor Coram, since I pther that you 
were in bed at the time of tiie crime, and could know nothing about it. I would 
only adc this: What do you imagine that this poor fdflow meant by his last words: 
The professor-it was sheT 

The i»ofe$sor shod: his head. i 

*^usan is a country girl,’’ said he^ "and you know the incredible stupidity ojf that 
class. I bncy tibat the poor fellow murmured some incoherent, delirious dfords, 
and riiat she twisted them into this meaningless message." 

"I see. Yon have no oqplanation yourself of the tragedy?" 

Tossibly an accident, possibly-I only breathe it among oursdves-a suioide. 
Young men have their hidden troubles—some ^air of the heart, perhaps, wliich 
we have never known. It is a more probable supposition than murder." 

“But the eyeglasses?” 

"Ahl I am only a student—a man of dreams. I cannot explain the practical 
tiling * of life. But stiD, we are aware, my frimd, tiiat lovo'gages may take strange 
shapes. By aD means take another cigarette. It is a pleasure to see anyone ap¬ 
preciate them so. A fen, a ^ove, glasses—who knows what arbcle may be carried as 
a token or treasured when a man puts an end to his life? This gentleman spe^ 
of footsteps in the grass, but, after all, it is easy to be mistaken cm such a point. 
As to the knife^ it might wdl be thrown fer feom the unfortunate man as be fell. 
It is possible tiiat I speak as a child, but to me it seems that Willoughby Smith has 
met his fete by his own hand." 

Hdmes seemed struck by tiie theory thus put forward, add he continued to walk 
up and down for some time, lost in thought and consuming cigarette after cigarette. 

"Tdl me; Professor Coram," he said, at last, “what is in that cupboard in the 
bureau?” 

“Nothing that would hdp a thief. Family papers, letten from my poor wife, 
dijdomas (rf universities whfeh have done me honour. Here is tiie key. You can 
hxdc for yonrsdf." 

Hdmes pidced up the key, and looked at it for an instant, then he handed it 
bade. 

“No, I hardly think that it would hdp me,” said he. “I should prefer to go 
quietly down to your garden, and turn tiw whde mattor over in my head. There 
is sometiiing to Im said for ^ theory of suicide whidh you have put forward. We 
must apologize for having intruded uptm you. Professor Coram, and 1 promise 
that we won’t disturb you pntil after lunch. At two o’dodc we will come again, 
and tepott to you anyt^g whidi nuy have happened in the interval.". 

Hdmes was curiously distiait, and we walked up and down the garden path for 
some time in silence. 

Ti^ you a due?" I ad»d, at last 

“It depends «pon those esgasettes that I smoked,” said he. Tt is possible that 
1 am utt^ misbdEen. The cigaiettes will diow me.” 

“h^,dear;|idines,” I ese^imed, “how on eartii-*-” 

you may see fot yoursdf. If not, here’s no harm dtme. Of course, 
we ahwa have tiie optician due to fell bade upon, but 1 take a short art when 1 
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can get it Ah, heie is the good Mn. Mattel Let ns enjoy five minutes of in- 
stroctive conversgtion with her.” 

I may have remarked before that Holmes had, when he litel, a peculiarly in- 
gratiatmg way with women, and tiiat he veiy readily established tenns of con¬ 
fidence with tiiem. In half the tune which he had named, he had captured the 
housekeeper’s goodwill and vras chatting with her as if he had known het iot 
yean. 

'Yes, Mr. Holmes, it is as you say, sir. He does smoke somediing terrible. All 
day and sometunes all night, sir. I’ve seen that room of a mommg-weD, sir, you’d 
have thought it was a London fog. Poor young Mr. Smith, he was a smokn also, 
but not as bad as the professor. His health—well, I don't know that it’s better nor 
worse for the smokmg.” 

“Ahl” said Holmes, 'hut it kills the appetite.” 

"Wdl, I don’t know about thah sir.” 

'1 suppose the professor eats hardly anything?” , 

"Well, he IS variable. I’ll say that for him.” 

"I’ll wager he took no breakfast this morning, and won’t face his lunch after all 
tiie cigarettes I saw him consume.” 

"Well, you’re out there, sir, as it happens for he ate a remarkable big breakfast 
this morning. I don’t know when I’ve known him make a better one, and he’s 
ordered a good dish of cutlets for his lunch. I’m surprised mysdf, for since I 
came into that room yesterday and saw young Mr. SmiA lying there on the floor, 
I couldn’t bear to look at focid. Well, it takes all sorts to make a world, and the 
professor hasn’t let it take his appetite away.” 

We loitered die morrung away in Uie garden. Stanley Hopkins had gone down 
to the villagB to look into some rumours of a strange woman who had been seen 
by some children on the Chatham Road the previous morning. As to my ftiei^, all 
his usual energy seemed to have deserted him. I had never known him handle a 
case in such a half-hearted fashion. Even die news brought back by Hopkins that 
he had found the children, and that tiiey had undoubtedly seen a woman ezacdy 
corresponding witii Holmes’s description, and wearing either spectacles ot eye- 
gibsses, toiled to rouse any sign of keen interest. He was more attentive when 
Susan, who waited upon us at hmch, volimteeted the informaticm that she be¬ 
lieved Mr. Smith had been out for a walk yestoday morning, and tint he had only 
returned half an hour before tiie tragedy occurr^. I could not myself see the 
bearing of this incident but I clearly perceived tiiat Holmes was weaving it into 
tiie general scheme which he had formed in his brain. Suddenly he sprang from 
his ^air and gteced at his watdi. 'Two o’docd;, gentlemen,” said he. 'We must 
go op and have it out witii our friend, tiie professor.” 

The old man had just finitiied his lunch, and certainly his empty dish bore 
evidence to the good a^qielite with which his housdceeper had credited him. He 
was, indeed, a weird figure as he tamed his white mane and his glowing eyes 
towiuds ns. The eternal cigarette smouldered in his mouth. He had been dressed 
and was seated in an armchair by the fire. 

Wdl, Mr. Holmes, have you solved tiiis mystery yet?” He shoved the huge tin 
of cigarettes whidi stood on a table beside hbn towinds my oompanioo. Holmes 
stretxhed out his hand at the same moment, and between them they tipped the 
bn over tiie edge. For a mhlnte or two we were all m our knees retrieving stray 
dgarettes from impossiMe {daces. When we rose again, I observed Holmes’s eyes 
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were duning and ha cheda tinged with cdonr. Only at a cr^ have I leen those 
battle-signals flying. 

‘Tes,” said be^ “I have solved it” 

Stanley Hqiikua and I stared in amazement Something like a sneer qmvered 
over the gaunt features of the old professor. 

"Indeedl In the garden?” 

“No, here.” 

“Herel When?" 

“Tha instant” j 

“Yon are snrdy jdang, Mr. Sherlock Holmes. Yon compd me to tdl youl that 
this a too senous a matter to be treated m such a fashion.” ^ 

“I have forged and tested every link of my chain, Professor Coram, and l\ am 
sure that it a sound. What your motives are, or what exact part yon play m ma 
strange busmess, I am not yet able to say. In a few nunutes I diall probably hear 
it from your own bps. Meanwhile I wiU reconstruct what a past for your ben^ 
so Aat you may know the information which I still require 

“A la^ yestoday entered your study. She came widi the mtention of possessmg 
hersdf of certam documente which were in your bureau She had a key of her own 
I have had an opportunity of eanumng yours, and I do not find that slight dis- 
odouiation which the scratch made upon the varnish would have produced You 
were not an accessory, therefore^ and ^e came, so far as I can read the evidence, 
without your knowle^e to rob you ” 

Tbe proldsor blew a doud from his lips “This is most mteresbng and instruc¬ 
tive” said he. “Have you no more to add? Surely, having traced this lady so far, you 
can also say what has become of her.” 

“I wdl endeavour to do so. In the first {dace she was seized by your secretary, 
and stabbed him m order to escape. This catastrophe I am mdin^ to regard as 
an unhappy accident; for I am convinced that the lady had no mtention of in¬ 
flicting so grievous an mjury. An assassin does not come unarmed Homfied by 
what she had done; she rudied wildly away from the scene of the tragedy Un- 
fortunatdy fm her, she had lost her glasses m the scuffle, and as she was extremdy 
shortsighted she was really hdpless without them. She ran down a comdor, which 
she imagmed to be tiliat by wbidi she had come—both were Imed widi cocoanut mat¬ 
ting—and it was only when it was too late that she understood that de had taken the 
wrong passage and that her retreat was cut off behind her What was she to do? She 
could not go back. She could not remam where she was She must go on. She went 
on. She mounted a stair, pushed open a door, and found hersdf m your room.” 

The old man sat with his mouth open, staring wildly at Holmes Amazement 
and fear were stamped upon his expressive features Now, with an effort, he 
shrugged his shoulders and burst mto msmcere laughter. 

"All very fine, Mr. Holmes,” said he. “But there is one little flaw m your sploidid 
theory. I was mysdf m my room, and I never left it dunng the day.” 

“I am aware of that, I^fessor Coram ” 

“And yon mean to say that I could he upon that bed and not be aware that a 
woman had entered my room?” 

“I never said so. You ware aware of it. Yon spoke witti her. You recognized her. 
You aided her to escape.” 

Agam the prr^essor burst into laughter. He bad risen to his feet; 

and his eyes idowed like embers. 
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"You are madf he cried. "You are talking msandy. I hdped her to escape? 
Where is she nw?" 

"She is there^'^said Holmes, and he pointed to a high bookcase in the comer of 
the room. 

i saw the old man throw up his arms, a tenrible convulsion passed over his grim 
face, and he fell back in his chair. At the same instant the bookcase at which 
Holmes pointed swung round upon a hinge, and a woman rushed out into the 
room. "You are righti" she cried, in a strange foreign voice. "You are right] I am 
here.” 

She was brown with the dust and draped with the cobwebs which had come 
from the walls of her hiding-place. Her hice, too, was streaked with grime, and at 
the best she could never have been handmme, for she had the eicact physical 
characteristics which Holmes had divined, with, in addition, a long and obstinate 
chin. What with her natural blindness, and what with the change from dark to 
light, she stood as one dazed, blinking about her to see where and who we were. ^ 
And yet, in spite of all these disadvanta^ there was a certain nobility in the 
woman’s bearing—a gallantry in the defiant chin and m the upraised head, which 
compelled something of respect and admiration. 

Stanley Hopkins had laid his hand upon her arm and claimed her as his prisoner, 
but she waved him aside gently, and yet with an over-mastering dignity which 
compelled obedience. The old man lay back in his chair with a twitching face, and 
star<^ at her with brooding eyes. 

"Yes, sir, I am your prisoner,” she said. "From where I stood I could hear every¬ 
thing, and I know that you have learned the truth. I confess it all. It was I who 
killed the young man. But you are right-you who say it was an accident. I did not 
even know that it was a knife which I held in my hand, for in my despair I snatched 
anything from the table and struck at him to make him let me go. It is the troth 
that I tell.” 

"Madam,” said Holmes, "I am sure that it is the truth. I fear that you are far 
from well.” 

She had turned a dreadful colour, the more ghastly under the dark dust-streaks 
upon her face. She seated hersdf on the side of the bed; then she resumed. 

"1 have only a little time here,” she said, "but I would have you to know the 
whole truth. I am this man's wife. He is not an Ens^ishman. He is a Russian. His 
name I will not tell.” 

For the first time the old man stirred. "God bless you, Annal” he cried. "God 
bless youl” 

She cast a look of the deq>est disdain in his direction. "Why should you cling 
so hard to that wretched life of yours, Sergius?” said she. "It has done harm to 
many and good to none-not even to yourself. However, it is not for me to cause 
the frail thread to be snapped before God's time. I have enough already upon my 
soul since I crossed the threshold of this cursed bouse. But I must speak or I shall 
be too late. 

"I have said, gentlemen, that I am this man’s wife. He was fifty and I a foolish 
girl of twenty n^en we married. It was in a city of Russia, a university-I will not 
name the place.” 

"God bless you, Annal” murmured the dd man again. 

"We were leformers-ievolutionists—Nihilists, you understand. He and I and 
many more. Then there came a time of trouble, a police oflEicer was killed, many 
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wm oneited, evideoM mt wanted, and in wder to save his own life end to eam 
a great reward, my hnsbond betrajied his own wife and his companions. Yes, we 
were all arrested upon his confession. Some of us found our way to the gallows, and 
some to Siberia. I was among these last, but my term was not for life. My husband 
came to Erqfend with his ill-gotten gams and has lived in quiet ever since, knowmg 
well that if the Brotherhood knew where he was not a week would pass before 
justice would be done.” 

Ihe old man reached out a trembling hand and hdped himself to a cigarette. ”I 
am in your hands, Atma,” said he. "You were always good to me.” j 

"I have not yet told yon the height of his villainy,” said she. "Anumg ourtcom- 
rades rtf the Order, there was one who was the friend of my heart He was iipble, 
unsdfish, lovi^—^ dut my husband was not He hated violence. We weip all 
guilty—if that is guflt-but he was not. He wute forever dissuading us from sni;h a 
course. Tliese letters would have saved him. So would my diary, in whidi, from 
day to day, 1 had entered both my fedings towards him and the view which e^ 
of us had taken. My husband frnmd and kept both diary and letters. He hid them, 
and he tried hard to swear away the young man’s life. In this he failed, but Alexis 
was sent a convict to Siberia, where now, at this moment, he works in a salt mine. 
Tbink of that, you villain, you villaini—now, now, at this veiy moment, Alexis, a 
man whose name you are not worthy to speak, works and lives like a slave, and yet 
I have your life in my hands, and I let you go.” 

"Yon were always a noble woman, Anna,” said the old man, pufBng at bis 
cigarette. 

She had risen, but she fdl back again with a little ciy of pain. 

"I must finish,” she said. "When my term was over I set mysdf to get toe diary 
and letters whi^ if sent to toe Russian govenunent, would procure my friend’s 
rdease. I knew that my husband had come to England. After months of searchmg 
I discovered where he was. I knew that he still had the diary, for when I was in 
Siberia I had a letter from him once, reproaching me and quoting some passages 
from its pages. Yet I was sure that, with his revengeful nature, he would never give 
it to me of his own freewill. I must get it for myself. With this object I engaged 
an agent from a prmte detective firm, who entered my husband’s bouse as a 
secretary-it was your second secretary, Sergius, the one who left yon so hurriedly. 
He fou^ that papers were kept m the cupboaipd, and he got an iroinession <tf the 
key. He would not go ferther. He furnished me wito a plan of toe house, and he 
trM me toat in toe frnenoon toe study was always empty, as the secretary was 
emfdoyednphere. Soatlastl todcmycourageinbothhan^and I came down to 
get toe papers for mysdf. I succeeded; but at stoat a costi 

"I had just taken toe papers and was locking toe cupboard, when the young 
man aefeed me. I had seen him already that morning. Ife had met me on toe toad, 
and I Imd aslnd him to tdl me where Professor Cotam lived, not knowing that 
he was in his employ.” 

"Esacdyl Exactlyr said Hohnes. "The secretary came back, and tdd his em¬ 
ployer of toe wmsum he had met Then, in his last breath, he tried to send a mes¬ 
sage toat it was she-the she itoran he had just discussed wito him.” 

"Yon must let me speak,” said the woman, in an imperative voice, and her face 
contracted as if in pain. "When be had fallen I rushed from toe room, diose the 
wrong door; and feiimd mysdf in my husband’s room. He spoke of giving me up. 
t diowed hto toat ifhedUso,hislifewasinmy hands. If he gave me to toe law. 
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I could give him to the Brotherhood. It was not that I wished to live for my own 
sake, but it was tl^it I desired to accomplish my purpose. He knew that I would 
do what I said—that his own fate was involved in mine. For that reason, and for no 
other, he shielded me. He thrust me into that dark hiding*place-a relic of old 
days, known only to himself. He took his meals in his own room, and so was able 
to give me part of his food* It was agreed that when the police left the house I 
should slip away by night and come back no more. But in some way you have 
read our plans/' She tore from the bosom of her dress a small packet, "^ese are 
my last words," said she; ""here is the packet which will save Alexis. I confide it to 
your honour and to your love of justice. Take itl You will deliver it at the Russian 
Embassy. Now, I have done my duty, and—" 

‘"Stop her!" cried Holmes. He had bounded across the room and had wrenched 
a small phial from her hand. 

"Too late!" she said, sinking back on the bed. Too late! I took the poison be¬ 
fore I left my hiding-place. My head swims! I am going! I charge you, sir, to re- ^ 
member the packet." 

*"A simple case, and yet, in some ways, an instructive one," Holmes remarked, as 
we travelled back to town. ""It hinged from the outset upon the pince-nez. But 
for the fortunate chance of the dying man having seized these, I am not sure that 
we could ever have reached our solution. It was clear to me, from the strength 
of the glasses, that the wearer must have been very blind and helpless when de¬ 
prived of them. When you asked me to believe that she walked along a nanow 
stnp of grass without once making a false step, I remarked, as you may remember, 
that it was a noteworthy performance. In my mind I set it down as an impossible 
performance, save in the unlikely case that she had a second pair of gilasses. I was 
forced, therefore, to consider seriously the hypothesis that she had remained within 
the house. On perceiving the similarity of the two corridors, it became dear that 
she might very easily have made such a mistake, and, in that case, it was evident 
that she must have entered the professor's room. I was keenly on the alert, there¬ 
fore, for whatever would bear out this supposition, and I examined the room 
narrowly for anything in the shape of a hiding-place. The carpet seemed continuous 
and firmly naiM, so I dismissed the idea of a trap-door. There might well be a re¬ 
cess behind the books. As you are aware, such devices are common in old libraries. 

I observed that books were piled on the floor at all other points, but that one 
bookcase was left clear. This, then, might be the door. I could see no marks to 
guide me, but the carpet was of a dun colour, which lends itsdf very wdl to 
examination. I therefore smoked a great number of those excdlent cignretfos, and 
I dropped the ash all over the space in front of the suspected bookcase. It was a 
simple trick, but exceedingly effective. I then went downstairs, and I ascertained, 
in your presence, Watson, without your perceiving the drift of my remarks, that 
Professor Coram's consumption of food had increased—as one wotdd expect when 
he is supplying a second person. We then ascended to the room again, when, by 
upsetting the cigarette-box, I obtained a very excellent view of the floor, and was 
able to see quite clearly, from the traces upon the dgaiette ash, that the prisoner 
had in our absence come out from her retreat. Wdl, Hopkins, here we are at 
Charing Cross, and I congratulate you on having brought your case to a successful 
conclusion. You axe going to headquarters, no doubt. I thinik, Watson, you and I 
will drive together to the Russian Embassy." 
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THE ADVENTURE OF THE MISSING THREE-QUARTER 


We were fairly accustomed to receive weird telegrams at Baker Street, but I have 
a particular recollection of one which reached us on a gloomy February morning, 
some seven or eight years ago, and gave Mr. Sherlock Holmes a puzzled qu^er 
of an hour. It was addressed to him, and ran thus: 1 


Please await me. Terrible misfortune. Right wing three-quarter missing, 
indispensable to-monow. 

Oveetqn\ 


**Strand postmark, and dispatched ten tfairty-^ix,** said Holmes, reading it om 
and over. ^r. Overton was evidently considerably excited when he sent it, and 
somewhat incoherent in consequence. Well, well, he will be here, I daresay, by the 
time I have looked through the Times, and then we shall know all about it. Even 
tile most insignificant problem would be wdcome in these stagnant days.** 

Things had indeed been very slow with us, and I had learned to dread such 
periods of inaction, for 1 knew by experience that my companion’s brain was so 
abnormally active Aat it was dangerous to leave it without material upon which 
to work. For years I had gradually weaned him from that drug mania which had 
threatened once to check his remarkable career. Now I knew that under ordinary 
conditioiis he no longer craved for this artificial stimulus, but I was well aware 
that the fiend was not dead but sleeping, and I have known that the sleep was 
a light one and the waking near when in periods of idleness I have seen the drawn 
look upon Holmes’s ascetic face, and the brooding of his deep-set and inscrutable 
eyes. Therefore I blessed this Mr. Overton, whoever he might be, since he had 
come with his enigmatic message to break that dangerous calm which brought 
mote peril to my friend than all the storms of his tempestuous life. 

As we had expected, the tel^ram was soon followed by its sender, and the card 
of Mr. Cyril Overton, Trinity College, Cambridge, announced the arrival of an 
enormous young man, sixteen stone of solid bone and muscle, who spanned the 
doorway with his broad shoulders, and looked from one of us to the other with a 
comdy face which was haggard with anxiety. 

*Mr. Sherlock Holmes?” 

My companion bowed. 


“Fve been down to Scotiand Yard, Mr. Holmes. I saw Inspector Stanley Hq;>- 
lins. He advised me to come to you. He said the case, so far as he could see, was 
more in your line tiian in that of the tegular pcdice.’^ 

^ray sit down and tdl me what is the matter ” 

*lt’s awful, Mr. Holmes-simply awfull I wonder my hair im’t gray. Godfrey 
Staimton-you’ve heard of him, of course? He’s simply the hinge that the whde 
team turns on. I’d ratiier spare two from the pack, and have Godfrey for my three- 
quarter line. Whether it’s passing, or tackling, or dribbling, there’s no one to touch 
him, and then, he’s got the head, and can hold us all together. What am I to do? 
If^aFs what I adr^you, Mr. Holmes. Tbm’s Moorhouse^ first reserve, but he is 
ttaindl as a half, and he dways edges right in on to the scam instead ct keeping 
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oat on tlie tonddine. He* 8 1 fine phice 4 dck» if $ tni^ but then he has no judgment^ 
and he can*t spruit for nuts* Why, Morton or Johnson, the Oxford fliers, could 
romp round him. Stevenson is fast enough, but he couldn't drop from the twenty- 
five line, and a three-quarter who canH either punt or drop isn't worth a place for 
pace alone No, Mr. Holmes, we are done unless you can help me to find Godfrey 
Staunton " 

My fnend had listened with amused surpnse to this long speech, which was 
poui^ forth with extraordinary vigour and earnestness, every point being dnven 
home by the slapping of a brawny hand upon the speaker’s knee When our visitor 
was silent Holmes stretched out his hand and took down letter "‘S" of his common¬ 
place book. For once he dug in vain into that mine of varied information 

There is Arthur H Staunton, the rising young forger," said he, "and there was 
Henry Staunton, whom I hdped to hang, but Godfrey Staunton is a new name to 
me" 

It was our visitors turn to look surprised 

"Why, Mr Holmes, I thought you knew things," said he "I suppose, then, if 
you have never heard of Godfrey Staunton, you don't know Cynl Overton cither?" 

Holmes shook his head good humouredly 

"Great Scottl" cned the athlete "Why, I was first reserve for England against 
Wales, and I've skippered the 'Varsity all this year But that’s nothingl I didn't 
think there was a soul in England who didn't know Godfrey Staunton, the crack 
three-quarter, Cambndge, Blackheath, and five Internationals Good LordI Mr 
Holmes, where have you lived?" 

Holmes laughed at the young giant’s naive astonishment 

"You live in a different world to me, Mr Overton—a sweeter and healthier one 
My ramificabons stretch out into many sections of society, but never, I am happy 
to say, into amateur sport, which is the best and soundest thing in England How¬ 
ever, your unexpected visit this morning shows me that even in that world of fresh 
air and fair play, there may be work for me to do So now, my good sir, I beg you 
to sit down and to tell me, slowly and quietly, exactly what it is that has occurred, 
and how you desire that I should help you " 

Young Overton's face assumed the bothered look of the man who is more accus¬ 
tomed to using his muscles than his wits, but by degrees, with many repetitions and 
obscunties which I may omit from his narrative, he laid his strange story before us 

"It's this way, Mr Holmes As I have said, I am the skipper of the Rugger 
team of Cambndge 'Varsity, and Godfrey Staunton is my best man To-monow 
we play Oxford Yesterday we all came up, and we settled at Bentley’s private 
hotel At ten o'clock I went round and saw that all the fellows had gone to roost, 
for I believe in stnet training and plenty of sleep to keep a team fit I had a word 
or two with Godfrey before he turned in He seemed to me to be pale and both¬ 
ered I asked him what was the matter He said he was all nghHust a touch of 
headache I bade him good-night and left him. Half an hour later, the porter telk 
me that a rough-looking man with a beard called with a note for Godfrey He had 
not gone to bed, and the note was taken to his room. Godfrey read it, and fell 
back in a chair as if he had been pole-axed. The portiB was so scared that he was 
going to fetch me, but Godfrey stopped him, had a dnnk of water, and pulled 
himself together. Then he went downstairs, said a few words to the man who was 
waiting m the hall, and die two of them went off together The last that the porter 
saw of them, they were almost running down the street in the direction of the 
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Strand This morning Godfrey's room was empty, his bed had never been slept 
m, and his things were all )iist as I had seen them the night before He had gone 
o& at a moment’s notice with this stranger, and no word has come from him smce 
I don't believe he will ever come back He was a sportsman, was Godfrey, down 
to his manow, and he wouldn’t have stopped his training and let m his skipper if 
it were not for some cause that was too strong for him No 1 fed as if he were 
gone for good, and we should never see him agam ” 

Sherlock Holmes listened with the deepest attention to this singular narrative 
‘What did you do?” he asked | 

”1 wired to Cambndge to learn if anything had been heard of him thei^ I 
have had an answer. No one has seen him ” 

Xould he have got back to Cambndge?” 

‘Tes, there is a late train-quarter-past eleven ” 

“But, so far as you can ascertain, he did not take it?” 

"No, he has not been seen ” 

“What did you do next?” 

"I wired to Lord Mount-James ” 

‘Why to Lord Mount-James?” 

"Godfrey is an orphan, and Lord Mount-James is his nearest relative-his uncle, 

I believe ” 

"Indeed This throws new light upon tiie matter Lord Mount-James is one of 
the nchest men in England ” 

"So I’ve heard Godfrey say ” 

"And your fnend was closely related?” 

"Yes, he was his heir, and the old boy is nearly eighty-cram full of gout, too 
They say he could chalk his billiard-cue with his knuckles He never allowed God¬ 
frey a shilling in his life, for he is an absolute miser, but it will all come to him 
nght enough ” 

"Have you heard from Lord Mount-James?” 

"No” 

"What motive could your fnend have in going to Lord Mount-James?” 

"Well, something was worrying him the night before, and if it was to do with 
money it is possible that he would make for his nearest relative, who had so much 
of It, thou^ from all I have heard he would not have much chance of getting 
it Godfrey was not fond of die old man He would not go if he could help it ” 
"Well, we can soon determine diat If your fnend was going to his relative. Lord 
Mount-James, you have dien to explain the visit of this rough-looking fellow at 
so late an hour, and the agitation that was caused by his coming.” 

Cynl Overton pressed his hands to his head "I can make nothing of it,” said he 
"WdL well, I have a clear day, and I shall be happy to look into the matter,” 
said Holmes "I should strongly recommend you to make your preparations for your 
match without reference to this young gentleman It must, as you say, have been 
an overpowenng necessity which tore hun away m such a fashion, and the same 
necessity is Iikdy to hold him away. Let us step round together to the hotel, and 
see if the porter can throw any fresh light upon the matter.” 

Sherlodc Holmes was a past-master m t^ art of puttmg a humble witness at 
his ease, and very soon, in the pnvacy of Godfrey Staunton’s abandoned room, 
he had extracted all that the porter had to tdl The visitor of the night before 
was not a gentlenuui, neither was he a workingman. He was simply what the porter 
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descnbed as a *Vnedtuin-looldng chap,** a man of fifty, beard gnsded, pale bee, 
quietly dressed, ffe seemed himself to be agitated, llie porter had observed his 
hand trembling when he had held out the note Godfrey Staunton had crammed 
the note mto his pocket. Staunton had not shaken hands with the man in the hall 
They had exchanged a few sentences, of which the porter had only distinguished 
the one word **time ** Then they had burned off m the manner described It was 
)ust half-past ten by the hall clock 

**Let me see,** said Holmes, seating himself on Staunton*s bed *Vou are the day 
porter, arc you not?** 

"Yes, sir, I go off duty at eleven ** 

"The night porter saw nothing, I suppose?** 

"No, sir, one theatre party came in late No one else.** 

"Were you on duty all day yesterday?** 

"Yes, sir** 

"Did you take any messages to Mr Staunton?** 

"Yes, sir, one telegram ** 

"Ah! that*s interesting What o*clock was this?** 

"About six ** 

"Where was Mr Staunton when he received it?** 

"Here in his room,** 

"Were you present when he opened it?** 

"Yes, sir, I waited to see if there was an answer ** 

"Well, was there?** 

"Yes, sir, he wrote an answer ** 

“Did you take it?*' 

"No, he took it himself ** 

"But he wrote it in your presence?** 

"Yes, sir I was standing by the door, and he with his back turned to that table 
When he had written it, he said *A 11 nght, porter, I will take this myself * ** 
"What did he wnte it with?’* 

"A pen, sir ** 

"Was the tdegraphic form one of these on the table?** 

"Yes, sir, it was the top one ** 

Holmes rose Taking the forms, he earned them over to the window and care¬ 
fully examined that which was uppermost 
"It is a pity he did not write in pencil,** said he, throwing them down again with 
a shrug of disappomtment "As you have no doubt frequently observed, Watson, 
the impression usually goes through-a fact which has dissolved many a happy mar- 
nage However, I can find no trace here I re)Oice, however, to perceive that he 
wrote with a broad-pointed quill pen, and I can hardly doubt that we will find 
some impression upon this blotting-pad Ah, yes, surely this is the very thing!** 

He tore off a strip of the blotting-paper and turned towards us the followmg 
hieroglyphic __ 
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Cyril Overton was much euited. * 1 Hold it to the glassl” he oiied. 

‘iriuit IS unnecessary" said Hohnes. HThe paper is thin, and the reverse will 
give the message. Here it is.” He turned it over, and we read: 

”So that is the tail end of the tdegram whiidi Godfrey Staunton dispat^ed 
within a fev hours of his disappearance. There are at least six words of the mes^ge 
which have escaped us, but what remains-'Stand by us for God’s sake!'—proves 
that dus young man saw a formidable danger which approached him, and from 
which someone dse could protect him ‘Us,’ mark youl Another person was in¬ 
volved. Who should it be but the pale-face^ beard^ man, who seemed himsdf 
in so nervous a state? What, then, is the connection between Godfrey Staunton 
and the bearded man? And what is the third source from which each of them 
sou^t for hdip against pressing danger? Our inquiry has already narrowed down 
to that.” 

”We have only to find to whom that telegram is addressed,” 1 suggested. 

”Exactly, my dear Watson. Your reflection, though profound, had already crossed 
my mind. But I daresay it may have come to your notice that, if you w^ mto a 
postoffice and demand to see Ae counterfoil of another man’s message there may 
be some dismclmation on the part of the officials to oblige you. 'There is so much 
red tape m these matters. However, I have no doubt that witih a htde ddicacy 
and finesse the end may be attained. Meanwhile; I should like m your presence, 
Mr. Overton, to go thiou|d> these papers which have been left upon the table ” 

Yheie were a number of letters, bills, and notebooks, which Holmes turned over 
and examined with quick, nervous fingers and darting, penetrating eyes. "Nothing 
here," he said, at last. "By the way, I suppose your fnend was a healthy young fel¬ 
low—nothmg amiss with him?” 

"Sound as a bell.” 

"Have you ever known him ill?” 

"Not a day. He has been laid up with a hack, and once he slipped his kneecap, 
but that was nothing.” 

"Perhaps he was not so strong as you suppose. I should think he may have had 
smne secret trouble. Widi your assent, I will put one or two of these papen m 
my podcet, in case they sho^d bear upon our future inquiry.” 

"One moment-one momentl” cned a querulous voice, and we looked up to find 
a queer little old man, jedcing and twitchmg m the doorway. He was dressed m 
rusty blade, with a very broad-btunmed top-hat and a loose white necktie-the whole 
effect being that of a very rustic parson or of an undertaker’s mute. Yet, m spite 
of his shabby and even absurd appearance, hn voice had a sharp crackle, and his 
manner a quick intensity which command^ attention. 

"Who are yon, sir, and by what right do you touch this gentleman’s papers?” 
headeed. 

"I am a inivate detective; and I am endeavouring to explam his disappearance.” 
you are, am you? And who mstructed you, eh?” 
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*Tbis gentleiiuui, Mr. Staunton's fhend, was referred to me by Scothnd Yard.** 

“Who are you/^ir?" 

“I am C 3 ynl Overton." 

“Then it is you who sent me a td^ram. My name is Lord Mount-James. I 
came round as quickly as the Bayswater bus would bnng me. So you have instructed 
a detective?" 

“Yes, sir." 

“And are you prepared to meet the cost?" 

“I have no doubt; sir, that my fnend Godfrey, when we find him, will be pre* 
pared to do that" 

“But if he IS never found, eh? Answer me that!” 

“In that case, no doubt his family—" 

“Nothmg of the sort, sirl" screamed the httle man. “Don't look to me for a 
penny-not a penny! You understand that, Mr Detective! I am all the family that 
this young man has got, and I tell you that 1 am not responsible. If be has any ex- ^ 
pectabons it is due to the fact that I have never wasted money, and I do not propose 
to begin to do so now As to those papers with which you are making so free, I 
may tell you that m case there should be anything of any value among them, you 
will be hdd stnctly to account for what you do with them " 

“Very good, sir," said Sherlock Holmes “May I ask, in the meanwhfle, wheQier 
you have yourself any theory to account for this young man's disappearance?" 

“No, sir, I have not Me is big enough and old enough to look after himself, and 
if he 1$ so foolish as to lose himself, I entirely refuse to accept the responsibility 
of huntmg for him " 

“I quite understand your posibon," said Holmes, with a mischievous twmkle m 
his eyes “Perhaps you don't quite understand mine Godfrey Staunton appears 
to have been a poor man If he has been kidnapped, it could not have been for any¬ 
thing which he himself possesses. The fame of your wealth has gone abroad. Lord 
Mount-James, and it is enbrely possible that a gang of thieves have secured your 
nephew in order to gam from him some informabon as to your house, your habits, 
and your treasure." 

The face of our unpleasant little visitor turned as white as his neckcloth. 

“Heavens, sir, what an idea! I never thought of such villamyl What mhuman 
rogues there are in the world! But Godfrey is a fine lad--a staunch lad. Nothing 
would induce him to give his old unde away I'll have the plate moved over to the 
bank this evening In the meantime spare no pains, Mr Detecbve! I beg you to 
leave no stone unturned to brmg bun safely back. As to money, wdl, so fsu as a 
fiver or even a tenner goes you can always look to me " 

Even in his chastened frme of mmd, the noble miser could give us no mforma- 
bon which could hdp us, for he knew little of the pnvate life of his nephew Our 
only clue lay in the truncated tdegram, and with a copy of tins m his hard Holmes 
set forth to find a second hnk for his chain We had shaken o& Lord Mount-James, 
and Overton had gone to consult with the other members of his team over the 
misfortune which had befallen them 

There was a telegraph-office at a short distance from the hotel. We halted out¬ 
side It 

“It's worth trying, Watson," said Holmes. “Of course, with a warrant we could 
demand to see the counterfoils, but we have not reached that stage yet. I don't 
suppose they remember faces m so busy a place. Let us venture it." 
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**I am aotty to trouble you,” said be, in his Uandest manner, to tiie young 
woman behind the grating; ‘^ere is some situll mistake about a tdegram I sent 
yesterday. I have had no answer, and I very much fear that I must have omitted 
to put my name at the end. Could you tdl me if this was so?” 

Hk young woman turned over a sheaf of counterfoils. 

"What o'clodc was it?” she asked. 

“A little after six.” 

“Whom was it to?” i 

Holmes put his finger to his lips and glanced at me. “The last words in itiwere 
‘for God’s sake,’” he whispered, confidentially; “I am very anxious at getting no 


answer. 




The young woman separated one of the forms. \ 

“This is it. There is no name,” said she, smoothing it out upon the counW. 
“Then that, of course, accounts for my getting no answer,” said Holmes. “D^ 
me, how very stupid of me, to be sure! Good-morning, miss, and many thanks tor 
having relieved my mind.” He chuckled and rubbed his hands when we found our- 
sdves in the street once more. 

“WeU?” I asked. 


“We progress, my dear Watson, we progress. I had seven different schemes for 
getting a gjuopae of that tdegram, but I could hardly hope to succeed the very 
first time.” 

“And what have you gained?” 

“A starting-point tor our investigation.” He hailed a cab. “King’s Cross Station,” 
Saul he. 

“We have a journey, then?" 

“Yes, I think we must run down to Cambridge together. All the indications seem 
to me to point in that direction.” 

“Tdl me,” I asked, as we rattled up Gray’s Inn Road, “have you any suspicion 
yet as to the cause of the disappearance? I don’t think that among all our cases 
I have known one where the motives are more obscure. Surdy you don’t really im¬ 
agine tiiat he may be kidnapped in order to give information against his wealthy 
unde?” 

“I confess, my dear Watson, that that does not tppetl to me as a very probable 
eaqdanatkm. It strurik me, however, as being die one which was most Ificdy to in¬ 
terest diat exceedin^y unpleasant old person.” 

“It certeinly did that; but what are your alternatives?” 

“I could mention several. You must admit that it is curious and suggestive diat 
diis inddmit should occur on the eve this important match, and should involve 
the only man whose pieseime seems essential to die success of the side. It may, 

course^ be a cotnddenoc; but it is interesting. Amateur sport is bee from bet¬ 
ting, but a good deal of outside bettii^ goes <m among die pnb^ and it h possi- 
^ that it might be wmth someone’s while to get at a player as the ruffians of die 
tad get at a race-horse. Hiere h one explanadon. A. teoood very obvious one is 
that diis young man reaUy b die hdr of a great propoty, however modest his 
means may at present be, and it is not inqioss^ dut a ^ to hold him for tan- 
eom might be concocted.” 

.. ‘“Ilwse dteories take no account (ff die tdegram.” 

‘^i^te tme, Watson. The tdegram dhl remains the ody sdid ddng with vdikh 
we hate to dead, and we most-not permit our attentton to wante wmcf famB it 
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h is to gain light upon the puipose of this telegram that we are now upon our way 
to Cambridge. path of our investigation is at present obscure, but I shall be 
very much surprised if before evening we have not cleared it up, or made a con^ 
siderable advance along it.** 

It was already dark when we reached tiie old university city. Holmes took a 
cab at the station and ordered the man to drive to the house of Dr. Leslie Arm¬ 
strong. A few minutes later, we had stopped at a large mansion on the busiest 
thoroughfare. We were shown in, and after a long wait were at last admitted into 
the consulting-room, where we found the doctor seated behind his table. 

It argues the degree in which I had lost touch widi my profession that the name 
of Leslie Armstrong was unknown to me. Now I am aware that he is not only 
one of the heads of the medical school of the university, but a thinker of European 
reputation in more than one branch of science. Yet even without knowing his bril¬ 
liant record one could not fail to be impressed by a mere glance at the man, the 
square, massive face, the brooding eyes under the thatched brows, and the granite 
moulding of the inflexible jaw. A man of deep character, a man with an alert mind, 
grim, ascetic, self-contained, formidable—so I read Dr. Leslie Armstrong. He held 
my friend's card in his hand, and he looked up with no very pleased expression 
upon his dour features. 

have heard your name, Mr. Sherlock Holmes, and 1 am aware of your pro¬ 
fession-one of which I by no means approve." 

""In that, Doctor, you will find yourself in agreement with every criminal in the 
country," said my friend, quietly. 

"So far as your eflorts are directed towards the suppression of crime, sir, they 
must have the support of every reasonable member of the conununity, though 1 
cannot doubt that the official machinery is amply sufficient for the purpose. Where 
your calling is more open to criticism is when you pry into the secrets of private 
individuals, when you rake up family matters which are better hidden, and when 
you incidentally waste the time of men who are more busy than yourself. At the 
present moment, for example, I should be writing a treatise instead of conversing 
with you." 

"No doubt. Doctor; and yet the conversation may prove more important than 
the treatise. Incidentally, I may tell you that we are doing the reverse of what you 
very justly blame, and that we are endeavouring to prevent anything like public 
exposure of private matters which must necessarily follow when once the case is 
fairly in the hands of the official police. You may look upon me simply as an ir¬ 
regular pioneer, who goes in front of the regular forces of Ae country. I have come 
to ask you about Mr. Godfrey Staunton." 

"What about him?" 

"You know him, do you not?" 

"He is an intimate fidend of mine." 

"You are aware that he has disappeared?" 

"Ah, indeedl" There was no chai^ of expression in frie ru^sed features of the 
doctor. 

"He left his hotdl last night-he has not been heard of." 

"No doubt he will return." 

"TcHtnorrow is the Warsity football match." 

"I have no sympathy widi these childisfa games. The young man’s fate interests 
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use deqdy, since I know him and like him. The football match does not come 
witfam my horizon at an.” 

T daim yont sympathy, then, m my investigation of Mi. Staunton's fate. Do 
you know when he is?” 

"Certainly not” 

"You have not seen him since yesteiday?” 

"No, I have not" 

"Was Mi. Staunton a healthy man?” 

“Absolutely.” 

"Did you ever know him HI?” 

“Never.” > 

Holmes popped a dieet of paper before die doctor's eyes. "Then perhaps\you 
wOl explain this receipted bOl for thirteen guineas, paid by Mr. Godfrey Staunton 
last month to Dr. Leslie Armstrong, of Cambridge. I picked it out from among ^he 
papers upon his de^” 

The doctor flushed with anger. 

"I do not fed that there is any reason why I should render an explanation to 
yon, Mr. Holmes.” 

Holmes replaced the bill in his notebook. "If you prefer a public explanabon, 
it must come sooner or later," said he. "I have already told you that 1 can hush 
up that which othen will be bound to publish, and you would really be wiser to 
take me into your complete confidence.” 

"1 know nothing about it.” 

"Did you hear from Mr. Staunton in London?” 

"Certainly not.” 

"Dear me, dear me-the postofBce againl” Holmes si^ed, wearily. ~A most ur¬ 
gent tdegraro was dispatched to you from London by Godfrey Staunton at six- 
fifteen yesteiday evening—a tdegiam which is undoubtedly associated with his 
disappeaxance-and yet you have not had it. It b most culpable. I shall cotamly 
go down to the ofike here and register a complaint.” 

Dr. Leslie Armstrong si»ang up from behind his deric, and his dark face was 
crimson with fury. 

"Ill trouble you to walk out of my house, sir,” said he. "You can tell your em¬ 
ployer, Lord Monnt'James, that I do not wish to have anything to do eilto with 
him or with his agents. No, sir—not another woidl” He rang die bdl furiously. 
"John, show diese gendemen outl” A pompous buder ushered us severely to the 
door, and we found ouisdves in the sheet. Holmes burst out laughing. 

"Dr. Ledie .^mstiong is certainly a man of energy and character,” said he. "I 
have not seen a man who, if he turns his taloits that way, was more calculated 
to fill die gap left by die illnstxious Monaxty. And now, my poor Watson, here 
we are, steuM and fitiendless in diis inhospitable town, whi^ we cannot leave 
widiout abandoning our case. This little iim just o^osite Armstrong’s house is 
singulariy adi^tad to our needs. If you would engage a faont room and purchase 
the ne of si a ries for the nighh 1 tucf have time to mi^ a few inquiries.” 

These few inquiries pcoi^ however, to be a more lengthy proceeding dian 
Holmes had hnagiiMd, for he did not return to die inn unti nearly nine o'clock. 
He was pale and dejected, stained with dust, and cidiansted wifo hunger and 
fetigne. A coU nq^er was ready upon the tabl^ and when his needs were satisfied 
his pipe alight he was rea^ to take that haU eomie and whoOy ^iflosophic 
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view which was natural to him when his afiFaiis were going awry. The sound of 
carriage wheels caMsed him to rise and glance out of the window. A brougham 
and pair of grays» under the glare of a gas-lamp, stood before the doctor's door. 

''It's been out three hours/' said Holmes; '"started at half-past six, and here it 
is back again. That gives a radius of ten or twelve miles, and he does it once, or 
sometimes twice, a day." 

"No unusual thing for a doctor in practice." 

"But Armstrong is not really a doctor in practice. He is a lecturer and a con¬ 
sultant, but he does not care for general practice, which distracts him from his 
literary work. Why, then, does he make these long journeys, which must be ex¬ 
ceedingly irksome to him, and who is it that he visits?" 

"His coachman—” 

"My dear Watson, can you doubt that it was to him that I fint applied? I do 
not know whether it came from his own innate depravity or from the promptings 
of his master, but he was rude enough to set a dog at me. Neither dog nor man « 
liked the look of my stick, however, and the matter fell through. Relations were 
strained after that, and further inquiries out of the question. All that 1 have 
learned I got from a friendly native in the yard of our own inn. It was he who told 
me of the doctor's habits and of his daily journey. At that instant, to give point 
to his words, the carriage came round to the door." 

"Could you not follow it?” 

"Excellent, Watsonl You are scintillating this evening. The idea did cross my 
mind. There is, as you may have observed, a bicycle shop next to our inn. Into 
this I rushed, engaged a bicycle, and was able to get started before the carriage 
was quite out of sight. I rapidly overtook it, and then, keeping at a discreet dis¬ 
tance of a hundred yards or so, I followed ib ligfab until we were clear of the town. 
We had got well out on the country road, when a somewhat mortifying incident 
occurred. The carriage stopped, the doctor alighted, walked swiftly back to where 
I had also halted, and told me in an excellent sardonic fashion that he feared the 
road was narrow, and that he hoped his carriage did not impede the passage of 
my bicycle. Nothing could have been more admirable than his way of potting it. 

I at once rode past the carriage, and, keeping to the main road, I went on for a 
few miles, and then halted in a convenient place to see if the carriage passed* There 
was no sign of it, however, and so it became evident that it had turned down one 
of several side roads which I had observed. I rode back, but again saw nothing of 
Ae carriage, and now, as you perceive, it has returned after me. Of course, I had 
at.the outset no particular reason to connect these journeys wirii the disappearance 
of Godfrey Staunton, and was only inclined to investigate them on the general 
grounds that everything which concerns Dr. Armstrong is at present of interest to 
us, but, now that I find he keeps so keen a look-out upon anyone who may follow 
him on these exeuxsions, the dSm appears more important, and I shall not be satis¬ 
fied until I have made Ae matter dear." 

"We can follow him to-morrow.” 

"Can we? It is not so easy as you seem to think. You are not familiar with 
Cambridgeshire scenery, ate you? It does not lend itself to concealment. All this 
country that I passed over to-night is as &at and clean as the palm of your hand, 
and the man we are foUowmg is no foot, as he very clearly sho!^ to-ni^t. I have 
wired toChnecton to let us Imow any fmh London devdopmenb at this address, 
and in Ihe meantiine we can oidy concentrate our attention upon Dr. Armstrong, 
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whose name the obliging young lady at the oflSce allowed me to read upon the 
counterfoil of Staunton’s urgent message. He knows where Ae young man i$~to 
that I’ll swear, and if he knows, then it must be our own fault if we cannot manage 
to know also. At present it must be admitted that the odd trick is in his possession, 
and, as you are aware, Watson, it is not my habit to leave the game in that con¬ 
dition.’’ 

And yet the next day brought us no nearer to the solution of the mystery. A 
note was handed in after breaktet, which Holmes passed across to me with a ^ile. 

Sir [it ran]: t 

I can assure you that you are wasting your time in dogging my inove- 
ments. 1 have, as you discovered last night, a window at the back on my 
brougham, and if you desire a twenty-mile ride which will lead you tolthe 
spot from which you started, you have only to follow me. Meanwhile, 1 bn 
inform you that no spying upon me can in any way help Mr. Godfrey Staun¬ 
ton, and 1 am convinced that the best service you can do to that gentleman 
is to return at once to London and to report to your employer that you are 
unable to trace him. Your time in Cambridge will certainly be wasted. 

Yours faithfully, 

Leslie Armstrong. 

’’An outspoken, honest antagonist is the doctor,” said Holmes. ’’Well, well, he 
excites my curiosity, and I must really know before I leave him.” 

’’His carriage is at his door now,” said I. There he is stepping into it 1 saw him 
glance up at our window as he did so. Suppose I try my luck upon the bicycle?” 

”No, no, my dear Watsonl With all respect for your natural acumen, I do not 
think that you are quite a match for the worthy doctor. I think that possibly I 
can attain our end by some independent explorations of roy own. I am afraid that 
1 must leave you to your own devices, as the appearance of two inquiring strangers 
upon a sleepy coun^side might excite more gossip than I care for. No doubt you 
will find some sights to amuse you in this venerable city, and 1 hope to bring back 
a more favourable report to you before evening.” 

Once more, however, my friend was destined to be disappointed. He came back 
at night weary and unsuccessful. 

”1 have had a blank day, Watson. Having got the doctor^s general direction, I 
spent the day in visiting all the villages upon that side of Cambridge and com¬ 
paring notes with publicans and other local news agencies. 1 have covered scrnie 
ground. Chesterton, Histon, Waterbeach, and OakingtonJiave each been explored, 
and have each proved disappointing. The daily appearance of a brougham and 
pair could hardly have been overlooked in such Sleq>y Hdlows. The doctor has 
scored once more. Is there a telegram for me?” 

”Yes, I opened it Here it is; 

“Ask for Pompey from Jeremy Dixon, Trinity College. 

I don’t understand it” 

“Oh, it is dear enough. It is from our friend Oyaton, and is in answer to a 
: ipsestion from me. I'D just send round a note to Mr. Jeremy Dixon, and then I 
•have no doubt that our luck will turn. By the way, is there any news of the match?” 

“Yes, die lo^evening paper has an exedlent account in Its last edition. Oxford 
wqn by a god lind two tries. The last sentences of the description say: 
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The defeat of tiie Light Blues itaay be endrdly attnboted to the unforto- 
nate absence'bf the ciack International, Godfrey Staunton, whose want was 
felt at every instant of the game. The lack of combination m the three- 
quarter Ime and then weakness both in attack and defence mote than neu¬ 
tralized the efforts of a heavy and hard-working pack." 

Then our fnend Overton's forebodmgs have been justified," said Holmes. "Per¬ 
sonally I am in agreement with Dr. Armstrong, and football does not come within 
my horizon. Early to bed to-night, Watson, for I foresee that to-morrow may be 
an eventful day." 

I was horrified by my first glimpse of Holmes next morning, for he sat by the 
fire holding his tiny hy^enmc syrmge. I associated that instrument with the smr 
gle weakness of his nature, and I feared the worst when 1 saw it ghttermg m his 
hand. He laughed at my expression of dismay and laid it upon the table. 

"No, no, my dear fellow, there is no cause for alarm. It is not upon this occasion 
the instrument of evil, but it will rather prove to be the key which will unlock 
our mystery. On this synnge I base all my hopes. 1 have just returned from a smaU 
scouting expedition, and eveiythmg is favourable. Eat a good break&st, Watson, 
for 1 propose to get upon Dr. Armstrong's trail to-day, and once on it I will not 
stop for rest or food until I run him to his burrow.” 

"In that case,” said I, "we had best carry our bieak&st with us, for he is mabng 
an early start His carnage is at the door." 

"Never mind. Let him go. He will be clever if he can drive where I cannot fbUow 
him. When you have finished, come downstain with me, and I will mtroduce you 
to a detective who is a very emment specialist in the wodc that lies before us.” 

When we descended I followed Holmes mto the stable yard, where he opened 
the door of a loose-box and led out a squat, lopeared, wbiteend-tan dog, some¬ 
thing between a beagle and a foxhound. 

"Let me introduce you to Pompey," said he. "Pompey is die pnde of the local 
diaghound$-no very great flier, as his budd wiU show, but a staunch hound on a 
scent. Wdl, Pompey, you may not be fast, but I expect you will be too fost for a 
couple of middleeged London gentlemen, so I will take the liberty of fastenmg 
this leatlmr leash to your collar. Now, boy, come along, and show what yon can 
do.” He led him across to the doctor’s door. The dog sniffed round for an instant, 
and then with a shnll whme of excitement started off down die street, tugging 
at his leash m his efforts to go faster. In half an hour, we were clear of the town 
and hastening down a country toad. 

"What have you done. Holmes?" I asked. 

"A threadbare and vmwrable device, but useful npmi occasion. I walked into 
the doctor’s yard diis morning, and shot my syringe full of aniseed over the hind 
whed. A draghound will follow aniseed fi^ here to John o’ GroaPs, and our 
fnend, Armstrong, would have to drive through the Cim before he would shake 
Pmnp^ off his trail. Oh, the cunning rascall This it how be gave me die dip the 
other night" 

The dog bad suddenly turned out of die main toad into a gcus-gcown lane. Iblf 
a mile farther diis (qiened into another broad road, and the trail turned hard to the 
right in t^ direction of the town, which we had just quitted. The toad todr a 
sweqi to the south of the town, and continued in the opposite direction to that 
in ehicih we started. 
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*This ditour has been entirdy for our benefit, then?** said Holmes. "^No wonder 
that my inquiries among those villagers led to nothing. The doctor has certainly 
played the game for all it is worth, and one would like to know the reason for 
such elaborate deception. This should be the village of Trumpington to the right 
of us. And, by Jove! here is the brougham coming round the comer. Quick, Watson 
—quick, or we are done!” 

He sprang through a gate into a field, dragging the reluctant Pompey after him. 
We had hardly got under the shelter of the he^e when the carriage rattled/past. 

I caught a glimpse of Dr. Armstrong within, his shoulders bowed, his head ’ sunk 
on his hands, the very image of distress. I could tell by my companion’s ^ver 
face that he also had seen. \ 

"I fear there is some dark ending to our quest,** said he. "It cannot be long 
before we know it. Come, Pompey! Ah, it is the cottage in the field!** 

There could be no doubt that we had reached the end of our journey. Vom^ 
ran about and whined eagerly outside the gate, where the marks of the brougham's 
wheels were still to be seen. A footpath led across to the lonely cottage. Holmes 
tied the dog to the hedge, and we hastened onward. My fiiend knocked at the little 
rustic door, and knocked again without response. And yet the cottage was not de¬ 
serted, for a low sound came to our ears—a kind of drone of misery and despair 
which was indescribably melancholy. Holmes paused irresolute, and then he 
glanced back at the road which he had just traversed. A brougham was coming 
down it, and there could be no mistaking those gray horses. 

"By Jove, the doctor is coming back!** cried Holmes. ‘That settles it We are 
bound to see what it means before he comes.** 

He opened the door, and we stepped into the hall. The droning sound swelled 
louder upon our ears until it became one long, deep wail of distress. It came 
from upstairs. Holmes darted up, and I followed him. He pushed open a half- 
closed door, and we both stood appalled at the sight before us. 

A woman, young and beautiful, was l 3 ring dead upon the bed. Her calm, pale 
face, with dim, wide-opened blue eyes, looked upward from amid a great tangle 
of golden hair. At the foot of the bed, ^If sitting, half kneeling, his face buried in 
the clothes, was a young man, whose frame was racked by his sobs. So absorbed was 
he by his bitter grief, that he never looked up until Holme$*s hand was on his 
shoulder. 

"Are you Mr. Godfrey Staunton?** 

"Yes, yes, I am—but you arc too late. She is dead.** 

The man was so dazed that he could not be made to'understand that we were 
anything but doctors who had been sent to his assistance. Holmes was endeavouring 
to utter a few words of consolation and to explain the alarm which had been caused 
to his friends by his sudden disappearance when there was a step upon the stairs, 
and there was the heavy, stem, questioning face of Dr. Armstrong at the door. 

"So, gentlemen,** said he, "yon have attained your end and have certainly chosen 
a particularly delicate moment for your intrusion. I would not brawl in the presence 
of death, but I can assure you that if I were a younger man your monstrous con¬ 
duct would not pass with impunity.** 

"Excuse me, Dr. Armstrong, 1 think we are a little at cross^purposes," said my 
fiiend, with dignity. "If you could step downstairs with us, we may each be able 
to give some light to the other upon this miserable affair.** 

A minute later, the grim doctor and ourselves were in the sitting-room below. 
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•Well sir?” said he. 

*1 wish you to ifkiderstand, in the first place, that I am not employed by Lord 
Mount-James, and that my sympathies in this matter are entirely against that 
nobleman. When a man is lost it is my duty to ascertain his fate, but having 
done so the matter ends so far as 1 am concerned, and $0 long as there is nothing 
criminal 1 am much more anxious to hush up private scandals than to give them 
publicity. If, as I imagine, there is no breach of the law m this matter, you can 
absolutely depend upon my discretion and my co5peration in keeping the facb 
out of the papers ” 

Dr. Armstrong took a quick step forward and wrung Holmes by the hand. 

"You are a good fellow,” said he. "I had misjudged you. I thank heaven that 
my compunction at leaving poor Staunton all alone in this plight caused me to 
turn my caniage back and $0 to make your acquaintance. Knowing as much as you 
do, the situation is very easily explained. A year ago Godfrey Staunton lodged in 
London for a time and became passionately attached to his landlady's daughter, 
whom he married. She was as good as she was beautiful and as mteUigent as she 
was good. No man need be ashamed of such a wife. But Godfrey was the heir to 
this crabbed old nobleman, and it was quite certain that the news of his marriage 
would have been the end of his inheritance. 1 knew the lad well, and I loved him 
for his many excellent qualibes. I did all I could to help him to keep things straight. 
We did our very best to keep the thing from everyone, for, when once such a 
whisper gets about, it is not long before everyone has heard it. Thanks to this 
lonely cottage and his own discrebon, Godfrey has up to now succeeded. Their 
secret was known to no one save to me and to one excellent servant, who has at 
present gone for assistance to Trumpington. But at last there came a terrible 
blow in the shape of dangerous illness to his wife. It was consumption of the most 
virulent kind. The poor boy was half crazed with grief, and yet he had to go to 
London to play this match, for he could not get out of it without explanations 
which would expose his secret. I bied to cheer him up by wire, and he sent me 
one m reply, imploring me to do all I could. This was the telegram which you ap* 
pear in some inexplicable way to have seen. I did not tell him how urgent the 
danger was, for I knew that he could do no good here, but I sent the truth to the 
girl's father, and he very injudiciously communicated it to Godfrey. The result was 
that he came straight away in a state bordering on frenzy, and has remained in the 
same state, kneeling at the end of her bed, until this morning death put an end to 
her suflEcrings. That is all, Mr. Holmes, and I am sure that I can rely upon your 
discretion and that of your friend.” 

Holmes grasped the doctor's hand. 

"Come, Watson,” said he, and we passed from that house of gnef into the pale 
sunlight of the winter day. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE ABBEY GRANGE 

It was oti a bitterly cold night and frosty morning, towards the end of the winter 
of ' 97 , that 1 was awakened by a tugging at my shoulder. It was Holmes, 'The 
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candle in his hand shone upon his eager, stooping face, and told me at a glanoe 
that something was amiss. 

*XIome, Watson, cornel*" he cried. ^The game is afoot. Not a wordi Into your 
dotfaes and comef 

Ten minutes later we were both in a cab, and rattling through the silent streets 
on our way to Channg Cross Stabon. The first faint winter*s dawn was beginnmg 
to appear, and we could dimly see the occasional figure of an early workman as 
he passed us, blurred and mdishnct in the opalescent London reek. Holmes nestled 
in silence into his heavy coat, and I was glad to do the same, for the air was ^ost 
bitter, and neither of us had broken our fast. \ 

It was not unbl we had consumed some hot tea at the station and taken pur 
places in the Kenbsh tram that we were sufficiently thawed, he to speak and I to 
listen. Holmes drew a note from his pocket, and read aloud: 

"Abbey Grange, Manham, Kent, 

" 3.30 A. M. 

"My deab Mr. Holmes: 

I should be very glad of your immediate assistance in what promises to 
be a most remarkable case. It is something quite in your line. Except for 
releasing the lady I will see that everything is kept exactly as I have found 
it, but I beg you not to lose an instant, as it is difficult to leave Sir Eustace 
there. 

‘Yours faithfully, 

‘Stanley Hopkins 

"Tlopkins has called me in seven bmes, and on each occasion his summons has 
been entirely justified,** said Holmes “I fancy that every one of his cases has 
found its way into your collecbon, and I must admit, Watson, that you have some 
power of selection, which atones for much which I deplore in your nanatives 
Your fatal habit of looking at everything from the point of view of a story instead 
of as a saenbfic exercise has mined what might have been an instmcbve and 
even dassical series of demonstrations. You slur over work of the utmost finesse 
and delicacy, in order to dwell upon sensational details which may excite, but 
cannot possibly instruct, the reader.** 

**Why do you not wntc them yourself?** I said, with some bitterness. 

“I will, my dear Watson, I will. At present I am, as you know, fairly busy, but 
I propose to devote my declining years to the composition of a textbook, which 
shall focus the whole art of detecbon into one volume. Our present research ap* 
pears to be a case of murder.** 

"Tou think this Sir Eustace is dead, then?** 

"1 should say so. Hopkins's writing shows considerable agitation, and he is not 
an emotional man. Yes, I gather there has been violence, and that the body is left 
for our inspection. A mere suicide would not have caus^ him to send for me. As 
to the release of the lady, it would appear that she has been locked in her room 
during the tragedy. We are moving in high life, Watson, crackhng paper, "E. B.' 
monogram, coat-of-^rms, picturesque address. I think that friend Hopkins will live 
up to his reputation, a^ that we shall have an interesting morning. The cnme 
was committed before twelve last night.** 

“How can you possibly tell?** 

“By an mspection of the trains, and by reckoning the time. The local police 
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had to be called in, tiiey had to communicate with Scotland Yard, Hopkins had 
to go out, and he iR turn had to send for me. All that makes a fair night’s work. 
Well, here we are at Chiselhurst Station, and we shall soon set our doubts at rest.” 

A dnve of a couple of miles through narrow country lanes brought us to a park 
gate, which was opened for us by an old lodge-keeper, whose haggard face bore the 
reflection of some great disaster. The avenue ran through a noble park, between 
lines of ancient elms, and ended in a low, widespread house, pillared in front 
after the fashion of Palladio. The central part was evidently of a great age and 
shrouded in ivy, but the large windows showed that modern changes had been 
carried out, and one wing of the house appeared to be entirely new. The youthful 
figure and alert, eager face of Inspector Stanley Hopkins confronted us in the open 
doorway. 

“I’m very glad you have come, Mr, Holmes. And you, too. Dr. Watson. But, 
indeed, if I had my time over again, I should not have troubled you, for since the 
lady has come to herself, she has given so clear an account of the affair that there 
IS not much left for us to do. You remember that Lewisham gang of burglars?’ 

“What, the three Randalls?” 

“Exactly; the father and two sons. It’s their work. I have not a doubt of it. 
They did a job at Sydenham a fortnight ago and were seen and described. Rather 
cool to do another so soon and so near, but it is they, beyond all doubt. It’s a 
hanging matter this time.” 

“Sir Eustace is dead, then?” 

“Yes, his head was knocked in with his own poker.” 

“Sir Eustace Brackenstall, the dnver tells me.” 

“Exactly-one of the richest men in Kent—Lady Brackenstall is m the morning- 
room. Poor lady, she has had a most dreadful expenence She seemed half dead 
when I saw her first. I think you had best see her and hear her account of the 
facts. Then we will examine the dining-room together.” 

Lady Brackenstall was no ordinary person. Seldom have I seen so graceful a 
figure, so womanly a presence, and so beautiful a face. She was a blonde, golden¬ 
haired, blue-eyed, and would no doubt have had the perfect complexion which 
goes with such colouring, had not her recent experience left her drawn and haggard. 
Her sufferings were physical as well as mental, for over one eye rose a hideous, 
plum-coloured swelling, which her maid, a tall, austere woman, was bathing as¬ 
siduously with vinegar and water. The lady lay back exhausted upon a couch, 
bul her quick, observant gaze, as we entered the room, and the alert expression of 
her beautiful features, show^ that neither her wits nor her courage had been 
shaken by her terrible experience. She was enveloped in a loose dressing-gown of 
blue and silver, but a black sequin-covered dinner-dress lay upon the couch beside 
her. 

“I have told you all that happened, Mr. Hopkins,” she said, wearily. “Could you 
not repeat it for me? Well, if you think it necessary, I will tell these gentlemen 
what occurred. Have they b^ in the dining-room yet?” 

"I thought they had better hear your ladyship's story first.” 

“I shall be glad when you can arrange matters. It is horrible to me to think of 
him still lying there.” She shuddered and buried her face in her hands. As she 
did so, the loose gown fell back from her forearms. Holmes uttered an exclamation. 

"You have other injuries, madam! What is this?” Two vivid red spots stood out 
on one of the white, round limbs. She hastily covered it. 
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is nothing. It has no connection with this hideous business to-night. If you 
and your friend will sit down, I will teU you all I can. 

am the wife of Sir Eustace Brackenstall. I have been married about a year. I 
suppose that it is no use my attempting to conceal that our marriage has not been 
a happy one. I fear that all our neighbours would tell you that, even if 1 were to 
attempt to deny it. Perhaps the fault may be partly mine. I was brought up in the 
freer, less conventional atmosphere of South Australia, and this English life, with 
its proprieties and its primness, is not congenial to me. But the main reason lies 
in the one fact, which is notorious to everyone, and that is that Sir Eustacel was 
a confirmed drunkard. To be with such a man for an hour is unpleasant. Can 
you imagine what it means for a sensitive and high-spirited woman to be tied to 
him for day and night? It is a sacrilege, a crime, a villainy to hold that such a x^ar- 
riage is binding. I say that these monstrous laws of yours will bring a curse upon 
the land—God will not let such wickedness endure.*' For an instant she sat up, h^r 
cheeks flushed, and her eyes blazing from under the terrible mark upon her brow. 
Then the strong, soothing hand of the austere maid drew her head down on to the 
cushion, and the wild anger died away into passionate sobbing. At last she 
conbnued; 

T will tell you about last night. You are aware, perhaps, that in this house all 
the servants sleep in the modem wing. This central block is made up of the 
dwelling-rooms, with the kitchen behind and our bedroom above. My maid, The¬ 
resa, sleeps above my room. There is no one else, and no sound could alarm those 
who are in the farther wing. This must have been well known to the robbers, or 
they would not have acted as they did. 

""Sir Eustace retired about half-past ten. The servants had already gone to their 
quarters. Only my maid was up, and she had remained in her room at the top of 
the house until I needed her services. I sat until after eleven in this room, absoibed 
in a book. Then I walked round to see that all was right before 1 went upstairs. 
It was my custom to do this myself, for, as I have explained, Sir Eustace was not 
always to be trusted. I went into the kitchen, the butler's pantry, the gun-room, 
the billiard-room, the drawing-room, and finally the dining-room. As I approached 
the window, which is covered with thick curtains, I suddenly felt the wind blow 
upon my face and realized that it was open. I flung the curtain aside and found 
myself face to face with a broad-shoulder^ elderly man, who had just stepped into 
the room. The window is a long French one, which really forms a door leading to 
the lawn. I held my bedroom candle lit in my hand, and, by its light, behind the 
first man I saw two others, who were in the act of entenng. I stepped back, but 
the fellow was on me in an instant. He caught me first by the wrist and then by 
the throat. I opened my mouth to scream, but he struck me a savage blow with 
his fist over the eye, and felled me to the ground. I must have been unconscious 
for a few minutes, for when I came to myself, I found that they had tom down 
the bell-rope, and had secured me tightly to the oaken chair which stands at the 
head of the dining-table. I was $0 firmly bound that I could not move, and a 
handkerchief round my mouth prevented me from uttering a sound. It was at this 
instant that my unfortunate husband entered the room. He had evidently heard 
some suspicious sounds, and he came prepared for such a scene as he found. He 
was dressed in nightshirt and trousers, with his favourite blackthorn cudgel in 
his hand. He rushed at the burglars, but another—it was an elderly man-stooped, 
picked the poker out of the grate and strock him a horrible blow as he passed. He 
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fdl with a groan and never moved again. I fainted once moie» but again it could 
only have been fdr a very few minutes during which I was insensible. When I 
opened my eyes I found that they had collected the silver from the sideboard, and 
they had drawn a bottle of wine which stood there. Each of them had a glass in 
his hand. I have already told you, have 1 not, that one was elderly, with a beard, 
and the others young, hairless lads. They might have been a father with his two 
sons. They talked together in whispers. Then they came over and made sure that 
I was securely bound. Finally they withdrew, closing the window after them. It 
was quite a quarter of an hour before I got my mouth free. When I did so, my 
screams brought the maid to my assistance. The other servants were soon alarmed, 
and we sent for the local police, who instantly communicated with London. That 
is really all that I can tell you, gentlemen, and I trust that it will not be necessary 
for me to go over so painful a story again.** 

“Any questions, Mr. Holmes?'* asked Hopkins. 

“I will not impose any further tax upon Lady Brackenstall's patience and time,** 
said Holmes. “Before 1 go into the dining-room, I should like to hear your ex¬ 
perience.'* He looked at the maid. 

“I saw the men before ever they came into the house," said she. “As I sat by 
my bedroom window I saw three men in the moonlight down by the lodge gate 
yonder, but 1 thought nothing of it at the time. It was more than an hour after that 
1 heard my mistress scream, and down I ran, to find her, poor lamb, )Ust as she 
says, and him on the floor, with his blood and brains over the room. It was enough 
to drive a woman out of her wits, tied there, and her very dress spotted with him, 
but she never wanted courage, did Miss Mary Fraser of Adelaide and Lady Brack- 
enstall of Abbey Grange hasn't learned new ways. You've questioned her long 
enough, you gentlemen, and now she is coming to her own room, just with her old 
Theresa, to get the rest that she badly needs." 

With a motherly tenderness the gaunt woman put her arm round her mistress 
and led her from the room. 

“She has been with her all her life," said Hopkins. “Nursed her as a baby, and 
came with her to En^and when they first left Australia, eighteen months ago. 
Theresa Wright is her name, and the kind of maid you don't pick up nowadays. 
This way, Mr. Holmes, if you pleasel*' 

The keen interest had passed out of Holmes's expressive face, and I knew that 
with the mystery all the charm of the case had departed. There still remained an 
anest to be effected, but what were these commonplace rogues that he should 
soil his hands with them? An abstruse and learned specialist who finds that he has 
been called in for a case of measles would expenence something of the annoyance 
which I read in my friend's eyes. Yet the scene in the dining-room of the Abbey 
Grange was sufficiently strange to arrest his attention and to recall his waning 
interest. 

It was a very large and high chamber, with carved oak ceiling, oaken panelling, 
and a fine array of deer's heads and ancient weapons around the walls. At the 
further end from the door was the high French window of which we had heard. 
Three smaller windows on the right-hand side filled the apartment with cold winter 
sunshine. On the left was a large, deep fireplace, with a massive, overhanging 
oak mantelpiece. Beside the fireplace was a heavy oaken chair with arms and cross¬ 
bars at the bottom. In and out through the open woodwork was woven a crimson 
cord, which was secured at each side to the crosspiece below. In releasing the 
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lady, the cord had been slipped off her, but the knots with which it had been 
secured stall remained These details only struck our attention afterwards, for our 
thoughts were entirely absorbed by the terrible object which lay upon the tiger- 
skin hearthrug in front of the fire 

It was the body of a tall, well-made man, about forty years of age He lay upon 
his back. This face upturned, with his white teeth grmning through his short, black 
beard His two clenched hands were raised above his head, and a heavy, blackthorn 
stack lay across them His dark, handsome, aquiline features were convulsed intp a 
spasm of vindictive hatred, which had set his dead face in a ternbly fiendish p- 
pression He had evidently been in his bed when the alarm had broken out, lor 
he wore a foppish, embroidered nightshirt, and his bare feet projected from his 
trousers His head was horribly injured, and the whole room bore witness to the 
savage ferocity of the blow which had struck him down Beside him lay the heavy 
poker, bent into a curve by the concussion Holmes examined both it and the in 
descnbable wreck which it had wrought 

""He must be a powerful man, this elder Randall,** he remarked 

'Tes,'* said Hopkins “I have some record of the fellow, and he is a rough 
customer '* 

Tou should have no difficulty in getting him ’’ 

“Not the slightest We have been on tlie look out for him, and there was some 
idea that he had got away to Amenca Now that we know that the gang are here, 1 
don’t see how they can escape We have the news at every seaport already, and a 
reward will be offered before evening What beats me is how they could have done 
so mad a thing, knowing that the lady could describe them and that we could 
not fail to recognize the desenptaon ” 

“Exactly One would have expected that they would silence Lady Brackenstall 
as well ” 

“They may not have realized,” I suggested, “that she had recovered fiom her 
faint” 

“That IS likely enough If she seemed to be senseless, they would not take her 
life What about this poor fellow, Hopkins? I seem to have heard some queer 
stones about him ” 

“He was a good-hearted man when he was sober, but a perfect fiend when he 
was drunk, or rather when he was half drunk, for he seldom really went the whole 
way The devil seemed to be in him at such tames, and he was capable of anything 
From what I hear, in spite of all his wealth and his title, he very nearly came our 
way once or twice There was a scandal about his drenching a dog with petroleum 
and settang it on fire—her ladyship’s dog, to make the matter worse—and that was 
only hushed up with difficulty Then he threw a decanter at that maid, Theresa 
Wnght—there was trouble about that On the whole, and between ourselves, it will 
be a brighter house without him What are you looking at now?” 

Holmes was down on his knees, examining with great attention the knots upon 
the red cord with which the lady had been secured Then he carefully scrutinized 
the broken and frayed end where it had snapped off when the burglar had dragged 
It down. 

“When this was pulled down, the bdl m ffie kitchen must have rang loudly,” 
he remarked 

“No one could hear it The kitchen stands nght at the back of the house” 
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^ow did the burglar know no one would hear it? How dared he pull at a bell- 
rope in that recklesis fashion?’* 

“Exactly, Mr. Holmes, exactly. You put the very question which I have asked 
myself again and again. There can be no doubt that ^is fellow must have known 
the house and its habits. He must have perfectly understood that the servants 
would all be in bed at that comparatively early hour, and that no one could 
possibly hear a bell nng in the kitchen. Tlierefore, he must have been in dose 
league with one of the servants. Surely that is evident. But there are eight servants, 
and all of good character." 

“Other things being equal," said Holmes, “one would suspect the one at whose 
head the master threw a decanter. And yet that would involve treachery towards 
the mistress to whom this woman seems devoted. Well, well, the point is a minor 
one, and when you have Randall you will probably find no difficulty in securing his 
accomplice. The lady's story certainly seems to be corroborated, if it needed corrob¬ 
oration, by every detail which we see before us." He walked to the French window 
and threw it open. “There are no signs here, but the ground is iron hard, and one 
would not expect them. I see that these candles in the mantelpiece have been 
lighted." 

“Yes, it was by their light, and that of the lady's bedroom candle, that the 
burglars saw their way about." 

“And what did they take?" 

“Well, they did not take much—only half a dozen articles of plate off the side¬ 
board. Lady Brackenstall thinks that they were themselves so disturbed by the 
death of Sir Eustace that they did not ransack the house, as they would otherwise 
have done." 

“No doubt that is true, and yet they drank some wine, I understand." 

“To steady their nerves.” 

“Exactly. These three glasses upon the sideboard have been untouched, 1 
suppose?" 

“Yes, and the bottle stands as they left it." 

“Let us look at it. Halloa, halloa! What is this?" 

The three glasses were grouped together, all of them tinged with wine, and one 
of them containing some dregs of beeswing. The bottle stood near them, two- 
thirds full, and beside it lay a long, deeply stained cork. Its appearance and the 
dust upon the bottle showed that it was no common vintage which the murderers 
had enjoyed. 

A change had come over Holmes's manner. He had lost his listless expression, 
and again 1 saw an alert light of interest in his keen, deep-set eyes. He raised the 
cork and examined it minutely. 

“How did they draw it?” he asked. 

Hopkins pointed to a half-opened drawer. In it lay some table linen and a large 
corkscrew. 

“Did Lady Brackenstall say that screw was used?" 

“No, you remember that she was senseless at the moment when the bottle was 
opened" 

“Quite so. As a matter of fact, that screw was not used. This bottle was opened 
by a pocket screw, probably contained in a knife, and not more than an inch and 
a half long. If you will examine the top of the cork, you will observe that the 
screw was driven in three times before the cork was extracted. It has never been 
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txansfixed. This long screw would have transfixed it and drawn it up with a single 
pull. When you catch this fellow, you will find that he has one of these multiplex 
knives in his possession.*" 

**Excellentr* said Hopkins. 

**But these glasses do puzzle me, I confess. Lady Brackenstall actually saw the 
three men drinking, did she not?"" 

*Tes; she was clear about that."" 

"Then there is an end of it. What more is to be said? And yet, you must admit, 
that the three glasses are very remarkable, Hopkins. What? You see nothing' re¬ 
markable? Well, well, let it pass. Perhaps, when a man has special knowledge and 
special powers like my own, it rather encourages him to seek a complex explai^- 
tion when a simpler one is at hand. Of course, it must be a mere chance abo^t 
the glasses. Well, good-morning, Hopkins. I don"t see that I can be of any use to 
you, and you appear to have your case very clear. You will let me know whed 
Randall is arrest^, and any further developments which may occur. I trust that 
I shall soon have to congratulate you upon a successful conclusion. Come, Watson, 

I fancy that we may employ ourselves more profitably at home."" 

During our return journey, I could see by Holmes's face that he was much 
puzzled by something which he had observed. Every now and then, by an effort, 
he would throw off the impression, and talk as if the matter were clear, but then 
his doubts would settle down upon him again, and his knitted brows and abstracted 
eyes would show that his thoughts had gone back once more to the great dinings 
room of the Abbey Grange, in which this midnight tragedy had been enacted. At 
last, by a sudden impulse, just as our train was crawling out of a suburban station, 
he sprang on to the platform and pulled me out after him. 

*nxcuse me, my dear fellow,"" said he, as we watched the rear caniages of our 
train disappearing round a curve, “I am sorr>' to make you the victim of what may 
seem a mere whim, but on my life, Watson, I simply carCt leave that case in this 
condition. Every instinct that I possess cries out against it. It's wrong—it's all 
wrong—ril swear that it"s wrong. And yet the lady's story was complete, the maid's 
corroboration was suflScient, the detail was fairly exact. What have I to put up 
against that? Three wine-glasses, that is all. But if I had not taken things for 
granted, if I had examined everything with care which 1 should have shown had 
we approached the case de novo and had no cut-and-dried story to warp my mind, 
should I not then have found something more definite to go upon? Of course I 
should. Sit down on this bench, Watson, until a train for Chiselhurst arrives, and 
allow me to lay the evidence before you, imploring you In the first instance to 
dismiss from your mind the idea that anything which the maid or her mistress 
may have said must necessarily be true. The lady’s charming personality must not 
be permitted to warp our judgment. 

"Surely there are details in her story which, if we looked at in cold blood, would 
excite our suspicion. These burglan made a considerable haul at Sydenham a 
fortnight ago. Some account of them and of their appearance was in the papers, 
and would naturally occur to anyone who wished to invent a story in which imag¬ 
inary robbers should play a part. As a matter of fact, burglars who have done a good 
stroke of business are, as a rule, only too ^ad to enjoy the proceeds in peace and 
quiet without embarking on another perilous undertaking. Again, it is unusual for 
torglars to operate at so early an hour, it is unusual for burglars to strike a lady to 
prevent her screaming, since one would imagine that was the sure way to make her 
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scream, it is unusual for them to commit murder when their numbers are sufficient 
to overpower one man, it is unusual for them to be content with a limited plunder 
when there was much more within their reach, and finally, I should say, that it was 
very unusual for such men to leave a bottle half empty. How do all these unusuals 
strike you, Watson?" 

“Their cumulative effect is certainly considerable, and yet each of them is quite 
possible in itself. The most unusual thing of all, as it seems to me, is that the lady 
should be tied to the chair." 

“Well, I am not so clear about that, Watson, for it is evident that they must 
either kill her or else secure her in such a way that she could not give immediate 
notice of their escape. But at any rate I have shown, have I not, that there is a cer¬ 
tain element of improbability about the lady's story? And now, on the top of this, 
comes the incident of the wineglasses." 

“What about the wineglasses?” 

“Can you see them in your mind's eye?" 

"I see them clearly." 

“We arc told that three men drank from them. Does that strike you as likely?" 

“Why not? There was wine in each glass." 

“Exactly, but there was beeswing only in one glass. You must have noticed 
that fact. What does that suggest to your mind?" 

“The last glass filled would be most likely to contain beeswing." 

“Not at all. The bottle was full of it, and it is inconceivable that the fint two 
glasses were clear and the third heavily charged with it. There are two possible 
explanations, and only two. One is that after the second glass was filled the bottle 
was violently agitated, and so the third glass received the beeswing. That does not 
appear proteble. No, no, I am sure that I am right." 

“What, then, do you suppose?” 

“That only two glasses were used, and that the dregs of both were poured into 
a third glass, so as to give the false impression that three people had been here. 
In that way all the beeswing would be in the last glass, would it not? Yes, I am 
convinced that this is so. But if I have hit upon the true explanation of this one 
small phenomenon, then in an instant the case rises from the commonplace to 
the exceedingly remarkable, for it can only mean that Lady Brackenstall and her 
maid have deliberately lied to us, that not one word of their story is to be be¬ 
lieved, that they have some very strong reason for covering the real criminal, and 
that we must construct our case for ourselves without any help from them. That is 
the mission which now lies before us, and here, Wateon, is the Sydenham train." 

'Fhe household at the Abbey Grange were much surprised at our return, but 
Sherlock Holmes, finding that Stanley Hopkins had gone off to report to head¬ 
quarters, took possession of the dining-room, locked the door upon the inside, and 
devoted himself for two hours to one of those minute and laborious investigations 
which form the solid basis on which his brilliant edifices of deduction were reared. 
Seated in a comer like an interested student who observes the demonstration of his 
professor, 1 followed every step of that remarkable research. The window, the cur¬ 
tains, the carpet, the chair, the rope-each in turn was minutely examined and 
duly pondered. The body of the unfortunate baronet had been removed, and all 
else remained as we had seen it in the morning. Finally, to my astonishment, 
Holmes climbed up on to the massive mantelpiece. Far above his head hung the 
few inches of red cord which were still attached to the wire. For a long time he 
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gazed upward at it, and then in an attempt to get nearer to it he rested his knee 
upon a wooden bracket on the wall. This brought his hand within a few inches 
of the broken end of the rope, but it was not this so much as the bracket itself 
which seemed to engage his attention. Finally, he sprang down with an e)aculation 
of satisfacbon. 

‘‘It's all nght, Watson,” said he. "We have got our case--one of the most re¬ 
markable in our collection. But, dear me, how slow-witted 1 have been, and how 
nearly 1 have committed the blunder of my lifetime! Now, I think that, wit^ a 
few missing links, my chain is almost complete ” 

"You have got your men?” \ 

"Man, Watson, man. Only one, but a very formidable person. Strong as a li^n 
-witness the blow that bent ^at poker! Six foot three in height, active as a squirrel, 
dexterous with his fingers, finally, remarkably quick-witted, for this whole ingen¬ 
ious story is of his concoction. Yes, Watson, we have come upon the handiwork 
of a very remarkable individual. And yet, in that bell-rope, he has given us a clue 
which should not have left us a doubt ” 

"Where was the clue?” 

"Well, if you were to pull down a bell-rope, Watson, where would you expect it 
to break? Surely at the spot where it is attached to the wire. Why should it break 
three inches from the top, as this one has done?” 

"Because it is frayed there?” 

"Exactly. This end, which we can examine, is frayed. He was cunning enough to 
do that with his knife. But the other end is not frayed. You could not observe 
that from here, but if you were on the mantelpiece you would see that it is cut 
clean off without any mark of fraying whatever. You can reconstruct what oc¬ 
curred. The man needed the rope. He would not tear it down for fear of giving 
the alarm by ringing the bell, \^^at did he do? He sprang up on the mantelpiece, 
could not quite reach it, put his knee on the bracket—you will see the impression 
in the dust—and so got his knife to bear upon the cord. I could not reach the place 
by at least three inches—from which I infer that he is at least three inches a bigger 
man than I. Look at that mark upon the seat of the oaken chair! What is it?” 

"Blood.” 

"Undoubtedly it is blood. This alone puts the lady's story out of court If she 
were seated on the chair when the crime was done, how comes that mark? No, no, 
she was placed in the chair after the death of her husband Til wager that the black 
dress shows a corresponding mark to this. We have not yet met our Waterloo, 
Watson, but this is our Marengo, for it begins in defeat and ends in victory. 1 
should like now to have a few words with the nurse, Theresa. We must be wary 
for a while, if we are to get the information which we want.” 

She was an interesting person, this stem Australian nurse-taciturn, suspicious, 
ungracious, it took some time before Holmes's pleasant manner and frank accept¬ 
ance of all that she said thawed her into a corresponding amiability. She did not 
attempt to conceal her hatred for her late employer. 

"Yes, sir, it is tme that he threw the decanter at me. 1 heard him call my mistress 
a name, and I told him that he would not dare to speak so if her brother had been 
there. Then it was that he threw it at me. He might have thrown a dozen if he had 
but left my bonny bird alone. He was forever ill-treating her, and she too proud 
to complain. She will not even tell me all that he has done to her. She never told 
me of those marks on her arm that you saw this morning, but I know very well 
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that they come from a stab with a hatpin. The sly devil-God forgive me that 1 
should speak of him so, now that he is dead! But a devil he was, if ever one walked 
the earth. He was all honey when first we met him—only eighteen months ago, and 
we both feel as if it were eighteen years. She had only just arrived in London. Yes, 
it was her first voyage-she had never been from home before. He won her with his 
title and his money and his false London ways. If she made a mistake she has paid 
for it, if ever a woman did. What month did we meet him? Well, 1 tell you it was 
just after we anived. We arrived in June, and it was July. They were married in 
January of last year. Yes, she is down in the moming-room again, and I have no 
doubt she will see you, but you must not ask too much of her, for she has gone 
through all that flesh and blood will stand.*" 

Lady Brackenstall was reclining on the same couch, but looked brighter than 
before. The maid had entered with us, and began once more to foment the bruise 
upon her mistress’s brow. 

**1 hope,” said the lady, “that you have not come to cross-examine me again?" 

“No,” Holmes answered, in his gentlest voice, “I will not cause you any un¬ 
necessary trouble, Lady Brackenstall, and my whole desire is to make things easy 
for you, for I am convinced that you are a much-tried woman. If you will treat 
me as a fnend and trust me, you may find that 1 will justify your trust.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“To tell me the truth.” 

“Mr. HolmesI” 

“No, no, Lady Brackenstall—it is no use. You may have heard of any little 
leputation which I possess. I will stake it all on the fact that your story is an 
absolute fabrication.” 

Mistress and maid were both staring at Holmes with pale faces and frightened 
eyes. 

“You are an impudent fellow!” cried Theresa, “Do you mean to say that my 
mistress has told a he?” 

Holmes rose from his chair. 

“Have you nothing to tell me?” 

“1 have told you everything.” 

“Think once more, Lady Brackenstall. Would it not be better to be frank?” 

For an instant there was hesitation in her beautiful face. Then some new strong 
thought caused it to set like a mask. 

“I have told you all 1 know.” 

Holmes took his hat and shrugged his shoulders. “1 am sorry,” he said, and 
without another word we left the room and the house. There was a pond m the 
park,'and to this my friend led the way. It was frozen over, but a single hole was 
left for the convenience of a solitary swan. Holmes gazed at it, and then passed on 
to the lodge gate. There he scribbled a short note for Stanley Hopkins, and left it 
with the lodge-keeper. 

“It may be a hit, or it may be a miss, but we are bound to do something for 
friend Hopkins, just to justify this second visit,” said he. “I will not quite take 
him into my confidence yet. I think our next scene of operations must be the 
shipping office of the Adelaide-Southampton line, which stands at the end of Pall 
Mall, if I remember right. There is a second line of steamers which connect South 
Australia with England, but we will draw the larger cover first.” 

Holmes’s card sent in to the manager ensured instand attention, and he was 
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not long m acquiring all the information he needed In June of ' 95 , only one of their 
line had reached a home port It was the Rock of Gibraltar, their largest and best 
boat. A reference to the passenger list showed that Miss Fraser, of Adelaide, with 
her maid had made the voyage in her The boat was now somewhere south of the 
Suez Canal on her way to Australia Her officers were the same as in * 95 , with one 
exception The first officer, Mr Jack Crocker, had been made a captain and was 
to take charge of their new ship, the Bass Rock, sailing in two days' time from 
Southampton He hved at Sydenham, but he was likely to be in that morning for 
instructions, if we cared to wait for him 
No, Mr Holmes had no desire to see him, but would be glad to know 
about his record and character 

His record was magnificent There was not an officer in the fleet to touch 
As to his character, he was reliable on duty, but a wild, desperate fellow off tjie 
deck of his ship—hot-headed, excitable, but loyal, honest, and kind hearted That 
was the pith of the information with which Holmes left the office of the Adelaide- 
Southampton company Thence he drove to Scotland Yaid, but, instead of entering, 
he sat in his cab with his brows drawn down, lost m profound thought Finally he 
drove round to the Charing Cross telegraph office, sent off a message, and then, at 
last, we made for Baker Street once more 
“No, I couldn't do it, Watson," said he, as we reentered our room “Once that 
warrant was made out, nothing on earth would save him Once or twice in my 
career I feel that I have done more real harm by my discovery of the criminal than 
ever he had done by his crime I have learned caution now, and I had rather play 
tncks with the law of England than with my own conscience Let us know a little 
more before we act" 

Before evening, we had a visit from Inspector Stanley Hopkins Things were not 
going very well with him 

“I believe that you are a wizard, Mr Holmes I really do sometimes think that 
you have powers that are not human Now, how on eirth could you know that the 
stolen silver was at the bottom of that pond’" 

“I didn't know it" 

“But you told me to examine it ” 

“You got It, then?" 

“Yes, I got It" 

“I am very glad if 1 have helped you ” 

“But you haven't helped me You have made the affair far more difficult What 
sort of burglars are they who steal silver and then throw it into the nearest pond?" 

“It was certainly rather eccentric behaviour I was merely going on the idea that 
if the silver had been taken by persons who did not want it-who merely took it for a 
blind, as it were—then they would naturally be anxious to get nd of it" 

“But why should such an idea cross your mind?" 

“Well, I thought it was possible When they came out through the French 
window, there was the pond with one tempting little hole in the ice, right in front 
of their noses Could there be a belter hiding-place?" 

“Ah, a hiding-place—that is betterl" cried Stanley Hopkins ‘Tes, yes, I see it 
all nowl It was early, there were folk upon the roads, they were afraid of being seen 
with the silver, $0 they sank it in the pond, intending to return for it when the 
coast was clear. Excellent, Mr Holmes-that is better than your idea of a blind " 
“Quite so, you have got an admirable theory I have no doubt that my own ideas 
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were quite wild, hut you must admit that they have ended in discovering the 
silver/' 

“Yes, sir-yes. It was all your doing. But I have had a bad setback.” 

"A setback?” 

“Yes, Mr. Holmes. The Randall gang were arrested in New York this morning.” 

“Dear me, Hopkins! That is certainly rather against your theory that they com¬ 
mitted a murder in Kent last night.” 

“It is fatal, Mr. Holmes—absolutely fatal. Still, there are other gangs of three 
besides the Randalls, or it may be some new gang of which the police have never 
heard.” 

“Quite so, it is perfectly possible. What, are you off?” 

“Yes, Mr. Holmes, there is no rest for me until I have got to the bottom of the 
business. I suppose you have no hint to give me?” 

“I have given you one.” 

“Which?” 

“Well, I suggested a blind.” 

“But why, Mr. Holmes, why?” 

“Ah, that’s the question, of course. But I commend the idea to your mind. You 
might possibly find that there was something in it. You won’t stop for dinner? 
Well, good-bye, and let us know how you get on ” 

Dinner was over, and the table cleared before Holmes alluded to the matter 
again. He had lit his pipe and held his slippered feet to the cheerful blaze of the 
fire. Suddenly he looked at his watch. 

“I expect developments, Watson.” 

“When?” 

“Now—within a few minutes. I dare say you thought I acted rather badly to 
Stanley Hopkins just now?” 

“1 trust your judgment.” 

“A very sensible reply, Watson. You must look at it this way: what I know is 
unofficial, what he knows is official. I have the nght to private judgment, but he 
has none. He must disclose all, or he is a traitor to his service. In a doubtful case 
I would not put him in so painful a position, and so I reserve my information 
until my own mmd is clear upon the matter.” 

“But when will that be?” 

“The time has come. You will now be present at the last scene of a remarkable 
little drama.” 

There was a sound upon the stairs, and our door was opened to admit as fine a 
specimen of manhood as ever passed through it. He was a very tall young man, 
golden-moustached, blue^ed, with a skin which had been burned by tropical suns, 
and a springy step, which ^owed that the huge frame was as active as it was strong. 
He dosed the door behind him, and then he stood with clenched hands and heav¬ 
ing breast, choking down some overmastering emotion. 

”Sit down, Captain Crocker. You got my telegram?” 

Our visitor sank into an armchair and looked from one to the other of us with 
questioning eyes. 

”1 got your tdegram, and I came at the hour you said. I heard that you had 
been down to the office. There was no getting away from you. Let’s hear the worst. 
What are you going to do with me? Arrest me? Speak out, man! You can't sit there 
and (day with me like a cat with a mouse.” 
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"Xiivt him a cigar ” said Holmes. '‘Bite on that. Captain Crocker, and don't let 
your nerves run away with you. 1 should not sit heie smoking with you if I thou^t 
that you were a common cnminal, you may be sure of that Be frank with me and 
we may do some good. Play tncks with me, and 111 crush you." 

“Wtot do you wish me to do?" 

To give me a true account of all that happened at the Abbey Grange last night 
-a true account, mind you, with nothing added and nothing taken ofi I know so 
much already that if you go one inch off the straight, Til blow this pohee whif»tle 
from my window and the affair goes out of my hands forever " I 

The sailor thought for a little. Then he struck his leg with his great sunburned 
hand. \ 

Tn chance it," he cned "I believe you are a man of your word, and a white man, 
and 111 tell you the whole story. But one thing I will say first. So far as I am con¬ 
cerned, I regret nothmg and I fear nothing, and 1 would do it all again and be 
proud of the )ob. Damn the beast, if he had as many lives as a cat, he would owe 
tibem all to me! But it's the lady, Mary—Mary Fraser-for never will I call her by 
that accuned name When I think of getting her into trouble, I who would give my 
life just to bnng one smile to her dear face, it's that that turns my soul into water 
And yet—and yet-what less could I do? I'll tell you my story, gentlemen, and 
then I'll ask you, as man to man, what less could I do? 

‘‘I most go back a bit You seem to know everything, so I expect that you know 
that I met her when she was a passenger and I was first officer of the Rock of 
Gibndtar, From the first day I met her, she was the only woman to me Every day 
of that voyage I loved her more, and many a time since have I kneeled down m the 
darkness of the night watch and kissed the deck of that ship because I knew her 
dear feet had trod it She was never engaged to me She treated me as fairly as ever 
a woman treated a man. I have no complaint to make It was all love on my side, 
and all good comradeship and fnendship on hers When we parted she was a free 
woman, but I could never again be a fr^ man 

"Next fame I came back from sea, I heard of her marriage Well, why shouldn’t 
she many whom she liked? Title and money—who could carry them better than 
she? She was bom for all that is beautiful and dainty I didn't gneve over her 
marriage. I was not such a selfish hound as that I |ust re}Oiced that good luck had 
come her way, and that she had not thrown herself away on a penniless sailor. 
That's how 1 loved Mary Fraser. 

"Well, I never thought to see her again, but last voyage I was promoted, and the 
new boat was not yet launched, so I had to wait for a couple of months with my 
people at Sydenham. One day out in a country lane I met Theresa Wright, her 
old maid. She told me all about her, about him, about everything. 1 tell you, 
gendemen, it nearly drove me mad. Tins drunken hound, that he should dare to 
raise his hand to her, whose boots be was not worthy to lickl I met Theresa again. 
Then I met Mary herself-and met her again. Then she would meet me no more. 
But the other day I had a notice that I was to start on my voyage within a week, 
and I determined that I would see her once before I 1^. Theresa was always 
my fnend, for she loved Mary and hated this villain almost as much as I did. 
From her I learned the ways of the house. Mary used to sit up reading in her own 
litde room downstairs. 1 crept round there last night and scratched at the window. 
At first she would not open to me, but m her heart I know that now she loves me, 
and she could not leave me in the frosty night. She whispered to me to come 
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round to the big fr^pt window, and I found it open before me, so as to let me into 
the dining-room. Again I heard from her own lips things that made my blood boil, 
and again I cursed this brute who mishandled the woman I loved. Well, gentle¬ 
men, I was standing with her just inside the window, in all innocence, as God is 
my judge, when he rushed like a madman into the room, called her the vilest 
name that a man could use to a woman, and welted her across the face with the 
stick he had in his hand. I had sprung for the poker, and it was a fair fight be¬ 
tween us. See here, on my arm, where his first blow fell. Then it was my turn, 
and I went through him as if he had been a rotten pumpkin. Do you think I was 
sorry? Not II It was his life or mine, but far more than that, it was his life or hers, 
for how could I leave her in the power of this madman? That was how 1 killed him. 
Was I wrong? Well, then, what would eithex of you gentlemen have done, if you 
had been in my position?"' 

‘‘She had screamed when he struck her, and that brought old Theresa down from 
the room above. There was a bottle of wine on the sideboard, and I opened it and 
poured a little between Mary's lips, for she was half dead with shock. Then I took 
a drop myself. Theresa was as cool as ice, and it was her plot as much as mine. We 
must make it appear that burglars had done the thing. Theresa kept on repeating 
our story to her mistress, while I swarmed up and cut the rope of the bell. Then 1 
lashed her in her chair, and frayed out the end of the rope to make it look natural, 
else they would wonder how in the world a burglar could have got up there to cut it. 
Then I gathered up a few plates and pots of silver, to carry out the idea of the 
robbery, and there I left them, with orders to give the alarm when 1 had a quarter 
of an hour's start. I dropped the silver into the pond, and made off for Sydenham, 
feeling that for once in my life I had done a real good night’s work. And that's 
the truth and the whole truth, Mr, Holmes, if it costs me my neck.” 

Holmes smoked for some time in silence. Then he crossed the room, and shook 
our visitor by the hand. 

“That's what I think," said he. “I know that every word is true, for you have 
hardly said a word which I did not know. No one but an acrobat or a sailor could 
have got up to that bell-rope from the bracket, and no one but a sailor could have 
made the knots with which the cord was fastened to the chair. Only once had this 
lady been brought into contact with sailors, and that was on her voyage, and it was 
someone of her own class of life, since she was trying hard to shield him, and so 
showing that she loved him. You see how easy it was for me to lay my hands upon 
you when once I had started upon the right trail." 

“I thought the police never could have seen through our dodge." 

“And the police haven't, nor will they, tp the best of my belief. Now, look here. 
Captain Crocker, this is a very serious matter, though I am willing to admit that 
you acted under the most extreme provocation to which any man could be sub¬ 
jected. I am not sure that in defence of your own life your action will not be pro¬ 
nounced legitimate. However, that is for a British jury to decide. Meanwhile I have 
so much sympathy for you that, if you choose to disappear in the next twenty-four 
hours, I will promise you that no one will hinder you." 

“And then it will all come out?" 

“Certainly it wiH come out." 

The sailor flushed with anger. 

“What sort of proposal is that to make a man? I know enough of law to under¬ 
stand that Mary would be hdd as accomplice. Do you think I would leave her alone 
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to filce the music while I slunk away? No» sir, let them do their worst upon me, 
but for heaven's sake, Mr. Holmes, fod some way of keeping my poor Mary out of 
the courts." 

Holmes for a second time held out his hand to the sailor. 

"I was only testing you, and you nng true every time. Well, it is a great re¬ 
sponsibility that 1 take upon myself, but 1 have given Hopkins an excellent hint, 
and if he can’t avail himself of it I can do no more. See here, Captain Crocker, 
we’ll do this in due form of law. You are the pnsoner. Watson, you are a B^tish 
jury, and I never met a man who was more eminently fitted to represent one. I am 
the judge. Now, gentleman of the jury, you have heard the evidence. Do you nnd 
the pnsoner guilty or not guilty?’’ 

’'Not guilty, my lord," said I. 

"Vox popuZt, vox Dei, You are acquitted, Captain Crocker. So long as the law 
does not find some other victim you are safe from me. Come back to this lady m a 
year, and may her future and yours justify us in the judgment which we have 
pronounced this nightl" 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE SECOND STAIN 

I HAD intended “The Adventure of the Abbey Grange" to be the last of those 
exploib of my friend, Mr. Sherlock Holmes, which 1 should ever communicate to 
the public. This resolution of mine was not due to any lack of material, since 1 have 
notes of many hundreds of cases to which I have never alluded, nor was it caused 
by any waning interest on the part of my readers in the singular personality and 
unique methods of this remarkable man. The real reason lay in the rductance which 
Mr. Holmes has shown to the contmued publication of his expenences. So long as 
he was in actual professional practice the records of his successes were of some 
practical value to him, but since he has definitely retired from London and be¬ 
taken himself to study and bee-farming on the Sussex Downs, notoriety has be¬ 
come hateful to him, and be has peremptorily requested that his wishes in this 
matter should be stripy observed. It was only upon my representing to him that I 
bad given a promise that The Adventure of the Second Stain" should be pub¬ 
lished when the times were npe, and pointing out to him that it is only appropriate 
that ibis long senes of episodes should culminate in the most important inter¬ 
national case which he has ever been called upon to handle, that I at last succeeded 
in obtaining his consent that a carefully guarded account of the incident should 
at last be laid before the public. If in telling the story I seem to be somewhat vague 
in certain details, the public will readily understand that there is an excellent 
reason for my reticence. 

It was, then, in a year, and even in a decade, that shall be nameless, that upon 
one Tuesday morning in autumn we found two visitors of European iamt wi&in 
the walls of our humble room in Baker Street The one, austere, high-nosed, eagle- 
eyed, and dominant, was none other than the illustrious Lord Bellinger, twice 
Premier of Bntain. The other, dark, clear-cut and elegant hardly yet of middle 
age» and endowed with every beauty of body and of mind, was the Ri^ Honour¬ 
able Tielawney Hope, Secretary for European Affairs, and the most rising states* 
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man in the countiy. They sat side by side upon our paper-littered settee» and it 
was easy to see from their worn and anxious faces that it was business of the most 
pressing importance which had brought them. The Premier’s thin, blue-veined 
hands were clasped tightly over the ivory head of his umbrella, and his gaunt, 
ascetic face looked gloomily from Holmes to me. The European Secretary pulled 
nervously at his moustache and fidgeted with the seals of his watch-chain. 

**When I discovered my loss, Mr. Holmes, which was at eight o’clock this morn¬ 
ing, I at once informed the Prime Minister. It was at his suggestion that we 
have both come to you.” 

“Have you informed the police?” 

“No, sir,” said the Prime Minister, with the quick, decisive manner for which 
he was famous. “We have not done so, nor is it possible that we should do so. 
To inform the police must, in the long run, mean to inform the public. This is 
what we particularly desire to avoid.” 

“And why, sir?” 

“Because the document in question is of such immense importance that its 
publication might very easily-I might almost say probably-lead to European com¬ 
plications of the utmost moment It is not too much to say that peace or war may 
hang upon the issue. Unless its recovery can be attended with the utmost secrecy, 
then it may as well not be recovered at all, for all that is aimed at by those who 
have taken it is that its contents should be generally known.” 

“I understand. Now, Mr. Trelawney Hope, I should be much obliged if you 
would tell me exactly the circumstances under which this document disappear^.” 

“That can be done in a very few words, Mr, Holmes. The letter—for it was a 
letter from a foreign potentate-was received six days ago. It was of such importance 
that 1 have never left it in my safe, but I have taken it across each evening to my 
house in Whitehall Terrace, and kept it in my bedroom in a locked despatch-box. 
It was there last night. Of that I am certain. I actually opened the box while I was 
dressing for dinner and saw the document inside. This morning it was gone. The 
despatch-box had stood beside the glass upon my dressing-table all night. I am a 
light sleeper, and so is my wife. We are both prepared to swear that no one could 
have entered the room during the night. And yet I repeat that the paper is gone.” 

“What time did you dine?” 

“Half-past seven,” 

“How long was it before you went to bed?” 

“My wife had gone to the theatre. I waited up for her. It was half-past eleven 
before we went to our room,” 

“Then for four hours the despatch-box had lain unguarded?” 

“No one is ever permitted to enter that room save the house^id in the morning, 
and my valet, or my wife's maid, during the rest of the day. They arc both trusty 
servants who have been with us for some time. Besides, neither of them could 
possibly have known that there was anything more valuable than the ordinary 
departmental papers in my despatch-box.” 

“Who did know of the existence of that letter?” 

“No one in the house.” 

“Surdy your wife knew?” 

“No, sir. 1 had said nothing to my wife until 1 missed the paper this morning,” 

The Premier nodded approvingly. 

“I have long known, sir, how high is your sense of public duty,” said he. “I am 
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convinced that in the case of a seczet ol this importance it would n$e supenor to 
the most intimate domestic ties.** 

The European Secretary bowed. 

Tou do me no more than justice, sir. Until this morning I have never breathed 
one word to my wife upon this matter." 

"Could she have guessed?" 

"No, Mr. Holmes, she could not have guesscd-nor could anyone have guessed " 

"Have you lost any documents before?" | 

"No, sir." 

"Who 1 $ there m England who did know of the existence of this letter?" 

"Each member of the Cabinet was informed of it yesterday, but the pledget of 
secrecy which attends every Cabinet meeting was increased by the solemn warn¬ 
ing which was given by the Prime Minister. Good heavens, to think that within a 
few hours I should myself have lost it!" His handsome face was distorted with a 
spasm of despair, and his hands tore at his hair. For a moment we caught a glimpse 
of the natord man, impulsive, ardent, keenly sensibve. The next the aristocratic 
mask was replaced, and the gentle voice had returned. "Besides the members of 
the Cabinet there are two, or possibly three, departmental officials who know of 
the letter. No one else in England, Mr. Holmes, 1 assure you." 

"But abroad?" 

"I believe that no one abroad has seen it save the man who wrote it. I am well 
convinced that his Ministers—that the usual official channels have not been em¬ 
ployed." 

Holmes considered for some little time. 

"Now, sir, I must ask you more particularly what this document is, and why its 
disappearance should have such momentous consequences?" 

Ilie two statesmen exchanged a quick glance and the Premier's shaggy eyebrows 
gathered in a frown. 

"Mr. Holmes, the envelope is a long, thin one of pale blue colour. There is a seal 
of red wax stamped with a crouching lion. It is addressed in large, bold hand- 
wnting to— 

"I fear, sir," said Holmes, "that, interesting and indeed essential as these detads 
are, my inquiries must go more to the root of things. What was the letter?" 

"That IS a State secret of the utmost importance, and I fear that I cannot tell 
you, nor do I see that it is necessary. If by the aid of the powers which you are 
said to possess you can find such an envelope as I describe with ib enclosure, you 
will have deserved weD of your country, and earned any reward which it lies in our 
power to bestow." 

Sherlock Holmes rose with a smile. 

"You are two of the most busy men in the country," said he, "and in my own 
small way I have also a good many calls upon me. I regret exceedingly that I cannot 
help you in this matter, and any continuation of this interview would be a waste 
of time." 

The Premier sprang to his feet with that quick, fierce gleam of his deep^et 
eyes before which a Cabinet has cowered. "I am not accustomed, sir," he began, 
but mastered his anger and resumed his seat. For a minute or more we all sat in 
silence. Then the old statesman shrugged his shoulders. 

"We must accept your terms, Mr. Holmes. No doubt you ate right, and it is 
unreasonable for us to expect you to act unless we give you our entire confidence." 
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*1 agree with yoii^ said the younger statesman, 

“Then I will tell you, relying entirely upon your honour and that of your col¬ 
league, Dr. Watson. I may appeal to your patriotism also, for I could not imagine 
a greater misfortune for the country than that this affair should come out/' 

*‘You may safely trust us." 

‘'The letter, then, is from a certain foreign potentate who has been ruffled by 
some recent Colonial developments of this country. It has been written huniedly 
and upon his own responsibility entirely. Inquiries have shown that his Ministers 
know nothing of the matter. At the same time it is couched in so unfortunate a 
manner, and certain phrases in it are of so provocative a character, that its publi¬ 
cation would undoubtedly lead to a most dangerous state of feeling in this country. 
There would be such a ferment, sir, that I do not hesitate to say that within a week 
of the publication of that letter this country would be involved in a great war.” 

Holmes wrote a name upon a slip of paper and handed it to the Premier, 

"Exactly. It was he. And it is this letter—this letter which may well mean the 
expenditure of a thousand millions and the lives of a hundred thousand men— 
which has become lost in this unaccountable fashion." 

“Have you informed the sender?” 

“Yes, sir, a cipher telegram has been despatched." 

“Perhaps he desires the publication of the letter." 

“No, sir, we have strong reason to believe that he already understands that he has 
acted in an indiscreet and hot-headed manner. It would be a greater blow to him 
and to his country than to us if this letter were to come out." 

“If this is so, whose interest is it that the letter should come out? Why should 
anyone desire to steal it or to publish it?" 

“There, Mr. Holmes, you take me into regions of high international politics. 
But if you consider the European situation you will have no difficulty in perceiving 
the motive. The whole of Europe is an armed camp. There is a double league which 
makes a fair balance of military power. Great Britain holds the scales. If Britain 
were driven into war with one confederacy, it would assure the supremacy of the 
other confederacy, whether they joined in the war or not. Do you follow?" 

'Very clearly. It is then the interest of the enemies of this potentate to secure 
and publish this letter, so as to make a breach between his country and ours?" 

“Yes, sir." 

“And to whom would this document be sent if it fell into the hands of an 
enemy?" 

“To any of the great Chancelleries of Europe. It is probably speeding on its 
way thither at the present instant as fast as steam can take it." 

Mr. Trelawney Hope dropped his head on his chest and groaned aloud. The 
Premier placed his hand kindly upon his shoulder. 

“It is your misfortune, my dear fdlow. No one can blame you. There is no 
precaution which you have neglected. Now, Mr. Holmes, you are in full possession 
of the facts. What course do you recommend?" 

Holmes shook his head mournfully. 

“You think, sir, that unless this document is recovered there will be war?" 

“I think it is very probable." 

“Then, sir, prepare for war." 

'That is a hard saying, Mr. Holmes." 

“Consider the facts, sir. It is inconceivable that it was taken after eleven-thirty 
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at night, since 1 understand that Mr, Hope and his wife were both in the room 
from that hour until the loss was found out. It was taken, then, yesterday evening 
between seven-thirty and deven-tfairty, probably near the earlier hour, since who* 
ever took it evidently knew that it was diere and would naturally secure it as early 
as possible. Now, sir, if a document of this importance were taken at that hour, 
where can it be now? No one has any reason to retain it. It has been passed rapidly 
on to those who need it. What chance have we now to overtake or even to trace 
it? It is beyond our reach." i 

The Prime Minister rose from the settee. 

"What you say is perfectly logical, Mr. Holmes. I fed that the matter is ind 
out of our hands." ^ 

"Let us presume, for argument's sake, lhat the document was taken by the mdd 
or by the valet— 

"lliey are both old and tried servants." 

"I understand you to say that your room is on the second floor, that there is no 
entrance from without, and that from within no one could go up unobserved. It 
must, then, be somebody in the house who has taken it. To whom would the thief 
take it? To one of several international spies and secret agents, whose names are 
tolerably familiar to me. There are three who may be said to be the heads of their 
profession. I will begin my research by going round and finding if each of them is at 
his post. If one is mis$ing*-^ecially if he has disappeared since last night—we 
will have some indication as to where the document ^s gone." 

"Why should he be missing?" asked the European Secretary. "He would take the 
letter to an Embassy in London, as likely as not." 

"I fancy not. These agents work independendy, and their relations with the 
Embassies are often strained." 

The Prime Minister nodded his acquiescence. 

"I believe you are right, Mr. Holmes. He would take so valuable a prize to 
headquarten with his own hands. I think that your course of action is an excellent 
one. Meanwhile, Hope, we cannot neglect aU our other duties on account of this 
one misfortune. Should there be any fresh developments during the day we shall 
communicate with you, and you will no doubt let us know the results of your own 
inquiries." 

The bvo statesmen bowed and walked gravely from the room. 

When our illustrious visiton had departed Holmes lit his pipe in silence and 
sat for some time lost in the deepest thought. I had opened the morning paper and 
was immersed in a sensational crime which had occurred in London the night 
before, when my friend gave an exclamation, sprang to his f^ and laid his pipe 
down upon the mantelpiece. 

"Yes," said he, "there is no better way of approaching it. The situation is des¬ 
perate, but not hopdess. Even now, if we could be sure which of them has taken 
it, it is just possible that it has not yet passed out of his hands. After all, it is a 
question of money with these fdlows, and I have the British treasury behind me. 
If it's on the market Ill buy it—if it means another penny on the income-tax. It is 
conceivable that the fellow might hold it back to see what bids come from this 
side before he tries his luck on the other. There are only those three capable of 
playing so bold a game-there are Oberstein, La Rothiere, and Eduardo Lucas. I 
will see each of them." 

1 glanced at my morning paper. 
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**1$ that Eduan^ Lucas of Godolphin Streets 

"Yes." 

"You will not see him." 

"Why not?" 

"He was murdered in his house last night" 

My friend has so often astonished me in the course of our adventures that it was 
with a sense of exultation that 1 realized how completely I had astonished him. He 
stared in amazement, and then snatched the paper from my hands. This was the 
paragraph which I had been engaged in reading when he rose from his chair. 

Murder m Westminster 

A crime of mysterious character was committed last night at i6 Godolphin 
Street, one of the old-fashioned and secluded rows of eighteenth century 
houses which lie between the river and the Abbey, almost in the shadow 
of the great Tower of the Houses of Parliament. This small but select man¬ 
sion has been inhabited for some years by Mr. Eduardo Lucas, well known 
in society circles both on account of his charming personality and because 
he has the well-deserved reputation of being one of the best amateur tenors 
in the country. Mr. Lucas is an unmarried man, thirty-four years of age, and 
his establishment consists of Mn. Pringle, an elderly housekeeper, and of 
Mitton, his valet. The former retires early and sleeps at the top of the 
house. The valet was out for the evening, visiting a friend at Hammersmith. 
From ten o’clock onward Mr, Lucas had the house to himself. What oc¬ 
curred during that time has not yet transpired, but at a quarter to twelve 
Police-constable Barrett, passing along Godolphin Street, observed that the 
door of No, i6 was ajar. He knocked, but received no answer. Perceiving a 
light in the front room, he advanced into the passage and again knocked, 
but without reply. He then pushed open the door and entered. The room 
was in a state of wild disorder, the furniture being all swept to one side, 
and one chair lying on its back in the centre. Beside this chair, and still grasp¬ 
ing one of its legs, lay the unfortunate tenant of the house. He had b^ 
stabbed to the heart and must have died instantly. The knife with which 
the crime had been committed was a curved Indian dagger, plucked down 
from a trophy of Oncntal arras which adorned one of the walls. Robbery does 
not appear to have been the motive of the crime, for there had been no 
attempt to remove the valuable contents of the room. Mr. Eduardo Luc^ 
was so well known and popular that his violent and mysterious fate will 
arouse painful interest and intense sympathy in a widespread circle of 
friends. 

"Well, Watson, what do you make of this?" asked Holmes, after a long pause. 

"It is an amazing coincidence.” 

"A coincidence! Here is one of the three men whom we had named as possible 
actors in this drama, and he meets a violent death during the very hours when we 
know that that drama was being enacted. The odds are enormous against its being 
coincidence. No figures could express them. No, my dear Watson, the two events 
are connected—must be connected. It is for us to find the connection. 

"But now the official police must know all." 

"Not at all. They know all they see at Godolphin Street. They know—and shall 
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know-nothing of Whitehall Tciwce Only we know of both events, and can trace 
the relabon between them There is one obvious point which would, in any case, 
have turned my suspicions against Lucas Godolphin Street, Westminster, is only 
a few minutes* walk from Whitehall Terrace The other secret agents whom I have 
named live in the extreme West End It was easier, therefore, for Lucas than for 
the others to establish a connection or receive a message from the European Secre¬ 
tary's household-a small thing, and yet where events are compressed into a ^ 
hours it may prove essential H^loal what have we here?" I 

Mrs Hudson had appeared with a lady's card upon her salver Holmes glanced 
at it, raised his eyebrows, and handed it over to me \ 

'‘Ask Lady Hilda Trelawney Hope if she will be kind enough to step up," sal|d 
he 

A moment later our modest apartment, already so distinguished that momingj^ 
was further honoured by the entrance of the most lovely woman in London I had 
often heard of the beauty of the youngest daughter of tiie Duke of Belminster, 
but no description of it, and no contemplation of colourless photographs, had 
prepared me for the subtle, delicate charm and the beauhful colounng of that 
exquisite head And yet as we saw it that autumn morning, it was not its beauty 
which would be the first thing to impress the observer The cheek was lovely but 
it was paled with emotion, the eyes were bright, but it was the bnghtness of fever, 
the sensibve mouth was bght and drawn in an effort after self-command Terror— 
not beauty—was what sprang first to the eye as our fair visitor stood framed for an 
instant in the open door 
“Has my husband been here, Mr Holmes?" 

‘Tes, madam, he has been here ” 

•Mr. Holmes, I implore you not to tell him that I came here ” Holmes bowed 
coldly, and moboned the lady to a chain 
“Your ladyship places me in a very delicate posibon I beg that you will sit dovm 
and tell me what you desire, but I fear that I cannot make any uncondibonal 
promise" 

She swept across the room and seated herself vnth her back to the window It was 
a queenly presence-tall, graceful, and intensely womanly 
“Mr. Holmes," she said-and her white^gloved hands clasped and unclasped as 
she spoke—“I will speak frankly to you m the hopes that it may induce you to 
speak frankly in return There is complete confidence between my husband and me 
on all matters save one That one is polibcs On this his lips are sealed He tells me 
nothing. Now, I am aware that there was a most deplorable occurrence in our 
house last night I know that a paper has disappeared. But because the matter is 
polibcal my husband refuses to take me mto his complete confidence. Now it 1$ 
essenbal-essenbal, I say-that I should thoroughly understand it. You are the only 
other person, save only these pohbcians, who knows the true facts I beg you then, 
Mr. Holmes, to tdl me exaeffy what has happened and what it will lead to. Tell 
me all, Mr. Holmes Let no regard for your dient's interests keep you silent, for I 
assure you that his interests, if he would only see it, would be best served by takmg 
me mto his complete confidence. What was this paper which was stolen?" 
“Madam, what you ask me is really impossible." 

She groaned and sank her fsce in her bands. 

“You must see that this is so, madam If your husband tiiiinks fit to keep you in 
the dark over this matter, is it for me^ who has only learned the true facb under 
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the pledge of profe$|ioxiaI secrecy, to tell what be has withheld? It is not fair to ask 
it It is him whom yon must ask." 

"I have asked him. I come to you as a last resource. But without your telling me 
anything definite, Mr. Holmes, you may do a great service if you would enlighten 
me on one point." 

"What is it, madam?" 

"Is my husband's political career likely to suffer through this incident?" 

"Well, madam, unless it is set right it may certainly have a very unfortunate 
effect." 

"Ahl” She drew in her breath sharply as one whose doubts are resolved. 

"One more question, Mr. Holmes. From an expression which my husband 
dropped in the first shock of this disaster I understood that terrible public con¬ 
sequences might arise from the loss of this document." 

"If he said so, I certainly cannot deny it." 

"Of what nature are they?" 

"Nay, madam, there again you ask me more than I can possibly answer." 

"Then I will take up no more of your time. I cannot blame you, Mr. Holmes, 
for having refused to speak more freely, and you on your side will not, I am sure, 
think the worse of me because I desire, even against his will, to share my husband's 
anxieties. Once more I beg that you will say nothing of my visit." 

She looked back at us from the door, and 1 had a last impression of that beauti¬ 
ful haunted face, the startled eyes, and the drawn mouth. Then she was gone. 

"Now, Watson, the fair sex is your department," said Holmes, with a smile, 
when the dwindling frou-frou of skirts had ended in the slam of the front door. 
"What was the fair lady's game? What did she really want?" 

"Surely her own statement is clear and her anxiety very natural." 

"Hum! Think of her appearance, Watson-her manner, her suppressed excite¬ 
ment, her restlessness, her tenacity in asking questions. Remember that she comes 
of a caste who do not lightly show emotion." 

"She was certainly much moved." 

"Remember also the curious earnestness with which she assured us that it was 
best for her husband that she should know all. What did she mean by that? And 
you must have observed, Watson, how she manoeuvred to have the li^t at her 
back. She did not wish us to read her expression.” 

"Yes, she chose the one chair in the room." 

"And yet the motives of women are so inscrutable. You remember the woman 
at Margate whom I suspected for the same reason. No powder on her nose—that 
proved to be the correct solution. How can you build on such a quicksand? Their 
most trivial action may mean volumes, or their most extraordinary conduct may 
depend upon a hairpin or a curling tongs. Good-morning, Watson,” 

"You arc off?" 

"Yes, I will while away the morning at Godolphin Street with our friends of 
the regular establishment. With Eduardo Lucas lies the solution of our problem, 
though I must admit that I have not an inkling as to what form it may take. It is a 
capital mistake to theorize in advance of the facts. Do you stay on guard, my good 
Wateon, and receive any fresh visitors. I'll join you at lunch if I am able.'| 

Ail that-day and the next and the next Holmes was in a mood which his friends 
would call taciturn, and others morose. He ran out and ran in, smoked inc^santly, 
played snatches on his violin, sank into reveries, devoured sandwiches at irregular 
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hours^ and hardly answered the casual questions which 1 put to him It was evident 
to me that things were not going well with him or his quest He would say nothing 
of the case» and it was from the papers that 1 learned the particulars of the inquest, 
and the arrest with the subsequent release of John Mitton, the valet of the de* 
ceased The coroner's jury brought in the obvious Wilful Murder, but the parbes 
remained as unknown as ever No mobve was suggested The room was full of 
arbcles of value, but none had been taken The dead man's papers had not been 
tampered with They were carefully examined, and showed that he was a keen 
student of international politics, an indefatigable gossip, a remarkable linguist, 
and an unbnng letter writer He had been on intimate terms with the leao^ng 
politicians of several counbies But nothing sensational was discovered among ^he 
documents which filled his drawers As to his relations with women, they appeared 
to have been promiscuous but superficial He had many acquaintances among them, 
but few fnends, and no one whom he lo\ed His habits were regular, his conduct 
mofiensive His death was an absolute mystery and likely to remain so 
As to the arrest of John Milton, the valet, it was a council of despair as an al 
temative to absolute inacbon But no case could be sustained against him He 
had visited fnends m Hammersmith that night The alibi was complete It 1$ 
true that he started home at an hour which should have brought him to West 
minster before the bme when the crime was discovered, but his own explanation 
that he had walked part of the way seemed probable enough in view of the fine¬ 
ness of the night He had actually amved at twelve o'clock, and appeared to be 
overwhelmed by the unexpected tragedy He had always been on good terms with 
his master Several of the dead man's possessions—notably a small case of razors 
—had been found in the valet's boxes, but he explained that they had been presents 
from the deceased, and the housekeeper was able to corroborate the story Mitton 
had been m Lucas’s emplovment for three years It was noticeable that Lucas 
did not take Mitton on the Continent with him Sometimes he visited Pans for 
three months on end, but Mitton was left m charge of the Godolphin Street 
house As to the housekeeper, she had heard nothing on the night of the crime 
If her master had a visitor he had himself admitted him 
So for three mornings the mystery remained, $0 far as I could follow it in the 
papers If Holmes knew more, he kept his own counsel, but, as he told me that 
Inspector Lestrade had taken him into his confidence in the case, I knew that 
he was in close touch with every development Upon the fourth day there appeared 
a long telegram from Fans which seemed to solve the whole question 

A discovery has just been made by the Parisian pohee [said the Daily 
Telegraph] which raises the veil which hung round the tragic fate of Mr 
Eduardo Lucas, who met his death by violence last Monday nifi^t at Godol- 
phm Street, Westminster Our readers will remember that the deceased gen¬ 
tleman was found stabbed m his room, and that some suspicion attached 
to his valet, but that the case broke down on an ahbu Yesterday a lady, 
who has been known as Mme Henn Foumaye, occupying a smaU villa in 
die Rue Austerhtz, was reported to the authonties by her servants as being 
insane. An examination showed she had indeed developed mania of a dan¬ 
gerous and permanent form On mquiry, the police have discovered that 
Mme Henn Foumaye only returned from a journey to London on Tuesday 
last, and there 1$ evidence to connect her with the crime at Westminster 
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A comparison of photographs has proved conclusively that M, Henri Four- 
naye and Eda4rdo Lucas were really one and the same person, and that the 
deceased had for some reason lived a double life in London and Paris. Mme. 
Foumaye, who is of Creole origin, is of an extremely excitable nature, and 
has suffered in the past from attacks of jealousy which have amounted to 
frenzy. It is conjectured that it was in one of these that she committed the 
terrible crime which has caused such a sensation in London. Her movements 
upon the Monday night have not yet been traced, but it is undoubted that 
a woman answering to her description attracted much attention at Charing 
Cross Station on Tuesday morning by the wildness of her appearance and 
the violence of her gestures. It is probable, therefore, that the crime was 
either committed when insane, or that its immediate effect was to drive 
the unhappy woman out of her mind. At present she is unable to give any 
coherent account of the past, and the doctors hold out no hopes of the re¬ 
establishment of her reason. There is evidence that a woman, who might 
have been Mme. Foumaye, was seen for some hours upon Monday night 
watching the house in Godolphin Street. 

^'What do you think of that. Holmes?** I had read the account aloud to him, 
while he finished his breakfast. 

"*My dear Watson,** said he, as he rose from the table and paced up and down 
the room, ‘‘you are most long-suffering, but if I have told you nothing in the last 
three days, it is because there is nothing to tell. Even now this report from Paris 
does not help us much.'* 

“Surely it is final as regards the man's death." 

“The man's death is a mere incident—a trivial episode—in comparison with our 
real task, which is to trace this document and save a European catastrophe. Only 
one important thing has happened in the last three days, and that is that nothing 
has happened. I get reports almost hourly from the government, and it is certain 
that nowhere in Europe is there any sign of tropble. Now, if this letter were loose 
—no, it C(tn*t be loose—but if it isn't loose, where can it be? Who has it? Why is 
it held back? That's the question that beats in my brain like a hammer. Was it, 
indeed, a coincidence that Lucas should meet his death on the night when the 
letter disappeared? Did the letter ever reach him? If so, why is it not among his 
papers? Did this mad wife of his carry it off with her? If so, is it in her house in 
Paris? How could I search for it without the French police having their suspicions 
aroused? It is a case, my dear Watson, where the law is as dangerous to us as the 
criminals are. Every man's hand is against us, and yet the interests at stake arc 
colossal. Should I bring it to a successful conclusion, it will certainly represent 
the crowning glory of my career. Ah, here is my latest from the front!" He glanced 
hurriedly at the note which had been handed in. *TIalloal Lestrade seems to have 
observed something of interest. Put on your hat, Watson, and we will stroll down 
together to Westminster." 

It was my first visit to the scene of the crime—a high, dingy, narrow-chested 
house, prim, formal, and solid, like the century which gave it birth. Lcstrade's 
bulldog features gaz^ out at us from the front window, and he greeted us warmly 
when a big constable had opened the door and let us in. 'The room into which 
we were shown was that in which the crime had been committed, but no trace of 
it now remained save an ugly, irregular stain upon the carpet. This carpet was a 
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small squaie drogget m the centre of fhe room, surrounded by a broad expanse of 
beautiful, old-*fashioned wood*floonng m square blocks, highly polished Over the 
fireplace was a magnificent trophy of weapons, one of which had been used on that 
tragic night. In the window was a sumptuous wnting-desk, and every detail of 
the apartment, the pictures, the rugs, and the hangings, all pointed to a taste which 
was luxunous to the verge of effeminacy. 

“Seen the Pans news?” asked Lestrade 
Holmes nodded 

“Our French fnends seem to have touched the spot this time. No doubt it’s 
just as they say She knocked at the door—surpnse visit, I guess, for he kept^is 
life m water*bght compartments-he let her in, couldn’t keep her in the street ^e 
told him how she had traced him, reproached him One thing led to another, ai^d 
then with that dagger so handy the end soon came It wasn’t all done in an instant, 
though, for these chairs were all swept over yonder, and he had one in his hand 
as if he had tned to hold her off with it We’ve got it all clear as if we had seen it ” 
Holmes raised his eyebrows 
“And yet you have sent for me?” 

“Ah, yes, that’s another matter—a mere tnfie, but the sort of thing you take 
an interest m—queer, you know, and what you might call freakish It has nothing 
to do with the mam fact—can’t have, on the face of it ” 

“What IS it, then?” 

“Wen, you know, after a crime of this sort we are very careful to keep things 
in their position. Nothing has been moved Officer in charge here day and night. 
This morning, as the man was buned and the investigation over-$o far as this 
room is concerned—we thought we could tidy up a bit This carpet You see, it is 
not fastened down, only just laid there We had occasion to raise it We found—” 
“Yes? You found—” 

Holmes’s face grew tense with anxiety. 

“Well, I’m sure you would never guess m a hundred years what we did find 
You see that stam on the carpet? Well, a great deal must have soaked through, 
must it not?” 

“Undoubtedly it must ” 

“Wdl, you will be surpnsed to hear that there is no stain on the white wood¬ 
work to correspond ” 

“No stain! But there must— 

“Yes, so you would say But the fact remains that there isn’t ” 

He took the comer of the carpet in his hand and, turning it over, he showed 
that it was indeed as he said 

“But the under side is as stained as the upper. It must have left a mark.” 
Lestrade chuckled with delight at having puzzled the famous expert. 

“Now, I’ll show you the explanation There is a second stain, but it does not 
correspond with the other. See for yourself” As he spoke he turned over another 
portion of the carpet, and there, sure enough, was a great crimson spill upon the 
square white facing of the old-fashioned floor. “What do you make of that, Mr. 
Holmes?” 

“Why, it is simple enough. The two stains did correspond, but the carpet has 
been tmned round. As it was square and unfastened it was easily done.” 

“Hie official police don’t ne^ you, Mr. Holmes, to tdl them that the carpet 
most have been turned round That’s clear enough, for the stains lie above each 
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othcr-if you lay it over this way. But what I want to know is, who shifted the 
carpet, and why?** 

I could see from Holmes's rigid face that he was vibrating with inward ex* 
citcment 

*"Look here, Lestrade," said he, "lias that constable in the passage been in charge 
of the place all the time?” 

-Yes, he has” 

“Well, take my advice. Examine him carefully Don't do it before us Well wait 
here. You take him mto the back room. Youll be more likely to get a confession 
out of him alone Ask him how he dared to admit people and leave them alone 
in this room Don't ask him if he has done it Take it for granted. Tell him you 
know someone has been here Press him Tell|him that a full confession is his 
only chance of forgiveness. Do exactly what 1 tell you!” 

"By George, if he knows I'll have it out of himl” cned Lestrade. He darted 
xnto the hall, and a few moments later his bullying voice sounded from the back 
room 

“Now, Watson, now!” cned Holmes with frenzied eagerness AD the demoniacal 
force of the man masked behind that listless manner burst out m a paroxysm of 
energy lie tore the drugget from the floor, and m an instant was down on his 
hands and knees clawing at each of the squares of wood beneath it One turned 
sideways as he dug his nails into the edge of it It hinged back like the hd of a 
box A small black cavity opened beneath it Holmes plunged his eager hand mto 
it and drew it out with a bitter snarl of anger and disappointment. It was empty 
“Quick, Watson, quick! Get it back again!” The wooden hd was replaced, and 
the drugget had only )ust been drawn straight when Lestrade's voice was heard in 
the passage He found Holmes leanmg languidly against the mantelpiece, resigned 
and patient, endeavounng to conceal his irrepressible yawns 
“Sorry to keep you waiting, Mr. Holmes I can see that you are bored to death 
With the whole aflFair Well, he has confessed, all nght. Come m here, MaePherson 
Let these gentlemen hear of your most inexcusable conduct ” 

The big constable, very hot and penitent, sidled mto the room. 

“I meant no harm, sir, I'm sure The young woman came to the door last cve- 
nmg-mistook the house, she did And then we got talking It's lonesome, when 
you're on duty here all day ” 

“Well, what happened then?” 

“She wanted to see where the enme was done—had read about it in the papers, 
she said She was a very respectable, well-spoken young woman, sir, and I saw no 
harm in letting her have a peep \\Tien she saw that mark on the carpet, down 
&he diopped on the floor, and lay as if she were dead. I ran to the back and got 
some water, but I could not bnng her to. Then I went round the comer to the Ivy 
Plant for some brandy, and by the time I had brought it back the young woman 
had recovered and was oflf—ashamed of herself, I daresay, and dared not face me ” 
“How about moving that drugget?” 

“Well, sir. It was a bit rumpled, certamly, when I came back. You see, she fdl 
on It and it lies on a polished floor with nothing to keep it m place. I straightened 
out afterwards.” 

“It's a lesson to you that you can't deceive me. Constable MaePherson,” said 
I<estrade, with dignity *Ho doubt you thought that your breach of duty could never 
be discovered, and yet a mere ^ance at that drugget was enough to convince me 
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that someone had been admitted to the room It's lucky for you, my man, that 
nothing IS missing, or you would find yourself in Queer Street Vtn sorry to have 
called you down over such a petty business, Mr Holmes, but I thought the point 
of the second stain not conespondmg with the first would interest you " 

"Certainly, it was most interesting Has this woman only been here once, con¬ 
stable?” 

"Yes, sir, only once ” 

"Who was she^” . 

"Don't know the name, sir Was answenng an advertisement about typewriting 
and came to the wrong number-very pleasant, genteel young woman, sir ” \ 

"Tall? Handsome?” ' 

"Yes, sir, she was a well-grown young woman I suppose you might say she Was 
handsome Perhaps some would say she was very handsome ‘Oh, officer, do let pie 
have a peepi’ says she She had pretty, coaxing ways, as you might say, and I 
thought there was no harm in letting her |ust put her head through the door ” 
"How was she dressed?” 

"Quiet, sir—a long mantle down to her feet ” 

"What time was it?” 

“It was |ust growing dusk at the time They were lighbng the lamps as I came 
back with the brandy ” 

“Very good,” said Holmes "Come, Watson, I think that we have more important 
work elsewhere ” 

As we left the house Lestrade remained in the front room, while the repentant 
constable opened the door to let us out* Holmes turned on the step and held up 
something m his hand The constable stared intently 
"Good Lord, sirl” he cried, with amazement on his face Holmes put his finger 
on his lips, replaced his hand in his breast pocket, and burst out laughing as we 
turned down the street "Excellent!” said he “Come, friend Watson, the curtain 
nngs up for the last act You will be relieved to hear that there will be no war, 
that the Right Honourable Trelawney Hope will suffer no setback in his brilliant 
career, that the indiscreet Sovereign will receive no punishment for his indisciction, 
that the Pnme Minister will have no European complication to deal with, and 
that with a little tact and management upon our part nobody will be a penny 
the worse for what might have been a very ugly incident ” 

My mind filled with admiration for this extraoidinary man 
"You have solved it!” I cried 

“Hardly that, Watson There arc some points which are as dark as ever But we 
have so much that it will be our own fault if we cannot get the rest We will go 
straight to Whitehall Terrace and bring the matter to a head ” 

When we amved at the residence of the European Secretary it was for Lady 
Hilda Trelawney Hope that Sherlock Holmes inquired We were shown mto the 
moming-room 

"Mr Holmesl” said the lady, and her face was pink with her indignation. "This 
IS surely most unfair and ungenerous upon your part I desired, as I have explained, 
to keep my visit to you a secret, lest my husband should think that I was intruding 
mto his affairs And yet you compromise me by commg here and so showing that 
there are business relations between us.” 

"Unfortunately, madam, I had no possible alternative 1 have been commissioned 
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to recover this ixnm^sely important paper. I must therefore ask you, madam, to 
be kind enough to place it in mv bands 

The lady sprang to her feet, with the colour all dashed in an instant from her 
beautiful face Her eyes glared-she tottered-I thought that she would faint Then 
with a grand effort she rallied from the shock, and a supreme astonishment and 
indignation chased every other expression from her features 
“You-you insult me, Mr Holmes 
“Come, come, madam, it is useless Give up the letter ” 

She darted to the bell 

"The butler shall show you out ’ 

"Do not ring. Lad) Hilda If you do, then afl my earnest efforts to avoid a scandal 
\nll be frustrated Give up the letter and all will be set right If you will work 
with me I can arrange everything If you work against me 1 must expose you ” 

She stood grandly defiant, a queenly figure, her eyes fixed upon his as if she 
would read his very soul Her hand was on the bell, but she had forborne to iing it 
"You are trying to frighten me It is not a very manly thing, Mr Holmes, to 
come hfre and browbeat a woman You say that you know something What is 
it that you know?' 

"Pray sit down, madam You will hurt yourself there if you fall I will not speak 
until vou sit down Thank you 

I give you fi\e minutes, Mr Holmes 

“One IS enough, Ladv Hilda I know of your visit to Fduardo Lucas, of vour giv 
mg him this document, of your ingenious return to the room last night, and of 
the manner in which you took the Ittter from the hiding place under the carpet' 
She stared at him with an ashen face and gulped twice before she could speak 
"You are mad, Mr Holmes-sou arc mad!” she cried, at last 
lie drew a small piece of cardboard from his pocket It was the face of a woman 
cut out of a portrait 

"I have earned this because I thought it might be useful,” said he "The police- 
nnn has recognized it ’ 

She gave a gasp, and her head dropped back in the chair 
"Come, Lady Hilda You have the letter The matter may still be adjusted I 
have no desire to bring trouble to you My duty ends when I have returned the 
lost letter to your husband Take my advice and be frank with me It is your only 
chance ” 

Her courage was admirable Even now she would not own defeat 
"I tell you again, Mr Holmes, that you are under some absurd illusion ” 

Holmes rose from his chair 

"I am sorry for you, Lady Hilda I have done my best for you I can see that 
it 1 $ all in vain ” 

He rang the bell The butler entered 
"Is Mr Trelawncy Hope at home?' 

"He will be home, sir, at a quarter to one ” 

Holmes glanced at his watch 

"Stall a quarter of an hour,” said he "Very good, I shall wait ” 

The butler had hardly closed the door behind him when Lady Hilda was down 
on her knees at Holmes’s feet, her hands outstretched, her beautiful face upturned 
and wet with her teats 

“Oh, spare me, Mr. Holmes! Spare me!” she pleaded, in a frenzy of supplica- 
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tion. Tor heaven's sake» don't tell him! I love him sol I would not bring one 
shadow on his life, and this 1 know would break his noble heart." 

Holmes raised the lady. "I am thankful, madam, that you have come to your 
senses even at this last momenti There is not an instant to lose. Where is the 
letter?" 

She darted across to a writing-desk, unlocked it, and drew out a long blue en¬ 
velope. / 

^Here it is, Mr. Holmes. Would to heaven I had never seen it!" j 

"How can we return it?" Holmes muttered. “Quick, quick, we must thinli of 
some wayl Where is the despatch-box?" \ 

“Still in his bedroom." \ 

“What a stroke of lucki Quick, madam, bring it herel" 

A moment later she had appeared with a red fiat box in her hand. 

“How did you open it before? You have a duplicate key? Yes, of course you 
have. Open it!" 

From out of her bosom Lady Hilda had drawn a small key. The box fiew open. 
It was stuffed with papers. Holmes thrust the blue envelope deep down into the 
heart of them, between the leaves of some other document. The box was shut, 
locked, and returned to the bedroom. 

“Now we are ready for him," said Holmes. “We have still ten minutes. I am 
going far to screen you. Lady Hilda. In return you will spend the time in telling 
me frankly the real meaning of this extraordinary affair." 

“Mr. Holmes, I will tell you everything," cried the lady. “Ob, Mr. Holmes, I 
would cut off my right hand before I gave him a moment of sorrow! There is no 
woman in all London who loves her husband as I do, and yet if he knew how I 
have acted—how I have been compelled to act—he would never forgive me. For 
bis own honour stands $0 high that he could not forget or pardon a lapse in an¬ 
other. Help me, Mr. Holmes! My happiness, his happiness, our very lives arc at 
stake!" 

“Quick, madam, the time grows short!" 

“It was a letter of mine, Mr. Holmes, an indiscreet letter written before my 
marriage-a foolish letter, a letter of an impulsive, loving girl. I meant no harm, 
and yet he would have thought it criminal. Had he read that letter his confidence 
would have been forever destroyed. It is years since I wrote it. I had thought that 
the whole matter was forgotten. Then at last I heard from this man, Lucas, that 
it had passed into his hands, and that he would lay it before my husband. I im¬ 
plored his mercy. He said that he would return my letter if I would bring him a 
certain document which he described in my husband's despatch-box. He had some 
spy in the office who had told him of its existence. He assured me that no harm 
could come to my husband. Put yourself in my position, Mr. Holmes! What was 
I to do?" 

“Take your husband into your confidence." 

“I could not, Mr. Holmes, I could not! On the one side seemed certain ruin, 
on the other, terrible as it seemed to take my husband's paper, still in a matter 
of politics I could not understand the consequences, while in a matter of love 
and trust they were only too clear to me. I did it, Mr. Holmes! I took an impres¬ 
sion of his key. This man, Lucas, furnished a duplicate. I opened his despatch- 
box, took the paper, and conveyed it to Godolphin Street." 

:*What happened there, madam?" 
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**I tapped at the do^ir as agreed. Lucas opened it. I followed him into his n>om» 
leaving the hall door ajar behind me, for 1 feared to be alone with the man. I re¬ 
member that there was a woman outside as I entered. Our business was soon 
done. He had my letter on his desk, 1 handed him the document. He gave me 
the letter. At this instant there was a sound at the door. There were steps in the 
passage. Lucas quickly turned back the drugget, thrust the document into some 
hiding-place there, and covered it over. 

•What happened after that is like some fearful dream. I have a vision of a dark, 
frantic face, of a woman’s voice, which screamed in French, ‘My waiting is not in 
vain. At last, at last I have found you with her!’ There was a savage struggle. I 
saw him with a chair in his hand, a knife gleamed in hers. 1 rushed from the hor¬ 
rible scene, ran from the house, and only next morning in the paper did I learn 
the dreadful result. That night 1 was happy, for 1 had my letter, and 1 had not seen 
yet what the future would bring. 

“It was the next morning that I realized that I had only exchanged one trouble 
for another. My husband’s anguish at the loss of his paper went to my heart. I 
could hardly prevent myself from there and then kneeling down at his feet and 
telling him what I had done. But that again would mean a confession of the past. 

I came to you that morning in order to understand the full enormity of my offence. 
From the instant that I grasped it my whole mind was turned to Ae one thought 
of getting back my husband’s paper. It must still be where Lucas had placed it, 
for it was conceal^ before this dreadful woman entered the room. If it had not 
been for her coming, I should not have known where his hiding-place was. How 
was I to get into the room? For two days I watched the place, but the door was 
never left open. Last night I made a last attempt. What I did and how I succeeded, 
you have already learned. I brought the paper back with me, and thought of de¬ 
stroying it, since I could see no way of returning it without confessing my guilt to 
my husband. Heavens, I hear his step upon the stair!” 

The European Secretary burst excitedly into the room. 

“Any news, Mr. Holmes, any news?” he cried. 

"I have some hopes.” 

“Ah, thank heaven!” His face became radiant. “The Prime Minister is lunching 
with me. May he share your hopes? He has nerves of steel, and yet I know that he 
has hardly slept since this terrible event. Jacobs, will you ask the Prime Minister 
to come up? As to you, dear, I fear that this is a matter of politics. We will join 
you in a few minutes in the dining-room.” 

The Prime Minister’s manner was subdued, but I could see by the gleam of his 
eyes and the twitchings of his bony hands that he shared the excitement of his 
young colleague. 

“I understand that you have something to report, Mr. Holmes?” 

"Purely negative as yet,” my friend answered. "I have inquired at every point 
where it might be, and 1 am sure that there is no danger to be apprehended.” 

"But that is not enough, Mr. Holmes. We cannot live forever on such a volcano. 
We must have something definite.” 

"I am in hopes of getting it. That is why I am here. The more I think of the 
matter the more convinced I am that the letter has never left this house. 

"Mr. Holmes!” 

"If it had it would certainly have been public by now.” 

"But why should anyone take it in otdet to keep it in his house?” 
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“1 am fiot convinced that anyone dul take it” 

Then how could it leave the despatch-box?” 

”I am not convinced that it ever did leave the despatch-box ” 

“Mr. Holmes, this joking is veiy ill-timed. You l^ve my assurance that it left 
the box.” 

“Have you examined the box since Tuesday morning?” 

“No. It was not necessary." 

. “You may conceivably have overlooked it.” 

“Impossible, I say.” 

“But I am not convinced of it I have known such things to happen, 
there ate other papers there. Well, it may have got mixed with them.” 

“It was on the top.” 

“Someone may have shaken the box and displaced it” 

“No, no, I had everything out” 

“Surely it is easily decided, Hope,” said the Premier. “Let us have the despatch- 
box brought in.” 

The Secretary rang the bell. 

“Jacobs, bring down my despatch-box. This is a farcical waste of time, but still, 
if nothing else will satisfy you, it shall be done. Thank you, Jacobs, put it here. I 
have always had the key on my watch-chain. Here are the papers, you see. Letter 
from Lord Merrow, report from Sir Charles Hardy, memorandum from Belgrade, 
note on the Russo-German grain taxes, letter from Madrid, note from Lord Flow¬ 
ers— Good heavensi what is this? Lord Beilingerl Lord Bellingerl" 

The Premier snatched the blue envelope from his hand. 

“Yes, it is it-and the letter is intact. Hope, I congratulate you." 

"Thank youl Thank youl What a weight from my heart. But this is inconceivable 
—impossible. Mr. Holmes, you are a wizard, a sorcererl How did you know it was 
there?" 

“Because I knew it was nowhere else.” 

“I cannot believe my eyes!” He ran wildly to the door. "Where is my wife? I 
must tell her that all is well. Hilda! Hilda!” we heard his voice on the stairs. 

The Premier looked at Holmes with twinkling eyes. 

“Come, sir," said he. “There is more in this than meets the eye. How came the 
letter back In the box?" 

Holmes turned away smiling from the keen scrutiny of those wonderful eyes. 

"We also have our diplomatic secrets," said he and, picking up his hat, he turned 
to the door. 




THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES 



DEDICATION 


The Hound or the Basxfrvillfs 

MY DEAR ROBINSON It wos youT occount of a west country legend which first 
gested the idea of this little tele to my mind For this, and for the kelp which 
gave me in its evolution, all thanks 

Yours most truly, 

A. rONAN nOYIlf 





Chapter i 

MR SHERLOCK HOLMES 

Mr Sherlock Holmes, who was usually verv late in the mommgs, save upon those 
nut infrequent occasions when he was up all night, was seated at the breakfast 
table 1 stood upon the hearth rug and picked up the stick which our visitor had 
kft behind him the night before It was a fine, thick piece of wood, bulbous- 
headed, of the sort which is known as a "Penang lawyer ” Just under the head 
was a broad silver band, nearly an inch across "To James Mortimer, MRCS, 
from his friends of the C C H,” was engraved upon it, with the date “1884 ” It 
was |ust such a stick as the old fashioned family practitioner used to cany—digni¬ 
fied, solid, and reassuring 

“Well, Watson, what do you make of it?" 

Holmes was sitting with his back to me, and I had given him no sign of my 
occupation 

“How did you know what I was doing? I believe you have eyes in the back of 
your head ’ 

"I have, at least, a well-polished, silver-plated coffee-pot m front of me," said 
he “But, tell me, Watson, what do you make of our visitor’s stick? Since we have 
been so unfortunate as to miss him and have no notion of his errand, this acci- 
dciital souvenir becomes of importance Let me hear you reconstruct the man by 
an examination of it ’’ 

“I think,” said I, following as far as 1 could the methods of my companicm, “that 
Dr Mortimer 1 $ a successful, elderly medical man, well-esteemed, since those who 
know him give him this mark of their appieciation ” 

“Goodl” said Holmes "Excellent!" 

"I think also that the probability is in favour of his being a country practitioner 
who does a great deal of his visiting on foot ” 

“Why so?” 

“Because this stick, though originally a very handsome one, has been so knocked 
about that I can hardly imagine a town practitioner carrying it The thick iron fer¬ 
rule IS worn down, so it is evident that he has done a great amount of walking with 
It 

“Perfectly soundl” said Holmes 

“And then again, there is the ‘friends of the C C H ’ I should guess that to 
be the Something Hunt, the local hunt to whose members he has possibly given 
some surgical assistance, and which has made him a small presentabon in return." 

“Really, Watson, you excel yourself,” said Holmes, pushing back his chair and 
lighting a cigarette. "I am bound to say that in all the accounts which you have 
been so good as to give of my own small achievements you have habitually under¬ 
rated your own abilities. It may be that you are not yourself luminous, but you 
are a conductor of light Some people without possessing genius have a remarkable 
power of stimulating it. I confess, my dear fellow, that I am very much in your 
debt." 
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He had never said as much before, and I most admit that his words gave me 
keen pleasure, for I had often been piqued by his indifference to my admiration 
and to the attempts which I had made to give publicity to his methods. 1 was 
proud, too, to think that I had so far mastered his system as to apply it in a way 
which earned his approval He now took the stick from my hands and examined 
it for a few minutes with his naked eyes. Then with an expression of interest he 
laid down his cigarette, and, carrying the cane to the window, he looked over it 
again with a convex lens. 

^‘Interesting, though elementary," said he as he returned to his favourite comer 
of the settee. "There are certainly one or two indications upon the stick. It gwes 
us the basis for several deductions." \ 

“Has anything escaped me?" I asked with some self-importance. "I trust tqat 
there is nothing of consequence which I have overlooked?" 

“I am afraid, my dear Watson, that most of your conclusions were enoneou^. 
When I said that you stimulated me I meant, to be frank, that in noting your 
fallacies I was occasionally guided towards the truth. Not that you are entirely 
wrong in this instance. The man is certainly a country practitioner. And he walks 
a good deal” 

“Then I was right.” 

“To that extent." 

“But that was all" 

"No, no, my dear Watson, not all~by no means all I would suggest, for example, 
that a presentation to a doctor is more likely to come from a hospital than from a 
hunt, and that when the initials 'C.C.’ are placed before that hospital the words 
'Charing Cross’ very naturally suggest themselves.” 

“You may be right.” 

“The probability lies in that direction. And if we take this as a working hypothe¬ 
sis we have a fresh basis from which to start our construction of this unknown 
visitor." 

“Well, then, supposing that 'C.C.H.’ does stand for 'Charing Cross Hospital,’ 
what further inferences may we draw?" 

“Do none suggest themselves? You know my methods. Apply them!" 

“1 can only think of the obvious conclusion that the man has practised in town 
before going to the country,” 

“1 think that we might venture a little farther than this. Look at it in this light. 
Oh what occasion would it be most probable that such a presentation would be 
made? When would his friends unite to give him a pledge of their good will? 
Obviously at the moment when Dr. Mortimer withdrew from the service of the 
hospital in order to start in practice for himself. We know there has been a presen¬ 
tation. We believe there has been a change from a town hospital to a country 
practice. Is it, then, stretching our inference too far to say that the presentation 
was on the occasion of the change?" 

“It certainly seems probable,” 

“Now, you will observe that he could not have been on the staff of the hospital, 
since only a man well-established in a Loudon practice could hold such a position, 
and such a one would not drift into the country. What was he, then? If he was in 
the hospital and yet not on the staff he could only have been a house-surgeon or a 
hquseiphysician-little more than a senior student. And he left five years ago-the 
date is on the stick. So your grave, middle-aged family practitioner vanishes into 
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thin air, my dear Watson, and there emerges a young fdiow under thirty, amiable, 
unambitious, absent-mmded, and the possessor of a favourite dog, which I should 
descnbe roughly as being larger than a temer and smaller than a mastiff 
I laughed incredulously as Sherlock Holmes leaned back m his settee and blew 
little wavering nngs of smoke up to the ceiling 
“As to the latter part, I have no means of checking you,'’ said I, "but at least it 
IS not difficult to find out a few particulars about the man's age and professional 
career” From my small medical shelf I took down the Medical Directory and 
turned up the name There were several Mortimers, but only one who could be our 
visitor I read his record aloud 

“Mortuner, James, MRCS, 1882, Gnmpen, Dartmoor, Devon House 
surgeon, from 1882 to 1884, at Channg Cross Hospital Winner of the Jack- 
son prize for Comparative Pathology, with essay entitled ‘Is Disease a Re¬ 
version?' Conesponding member of the Svvedish Pathological Society 
Author of ‘Some Freaks of Atavism’ (Lancet^ 1882) ‘Do We Progress?' 
(Journal of Psychology, March, 1883 ) Medical Officer for the parishes of 
Gnmpen, Thorsley, and High Barrow ” 

“No mention of that local hunt, Watson,” said Holmes with a mischievous smile, 
“but a country doctor, as you very astutely observed I think that I am fairly 
justified in my inferences As to the adjectives, I said, if I remember right, amiable, 
unambitious, and absent minded It is my expenence that it is only an amiable 
man in this world who receives testimonials, only an unambitious one who aban¬ 
dons a London career for the country, and only an absent minded one who leaves 
his stick and not his visiting-card after waiting an hour in your room ” 

“And the dog?" 

“Has been in the habit of carrying this stick behind his master Bemg a heavy 
stick the dog has held it tightly by the middle, and the marks of his teeth are 
very plainly visible The dog's jaw, as shown in the space between these marks, is 
too broad in my opinion for a temer and not broad enough for a mastiff It may 
have been-yes, by Jove, it is a curly-haired spaniel" 

He had risen and paced the room as he spoke Now he halted in the recess of 
the window There was such a ring of conviction in his voice that I glanced up m 
surpnse 

“My dear fellow, how can you possibly be so sure of that?" 

“For the very simple reason that I see the dog himself on our very door step, 
and there is the nng of its owner Don't move, I beg you, Watson He is a profes¬ 
sional brother of yours, and your presence may be of assistance to me Now is the 
dramatic moment of fate, Watson, when you hear a step upon the stair which is 
walking into your life, and you know not whether for good or ill What does Dr 
James Mortimer, the man of science, ask of Sherlock Holmes, the specialist in 

crime? Come ml” y x, a j 

The appearance of our visitor was a surpnse to me, since I had expect^ a 
typical country practitioner He was a very tall, thin man, with a long nose like a 
beak, which jutted out between two keen, gray eves, set closely together and spar¬ 
kling bnghtly from behind a pair of gold nmmed glasses He was clad in a profes¬ 
sional but rather slovenly fashion, for his frock-coat was dingy and his trousers 
frayed Though young, his long back was already bowed, and he wallred with a 
foiward thrust of his head and a general an of peering benevolence As he entered 
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his eyes fell upon the stick m Holmes's hand» and he ran towards it with an ex* 
clamation of ] 0 > "I am so very glad,' said he “I was not sure whether I had left 
it here or in the Shipping Office I would not lose that stick for the world " 

''A presentation, I see,” said Holmes 
‘Tes, sir” 

“From Charing Cross Hospital? 

“From one or two friends there on the occasion of my marriage ” 

“Dear, dear, that's bad» said Holmes, shaking his head 
Dr Mortimer blinked through his glasses in mild astonishment 
“Why was it bad? . 

“Only that you have disarranged our little deductions Your marnage, you say^'i 
‘Tes, sir I married, and so left the hospital, and with it all hopes of a con¬ 
sulting practice It was necessary to make a home of my own ” 

“Come, come, we are not so far wrong, after all,' said Holmes “And now, Dr 
James Morhmer—” 

“Mister, sir, Mister—a humble M R C S' 

“And a man of precise mind, evidently ” 

“A dabbler in science, Mr Holmes, a picker up of shells on the shoies of the 
great unknown ocean I presume that it is Mr Sherlock Holmes whom 1 am 
addressing and not—” 

“No, this IS my friend Dr Watson “ 

“Glad to meet you, sir I have heard your name mentioned in connection with 
that of your friend You interest me very much, Mr Holmes I had hardly expected 
so dolichocephalic a skull or such well marked supra-oibital development Would 
you have any obiection to mv running my finger along your parietal fissure? A cast 
of your skull, sir, until the onginal is available, would be an ornament to any 
anthropological museum It is not my intention to be fulsome, but I confess that I 
covet your skull ” 

Sherlock Holmes waved our strange visitor into a chair “You are an enthusiast 

in your line of thought, I perceive, sir, as I am in mine,” said he “I observe from 

your forefinger that you make your own cigarettes Have no hesitation in lighting 
** 

one 

The man drew out paper and tobacco and twirled the one up in the other with 
surprising dexterity He had long, qutvenng fingers as agile and restless as the 
antennas of an insect 

Holmes was silent, but his little darting glances showed me the interest which 
he took in our cunous companion 

“I presume, sir,” said he at last, “that it was not merely for the purpose of 
examining my skull that you have done me the honour to call here last night and 
again to-day?” 

“No, sir, no, though I am happy to have had the opportunity of doing that as 
V ell 1 came to you, Mr Holmes, because I recognized that I am myself an un¬ 
practical man and because I am suddenly confronted with a most serious and 
extraordinary problem Recognizing, as I do, that you are the second highest ex¬ 
pert in Europe—” 

“Indeed, sirl May 1 inquire who has the honour to be the first?” asked Holmes 
with some asperity 

“To the man of preexsdiy scientific mind the work of Monsieur Bertillon must 
always appeal strongly ” 
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•Then had you not,better consult himr 
T 8aid» sir, to the precisely scientific mind But as a practical man of affairs it is 
acknowledged that you stand alone I trust sir, that I have not inadvertently—" 
‘‘Just a little,” said Holmes “I think, Dr Mortimer, you would do wisely if 
without more ado you would kindly tell me plainly what the e<act nature of the 
problem is in which >ou demand my assistance ” 


ChapU r 2 

THE CURSL OF THE BASKERV 1 LLE 3 

"I HAVE in my pocket a manuscript,” said Dr James Mortimer 
“I observed it as you entered the room,” said Holmes 
“It IS an old manuscript ” 

“Early eighteenth century, unless it is a forger> ” 

“How can you say that, sir?” 

“You have presented an inch or two of it to my examination all the time that 
you have been talking It would be a poor expert who could not give the date of a 
document within a decade or so You may possibly have read my little monograph 
upon the subject 1 put that at 1730 ' 

“The exact date is 174a ” Dr Mortimer drew it from his breast pocket ‘This 
family paper was committed to my care by Sir Charles Baskerville, whose sudden 
and tragic death some three months ago created so much excitement m Devonshire 
1 may say that I was his personal fnend as well as his medical attendant He was 
a strong minded man, sir, shrewd, practical, and as unimaginahve as 1 am myself 
Yet he took this document very seriously, and his mind was prepared for just 
such an end as did eventually overtake him ” 

Holmes stretched out his hand for the manuscript and flattened it upon his 
knee 

“You will observe, Watson, the alternative use of the long s and the short It is 
one of several indications which enabled me to fix the date ” 

I looked over his shoulder at the yellow paper and the faded senpt At the head 
was wntten “Baskerville Hall,” and below, in large, scrawling %ures “1742 ” 
“It appears to be a statement of some sort ” 

“Yes, it 1$ a statement of a certain legend which runs in the Baskerville family ” 
“But I understand that it is something more modem and practical upon which 
you wish to consult me?” 

“Most modem. A most practical, pressing matter, which must be decided within 
twenty-four hours But the manusenpt is short and is intimately connected with the 
affair With your permission I will read it to you ” 

Holmes leaned back in his chair, placed his finger tips together, and closed his 
eyes, with an air of resignation Dr Mortimer turned the manusenpt to the light 
and read in a high, cracking voice the following cunous, old world narrative 

“Of the origin of the Hound of the Baskervilles there have been many 
statements, yet as I come in a direct line from Hugo Baskerville, and as I 
had the story from my father, who also had it from his, I have set it down 
with all belief that it occurred even as is here set forth And I would have 
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you believe, my sons, that the same Justice which punishes sin may also 
most graciously forgive it, and that no ban is so heavy but that by prayer 
and repentance it may be removed Learn then from this story not to fear 
the fruits of the past, but rather to be circumspect in the future, that those 
foul passions whereby our family has suffered so grievously may not again 
be loosed to our undoing 

‘*Know then that in the time of the Great Rebellion (the history of 
which by the learned Lord C larendon I most earnestly commend to y^ur 
attenbon) this Manor of Baskerville was held by Hugo of that name, nor can 
it be gainsaid that he was a most wild, profane, and godless man This, p 
truth, his neighbours might have pardoned, seeing that saints have ncvler 
flounshed m those parts, but there was in him a eertain wanton and cruel 
humour which made his name a byword through the West It chanced that 
this Hugo came to love (if, indeed, so dark a passion may be known under 
so bright a name) the daughter of a yeoman who held lands near the Basker- 
ville estate But the young maiden, being discreet and of good repute, would 
ever avoid him, for she feared his evil name So it came to pass that one 
Michaelmas this Hugo, with five or six of his idle and wicked companions, 
stole down upon the farm and earned oft the maiden, her father and brothers 
being from home, as he well knew When they had brought her to the Hall 
the maiden was placed m an upper chamber, while Hugo and his friends 
sat down to a long carouse, as was their nightly custom Now, the poor lass 
upstairs was like to have her wits turned at the singing and shouting and 
terrible oaths which came up to her from below, for they say that the words 
used by Hugo Baskerville, when he was in wine, were such as might blast 
the man who said them At last m the stress of her fear she did that which 
might have daunted the bravest or most active man, for by the aid of the 
growth of ivy which covered (and sbll covers) the south wall she came down 
from under the eaves, and so homeward across the moor, there being three 
leagues betwixt the Hall and her father’s farm 

"It chanced that some little time later Hugo left his guests to carry food 
and dnnk~with other worse things, perchance-to his captive, and so found 
the cage empty and the bird escaped Then, as it would seem, he became 
as one that hath a devil, for, rushing down the stairs into the dining-hall, 
he sprang upon the great table, flagons and trenchers flying before him, and 
he cned aloud before all the company that he would that very night render 
his body and soul to the Powers of Evil if he might but overtake the wench 
And while the revellers stood aghast at the fury of the man, one more wicked 
or, it may be, more drunken than the rest, cn^ out that they should put the 
hounds upon her. Whereat Hugo ran from the house, crying to his grooms 
that they should saddle his mare and unkennel the pack« and giving the 
hounds a kerchief of the maid’s, he swung them to the line, and so off full 
cry in the moonlight over the moor. 

"Now, for some space the revellers stood agape, unable to understand all 
that had been done in such haste But anon their bemused wits awoke to 
the nature of the deed which was like to be done upon the moorlands 
Everything was now in an uproar, some calling for their pistols, some for 
their horses, and some for another flask of wine But at length some sense 
came back to their crazed minds, andithe whole of them, thirteen m nun> 
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ber^ took horsMuid started in pursuit The moon shone dear above them, 
and they rode swiftly abreast taking that coune which the maid must needs 
have taken if she were to reach her own home. 

*‘Thc> had gone a mile or two when they passed one of the night shep¬ 
herds upon the moorlands, and they cned to him to know if he had seen 
the hunt And the man, as the story goes, was so crazed with fear that he 
could scarce speak, but at last be said that he had indeed seen the unhappy 
maiden, with the hounds upon her track "But I have seen more than that,' 
said he, "for Hugo Baskerville passed me upon his black mare, and there 
ran mute behind him such a hound of hell as God forbid should ever be at 
my heels' So the drunken squires cursed the shepherd and rode onward But 
soon their skins turned cold, for there came a galloping across the moor, 
and the black mare, dabbled with white froth, went past with trailing bndle 
and empty saddle Then the revellers rode close together, for a great fear was 
on them, but they still followed over the moor, though each, had he been 
alone, would have been nght glad to have turned his horse's head Riding 
slowly in this fashion they came at last upon the hounds These, though 
known for their valour and their breed, were whimpenng in a cluster at the 
head of a deep dip or goyal, as we call it, upon the moor, some slmking away 
and some, with starting hackles and stanng eyes, gazing down the nairow 
valley before them 

‘The company had come to a halt, more sober men, as you may guess, 
than when they started The most of them would by no means advance, but 
three of them, the boldest, or it may be the most drunken, rode forward 
down the goyal Now, it opened into a broad space in which stood two of 
those great stones, still to be seen there, which were set by certain forgot¬ 
ten peoples m the days of old The moon was shining bnght upon the clear¬ 
ing, and there m the centre lay the unhappy maid where she had fallen, 
dead of fear and of fatigue But it was not the sight of her body, nor yet 
was It that of the body of Hugo Baskerville lying near her, which raised 
the hair upon the heads of these three dare^levil roysterers, but it was that, 
standmg over Hugo, and plucking at his throat, there stood a foul thing, a 
great, black beast, shaped like a hound, yet larger than any hound that 
ever mortal eye has rested upon And even as they looked the thing tore 
the throat out of Hugo Baskerville, on which, as it turned its blazing eyes 
and dnpping laws upon them, the three shneked with fear and rode for 
dear life, still screaming, across the moor One, it is said, died fiiat very 
night of what he had seen, and the other twain were but broken men for 
the rest of their days. 

"Such is the tale, my sons, of the coming of the hound which is said to 
have plagued the family so sorely ever since If I have set it down it is be¬ 
cause that which is clearly known hath less terror than that which is but 
hinted at and guessed Nor can it be denied that many of the family have 
been unhappy in their deaths, which have been sudden, bloody, and mysteri¬ 
ous Yet may we shelter ourselves in the infinite goodness of Providence, 
which would not forever punish the innocent beyond that third or fourth 
generation which is threatened in Holy Wnt To that Providence, my sons, I 
hereby commend you, and I counsel you by way of caution to forbear 
crossing the moor in those dark hours when the powers of evil are exalted 
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**[This from Hugo Baskerville to his sons Rodger and John, with instruc* 
tions that they say nothing thereof to their sister Elizabe^.]” 

When Dr. Mortimer had finished reading this singular nanative he pushed his 
spectacles up on his forehead and stared across at Mr. Sherlock Holmes. The latter 
yawned and tossed the end of his cigarette into the fire. 

"Well?” said he. 

"Do you not find it interesting?” 

“To a collector of fairy tales.” 

Dr. Mortimer drew a folded newspaper out of his pocket. \ 

"Now, Mr. Holmes, we will give you something a little more recent. This is pe 
Devon County Chronicle of May 14th of this year. It is a short account of the 
facts elicited at the death of Sir Charles Baskerville which occurred a few days 
before that date.” 

My friend leaned a little forward and his expression became intent. Our visitor 
readjusted his glasses and began: 

“The recent sudden death of Sir Charles Baskerville, whose name has been 
mentioned as the probable Liberal candidate for Mid-Devon at the next 
election, has cast a gloom over the county. Though Sir Charles had resided 
at Baskerville Hall for a comparatively short period his amiability of char¬ 
acter and extreme generosity had won the affection and respect of all who 
had been brought into contact with him. In these days of nouveaux riches 
it is refreshing to find a case where the scion of an old county family which 
has fallen upon evil days is able to make his own fortune and to bring it 
back with him to restore the fallen grandeur of his line. Sir Charles, as is 
well known, made large sums of money in South African speculation. More 
wise than those who go on until the wheel turns against them, he realized 
his gains and returned to England with them. It is only two years since he 
took up his residence at Baskerville Hall, and it is common talk how large 
were those schemes of reconstruction and improvement which have been 
interrupted by his death. Being himself childless, it was his openly expressed 
desire ftat the whole countryside should, within his own lifetime, profit by 
his good fortune, and many will have personal reasons for bewailing his 
untimely end. His generous donations to local and county charities have 
been frequently chronicled in these columns. 

“The circumstances connected with the death of Sir Charles cannot be 
said to have been entirely cleared up by the inquest, but at least enough 
has been done to dispose of those rumours to which local superstition has 
given rise. There is no reason whatever to suspect foul play, or to imagine 
that death could be from any but natural causes. Sir Charles was a wid¬ 
ower, and a man who may be said to have been in some ways of an eccen¬ 
tric habit of mind. In spite of his considerable wealth he was simple in his 
personal tastes, and his indoor servants at Baskerville Hall consisted of a 
married couple named Barrymore, the husband acting as butler and the wife 
as housekeeper. Their evidence, corroborated by that of several friends, 
tends to show that Sir Charles’s health has for some time been impaired, 
and points especially to some affection of the heart, manifesting itself in 
changes of colour, breathlessness, and acute attacks of nervous depression. 
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Dr James Mortimer, the fhend and medical attendant of the deceased* has 
given evidence to the same effect 

“The facts of the case are simple Sir Charles Baskerville was in the habit 
every night before going to bed of walking down the famous yew alley of 
Baskerville Hall The evidence of the Barrymores shows that this had been 
his custom On the fourth of May Sir Charles had declared his intention of 
starbng next day for London, and had ordered Barrymore to prepare his 
luggage That night he went out as usual for his nocturnal walk, in the 
course of which he was in the habit of smoking a cigar He never returned 
At twelve o’clock Barrymore, finding the hall door still open, became 
alarmed, and, lighting a lantern, went in search of his master The day had 
been wet, and Sir Charles's footmarks were easily traced down the alley 
Halfway down this walk there is a gate which leads out on to the moor 
There were indications that Sir Charles had stood for some little time here 
He then proceeded down the alley, and it was at the far end of it that his 
body Has discovered One fact which has not been explained is the state¬ 
ment of Barrymore that his maste s footpnnts altered their character from 
the time that he passed the moor gate, and that he appeared from thence 
onward to have been walking upon his toes One Murphy, a gipsy horse- 
dealer, was on the moor at no great distance at the time, but he appears 
by his own confession to have been the worse for drink He declares that 
he heard cnes but is unable to state from what direction they came No 
signs of violence were to be discovered upon Sir Charles’s person, and though 
the doctor's evidence pointed to an almost incredible facial distortion-so 
great that Dr Mortimer refused at first to believe that it was indeed his 
friend and patient who lay before him—it was explained that that is a symp¬ 
tom Hhich IS not unusual in cases of dyspnoea and death from cardiac ex¬ 
haustion This explanabon was borne out by the post mortem examinabon, 
which showed long standing organic disease, and the coroner’s )ury returned 
a veidict in accordance with the medical evidence It is well that this is $0, 
for it IS obviously of the utmost importance tliat Sii Charles’s heir should 
settle at the Hall and continue the good work which has been so sadly 
interrupted Had the prosaic finding of the coroner not finally put an end 
to the romantic stones which have been whispered in conneebon with the 
affair, it might have been difficult to find a tenant for Baskerville Hall 
It 1$ understood that the next of km is Mr Henry Baskerville, if he be still 
alive, the son of Sir Charles Baskerville’s younger brother The young man 
when last heard of was in Amenca, and inquiries are being instituted with 
a view to informing lam of his good fortune ’ 

Dr Mortimer refolded his paper and replaced it in his pocket 
“Those are the public facts, Mr Holmes, in connection with the death of Sir 
Charles Baskerville " 

"I must thank you,” said Sherlock Holmes, “for calling my attention to a case 
which certainly presents some features of interest I had observed some newspaper 
comment at the time, but I was exceedingly preoccupied by that little affair of 
the Vatican cameos, and in my anxiety to oblige the Pope 1 lost touch wuh several 
interesting English cases This article, you say, contains all the public facts^” 

“It does” 
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*Thcn let me have the pnvate ones He leaned back, put his finger-tips to¬ 
gether, and assumed his most impassive and )udiaal expression 

'*ln doing so,' said Dr Mortimer, who had begun to show signs of some strong 
emobon, "I am telling that which I have not confided to anyone My mobve for 
withholding it from the coroner's inquiry is that a man of science shrinks from 
placing himself in the public position of seeming to indorse a popular superstibon 
1 had the further motive that Baskerville Hall, as the paper says, would certainly 
remain untenanted if anything were done to increase its already rather grim 
reputabon For both these reasons I thought that I was fustified in telling rather 
less than I knew, since no practical good could result from it, but with you thpe 
IS no reason whv I should not be perfectly frank 

‘The moor is very sparsely inhabited, and those who live near each other are 
thrown very much together For this reason 1 saw a good deal of Sir Charles 
Baskerville With the excepbon of Mr Frankland, of Lafter Hall, and Mr Staple- 
ton, the naturalist, there are no other men of education within many miles Sir 
Charles was a retiring man, but the chance of his illness brought us together, and 
a community of interests in science kept us so He had brought back much scienti 
fic information from South Africa, and many a charming evening we have spent 
together discussing the comparative anatomy of the Bushman and the Hottentot 

“Within the last few months it became increasinglv plain to me that Sir Charles s 
nenous system was strained to the breaking point He had taken this legend which 
I have read you exceedingly to heart—so much so that, although he would walk in 
his own grounds, nothing would induce him to go out upon the moor at night In 
credible as it may appear to you, Mr Holmes, he was honestly convinced that a 
dreadful fate overhung his family, and certainlv the records which he was able to 
give of his ancestors were not encouraging The idea of some ghastly presence 
constantly haunted him, and on more than one occasion he has asked me whether 
I had on my medical journeys at night ever seen any strange creature or heard 
the baying of a hound The latter question he put to me several bmes, and alv^ ays 
with a voice which vibrated with excitement 

^‘1 can well remember dnving up to his house m the evening, some three weeks 
before the fatal event He chanced to be at his hall door 1 had descended from 
my gig and was standing m front of him, when 1 saw his eyes fix themselves over 
my shoulder and stare past me with an expression of the most dreadful horror I 
whisked round and had just time to catch a glimpse of something which 1 took to 
be a large black calf passing at the head of the drive So excited and alarmed was 
he that I was compelled to go down to the spot where the animal had been and 
look around for it It was gone, however, and the incident appeared to make the 
worst impression upon his mind I stayed with him all the evening, and it was on 
that occasion, to explain the emobon which he had shown, that he confided to my 
keeping that narrative which 1 read to you when first I came I menhon this small 
episode because it assumes some importance in view of the tragedy which fol 
lowed, but 1 was convinced at the bme that the matter was enbrely trivial and 
that his excitement had no justificabon 

“It was at my advice that Sir Charles was about to go to London His heart was, 
I knew, affected, and the constant anxiety in which he lived, however chimencal 
the cause of it might be, was evidently having a serious effect upon his health 
1 thought that a few months among the distracbons of town would send him back 
a new man Mr Stapleton, a mutual fnend who was much concerned at hi$ state of 
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health, was of the sauie opinion. At the last instant came this ternble catastrophe 

**00 the night of Sir Charles's death Barrymore the butler, who made the dis¬ 
covery, sent Perkins the groom on horseback to me, and as 1 was sitting up late 
I was able to reach Baskerville Hall within an hour of the event. 1 checked and 
corroborated all the facts which were mentioned at the inquest. 1 followed the 
footsteps down the yew alley, I saw the spot at the moor-gate where he seemed to 
have waited, I remarked the change in the shape of the prints after that point, I 
noted that there were no other footsteps save those of Barrymore on the soft 
gravel, and finally I carefully examined the body, which had not been touched 
unbl my amval Sir Charles lay on his face, his arms out, his fingers dug into 
the ground, and his features convulsed with some strong emotion to such an extent 
that 1 could hardly have sworn to his identity There was certainly no physical 
injury of any kind But one false statement was made by Bairymore at the inquest. 
He said that there were no traces upon the ground round the body He did not 
observe anv But I did—some little distance off, but fresh and clear.” 

“Footprints?” 

“Footpniits ” 

“A man’s or a woman's?” 

Dr Mortimer looked strangely at us for an instant, and his voice sank almost 
to a whisper as he answered 

“Mr Holmes, they were the footprints of a gigantic hound!” 


Chapter ^ 

THE PROBLEM 

I CONFESS that at these words a shudder passed through me There was a thnll in 
the doctor's voice which showed that he was himself deeply moved by tliat which 
he told us. Holmes leaned forward in his excitement and his eyes had the hard, 
dry glitter which shot from them when he was keenly interested 
“You saw this?” 

“As clearly as I see you ” 

“And you said nothing?” 

“What was the use?” 

“How was it that no one else saw it?” 

“The marks were some twenty yards from the body and no one gave them a 
thought. I don't suppose I should have done so had I not known this legend.” 
“There are many sheep-dogs on the moor?” 

“No doubt, but this was no sheep-dog.” 

“You say it was large?" 

“Enormous.” 

“But it had not approached the body?” 

“No.” 

“What sort of night was it?” 

*Damp and raw." 

“But not actually raining?” 

“No.” 

“What is the alley like?” 
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*There are two lines of old yew hedge, twelve feet high and impenetrable. The 
walk in the centre is about eight feet across 
“Is there anything between the hedges and the walk?" 

“Yes, there is a strip of grass about six feet broad on either side ” 

“1 understand that the yew hedge is penetrated at one point by a gate?" 

“Yes, the wicket gate which leads on to the moor " 

“Is there any other opening?" 

“None" ^ 

“So that to reach the yew alley one either has to come down it from the tiouse 
or else to enter it by the moor-gate?" \ 

“There is an exit through a summer-house at the far end " 

“Had Sir Charles reached this?” 

“No, he lay about fifty yards from it ” 

“Now, tell me. Dr Mortimer—and this is important-the marks which you saw 
were on the path and not on the grass?” 

“No marks could show on the grass * 

“Were they on the same side of the path as the moor gate?” 

“Yes, they were on the edge of the path on the same side as the moor gate ” 
“You interest me exceedingly Another point Was the wicket gate closed^' 
“Closed and padlocked ” 

“How high was it?” 

“About four feet high' 

“Then anyone could have got over it?” 

“Yes” 

“And what marks did you see by the wicket gate?” 

“None in particular 

“Good heaven 1 Did no one examine?" 

“Yes, I examined, myself ” 

“And found nothing*^' 

“It was all very confused Sir Charles had evidently stood there for five or ten 
minutes ” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Because the ash had twice dropped from his cigar ” 

“ExcellentI This is a colleague, Watson, after our own heart But the marks?” 
“He had left his own marks all over that small patch of gravel I could discern 
no others ” 

Sherlock Holmes struck his hand against his knee with an impatient gesture 
“If I had only been there!' he cned “It is evidently a case of extraordinary 
interest, and one which presented immense opportunities to the scientific ex 
pert That gravel page upon which 1 might have read so much has been long ere 
this smudged by the ram and defaced by the clogs of cunous peasants Oh, Dr 
Mortimer, Dr Mortimer, to think that you should not have called me ml You 
have indeed much to answer for ” 

“1 could not call you in, Mr Holmes, without disclosing these facts to the 
world, and I have already given my reasons for not wishing to do so Besides, 
besides—” 

“Why do you hesitate?” 

“There is a realm in which the most acute and most expenenced of detectives 
IS helpless ” 
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*You mean that the thing is supernatural?’* 

“I did not positively say so ” 

“No, but you evidently think it ” 

“Since the tragedy, Mr Holmes, there have come to my ears several incidents 
which are hard to reconcile with the settled order of Nature ” 

“For example?” 

“I find that before the terrible event occurred several people had seen a creature 
upon the moor which corresponds with this Baskerville demon, and which could 
not possibly be any animal known to science They all agreed that it was a huge 
cieature, luminous, ghastly, and spectral I have cross-examined these men, one of 
them a hard headed countryman, one a tamer, and one a moorland farmer, who 
all tell the same story of this dreadful apparibon, exactly corresponding to the 
hell hound of the legend I assure you that there is a reign of tenor in the district, 
and that it is a hardy man who will cross the moor at night ” 

“And you, a tiamed man of science, believe it to be supernatural? 

“I do not know what to believe ” 

Holmes shrugged his shoulders 

"I have hitherto confined my investigations to this world,” said he “In a modest 
way 1 have combated evil, but to take on the Father of Fvil himself would, perhaps, 
be too ambitious a task Yet you must admit that the footmark is material ” 

“The original hound was material enough to tug a man’s throat out, and yet he 
was diabolical as well ” 

“I see that you have quite gone over to the supematuralists But now, Dr 
Mortimer, tell me this If you hold these views, why have >ou come to consult me 
at all? You tell me in the same breath that it is useless to investigate Sir Charles s 
death, and that you desire me to do it ” 

“I did not say that I desired you to do it ” 

“Flien, how can I assist you?’ 

“By advising me as to what 1 should do with Sir Henry Baskerville, who amves 
at Waterloo Station”-Dr. Mortimer looked at his watch-“m exactly one hour and 
a quarter ” 

“He being the heir?” 

“Yes On the death of Sir Charles we inquired for this young gentleman and 
found that he had been farming in Canada From the accounts which have reached 
u< be IS an excellent fellow m every way I speak now not as a medical man but as 
a trustee and executor of Sir Chailcs’s will ” 

“There is no other claimant, I presume?” 

“None The only other kinsman whom we have been able to trace was Rodger 
Baskerville, the youngest of three brothers of whom poor Sir Charles was the elder 
The second brother, who died young, is the father of this lad Henry The third, 
Rodger, was the black sheep of the family He came of the old masterful Baskerville 
strain and was the very image, they tell me, of the family picture of old Hugo 
He made England too hot to hold him, fled to Central America, and died th^e 
in 1876 of yellow fever Henry is the last of the Baskervilles In one hour and five 
minutes I meet him at Waterloo Station I have had a wire that he amved at 
Southampton this mormng. Now, Mr Holmes, what would you advise me to do 
with him?” 

“Why should he not go to the home of his fathers?” « , « u 

“It seems natural, does it not? And yet, consider that every Baskerville who 
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goes there meets with an evil fate I fed sure that if Sir Charles could have spoken 
with me before his death he would have warned me against bnnging this, the 
last of the old race, and the heir to great wealth, to that deadly place And yet 
it cannot be denied that the prosperity of the whole poor, bleak countryside 
depends upon his presence. All the good work which has been done by Sir Charles 
will crash to the ground if there is no tenant of the Hall. I fear lest I should be 
swayed too much by my own obvious interest in the matter, and that is why I 
bnng the case before you and ask for your advice.” i 

Holmes considered for a little bme \ 

‘"Put into plain words, the matter is this,” said he ""In your opinion there is 
a diabolical agency which makes Dartmoor an unsafe abode for a Baskerville- 
that IS your opinion?” 

^‘At least 1 might go the length of saying that there is some evidence that this 
may be so ” 

“Exactly But surely, if your supernatural theory be correct, it could work the 
young man evil in London as easily as in Devonshire A devil with merely local 
powers like a parish vestry would be too inconceivable a thing ” 

“You put the matter more flippantly, Mr Holmes, than you would probably do 
if you were brought into personal contact with these things Your advice, then, 
as I understand it, is that the young man will be as safe in Devonshire as in 
London He comes in fifty minutes What would you recommend^” 

“I recommend, sir, that you take a cab, call off your spaniel who is scratching 
at my front door, and proceed to Waterloo to meet Sir Henry Baskerville ” 

“And then?” 

"‘And then you will say nothing to him at all until I have made up my mind about 
the matter.” 

“How long will it take you to make up your mind^” , 

“Twenty-four hours At ten o'clock to-morrow. Dr Mortimer, I will be much 
obliged to you if you will call upon me here, and it will be of help to me in my 
plans for the future if you will bring Sir Henry Baskerville with you ” 

“I will do so, Mr Holmes ” He scribbled the appointment on his shirt-cuff and 
burned oft in his strange, peering, absent-minded fashion. Holmes stopped him at 
the head of the stair 

“Only one more question. Dr. Mortimer You say that before Sir Charles 
Baskerville's death several people saw this apparition upon the moot?” 

“Three people did ” 

“Did any see it after?” 

“I have not heard of any ” 

“Thank you Good-moming ” 

Holmes returned to his seat with that quiet look of inward satisfaction which 
meant that he had a congenial task before him 
“Going out, Watson?” 

“Unless I can help you ” 

“No, my dear fellow, it is at the hour of action that I turn to you for aid But 
this IS splendid, really unique from some points of view. When you pass Bradlev's, 
would you ask him to send up a pound of the strongest shag totecco? Thank you 
It would be as well if you could make it convenient not to return before evening 
Then I should be very glad to compare impressions as to this most interesting 
problem which has been submitted to us this morning ” 
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I knew that seclusion and solitude were very necessary for my friend in those 
hours of intense mental concentration during which he weighed every particle of 
evidence, constructed alternative theories, balanced one against the other, and made 
up his mind as to which points were essential and which immaterial I therefore 
spent the day at my club and did not return to Bakei Street until evening It was 
ncarh nine o clock when I found mvself in the sitting room once more 
My first impression as I opened the door v^as that a fire hid broken out, for 
th( room was so filled with smoke that the light of the lamp upon the tabic was 
blurred by it As I entered, however, my fears were set at rest, for it was the acrid 
fumes of strong coarse tobacco which took me by the throat and set me coughing 
1 hrough the haze 1 had a vague vision of Holmes m his dressing gown coiled up in 
an armchair with his black clay pipe between his lips Several rolls of paper lay 
around him 

“Caught cold, Watson?* said he 
“No, it*s this poisonous atmosphere ** 

‘ I suppose it IS pretty thick, now that you mention it ” 

“Thick! It is intolerable ” 

‘Open the window, then! You have been at your club all dav, I percCiVe ” 

“My dear Holmes!” 

“Am I right’* 

C crtainlv, but how— ?** 

H( laughed at my bewildered expression 

‘There is a delightful freshness about you, Watson, which makes it a pleasure 
to exercise any small powers which 1 possess at vour expense A gentleman goes 
forth on a showery and miry day He returns immaculate in the evening with the 
gloss still on Ills hat and his boots He has been a fixture therefore all day He is 
not a man with intimate fnends Where, then, could he have been’ Is it not ob 

vious? 

V^ell, it is rather obvious ** 

“The world is full of obsious things which nobody b\ any chance ever observes 
Where do you think that I have been?** 

“A fixture also *' 

“On the contrary, I have been to Devonshire ** 

“In spirit?** 

‘Fxactly My body has remained in this armchair and has, I regret to observe, 
consumed in my absence two large pots of coffee and an incredible amount of 
tobacco After you left I sent down to Stamford's for the Ordnance map of this 
portion of the moor, and my spirit has hovered over it all da> I flatter mysdf that 
1 could find my way about ** 

“A large scale map, I presume?** 

“Very large** He unrolled one seebon and held it over his knee “Here you 
have the particular district which concerns us That is Baskerville Hall in the 
middle*' 

“With a wood round it?” 

“Exactly I fancy the yew alley, though not marked under that name, must 
stretch along this line, with the moor, as you perceive, upon the nght of it *rhis 
small clump of buildings here is the hamlet of Gnmpen, where our friend Dr 
Mortimer has his headquarters Within a radius of five miles there are, as you 
see, only a very few scattered dwellings Here is Lafter Hall, which was mentioned 
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in the nanative. There is a house indicated here which may be the residence of the 
naturalist—Stapleton, if I remember right, was his name. Here are two moorland 
farmhouses, High Tor and Foulmire. Then fourteen miles away the great convict 
prison of Princetown. Between and around these scattered points extends the 
desolate, lifeless moor. This, then, is the stage upon which tragedy has been played, 
and upon which we may help to play it again.'* 

"It must be a wild place.” 

"Yes, the setting is a worthy one. If the devil did desire to have a hand ii^ the 
affairs of men—” 

"Then you are yourself inclining to the supernatural explanation.” 

"The devil’s agents may be of flesh and blood, may they not? There are ^wo 
questions waiting for us at the outset. The one is whether any crime has been 
committed at all; the second is, what is the crime and how was it committed? 
Of coune, if Dr. Mortimer’s surmise should be correct, and we are deahng with 
forces outside the ordinary laws of Nature, there is an end of our investigation. 
But we are bound to exhaust all other hypotheses before falling back upon this 
one. I think we’ll shut that window again, if you don’t mind. It is a singular thing, 
but I find that a concentrated atmosphere helps a concentration of thought. I have 
not pushed it to the length of getting into a box to think, but that is the logical 
outcome of my convictions. Have you turned the case over in your mind?” 

"Yes, I have thought a good de^ of it in the course of the day." 

"What do you make of it?” 

"It is very bewildenng.” 

"It has certainly a character of its own. There are points of disbnction about 
it. That change in the footprints, for example. What do you make of that?” 

"Mortimer said that the man had walked on tiptoe down that portion of the 
alley.” 

"He only repeated what some fool had said at the inquest. Why should a man 
walk on tiptoe down the alley?” 

"What then?” 

"He was running, Watson—running desperately, running for his life, running 
until he burst his heart and fell dead upon his face.” 

"Running from what?” 

"There lies our problem. There are indications that the man was crazed with 
fear before ever he began to run.” 

"How can you say that?” 

"I am presuming that the cause of his fears came to him across the moor. If 
that were so, and it seems most probable, only a man who had lost his wits would 
have run from the house instead of towards it. If the gipsy’s evidence may be taken 
as true, he ran with cnes for help in the direction where help was least likely to 
be. Then, again, whom was he waiting for that night, and why was he waiting for 
him in the yew alley rather than in his own house?** 

"You think that he was waiting for someone?” 

"The man was dderly and infirm. We can understand his taking an evening 
stroll, but the ground was damp and the night inclement. Is it natural that he 
should stand for five or ten minutes, as Or. Mortimer, with more practical sense 
than I should have given him credit for, deduced from the cigar ash?” 

"But he went out every evening.” 

"I think it unlikely that he waited at the moor«gate every evening. On the 
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contrary^ the evidence la that he avoided the moor That night he waited there It 
was the night before he made his departure for London The thing takes shape, 
Watson It becomes coherent Might I ask you to hand me my violin, and we will 
postpone all further thought upon this business until we have had the advantage of 
meeting Dr Mortimer and Sir Henry Baskerville in the morning ” 


Chapter 4 

SIR HENRY BASKERVILLE 

Our breakfast table was cleared early, and Holmes waited in his dressing-gown for 
the promised interview Our clients were punctual to their appointment, for the 
clock had just struck ten when Dr Mortimer was shown up, followed by the young 
baronet TTie latter was a small, alert dark-eyed man about thirty years of age, very 
sturdily built, with thick black eyebrows and a strong, pugnacious face He wore a 
mddy tinted tweed suit and had the weatherbeaten appearance of one who has 
spent most of his time in the open air, and yet there was something in his steady 
eye and the quiet assurance of his bearing which indicated the gentleman 
‘This 1$ Sir Henry Baskerville,” said Dr Mortimer 

"Why, yes,” said he, “and the strange thing is, Mr Sherlock Holmes, that if my 
friend here had not proposed coming round to you this morning I should have 
come on my own account I understand that you think out little puzzles, and Fve 
had one this morning which wants more thinking out than I am able to give it ” 
“Pray take a seat. Sir Henry Do I understand you to say that you have yourself 
had some remarkable experience since you amved in London?” 

"Nothing of much importance, Mr Holmes Only a joke, as like as not It was 
this letter, if you can call it a letter, which reached me this morning ” 

He laid an envelope upon the table, and we all bent over it It was of common 
quality, grayish in colour The address, “Sir Henry Baskerville, Northumberland 
Hotel,” was printed m rough characters, the post mark "Charing Cross,” and the 
date of posting the preceding evening 

“Who knew that you were going to the Northumberland Hotel?” asked Holmes, 
glancing keenly across at our visitor 

“No one could have known We only decided after I met Dr Mortimer 
“But Dr Mortimer was no doubt already stopping there? 

“No, I had been staying with a fnend ” said the doctor “There was no possible 
indicabon that we intended to go to this hotel ” » * 

“Huml Someone seems to be very deeply interested in your movements Out of 
the envelope he took a half-sheet of foolscap paper folded into four This he 
opened and spread flat upon the table Across the middle of it a single sentence 
had been formed by the expedient of pasting pnnted words upon it It ran 

As you value your life or your reason keep away from the moor. 

The word “moor” only was printed in ink »* i 1.1, 

“Now,” said Sir Henry Baskerville, “perhaps you will tell me, Mr Holmes, what 
in thunder is the meaning of that, and who it is that takes so much interest in my 
affairs?” 
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""What do yoa make of it» Dr. Mortimer? You must allow that there is nothing 
supernatural about this, at any rate?" 

""No, sir, but it might very well come from someone who was convinced that the 
business is supernatural." 

"What business?" asked Sir Henry sharply "It seems to me that all you gentle¬ 
men know a great deal more than 1 do about my own affairs " 

"You shall share our knowledge before you leave this room, Sir Henry 1 promise 
you that," said Sherlock Holmes "We will confine ourselves for the present \;\(ith 
your permission to this very interesting document, which must have been put to¬ 
gether and posted yesterday evening Have you yesterday's Times, Watson?" \ 

"It IS here in the comer " ' 

"Might I trouble you for it—the inside page, please, with the leading articles?" 
He glanced swiftly over it, mnning his eyes up and down the columns "Capital 
article this on free trade. Permit me to give you an extract from it. 

"You may be ca)oled into imagining that your own special trade or your 
own indus^ will be encouraged by a protective tanfi, but it stands to 
reason that such legislation must in the long run keep away wealth from the 
country, dimmish the value of our imports, and lower the general conditions 
of life in this island 

What do you think of that, Watson?” cned Holmes in high glee, rubbing his hands 
together with satisfaction. "Don't you think that is an admirable sentiment^” 

Dr. Mortimer looked at Holmes with an air of professional interest, and Sir 
Henry Baskerville turned a pair of puzzled dark eyes upon me 
"I don't know much about the tariff and things of that kind," said he, "but it 
seems to me we've got a bit off the trail so far as that note is concerned " 

"On the contrary, I think we are particularly hot upon the trail, Sir Henry 
Watson here knows more about my methods than you do, but I fear that even he 
has not quite grasped the significance of this sentence " 

"No, I confess that I see no connection " 

"And yet, my dear Watson, there is so very close a connechon that the one is 
extracted out of the other. ‘You,' ‘your,' ‘your,' ‘life,' ‘reason,' ‘value,' ‘keep away,' 
‘from the.' Don't you see now whence these words We been taken?” 

"By thunder, you're nghtl Well, if that isn't smart!" cned Sir Henry 
"If any possible doubt remamed it is settled by the fact that 'keep away' and 
‘from the' are cut out m one piece." 

"Well, now—so it isl” 

"Really, Mr. Holmes, this exceeds anything which I could have imagined," said 
Dr Mortimer, gazing at my fnend in amazement. "1 could understand anyone 
saymg that the words were from a newspaper; but that you should name which, 
and add that it came from the leading article, is really one of the most remarkable 
things which I have ever known. How did you do it?" 

"I presume. Doctor, that you could tdl the skull of a negro from that of an 
Esquimau?" 

“Most certainly " 

"But how?" 

"Because that is my special hobby. The differences arc obvious. The supra-orbital 
crest, the facial angle, the maxillary curve, the— 

"But this is my special hobby, and the differences are equally obvious. There is 
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as much difiEeience t# my eyes between the leaded bourgeois type of a Times 
article and the slovenly print of an evening half-penny paper as there could be 
between your negro and your Esquimau. The detection of types is one of the most 
elementary branches of knowledge to the special expert in cnme, though I confess 
that once when 1 was very young I confused the Leeds Mercury with the Western 
Morning News. But a Times leader is entirely distinctive, and these words could 
have been taken from nothing else. As it was done yesterday the strong probability 
was that we should find the words in yesterday's issue.” 

"So far as I can follow you, then, Mr. Holmes,” said Sir Henry Baskerville, "some¬ 
one cut out this message with a scissors—” 

"Nail-scissors,” said Holmes. "You can see that it was a very short-bladed scis¬ 
sors, since the cutter had to take two snips over 'keep away.* ” 

"That is so. Someone, then, cut out the message with a pair of short-bladed 
scissors, pasted it with paste—” 

"Gum,” said Holmes. 

"With gum on to the paper. But I want to know why the word ‘moor* should 
have been written?" 

"Because he could not find it in print. The other words were all simple and 
might be found in any issue, but ‘moor* would be less common.” 

“Why, of course, that would explain it. Have you read anything else in this 
message, Mr. Holmes?” 

"There are one or two indications, and yet the utmost pains have been taken to 
remove all clues. The address, you observe, is printed in rough characters. But the 
Times is a paper which is seldom found in any hands but those of the highly 
educated. We may take it, therefore, that the letter was composed by an educated 
man who wished to pose as an uneducated one, and his effort to conceal his own 
writing suggests that that writing might be known, or come to be known, by 
you. Again, you will observe that the words are not gummed on in an accurate 
line, but that some are much higher than others. ‘Life,* for example, is quite out 
of its proper place. That may point to carelessness or it may point to agitation 
and hurry upon the part of the cutter. On the whole I incline to the latter view, 
since the matter was evidently important, and it is unlikely that the composer of 
such a letter would be careless. If he were in a hurry it opens up the interesting 
question why he should be in a hurry, since any letter posted up to early morning 
would reach Sir Henry before he would leave his hotel. Did the composer fear an 
interruption—and from whom?” 

“We are coming now rather into the region of guesswork,” said Dr. Mortimer. 

"Say, rather, into the region where we balance probabilities and choose the most 
likely. It is the scientific use of the imagination, but we have always some material 
basis on which to start our speculation. Now, you would call it a guess, no doubt, 
but I am almost certain that this address has been written in a hotel.” 

"How in the world can you say that?” 

"If you examine it carefully you will see that both the pen and the ink have 
given the writer trouble. The pen has spluttered twice in a single word and has 
run dry three times in a short address, showing that there was very little ink in the 
bottle. Now, a private pen or ink-bottle is seldom allowed to be in such a state, 
and the combination of the two must be quite rare. But you know the hotel ink 
and the hotd pen, where it is rare to get anything else. Yes, I have very little 
hesitation in saying that could we examine the waste-paper baskets of the hotels 
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around Cfaanng Cross until we found the remains of the mutilated Timas leader we 
could lay our hands straight upon the person who sent this singular message 
Halloa^ Halloal What’s this?” 

He was carefully examining the foolscap, upon which the words were pasted, 
holding it only an inch or two from his eyes 

“Well?” 

“Nothing,” said he, throwing it down “It is a blank half-sheet of paper, withcmt 
even a water-mark upon it 1 think we have drawn as much as we can bom this 
cunous letter, and now. Sir Henry, has anything else of interest happened to yiu 
since you have been m London?” 

“Why, no, Mr Holmes I think not ” 

“You have not observed anyone follow or watch you?” 

“I seem to have walked nght into the thick of a dime novel,” said our visitor. 
“Why in thunder should anyone follow or watch me?” 

“We are coming to that You have nothing else to report to us before we go into 
this matter?” 

“Well, it depends upon what you think worth reporhng ” 

“I think anything out of the ordinary routine of life well worth reporting” 

Sir Henry smiled 

“I don’t know much of British life yet, for I have spent nearly all my time in 
the States and m Canada But I hope that to lose one of your boots is not part of 
the ordinary routine of life over here ” 

“You have lost one of your boots?” 

“My dear sir,” cned Dr Mortimer, “it is only mislaid You will find it when 
you return to the hotel What is the use of troubling Mr Holmes with trifles of 
this kind?” 

“Well, he asked me for anything outside the ordinary routine ” 

“Exactly,” said Holmes, “however foolish the incident may seem. You have lost 
one of your boots, you say?” 

“Wdl, mislaid it, anyhow. I put them both outside my door last night, and 
there was only one m the morning 1 could get no sense out of the chap who cleans 
them The worst of it is that I only bought the pair last night in the Strand, 
and I have never had them on ” 

“If you have never worn them, why did you put them out to be cleaned?” 

“They were tan boots and had never be^ varnished That was why I put them 
out” 

“Then I understand that on your amval in London yesterday you went out at 
once and bought a pair of boots?” 

“I did a good deal of shopping Dr. Mortimer here went round with me You 
see, if I am to be squire down there I must dress the part, and it may be that I 
have got a little careless in my ways out West. Among other things I bought these 
brown boots—gave six dollars for them—and had one stolen before ever I had them 
on my feet.” 

“It seems a singularly usdess thing to steal,” said Sherlock Holmes. “I confess 
that I share Dr. Mortimer’s behef that it will not be long before the missing boot is 
found ” 

“And, now, gentlemen,” said the baronet with decision, “it seems to me that I 
have spoken quite enough about the little that I know. It is tune that you kept 
your promise and gave me a full account of what we are all driving at ” 
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"Your request is »i»‘Veiy reasonable one" Holmes answered. "Dr. Mortimer, I 
think you could not do better than to tell your story as you told it to us." 

Thus encouraged, our scientific friend drew his papers from his pocket and 
presented the whole case as he had done upon the morning before. Sir Henry 
Baskerville listened with the deepest attention and with an occasional exclamation 
of surprise. 

"Well, I seem to have come into an inheritance with a vengeance," said he 
when the long narrative was finished. "Of course, Tve heard of the hound ever 
since I was in the nursery. It's the pet story of the family, though I never thought 
of taking it senously before. But as to my uncle's death-well, it all seems boiling 
up in my head, and I can't get it clear yet. You don't seem quite to have made up 
your mind whether it's a case for a policeman or a clergyman." 

"Precisely." 

"And now there's this affair of the letter to me at the hotd. I suppose that fits 
into its place," 

"It seems to show that someone knows more than we do about what goes on 
upon the moor,” said Dr. Mortimer. 

"And also," said Holmes, "that someone is not ill-disposed towards you, since 
they warn you of danger.” 

"Or it may be that they wish, for their own purposes, to scare me away.” 

"Well, of course, that is possible also. I am very much indebted to you. Dr. 
Mortimer, for introducing me to a problem which presents several interesting 
alternatives. But the pracbcal point which we now have to decide. Sir Henry, is 
whether it is or is not advisable for you to go to Baskerville Hall." 

"Why should I not go?” 

"There seems to be danger.” 

"Do you mean danger from this family fiend or do you mean danger from hu¬ 
man beings?” 

"Well, that IS what we have to find out." 

"Whichever it is, my answer is fixed. There is no devil in hell, Mr. Holmes, and 
there is no man upon earth who can prevent me from going to the home of my 
own people, and you may take that to be my final answer.” His dark brows knitted 
and his face flushed to a dusky red as he spoke. It was evident that the fiery temper 
of the Baskervillcs was not extinct in this their last representative, “Meanwhile," 
said he, "I have hardly had time to think over all that you have told me. It's a big 
thing for a man to have to understand and to decide at one sitting. I should like 
to have a quiet hour by myself to make up my mind. Now, look here, Mr. Holmes, 
it's half-past eleven now and I am going back nght away to my hotel. Suppose you 
and your friend. Dr. Watson, come round and lunch with us at two. I'll be able 
to tell you more clearly then how this thing strikes me." 

"Is that convenient to you, Watson?” 

"Perfectly." 

"Then you may expect us. Shall I have a cab called?" 

"I'd prrfer to walk, for this affair has flurried me rather." 

"I'll join you in a walk, with pleasure," said his companion. 

"Then we meet again at two o'clock. Au revoir, and good-momingl” 

We heard the steps of our visitors descend the stair and the bang of the front 
door. In an instant Holmes had changed from the languid dreamer to the man of 
action. 
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Tour hat and boots» Watson, quick! Not a moment to lose^ He rushed into 
his room in his dressing-gown and was back again in a few seconds in a frock-coat. 
We hurried together down the stairs and into the street. Dr. Mortimer and 
Baskerville were still visible about two hundred yards ahead of us in the direction 
of Oxford Street. 

“Shall I run on and stop them?” 

“Not fox the world, my dear Watson. I am perfectly satisfied with your com¬ 
pany if you will tolerate mine. Our friends are wise, for it is certainly a very tine 
morning for a walk.” \ 

He quickened his pace until we had decreased the distance which divided us W 
about half. Then, still keeping a hundred yards behind, we followed into Oxford 
Street and so down Regent Street. Once our fnends stopped and stared into a shop 
window, upon which Holmes did the same. An mstant afterwards he gave a little 
cry of satisfaction, and, following the direction of his eager eyes, I saw that a 
hansom cab with a man inside which had halted on the other side of the street 
was now proceeding slowly onward again. 

“There’s our man, Watson! Come along! Well have a good look at him, if we 
can do no more.” 

At that instant 1 was aware of a bushy black beard and a pair of piercing eyes 
turned upon us through the side window of the cab. Instantly the trapdoor at 
the top flew up, something was screamed to the driver, and the cab flew madly oS 
down Regent Street. Holmes looked eagerly round for another, but no empty one 
was in sight. Then he dashed in wild pursuit amid the stream of the traCBc, but the 
start was too great, and already the cab was out of sight. 

‘There now!” said Holmes bitterly as he emerged panting and white with vexa¬ 
tion from the tide of vehicles. “Was ever such bad luck and such bad management, 
too? Watson, Watson, if you are an hon^t man you will record this also and set it 
against my successes!” 

“Who was the man?” 

“I have not an idea.” 

“A spy?” 

“Well, it was evident from what we have heard that Baskerville has been very 
closely shadowed by someone since he has been in town. How else could it be 
known so quickly that it was the Northumberland Hotel which he had chosen? If 
they had follow^ him the first day I argued that they would follow him also the 
second. You may have observed Aat I twice strolled over to the window while 
Dr. Mortimer was reading his l^end.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

T was looking out for loiterers in the street, but I saw none. We are dealing with 
a clever man, Watson. This matter cuts very deep, and though I have not finally 
made up my mind whether it is a benevolent or a malevolent agency which is in 
touch with us, I am conscious always of power and design. When our friends left 
I at once followed them in the hopes of marking down their invisible attendant. 
So wily was he that he had not trusted himself upon foot, but he had availed him¬ 
self of a cab so that he could loiter behind or (toh past them and so escape their 
notice. His method had the additional advantage that if they were to take a cab he 
was all ready to follow them. It has, however, one obvious disadvantage.” 

”It puts him in the power of the cabman.” 

TExacfly.” 
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•What a pity we did not get the numberl"' 

“My dear Watson> clumsy as I have been» you surely do not seriously imagine 
that I neglected to get the number? No. 2704 is our man But that is no use to us 
for the moment" 

“I fail to see how you could have done more “ 

"On observing the cab I should have instantly turned and walked in the other 
direction 1 should then at my leisure have hired a second cab and followed the 
first at a respectful distance, or, better still, have dnven to the Northumberland 
Hotel and waited there When our unknown had followed Baskerville home we 
should have had the opportunity of playing his own game upon himself and seeing 
where he made for As it is, by an indiscreet eagerness which was taken advan¬ 
tage of with extraordinary quickness and energy by our opponent, we have be¬ 
trayed ourselves and lost our man ” 

We had been sauntering slowly down Regent Street during this conversation, 
and Dr Mortimer, with his companion, had long vanished in front of us 

"There is no object in our following them,” said Holmes "The shadow has de¬ 
parted and will not return We must see what further cards we have in our hands 
and play them with decision Could you swear to that man's face within the cab?” 

"I could swear only to the beard ” 

"And so could l~from which 1 gather that in all probability it was a false one 
A clever man upon so delicate an errand has no use for a beard save to conceal his 
features Come in here, Watson!” 

He turned into one of the district messenger offices, where he was warmly 
greeted by the manager 

"Ah, Wilson, I see you have not forgotten the little case in which I had the good 
fortune to help you?” 

"No, sir, indeed I have not You saved my good name, and perhaps my life ” 

"My dear fellow, you exaggerate I have some recollection, Wilson, that you had 
among your boys a lad named Cartwright, who showed some ability during the 
investigation ” 

“Yes, sir, he is still with us ” 

“Could you ring him up?—thank you! And I should be glad to have change of 
this five-pound note ” 

A lad of fourteen, with a bright, keen face, had obeyed the summons of the 
manager He stood now gazing with great reverence at the famous detective 

"Let me have the Hotel Directory,” said Holmes "Thank you! Now, Cartwright, 
there are the names of twenty-three hoteb here, all m the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Channg Cross Do you sec?” 

"Yes, sir” 

“You will visit each of these in turn ” 

“Yes, sir” 

“You will begin in each case by giving the oubide porter one shilling Here are 
twenty-three shillings ” 

“Yes, sir” 

“You will tell him that you want to see the waste-paper of yesterday You will 
wy that an important telegram has miscamed and that you are looking for it You 
understand?” 

“Yes, sir” 

“But what you are really looking for is the centre page of the Times with some 
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holes cut in it with scissors Here is a copy of the Times. It is this page. Yo j could 
easily recognize it, could you not?” 

"Yes, sir” 

"In each case the outside porter will send for the hall porter, to whom also you 
will give a shilling Here are twenty-three shillings You will then learn in possibly 
twenty cases out of the twenty-three that the waste of the day before has been 
burned or removed In the three other cases you will be shown a heap of paf^r 
and you will look for this page of the Times among it The odds are enormously 
against your finding it There are ten shillings over in case of emergencies iJet 
me have a report by wire at Baker Street before evening And now, Watson, \t 
only remains for us to find out by wire the identity of the cabman, No 2704, 
and then we will drop into one of the Bond Street pxture gallenes and fill m the 
bme until we are due at the hotel ” 


Chapter 5 

THREE BROKEN THREADS 

Sherlock Holmes had, in a very remarkable degree, the power of detaching his 
mind at will For two hours the strange business in which we had been involved 
appeared to be forgotten, and he was entirely absorbed in the pictures of the 
m^em Belgian masters He would talk of nothing but art, of which he had the 
crudest ideas, from our leaving the gallery until we found ourselves at the North¬ 
umberland Hotel 

"Sir Henry Baskerville is upstain expecting you,” said the clerk "He asked me 
to show you up at once when you came ” 

"Have you any objection to my looking at your register?” said Holmes 
"Not m the least ” 

The book showed that two names had been added after that of Baskerville One 
was Theophilus Johnson and family, of Newcastle, the other Mrs Oldmore and 
maid, of High Lodge, Alton. 

"Surely that must be the same Johnson whom I used to know,” said Holmes 
to the porter "A lawyer, is he not, gray-headed, and walks with a limp?” 

"No, sir, this IS Mr Johnson, the coal-owner, a very active gentleman, not older 
than yourself ” 

"Surely you are mistaken about his trade?” 

"No, sir! he has used this hotel for many years, and he is very well known to us ” 
"Ah, that settles it Mrs Oldmore, too, I seem to remember the name Excuse 
my cunosity, but often in calling upon one fnend one finds another ” 

"She IS an invalid lady, sir Her husband was once mayor of Gloucester. She 
always comes to us when she 1$ in town ” 

"Tliank you, I am afraid I cannot claim her acquaintance We have established 
a most important fact by these questions, Watson,” he continued in a low voice 
as we went upstairs toge&er. "We know now that the people who are so interested 
m our fnend have not settled down in his own hotel That means that while they 
are, as we have seen, very anxious to watch him, they are equally anxious that 
he should not see them Now, this is a most suggestive fact ” 

*What does it suggest?” 
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“It suggests-halloa, my dear fellow, what on earth is the matter?" 

As we came round the top of the stairs we had run up against Sir Henry Basher- 
\ille himself His face was flushed with anger, and he held an old and dusty boot 
in one of his hands So furious was he that he was hardly articulate, and when he 
did speak it was in a much broader and more Western dialect than any which we 
had heard from him in the morning 

"Seems to me they are playing me for a sucker in this hotel," he cned "Thcyll 
find they've started in to monkey with the wrong man unless they are careful By 
thunder, if that chap can't find my missing boot there will be trouble I can take 
a loke with the best, Mr Holmes, but they've got a bit over the mark this time ” 
“Still looking for your boot?" 

“Yes, sir, and mean to find it" 

“But, surely, you said that it was a new brown boot?' 

“So it was, sir And now it's an old black one " 

“What! you don t mean to say—?” 

“That's |ust what I do mean to say I only had three pairs in the world—the new 
brown, the old black, and the patent leathers, which I am wearing Last night they 
took one of my brown ones, and to-day they have sneaked one of the black Well, 
have you got it^ Speak out, man, and don't stand staring!' 

An agitated German waiter had appeared upon the scene 
“No, sir I have made inquiry all over the hotel, but I can hear no word of it" 
“Well, either that boot comes back before sundown or I'll see the manager and 
tell him that I go right straight out of this hotel" 

“It shall be found, sir-I promise you that if you will have a little patience it will 
be found " 

“Mind It IS, for it's the last thing of mine that I'll lose in this den of thieves 
Well, well, Mr Holmes, you'll excuse my troubling you about such a tnfle—" 
“I think It s well worth troubling about" 

“Why you look very serious over it ' 

“How do you explain it^" 

“I |ust don't attempt to explain it It seems the very maddest, queerest thing 
that ever happened to me " 

‘The queerest perhaps—" said Holmes thoughtfully 
“What do you make of it yourself?" 

"Well, I don't profess to understand it yet This case of yours is very complex, 
Sir Henry When taken in conjunction with your uncle's death I am not sure that 
of all the five hundred cases of capital importance which 1 have handled there is 
one which cuts so deep But we hold several threads m our hands, and the odds 
are that one or other of them guides us to the truth We may waste time in follow¬ 
ing the wrong one, but sooner or later we must come upon the right 
We had a pleasant luncheon in which little was said of the business which had 
brought us together It was in the private sitting-room to which we afterwards re 
paired that Holmes asked Baskcrvillc what were his intentions 
"To go to Baskerville Hall " 

“And when?' 

“At the end of the week " 

“On the whole," said Holmes, “I think that your decision is a wise one I have 
ample evidence that you arc being dogged in London, and amid the millions of this 
flmat city it is difficult to discover who these people are or what their object can be 
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If their mtenbons are evil they might do you a mischief, and we should be power¬ 
less to prevent it You did not know, D’' Moxtimer, that you were follow^ this 
morning from my house?” 

Dr Mortimer started violently 
“Followed! By whom?” 

“That, unfortunately, is what I cannot tell you Have you among your neigh¬ 
bours or acquaintances on Dartmoor any man with a black, full beard?” 

“No-or, let me see-vhy, yes Eariymore, Sir Charles's butler, is a man witih a 
full, black beard ” ^ 

“Hal Where is Barrymore^” 

“He IS in charge of the Hall ” 

“We had best ascertain if he is really there, or if by any possibility he might 
be in London ” 

“How can you do that?” 

“Give me a telegraph form *Is all ready for Sir Henrv?' That will do Address to 
Mr Barrymore, Baskerville Hall What is the nearest telegraph-office? Gnmpen 
Very good, we will send a second wire to the postmaster, Gnmpen Telegram to 
Mr Barrymore to be delivered into his own hand If absent, please return wire to 
Sir Henry Baskerville, Northumberland Hotel' That should let us know before 
evening whether Barrymore is at his post m Devonshire or not ” 

“That's so,” said BaskerviDe “By the way. Dr Mortimer, who is this Barrymore, 
anyhow?” 

“He 1$ the son of the old caretaker, who is dead They have looked after the 
Hall for four generations now So far as I know, he and his wife are as respectable 
a couple as any m the county ” 

“At the same time,” said Baskerville, “it's clear enough that so long as there are 
none of the family at the Hall these people have a mighty fine home and nothing 
to do” 

“That is true ” 

“Did Banymore profit at all by Sir Charles's will?” asked Holmes 
“He and his wife had five hundred pounds each ” 

“Hal Did they know that they would receive this?” 

“Yes, Sir Charles was very fond of talking about the provisions of his will” 
“That is very interesting ” 

“I hope,” said Dr Mortimer, “that you do not look with suspicious eyes upon 
everyone who received a legacy from Sir Charles, for I also had a thousand pounds 
left to me ” 

“Indeed! And anyone else?" 

“There were many msignificant sums to mdividuals, and a large number of public 
chanties The residue all went to Sir Houy ” 

“And how much was the residue?” 

“Seven hundred and forty thousand pounds ” 

Holmes raised his eyebrows m surprise “I had no idea that so gigantic a sum 
was mvolved,” said he 

“Sir Charles had the reputation of being nch, but we did not know how very 
rich he was unbl we came to examme his secunties The total value of the estate 
was close on to a million ” 

“Dear me! It is a stake for which a man might well play a desperate game 
And one more quesbon, Dr Mortimer Supposing that anythmg happened to our 
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young friend hcre-youVill forgive the unpleasant hypothesisl-who would inherit 
the estate?” 

‘'Since Rodger Baskerville, Sir Charles's younger brother, died unmarried, the 
estate would descend to the Desmonds, who are distant cousins. James Desmond 
IS an elderly clergyman in Westmoreland ” 

"Thank you. These details arc all of great interest. Have you met Mr. James 
Desmond?” 

"Yes; he once came down to visit Sir Charles. He is a man of venerable appear¬ 
ance and of saintly life. I remember that he refused to accept any settlement from 
Six Charles, though he pressed it upon him.” 

“And this man of simple tastes would be the heir to Sir Charles's thousands.” 

“He would be the heir to the estate because that is entailed. He would also be 
the heir to the money unless it were willed otherwise by the present owner, who 
can, of course, do what he likes with it.” 

“And have you made your will. Sir Henry?” 

“No, Mr. Holmes, I have not. I've had no time, for it was only yesterday that 
I learned how matters stood. But m any case I fee^ that the money should go with 
the title and estate. That was my poor uncle's idea. How is the owner going to 
restore the glories of the Baskervilles if he has not money enough to keep up the 
property? House, land, and dollars must go together.” 

“Quite so. Well, Sir Henry, I am of one mind with you as to the advisability 
of your going down to Devonshire without delay. There is only one provision which 
I must make. You certainly must not go alone.” 

“Dr, Mortimer returns with me.” 

“But Dr. Mortimer has his practice to attend to, and his house is miles away 
from yours. With all the good will in the world he may be unable to help you. No, 
Sir Henry, you must take with you someone, a trusty man, who will be always by 
your side.” 

“Is it possible that you could come yourself, Mr. Holmes?” 

“If matters came to a crisis I should endeavour to be present in person; but you 
can understand that, with my extensive consulting practice and with the constant 
appeals which reach me from many quarters, it is impossible for me to be absent 
from London for an indefinite time. At the present instant one of the most 
revered names in England is being besmirched by a blackmailer, and only I can stop 
a disastrous scandal. You will see how impossible it is for roe to go to Dartmoor.” 

“Whom would you recommend, then?” 

Holmes laid his hand upon my arm. 

“If my friend would undertake it there is no man who is better worth having 
at your side when you are in a tight place. No one can say so more confidently 
than I.” 

The proposition took me completely by surprise, but before I had time to an- 
!>wer, Baskerville seized me by the hand and wrung it heartily. 

“Well, now, that is real kind of you. Dr. Watson,” said he. “You see how it is 
>ivith me, and you know just as much about the matter as I do. If you will come 
down to Baskerville Hall and see me through I'll never forget it” 

The promise of adventure had always a fascination for me, and I was compli* 
mented by the words of Holmes and by the eagerness with which the baronet 
hailed me as a companion. 
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will oom^ with pleasui^** said L **I do not know how 1 could employ my 
tunc better.'' 

"‘And you will report very carefully to me," said Holmes. "When a crisis comes» 
as It will do, I will direct how you shall act I suppose that by Saturday all might be 
ready?" 

"Would fliat suit Dr Watson?" 

"Perfectly" 

"Then on Saturday, unless you hear to the contrary, we shall meet at the (ien> 
thirty train from Paddington " ^ 

We had risen to depart when Baskerville gave a cry of tnumph, and diving in[to 
one of the comers of the room he drew a brown boot from under a cabinet 

“My missing boot!" he cried. 

"May all our difficulties vanish as easily!" said Sherlock Holmes 

“But it 15 a very singular thing," Dr Mortimer remarked “I searched this room 
carefully before lunch " 

“And so did I,” said Baskerville “Every inch of it" 

"There was certainly no boot in it then " 

"In that case the waiter must have placed it there while we were lunching” 

The German was sent for but professed to know nothing of the matter, nor 
could any inquiry clear it up Another item had been added to that constant and 
apparently purposeless senes of small mystenes which had succeeded each other so 
rapidly Setting aside the whole gnm story of Sir Charles's death, we had a line of 
inexplicable incidents all within the limits of two days, which included the receipt 
of the pnnted letter, the black-bearded spy in the hansom, the loss of the nev^ 
brown boot, the loss of the old black boot, and no>s the return of the new brown 
boot Holmes sat in silence in the cab as we drove back to Baker Street, and I knew 
from his drawn brows and keen face that his mind, like my own, was busy m en 
deavounng to frame some scheme into which all these strange and apparently dis 
connected episodes could be fitted All afternoon and late into the e\enmg he sat 
lost in tobacco and thought 

Just before dinner two telegrams were handed in The first ran 


Have |ust heard that Barrymore is at the Hall 
The second 


Baskerville 


Visited twenty-three hotels 
cut sheet of Times 


as directed, but sorry to report unable to tract 

Cartwright 


"There go two of my threads, Watson There is nothing more stimulating than 
a case where everything goes against you We must cast round for another scent' 
“We have still the cabman who drove the spy " 

"Exactly I have wired to get his name and address from the Official Registry I 
should not be surprised if this were an answer to my question " 

The ring at the bell proved to be something even more satisfactory than an an 
swer, however, for the door opened and a rough-looking fellow entered who was 
evidently the man himself 

“I got a message from the head office that a gent at this address had been in 
quirmg for No 2704," said he. "Fve driven my cab this seven years and never a 
word of complaint I came here straight from the Yard to ask you to your face 
what you had against me " 
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“I have nothing in Ihc world against you, my good man/' said Holmes "On 
the contrary, 1 have half a sovereign for you if you will give me a clear answer to 
my quesbons ” 

‘ Well, I've had a good day and no mistake/' said the cabman with a grin "What 
was it you wanted to ask, sir?” 

“First of all your name and address, in cise I want you again ” 

"John Clayton, 3 Turpey Street, the Borough Mv cab is out of Shipley's Yard, 
near Waterloo Station ” 

Sherlock Holmes made a note of it 

“Now, Clayton, tell me all about the fare who came and watched this house at 
ten o'clock this morning and afterwards followed the two gentlemen dovm Regent 
Street ” 

The man looked surprised and a little embarrassed “Why, there's no good my 
telling you things, for you seem to know as much as I do already,” said he "The 
buth is that the gentleman told me that he was a detective and that I was to say 
nothing about him to anyone' 

“My good fellow, this is a very serious business, and you may find yourself in 
a p»*d:tv bad position if you try to hide anything Irom me You say that your faie 
told you that he was a detective?' 

'Tes, he did 

“When did he say this^' 

“When he left me ” 

“Did he say anything more?' 

“He mentioned his name ” 

Holmes cast a swift glance of triumph at me "Oh, he mentioned his name, 
did he? That was imprudent What was the name that he mentioned?' 

“His name,' said the cabman, “was Mr Sherlock Holmes” 

Never have I seen my friend more completely taken aback than by the cabman's 
reply For an instant he sat in silent amazement I hen he burst into a hearty 
laugh 

“A touch, Watson—an undeniable touch^” said he "I feel a foil as quick and 
supple as my own He got home upon me very prettily that bme So his name was 
Sherlock Holmes, was it?” 

"Yes, sir, that was the gentleman's name ” 

“Excellent! Tell me where you picked him up and all that occurred' 

“He hailed me at half past nine m Trafalgar Square He said that he was a 
detective, and he offered me two guineas if I would do exactly what he wanted 
all day and ask no questions I was glad enough to agree First we drove down to 
the Northumberland Hotel and waited there until two gentlemen came out and 
took a cab from the rank We followed their cab until it pulled up somewhere 
near here'' 

"This very door,” said Holmes 

"Well, I couldn't be sure of that, but I dare say my fare knew all about it. We 
pulled up halfway down the street and waited an hour and a half 'Then the two 
gentlemen passed us, walking, and we followed down Baker Street and along 
“I know,” said Holmes 

"Until we got three-quarters down Regent Sbeet 'Then my gentleman threw 
up the bap, and he cned that I should drive nght away to Waterloo Stabon as 
hard as I could go I whipped up the mare and we were there under the ten min 
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utes. Then he paid up his two guineas, like a good one, and away he went into 
the station. Only |ust as he was leaving he turned round and he said* "It might 
interest you to know that you have been dnving Mr. Sherlock Holmes.’ That’s 
how I come to know the name.” 

“I see. And you saw no more of him?” 

**Not after he went into the station ” 

“And how would you describe Mr Sherlock Holmes?” 

The cabman scratched his head “Well, he wasn’t altogether such an easy gen¬ 
tleman to descnbe I’d put him at forty years of age, and he was of a middle heisht, 
two or three inches shorter than you, sir. He was dressed like a toff, and he had 
a black beard, cut square at the end, and a pale face I don’t know as I could say 
more than that.” 

“Colour of his eyes?” 

“No, I can’t say that ” 

“Nothing more that you can remember?” 

“No, sir, nothing ” 

“Wdl, then, here is your half-sovereign There's another one waiting for you if 
you can bnng any more information Good nightl ’ 

“Good-night, sir, and thank you!” 

John Clayton departed chuckling, and Holmes turned to me with a shrug of 
his shoulders and a rueful smile 

“Snap goes our third thread, and we end where we began,” said he "The cun¬ 
ning rascal! He knew our number, knew that Sir Henry Baskerville had consulted 
me, spotted who I was in Regent Street, con)cctured that I had got the number 
of the cab and would lay my hands on the driver, and so sent back this audacious 
message I tell you, Watson, this time we have got a foeman who is worthy of our 
steel I’ve been checkmated in London I can only wish you better luck m Devon¬ 
shire. But I’m not easy in my mind about it ” 

"About what?” 

“About sending you It’s an ugly business, Watson, an ugly, dangerous business, 
and the more I see of it the less I like it Yes, my dear fellow, you may laugh, but 
I give you my word that I shall be very glad to have you back safe and sound m 
Baker Street once more ” 


Chapter 6 

BASKERVILLE HALL 

SiH Henry Baskerville and Dr. Morbmer were ready upon the appointed day, 
and we started as arranged for Devonshire Mr Sherlock Holmes drove with me 
to the station and gave me his last parting mjunctions and advice 
"I will not bias your mind by suggeshng theones or suspicions, Watson,” said 
he; “I wish you simply to report facts m the fullest possible manner to me, and you 
can leave me to do the theorizing ” 

“What sort of facts?” I asked 

“Anything which may seem to have a beanng however indirect upon the case, 
and especially the relations between young Baskerville and his neighbours or any 
fresh particalan concerning the death of Sir Charles I have made some inquines 
myself in the last few days, but the results have, I fear, been negative. One thing 
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only appears to be certain, and that is that Mr. James Desmond, who is the next 
heir, is an elderly gentleman of a very amiable disposition, so that this persecution 
does not arise from him. I really think that we may eliminate him entirely from 
our calculations. There remain the people who will actually surround Sir Henry 
Baskerville upon the moor.” 

“Would it not be well in the first place to get rid of this Barrymore couple?” 

“By no means. You could not make a greater mistake. If they are innocent it 
would be a cruel injustice, and if they are guilty we should be giving up all chance 
of bringing it home to them. No, no, we will preserve them upon our list of sus¬ 
pects. Then there is a groom at the Hall, if I remember right. There are two 
moorland farmers. There is our friend Dr. Mortimer, whom I believe to be en¬ 
tirely honest, and there is his wife, of whom we know nothing. There is this natural¬ 
ist, Stapleton, and there is his sister, who is said to be a young lady of attractions. 
There is Mr. Frankland, of Lafter Hall, who is also an unknown factor, and there 
ace one or two other neighbours. These are the folk who must be your very special 
study.” 

“I will do my best.” 

“You have arms, I suppose?” 

“Yes, I thought it as well to take them.” 

“Most certainly. Keep your revolver near you night and day, and never relax your 
precautions.” 

Our friends had already secured a first-class carnage and were waiting for us 
upon the platform. 

“No, we have no news of any kind,” said Dr. Mortimer in answer to my friend's 
questions. “I can swear to one thing, and that is that we have not been shadowed 
during the last two days. We have never gone out without keeping a sharp watch, 
and no one could have escaped our notice,” 

“You have always kept together, I presume?" 

“Except yesterday afternoon, 1 usually give up one day to pure amusement when 
I come to town, so I spent it at the Museum of the College of Surgeons.” 

“And I went to look at the folk in the park,” said Baskerville. “But we had no 
trouble of any kind,” 

“It was imprudent, all the same,” said Holmes, shaking his head and looking 
very grave. “I beg. Sir Henry, that you will not go about alone. Some great mis¬ 
fortune will befall you if you do. Did you get your other boot?” 

“No, sir, it is gone forever.” 

“Indeed. That is very interesting. Well, good-bye,” he added as the train began 
to glide down the platform. “Bear in mind. Sir Henry, one of the phrases in that 
queer old legend which Dr. Mortimer has read to us and avoid the moor in those 
hours of darkness when the powers of evil are exalted.” 

I looked back at the platform when we had left it far behind and saw the tall, 
austere figure of Holmes standing motionless and gazing after us. 

The journey was a swift and pleasant one, and I spent it in making the more 
intimate acquaintance of my two companions and in playing with Dr. Mortimer's 
spaniel. In a very few hours the brown earth had become ruddy, the brick had 
changed to granite, and red cows grazed in well-hedged fields where the lush glasses 
and more luxuriant vegetation spoke of a richer, if a damper, climate. Young 
Baskerville stared eagerly out of the window and cried aloud with delight as he 
recognized the familiar tetures of the Devon scenery. 
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Tve been over a good part of the world since I left it, Dr. Watson," said he; 
^ut I have never seen a place to compare with it." 

"*I never saw a Devonshire man who did not swear by his county," I remarked, 
depends upon the breed of men quite as much as on the county," said Dr. 
Mortimer. ‘*A glance at our fnend here reveals the rounded head of the Celt, 
which carries inside it the Celtic enthusiasm and power of attachment. Poor Sir 
Charles’s head was of a very rare type, half Gaelic, half Ivemian in its character^ 
istics. But you were very young when you last saw Baskerville Hall, were you not?" 

"1 was a boy m my teens at the time of my father’s death and had never seen 
the Hall, for he bved in a little cottage on the South Coast. Thence I went straight 
to a fnend m America. 1 tell you it is all as new to me as it is to Dr. Watson, and 
I’m as keen as possible to see the moor." 

"Are you? Then your wish is easily granted, for there is your first sight of the 
moor," said Dr. Mortimer, pointing out of the carnage window. 

Over the green squares of the fields and the low curve of a wood there rose in 
the distance a gray, melancholy hill, with a strange lagged summit, dim and vague 
in the distance, like some fantastic landscape in a dream Baskerville sat for a 
long time, his eyes fixed upon it, and I lead upon his eager face how much it 
meant to him, this first sight of that strange spot where the men of his blood 
had held sway so long and left their mark so deep There he sat, with his tweed 
suit and his American accent, in the comer of a prosaic railway-carnage, and yet 
as I looked at his dark and expressive face I felt more than ever how true a de> 
scendant he was of that long line of high-blooded, fiery, and masterful men. Theie 
were pnde, valour, and strength m his thick brows, his sensihve nostrils, and his 
large hazel eyes If on that forbiddmg moor a difficult and dangerous quest should 
he before us, this was at least a comrade for whom one might venture to take a 
nsk with the certainty that he would bravely share it. 

The tram pulled up at a small wayside station and we all descended. Outside, 
beyond the low, white fence, a wagonette with a pair of cobs was waiting. Our 
coming was evidently a great event, for stabon-master and porten clustered round 
us to carry out our luggage. It was a sweet, simple country spot, but I was sur¬ 
prised to observe that by the gate there stood two soldierly men in dark uniform^ 
who leaned upon their short rifles and glanced keenly at us as we passed. The 
coachman, a hard-faced, gnarled little feUow, saluted Sir Henry Baskerville, and in 
a few minutes we were flying swiftly down the broad, white road. Rolling pasture 
lands curved upward on either side of us, and old gabled houses peeped out from 
amid the thick green foliage, but behind the peaceful and sunlit countryside there 
rose ever, dark against the evening sky, the long, gloomy car\e of the moor, broken 
by the lagged and sinister hills 

The wagonette swung round into a side road, and we curved upward through 
deep lanes worn by centuries of wheels, high banks on either side, heavy with 
dnpping moss and fleshy hart’s-tongue ferns. Bronzing bracken and mottled bram¬ 
ble gleamed in the light of the sinking sun. Sbll steadily rising, we passed over a 
narrow granite bridge and skirted a noisy stream which gushed swiftly down, foam¬ 
ing and roanng amid the gray boulders. Both road and stream wound up tiirough 
a valley dense with scrub oak and fir. At every turn Baskerville gave an exclamation 
of delicti, looking eagerly about him and asking countless questions. To his eyes 
all seemed beaubful, but to me a tinge of melancholy lay upon the countryside, 
which bore so clearly the mark of tiic waning year. Yellow leaves carpeted the 
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lanes and fluttered down upon us as we passed. The rattle of our wheels died 
away as we drove through drifts of rotting vegetation-sad gifts, as it seemed to me, 
for Nature to throw before the caniage of the returning heir of the Baskerviiles. 

“Halloa!'' cried Dr. Mortimer, “what is this?" 

A steep curve of heath-clad land, an outlying spur of the moor, lay in front 
of us. On the summit, hard and clear like an equestrian statue upon its pedestal, 
was a mounted soldier, dark and stem, his rifle poised ready over his forearm. 
He was watching the road along which we travelled. 

“What IS this, Perkins?" asked Dr. Mortimer. 

Our driver half turned in his seat. 

“There's a convict escaped from Princetown, sir. He's been out three days now, 
and the warders watch every road and every station, but they've had no sight of 
him yet. The farmers about here don't like it, sir, and that's a fact." 

“Well, I understand that they get five pounds if they can give information.” 

“Yes, sir, but the chance of five pounds is but a poor thing compared to the 
chance of having your throat cut. You see, it isn't like any ordinary convict. This 
IS a man that would stick at nothing." 

"Who is he, then?" 

“It is Selden, the Netting Hill murderer." 

I remembered the case well, for it was one in which Holmes had taken an in¬ 
terest on account of the peculiar ferocity of the crime and the wanton bratality 
which had marked all the actions of the assassin. The commutation of his death 
sentence had been due to some doubts as to his complete sanity, so atrocious was 
his conduct. Our wagonette had topped a rise and in front of us rose the huge 
expanse of the moor, mottled with gnarled and craggy cairns and tors. A cold wind 
swept down from it and set us shivering. Somewhere there, on that desolate plain, 
was lurking this fiendish man, hiding in a burrow like a wild beast, his heart full 
of malignancy against the whole race which had cast him out. It needed but this 
to complete the grim suggestiveness of the barren waste, the chilling wind, and 
the darkling sky. Even Baskerville fell silent and pulled his overcoat more closely 
around him. 

We had left the fertile country behind and beneath us. We looked back on it 
now, the slanting rays of a low sun turning the streams to threads of gold and 
glowing on the red earth new turned by the plough and the broad tangle of the 
woodlands. The road in front of us grew bleaker and wilder over huge russet and 
olive slopes, sprinkled with giant boulders. Now and then we passed a moorland 
cottage, walled and roofed with stone, with no creeper to break its harsh outline. 
Suddenly we looked down into a cuplike depression, patched with stunted oaks 
and firs which had been twisted and bent by the fury of years of storm. Two high, 
narrow towers rose over the trees. The driver pointed with his whip. 

"Baskerville Hall,” said he. 

Its master had risen and was staring with flushed cheeks and shining eyes. A 
few minutes later we had reached the lodge-gates, a maze of fantastic tracery in 
wrought iron, with weather-bitten pillars on either side, blotched with lichens, and 
surmounted by the boan' heads of the Baskerviiles. The lodge was a ruin of black 
granite and bared ribs of rafters, but facing it was a new building, half constructed, 
the first fruit of Sir Charles’s South African gold. 

Through the gateway we passed into the avenue, where the wheels were again 
hushed amid the leaves, and the old trees shot their branches in a sombre tunnel 
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over oui heads. Baskerville shuddered as he looked up the long, dark drive to 
where the house glimmered like a ghost at the farther end 
“Was it here?" he asked m a low voice 
“No, no, the yew alley is on the other side " 

The young heir glanc^ round with a gloomy face 

“It’s no wonder my uncle felt as if trouble were coming on him in such a place 
as this,” said he “It’s enough to scare any man I’ll have a row of electnc lamps 
up here inside of six months, and you won’t know it again, with a thousand candl^ 
power Swan and Edison right here in front of the hall door ’’ . 

The avenue opened into a broad expanse of turf, and the house lay before u^ 
In the fading light I could see that the centre was a heavy block of building from 
which a porch proiected The whole front was draped in ivy, with a patch clipped 
bare here and there where a window or a coat of arms broke through the dark 
veil From this central block rose the twin towers, ancient, crenellated, and pierced 
with many loopholes To right and left of the turrets were more modem wings 
of black granite A dull light shone through heavy mullioned windows, and from 
the high chimneys which rose from the steep, high angled roof there sprang a single 
black column of smoke 

“Welcome, Sir Henry! Welcome to Baskerville Hall!' 

A tall man had stepped from the shadow of the porch to open the door of the 
wagonette The figure of a woman was silhouetted against the yellow light of the 
hall She came out and helped the man to hand down our bags 
“You don’t mmd my driving straight home, Sir Henry?" said Dr Mortimer 
“My wife IS expecting me ” 

‘Purely you will stay and have some dinner?’’ 

“No, 1 must go I shall probably find some work awaiting me I would stay to 
show you over the house, but Barrymore will be a better guide than I Good-bye, 
and never hesitate night or day to send for me if I can be of service " 

The wheels died away down the dnvc while Sir Henry and I turned into the 
hall, and the door clanged heavily behind us It was a fine apartment in which we 
found ourselves, large, lofty, and heavily raftered with huge baulks of age-blackened 
oak In the great old-fashioned fireplace behind the hi^ iron dogs a log fire crackled 
and snapped. Sir Henry and I held out our hands to it, for we were numb from 
our long drive Then we gazed round us at the high, thin window of old stained 
glass, the oak panelling, the stags’ heads, the coats of arms upon the walls, all dim 
and sombre m the subdued light of the central lamp 
“It’s ]ust as I imagined^ it,” said Sir Henry “Is it not the very picture of an old 
family home? To think that this should be the same hall in which for five hundred 
years my people have lived It strikes me solemn to think of it ’’ 

I saw his dark face lit up with a boyish enthusiasm as he gazed about him The 
light beat upon him where he stood, but long shadows trailed down the walls and 
hung like a black canopy above him Barrymore had returned from taking our lug 
gage to our rooms He stood in front of us now with the subdued manner of a 
well-txamed servant He was a remarkable-looking man, tall, handsome, with a 
square black beard and pale, distinguished features 
“Would you wish dinner to be served at once, sir?” 

“Is It ready?” 

“In a very few minutes, sir. You will find hot water in your rooms My wife 
and I will be happy. Sir Henry, to stay with you until you have made your fresh 
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anangements, but you will understand that under the new conditions this house 
will require a consideiame staff.*' 

“What new conditions?" 

“I only meant, sir, that Sir Charles led a very retired life, and we were able 
to look after his wants. You would, naturally, wish to have more company, and 
so you will need changes in your household " 

“Do you mean that your wife and you wish to leave?" 

“Only when it is quite convenient to you, sir.” 

“But your family have been with us for several generations, have they not? I 
should be sorry to begin my life here by breaking an old family connection.” 

I seemed to discern some signs of emotion upon the butler’s white face. 

"I feel that also, sir, and so does my wife. But to tell the truth, sir, we were both 
very much attached to Sir Charles and his death gave us a shock and made these 
surroundings very painful to us. I fear that we shall never again be easy in our 
minds at Baskeiville Hall.” 

“But what do you intend to do?” 

“I have no doubt, sir, that we shall succeed in establishing ourselves in some 
business. Sir Charles’s generosity has given us the means to do so. And now, sir, 
perhaps I had best show you to your rooms.” 

A square balustraded gallery ran round the top of the old hall, approached by 
a double stair. From this central point two long corridon extendi the whole 
length of the building, from which all the bedrooms opened. My own was in the 
same wing as Baskerville’s and almost next door to it. These rooms appeared to 
be much more modem than the central part of the house, and the bright paper 
and numerous candles did something to remove the sombre impression which our 
arrival had left upon my mind. 

But the dining-room which opened out of the hall was a place of shadow and 
gloom. It was a long chamber with a step separating the dais where the family 
sat from the lower portion reserved for their dependents. At one end a minstrel’s 
gallery overlooked it. Black beams shot across above our heads, with a smoke- 
darkened ceiling beyond them. With rows of flanng torches to light it up, and 
the colour and rude hilarity of an old-time banquet, it might have soften^; but 
now, when two black-clothed gentlemen sat in the little circle of light thrown by 
a shaded lamp, one’s voice became hushed and one’s spirit subdued. A dim line 
of ancestors, in every variety of dress, from the Elizabethan knight to the buck 
of the Regency, stared down upon us and daunted us by their silent company. We 
talked little, and I for one was ^d when the meal was over and we were able to 
retire into the modem billiard-room and smoke a cigarette. 

“My word, it isn’t a very cheerful place,” said Sir Henry. “1 suppose one can 
tone down to it, but I feel a bit out of the picture at present. 1 don’t wonder that 
my uncle got a little jumpy if he lived all alone in such a house as this. However, 
if it suits you, we will retire early to-night, and perhaps things may seem more 
cheerful in the morning.” 

1 drew aside my curtains before I went to bed and looked out fiom my window. 
It opened upon the grassy space which lay in front of the hall door. Beyond, two 
copses of trees moaned and swung in a rising wind. A half moon broke through 
the rifts bf racing clouds. In its cold light I saw beyond the trees a broken fringe 
of rocks, and the long, low curve of the melancholy moor. 1 closed the curtain, 
feding that my last impression was in keeping with the rest. 
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And yet it was not quite the last. 1 found myself weary and yet wakeful, tossing 
restlessly from side to side, seeking for the sleep which would not come. Far away 
a chiming clock struck out the quarters of the hours, but otherwise a deathly si¬ 
lence lay upon the old house. And then suddenly, in the very dead of the night, 
there came a sound to my ears, clear, resonant, and unmistakable. It was the sob 
of a woman, the mufiBed, strangling gasp of one who is tom by an uncontrollable 
sorrow I sat up in bed and listened intently. The noise could not have been far 
away and was certainly in the house For half an hour I waited with every nerve 
on ihe alert, but there came no other sound save the chiming clock and the rustle 
of the ivy on the wall. 


Chapter 7 

THE STAPLETONS OF MERRIPIl HOUSE 

The fresh beauty of the following mommg did something to efface from our minds 
the gnm and gray impression which had been left upon both of us by our first 
expenence of Ba^erville Hall. As Sir Henry and I sat at breakfast the sunlight 
flooded in through the high mullioned windows, throwing watery patches of colour 
from the coats of arms which covered them The dark panelling glowed like bronze 
in the golden rays, and it was hard to realize that this was indeed the chamber 
which had strack such a gloom into our souls upon the evening before. 

""I guess it is ourselves and not the house that we have to blamer said the 
baronet. “We were tired with our journey and chilled by our dnve, so we took a 
gray view of the place Now we are fresh and well, so it is all cheerful once more.” 

“And yet it was not entirely a question of imagination,” I answered. “Did you, 
for example, happen to hear someone, a woman 1 think, sobbing in the night?” 

“That IS cunous, for I did when I was half asleep fancy that I heard something 
of the sort. I waited quite a bme, but there was no more of it, so I concluded that 
it was all a dream ” 

“I heard it distinctly, and I am sure that it was really the sob of a woman.” 

“We must ask about this right away ” He rang the bell and asked Barrymore 
whether he could account for our expenence. It seemed to me that the pallid 
features of ffie butler turned a shade paler still as he listened to his master's 
question. 

“There are only two women in the house. Sir Henry,” he answered. “One is 
the scullery-maid, who sleeps in the other wing. The other is my wife, and I can 
answer for it that the sound could not have come from her.” 

And yet he lied as he said it, for it chanced that after breakfast I met Mrs. 
Barrymore in the long comdor with the sun full upon her face. She was a large, 
impassive, heavy-featured woman with a stem set expression of mouth. But hei 
tdltale eyes were red and glanced at me from between swollen lids. It was she, 
tiien, who wept in the night, and if she did so her husband must know it. Yet he 
had taken the obvious nsk of discovery in declaring that it was not $0. Why had 
he done this? And why did she weep so bitterly? Already round this pale-faced, 
handsome, black-bearded man there was gathermg an atmosphere of mystery and 
of gloom. It was he who had been the fot to discover the body of Sir Charies, 
and we had only his word for all the circumstances which led up to the old man’s 
death. Was it possible that it was Barrymore, after all, whom we had seen m the 
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cab in Rcgcsnt Stieet^i^The beard might well have been the same. The cabman 
had described a somewhat shorter man, but such an impression might easily have 
been erroneous. How could 1 settle the pomt forever? Obviously the first thmg to 
do was to see the Gnmpen postmaster and find whether the test telegram had 
really been placed in Barrymore’s own hands. Be the answer what it might, I 
should at least have somethmg to report to Sherlock Holmes 

Sir Henry had numerous papers to examine after breakfast, so that the time 
was propibous for my excursion It was a pleasant walk of four miles along the 
edge of the moor, leading me at last to a small gray hamlet, m which two larger 
buildings, which proved to be the mn and the house of Dr. Mortimer, stood high 
above the rest. The postmaster, who was also the village grocer, had a dear recol¬ 
lection of the telegram 

“Certainly, sir,” said he, “I had the tdegram delivered to Mr. Barrymore exactly 
as directed.” 

“Who ddivered it?” 

“My boy here James, you delivered that telegram to Mr. Barrymore at the Hall 
last week, did you not?” 

“Yes, father, I delivered it.” 

“Into his own hands?” 1 asked. 

“Well, he was up m the loft at the time, so that I could not put it into his own 
hands, but I gave it into Mrs Barrymore's hands, and she promised to deliver it 
at once ” 

“Did you see Mr Barrymore?” 

“No, sir; I tell you he was m the loft.” 

“If you didn’t see him, how do you know he was m the loft?” 

“Well, surely his own wife ought to know where he is,” said the postmaster 
testily. “Didn’t he get the telegram? If there is any mistake it is for Mr. Barrymore 
himself to complam.” 

It seemed hopeless to pursue the inquiry any farther, but it was clear that in 
spite of Holmes’s ruse we had no proof that Barrymore had not been m London 
all the bme. Suppose that it were $o-suppose that the same man had been the 
last who had seen Sn Charles alive, and the first to dog the new heir when he 
returned to England. What then? Was he the agent of others or had he some 
sinister design of his own? What interest could he have m persecuting the Basker- 
ville family? I thought of the strange warning chpped out of the leading arbcle of 
the Times, Was that his work or was it possibly the doing of someone who was 
bent upon counteracbng his schemes? The only conceivable motive was that which 
had been suggested by Sir Henry, that if the family could be scared away a com¬ 
fortable and permanent home would be secured for the Barrymores. But surely 
such an explanation as that would be quite madequate to account for the deep 
and subtle scheming which seemed to be weaving an invisible net round the young 
baronet. Holmes himself had said that no more complex case had come to him m 
all the long series of his sensabonal mvesbgabons. I prayed, as I walked back along 
the gray, lonely road, that my fnend might soon be freed from his preoccupabons 
and able to come down to take this heavy burden of responsibility from my 
shoulden. 

Suddenly my thoughts were interrupted by the sound of running feet behind 
me and by a voice which called me by name. I turned, expecting to see Dr Morb- 
mer, but to my surprise it was a stranger who was pursmng me. He was a small. 
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slim, clean-shaven, prim-faced man, flaxen-haired and lean-jawed, between thirty 
and forty years of age, dressed in a gray suit and wearing a straw hat. A tin box 
for botanical specimens hung over his shoulder and he carried a green butterfly- 
net in one of his hands. 

"You will, I am sure, excuse my presumption. Dr. Watson,” said he as he came 
panting up to where I stood. "Here on the moor we are homely folk and do not 
wait for formal introductions. You may possibly have heard my name from oi^r 
mutual friend, Mortimer. 1 am Stapleton, of Merripit House.” ! 

"Your net and box would have told me as much,” said I, "for I knew that M^. 
Stapleton was a naturalist. But how did you know me?” ' 

"1 have been calling on Mortimer, and he pointed you out to me from the 
window of his surgery as you passed. As our road lay the same way I thought that 
1 would overtake you and introduce myself. 1 trust that Sir Henry is none the worse 
for his journey?” 

“He is very well, thank you.” 

“We were all rather afraid that after the sad death of Sir Charles the new baronet 
might refuse to live here. It is asking much of a wealthy man to come down and 
bury himself in a place of this kind, but I need not tell you that it means a very 
great deal to the countrysid'j. Sir Henry has, I suppose, no superstitious fears in 
the matter?” 

“I do not think that it is likely.” 

“Of course you know the legend of the fiend dog which haunts the family?” 

“I have heard it.” 

“It is extraordinary how credulous the peasants are about here! Any number of 
them are ready to swear that they have seen such a creature upon the moor.” He 
spoke with a smile, but I seemed to read in his eyes that he took the matter more 
seriously. “The story took a great hold upon the imagination of Sir Charles, and 
I have no doubt that it led to his tragic end.” 

“But how?” 

“His nerves were so worked up that the appearance of any dog might have had 
a fotal efiect upon his diseased heart. I fancy that he really did see something of 
the kind upon that last night in the yew alley. I feared that some disaster might 
occur, for I was very fond of the old man, and I knew that his heart was weak.” 

“How did you know that?” 

“My friend Mortimer told me.” 

“You think, then, that some dog pursued Sir Charles, and that he died of fright 
in consequence?” 

“Have you any better explanation?” 

“I have not come to any conclusion.” 

“Has Mr, Sherlock Holmes?” 

The words took away my breath for an instant, but a glance at the placid face 
and steadfast eyes of my companion showed that no surprise was intended. 

“It is usdess for us to pretend that we do not know you, Dr, Watson,” said 
he. “The records of your detective have reached us here, and you could not cele¬ 
brate him without being known yourself. When Mortimer told me your name he 
could not deny your id^tity. If you are here, then it follows that Mr. Sherlock 
Hdmes is interesting himself in the matter, and I am naturally curious to know 
what view he may take.” 

“I am afeaid that I cannot answer that question.” 
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**May I adc if he is gbing to honour us witib a visit himself?'' 

He cannot leave town at present. He has other cases which engage his attention.” 

‘‘What a pityl He might throw some light on that which is so dark to us. But 
as to your own researches, if there is any possible way in which I can be of service 
to you 1 trust that you will command me. If I had any indication of the nature 
of your suspicions or how you propose to investigate the case, 1 might perhaps even 
now give you some aid or advice.” 

*"1 assure you that I am simply here upon a visit to my friend, Sir Henry, and 
that I need no help of any kind.” 

^Excellent!” said Stapleton. "You axe perfectiy right to be wary and discreet, 

1 am justly reproved for what I feel was an unjustifiable intrusion, and I promise 
you that I will not mention the matter again.” 

We had come to a point where a narrow grassy path struck off from the road 
and wound away across the moot. A steep, boulder«sprinkled hill lay upon the right 
which had in bygone days been cut into a granite quarry. The face which was 
turned towards us form^ a dark cliff, with ferns and brambles growing in its 
niches. From over a distant rise there floated a gray plume of smoke. 

"A moderate walk along this moor-path bnngs us to Merripit House,” said he. 
"Perhaps you will spare an hour that I may have the pleasure of introducing you 
to my sister.” 

My fint thought was that I should be by Sir Henry's side. But then I remem¬ 
bered the pile of papers and bills with which his study table was littered. It was 
certain that I could not help with those. And Holmes had expressly said that I 
should study the neighbours upon the moor. I accepted Stapleton's invitation, and 
we turned together down the path. 

"It IS a wonderful place, the moor,” said he, looking round over the undulating 
downs, long green rollen, with crests of lagged granite foaming up into fantastic 
surges. "You never tire of the moor. You cannot think the wonderful secrets which 
it contains. It is so vast, and so banen, and $0 mysterious.” 

“You know it well, then?” 

"I have only been here two years. The residents would call me a newcomer. 
We came shortly after Sir Charles settled. But my tastes led me to explore every 
part of the country round, and 1 should think that there are few men who know 
It better than I do.” 

"h it hard to know?” 

"Very hard. You see, for example, this great plain to the north here with the 
queer hills breaking out of it. Do you observe anything remarkable about that? 

“It would be a rare place for a gallop.” 

“You would naturally think so and the thought has cost several thdr lives be¬ 
fore now. You notice those bright green spots scattered thickly over it? 

"Yes, they seem more fertile than the rest.” 

Stapleton laughed. 

"That is the great Grimpen Mire,” said he. "A false step yonder mms death 
to man or beast. Only yesterday I saw one of the moor ponies wander into it. He 
never came out. I saw his head for quite a long time craning out of the bog-hole, 
but it sucked him down at last. Even in dry seasons it is a danger to cross it, but 
after these autumn rains it is an awful place. And yet I can find my way to the 
very heart of it and return alive. By Gwrge, there is another of those miserable 
ponies!” 
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Some&ing blown was loQing and tossing among the green sedges. Then a long, 
agonized, wnthing neck shot upward and a dreadful cry echoed over the moor It 
turned me cold with horror, but my companion’s nerves seemed to be stronger 
than mme. 

“It’s gone!” said he. "The mire has him Two in two days, and many more, 
perhaps, for they get in the way of going there m the dry weather and never 
know the difference until the mire has them in its clutches. It’s a bad place, the 
great Gnmpen Mire.” | 

“And you say you can penetrate it?” \ 

“Yes, there are one or two paths which a very active man can take. I have found\ 
them out.” 

“But why should you wish to go mto so homble a place?” 

“Wdl, you see the hills beyond? They are really islands cut off on all sides by 
the impassable mire, which has crawled round them in the course of years. That 
18 where the rare plants and the butterflies are, if you have the wit to reach them.” 

“I shall try my luck some day.” 

He looked at me with a surprised face. 

“For God’s sake put such an idea out of your mind,” said he. “Your blood would 
be upon my head. I assure you that there would not be the least chance of your 
coming back alive. It is only by remembenng certain complex landmarks that I 
am able to do it.” 

“Halloal” I cried. “What is that?” 

A long, low moan, mdescnbably sad, swept over the moor. It filled the whole 
air, and yet it was impossible to say whence it came. From a dull murmur it swelled 
into a deep roar, and then sank back into a melancholy, throbbing murmur once 
again. Stapleton looked at me with a cunous expression in his face. 

“Queer place, the moor!” said he. 

“But what 1 $ it?” 

“The peasants say it is the Hound of the Baskervilles calling for its prey I’ve 
heard it once or twice before, but never quite so loud ” 

I looked round, with a chill of fear in my heart, at the huge swelling plain, 
mottled with the green patches of rushes Nothing stirred over the vast expanse 
save a pair of ravens, which croaked loudly from a tor behind us. 

“You are an educated roan. You don’t believe such nonsense as that?” said I 
“What do you thmk is the cause of so strange a sound?” 

“Bogs make queer noises sometimes. It’s the mud settling, or the water rising, 
or something.” 

“No, no, that was a living voice.” 

“Well, perhaps it was. Did you ever hear a bittern booming?” 

“No, I never did.” 

“It’s a very rare bird-practically extmet-in England now, but all things are 
possible upon the moor. Yes, I should not be surpnsed to learn that what we have 
heard is the cry of the last of the bitterns.” 

“It’s the weirdest, strangest thing that ever I heard in my life.” 

“Yes, It’s rather an uncanny place altogether. Look at the hillside yonder. What 
do you make of those?” 

The whole steep slope was covered with gray circular nngs of stone, a score of 
them at least 

“What are they? Sheep-pens?” 
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"No, tbey are tbe hohes of oiir wortby ancestora. Ptdiistoric man lived thickly 
on the moor, and as no one in particular has lived there since, we find all his little 
arrangements exactly as he left them. These are his wigwams widi die roofe off. 
You can even see his hearth and his couch if you have the curiosity to go inside.** 
"But It is quite a town. When was it inhabited?** 

"Neolithic man-no date.** 

"What did he do?** 

"He grazed his cattle on these slopes, and be learned to dig for tin when the 
bronze sword began to supersede the stone axe. Look at the great trench in the 
opposite hill. That is his mark. Yes, you will find some very singular points about 
the moor, Dr. Watson. Oh, excuse me an instant! It is surdy Cydopides.** 

A small fly or moth had fluttered across our path, and in an instant Stapleton 
was rushing with extraordinary energy and speed in pursuit of it. To my dismay 
the creature flew straight for the great mire, and my acquaintance never paused 
for an instant, bounding from tuft to tuft behind it, his green net waving in the 
air. His gray clothes and jerky, zigzag, irregular progress made him not unlike some 
huge moth himself. I was standing watching his pursuit with a mixture of ad¬ 
miration for his extraordinary activity and fear lest he should lose his footing in 
the treacherous mire when I heard the sound of steps and, turning round, found 
a woman near me upon the path. She had come from the direction in which the 
plume of smoke indicated the position of Mempit House, but the dip of the 
moor had hid her until she was quite close. 

I could not doubt that this was the Miss Stapleton of whom I had been told, 
since ladies of any sort must be few upon the moor, and I remembered that I 
had heard someone descnbe her as being a beauty. The woman who approached 
me was certainly that, and of a most uncommon type. There could not have been 
a greater contrast between brother and sister, for Stapleton was neutral tinted, 
with light hair and gray eyes, while she was darker than any brunette whom I have 
seen in England—slim, elegant, and tall. She had a proud, finely cut face, so regular 
that It might have seemed impassive were it not for the sensitive mouth and the 
beautiful dark, eager eyes. With her perfect figure and degant dress she was, indeed, 
a strange apparition upon a lonely moorland path. Her eyes were on her brother 
as I turned, and then she quickened her pace towards me. I had raised my hat 
and was about to make some explanatory remark when her own words turned all 
my thoughts into a new channel. 

"Go back!*' she said, "Go straight back to London, instandy.** 

I could only stare at her in stupid surprise. Her eyes blazed at me, and she 
tapped the ground impatiently with her foot. 

"Why should I go back?” I asked. 

"I cannot explain ** She spoke in a low, eager voice, with a curious lisp in her 
utterance. "But for God's sake do what I ask you. Go back and never set foot upon 
the moor again,” 

"But I have only just come ” 

"Man, man!” she cried. "Can you not tdl when a warning is for your own good? 
Go back to London! Start to-night! Get away from tiliis place at all costs! Hush, 
my brother is coming! Not a word of what I have said. Would you mind getti^ 
that orchid for me among the mare*s-tails yonder? We arc very rich in orchids 
on the moor, though, of course, you are rather late to see the beauties of the place. 
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Stapleton had abandoned the chase and came back to us breathing hard and 
flushed with his exerbons 

'‘Halloa, Beryll ’ said he, and it seemed to me that the tone of his greeting was 
not altogether a cordial one 
•Well, Jack, you are very hot ” 

"Yes, I was chasing a Cyclopides He is very rare and seldom found in the 
late autumn What a pity that I should have missed him!" He spoke unconcernedly, 
but his smaU light eyes glanced incessantly from *he girl to m^ 

"You have introduced yourselves, T can see " 

"Yes. I was telling Sir H^ry that it was rather lat: for him to see the true 
beaubes of the moor" 

"Why, who do y'ou think this is?" 

"I imagme that it must be Sir Henry Baskerville " 

"No, no,” said I "Only a humble commoner, but his fnerd My name is O’- 
Watson ” 

A flush of vexabon passed over her expresi»ive f-ce "We have been talking at 
cross purposes,” said she 

"VV^y, you had not very much bmc for talk,” her brother remarked with the 
same quesboning eyes 

"I talked as if Dr Watson were a resident instead of being merely a visitor," 
said she "It cannot much matter to him whether it is early or late for the orchids 
But you Will come on, will you not, and see Merripit House?' 

A short walk brought us to it, a bleak moorland house, once the farm of some 
grazier in the old prosperous days, but now put into repair and turned into a 
modem dwellmg. An orchard surrounded it, but the trees, as is usual upon the 
moor, were stunted and nipped, and the effect of the whole place was mean and 
melancholy We were admitted by a strange, wizened, rusty-coated old manser>ant 
who seemed in keeping with the house Inside, however, there were large room^ 
furnished with an elegance in which 1 seemed to recognize the taste of the lady 
As I looked from their windows at the interminable granite-flecked moor rolling 
unbroken to the farthest horizon I could not but marvel at what could have brought 
this highly educated man and this beaubful woman to live in such a place 
"Queer spot to choose, is it not?” said he as if in answer to my thought, "And 
yet we manage to make ourselves fairly happy, do we not. Beryl?” 

"Quite happy,” said she, but there was no nng of convicbon in her words 
"I had a school,” said Stapleton "It was in the north country The work to a 
man of my temperament was mechanical and unxnteresbng, but the pnvilegc of 
living with youth, of helping to mould those young minds, and of impressing them 
with one's own character and ideals was very dear to me However, the fates were 
against us A senous epidemic broke out in the school and three of the boys died 
It never recovered from the blow, and much of my capital was irretrievably swal¬ 
lowed up* And yet, if it were not for the loss of the charming companionship of 
the boys, I could rejoice over my own misfortune, for, with my strong tastes for 
botany and zoology, I find an unlimited field of work here, and my sister is as 
devoted to Nature as I am. All this. Dr Watson, has been brought upon your 
head by your expression as you surveyed the moor out of our window ” 

"It certainly did cross my mind that it might be a httle dull—less for you, per¬ 
haps, than for your sister ” 

"No, no, I am never dull,” said she quickly 
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“We have books, we€ave our studies, and we have interesting neighbours. Dr. 
Mortimer is a most learned man in his own line. Poor Sir Charles was also an 
admirable companion. We knew him well and miss him more than I can tell. Do 
you think that I should intrude if I were to call this afternoon and make the 
acquaintance of Sir Henry?” 

"I am sure that he would be delighted.” 

“Then perhaps you would mention that I propose to do so. We may in our 
humble way do something to make things more easy for him until he becomes 
accustomed to his new surroundings. Will you come upstairs, Dr. Watson, and 
inspect my collection of Lepidoptera? 1 think it is the most complete one in the 
south-west of England. By the time that you have looked through them lunch 
will be almost ready.” 

But I was eager to get back to my charge. The melancholy of the moor, the 
death of the unfortunate pony, the weird sound which had been associated with 
the grim legend of the Baskenrilles, all these things tinged my thoughts with sad¬ 
ness. Then on the top of these more or less vague impressions there had come the 
definite and distinct warning of Miss Stapleton, delivered with such intense earnest¬ 
ness that 1 could not doubt that some grave and deep reason lay behind it. I resisted 
all pressure to stay for lunch, and I set o& at once upon my return journey, taking 
the grass-grown path by which we had come. 

It seems, however, that there must have been some short cut for those who knew 
it, for before I had reached the road I was astounded to see Miss Stapleton sitting 
upon a rock by the side of the track. Her face was beautifully flushed with her 
exertions, and she held her hand to her side. 

"I have run all the way in order to cut you off. Dr. Watson,” said she. “I had 
not even time to put on my hat. I must not stop, or my brother may miss me. 1 
wanted to say to you how sorry 1 am about the stupid mistake I made in thinking 
that you were Sir Henry. Please forget the words 1 said, which have no application 
whatever to you.” 

"But I can't forget them, Miss Stapleton,” said I. "I am Sir Henry's friend, and 
his welfare is a very close concern of mine. Tell me why it was that you were so 
eager that Sir Henry should return to London.” 

"A woman's whim. Dr, Watson. When you know me better you will understand 
that I cannot always give reasons for what I say or do.” 

"No, no. I remember the thrill in your voice. I remember the look in your eyes. 
Please, please, be frank with me. Miss Stapleton, for ever since I have been here 
I have been conscious of shadows all round me. Life has become like that great 
Grimpen Miie> with little green patches everywhere into which one may sink and 
with no guide to point the track. Tell me then what it was that you meant, and 
I will promise to convey your warning to Sir Henry.” 

An expression of irresolution passed for an instant over her fiice, but her eyes 
had hardened again when she answered me. 

"You make too much of it. Dr. Watson,” said she. "My broth« and I were very 
much shocked by the death of Sir Charles. We knew him very intimately, for his 
favourite walk was over the moor to our house. He was deeply impressed with 
the curse whicH hung over his family, and when this tragedy came I naturally 
felt that there most be some grounds for the fears which he had expressed. I was 
distressed therefore when another member of the family came down to live here, 
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and 1 bit that he should be warned of the danger which he will run. That was 
all which I intended to convey.’' 

“But what IS the danger?” 

“You know the story of the hound?” 

“I do not believe in such nonsense.” 

‘"But I do. If you have any influence with Sir Henry, take him away from a place 
which has always been fatal to his family. The world is wide. Why should he 
wish to live at the place of danger?” 

“Because it ts the place of danger. That is Sir Henry’s nature. I fear that unless 
you can give me some more definite information than this it would be impossible 
to get him to move.” 

“I cannot say anything definite, for I do not know anything defimte.” 

“I would ask you one more question, Miss Stapleton. If you meant no more 
than this when you first spoke to me> why should you not wish your brother to 
overhear what you said? There is nothing to which he, or anyone else, could ob]ect.” 

“My brother is very anxious to have the Hall inhabited, for he thinks that it is 
for the good of the poor folk upon the moor. He would be very angry if he knew 
that I had said anything which might mduce Sir Henry to go away But I have 
done my duty now and I will say no more. I must get back, or he will miss me 
and suspect that I have seen you Good4iyef” She turned and had disappeared m a 
few minutes among the scattered boulders, while I, with my soul full of vague fears, 
pursued my way to Baskerville Hall 


Chapter 8 

FIRST REPORT OF DR WATSON 

From this point onward I will follow the course of events by transcribing my own 
letters to 1^. Sherlock Holmes which he before me on the table One page is 
missing, but otherwise they are exactly as wntten and show my feelings and sus¬ 
picions of the moment more accurately than my memory, clear as it is upon these 
tragic events, can possibly do. 

BaAemtte HoQ, October ijth. 

My dear Holmbs: 

My previous letters and telegrams have kept you pretty well up to date as to 
all that has occurred m this most God*forsaken comer of the world. The longer one 
stays here the more does the spmt of the moor sink into one’s soul, its vastness, and 
also its gnm charm. When you are once out upon its bosom you have left all 
traces of modem England behind you, but, on the other hand, you are conscious 
everywhere of the homes and the work of the prehistonc people. On all sides of 
you as you walk are the houses of tiiese forgotten folk, with their graves and the 
huge monoliths which are supposed to have marked their temples. As you look at 
their gray stone huts against ihe scarred hillsides you leave your own age behind 
you, and if you were to see a skin-dad, hatiy man crawl out from the low door, 
fitting a fiintH:ipped arrow on to die string of his bow, you would feel that his 
presence there was more natural than your own. The strange thing is that they 
should have lived so thickly on what must always have been most unfruitful soil 
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I am no antiquarian, bSt I could imagine that they were some unwarlike and 
harried race who were forced to accept that which none other would occupy. 

All this, however, is foreign to the mission on which you sent me and will 
probably be very uninteresting to your severely practical mind. I can sbll remem¬ 
ber your complete indiflference as to whether the sun moved round the earth or the 
earth round the sun. Let me, therefore, return to the facts concerning Sir Henry 
Baskerville. 

If you have not had any report within the last few days it is because up to 
to-day there was nothing of importance to relate. Then a very surprising circum¬ 
stance occurred, which I shall tell you in due course. But, first of all, I must keep 
you in touch with some of the other factors in the situation. 

One of these, concerning which I have said little, is the escaped convict upon 
the moor. There is strong reason now to believe that he has got right away, which 
IS a considerable relief to the lonely householders of this district. A fortnight has 
passed since his flight, dunng which he has not been seen and nothing has been 
heard of him. It 1 $ surely inconceivable that he could have held out upon the 
moor during all that time. Of course, so far as his concealment goes there is no 
difficulty at all. Any one of these stone huts would give him a hiding-place. But 
there is nothing to eat unless he were to catch and slaughter one of the moor 
sheep. We think, therefore, that he has gone, and the outiying farmers sleep the 
better in consequence. 

We are four able-bodied men in this household, so that we could take good 
care of ourselves, but I confess that I have had uneasy moments when I have 
thought of the Stapletons. They live miles from any help. There are one maid, an 
old manservant, the sister, and the brother, the latter not a very strong man. They 
would be helpless m the hands of a desperate fellow like this Netting Hill criminal 
if he could once effect an entrance. Both Sir Henry and I were concerned at their 
situation, and it was suggested that Perkins the groom should go over to sleep 
there, but Stapleton would not hear of it. 

The fact is that our friend, the baronet, begins to display a considerable interest 
m our fair neighbour. It is not to be wonder^ at, for time hangs heavily in &is 
lonely spot to an active man like him, and she is a very fascinating and b^utiful 
woman. There is something tropical and exotic about her which forms a singular 
contrast to her cool and unemotional brother. Yet he also gives the idea of hidden 
fires. He has certainly a very marked influence over her, for I have seen her con¬ 
tinually glance at him as she talked as if seeking approbation for what she said. 
1 trust that he is kind to her. There is a dry glitter in his eyes and a firm set of 
his thin lips, which goes with a positive and possibly a harsh nature. You would find 
him an interesting study. 

He came over to call upon Baskerville on that first day, and the very next morn¬ 
ing he took us both to show us the spot where the legend of the wicked Hugo 
is supposed to have had its origin. It was an excursion of some miles across the 
moor to a place which is so dismal that it might have suggested the story. We 
found a short valley between rugged tors which led to an open, grassy space flecked 
over with the white cotton grass. In tihe middle of it rose two great stones, worn 
snd sharpened at the upper end until they looked like the huge corroding fangs 
of some monstrous beast. In every way it corresponded with the scene of the old 
tragedy. Sir Henry was much interested and asked Stapleton more than once 
whether he did redly bdieve in the possibility of the interference of the super- 
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natural in (bt affairs of men. He spoke lighfly» but it was evident that he was very 
much in earnest. Stapleton was guarded in his replies, but it was easy to see that 
he said less than he might, and that he would not express his whole opinion out 
of consideration for the feelings of the baronet. He told us of similar cases, where 
families had suffered from some evil influence, and he left us with the impression 
that he shared the popular view upon the matter. 

On our way back we stayed for lunch at Mernpit House, and it was there thk 
Sir Henry made the acquaintance of Miss Stapleton. From the first moment that 
he saw her he appeared to be strongly attract^ by her, and I am much mistakep 
if the feehng was not mutual. He refened to her again and again on our walk home^ 
and since then hardly a day has passed that we have not seen something of thd 
brother and sister, lliey dine here to-night, and there is some talk of our going 
to them next week. One would imagine that such a match would be very welcome 
to Stapleton, and yet I have more than once caught a look of the strongest dis¬ 
approbation m his face when Sir Henry has been paying some attention to his 
sister. He is much attached to her, no doubt, and would lead a lonely life without 
her, but it would seem the height of selfishness if he were to stand in the way of 
her making so brilliant a marriage. Yet I am certain that he does not wish their 
intimacy to ripen into love, and I have several times observed that he has taken 
pains to prevent them from being ttte-i-tftte. By the way, your instructions to 
me never to allow Sir Henry to go out alone will become very much more onerous 
if a love affair were to be added to our other difficulties. My populanty would soon 
suffer if I were to carry out your orders to the letter. 

The other day—Thursday, to be more exact—Dr. Mortimer lunched with us. 
He has been excavating a barrow at Long Down and has got a prehistoric skull 
which fills him with great joy. Never was there such a single-minded enthusiast 
as hel The Stapletons came in aftervi^rds, and the good doctor took us all to the 
yew alley at Sir Henry’s request to show us exactly how everything occurred upon 
that fatal night. It is a long, dismal walk, the yew alley, between two high walls 
of clipped hedge, with a nanow band of grass upon either side. At the far end is 
an old tumble-down summer-house. Halfway down is the moor-gate, where the 
old gentleman left his cigar-ash. It is a white wooden gate with a latch. Beyond it 
lies the wide moor. I Yemembered your theory of the affair and tried to picture 
all that had occurred. As the old man stood there he saw something coming across 
the moor, something which terrified him so that he lost his wits and ran and 
ran until he died of sheer horror and exhaustion. There was the long, gloomy tunnel 
down which he fled. And from what? A sheep-dog of the moor? Or a spectral 
hound, black, silent, and monstrous? Was there a human agency in the matter? 
Did the pale, watchful Barrymore know more than he cared to say? It was all 
dim and vague, but always there is tiie dark shadow of crime behind it. 

One other neighbour I have met since I wrote last. This is Mr. Ftankland, of 
Lafter Hall, who lives some four miles to the south of us. He is an elderly man, 
led^faced, white-haired, and choleric. His passion is for tibe British law, and he has 
spent a large fortune in litigation. He fights for the mere pleasure of fighting and 
is equally ready to take up either side of a question, so that it is no wonder that 
he has f^nd it a costly amusement. Sometimes he will shut up a right of way and 
defy the parish to make him open it. At others he will with his own hands tear 
dom some other man’s gate and declare that a path has existed there from time 
tememorislt defying tiie owner to prosecute him for trespass. He is learned m 
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old manorial and comnfbnal rights, and he applies his knowledge sometimes in 
favour of the viOagexs of Femworthy and sometimes against them, so that he is 
periodically either earned in triumph down the village street or else burned in 
effigy, according to his latest exploit. He is said to have about seven lawsuits upon 
his hands at present, which will probably swallow up the remainder of his fortune 
and so draw his sting and leave him harmless for the future. Apart from the law 
he seems a kindly, good-natured person, and I only mention him because you were 
particular that I should send some desenption of the people who sunound us. 
He is curiously employed at present, for, being an amateur astronomer, he has an 
excellent telescope, with which he lies upon the roof of his own house and sweeps 
the moor all day in the hope of catching a glimpse of the escaped convict. If he 
would confine his energies to this all would be well, but there are rumours that he 
intends to prosecute Dr. Mortimer for opening a grave without the consent of the 
next of kin because he dug up the neolithic skull in the barrow on Long Down. He 
helps to keep our lives from being monotonous and gives a little comic relief where 
it IS badly needed. 

And now, having brought you up to date in the escaped convict, the Stapletons, 
Dr. Mortimer, and Frankland, of Lafter Hall, let me end on that which is most 
important and tell you more about the Barrymores, and especially about the sur¬ 
prising development of last night. 

First of all about the test telegram, which you sent from London in order to 
make sure that Barrymore was really here. I have already explained that the testi¬ 
mony of the postmaster shows that the test was worthless and that we have no 
proof one way or the other. I told Sir Henry how the matter stood, and he at once, 
in his downright fashion, had Barrymore up and asked him whether he had received 
the telegram himsdf. Barrymore said that he had. 

"Did the boy deliver it into your own hands?" asked Sir Henry. 

Barrymore looked surprised, and considered for a little time. 

"No,” said he, "I was in the box-room at the time, and my wife brought it up 
to me.” 

"Did you answer it younelf?" 

"No; I told my wife what to answer and she went down to write it.” 

In the evening he recurred to the subject of his own accord. 

"I could not quite understand the object of your questions this morning, Sir 
Henry,'* said he. "I trust that they do not mean that 1 have done anything to 
forfeit your confidence?” 

Sir Henry had to assure him that it was not so and pacify him by giving him a 
considerable part of his old wardrobe, the London outfit having now all arrived. 

Mrs. Barrymore is of interest to me. She is a heavy, solid person, very limited, 
intensely respectable, and inclined to be puritanical. You could hardly conceive 
a less emotional subject. Yet I have told you how, on the first night here, I heard 
her sobbing bitterly, and since then I have mote than once observed traces of tears 
upon her face. Some deep sorrow gnaws ever at her heart. Sometimes I wonder 
if she has a guilty memory which haunts her, and sometimes I suspect Barrymore 
of being a domestic tyrant I have always fdt that there was somediing singular 
and questionable in this man's character, but the adventure of last night brings all 
my suspicions to a head. 

And yet it may seem a small matter in itsdf. You are aware that I am not a 
very sound sleeper, and since I have been on guard in this house my slumbers have 
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been lighter than ever. Last night* about two m the morning* I was aroused by 
a stealthy step passing my room. I rose* opened my door* and peeped out A long 
black shadow was trailing down the comdor It was thrown by a man who walked 
sofdy down the passage with a candle held in his hand. He was in shirt and trou¬ 
sers* with no covering to his feet I could merely see the outline* but his height 
told me that it was Barrymore He walked very slowly and circumspectly* and there 
was something mdescnbably guilty and furtive in his whole appearance 

I have told you that the comdor is broken by the balcony which runs round tile 
hall* but that it is resumed upon the farther side I waited until he had passed 
out of sight and then I followed him When I came round the balcony he haa 
reached the end of the farther comdor* and I could see from the glimmer of 
hght through an open door that he had entered one of the rooms Now* all these 
rooms are unfurnished and unoccupied* so that his expedition became more myste¬ 
rious than ever The light shone steadily as if he were standing mobonless I 
crqit down the passage as noiselessly as I could and peeped round the comer of 
the door 

Barrymore was crouching at the window with the candle held against the glass 
His profile was half turned towards me* and his face seemed to be rigid with 
expectation as he stared out into the blackness of the moor For some mmutes he 
stood watching intently Then he gave a deep groan and with an impabent gesture 
he put out the light Instantly I made my way back to my room* and very shortly 
came the stealthy steps passing once more upon their return ]oumey Long after¬ 
wards when I had fallen into a light sleep I heard a key turn somewhere m a lock* 
but I could not tell whence the sound came What it all means I cannot guess* but 
there is some secret business going on in this house of gloom which sooner or 
later we shall get to the bottom of I do not trouble you with my theories* for you 
asked me to furnish you only with facts I have had a long talk with Sir Henry 
this morning* and we have made a plan of campaign founded upon my observations 
of last night I will not speak about it |ust now* but it should make my next report 
interesting reading 


Chapter 9 

SECOND REPORT OF DR WATSON 

THE LIGHT UPON THE MOOR 

Baskervilk HaU, Oct i^th 

My dear Holmes 

If I was compelled to leave you without much news dunng the early days of my 
mission you must acknowledge that I am making up for lost time* and that events 
axe now crowdmg thick and fast upon us In my last report I ended upon my top 
note with Barrymore at the window* and now I have quite a budget already which 
will* unless I am much mistaken* considerably surprise you Things have taken a 
turn which I could not have anticipated In some ways they have within the last 
forty-eight hours become much clearer and in some ways they have become more 
complicated But I will tell you all and you shall fudge for yourself 
Before breakfast on the morning following my adventure I went down the 
comdor and examined the room in which Barrymore had been on the night before 
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The western window through which he had stared so intently has, I noticed, one 
peculiarity above all other windows in the house—it commands the nearest outlook 
on to the moor There is an opening between two trees which enables one from 
this point of view to look nght down upon it, while from all the other windows 
it 1 $ only a distant glimpse which can be obtained It follows, therefore, that 
Barrymore, since only this window would serve the purpose, must have been looking 
out for something or somebody upon the moor TTie night was very dark, so that 
I can hardly imagine how he could have hoped to see anyone It had struck me 
that it was possible that some love mtngue was on foot That would have accounted 
for his stealthy movements and also for the uneasiness of his wife The man is a 
striking looking fellow, very well equipped to steal the heart of a country girl, so 
that this theory seemed to have something to support it That opening of the 
door which I had heard after I had returned to my room might mean that he had 
gone out to keep some clandestine appointment So 1 reasoned with myself in 
the morning, and 1 tdl you the direction of my suspicions, however much the 
result may have shown that they were unfounded 
But whatever the true explanation of Barrymore's movements might be, I felt 
that the responsibility of keeping them to myself unbl I could explain them was 
more than I could bear I had an interview with the baronet in his study after 
breakfast, and I told him all that 1 had seen He was less surprised than 1 had 
expected 

"I knew that Barrymore walked about nights, and I had a mind to speak to him 
about it," said he "Two or three times I have heard his steps in the passage, 
coming and going, )u$t about the hour vou name " 

"Perhaps then he pays a visit every night to that particular window," I suggested 
* Perhaps he does If so, we should be able to shadow him and see what it is 
that he is after I wonder what your friend Holmes would do it he were here ” 

"1 believe that he would do exactly what you now suggest,' said I "He would 
follow Barrymore and see what he did ' 

"Then we shall do it together " 

"But surely he would hear us ” 

"The man is rather deaf, and in any case we must take our chance of that Well 
sit up in my room to-night and wait until he passes " Sir Henry rubbed his hands 
with pleasure, and it was evident that he hailed the adventure as a relief to his 
somewhat quiet life upon the moor 

The baronet has bm in communication with the architect who prepared the 
plans for Sir Charles, and with a contractor from London, so that we may expect 
great changes to begin here soon There have been decorators and furnishers up 
from Plymouth, and it is evident that our fnend has large ideas and means to 
spare no pains or expense to restore the grandeur of his family When the house 
IS renovaM and refurnished, all that he will need will be a wife to make it com¬ 
plete Between ourselves there are pretty clear signs that this will not be wanting 
if the lady is wiUing, for I have seldom seen a man more infatuated with a woman 
than he is with our beautiful neighbour, Miss Stapleton And yet the course of 
true love does not run quite as smoothly as one would under the circumstances 
expect TdKlay, jfor example, its surface was broken by a very unexpected npple, 
which has causal our fnend considerable perplexity and annoyance 
After the conversation which I have quoted about Barrymore, Sir Henry put on 
his hat and prepared to go out As a matter of course I did the same 
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"What, aie you coming, WationT” he asked, looking at me in a curious way. 

That depends on whetha yon am gomg on the moor,” said I. 

“Yes, I am.” 

“Weill, you know what my instructions are. I am sorry to intrude, but you heard 
how eamesdy Holmes insists that I should not leave you, and especially that you 
should not go alone upon the moor.” 

Sir Henry put his hand upon my shoulder with a pleasant smile. i 

“My dear Mow,” said he^ “Hdmes, with all his wisdom, did not foresee soitk 
things which have happened since I have been on the moor. You understand me? 1 
am sure that you are the last man in the world who would wish to be a spoil-sport. I 
must go out alone.” 

It put me in a most awkward position. I was at a loss what to say or what to do, 
and before I had made up my mind he picked up his cane and was gone. 

But when I came to think the matter over my conscience reproached me bitterly 
for having cm any pretext allowed him to go out of my sight. 1 imagined what my 
fedings would be if I had to return to you and to confess that some misfortune had 
occurred through my disregard for your instructions. I assure you my cheeks flushed 
at the very thought It might not even now be too late to overtake him, so I set 
ofl at once in die direction of Mempit House. 

I hurried along the road at die top of my speed without seeing anythmg of 
Sir Henry, until I came to the point where the moor path branches ofi. There, 
fearing t^t periiaps I had come in the wrong direction after all, I mounted a hiU 
from which I could command a view—the same hdl which is cut into the dark 
quarry. Thence I saw him at once. He was on the moor path, about a quarter of 
a mile o^ and a lady was by his side who could only be Miss Stapleton. It was 
dear that thoe was already an understanding between them and that they had 
met by appointm e nt. They were walking slowly along in deep conversation, and 
I saw her makmg quick li^ movements of her hands as if she were very earnest 
in what she was saying, while he listened intendy, and once or twice shook his 
head in strong dissent. I stood among the rocks watching them, very much puzzled 
as to what I should do next. To follow them and break into their intimate con- 
versatirm seemed to be an outrage, and yet my dear duty was never for an instant 
to let him out of my sight To act die spy upon a fnend was a hateful task. Still, 
I could see no better course dian to observe him from dw hill, and to dear my 
consdence by cmifessing to him afterwards what I had done. It is true that if any 
sudden danger had direatened him I was too far away to be of use, and yet I am 
sure dut you will agree with me that the position was very difficult, and that 
there was nothing mote sdiich I could do. 

Our friend. Sir Henry, and the lady bad halted on the path and were standing 
deeply absorbed in their conversation, when I was suddenly aware that I was not 
the My witness of their interview. A wisp of green floating in the air caught my 
eye, and anodier ^ance showed me that it was carried on a stick by a man who was 
moving among the btrdEen ground. It was Stapleton widi his buttinfly-net He was 
very mudi doter to die pair than I was, and he appeared to be moving in their 
direction. At this instant St Henry suddenly drew Miss Stapleton to his side. His 
arm was round her, but it seemed to me ^t die was straining away from him 
with her Hoe averted. He stooped his head to hers, and she raised one hand as 
if in pmtest Nest moment I taw them qirinfl and turn hurriedly round 
Sta^eton was the cause df die interruption. He was running wildly towards them. 
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his absnid net dancing bdiind him. He gesticulated and almost tlanand with 
esdtement in front of the lovers. What the scene meant I could not imagine, but 
it seemed to me that Stapleton was abusing Sir Henry, who offered eicplanahona, 
whfeh became more angry as the other refused to accept them. The lady stood by 
in haughty sQence. Finally Stapleton turned upon his bed and beckoned in a 
peremptory way to his sister, who, after an irresolute glance at Sir Henry, walked 
ofi by the side of her brother. Tlie naturalist’s angry gestures showed that the 
lady was included in his displeasure. The baronet stood for a minute looking after 
them, and then he walked slowly back the way tiliat he had come, his head hangin g, 
the very picture of dejection. 

What all this meant I could not imagine, but I was deeply ashamed to have 
witnessed so intimate a scene without my friend’s knowledge. I ran down the hill 
therefore and met frie baronet at the bottom. His face was flushed with anger 
and his brows were wrinkled, like one who is at his wit’s ends what to do. 

“Halloa, WatsonI Where have you dropped from?” said he. "You don’t mean to 
say that you came after me in spite of all?" 

I explained everythmg to him: how I had found it impossible to remain behmd, 
how 1 had follow^ him, and how I had witnessed all that had occurred. For an 
instant his eyes blazed at me, but my frankness disarmed his anger, and he broke 
at last mto a rather rueful laugh. 

“You would have thought the middle of that prairie a foirly safo place for a 
man to be private,” said he, “but, by thunder, the whole countryside seems to 
have been out to see me do my wooing-and a mighty poor wooing at thatl Where 
had you engaged a seat?” 

“I was on that hill.” 

“Quite in the back row, eh? But her brother was wdl up to the front. Did you 
see him come out on us?" 

"Yes, I did.” 

“Did he ever strike you as being crazy-this brother of hers?” 

“I can’t say that he ever did.” 

“I dare say not. I always thought him sane enough until to^y, but you can 
take it from me that either he or I ought to be in a strait-jadcet WteFs the matter 
with me, anyhow? You’ve lived neat me for some weds, Watson. TeB me straight^ 
nowl Is there anything that would prevent me from making a good husband to a 
woman that I loved?” 

“I should say not." 

“He can’t object to my worldly position, so it must be myself that he has this 
down on. What has he against me? I never hurt man or woman in my life friat 
I know of. And yet he would not so much as let me touch frie tips of her fingers.” 

“Did he say so?" 

“Thai; and a deal more. I tell you, Watson, I’ve only known her tiiese few 
weeks, but from the first I just fdt that she was made for me, and she^ too-she 
was happy when she was wi& me, arui that TO swear. There’s a light in a woman|$ 
-eyes that speaks louder frian words. But he has never let ns get together, and it 
was only to>day for tihe first time that I saw a chance of having a few words with 
her alone. She was glad to meet me, but when she did it was not km Biat she 
would talk about; and die wouldn’t have let me talk about it either if die could 
have stopped it. She kept coming bade to it that this was a place of danger, and 
diat die would never be happy until 1 had left it. I fold her diat since I had seen 
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ber I was in no huny to leave it, and that if she leally wanted me to go, the only 
way to work it was foi her to arrange to go with me. With diat I offered in as 
many words to marry her, but before she could answer, down came this brother 
of heis, running at us with a face on him like a madman. He was just white with 
tage, and those light eyes of his were blazing with fury. What was I doing with 
the lady? How dared I offer her attentions which were distasteful to her? Did I 
think that because I was a uaronet I could do what I liked? If he had not been hcjc 
brother 1 should have known better how to answer him. As it was I told him that 
my feelings towards his sister were such as I was not adiamed of, and that I hopeq 
that she might honour me by becoming my wife. That seemed to make the matter 
no better, so then' I lost my temper too, and I answered him rather more hotly 
than I should perhaps, considering that she was standing by. So it ended by his 
going off with her, as you saw, and here am I as badly puzzled a man as any in this 
county. Just tell me what it all means, Watson, and I’ll owe you more than ever 
I can hope to pay.” 

1 tried one or two explanations, but, indeed, I was completely puzzled myself. 
Our friend's title, his fortune, his age, his character, and his appearance are all 
in his favour, and I know nothing against him unless it be this dark fate which 
runs in his fomily. That his advances should be rejected so brusquely without any 
reference to the lady’s own wishes and that the lady should accept the situation 
without protest is very amazing. However, our conjectures were set at rest by a 
visit from Stapleton himself that very aftexnoon. He had come to offer apologies 
for his rudeness of the morning, and after a long private interview with Sir Henry 
in his study the upshot of dieir conversation was that the breach is quite healed, 
and that we are to dine at Merripit House next Friday as a sign of it. 

”1 don’t say now that he isn’t a crazy man,” said Sir Henry; ”I can’t forget the 
look in his eyes when he tan at me this morning, but I must allow that no man 
could make a more handsome apology than he has done.” 

”Pid he give any explanation of his crmduct?” 

"His sister is everything in his life, he says. That is natural enough, and I am 
glad drat be should understand her value. They have always been together, and 
aocmding to hit account he has been a very londy man with only her as a com¬ 
panion, so that die dionght of losing her was really terrible to him. He had not 
understood, he said, that I was becmning attached to ha, but when he saw with his 
own eyes diat it was really so, and that she might be taken away fitom him, it gave 
him such a shock that for a time he was not responsible for what he said or did. 
Ife was very sorry for all that had passed, and he recognized how fodish and how 
selfish it was that he should imagine that he could hold a beautiful woman like his 
sister to himsdf fm her whole life. If she had to leave him he had rather it was to 
a aeig^ibour hke myself tiian to anyone dse. But in any case it was a btow to him, 
and it would take him some time before he could ptqiaie himself to meet it He 
would wididiaw dl oppositiOD tqpon his part if I wouM promise for three mcmths 
to let the matter rest and to be content widicnlttvatiBg^ lady’s friendship during 
that thpe witboot claiming her love. This I promised, and so the matter rests.” 

So drew is one of our sniall mysteries ^aied up. It is somediing to have toMhed 
bottom utynbae in this bog in vriiicfa we are floundering. We know now why 
Stqdeton lool^ with di^vom rqion his sister's mitor-even when tiiat suitor 
was so di^'Ue a one as Sir Henry. And now I pass on to anotiier tiuead whkh I 
(utrkated out of tire tangM dadot die mystery of die sdx in the night 
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of the tear^tained face Mn. Barrymore^ of the secret journey of the butler to the 
western lattice window. Congratulate me, my dear Holmes, and tdl me that I have 
not disappointed you as an agent-that you do not regret the confidence which 
you showed in me when you sent me down. All these things have by one night's 
work been thoroughly cleared, 

I have said ‘hy one night’s work," but, in truth, it was by two nights' work, for 
on the first we drew entirely blank. I sat up with Sir Henry in his rooms until 
nearly three o’clock in the morning, but no sound of any sort did we hear except 
the chiming clock upon the stairs. It was a most melancholy vigil and ended by 
each of us falling asleep in our chairs. Fortunately we were not discouraged, and 
we determined to try again. The next night we lowered the lamp and sat smoking 
cigarettes without making the least sound. It was incredible how slowly the hours 
crawled by, and yet we were helped through it by the same sort of patient interest 
which the hunter must feel as he watches the trap into which he hopes the game 
may wander. One struck, and two, and we had almost for the second time given 
it up in despair when in an instant we both sat bolt upright in our chairs, with 
all our weary senses keenly on the alert once more. We had heard the creak of a 
step in the passage. 

Very stealthily we heard it pass along until it died away in the distance. Then 
the baronet gently opened his door and we set out in pursuit. Already our man 
had gone round the gallery, and the corridor was all in darkness. Softly we stole 
along until we had come into the other wing. We were just in time to catch a 
glimpse of the tall, black-bearded figure, his shoulders rounded, as he tiptoed down 
the passage. Then he passed through the same door as before, and the light of 
the candle framed it in the darkness and shot one single yellow beam across the 
gloom of the corridor. We shuffled cautiously towards it, trying every plank before 
we dared to put our whole weight upon it. We had taken the precaution of leaving 
our boots behind us, but, even so, the old boards snapped and creaked beneath 
our tread. Sometimes it seemed impossible that he should fail to hear our approach. 
However, the man is fortunately rather deaf, and he was entirely preoccupied in 
that which he was doing. When at last we reached the door and peeped trough 
we found him crouching at the window, candle in hand, his white, intent face 
pressed against the pane, exactly as I had seen him two nights before. 

We had arranged no plan of campaign, but the baronet is a man to whom the 
most direct way is always the most natural. He walked into the room, and as he 
did so Barrymore sprang up from the window with a sharp hiss of his breath and 
stood, livid and trembling, before us. His dark eyes, glaring out of the white mask 
of his face, were full of horror and astonishment as he gazed from Sir Henry to me. 

"What arc you doing here, Barrymore?" 

"Nothing, sir.’’ His agitation was so great that he could hardly speak, and the 
shadows sprang up and down from the shaking of his candle. "It was the window, 
sir. I go round at night to see that they are fastened." 

"On the second floor?" 

"Yes, sir, all the windows." 

"Look here, Barrymore," said Sir Henry sternly, "we have made up our minds 
to have the truth out of you, so it will save you trouble to tell it sooner rather than 
later. Come, now! No lies! What were you doing at that window?" 

The fellow looked at us in a hdpless way, and he wrung his hands together like 
one who is in the last extremity of doubt and misery. 
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"I was doing no hann, sir. I was holding a candle to the window.” 

*And why were you holding a candle to the window?” 

“Don't ask me. Sir Heniy-don’t ask mel 1 give you my word, sir, that it is not 
my secret, and that I cannot tell it If it concerned no one but myself I would 
not try to keep it from you.” 

A sudden idea occurml to me, and I took the candle from the trembling hand 
of the butler. 

“He must have been holding it as a signal,” said I. “Let us see if there is apy 
answer.” I held it as he had done, and stared out into the darkness of the night 
Vaguely I could discern the black bank of the trees and the lighter expanse of the 
moor, for the moon was behind the clouds. And then I gave a cry of exultatiok 
for a tiny piihpoint of yellow light had suddenly transfixed the dark veil, ai^ 
{dowed steadily in die centre of the black square framed by the window. 

“There it is!” I cried. 

“No, no, sir, it is nothing—nothing at ah!” the buder broke in; “1 assure you, 
sir— 

“Move your light across the window, Watson!” cried the baronet. “See, the other 
moves also! Now, you rascal, do you deny that it is a signal? Come, speak up! Who 
is your confederate out yonder, and what is this conspiracy that is going on?” 

The man's face became openly defiant. 

“It is my business, and not youn. I will not tell.” 

“Then you leave my employment right away.” 

“Very good, sir. If 1 must I must.” 

“And you go in disgrace. By thunder, you may well be ashamed of yourself. 
Your family has lived with mine for over a hundred years under this roof, and here 
I find you deep in some dark plot against me.” 

“No, no, sir, no, not against you!” It was a woman's voice, and Mrs. Barrymore, 
paler and more horror-strucik than her husband, was stan^g at the door. Her 
bulky figure in a shawl and skirt might have been comic were it not for the intensity 
of feeling upon her face. 

“We have to go, Eliza. 'This is the end of it You can pack our things,” said die 
buder. 

“Oh, John, John, have I brought you to this? It is my doing. Sir Hemy-all mine. 
He has done nothing except for my sake, and because I asked him.” 

“Speak out then! What does it mean?” 

“My unha^ brother is starving on the moor. We caimot let him perish at our 
very gates. The light is a signal to him diat food is ready for him, and his light out 
yonder is to show the qiot to which to bring it.” 

“Then your btodier is— 

“The escaped convict sir-Sdden, die criminal.” 

“That's die truth, sir,” said Barrymore. “I said diat it was not my secret and that 
I could not tdl it to you. But now you have heard it and you will see that if dieie 
was a ^ot it was not against you.” 

This, theit was the eiqdanation of the stealdiy expeditions at ni^ and the 
14(ht at die window. Sir Henry and I both stared at die woman in amazement Was 
it possible that diis stolidly reqiectalde person was of die same blood as one of 
the most notorious criminids in the country? 

“Yes, sir, my name was Sdden, and he is my younger brodier. We hnmoured 
him too much when he was a lad and pvt him his own way in everything until 
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he came to think that the world was made for his pleasure, and that he could do 
what he liked in it. Tfen as he grew older he met wicked companions, and the 
devil entered into him until he broke my mother’s heart and dragged our name in 
the dirt. From crime to crime he sank lower and lower until it is only the mercy 
of God which has snatched him from the scaffold; but to me, sir, he was always 
the litde curly-headed boy that I had nursed and played with as an elder sister 
would. That was why he broke prison, sir. He knew that I was here and that we 
could not refuse to help him. "^en he dragged himself here one night, weary 
and starving, with the warders hard at his heels, what could we do? We took hun in 
and fed him and cared for him. Then you returned, sir, and my brother thought 
he would be safer on the moor than anywhere else until the hue and cry was 
over, so he lay in hiding there. But every second night we made sure if he was 
still there by putting a light in the window, and if there was an answer my husband 
took out some bread and meat to him. Every day we hoped that he was gone, but 
as long as he was there we could not desert him. That is the whole truth, as I am 
an honest Christian woman, and you will see that if there is blame in the matter 
it does not lie with my husband but with me, for whose sake he has done all that 
he has.** 

The woman’s words came with an intense earnestness which carried conviction 
with them. 

^s this trae, Barrymore?” 

’‘Yes, Sir Henry. Every word of it.” 

‘Well, I cannot blame you for standing by your own wife. Forget what I have 
said. Go to your room, you two, and we shall talk further about this matter in the 
morning.” 

When they were gone we looked out of the window again. Sir Henry had flung 
it open, and the cold night wind beat in upon our faces. Far away in the black 
distance there still glowed that one tiny point of yellow light. 

“I wonder he dares,” said Sir Henry. 

“It may be so placed as to be only visible from here.” 

•Very likely. How far do you think it is?” 

“Out by the Cleft Tor, I think.” 

“Not more than a mile or two off.” 

“Hardly that.” 

“Well, it cannot be far if Barrymore had to carry out the food to it. And he is 
waiting, this villain, beside that candle. By thunder, Watson, I am going out to 
take that manl” 

The same thought had crossed my own mind. It was not as if the Barrymores 
had taken u$ into their confidence, llieir secret had been forced from them. The 
man was a danger to the community, an unmitigated scoundrel for whom there 
was neither pity nor excuse. We were only doing our duty in taking this chance 
of putting him back where he could do no harm. With his brutal and violent 
nature, others would have to pay tiie price if we held our hands. Any night, for 
example, our neighbours the Stapletons might be attacked by him, and it may 
have becm the thought of this whaA made Sir Henry so keen upon the adventure. 

“I will come,” said I. 

“Then get your revolver and put on your boots. The sooner we start the better, 
as the fdlow may put out his lij^t and be off.” 

In five minutes we were outside the door, starting upon our expedition. We 
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hunied thiooj^ the daik shrobboy, amid tbe doD moaning of flie antnmn wind 
and the lusde of the falling leaves. The ni^t air was heavy wiA the smdl of 
damp and decay. Now and again the moon peeped out for an instant but douds 
were dtivmg over the face of the shy, and just as we came out on the moor a thin 
ram began to fall. The li^t still burned steadily in front 

*Are you armed?” 1 asked, 
have a huntmg«rc^.” 

*We must dose m on him rapidly, for he is said to be a desperate fdlow. We 
shall take him by surprue and have him at our mercy before he can resist” 1 

”I say, Watson,” said the baronet ”what would Hdmes say to this? How d)out 
diat hour of darkness in whidi the power of evil is exalted?” \ 

As if in answer to his words there rose suddenly out of the vast g^oom of die 
moor diat strange cry which I had already heard upon the boiden of die great 
Grimpen Mire. It came widi the wmd through the silence of the ni^t > long, 
deep mutter, then a rising howl, and then the sad moan in which it died away. 
Again and again it sounded, the whole air dirobbing with it strident wild, and 
menacmg. The baronet caught my sleeve and his face glimmered white throu^ 
the darkness. 

“My God, whafs tiiat Watson?” 

T don’t farow. It’s a sound they have on the moor. I heard it once before.” 

It died away, and an absolute silence closed m upon us. We stood straining 
our ears, but nothing came. 

“Watson,” said the baronet “it was the cry of a hound.” 

My blood ran cold m my veins, for there was a break in his voice which told of 
the sudden horror whidi had seized him. 

“What do they call this sound?” he asked. 

“Whor 

‘The folk on the countrysidd” 

“Oh, riiey are ignorant people. Why should you mind what they call it?” 

“Tell me; Watson. What do they say of it?" 

I hesitat^ but could not escape the question. 

“They say it is the cry of fiie Hound of the Badmilles.” 

He groaned and was silent for a few moments. 

“A hound it was,” he said at last; “but it seemed to come from miles away, 
over yonder, I think.” 

Tt was hard to say whence it came.” 

Tt rose and fell with the wind. Isn’t that the direction of riie great Grimpen 

Mirer 

“Yes, it is.” 

“Wdl, it was up there. Come now, Watson, didn’t you think youxsdf that it was 
the cry cd a hound? I am not a child. You neri not faar to qpeak die tratih.” 

“Sbvleton was widi me when I heard it last. He said that it might be the calling 
of a strange bird.” 

‘T4o, no, it was a honnd. My God, can these be some truth in aU these stories? 
Is it possible diat I am really in danger ham so dark a oaus^ Yon don’t bdieve 
it; do you, Watsonr 

"No, na” 

“And yet it was one difaig to laugh about it in London, and it is another to 
, Stand out here in the darimeas of the mom aid to heu such a cry a that And my 
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undel There ms the footprint of the hooiid beside him as he lay. It all fits to¬ 
gether. I don't think t&t I am a coward^ Watson» but that sound seemed to 
freeze my very blood Feelmyhandr 

It was as cold as a block of marble. 

"You'll be all right to-morrow." 

"I don't think I'll get that cry out of my head. What do you advise that we 
do now?" 

"Shall we turn back?" 

"No, by thunder; we have come out to get our man, and we will do it We after 
the convict, and a hdl-hound, as likdy as not; after us. Come on! We'll see it 
through if all the fiends of the pit were loose upon tibe moor." 

We stumbled slowly along in the darkness, with the bladk loom of the craggy 
hills around us, and tiie yeUow speck of light burning steadily in front There is 
nothing so decepfave as the distance of a light upon a pitch-dark night and some¬ 
times the dimmer seemed to be far away upon the horizon and sometimes it 
might have been within a few yards of us. But at last we could see whence it 
came, and then we knew diat we were mdeed very dose. A guttering candle was 
stuck in a crevice of the rocks which flanked it on each side so as to keep the 
wind from it and also to prevent it from being visible, save in the direction of 
Baskerville Hall. A boulder of giamte concealed our approach, and crouching be¬ 
hind it we gazed over it at the signal light. It was strange to see this sini^e candle 
burning there in die middle of the moor, with no sign of life near it-fest the one 
straight yellow flame and the gleam of the rock on eadi side of it 

“What shall we do now?" whispered Sir Henry. 

"Wait here. He must be near his light Let us see if we can get a ^impse of him." 

The words were hardly out of my mouth when we both saw him. Over the 
rocks, m the aevice of which the candle burned, there was thrust out an evil 
yellow face, a terrible animal face, all seamed and scored with vile passions. Foul 
with mire, with a bristling beard, and hung with matted hair, it might well have 
belonged to one of those old savages who dwdt in the burrows on the hillsides. 
The light beneath him was reflected in his small, cunning eyes which peered 
fiercely to right and left through the darkness like a crafty and savage animal who 
has heard the steps of the hunters. 

Something had evidently aroused his suspicions. It may have been that Barry¬ 
more had some private signal which we had ne^ected to give, or the fellow may 
have had some other reason for thinking that all was not wdl, but I could read his 
fears upon his wicked face. Any instant he might dash out the light and vanish 
m the darkness. I sprang forward therefore, and Sir Henry did the same. At &e 
same moment the convict screamed out a curse at us arid hurled a roc4 which 
splintered up against the boulder which had sheltered us. I caught one glimpse of 
his short, squat, strongly built figure as he sprang to bis feet and turned to run. 
At the same moment by a lucky chance the moon broke through the douds. We 
rushed over the brow of the hill, and there was our man running with great speed 
down the other side^ springing over the stones in his way with the activity of a 
mountain goat. A lucky long shot of my revolver mi^t have crippled him, but I 
had brought it only to defend rnysdf if attacked and not to shoot an unarmed man 

who was running away. j u 

We were both swift runners and in fiurily good training, but we soon found mat 
wc had no chance of overtaking him. We saw him for a long time in the moonlight 
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onto he was only a small speck moving swifOy among tiie bouldeis upon the side 
of a distant hiQ. We ran and ran until we were completely blown, but the space 
between us grew ever wider. Finally we stopped and sat panting on two rocks, 
while we watched him disappearing in the distance. 

And it was at this moment that there occurred a most strange and unexpected 
thing. We had risen from our rocks and were turning to go home, having abandoned 
the hopdess chase. The moon was low upon the nght, and the lagged pinnacle of a 
gnmite tor stood up against the lower curve of its silver disc. There, outiined|as 
black as an ebony statue on that shining background, I saw the figure of a n^ 
upon the tor. Do not think that it was a ddusion. Holmes. I assure you that I 
have never in my life seen anything more clearly. As far as I could judge, the 
figure was that (tf a tall, thin man. He stood widi his legs a htUe separated, hb 
arms folded, hb head bowed, as if he were brooding over that enormous wfldemess 
of peat and granite which lay before him. He might have been the very spint of 
that terrible place. It was not the convut This man was for from the place where 
the latter had disappeared. Besides, he was a much taller man. With a cry of 
surprise I pomted him out to the baronet, but m the instant during which I had 
turned to grasp hb arm the man was gone. There was the sharp pinnacle of granite 
still cutting the lower edge of the moon, but its peak bore no trace of that silent 
and motionless figure. 

I wbhed to go in that direction and to search the tor, but it was some dbtance 
away. The baronet's nerves were still quivering from that cry, which recalled the 
dark story of his famfly, and he was not m the mood for fresh adventures. He 
had not seen this londy man upon the tor and could not feel the thrill which his 
strange presence and ^ commanding attitude had given to me. “A warder, no 
doubt,” said he. ”The moor has been thick with them since this fellow escaped.” 
Well, perhaps hb explanation nay be the nght one, but I should like to have some 
furriier proof of it To^y we mean to communicate to tiie Pnncetown people 
where t^ should lode for their missing man, but rt is hard lines that we have not 
actually had the triumph of bringing him back as our own prisoner. Such are the 
adventures of last night and you must acknowledge, my dear Holmes, toat I have 
done you very well in the matter of a report. Much of what I tell you is no doubt 
quite irrelevant but still I fed that it b best that I should let you have all the facts 
and leave you to select for yoursdf those whidi will be of most service to you m 
hdping you to your condusions. We are certainly making some progress. So far as 
the Barrymores go we have found the motive of their actions, and that has deared 
up the situation very much. But the moor with its mystenes and its strange in* 
lubitants remains as inscrutable as ever. Perhaps m my next I may be able to 
throw some light up<» thb also. Best of all would it be if you could come down to 
us. In any case you will hear from me agam in the course of the next few days. 


Chaftitr lo 

EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY OP DR. WATSON 

So ran I have been aUe to quote from the rq^orts whidi I have forwarded during 
these early days to Sherlodk Holmes. Now, however, I have arrived at a pobit in 
my narrative where I am compdled to abandon thb method and to trust once 
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more to my lecoUectioos, aided by the diary which I kept at the time. A few 
extracts from the latter will carry me on to those scenes which are indelibly 6 xed 
in every detail upon my memory. T proceed^ then, from the morning which fol¬ 
lowed our abortive chase of the convict and our other strange expenences upon 
the moor. 

October 16 th. A dull and foggy day with a dnzzle of rain. The house is banked 
in with rolling clouds, which nse now and then to show the dreary curves of the 
moor, with thin, silver veins upon the sides of the hills, and the distant boulders 
gleaming where the light strikes upon their wet faces. It is melancholy outside and 
in. The baronet is in a black reaction after the excitements of the night. I am 
conscious myself of a weight at my heart and a feeling of impending danger-ever 
present danger, which is the more tem1>le because I am unable to define it. 

And have 1 not cause for such a feeling? Consider the long sequence of incidents 
which have all pointed to some sinister influence which 1 $ at work around us. 
There is the death of th^ last occupant of the Hall, fulfilling so exactly the condi¬ 
tions of the family legend, and there are the repeated reports from peasants of 
the appearance of a strange creature upon the moor. Twice I have with my own 
ears heard the sound which resembled the distant baying of a hound. It is in¬ 
credible, impossible, that it should really be outside the ordinary laws of nature. 
A spectral hound which leaves matenal footmarks and fills the air with its howling 
is surely not to be thought of. Stapleton may fall in with such a superstition, and 
Mortimer also; but if I have one quality upon earth it is common sense, and 
nothing will persuade me to believe in such a thing. To do so would be to descend 
to the level of these poor peasants, who are not content with a mere fiend dog 
but must needs describe him with hdl-fire shoobng from his mouth and eyes. 
Holmes would not listen to such fancies, and I am his agent. But facts are facts, 
and I have twice heard this crying upon the moor. Suppose that there were really 
some huge hound loose upon it; that would go far to explain everything. But 
where could such a hound lie concealed, where did it get its food, where did it 
come from, how was it that no one saw it by day? It must be confessed that the 
natural explanation offers almost as many difficulties as the other. And always, 
apart from the hound, there is the fact of the human agency in London, the man 
in the cab, and the letter which warned Sir Henry against the moor. This at least 
was real, but it might have been the work of a protecting fnend as easily as of an 
enemy Where is that friend or enemy now? Has he remained in London, or has 
he followed us down here? Could he-could he be the stranger whom I saw upon 
the tor? 

It is true that I have had only the one glance at him, and yet there are some 
things to which I am ready to swear. He is no one whom I have seen down here, 
and I have now met all the neighbours. The figure was far taller than that of 
Stapleton, far thinner than that of Frankland. Barrymore it might possibly have 
been, but we had left him behind us, and I am certain that he could not have 
followed us. A stranger then is still dogging us, just as a stranger dogged us in 
London. We have never shaken him off. If I could lay my hands upon that man, 
then at last we might find ourselves at the end of all our difficulties. To this one 
purpose 1 must now devote all my energies. 

My first impulse was to tell Sir Henxy all my plans. My second and wisest one is 
to play my own game and speak as little as possible to anyone. He is silent and 
distrait His nerves have been strangely shaken by that sound upon the moor. I 
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win say nodsing to add to his amdeties, but I wfll take my own stqps to attain my 
own end. 

We had a mnaW scene this morning after tneakfast. Barrymore asked leave to 
speak with Sir Henry, and they were closeted in his study some litik time. Sitting 
in the billiaid-room I mote tibon once heard the sound of voices raised, and I 
had a pretty good idea what the point was s^iich was under discussion. After a 
time ftie baronet opened his door and caUed for me. 

"Barrymore considers ftiat he has a grievance^" he said. "He thinks that it wi^ 
unfair on our part to hunt his brother'in4aw down when he, of his own free wilL 
had told ns the secret.” ' 

Hie buda was standing very pale but very collected before us. 

"I may have spoken too warmly, sir,” said he, "and if I have, I am sure that I 
beg your pardon. At the same time, I was very much surprised when I heard you 
two gendemen come back this morning and learned that you had been chasing 
Sdden. The poor fellow has enough to fight against without my putting more 
upon his track.” 

"If yon had told us of your own free will it would have been a diflSerent thing,” 
said the baronet; "you only told us, or rather your wife only told us, when it was 
forced from you and you could not help yourself.” 

"I didn’t think you would have taken advantage of it, Sir Henry—indeed I 
didn’t.” 

"The man is a public danger. There are lonely houses scattered over the moor, 
and he is a fellow who would stick at nothing. Yon only want to get a ghmpse of 
his face to see that Look at Mr. Stapleton’s bouse, for example, with no one but 
himself to defend it. Hiere’s no safety for anyone until be is under lock and key.” 

"He'll break into no house, sir. I give you my solemn word upon that. But he 
will never trouble anyone in this country again. I assure you. Sir Henry, that in a 
very few days the necessary arrangements will have been made and he will be on 
his way to &uth America. For God’s sake, sir, I beg of you not to let the police 
know that he is still on the moor. They have given up the dhase there, and he 
can lie quiet until the ship is ready for him. You can’t tell on him without getbng 
my wife and me into trouble. I beg you, sir, to say notiiing to the police.” 

"What do you say, Watson?" 

I shrugged my shoulders. "If he were safely out of the country it would relieve 
the tax-payer of a burden.” 

"But bow about the chance of his holding someone up before he goes?” 

"He would not do anything so mad, sir. We have provided him with all that he 
can want. To commit a crime would ^ to show where he was hiding.” 

"That is tme,” said Sir Henry. "Well, Barrymore —* 

"God bless you, sir, and tiiank you from my heart! It would have killed my 
poor wife had he been taken again.” 

"I guess we are aiding and abetting a felony, Watson? But, after what we have 
heard, I don’t fed as if I could give the man up, so there is an end of it AU right 
Barrymore, you can go.” 

With a few broken words of gratitude die man turned, but he hesitated and 
dien came bade. 

"You’ve been so kind to us, sir, that I should like to do the best I can for you in 
return. I know something, Sir Henry, and perhaps I should have said it before, but 
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it was long after the inquest that I found it out. Tve never breathed a word about 
it yet to mortal man. It’s about poor Sir Charles’s death.” 

The baronet and I were both upon our feet. “Do you know how he died?” 

“No, sir, I don’t know that.” 

“What then?” 

“I know why he was at the gate at that hour. It was to meet a woman.” 

“To meet a womanl He?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And the woman’s name?” 

“I can’t give you the name, sir, but I can give you the initials. Her initials 
were L. L.” 

“How do you know this, Barrymore?” 

“Well, Sir Henry, your uncle had a letter that morning. He had usually a great 
many letters, for he was a public man and well known for his kind heart, so that 
everyone who was in trouble was glad to turn to him. Bat that morning, as it 
chanced, there was only this one letter, so I took the more notice of it. It was from 
Coombe Tracey, and it was addressed in a woman’s hand.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, sir, I thought no more of the matter, and never would have done had it 
not been for my wife. Only a few weeks ago she was cleaning out Sir Charles’s 
$tudy~it had never been touched since his death—and she found the ashes of a 
burned letter in the back of the grate. The greater part of it was charred to pieces, 
but one little slip, the end of a page, hung together, and the wnting could still be 
read, though it was gray on a black ground. It seemed to us to be a postsenpt at 
the end of the letter, and it said: Tlease, please, as you are a gentleman, bum this 
letter, and be at the gate by ten o’clock.’ Beneath it were signed the initials L. L.” 

“Have you got that slip?" 

“No, sir, it crumbled aU to bits after we moved it.” 

“Had Sir Charles received any other letten in the same wnbng?” 

“Well, sir, I took no particular notice of his letters. I should not have noticed this 
one, only it happened to come alone.” 

“And you have no idea who L. L. is?” 

“No, sir. No more than you have. But I eiqpect if we could lay our hands upon 
that lady we should know more about Sir Charles’s death.” 

“I cannot understand, Banymore, how you came to conceal this important 
information.” 

“Well, sir, it was immediately after that our own trouble came to us. And then 
again, sir, we were both of us very fond of Sir Charles, as we well might be con* 
sidering all that he has done for us. To rake this up couldn’t help our poor master, 
and It’s well to go carefully when there’s a lady in the case. Even the b^t of us— 

“You thought it might injure his reputation?” 

“Well, sir, I thought no good could come of it. But now you have been kind to 
ns, and I feel as if it would be treating you unfairly not to tell you all that I know 
about the matter.” 

“Very good, Barrymore; you can go.” When the butler had left us Sir Henry 
turned to me. “Well, Watson, what do you think of this new light?” 

“It seems to leave the darkness rather blacker than before.” 

“So I think. But if we can only trace L. L it should clear up the whole business. 
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We have gained that much. We know that there is someone who has the facts if 
we can only find her. What do you think we should do?” 

"*Let Holmes know all about it at once. It will give him the due for which he has 
been seeking. I am much mistaken if it does not bring him down.” 

I went at once to my room and drew up my report of the morning’s conversation 
for Holmes. It was evident to me that he had b^ very busy of late» for the notes 
which 1 had from Baker Street were few and short, with no comments upon the 
information which I had supplied and hardly any reference to my mission. No 
doubt bis blackmailing case is absorbing all his faculties. And yet this new factor 
must surely arrest his attention and renew his interest. I wish that he were here. 

October 17 th. All day to-day the rain poured down, rustling on the ivy and 
dripping from the eaves. I thought of the convict out upon the bleak, cold, shelter¬ 
less moor. Poor devill Whatever his crimes, he has suffered something to atone for 
them. And then I thought of that other one-the face in the cab, the figure against 
the moon. Was he also out in that deluge-the unseen watcher, the man of dark¬ 
ness? In the evening I put on my waterproof and I walked far upon the sodden 
moor, full of dark imaginings, the rain beating upon my face and the wind whistling 
about my ears. God help those who wander into the great mire now, for even the 
firm uplands are becoming a morass. I found the black tor upon which I had seen 
the solitary watcher, and from its craggy summit I looked out myself across the 
melancholy downs. Rain squalls drifted across their russet face, and the heavy, 
slatecoloured clouds hung low over the landscape, trailing in gray wreaths down 
the sides of the fantasbc hills. In the distant hollow on the left, half hidden by 
the mist, the two thin towers of Baskerville Hall rose above the trees. They were 
the only signs of human life which I could see, save only those prehistonc huts 
which lay thickly upon the slopes of the hills. Nowhere was there any trace of 
that lonely man whom I had seen on the same spot two nights before. 

As I walked back I was overtaken by Dr. Mortimer driving in his dog-cart over a 
rough moorland track which led from the outlying farmhouse of Foulmire. He 
has been very attentive to us, and hardly a day has passed that he has not called at 
the Hall to see how we were getting on. He insisted upon my climbing into his 
dog-cart, and he gave me a lift homeward. I found him much troubled over the 
disappearance of his little spaniel. It had wandered on to the moor and had never 
come back. I gave him such consolation as I might, but I thought of the pony on 
the Grimpen Mire, and I do not fancy that he will see his little dog again. 

”By the way, Mortimer,” said I as we jolted along the rough road, "*1 suppose 
tihere are few people living within driving distance of this whom you do not know?” 

"Hardly any, I think.” 

"Can you, then, tell me the name of any woman whose initials are L. L.?” 

He thou^t for a few minutes. 

”No,” said he. "There are a few gipsies and labouring folk for whom I can’t 
answer, but among the farmers or gentry there is no one whose initiak are those. 
Wait a bit though,” he added after a pause. nThere is Laura Lyons-ber initials 
are L. L.—but she lives in Coombe Tracey.” 

"Who is she?” I asked. 

"She is Frankland’s daughter.” 

"Whatl Old Fiankland the crank?” 

"Exactly. She manied an artist named Lyons, who came sketching on the moor. 
He proved to be a blackguard and deserted her. The fault from wl^t I hear may 
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not have been entirely on 'One side. Her father refused to have anything to do with 
her because she had married without his consent and perhaps for one or two other 
reasons as well. So» between the old sinner and the young one the girl has had a 
pretty bad time.” 

"How does she live?” 

"I fancy old Frankland allows her a pittance, but it cannot be more, for his own 
affairs are considerably involved. Whatever she may have deserved one could not 
allow her to go hopelessly to the bad. Her story got about, and several of the 
people here did something to enable her to earn an honest living. Stapleton did 
for one, and Sir Charles for another. I gave a trifle myself. It was to set her up in a 
typewriting business.” 

He wanted to know the object of my inquiries, but I managed to satisfy his 
curiosity without idling him \x>o much, for there is no reason why we should take 
anyone into our confidence. To-morrow morning I shall find my way to Coombe 
Tracey, and if I can see this Mrs. Laura Lyons, of equivocal leputahon, a long 
step will have been made towards clearing one incident in this chain of mysteries. 

I am certainly developing the wisdom of the serpent, for when Mortimer pressed 
his questions to an inconvenient extent I asked him casually to what type Frank- 
land’s skull belonged, and so heard nothing but craniology for the rest of our 
drive. I have not lived for years with Sherlock Holmes for nothing. 

1 have only one other incident to record upon this tempestuous and mdancholy 
day. This was my conversation with Barrymore just now, which gives me one more 
strong card which I can play in due time. 

Mortimer had stayed to dinner, and he and the baronet played 6cart£ afterwards. 
The butler brought roe my coffee into the library, and I took the chance to ask 
him a few questions. 

"Well,” said I, "has this precious relation of yours departed, or is he still lurking 
out yonder?” 

"I don’t know, sir. I hope to heaven that he has gone, for he has brought nothing 
but trouble here! Fve not beard of him since I left out food for him last, and that 
was three days ago.” 

"Did you see him then?” 

"No, sir, but the food was gone when next I went that way.” 

"Then he was certainly there?” 

"So you would think, sir, unless it was the other man who took it.” 

I sat with my coffee-cup halfway to my lips and stared at Barrymore. 

*Tou know that there is another man then?” 

"Yes, sir; there is another man upon the moor.” 

"Have you seen him?” 

"No, sir.” 

"How do you know of him then?” 

"Selden told me of him, sir, a week ago or more. He’s in hiding, too, but he’s 
not a convict as far as I can make out I don’t like it, Dr. Watson—I tdl you 
straij^t, sir, that I don’t like it” He spoke widi a sudden passion of earnestness. 

"Now, listen to me, Barrymorel I have no interest in this matter but that of 
your master. I have come here witii no object except to help him. Tdl me, frankly, 
what it is that you don’t like.” 

Barrymore Imitated for a moment, as if he regretted his outburst or found it 
difficult to express his own fedings in words. 
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‘Ifs aQ Aese goingsKni, sir ” he cried at last^ waving his hand towards the rain* 
lashed window whidi tooed the moot. ‘There’s foul somewhere, and there’s 
bhulc viUainy brewing, to that I’ll swearl Very g^d I should b^ sir, to see Sir 
Henry on his way bade to London againl” 

‘3ut what is it diat alarms you?” 

‘Ixxik at Sir Charles’s deathl That was bad enough, for all that the coroner said. 
Look at the noises on the moor at night. There’s not a man would cross it after 
sundown if he was paid for it. Look at this stranger hiding out yonder, and watch¬ 
ing and waitingl Whaf s he waiting for? What does it mean? It means no good to 
anyone of the name of Baskervill^ and very glad I shall be to be quit of it all on 
the day that Sir Henry’s new servanb are ready to take over ttie H^.” 

“But about dus stranger,” said I. ‘’Can you tdl me anything about him? What 
did Selden say? Did he find out where he hid, or what he was doing?” 

'He saw him once or twice, but he is a deep one and gives nodiing away. At 
first he thought that he was the police, but soon he found that he had some lay 
of his own. A kind of gentleman he was, as far as he could see, but what he was 
doing he could not make out.” 

”And where did he say that he lived?” 

“Among the old houses on the hillside-the stone huts where the old folk used 
to live.” 

‘Vut bow about his food?” 

“Selden found out that he has got a lad who works for him and brings all he 
needs. I dare say he goes to Coombe Tracey for what he wants.” 

"Very good, Barrymore. We may talk further of this some other time.” When 
the bute had gone I walked over to the black window, and I locked through a 
blurred pane at the driving douds and at the tossing outline of the wind-swept 
trees. It is a wild n^t indoon, and what must it be in a stone hut upon the moor. 
What passion of hatred can it be which leads a man to lurk in such a place at such 
a timel And what deep and earnest purpose can he have which calls for such a 
trial! Ther^ in that hut upon the moor, seems to lie the very centre of that 
problem which has vexed me so sordy. I swear that another day shall not have 
passed before I have done all that man can do to reach the heart of the mystery. 


Chapter ii 

THE MAN ON THE TOR 

l^B extract from my private diary which forms the last chapter has brought my 
narrative up to the eighteenth of October, a time when these strange events began 
to move swiftly towards their terrible conclusion. The inddents of the next few 
days are indelibly graven upon my recollection, and I can teQ them without refer¬ 
ence to the notes made at the time. I start them from the day which succeeded 
that upon whfoh I had established two facts of great importance, the one toat Mrs. 
Laura Lyons of Coombe Tracey had written to Sir Charles Baskerville and made 
an appointment with him at the very place and hour Biat he met his death, the 
other that the lurking man upon the moor was to be found among the stone huts 
upon the hillside. With these two facts in my possession I felt that dther my 
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intelligence or my courage must be deficient if I could not throw some further 
light upon these dark places. 

1 had no opportunity to tell the baronet what 1 had learned about Mrs. Lyons 
upon the evening before^ for Dr. Mortimer remained with him at cards until it was 
very late. At breakfast^ however, I informed him about my discovery and asked 
him whether he would care to accompany me to Coombe Tracey. At first he was 
very eager to come, but on second thoughts it seemed to both of us that if 1 went 
alone the results might be better. The more formal we made the visit the less 
information we might obtain. I left Sir Henry behind, therefore, not without some 
prickings of conscience, and drove off upon my new quest. 

When I reached Coombe Tracey I told Perkins to put up the hones, and I made 
inquiries for the lady whom I had come to interrogate. I had no difficulty in finding 
her rooms, which were central and well appointed. A maid showed me in without 
ceremony, and as I entered the sitting-room a lady, who was sitting before a 
Remington typewriter, sprang up with a pleasant smile of welcome. Her face fell, 
however, when she saw that I was a stranger, and she sat down again and asked me 
the object of my visit. 

The first impression left by Mrs. Lyons was one of extreme beauty. Her eyes 
and hair were of the same rich hazel colour, and her cheeks, though considerably 
freckled, were flushed with the exquisite bloom of the brunette, the dainty pink 
which lurks at the heart of the sulphur rose. Admiration was, I repeat, the first 
impression. But the second was criticism. There was something subtly wrong with 
the face, some coarseness of expression, some hardness, perhaps, of eye, some 
looseness of lip which maned its perfect beauty. But these, of course, are after¬ 
thoughts. At the moment I was simply conscious that I was in the presence of a 
very handsome woman, and that she was asking me the reasons for my visit. I had 
not quite understood until that instant how delicate my mission was. 

**1 have the pleasure,” said I, ‘‘of knowing your father.” 

It was a clumsy introduction, and the lady made me feel it. 

TTierc is nothing in common between my father and me,” she said. “I owe 
him nothing, and his friends are not mine. If it were not for the late Sir Charles 
Baskerville and some other kind hearts I might have starved for all that my father 
cared.” 

“It was about the late Sir Charles Baskerville that I have come here to see you. 

The freckles started out on the lady’s face. 

•mat can I tell you about him?” she asked, and her fingers played nervously 
over the stops of her typewriter. 

“You knew him, did you not?” 

“I have already said that I owe a great deal to his kindness. If I am able to 
support mysdf it is largely due to the interest which he took in my unhappy 
situation.” 

“Did you correspond with him?” 

The lady looked quickly up with an angry gleam in her hazd eyes, 
is the object of these questions?” she asked sharply. 

TThc object is to avoid a public scandal. It is better that I should ask them here 
than that the matter should pass outside our control.” 

She was silent and her face was still very pale. At last she looked up with some¬ 
thing reckless and defiiant in her manner. 

“Wdl, ITl answer,” she said. ”What are your questions?” 
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^id you correspond with Sir Cbarles?" 

"I certainly wrote to him once or twice to acknowledge his delicacy and his 
generosity" 

'‘Have you the dates of those letters?" 

“No" 

“Have you ever met him?" 

“Yes, once or twice, when he came into Coombe Tracey. He was a very retinng 
man, and he preferred to do good by stealth." 

“But if you saw him so seldom and wrote so seldom, how did he know enough 
about your affairs to be able to help you, as you say that he has done?" 

She met my difficulty with the utmost readiness. 

“There were several gentlemen who knew my sad history and united to hdp me. 
One was Mr. Stapleton, a neighbour and mtimate fnend of Sir Charles’s. He was 
exceedingly kind, and it was through him that Sir Charles learned about my 
affairs " 

I knew already that Sir Charles Baskerville had made Stapleton his almoner 
upon several occasions, so the lady’s statement bore the impress of truth upon it 

“Old you ever wnte to Sir Charles asking him to meet you?" 1 continued. 

Mrs. Lyon flushed with anger again. 

“Really, sir, this is a very extraordinary question " 

“I am sorry, madam, but 1 must repeat it." 

“Then I answer, certainly not." 

“Not on the very day of Sir Charles’s death?" 

Tlie flush had faded in an instant, and a deathly face was before me Her dry 
lips could not speak the “No" which I saw rather than heard. 

“Surely your memory deceives you," said I "I could even quote a passage of 
your letter. It ran Tlease, please, as you are a gentleman, bum this letter, and be 
at the gate by ten o’clock ’" 

I thought that she had fainted, but she recovered hersdf by a supreme effort 

“Is there no such thing as a gentleman?" she gasped. 

“You do Sir Charles an injustice. He did bum the letter But sometimes a letter 
may be legible even when burned You acknowledge now that you wrote it?" 

'Tes, I did wnte it," she cned, pounng out her soul in a torrent of words. “I did 
write it Why should I deny it? I have no reason to be ashamed of it I wished him 
to help me. I believed that if I had an interview I could gain his help, so I asked 
him to meet me." 

“But why at such an hour?” 

“Because I had only )ust learned that he was going to London next day and 
might be away for months. There were reasons why I could not get there earlier" 

“But why a rendezvous in the garden instead of a visit to the house?" 

“Do you think a woman could go alone at that hour to a bachelor’s house?" 

“Wdl, what happened when you did get there?" 

“I never went." 

“Mrs. Lyons!" 

“No, I swear it to you on all I hold sacred. I never went Something intervened 
to prevent my going." 

“What was that?" 

“That is a private matter I cannot tell it." 

“You acknowledge then that you made an appointment with Sir Charles at the 
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very hour and place at ^ich he met his death, but you deny that you kept the 
appointment.” 

“That is the truth ” 

Again and again I cross-questioned her, but I could never get past that point. 

“Mrs, Lyons,” said I as I rose from this long and inconclusive interview, “you 
are taking a very great responsibility and putting yourself in a very false position by 
not making an absolutely clean breast of all that you know. If I l^ve to call in the 
aid of the police you will find how seriously you are compromised. If your position 
is innocent, why did you in the first instance deny having wntten to Sir Charles 
upon that date?” 

“Because I feared that some false conclusion might be drawn from it and that 
1 might find myself involved m a scandal.” 

“And why were you so pressing that Sir Charles should destroy your letter?” 

“If you have read the letter you will know.” 

“1 did not say that I had read all the letter.” 

"You quoted some of it.” 

“I quoted the postscnpt. The letter had, as I said» been burned and it was not 
all legible. I ask you once again why it was that you were so pressing that Sir Charles 
should destroy this letter which he received on the day of his death.” 

“The matter is a very private one.” 

‘The more reason why you should avoid a public investigation.” 

“I will tell you, then. If you have heard anything of my unhappy history you will 
know that 1 made a rash marriage and had reason to regret it.” 

“I have heard so much.” 

“My life has been one incessant persecution from a husband whom I abhor. The 
law IS upon his side, and every day I am faced by the possibility that he may 
force me to live with him. At the time that I wrote this letter to Sir Charles I had 
learned that there was a prospect of my regaining my freedom if certain expenses 
could be met. It meant everything to me~peace of mind, happiness, self-respect— 
everything. I knew Sir Charles's generosity, and I thought that if he heard the 
story from my own lips he would help me.” 

“Then how is it that you did not go?” 

“Because I received help in the interval from another source.” 

“Why, then, did you not wnte to Sir Charles and explain this?” 

“So I should have done had 1 not seen his death in the paper next morning.” 

The woman’s story hung coherently together, and all my questions were unable 
to shake it. I could only check it by finding if she had, indeed, instituted divorce 
proceedings against her husband at or about the time of the tragedy. 

It was unlikely that she would dare to say that she had not been to Baskerville 
Hall if she really had been, for a trap would be necessary to take her there, and 
could not have returned to Coombe Tracey until the early hours of the morning. 
Such an excursion could not be kept secret. The probability was, therefore, that 
^he was telling the truth, or, at least, a part of the truth. I came away baffled and 
disheartened. Once again I had reached that dead wall which seemed to be built 
across every path by which I tried to get at the object of my mission. And yet the 
^ore I thought of the lady’s face and of her manner the more I felt that something 
was being held back from me. Why should she turn so pale? Why should she fight 
against every admission until it was forced from her? Why should she have been 
^0 reticent at the time of the tragedy? Surely the explanation of all this could not 
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be as innocent as she would have me believe. For the moment I could proceed no 
farther in that direction, but must turn back to that other clue which was to be 
sought for among the stone huts upon the moor. 

And that was a most vague direction. 1 realized it as 1 drove back and noted how 
hill after hill showed traces of the ancient people. Barrymore’s only indication 
had been that the stranger lived in one of these abandoned huts, and many hun¬ 
dreds of them are scattered throughout the length and breadth of the moor. But 1 
had my own experience for a guide since it had shown me the man himself standing 
upon the summit of the Black Tor. That, then, should be the centre of my sear<^. 
From there 1 should explore every hut upon the moor until 1 lighted upon ^e 
right one. If this man were inside it 1 should find out from his own lips, at the 
point of my revolver if necessary, who he was and why he had dogged us so long. 
He might slip away from us in the crowd of Regent Street, but it would puzzle him 
to do so upon the lonely moor. On the other hand, if I should find the hut and its 
tenant should not be within it 1 must remain there, however long the vigil, until 
he returned. Holmes had missed him in London. It would indeed be a triumph for 
me if 1 could run him to earth where my master had failed. 

Luck had been against us again and again in this inquiry, but now at last it came 
to my aid. And the messenger of good fortune was none other than Mr. Frankland, 
who was standing, gray-whiskered and red-faced, outside the gate of his garden, 
which opened on to the highroad along which I travelled. 

“Good-day, Dr. Watson,” cried he with unwonted good humour, “you must really 
give your horses a rest and come in to have a glass of wine and to congratulate me.” 

My feelings towards him were very far from being friendly after what I had 
heard of his treatment of his daughter, but I was anxious to send Perkins and the 
wagonette home, and the opportunity was a good one. I alighted and sent a message 
to Sir Henry that 1 should walk over in time for dinner. Then I followed Frankland 
into his dining-room. 

“It is a great day for me, sir—one of the red-letter days of my life,” he cried with 
many chuckles. “1 have brought off a double event. I mean to teach them in these 
parts that law is law, and that there is a man here who does not fear to invoke it. 
I have established a right of way through the centre of old Middleton’s park, slap 
across it, sir, within a hundred yards of his own front door. What do you think of 
that? We’ll teach these magnates that they cannot ride roughshod over the rights 
of the commoners, confound themi And I’ve closed the wood where the Fern- 
worthy folk used to picnic. These infernal people seem to think that there are no 
rights of property, and that they can swarm where they like with their papers and 
their botties. Both cases decid^ Dr, Watson, and both in my favour. I haven’t 
had such a day since 1 had Sir John Morland for trespass because he shot in his own 
warren.” 

“How on earth did you do that?” 

“Look it up in the books, sir. It will repay reading-Frankland v. Morland, Court 
of Queen’s Bench. It cost me £ 200 , but I got my verdict.” 

“Did it do you any good?” 

“None, sir, none. I am proud to say that I had no interest in the matter. I act 
entirely from a sense of public duty, I have no doubt, for example, that the 
Femworthy people will bum me in effigy to-night. I told the police last time they 
did it that they should 8t<^ these disgraceful exhibitions. The County Constabu- 
huy is in a scandalous state, sir, and it has not afforded me the protection to which 
I am enlilled. The case of Frankland v. Regina will bring the matter before the 
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attention of the public* I told them that they would have occasion to regret their 
treatment of me^ and already my words have come true.** 

“How so?” I asked. 

The old man put on a very knowing expression. 

“Because 1 could tell them what they are dying to know; but nothing would 
induce me to help the rascals in any way.” 

1 had been casting round for some excuse by which 1 could get away from his 
gossip, but now I began to wish to hear more of it 1 had seen enough of the 
contrary nature of the old sinner to understand that any strong sign of interest 
would be the surest way to stop his confidences. 

“Some poaching case, no doubt?” said 1 with an indifferent manner. 

“Ha, ha, my boy, a very much more important matter than thatl What about 
the convict on the moor?” 

I started. “You don't mean that you know where he is?” said L 

“I may not know exactly where he is, but I am quite sure that I could help the 
police to lay their hands on him. Has it never struck you that the way to catch that 
man was to find out where he got his food and so trace it to him?” 

He certainly seemed to be getting uncomfortably near the truth. “No doubt,” 
said 1; “but how do you know that he is anywhere upon the moor?” 

“1 know it because 1 have seen with my own eyes the messenger who takes him 
his food.” 

My heait sank for Barrymore. It was a serious thing to be in the power of this 
spiteful old busybody. But his next remark took a weight from my mind. 

“You'll be surpnsed to hear that his food is taken to him by a child. I see him 
every day throu^ my telescope upon the roof. He passes along the same path at 
the same hour, and to whom should he be going except to the convict?” 

Here was luck mdeedl And yet I suppressed all appearance of interest. A childl 
Barrymore had said that our unknown was supplied by a boy. It was on his track, 
and not upon the convict’s, that Frankland had stumbled. If 1 could get his knowl¬ 
edge it might save me a long and weary hunt. But incredulity and indifference 
were evidently my strongest cards. 

“I should say that it was much more likely that it was the son of one of the 
moorland shqiherds taking out his father's dinner.” 

The least appearance of opposition struck fire out of the old autocrat. His eyes 
looked malignantly at me, and his gray whiskers bristled like those of an angry cat. 

“Indeed, sirl” said he, pointing out over the wide-stretching moor. “Do you see 
that Black Tor over yonder? Well, do you see the low hill beyond with the thorn- 
bush upon it? It is the stoniest part of the whole moor. Is that a place where a 
shepherd would be likely to take hxs station? Your suggestion, sir, is a most 
absurd one.” 

I meekly answered that 1 had spoken without knowing all the facts. My sub¬ 
mission pleased him and led him to further confidences. 

“You may be sure, sir, that I have very good grounds before I come to an opinion. 
I have seen the boy again and again with his bundle. Every day, and sometimes 
twice a day, I have been able-»but ivait a moment, Dr. Watson. Do my eyes deceive 
me, or is ^ere at the present moment something moving upon that hillside?” 

It was several miles off, but I could distinctly see a small dark dot against the 
dull green and gray. 

“Come, sir, come!” cried FranUand, rushing upstairs. “You will see with your 
own eyes and fudge for yourself.” 
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The telescope, a fonnidable instrument mounted upon a tripod, stood upon 
the flat leads of the house. Fiankland clapped his eye to it and gave a cry of 
satisfaction. 

‘‘Quick, Dr. Watson, quick, before he passes over the hill!” 

There he was, sure enough, a small urchin with a little bundle upon his shoulder, 
toiling slowly up the hill. When he reached the crest I saw the ragged uncouth 
figure outlined for an instant against the cold blue sky. He looked round him with a 
furtive and stealthy air, as one who dreads pursuit. Then he vanished over the hjll. 

‘Well! Am I nght?” 

“Certainly, there is a boy who seems to have some secret errand ” 

“And what the errand is even a county constable could guess. But not one woi^ 
shall they have from me, and 1 bind you to secrecy also. Dr. Watson. Not a word! 
You understand!” 

“Just as you wish.” 

“They have treated me shamefully—shamefully. When the facts come out in 
Fiankland v. Regina 1 venture to thiidc that a thnU of indignation will run through 
the country. Nothing would induce me to help the police in any way. For all they 
cared it might have been me, instead of my effigy, which these rascals burned at 
the stake. Surely you are not going! You will help me to empty the decanter in 
honour of this great occasion!” 

But 1 resisted all his solicitations and succeeded in dissuading him from his 
announced intention of walking home with me. 1 kept the road as long as his eye 
was on me, and then I struck off across the moor and made for the stony hill over 
which the boy had disappeared. Everything was working in my favour, and I swore 
that it should not be through lack of energy or perseverance that I should miss Hie 
chance which fortune had thrown in my way. 

The son was already sinking when I reach^ the summit of the hill, and the long 
slopes beneath me were all golden-green on one side and gray shadow on the other. 
A haze lay low upon the farthest sky-line, out of which jutted the fantastic shapes 
of Belliver and Vixen Tor. Over the wide expanse there was no sound and no 
movement. One great gray bird, a gull or curlew, soared aloft in the blue heaven. 
He and I seemed to be the only living things between the huge arch of the sky and 
the desert beneath it. The barren scene, the sense of loneliness, and the mystery 
and urgency of my task all struck a chill into my heart. The boy was nowhere to be 
seen. But down breath me in a cleft of the hiUs there was a circle of the old stone 
huts, and in the middle of them there was one which retained sufficient roof to 
act as a screen against the weather. My heart leaped within me as I saw it. This 
must be the burrow where the stranger lurked. At l^t my foot was on the threshold 
of hxs hiding place-his secret was within my grasp. 

As I approached the hut, walking as warily as Stapleton would do when with 
poised net he drew near the settled butterfly, I satisfi^ myself that the place had 
indeed been used as a habitation. A vague pathway among the boulders led to the 
dilapidated opening which served as a door. All was silent within. The unknown 
might be lurldng there, or he might be prowling on the moor. My nerves tingled 
with the sense of adventure. Throwing aside my cigarette, I closed my hand upon 
the butt of my revolver and, walking swiftly up to the door, I looked in. The place 
was empty. 

But there were ample signs that I had not come upon a false scent. This was 
certainly where the man lived. Some blankets rolled in a waterproof lay upon that 
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vay stone slab upon wbicb neolidiic man had once slumbered. The ashes of a fire 
were heaped in a rude grate. Beside it lay some cooking utensils and a bucket half¬ 
full of water. A litter of empty tins showed that the place had been occupied for 
some time, and I saw, as my eyes became accustom^ to the checkered li{^t, a 
pannikin and a half-full bottle of spirits standing in the comer. In the middle of 
the hut a fiat stone served the purpose of a table, and upon this stood a small cloth 
bundle-the same, no doubt, which I had seen through the telescope upon the 
shoulder of the boy. It contained a loaf of bread, a tinned tongue, and two tins of 
preserved peaches. As I set it down again, after having examined it, my heart 
leaped to see that beneath it there lay a sheet of paper with wntmg upon it I 
raised it, and tiiis was what 1 read, roughly scrawled in pencil; ‘Dr. Watson has 
gone to Coombe Tracey." 

For a mmute I stood there with the paper in my hands thinking out the meaning 
of this curt message. It was I, then, and not Sir Henry, who was being dogged by 
this secret man. He had not followed me himself, but he had set an agent-the 
boy, perhaps-upon my track, and this was his report. Possibly I had taken no 
step since I had been upon the moor which had not been observed and reported. 
Always there was this feeling of an unseen force, a fine net drawn round us with 
infinite skill and delicacy, holding us so lighdy that it was only at some supreme 
moment that one realiz^ that one was indeed entangled in its meshes. 

If there was one report there might be others, so I looked round the hut in 
search of them. There was no trace, however, of anything of the kind, nor could I 
discover any sign which might indicate the character or mtentions of the man who 
lived in this singular place, save that he must be of Spartan habits and cared littie 
for the comforts of life. When I thought of the heavy rains and looked at the gaping 
roof I undentood how strong and immutable must be the purpose which had kept 
him in that inhospitable abode. Was he our malignant enemy, or was he by chance 
our guardian angel? 1 swore that I would not leave the hut until I knew. 

Outside the sun was sinking low and the west was blazing with scarlet and gold. 
Its reflection was shot back in ruddy patches by the distant pools which lay amid 
the great Grimpen Mire. There were the two towers of Baskerville Hall, and there 
a distant blur of smoke whidi marked the village of Grimpen. Between the two, 
behind the hill, was the house of the Stapletons. AD was sweet and mellow and 
peaceful in the golden evening light, and yet as I looked at them my soul shared 
none of the peace of Nature but quivered at the vagueness and the terror of that 
interview which every instant was bringing neater. With tingling nerves but a fixed 
purpose, I sat in the dark recess of the hut and waited with sombre patience for 
the coming of its tenant. 

And then at last I heard him. Far away came the sharp clink of a boot striking 
upon a stone. Then another and yet another, coming nearer and nearer. I shrank 
back into the darkest comer and cocked the pistol in my pocket, determined not 
to discover myself until I had an opportunity of seeing something of the stranger. 
There was a long pause which showed that he had stopped. Then once more the 
footsteps approached and a shadow fdl across the opening of the hot. 

“It is a lovely evening, my dear Watson," said a well-known voice. “I really think 
that you will be more comfortable outside than in." 
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Chapter 12 

DEATH ON THE MOOR 

For a moment or two I sat breathless, hardly able to believe my ears. Then my 
senses and my voice came back to me, while a crushing weight of responsibil[ity 
seemed in an instant to be lifted from my soul. That cold, incisive, ironical voice 
could belong to but one man in all the world. \ 

"Holmesl” I cried—^Holmesr* ' 

“Come out,” said he, “and please be careful with the revolver.” 

I stooped under the rude lintel, and there he sat upon a stone outside, his gray 
eyes dancing with amusement as they fell upon my astonished features. He was 
thin and worn, but clear and alert, his keen face bronzed by the sun and roughened 
by the wind. In his tweed suit and cloth cap he looked like any other tounst upon 
the moor, and he had contrived, with that catlike love of personal cleanliness 
which was one of his characteristics, that his chin should be as smooth and his 
linen as perfect as if he were in Baker Street. 

“I never was more glad to see anyone in my life,” said 1 as I wrung him by the 
hand. 

“Or more astonished, eh?” 

“Well, I must confess to it.” 

“The surprise was not all on one side, 1 assure you. I had no idea that you had 
found my occasional retreat, still less that you were inside it, until I was within 
twenty paces of the door.” 

“My footprint, I presume?” 

"No, Watson; I fear that I could not undertake to recognize your footprint amid 
all the footprints of the world. If you seriously desire to deceive me you must 
change your tobacconist; for when I see the stub of a cigarette marked Bradley, 
Oxford Street, I know that my friend Watson is in the neighbourhood. You will see 
it there beside the path. You threw it down, no doubt, at that supreme moment 
when you charged into the empty hut.” 

“Exactly.” 

“I thought as much—and knowing your admirable tenacity I was convinced that 
you were sitting in ambush, a weapon within reach, waiting for the tenant to 
return. So you actually thought that I was the criminal?” 

“I did not know who you were, but I was determined to find out.” 

“Excellent, Watson! And how did you localize me? You saw me, perhaps, on 
the night of the convict hunt, when I was so imprudent as to allow the moon to 
rise behind me?” 

“Yes, I saw you then ” 

“And have no doubt searched all the huts until you came to this one?” 

“No, your boy had been observed, and that gave me a guide where to look.” 

“The old gentleman with the telescope, no doubt. I could not make it out when 
first I saw the light flashing upon die lens.” He rose and peeped into the hut. “Ha, 
I see that Cartwright has brought up some supplies. Vhiafs this paper? So you 
have been to Coombe Tracey, have you?” 

“Yes.” 
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To see Mn. Lauia l^yons?” 

"Exactly.” 

"Well done! Our researches have evidently been running on parallel lines, and 
when we unite our results 1 expect we shall have a fairly full knowledge of the 
case." 

"Well, 1 am glad from my heart that you are here, for indeed the responsibility 
and the mystery were both becoming too much for my nerves. But how in the name 
of wonder did you come here, and what have you b^n doing? 1 thought that you 
were in Baker Street working out that case of blackmailing.” 

"That was what I wished you to think.” 

"Then you use me, and yet do not trust me!” I cried with some bitterness. "I 
think that 1 have deserved better at your hands. Holmes.” 

"My dear fellow, you have been invaluable to me in this as in many other cases, 
and I beg that you will forgive me if I have seemed to play a trick upon you. In 
truth, it was partly for your own sake that 1 did it, and it was my appreciation of 
the danger which you ran which led me to come down and examine the matter for 
myself. Had I been with Sir Henry and you it is confident that my point of view 
would have been the same as yours, and my presence would have warned our very 
formidable opponents to be on their guard. As it is, I have been able to get about 
as I could not possibly have done had I been living in the Hall, and I remain an 
unknown factor in the business, ready to throw in all my weight at a cntical 
moment.” 

“But why keep me in the dark?" 

"For you to know could not have helped us and might possibly have led to my 
discovery. You would have wished to tell me something, or in your kindness you 
would have brought me out some comfort or other, and so an unnecessary risk 
would be run. I brought Cartwright down with me—you remember the little chap 
at the express office-and he has seen after my simple wants: a loaf of bread and 
a clean collar. What does man want more? He has given me an extra pair of eyes 
upon a very active pair of feet, and both have been invaluable." 

"Then my reports have all been wasted!”— My voice trembled as I recalled the 
pains and the pride with which I had composed them. 

Holmes took a bundle of papers from his pocket. 

“Here are your reports, my dear fellow, and very well thumbed, I assure you. I 
made excellent arrangements, and they are only delayed one day upon their way. 
1 must compliment you exceedingly upon the zeal and the intelligence which 
you have shown over an extraordinarily difficult case.” 

1 was still rather raw over the deception which had been practised upon me, but 
the warmth of Holmes's praise drove my anger from my mind. I felt abo in my 
heart that he was right in what he said and that it was really best for our purpose 
that I should not have known that he was upon the moor. 

‘That's better,” said he, seeing the shadow nse from my face. "And now tell 
me the result of your vbit to Mrs. Laura Lyons—it was not difficult for me to 
guess that it was to see her that you had gone, for I am already aware that she b 
the one person in Coombe Tracey who might be of service to us in the matter. In 
fact, if you had not gone to-day it is exceedingly probable that I should have gone 
to-morrow.” 

The sun had set and dusk was settling over the mom. The air had turned Aill 
and we withdrew into the hut for warmth. There, sitting together in the twilight. 
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I tdd Holmes of my conversation with the lady. So interested was he that I had 
to repeat some of it twice before he was satisfied. 

"TTiis is most important,” said he when I had concluded. “It fills up a gap which 
I had been unable to bridge in this most complex affair. You are aware, perhaps, 
that a close intimacy exists between this lady and the man Stapleton?” 

“1 did not know of a close intimacy.” 

“There can be no doubt'about the matter. They meet, they write, there is a 
complete understanding between them. Now, this puts a very powerful weapon 
into our hands. If I could only use it to detach his wife—” ^ 

“His wife?” \ 

“I am giving you some information now, in return for all that you have given me. 
The lady who has passed here as Miss Stapleton is in reality his wife.” 

“Good heavens, Holmesl Are you sure of what you say? How could he have 
permitted Sir Henry to fall in love with her?” 

“Sir Henry’s falling in love could do no harm to anyone except Sir Henry. He 
took particular care that Sir Henry did not make love to her, as you have yourself 
observed. I repeat that the lady is his wife and not his sister.” 

“But why this elaborate deception?” 

“Because he foresaw that she would be very much more useful to him m the 
character of a free woman.” 

All my unspoken instincts, my vague suspicions, suddenly took shape and cen¬ 
tred upon the naturalist. In that impassive, colourless man, with his straw hat 
and his butterfly-net, I seemed to see something ternble-a creature of infinite 
patience and craft, with a smiling face and a murderous heart. 

“It is he, then, who is our enemy—it is he who dogged us in London?” 

“So I read the riddle.” 

“And the warning—it must have come from her!” 

“Exactly” 

The shape of some monstrous villainy, half seen, half guessed, loomed through 
the darkness which had girt me so long. 

“But are you sure of this. Holmes? How do you know that the woman is his wife?” 

“Because he so far forgot himself as to tell you a true piece of autobiography 
upon the occasion when he first met you, and I dare say he has many a time 
regretted it since. He was once a schoolmaster in the north of England. Now, there 
is no one more easy to trace than a schoolmaster. There are scholastic agencies by 
which one may identify any man who has been in the profession. A little investiga¬ 
tion showed me that a school had come to grief under atrocious circumstances, and 
that the man who had owned it—the name was different—had disappeared with 
his wife. The descriptions agreed. When I learned that the missing man was de¬ 
voted to entomology the identification was complete.” 

The darkness was rising, but much was still hidden by the shadows. 

“If this woman is in truth his wife, where does Mrs. Laura Lyons come in?” 1 
asked. 

“That is one of the points upon which your own researches have shed a light. 
Your interview wi& the lady has cleared the situation very mudi. I did not know 
about a projected divorce be^een herself and her husband. In that case, regarding 
Stapleton as an unmarried man, she counted no doubt upon becoming his wife.” 

“And when she is undeceived?” 

“Why, ften we may find the lady of service. It must be our first duty to see her- 
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botb of us-4o-inonow., Don't yon think, Watson, that you aie away fnnn yoni 
(^ige rather long? Your place should be at BaskerviOe Hall.” 

The last red streaks had faded away in the west and night had settled upon the 
moor. A few famt stars were gleaming in a violet sky. 

”One last question, Holmes,” I said as I rose. "Surely there is no need of secrecy 
between ymi and me. What is the meaning of it all? What is he after?" 

Holmes’s voice sank as he answered: 

"It is murder, Watson—refined, cold-blooded, dehberate murder. Do not adc me 
for particulan. My nets are closing upon him, even as his are upon Sir Henry, 
and with your help he is already almost at my mercy. There is but one danger 
which can direaten us. It is that he should sbike bdore we are ready to do so. 
AnoUier day—two at the most-and I have my case complete^ but until Ihen guard 
your charge as closely as ever a fond mother watched her ailing child. Your mission 
today has justified itself, and yet I could almost wish that you had not left his side. 
Harkl” 

A terrible scream—a prolonged yell of horror and anguish burst out of the silence 
of the moor. That frightful cry turned the blood to ice in my veins. 

“Oh, my Godl” I gasped. "What is it? What does it mean?” 

Holmes had sprung to his feet, and I saw his darx, athletic outline at the door of 
the hut, his shoulders stooping, his head thrust forward, his face peering mto the 
darkness. 

"HushI” he whispered. "HushI” 

The cry had been loud on account of its vehemence, but it had pealed out from 
somewhere far off on the shadowy plain. Now it burst upon our ears, nearer, 
louder, more argent than before. 

“Where is it?" Holmes whispered; and I knew from the thrill of his voice diat 
he, the man of iron, was shaken to the soul. "Where is it, Watsonr 

"There, I think." I pointed into the darkness. 

“No, therel” 

Again the agonized cry swept through the silent night, loader and much nearer 
than ever. And a new sound mingled with it, a deep, muttered rumble, musical and 
yet menacing, rismg and falling like the low, constant murmur of die sea. 

"The houndl” cried Holmes. "Come, Watson, cornel Great heavens, if we ate 
toolatel” 

He had started running swiftly over the moor, and I had foDowed at his beds. 
But now from somewdiere among the broken ground immediately in front of ns 
there came one last despairing yeB, and then a dull, heavy thud. We halted and 
listened. Not anodier sound broke the heavy silence of the windless night 

1 saw Holmes put his hand to his forehead like a man distracted. He stamped 
his feet upon the ground. 

"He bas beaten ns, Watson. We are too late.” 

Tlo, no, sutdy notl” 

"Fod diat I was to hold my hand. And you, Watson, see what comes of aban¬ 
doning your charge! But by Heaven, it the worst has happened we’ll avenge him!” 

Blin% we ran through Ae gloom, blundering against boulders, forcing out w^ 
throui^ gorse bushes, panting up hills and rushing down slopes, heading always in 
the direction whence diose dreadful sounds had come. At every rise Holines looked 
eagedy round Him, but the shadows were thick upon die moor, and nodiing moved 
upon its dreary face. 
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Xto yoa tee anytiung?” 

“Nolhing.'' 

*BBt> hade, what it tibat?” 

A low moan had fallen upon our ears. There it was again upon our kftl On diat 
tide a ridge of rodcs ended in a sheer diff which ovedooked a stoneetrewn dope. 
On Hs jagged face was spread-eagled some dark, irregular object. As we ran towards 
it the vague outline hardened into a definite dupe. It was a prostrate "»«« toce 
downward upon the ground, the head doubled under him at a horrible angle, the 
dionldets rounded and the body hunched together as if in the act of diiowing a 
somersault. So grotesque was the attitude that I could not for the instant lealiBe 
diat that moan had been the passing of hh soul. Not a whisper, not a rustle^ rosile 
now from die dark figure over which we stooped. Holmes laid 1^ hand upon him 
and hdd it up again with an eadamation of horror. The ^eam of die mateh which 
he strode slum upon his clotted fingers and upon the ghasdy pool whidi widened 
slowly from die crashed skull of the victim. And it shone npem something dse 
which turned our hearts side and faint widim ns—die body of Sir Henry Baskerville! 

There was no chance of either of us forgetting that peculiar ruddy tweed suit— 
the very one which he had worn on the first morning that we had seen him m 
Baker Street. We cau^t die one dear ^mpm of it, and then the match flirkered 
and went out, even as the hope had gone out of our souls. Holmes groaned, and 
his fiice idfoUDered white dirou^ the darkness. 

‘The brotel the brater I cried with dendied hands. ‘t)h. Holmes, I shall never 
forgive mysdf for having left him to his fate.” 

T am more to blame than you, Watson. In mder to have my case wdl rounded 
and comidet^ I have thrown away the life of my dient It is the greatest blow 
whidi has befallen me in my career. But how could I know-how couM I know- 
that he would rid; his life alone upon die moor in the face of dl my warnings?” 

That we should have heard his screams—my God, diose screamsi-and yet have 
been unabte to save himi Where is diis brute of a hound which drove him to his 
death? It may be lurking among these rods at diis instant And Stapleton, where 
is he? He shdl answer for this deed.” 

‘He shall. I will see to diat Unde and nephew have been murdered-the one 
frightened to death by the very sight of a beast which he thought to be super- 
natural, the other driven to his end in his wild fli^t to escape from it But now 
we have to prove the cminection between die man and die beast Save from what 
we heard, we cannot even swear to the existence of the lattet since Sir Henry has 
evidently died from the frdL But by heavens, cunning as he is, die fdlow shall 
be in my power before another d^ is pastl” 

We stood widi bitter hearts on ddier side of die mangled body, overwhelmed 
by this sudden and irrevocable disaster which had brought all our long and weary 
laboun to so intoous an md. Then u the moon rose we dimbed to die top of the 
loda over which our poor friend had frdlen, and from the summit we gaaed out 
over the shadowy mow, half silver and half glomn. Fat assay, mBa off, in the direc¬ 
tion of Grimpen, a sin^ steady yellow light was shining. It could only come from 
the kmdy abode of the Stapld^. Widi a bitter curse I sbodc my fist at it as I 
gased. 

‘TlHiy Aoold we not sdse him at once?” 

‘Our ease is not comidete. The fdlow is wary and cunning to the last degree. It 
is not what s«e know, but what we can prove. If we make one false move foe viDaffl 
mayeieqieasyet” 
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"What can wc do?" 

"There will be plenty for us to do to-morrow. To-night we can only perform the 
last offices to our poor friend " 

Together we made our way down the precipitous slope and approached the 
body, black and clear against the silvered stones. The agony of those contorted 
limbs struck me with a spasm of pain and blurred my eyes with tears. 

"We must send for help, Holmesl We cannot carry him all the way to the 
Hall. Good heavens, are you mad?" 

He had uttered a cry and bent over the body. Now he was dancing and laughing 
and wringing my hand. Could this be my stem, self-contained friend? These were 
hidden fires, indeedi 

"A beard! A beard! The man has a beard!" 

“A beard?" 

"It is not the baronet—it is—why, it is my neighbour, the convict!" 

With feverish haste wc had turned the body over, and that dnpping beard was 
pointing up to the cold, clear moon. There could be no doubt about the beetling 
forehead, the sunken animal eyes. It was indeed the same face which had glared 
upon me in the light of the candle from over the rock—the face of Selden, the 
criminal. 

Then in an instant it was all clear to me. I remembered how the baronet had 
told me that he had handed his old wardrobe to Barrymore. Barrymore had passed 
it on in order to help Selden in his escape. Boots, shirt, cap—it was all Sir Henry's. 
The tragedy was still black enough, but this man had at least deserved death by 
the laws of his country. I told Holmes how the matter stood, my heart bubbling 
over with thankfulness and joy. 

"Then the clothes have been the poor devil's death," said he. "It is clear enough 
that the hound has been laid on from some article of Sir Henry's—the boot which 
was abstracted in the hotel, in all probability—and so ran this man down. There is 
one very singular thing, however: How came Selden, in the darkness, to know that 
the hound was on his trail?” 

"He heard him." 

"To hear a hound upon the moor would not work a hard man like this convict 
into such a paroxysm of tenor that he would risk recapture by screaming wildly 
for help. By his cries he must have run a long way after he knew the animal was 
on his track. How did he know?" 

"A gieater mystery to me is why this hound, presuming that all our conjectures 
are conect—" 

"I presume nothing." 

"Wdl, then, why this hound should be loose to-night I suppose that it does not 
always run loose upon the moor. Stapleton would not let it go unless he had 
reason to think that Sir Henry would be there." 

"My difficulty is the more formidable of the two, for I think that we shall very 
shortly get an explanation of yours, while mine may remain forever a mystery. 
The question now is, what shall wc do with this poor wretch's body? We cannot 
leave it here to the foxes and the ravens." 

**1 suggest that we put it in one of the huts until we can communicate with the 
police." 

"Elxactfy. I have no doubt that you and I could carry it so ffir. Halloa, Watson, 
what's this? It's the man himself, by aD that's wonderful and audacious! Not a 
word to show your suspicions—not a word, or my plans crumble to the ground." 
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A fipie was apptoadiiiig ns over fhe moor, and I saw fhe dnO red glow of a 
cigar. Tbe moon shose upon !htm, and I could distinguish the dapper shape and 
iauntjr waft of die naturalist He stopped when he saw us, and Uien came on again. 

“Why, Dr. Watson, tint's not you, is it? You ate the last man that 1 tiiould have 
e:9ected to see out on the moor at this time of n^ht But, dear me, whaf s tins? 
Somdiody hurt? Not—don’t tell me that it is our friend Sir Henryl” He humed 
past me and stooped over the dead man. I heard a sharp intake of his breatii and 
the dgar fdl frxim his fingeis. 

“Who-who’s this?” he stammered. 

*lt is Sdden, the man who escaped from Ptincetown.” . 

Stapleton turned a g^tiy free upon us, but by a supreme eSort he had oveicoi^ 
his amazement and his disappointment. He looked sharply from Holmes to nils. 

“Dear mel What a very shocking afihdri How did he die?” 

“He ai^pears to have broken his nedc by hdhng over these rodcs. My friend and 1 
were stroUing on the moor when we heard a cry.” 

“I heard a cry also. That was what brought me out I was uneasy about Sir 
Henry.” 

“V^y about Sir Henry in particular?” I could not help asking. 

“Because I had suggested tiiat he should come over. When he did not come I 
was surprised, and I naturally became alarmed for his safety when I heard cries 
upon the moor. By the way”—his eyes darted agam from my frice to Holmes’s— 
“did you hear anytiiing dse besides a cry?” 

“No,” said Holmes; “did you?” 

“No.” 

“What do you mean, then?” 

'Xlh, yon Imow the stories that the peasants tdl about a phantom hound, and 
so (m. It is said to be heard at night upon tbe moor. I was wondenng if there were 
any evidence of such a sound faMiight” 

“We heard notiiing of tiie kind,” said I. 

“And what is your theory of this poor Mow’s death?” 

“I have no doubt tiiat anxiety and exposure have driven him off his head. He 
has rushed about the moor in a crazy state and eventually fallen over here and 
Imften his neck.” 

“That seems the most reasonable theory,” said Stapleton, and he gave a sigh 
which I took to indicate his rdief. “What do you think about it, Mr. Sherlock 
Hdmes?” 

My friend bowed his compliments. 

“Yon are qnidc at identification,” said he. 

“We have been eqiecting you in tiiese parts since Dr. Watson came down. 
You are in time to see a tragedy.” 

“Yes, indeed. I have no doubt that my friend’s explanation will cover the facts. 
I will take an unpleasant remembrance back to London with me tiMnorrow.” 

"Oh, you return tiMnorrow?” 

“That is my intention.” 

“I hope your visit has cast some light upon tiiose occurrences which have puzzled 
us?” 

Holmes shrugged his shouldeis. 

*^000 cannot always have the success for which one hopes. An investigator needs 
Cads and not legend or tumoun. It has not been a satisfraitiMy case.” 
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My friend spdce in )]|,i 8 frankest and most unconcerned manner. Stapleton still 
lookd hard at him. Thm he turned to me. 

would suggest carrying this poor fellow to my house» but it would give my 
sister such a fnght that I do not feel )ust]fied m doing it. I think that if we put 
something over his face he will be safe until morning 
And so it was arranged Resisting Stapleton's offer of hospitality, Holmes and I 
set oS to Baskerville Hall, leaving the naturalist to return alone. Looking back 
we saw the figure moving slowly away over the broad moor, and behind him that 
one black smudge on the silvered slope which showed where the man was lying 
who had come so horribly to his end 


Chapter 23 

FIXING THE NETS 

“We're at close gnps at last,” said Holmes as we walked together across the moor 
“What a nerve the fellow has* How he pulled himself together in the face of what 
must have been a paralyzing shock when he found that the wrong man had fallen 
a victim to his plot. 1 told you in London, Watson, and I tell you now again, that 
we have never had a foeman more worthy of our steel ” 

“I am sorry that he has seen you " 

“And so was I at first But there was no getting out of it" 

“What effect do you think it will have upon his plans now that he knows you 
are here?” 

“It may cause him to be more cautious, or it may drive him to desperate meas¬ 
ures at once Like most clever cnminals, he may be too confident in his own clever¬ 
ness and imagine that he has completely deceived us ” 

“Why should we not arrest him at once?” 

“My dear Watson, you were bom to be a man of action. Your instinct 1 $ always 
to do something energetic But supposing, for argument's sake, that we had him 
arrested to-night, what on earth the better off should we be for that? We could 
prove nothing against him There’s the devilish cunning of it! If he were acting 
through a human agent we could get some evidence, but if we were to drag this 
great dog to the light of day it would not help us in putting a rope round the 
neck of its master.” 

“Surely we have a case.” 

“Not a shadow of one-only surmise and con)ecture. We should be laughed out 
of court if we came with such a story and such evidence.” 

“There is Sir Charles's death.” 

“Found dead without a mark upon him. You and I know that he died of sheer 
fnght, and we know also what frightened him; but how are we to get twelve stolid 
lurymen to know it? AVhat signs arc there of a hound? Where arc the marks of its 
fangs? Of course we know that a hound does not bite a dead body and that Sir 
Charles was dead before ever the brute overtook him. But we have to prove all 
this, and we are not m a position to do it.” 

“Well, theny to-night?” 

“We are not much better off to-night. Again, there was no direct connection 
between the hound and the man's death. We never saw the hound. We beard it, 
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but we could not prove that it was running upon this man's trail. There is a com¬ 
plete absence of motive. No, my dear fdlow; we must reconcile ourselves to the 
fact that we have no case at present, and that it is worth our while to run any 
risk in order to establish one." 

"And how do you propose to do so?" 

*1 have great hopes of what Mrs. Laura Lyons may do for us when the position 
of affairs is made clear to her. And 1 have my own plan as wdl. Sufficient for 
to-morrow is the evil thereof; but I hope before the day is past to have the up^ 
hand at last" 

I could draw nothing further from him, and he walked, lost in thought, as 
as die Baskerville gates. 

"Are you coming up?" 

"Yes; I see no reason for further concealment. But one last word, Watson. Say 
nothing of the hound to Sir Henry. Let him think that Selden's death was as 
Stapleton would have us bdieve. He will have a better nerve for the ordeal which 
he will have to undergo to-morrow, when he is engaged, if I remember your report 
aright, to dme with these people." 

"And so am I." 

"Then you must excuse yoursdf and he must go alone. That will be easily 
arranged. And now, if we are too late for dinner, I think that we are both ready 
for our suppers." 

Sir Henry was more pleased than surprised to see Sherlock Holmes, for he had 
for some days been expecting that recent events would bring him down from Lon¬ 
don. He did raise his eyebrows, however, when he found that my friend had 
neiUier any luggage nor any explanations for its absence. Between us we soon 
supplied his wants, and then over a belated supper we explained to the baronet 
as much of our experience as it seemed desirable that he should know. But first I 
had the unpleasant duty of breaking the news to Barrymore and his wife. To him it 
may have been an unmitigated rdief, but she wept bitterly in her apron. To all 
die world he was the man of violence, half animal and half demon; but to her he 
always remained the litde wilful boy of her own girlhood, the child who had clung 
to her hand. Evil indeed is the man who has not one woman to mourn him. 

"I've been moping in the house all day since Watson went off in the morning," 
said the baronet. "I guess I should have some credit, for I have kept my promise. 
If I hadn't sworn not to go about alone I might have had a more livdy evening, 
for I had a message from Stapleton asking me over there*" 

"I have no doubt diat you would have had a more lively evening," said Holmes 
drily. "By the way, I don't suppose you appreciate that we have been mourning 
over you os having broken your neck?" 

Sir Henry opened his eyes, "How was that?" 

"This poor wretch was dressed in your dothes. I fear your servant who gave 
them to him may get into trouble with the police." 

"That is usdikdy. There was no mark on any of them, as far as I know." 

"That’s lucky fbr him—in fact, it's lucky for all of you, since you ate all on the 
wrong sUb of the law in this matter. I am not sure that as a consdentions de¬ 
tective my first duty is not to arrest the whole household. Watson's reports ate 
most incrimmating documents " 

"But how about the case?" asked the baronet "Have you made anytihing out of 
the tangle? I don't know that Watson and I ate much the wiser since we came 
down." 
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"1 think that I shall bo in a position to make the situation rather more dear to 
you before long. It has been an exceedmgly difficult and most complicated busi¬ 
ness, There are several points upon which we still want light—but it is coming all 
the same/' 

“We've had one experience, as Watson has no doubt told you. We heard the 
hound on the moor, so 1 can swear that it is not all empty superstition. I had some¬ 
thing to do with dogs when I was out West, and I know one when I hear one. If you 
can muzzle that one and put him on a chain Fll be ready to swear you are the 
greatest detective of all bme." 

“I think 1 will muzzle him and chain him all right if you will give me your 
help." 

“Whatever you tell me to do I will do." 

Wery good; and 1 will ask you also to do it blindly, without always asking the 
reason." 

“Just as you like." 

“If you will do this I think the chances are that our little problem will soon 
be solved. 1 have no doubt— 

He stopped suddenly and stared fixedly up over my head into the air. The lamp 
beat upon his face, and so mtent was it and so still that it might have been that 
of a clear-cut classical statue, a persomfication of alertness and expectation. 

“What is it?” we both cried. 

1 could see as he looked down that he was repressing some internal emohon. 
His features were still composed, but his eyes shone with amused exultation. 

“Excuse the admiration of a connoisseur," said he as he waved his hand towards 
the line of portraits which covered the opposite wall. “Watson won't allow that 
1 know anything of art, but that is mere jealousy because our views upon the subject 
differ. Now, these are a really very fine series of portraits." 

“Well, I'm glad to hear you say so," said Sir Henry, glancing with some surprise 
at my fnend. “I don't pretend to know much about these things, and I'd be a 
better judge of a horse or a steer than of a picture. I didn't know that you found 
time for such things." 

“I know what is good when I see it, and I see it now. That's a Kneller, III swear, 
that lady in the blue silk over yonder, and the stout gentleman with the wig ought 
to be a Reynolds. They are all family portraits, I presume?" 

“Every one." 

“Do you know the names?" 

“Bandore has been coaching me in them, and I think I can say my lessons 
fairly well" 

“"*^0 is the gentleman with the telescope?" 

“That is Rear-Admiral Baskerville, who served under Rodney in the West Indies. 
The man with the blue coat and the roll of paper is Sir William Baskerville, who 
was Chairman of Committees of the House of Commons under Pitt." 

“And this Cavalier opposite to me-the one with the black vdvet and the lace?" 

“Ah, you have a right to know about him. That is the cause of all the mischief, 
the wicked Hugo, who started the Hound of the Baskervilles. We're not likely to 
forget him." 

I gazed with interest and some surprise upon the portrait 

“Dear me!" said Holmes, “he seems a quiet, med-manneied man enou^, but 
1 dare say that there was a lurking devil in his eyes. I had pictured him as a more 
robust and nffiEbmly person." 
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"Tbere's no doubt about the authenticity, for the name and the date, 1647 , are 
on the back of the canvas." 

Holmes said little mote, but tiie picture of the old loysteier seemed to have a 
fascination for him, and his eyes were continually fixed upon it during supper. It 
was not unto later, when Sir Henry had gone to his room, that 1 was able to follow 
the trend of hu thoughts. He led me back into the banqueting-hall, his bedroom 
candle in his hand, and he held it up agamst the timeetamed portrait on the 
wall. I 

Do you see anything tihere?” ^ 

I Indeed at ^ broad plumed ha^ the curling love4ocks, tiie white lace collar, 
and the straight; severe fiice which was framed between them. It was not a bmtd 
countenance, but it was pnm, hard, and stem, wiHi a firm-set, tiiin-lipped mouth, 
and a coldly intolerant eye. 

"Is it like anyone you know?" 

"There is something of Sir Henry about the jaw." 

"Just a suggestaon, pediaps. But wait an mstantl" He stood upon a chair, and, 
hd^ng op the light in his left hand, he curved his right arm over the broad hat and 
round the long ringlets. 

"Good heavensi” 1 cried in amazement. 

The tyce of Stapleton had sprung out of the canvas. 

"Ha, you see it now. My eyes have been tramed to examine faces and not their 
trimmings. It is the first quality of a criminal investigator Biat he should see 
through a disguise." 

"But this IS marvellous. It might be his portrait" 

"Yes, it is an interesting instance of a throwback, whidi appears to be both 
idiysical and spiritual. A study of family portraits is enough to convert a man to 
die doctrine of reincarnation. The fdlow is a BaskerviUe—that is evident." 

"With designs upon the succession." 

"Exactly. Diis chance of die picture has supplied us with one of our most 
obvious missing links. We have him, Watson, we have him, and I dare swear that 
before to-morrow night he will be fluttering in our net as helpless as one of his 
own butterflies. A pm, a cork, and a card, and we add him to the Baker Street 
collectionr He burst into one of bis rare fits of lau^ter as he turned away from 
the picture. I have not heard him lan^ often, and it has always boded HI to 
somebody. 

I was up betimes in the morning, but Holmes was afoot earlier sbll, for I saw 
hhn as I dressed, coming op die drive. 

"Yes, we should have a ^ day to<day," he renorked, and he robbed his hands 
with the joy of action. "The nets are all in ^ce, and ^ drag is about to begin. 
Wen know before die day is out whether we have caught our big, leaniawed 
pik^ or whetbtf he has got through the meshes." 

"Have you been on the moor alreadyr 

"I have sent a report from Grimpen to Princetown as to dw death of Selden. I 
think I can promise that none of you will be troubled in the matter. And I have 
also co mmuni c a ted with my frddiful Cartvraight, who would certainly have pined 
away at the door of my hut, as a dog does at his master's grave, if I had not set 
his mind at rest about my safety.” 

"What is the next move?” 

"To see Sflr HoBty- Ah, here he is!" 
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^*Good-moniing» HoUoes,’’ said the baronet Ton look like a general who is 
planning a battle with his diet of the staff " 

That is the exact situation. Watson was a^ng for oidecs." 

"And so do I ” 

"Very good. You are engaged, as 1 understand, to dine with our friends the 
Stapletons to-night.*' 

"I hope that you will come also. They are very hospitable people, and I am 
sure Qiat they would be very glad to see you." 

"1 fear that Watson and I must go to London." 

"To London?" 

"Yes, I think that we should be more useful there at the present juncture." 

The baronet's face perceptibly lengthened. 

"I hoped that you were going to see me through this business. The Hall and 
the moor are not very pleasant places when one is alone." 

"My dear fdlow, you must trust me implicitly and do exactly what I tell you. 
You can tell your friends that we should have b^n happy to have come with you, 
but that urgent business required us to be in town. We hope very soon to return 
to Devonshire. Will you remember to give them that message?" 

"If you insist upon it." 

"There is no alternative, I assure you.” 

1 saw by the baronet's clouded brow that he was deeply hurt by what he regarded 
as our desertion. 

“When do you desire to go?" he asked coldly. 

"Immediately after breakfast. We will drive in to Coombe Tracey, but Watson 
will leave his things as a pledge that he will come back to you. Watson, you will 
send a note to Stapleton to tell him that you regret that you cannot come." 

"I have a good mind to go to London with you," said the baronet. "Why should 
I stay here alone?" 

"Because it is your post of duty. Because you gave me your word that you would 
do as you were told, and I tell you to stay." 

"All right, then. 111 stay." 

“One more directioni I wish you to drive to Merripit House. Send back your 
trap, however, and let them know that you intend to walk home." 

"To walk across the moor?” 

"Yes " 

"But that is the very thing which you have so often cautioned me not to do." 

"This time you may do it with safety. If I had not every confidence in your 
nerve and courage I would not suggest it, but it is essential that you should do it." 

"Then I will do it" 

"And as you value your life do not go across the moor in any direction save along 
the straight path which leads from Merripit House to the Grimpen Road, and is 
your natural way home." 

“I will do just what you say." 

"Very good. I should be glad to get away as soon after breakfast as possible, so 
as to reach London in the afternoon." 

I was much astounded by this programme, though I remembered that Holmes 
had said to Stapleton on the night before that his visit would terminate next 
day. It had not crossed my mind, however, that he would wish me to go with him, 
nor could I understand how we could both be absent at a moment which he him* 
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sdf dedated to be critical. Theie was nothing for it, however, but impifeit obe¬ 
dience; so we bade good-bye to our rueful friend, and a couple of hours afterwards 
we were at the station of Coombe Tracey and had dispat^ed the trap upon its 
return journey. A small boy was waiting upon the platform. 

“Any orders, sir?'' 

“You will take this train to town, Cartwright. The moment you arrive you will 
send a wire to Sir Henry Baskerville, in my name, to say that if he finds the poclfet- 
book which I have dropped he is to send it by registered post to Baker Street." ’ 

“Yes, sir," 

“And ask at the station office if there is a message for me." 

The boy returned with a telegram, which Holmes handed to me. It ran: 

Wire received. Coming down with unsigned warrant. Arrive five-forty. 

Lestrade. 

“That is in answer to mine of this morning. He is the best of the professionals, 
I think, and we may need his assistance. Now, Watson, I think that we caimot 
employ our time better than by calling upon your acquaintance, Mrs. Laura Lyons." 

His plan of campaign was beginning to be evident. He would use the baronet 
in order to convince the Stapletons that we were really gone, while we should 
actually return at the instant when we were likely to be needed. That telegram 
from London, if mentioned by Sir Henry to the Stapletons, must remove the last 
suspicions from their minds. Already 1 seemed to see our nets drawing closer around 
that lean-jawed pike. 

Mn. Laura Lyons was in her office, and Sherlock Holmes opened his interview 
with a frankness and directness which considerably amazed her. 

“I am investigating the, circumstances which attended tiie death of the late Sir 
Charles Baskerville," said he. “My friend here. Dr. Watson, has informed me of 
what you have communicated, and also of what you have withheld in connection 
with ibsX matter." 

“What have I withheld?" she asked defiantly. 

“You have confessed that you asked Sir Charles to be at the gate at ten o'clock. 
We know that that was the place and hour of his death. You have withheld what 
the connection is between these events," 

“There is no connection." 

“In that case the coincidence must indeed be an extraordinary one. But I tiiink 
that we shall succeed in establishing a connection, after ail. I wish to be perfectly 
frank witii you, Mrs. Lyons. We regard this case as one of murder, and the evidence 
may implicate not only your friend Mr. Stapleton but his wife as wdl." 

The lady sprang from her diair. 
wife!" she cried. 

“The fact is no longer a secret. The person who has passed for his sister is really 
his wife." 

Mis. Lyons had resumed her seat. Her hands were grasping the arms of her 
dttir, and I saw that the pink nails had turned white with the pressure of her 
grip. 

'Tlis wiUr she said again. “His wifel He is not a married man." 

Sherlock Holmes shrugged his shoulden. 

“Piove at to mel Ptove it to met And if you can do so---!" The fierce flash of 
Iser eyea said moce than any words. 

'i Imve come psepmA to do so," said Holmes, drawing several papers from bis 
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pocket ^ere is a pholigniph of the couple taken in York four years ago. It is 
indorsed *Mr. and Mis. Vanddeur/ but you will have no difficulty in recognizing 
him, and her also, if you know her by sight. Here are three written descriptions 
by trustworthy witnesses of Mr. and Mr. Vandeleur, who at that time kept St 
Oliver’s private school. Read them and see if you can donbt the identity of these 
people.” 

She glanced at them, and then looked up at us with the set, rigid face of a 
desperate woman. 

""Mr. Holmes,” she said, ”thi8 man had offered me marriage on condition that 
I could get a divorce from my husband. He has lied to me, the villain, in every con¬ 
ceivable way. Not one word of truth has he ever told me. And why—why? I im¬ 
agined that all was for my own sake. But now I see that I was never anything 
but a tool in his hands. Why should I preserve faith with him who never kept any 
with me? Why should I try to shield him from the consequences of his own 
wicked acts? Ask me what you like, and there is nothing which I shall hold back. 
One thing I swear to you, and that is that when I wrote the letter I never dreamed 
of any harm to the old gentleman, who had been my kindest friend.” 

“I entirely believe you, madam,” said Sherlock Holmes. “The recital of these 
events must be very painful to you, and perhaps it will make it easier if I tell you 
what occurred, and you can check me if 1 make any material mistake. The sending 
of this letter was suggested to you by Stapleton?” 

“He dictated it” 

“I presume that the reason he gave was that you would receive help from Sir 
Charles for the le^ expenses connected with your divorce?” 

“Exactly.” 

“And then after you had sent the letter he dissuaded you from keeping the 
appointment?” 

“He told me that it would hurt his sdf-respect that any other i^n should find 
the money for such an object, and that though he was a poor man himself he would 
devote his last penny to removing the .obstacles which divided us.” 

“He appeaR to be a very consistent character. And then you heard nothing 
until you read the reports of the death in the paper?” 


INO. 

“And he made you swear to say nothing about your appointment with Sir 
Charles?” 

“He did. He said that the death was a very mystenous one, and that 1 should cer¬ 
tainly be suspected if the facts came out. He frightened me into remaimng silent. 
“Quite so. But you had your suspicions?” 

She hesitated and looked down. , ,, , 

“1 knew him,” she said. “But if he had kept faith with me I should always have 

done so with him.” „ * j oi. i u 

“I fliink that on the whole you have had a fortunate escape, said bhcrlock 

Holmes. “You have had him in your power and he knew it, and yet you arc alive. 
You have been walking for some months very near to the edge of a precipice, we 
must wish you good-morning now, Mr. Lyons, and it is probable that you will 


very shortly hear from us again.” ^ . • t. * 

“Our case becomes rounded off, and difficulty after difficulty thins away m front 
of us,” said Holmes as we stood waiting for the arrival of the express frw town, 
T Shan soon be in the position of being able to put into a single conn^tirf narra¬ 
tive one of the most singular and sensational crimes of modem times, btuaenu or 
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criminology will remember the anaiogoas incidents in Godno, in liMe Russia, in 
the year ’ 66 , and of course tiiere are the Anderson murders in Nordi Carolina, 
but this case possesses some features which are entirdy its own. Even now we 
have no dear case against this very wily man. But I shall be very mudi surprised if 
it is not clear enough before we go to bed this night” 

The London express came roaring into the station, and a small, wiry bulldog of 
a man had simmg from a first-class carnage. We all tiitee shook han(^ and 1 sw 
at once from the reverential way in whidi Lestrade gazed at my companion that pe 
had learned a good deal since the days when they had first worked together.^ I 
could wdl remember die scorn which the theories of the reasoner used then ip 
exdte in the practical man. 

’’Anytiiing good?” he asked. 

"Ihe biggest diing for years,” said Holmes. ”We have two hours before we 
need drink of starting. I think we mi^t employ it in getting some dinner and 
then, Lestrade; we wiU take die London fi>g out of your throat by giving you a 
breath of the pore night air of Dartmoor. Never been there? Ah, well, I don't 
suppose you will forget your first visit.” 


Chapter 14 

THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES 

Ohe of Sherlock Holmes’s defects—if, indeed, one may call it a defect—was that 
he was exceedingly loath to communicate his full plans to any other person until 
the instant of their fulfilment. Pardy it came no doubt fitom his own masterful 
nature, whidi loved to d<»ninate and surprise those who woe around him. Pardy 
also from his professional caution, which urged him never to take any chances. 
The result, however, was very tryi^ for those who were acting as his agents and 
assistanb. I had often suffered under it, but never more so than dunng that long 
drive in the darkness. The great ordeal was in front of us; at last we were about 
to make our final effort, and yet Holmes had said nothing, and I could only sur¬ 
mise what his course of action would be. My nerves thrilled with anticipation 
when at last the cold wind upon our frees and die dark, void spaces on either side 
of the narrow road told me that we were bade upon moor once again. Every 
stride of die hones and every turn of the wheek was taking ns nearer to our 
supreme adventure. 

Our conversation was hampered by the presence of the driver of die hired 
wagonette, so that we were forced to talk of trivial matten when our nerves were 
toise with emotion and anticipation. It was a rdid to me, after that unnatural 
restraint, when we at last passed Franldand’s house and knew diat we were drawing 
near to the Hall and to the scene of action. We did not drive up to the door but got 
down near the gate of the avenue. The wagonette was paid off and ordered to 
return to Coombe Tracey forthwith, while vire started to walk to Merripit House. 

“Are yon armed, Lestrade?” 

The Uttle detective simled. 

"As long as I have my trousers I have a hi|>-podeL and as long as I have my 
hip-pode^ I have someAing in it” 

‘’CoodI My friend and I are also ready for emergencies.” 
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*Yoa'n migjity do6e.tf>oat this «£Eai^ Mr. Hcdmes. What’s die game now?” 

*A waiting game.” 

*My word, it does not seem a very cheeifd plao^” said tiie detective with a 
shiver, seeing round him at the gloomy slopes of &e hiU and at tite huge lake 
of fog which lay over tiw Grimpen Mire. ”I see tiie lights of a house ahead of os.” 

"That is Menipit House and the end of our journey. I most request you to walk 
on tiptoe and not to talk above a whisper.” 

We moved cautiously along the tra^ as if we were bound for the hous^ but 
Holmes halted os when we were about two hundred yards from it 

'This will do^” said he. ‘These rodcs upon the right make an admirable screen.” 

'We are to wait here?” 

‘Tes, we shall make our little ambush here. Get into tiiis hollow, Lestrade. You 
have bm inside the hous^ have you not; Watson? Cm you tdl the position of 
the rooms? What are those latticed windows at this end?” 

“I think they are tiie kitchen windows.” 

"And the one beyond, whidi shines so brightly?” 

'That is certainly the dining-room.” 

‘The blinds are up. You know tiie be of the land best. Creep forward quietly 
md see what they are doing—but for heaven’s sake don’t let them know that they 
are vratehedl” 

I tiptoed down the patii md stooped bdiind the low wall 'which surrounded 
the stunted orchard. Creqpiiig in its sMdow I reached a point whence I could look 
straight through the uncurtained window. 

There were only two men in the room. Sir Henry and Stapleton. They sat with 
their profiles towards me on either side of the round table. Both of tiiem were 
smoking dgars, and coffee and wine were m front of them. Stapleton was talking 
with animation, but the baronet looked pale md distrait. Perhaps the tiiought of 
that lonely walk across the ill-omened moor was woghing heavily upon his mind. 

As I watched them Stapleton rose md left tiie room, while Sir Henry filled 
his {dass again and leaned bade in his chair, puffing at his cigar. I heard the creak 
of a door and the cri^ sound of boots upon gtavd. The steps passed along the 
path on tiie other side of the waU under which I crouched. Lookmg over, I saw 
the naturalist pause at the door of an out-house in the comer of the ordiard. A 
key turned in a lock, md as he passed in there was a curious scuffling noise from 
within. He was only a minute or so inside, md then I heard the key turn once mote 
and he passed me md reCntered the house. I saw him rejoin his guest, and I crept 
quietly badk to where my companions were waiting to t^ them what I had seen. 

“You say, Watson, tint the lady is not there?” Holmes asked when I had finished 
my rep(»t 
•No.” 

•Where cm she be, then, since there is no light in any other room except the 
kitchen?” 

•I cannot tiiink where she is.” 

I have said tiiat over the great Grimpen Mire tiiere hung a dense, white fog. It 
was drifting slowly in our direction md banked itsdf up like a wall on that side 
of us, low but thick and wdl defined. The moon shone on it, and it looked like 
a great diimmering ice-fidd, vrith the heads of the distmt tors as rocks borne 
upon its surface. Holmes’s face was turned towards it, md he muttered impa¬ 
tiently as he watched its duggish drift 
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^t's moving towards us, Watson.*^ 

“Is that s«ious?” 

“Very serious, indeed-ihe one thing upon earth which could have disarranged 
my plans. He can’t be very long, now. It is already ten o’clock. Our success and 
even his life may depend upon his coming out before the fog is over the path.’’ 

’The night was clear and fine above us. The stan shone cold and bright, while 
a half>moon bathed the whole scene in a soft, uncertain light. Before us lay the 
dark bulk of the house, its senated roof and bristling chimneys hard ouUini»l 
against the silver-spangled sky. Broad bars of golden light from the lower windows 
stretched across the orchard and the moor. One of them was suddenly shut ol. 
The servants had left the kitchen. There only remained the lamp in ibt dining¬ 
room where the two men, the murderous host and the unconscious guest, still 
chatted over their cigara. 

Every minute that white woolly plain which covered one-half of the moor was 
drifting closer and closer to the house. Already the first thin wisps of it were curl¬ 
ing across the golden square of the lighted window. The farther wall of the orchard 
was already invisible, and the trees were standing out of a swirl of white vapour. 
As we watched it the fog-wreaths came crawling round both comers of the house 
and rolled slowly into one dense bank, on which the upper floor and the roof 
floated like a strange ship upon a shadowy sea. Holmes struck his hand passionately 
upon the rock in front of us and stamped his feet in his impatience. 

“If he isn’t out in a quarter of an hour the path will be covered. In half an hour 
we won’t be able to see our hands in front of us.” 

“Shall we move farther back upon higher ground?” 

“Yes, I think it would be as well.” 

So as the fog-bank flowed onward we fdl back before it until we were half a 
mile from the house, and still that dense white sea, with the moon silvering its 
upper edge, swept slowly and inexorably on. 

“We ate going too far,” said Holmes. “We dare not take the chance of his being 
overtaken before he can teach us. At all costs we most hold our ground where 
we ate.” He dropped on his knees and dapped bis ear to the ground. “Thank God, 
I think that I hear him coming.” 

A sound of quick steps broke the sflence of. the moor. Crouching among the 
stones we stated intently at the silver-tipped hank in front of us. The steps grew 
louder, and through the fog, as through a curtain, there stepped the man whom 
we were awaiting. He looked round him in surprise as he-emeiged into the dear, 
starlit n^t. Then he came swiftly along the path, passed dose to where we lay, 
and went on up dte long dope behind us. As be walked he glanced continoally 
over either shoulder, like a man who is ill at ease. 

“Histr cried Holmes, and I heard the sharp dick of a codding pistol “Look 
outi It’s coming}” 

There was a ftin, crisp, continuotts patter from somewhere in the heart of that 
cfawling bank. The doud was within fifty yards of where we lay, and we glared at 
it, all three, ormertain what horror was about to break from die heart of it I was 
at Holmes’s dbow, and I glanced for an instant at his face. It was pde and ex- 
idtanl his eya shining brightly in the moonlight But suddeidy they started for¬ 
ward in a ci|^ fisred stares and his lips parted in amasement. At the same instant 
Lestiade pve a yell of terror and tfa^ himsdf &ce downward upon die ground. 
I sprang to my feet my mert hand gcaspmg my pirtxd, my mM paidyamd by 
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the dieadful shape whicb^d sprung out upon us from the shadows of die fog. 

A hound it was, an enormous coal-black hound, but not such a hound as mortal 
eyes have ever seen. Fire burst from its open mouth, its eyes glowed with a smoul¬ 
dering glare, its muzzle and hackles and dewlap were outlined in flickering flame. 
Never m the delirious dream of a disordered brain could anything more savag^r 
more appalling, more hellish be conceived than that dark form and savage face 
which broke upon us out of the wall of fog. 

With long bounds the huge bladk creature was leaping down the track, following 
hard upon the footsteps of our friend. So paralyzed were we by die apparition that 
we allowed him to pass before we had recovered our nerve. Then Holmes and I 
both fired together, and the creature gave a hideous howl, which showed that one at 
least had hit him. He did not pause, however, but bounds onward. Far away on the 
path we saw Sir Henry looking back, his face white in the moonlight, his hands raised 
m horror, g^laring helplessly at the frightful dung whidhi was hunting him down. 

But that cry of pain from the hound had blown all our fears to the winds. If 
he was vulnerable he was mortal, and if we could wound him we could kill him. 
Never have I seen a man run as Holmes ran that night. I am reckoned fleet of foot, 
but he outpaced me as much as I outpaced the little professional. In front of us 
as we flew up the track we heard scream after scream from Sir Henry and the 
deep roar of the hound. 1 was in bme to see the beast spring upon its victim, 
hurl him to the ground, and worry at his throat. But the next instant Holmes 
had emptied five barrels of his revolver into the creature’s flank. With a last hwl 
of agony and a vicious snap in the air, it rolled upon its back, four feet pawing 
furiously, and then fell limp upon its side. I stooped, panting, and pressed my 
pistol to the dreadful, shimmenng head, but it was useless to press the trigger. 
The giant hound was dead. 

Sir Henry lay insensible where he had fallen. We tore away his collar, and 
Holmes breathed a prayer of gratitude when we saw that there was no sign of a 
wound and that the rescue had been in time. Already out friend’s eydids shivered 
and he made a feeble effort to move. Lestradc thrust his brandy-flask between the 
baronet’s teeth, and two frightened eyes were looking up at us. ^ 

•*My GodI” he whispered. “What was it? What, m heaven’s name, was it? 

“It’s dead, whatever it is,” said Holm^. “We’ve laid the family g^iost once and 

forever.’’ . 

In mere si z e and strength it was a terrible creature which was lying stretobed 
before us. It was not a pure bloodhound and it was not a pure m as tift but it ap* 
peared to be a combination of the two-gaunt, savage, and as large as a small 
Even now, in the stillness of death, the huge jaws seemed to be drying w^ 
bluish flame and Ae small, deep^et, cruel eyes were ringed with fire. I placed 
my hand upon the Rowing muzde, and as I hdd them up my own fingers smoul- 
deted and Reamed in the darkness. 

‘Thosphorus,” I said. , 

“A cunning preparation of iC said Holmes, sniflSng at the dead mimal. There 
is no smell which might have interfered with his power <rf scent We o"*• 
deep apology. Sir Henry, for having exposed you to this fright I w p^^^ 
a hound, but not for such a creature as this. And the fog gave us htfle time to ro> 
oeivehim.- 

"You have saved my life." ^ ^ ^ 

-Hawng first endangered it Are you strong enough to alandr 
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*Y3ive me another mouthful of that brandy and I shall be ready for anything 
So! Now, if you will help me up What do you propose to do?** 

"To leave you here. You are not fit for forther adventures to-night If you will 
wait, one or other of us will go back with you to the Hall ” 

He tned to stagger to his feet, but he was still ghastly pale and trembling in 
every limb. We helped him to a rock, where he sat shivering with his face buned 
in his hands. 

*We must leave you now/' said Holmes "The rest of our work must be dbne, 
and every moment is of importance We have our case, and now we only want oui 
man. 

""It's a thousand to one against our finding him at the house/' he continued as 
we retraced our steps swiftly down the path. "Those shots must have told him 
that the game was up." 

""We were some distance off, and this fog may have deadened them." 

""He followed the hound to call him off-of that you may be certain No, no, 
he's gone by this time! But we'll search the house and make sure " 

The front door was open, so we rushed m and burned from room to room to 
the amazement of a doddenng old manservant, who met us in the passage. There 
was no light save in the dining-room, but Holmes caught up the lamp and left no 
comer of the house unexplored. No sign could we see of the man whom we were 
chasing. On the upper floor, however, one of the bedroom doors vt^s locked 

"There's someone in here," cned Lestrade. ""1 can hear a movement Open this 
door!" 

A famt moaning and rustling came from within. Holmes stmek the door )ust 
over die lock with the flat of his foot and it flew open. Pistol in band, we all three 
rushed mto the room. 

But there was no sign within it of that desperate and defiant villain whom wt 
expected to see. Instead we were faced by an object so strange and so unexpected 
that we stood for a moment stanng at it in amazement. 

The room had been hishioned into a small museum, and the walls were lined 
by a number of glass-topped cases full of that collection of butterflies and moth<^ 
the formation of which had been the relaxation of this complex and dangerous 
man. In the centre of this room there was an upnght beam, which had been placed 
at some penod as a support for the old worm-eaten baulk of timber which spanned 
the roof. To this post a figure was bed, so swathed and muflied in the sheets which 
had been used to secure it that one could not for the moment tell whether it 
was that of a man or a woman. One towel passed round the throat and was secured 
at the back of the pdlar. Another covered the lower part of the face, and over it 
two dark eyes-eyes full of gnef and shame and a dreadful questioning-stared 
back at os. In a minute we had tom off the gag, unswathed the bonds, and Mrs 
Stapleton sank upon the floor m front of us. As her beautiful head fell upon hei 
diest I saw the dear red weal of a whiplash across her neck. 

The bnster cried Holmes. Tiere, Lestrade your brandy-bottle! Put her in the 
chair! She has fiainted from ill-usage and exhaustion." 

She cqpened her eyes again. 

""Is he safer she asked. ""Has he escapedr 

"He cannot escape us, madam." 

"Ho, no, I did not mean my husband. Sir Henry? Is he safer 
"Tea" 
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“And the hound?" 

“It IS dead" 

She gave a long sig^ of satisfaction 

"Thank God! Thank God! Oh, this villain! See how he has treated me!" She 
shot her arms out from her sleeves, and we saw with horror that they were all 
mottled with bruises "But this is nothing—nothing! It is my mind and soul that 
he has tortured and defiled I could endure it all, ill-usage, solitude, a life of de¬ 
ception, everything, as long as I could still cling to the hope that I had his love, 
but now I know that in this also I have been his dupe and his tool" She broke 
into passionate sobbing as she spoke 

"You bear him no good will, madam,” said Holmes "'Fell us then where we shall 
find him If you have ever aided him in evil, help us now and so atone ” 

“There is but one place where he can have fled ” she answered ‘There is an 
old tin mine on an island in the heart of the mire It was there that he kept his 
hound and there also he had made preparations so that he might have a refuge 
That IS where he would fly' 

The fog bank lay like white wool against the window Holmes held the lamp 
towards it 

"See, * said he “No one could find his way into the Gnmpen Mire to-night ” 
She laughed and clapped her hands Her eyes and teeth gleamed with fierce 
merriment 

"He may find his way m, but never out,” she cned "How can he see the guiding 
wands to-night? We planted them together, he and I, to mark the pathway through 
the mire Oh, if I could only have plucked them out to^ay Then indeed you would 
have had him at youi mercy!” 

It was evident to us that all pursuit was m vain unhl the fog had lifted Mcan- 
vihile we left Lestrade in possession of the house while Holmes and I went back 
with the baronet to Baskerville Hall The story of the Stapletons could no long» 
be withheld from him, but he took the blow bravely when he learned the truth 
about the woman whom he had loved But the shock of the night's adventures 
had shattered his nerves, and before morning he lay delinous m a high fever under 
the care of Dr Mortimer The two of them were destined to travel together round 
the world before Sir Henry had become once more the hale, hearty man that he 
had been before he became master of that dl-omcned estate 

And now I come rapidly to the conclusion of this singular narrative, m which 
I have tried to make the reader share those dark fears and vague sunmses which 
clouded our lives so long and ended in so tragic a manner On the morning after 
the death of the hound the fog had lifted and we were guided by Mrs* Stapleton 
to the point where they had found a pathway through the bog. It helped us to 
realize the horror of this woman^s life when we saw the eagerness and )oy with 
which she laid us on her husband's track. We left her standing upon the thin 
peninsula of firm, peaty soil which tapered out into the widespread bog. From 
the end of it a small wand planted here and there showed where the path zig¬ 
zagged from tuft to tuft of rushes among those green-scummed pits and foul quag¬ 
mires which barred the way to the stranger. Rank reeds and lush, slimy water-piants 
sent an odour of decay and a heavy miasmatic vapour onto our faces, wlule a fiuse 
pl un ge d us more th an once dugh-deep into the dark, quivering mire, whidi 
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shook for yards in soft undulations around our feet. Its tenacious grip {ducked at 
our heels as we walked, and when we sank into it it was as if some malignant hand 
was tugging us down into those obscene depths, so grim and pur{)oseful was the 
dutdi in which it hdd us. Once only we saw a trace that someone had passed 
that {)enlous way before us. From amid a tuft of cotton grass which bore it up 
out of the slime some dark thing was {ucjecting. Holmes sank to his waist as he 
stepped from the to seize it, and had we not been there to drag him out he 
could never have set his foot ufion firm land again. He held an old black boot m 
the air. Beyers, Toronto,” was printed on the leather inside. 

”lt is worth a mud bath,” said he. ”It is our friend Sir Henry's missing boot” 

Thrown there by Stapleton in his flight.” 

^Exactly. He retained it in his hand after using it to set the hound upon the 
track. He fled when he knew the game was up, still clutching it. And he hurled 
it away at this point of his fli^t. We know at least that he came so far in safety.” 

But more than that we were never destined to know, though there was much 
which we might surmise. There was no chance of finding footsteps in the mire, 
for the nsing mud oozed swiftly in upon them, but as we at last reached firmer 
ground beyond the morass we all looked eagerly for them. But no slightest sign 
of them ever met our eyes. If the earth told a true story, then Stapleton never 
reached that island of refuge towards which he struggled through the fog upon that 
last nig^t. Somewhere in the heart of the great Gnmpen Mire, down in the foul 
slime of the huge morass which had sucked hun in, this cold and cruel-hearted 
man is forever buried. 

Many traces we found of him in the bog-girt island where he had hid his savage 
ally. A huge driving-wheel and a shaft half-filled with rubbish showed the position 
of an abandoned mine. Beside it were the crumbling remains of the cottages of 
the miners, driven away no doubt by the foul reek of the surrounding swamp. In 
one of these a staple and chain with a quantity of gnawed bones showed where 
At animal had bera confined. A skeleton with a tangle of brown hair adhenng to 
it lay among die debris. 

”A dogi" said Holmes. ”By Jove, a curly-haired spaniel. Poor Mortimer will never 
see his pet again. Well, I do not know that this place contains any secret which 
we have not already fa&omed. He could hide his hound, but he could not hush 
its voice, and hence came those cnes which even in daylight were not pleasant 
to hear. On an emergency he could keep the hound in the out4iou$e at Merripit, 
but it was always a risk, and it was only on the supreme day, which he regarded 
as the end of all his efforts, that he dar^ do it. This paste in the tin is no doubt 
the luminous mixture with which the creature was daubed. It was suggested, of 
course, by the story of the family hdl-hound, and by the desire to fnghten old 
Sir Charles to death. No wonder the poor devil of a convict ran and screamed, 
even as our friend did, and as we oursdves might have done, when he saw such a 
creature bounding through the darkness of the moor u{K>n his track. It was a cun¬ 
ning device, for, apart from the chance of driving your victim to his death, what 
peasant woiild venture to inquire too closely into such a creature should he get 
sight of it; as many have done, upon the moor? I said it in London, Watson, and 
I say it again now, that never yet have we hdped to hunt down a more dang^us 
man tium he who is lying yondec''--he swept his long atm towards the huge mot- 
fled equmse of greeiHplofohed bog whidh stretched away until it merged into the 
russet slopes of the moor. 
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Chapter 15 

A RETROSPECTION 

It was the end of November, and Holmes and I sat, upon a raw and foggy night, 
on either side of a blazing fire in our sitting-room in Baker Street. Since the tragic 
upshot of our visit to Devonshire he had been engaged in two affairs of the ut¬ 
most importance, in the first of which he had exposed the atrocious conduct of 
Colonel Upwood in connection with the famous card scandal of the Nonpareil 
Club, while in the second he had defended the unfortunate Mme. Montpensier 
from the charge of murder which hung over her in connection with the death of 
her step-daughter. Mile. Carfere, the young lady who, as it will be remembered, 
was found six months later alive and married in New York. My friend was in ex¬ 
cellent spirits over the success which had attended a succession of difficult and 
important cases, so that I was able to induce him to discuss the details of the 
Baskcrville mystery. I had waited patiently for the opportunity, for I was aware 
that he would never permit cases to overlap, and that his clear and logical mind 
would not be drawn from its present work to dwell upon memories of the past. 
Sir Henry and Dr. Mortimer were, however, in London, on their way to that long 
voyage which had been recommended for the restoration of his shattered nerves. 
They had called upon us that very afternoon, so that it was natural that the subject 
should come up for discussion. 

“The whole course of events," said Holmes, "from the point of view of the man 
who called himself Stapleton was simple and direct, although to us, who had no 
means in the beginning of knowing the motives of his actions and could only learn 
part of the facts, it all appeared exceedingly complex. I have had the advantage 
of two conversations with Mrs. Stapleton, and the case has now been so entirely 
cleared up that 1 am not aware that there is anything which has remained a secret 
to us. You will find a few notes upon the matter under the heading B in my in¬ 
dexed list of cases." 

"Perhaps you would kindly give me a sketch of the course of events from 
memory." 

Xertainly, though I cannot guarantee that I carry all the facts in my mind. 
Intense mental concentration has a curious way of blotting out what has passed. 
The barrister who has his case at his fingen’ ends and is able to argue with an 
expert upon his own subject finds that a week or two of the courts will drive it 
all out (rf his head once more. So each of my cases displaces the last, and Mile. 
Car&re has blurred my recollection of Baskerville Hall. To-morrow some other 
little problem may be submitted to my notice which will in turn dispossess the 
fair French lady and the infamous Upwood. So far as the case of the hound goes, 
however, I will give you the course of events as nearly as I can, and you will sug¬ 
gest anything which I may have forgotten. 

"My inquiries show b^ond all question that the family portrait did not lie, 
and that this fellow was indeed a Baskerville. He was a son of that Rodger Basker¬ 
ville, the younger brother of Sir Charles, who fled with a sinister reputation to 
Sou& America, where he was said to have died unmarried. He did, as a matter 
of fact, marry, and had one child, this fellow, whose real name is the same as his 
fethcr^a'. He married Beryl Garcia, one of the beauties of Costa Rica, and, having 
purloined a considerable sum of public money, he changed his name to Vahdeleur 
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and fled to England, where he established a school in tiie east of Yorkshire. His 
reason for attempting this special line of business was that he had struck up an 
acquaintance wi& a consumptive tutor upon the voyage home, and that he had 
used this man's ability to make the undertaking a success. Fraser, the tutor, died, 
however, and the school which had begun well sank from disrepute into infamy. 
The Vandeleurs found it convenient to change their name to Stapleton, and he 
brought the remains of his fortune, his schemes for the future, and his taste for 
entomology to the south of England. I learn at the British Museum that he was 
a recogniz^ authority upon the subject, and that the name of Vandeleur has b^ 
permanently attached to a certain moth which he had, in his Yorkshire days, bei^ 
the first to describe. 

"We now come to that portion of his life which has proved to be of such intense 
interest to us. The fellow had evidently made inquiry and found that only two 
lives intervened between him and a valuable estate, ^\ilen he went to Devonshire 
his plans were, I bdieve, exceedingly hazy, but that he meant mischief from the 
first is evident from the way in which he took his wife with him in the character 
of his sister. The idea of using her as a decoy was clearly already in his mind, 
though he may not have been certain how the details of his plot were to be ar¬ 
ranged. He meant in the end to have the estate, and he was ready to use any tool 
or run any risk for that end. His first act was to establish himself as near to his 
ancestral home as he could, and his second was to cultivate a friendship with Sir 
Charles Baskerville and with the neighbours. 

"The baronet himself told him about the family hound, and so prepared the 
way for his own death. Stapleton, as I will continue to call him, knew that the 
old man's heart was weak and that a shock would kill him. So much he had learned 
from Dr. Mortimer. He had heard also that Sir Charles was superstitious and had 
taken this grim legend very seriously. His ingenious mind instantly suggested a 
way by which the baronet could be done to death, and yet it would be hardly pos- 
sible to bring home the guilt to the real murderer. 

"Having conceived the idea he proceeded to carry it out with considerable finesse. 
An ordinary schemer would have been content to work with a savage hound. The 
use of artificial means to make the creature diabolical was a flash of genius upon 
his part. The dog he bought in London from Ross and Mangles, the dealers in 
Fulham Road. It was the strongest and most savage in their possession. He brought 
it down by the North Devon line and walked a great distance over the moor so 
as to get it home without exciting any remarks. He had already on his insect hunts 
learned to penetrate the Grimpen Mire, and so had found a safe hiding-place for 
the creature. Here he kennelled it and waited his chance. 

"But it was some time coming. The old gentleman could not be decoyed out¬ 
side of his grounds at night. Several times Stapleton lurked about with his hound, 
but without avail. It was during these fruitless quests that he, or rather his ally, 
was seen by peasants,, and that the legend of the demon dog received a new con¬ 
firmation. He had hoped that his wife might lure Sir Charles to his ruin, but here 
she proved unexpectedly independent. She would not endeavour to entangle the 
old gentleman in a sentimental attachment which might deliver him over to his 
enemy* Threats and even, I am sorry to say, blows refused to move her. She would 
have nothing to do with it, and for a time Stapleton was at a deadlock. 

19e found a way out erf his difficulties through the chance that Sit Charles, 
who had conceived a friendshipJor him, made firm the minister of his charity 
m the case of tilts unfortuiiate woman, Mrs> Laura Lyons. By mpresenttug him- 
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sdf aft a single man he^acquixed complete influence over her, and he gave her 
to understand that in the event of her obtaining a divorce from her husband he 
would marry her. His plans were suddenly brought to a head by his knowledge 
that Sir Charles was about to leave the Hall on the advice of Dr. Mortimer, with 
whose opinion he himself pretended to coincide. He must act at once, or his victim 
might get beyond his power. He therefore put pressure upon Mrs. Lyons to write 
this letter, imploring the old man to give her an interview on the evening before 
his departure for London. He then, by a specious argument, prevented her from 
going, and so had the chance for which he had waited. 

^'Driving back in the evening from Coombe Tracey he was in time to get his 
hound, to treat it with his infernal paint, and to bring the beast round to the gate 
at which he had reason to expect that he would find the old gentleman waiting. 
The dog, incited by its master, sprang over the wicket-gate and pursued the un¬ 
fortunate baronet, who fled screaming down the yew alley. In that gloomy tuimd 
it must indeed have been a dreadful sight to see that huge black creature, with 
its flaming jaws and blazing eyes, bounding after its victim. He fell dead at 
the end of the alley from heart disease and terror. The hound had kept upon the 
grassy border while the baronet had run down the path, so tliat no track but the 
man*s was visible. On seeing him lying still the creature had probably approached 
to sniff at him, but finding him dead had turned away again. It was then that it 
left the print which was actually observed by Dr. Mortimer. The hound was called 
off and hurried away to its lair in the Grimpen Mire, and a mystery was left which 
puzzled the authonties, alarmed the countryside, and finally brought the case 
within the scope of our observation. 

“So much for the death of Sir Charles Baskervillc. You perceive the devilish 
cunning of it, for really it would be almost impossible to make a ca» against tihe 
real murderer. His only accomplice was one who could never give him away, and 
the grotesque, inconceivable nature of the device only served to make it more ef¬ 
fective. Both of the women concerned in the case, Mrs, Stapleton and Mrs, Laura 
Lyons, were left with a strong suspicion against Stapleton. Mrs. Stapleton knew 
that he had designs upon the old man, and also of the existence of the hound. 
Mrs. Lyons knew neither of these things, but had been impressed by the death 
occurring at the time of an uncancelled appointment which was only known to 
him. However, both of them were under his influence, and he had nothing to fear 
from them. The first half of his task was successfully accomplished, but the more 


difficult still remained. r . . j 

“It is possible that Stapleton did not know of the existence of an heir m Canada. 
In any case he would very soon learn it from his friend Dr. Mortimer, and he ws 
told by the latter all details about the arrival of Hc^ Baskervillc. Stapleton s first 
idea was that this young stranger from Canada mi^t possibly be dime to death 
m London without coming down to Devonshire at all. He distrusted his 
since she had refused to help him in laying a trap for the old man, and he dared 
not leave her long out of his sight for fear he should lose his mfluCTce wer hw. 
It was for this reason that he took her to London with him. They lodg^, I find, 
at the Mexboiough Private Hotel, in Craven Street, ^ch was act^ly <me 
those called upon by my agent in search of evidence Hw k^t 
prisoned in her room while he, disguised in a 

Baker Street and afterwards to the station and to the Nathmbrfmd Ito 
wife had some inklmg of his plans; but she had such a few of her hu^-a 
fear fonndfld upon brutal ffl-treatment-tluit she dare not wnte to warn the man 
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whom knew to be in danger. If the letter should fall into Stapleton’s hands 
her own life would not be safe. Eventually, as we know^ she adopted the expedient 
of cutting out the words which would form the message, and addressing the letter 
in a disguised hand. It reached the baronet, and gave him the first warning of his 
danger. 

‘^It was vexy essential for Stapleton to get some article of Sir Henry’s attire so 
thal^ in case he was driven to use the dog, he might always have the means| of 
setting him upon his track. With characteristic promptness and audacity he (set 
about this at once, and we cannot doubt that the boots or chamber-maid of the 
hotel was wdl bribed to help him in his design. By chance, however, the fitst 
boot which was procured for him was a new one and, therefore, useless for his 
purpose. He then had it returned and obtained another—a most instructive inci¬ 
dent, since it proved conclusively to my mind that we were dealing with a real 
hound, as no other supposition could explain this anxiety to obtain an old boot 
and this indifierence to a new one. The more outnf and grotesque an incident is 
the more carefully it deserves to be examined, and the very point which appears 
to complicate a case is, when duly considered and scientifically handled, the one 
which is most likely to elucidate it. 

Then we had the visit from our friends next morning, shadowed always by 
Stapleton in the cab. From his knowledge of our rooms and of my appearance, 
as well as from his general conduct, 1 am inclined to think that Stapleton's career 
of crime has been by no means limited to this single Baskerville affair. It is sug¬ 
gestive that during the last three years there have been four considerable burglaries 
in the west country, for none of which was any criminal ever arrested. The last 
of these, at Folkestone Court, in May, was remarkable for the cold-blooded pistol¬ 
ling of the page, who surprised the masked and solitary burglar. I cannot doubt 
that Stapleton recruited his waning resources in this fashion, and that for years 
he has been a desperate and dangerous man. 

"We had an example of his readiness of resource that morning when he got 
away from us so successfully, and also of his audacity in sending back my own 
name to me through the cabman. From that moment he understood that I had 
taken over the case in London, and that therefore there was no chance for him 
there. He returned to Dartmoor and awaited the arrival of the baronet.” 

“One momentr said I. “You have, no doubt, described the sequence of events 
correctly, but there is one point which you have left unexplained. What became of 
the hound when its master was in London?” 

“I have given scrnie attention to this matter and it is undoubtedly of importance, 
lliete can be no question that Stapleton had a confidant, though it is unlikely 
riiat he ever placed himself in his power by sharing all his plans with him. There 
was an old manservant at Merripit House, whose name was Anthony. His connec¬ 
tion with the Stapletons can be traced for several years, as far back as the school¬ 
mastering days, so that he must have been aware that his master and mistress were 
really husband and wife. This man has disappeared and has escaped from the 
country. It is suggestive that Anthony is not a common name in England, while 
Antonio is so in all Spanish or Spanish-American countries. The man, like Mrs. 
Staideton iterself, spoke good English, but with a curious lisping accent. I have 
myself seen this old man cross the Grimpen Mire by the path which Stapleton 
had mmked out. It is veiy probable, therefore, that in the absence of his master 
it wm kbe who cared for the hound, though he may never have known the purpose 
for vririch the beiBt was used. 
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"The Stapletons then w6it down to Devonshite, whither they were soon fdlowed 
by Sir Henry and you One word now as to how I stood myself at that tune. It 
may possibly recur to your memory that when I examined the paper upon which 
the printed words were fastened 1 made a close inspection for the water-mark. In 
doing so I held it within a few inches of my eyes> and was conscious of a faint smell 
of the scent known as white )essamine TTiere are seventy-five perfumes, which it 
veiy necessary that a cnminal expert should be able to distinguish from each 
other, and cases have more than once within my own expenence depended upon 
their prompt recognition The scent suggested the presence of a lady, and already 
my thoughts began to turn towards the Stapletons. Thus I had made certain of 
the hound, and had guessed at the cnminal b^ore ever we went to the west country. 

"It was my game to watch Stapleton It was evident, however, that I could not 
do this if I were with you, since he would be keenly on his guard I deceived every¬ 
body, therefore, yourself included, and I came down secretly when I was supposed 
to be in London My hardships were not so great as you imagined, though such 
trifling details must never interfere with the mvestigabon of a case I stayed for 
♦“he most part at Coombe Tracey, and only used the hut upon the moor when it 
^\as necessary to be near the scene of action Cartwnght had come down with me, 
and in hts disguise as a country boy he was of great assistance to me I was de¬ 
pendent upon him for food and clean linen When I was watching Stapleton, 
Cartwnght was frequently watching you, $0 that I was able to keqi my hand 
upon all the stnngs 

"I have already told you that your reports reached me rapidly, being forwarded 
4 n5tantly from Baker Street to Coombe Tracey. They were of great service to me^ 
and especially that one incidentally truthful piece of biography of Stapleton’s. I 
M3S able to establish the identity of the man and the woman and knew at last 
exactly how I stood The case had been considerably complicated through the in¬ 
cident of the escaped convict and the relations between him and the Barrymores 
This also you cleared up in a very effective way, though I had already come to 
the same conclusions from my own observations 
**By the time that you discovered me upon the moor I had a complete knowl¬ 
edge of the whole business, but I had not a case which could go to a |ury. Even 
Stapleton’s attempt upon Sir Henry that ni^t which ended m the death of the 
unfortunate convict did not help us much in proving murder against our man. 
There seemed to be no altemabve but to catch him red-handed, and to do so we 
had to use Sir Henry, alone and apparently unprotected, as a bait. We did so, and 
at the cost of a severe shock to our chent we succeeded in complebng our case 
and dnvmg Stapleton to his destruebon. That Sir Henry should have been exposed 
to this IS, I must confess, a reproach to my management of the case, but we had 
no means of foreseeing Ae temble and paralyzing spectacle which tiie beast pre¬ 
sented, nor could we predict the fog which enabled him to burst upon us at such 
&hort nobce. We succeeded in our obiect at a cost which both the specialist and 
Mortimer assure me will be a temporary one. A long ]oumey may enable our 
hiend to recover not only from his shattexed nerves but also from his wounded 
feelings. His love for the lady was deep and sincere^ and to him the saddest part 
nf all this black business was that he should have been deceived by her. 

^t only remains to indicate the part which she had played tfaroog^ut. There 
be no doubt that Stapleton exercised an influence over her which may have 
^n love or may have been fear, or very possibly both, smee they are by no means 
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incompatible emotions. It was, at least, absolutely efiective. At his command die 
consented to pass as his sister, though he found the limib of his power over her 
when he endeavoured to make her the direct accessoiy to murder. She was ready 
to warn Sir Henry so far as she could without implicating her husband, and again 
and again she tried to do so. Stapleton himself seems to have been capable of 
jealousy, and when he saw the baronet paying court to the lady, even though it 
was part of his own plan, still he could not help interrupting with a passionate 
outbunt which revealed the fiery soul which his self-contained manner so cleverly 
concealed. By encouraging the intimacy he made it certain that Sir Henry Would 
frequently come to Merripit House and that he would sooner or later get uk op¬ 
portunity which he desired. On the day of the crisis, however, his wife tum^ 
suddenly against him. She had learned something of the death of the convict, and 
she knew that the hound was being kept in the out-house on the evening that 
Sir Henry was coming to dinner. She taxed her husband with his intended crime, 
and a furious scene followed in which he showed her for the first time that she 
had a rival in his love. Her fidelity turned in an instant to bitter hatred, and he 
saw that she would betray him. He tied her up, therefore, that she might have 
no chance of warning Sir Henry, and he hoped, no doubt, that when the whole 
countryside put down the baronet’s deatii to the curse of his family, as they cer¬ 
tainly would do, he could win his wife back to accept an accomplished fact and 
to keep silent upon what she knew. In this I fancy that in any case he made a 
miscalculation, and that, if we had not been there, his doom would none the less 
have been sealed. A woman of Spanish blood does not condone such an injury 
so lightly. And now, my dear Watson, without referring to my notes, I carmot give 
you a more detailed account of this curious case. I do not know that anything 
essential has been left unexplained.” 

”He could not hope to frighten Sir Henry to death as he had done the old 
uncle with his bogie hound.” 

The beast was savage and half-starved. If its appearance did not frighten its 
victim to death, at least it would paralyze the resistance which might be offered.” 

”No doubt lliere only remains one cfiSculty. If Stapleton came into the suc¬ 
cession, how could he explain the fact that he, the heir, had been living unan¬ 
nounced under another name so close to the property? How could he claim it 
without causmg suspicion and inquiry?” 

”It is a formidable difficulty, and I fear that you ask too much when you expect 
me to solve it. The past and the present are within tiie field of my inquiry, but 
what a man may do in the future is a hard question to answer. Mrs. Stapleton has 
heard her husband discuss the problem on several occasions. There were three 
possible courses. He might claim the property fmm South America, establish hts 
identity before the British authorities there, an<! so obtain the fortune without 
ever coming to En^nd at all; or he mi^t adc^t an elaborate disguise during the 
short time that he need be in London; or, again, he might furnish an accomplice 
with the proofs and papers, putting him in as heir, and retaining a daim upon 
some proportion of his income. We caimot doubt from what we know of him that 
he would have found some way out of the difficulty. And now, my dear Watson, 
we have had some weeks of severe work, and for pae evening, I think, we may turn 
our thoughts into more pleasant channels. I have a box for ^Les Huguenots.’ Have 
you heard the De Reszkes? Might I trouble you then to be ready in half an hour, 
and we can stop at Marcini’s for a little dinner on the way?” 



THE VALLEY OF FEAR 




Part 1 


THE TRAGEDY OF BIRLSTONE 


Chapter i 
THE WARNING 

“I hu inclined to think—” said I 

**1 should do so/' Sherlock Holmes remarked impatiently 

I believe that I am one of the most long suffering of mortals, but Til admit that 
I was annoyed at the sardonic interruption "Really, Holmes/' said I severely, “you 
are a little trying at bmes " 

He was too much absorbed with his own thoughts to give any immediate answer 
to my remonstrance He leaned upon his hand, with his untasted breakfast before 
him, and he stared at the slip of paper which he had lust drawn from its envelope. 
Then he took the envelope itself, held it up to the light, and very caxefully studied 
both the extenor and the flap 

“It IS Porlock's wnting,” said he thoughtfully “I can hardly doubt that it is 
Porlock's wnting, though I have seen it only twice before The Greek e with the 
peculiar top flourish is distinctive But if it is Porlock, then it must be something 
of the very first importance " 

He was speaking to himself rather than to me, but my vexation disappeared m 
the interest which the words awakened 

“Who then is Porlock?" I asked 

“Porlock, Watson, is a nom-de-plume, a mere identification mark, but behind it 
lies a shifty and evasive personality. In a former letter he frankly informed me that 
the name was not his own, and defied me ever to trace him among the teeming 
millions of this great city. Porlock is important, not for himself, but for the great 
man with whom he is in touch Picture to yourself the pilot fish with the shark, 
the lackal with the lion-anything that is insignificant in companionship with what 
IS formidable not only formidable, Watson, but simster-in the highest degree 
sinister. That is where he comes within my purview. You have heard me speak of 
Professor Monarty?" 

“The famous scientific criminal, as famous among crooks as—" 

“My blushes, Watsonl" Holmes murmured in a deprecating voice. 

“I was about to say, as he is unknown to the public." 

“A touchl A distinct touch!" cned Holmes “You are developing a certain un¬ 
expected vein of pawky humour, Watson, against which I must leam to guard 
myself. But m calling Moriarty a criminal you are uttering libel in the eyes of the 
law^and there he the glory and the wonder of it! The greatest schemer of all time, 
the organizer of every deviltry, the controlling brain of the underworld, a brain 
which might have made or maned the destiny of nations-that's the man! But so 
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aloof is he from genetal suspicion, so immune from criticism, so admirable in his 
management and self-e&cement, that for those very words that you have uttered 
he could hale you to a court and emerge with your year's pension as a solatium for 
his wounded character. Is he not the celebrated author of The Dynamics of an 
Asteroid, a book which ascends to such rarefied heights of pure mathematics that 
it is said that there was no man in the scientific press capable of criticizing it? Is 
this a man to traduce? Foul-mouthed doctor and slandered professor—such would 
be your respective rdlesi That's genius, Watson. But if I am spared by lesser mep, 
our day will surely come." ! 

“May I be there to seel" I exclaimed devoutly. “But you were speaking of th^s 
man Porlock." ^ 

“Ah, yes—the so-called Porlock is a link in the chain some little way from its 
great attachment. Porlock is not quite a sound link-between ourselves. He is the 
only flaw in that chain so far as I have been able to test it." 

“But no chain is stronger than its weakest link." 

“Exactly, my dear Watson! Hence the extreme importance of Porlock. Led on 
by some rudimentary aspirations towards right, and encouraged by the judicious 
stimulation of an occasional ten-pound note sent to him by devious methods, he 
has once or twice given me advance information which has been of value—that 
highest value which anticipates and prevents rather than avenges crime. I cannot 
doubt that, if we had the cipher, we should find that this communication is of the 
nature that I indicate." 

Again Holmes flattened out the paper upon his unused plate. I rose and, leaning 
over him, stared down at the curious inscription, which ran as follows: 

534 Ca 13 127 36 31 4 17 ax 41 
Douglas 109 293 5 37 Birlstone 
a6 Birlstone 9 47 171 

“What do you make of it, Holmes?" 

“It is obviously an attempt to convey secret information." 

“But what is the use of a cipher message without the cipher?" 

“In this instance, none at all." 

^“Why do you say 'in this instance'?" 

“Because Acre are many ciphers which I would read as easily as I do the apoc¬ 
rypha of the agony column: such crude devices amuse the intelligence without 
fatiguing it. But this is different. It is clearly a reference to the words in a page of 
some book. Until I am told which page and which book I am powerless." 

“But why 'Douglas' and 'Birlstone'?" 

“Clearly because those are words which were not contained in the page in 
question." 

“Then why has he not indicated the book?" 

“Your native shrewdness, my dear Watson, that innate cunning which is the 
ddigbt of your friends, would surely prevent you from inclosing cipher and mes¬ 
sage in the same envelope. Should it miscarry, you are undone. As it is, both have 
to go wrong before any harm comes from it. Otir second post is now overdue, and 
I Shan be surprised if it does not bring us either a further letter of ex{flanation, or, 
as is more probable, the very volume to which these figures refer." 

HoIom^s calculation was fulfilled within a very few minutes by the appearance 
of B%, the page, with the very letter which we were expecting. 
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**Tbc same wribng^’* remarked Holmes^ as he opened the envelope, "and actually 
signed," he added in an hxultant voice as he unfolded the epistle "Come, we are 
getting on, Watson " His brow clouded, however, as he glanced over the contents 

"Dear me, this is very disappointing! I fear, Watson, that all our expectations 
come to nothing I trust that the man Porlock will come to no harm 

"Deak Mr. Holmes [he says] 

"I will go no further in this matter It is too dangerous—he suspects me. 
I can see that he suspects me He came to me quite unexpectedly after I had 
actually addressed this envelope with the intention of sending you the key 
to the cipher I was able to cover it up If he had seen it, it would have gone 
hard with me But 1 read suspicion in his eyes Please bum the cipher mes¬ 
sage, which can now be of no use to you 

"Fred Porlock ” 

Holmes sat for some little time twisting this letter between his fingers, and 
frowning, as he stared mto the fire 

"After all," he said at last, "there may be nothmg in it It may be only his guilty 
conscience Knowing himself to be a traitor, he may have read the accusation in 
the other’s eyes ” 

"The other being, I presume. Professor Monarty " 

"No less! When any of that party talk about "He’ vou know whom they mean 
There is one predominant "He’ for all of them " 

"But what can he do?" 

"Hum! That’s a large question When you have one of the first brains of Europe 
up against you, and all the powers of darkness at his back, there are mfimte pos¬ 
sibilities Anyhow, Friend Porlock is evidently scared out of his senses-kmdly 
compare the writing in the note to that upon its envelope, which was done, he tells 
us, before this ill-omened visit The one is clear and firm The other hardly legible." 

"Why did he write at all? Why did he not simply drop it?" 

"Because be feared I would make some inquiry after him m that case, and 
possibly bnng trouble on him " 

"No doubt," said I "Of course " I had picked up the onginal cipher message 
and was bending my brows over it "It’s pretty maddening to think that an im¬ 
portant secret may he here on this slip of paper, and that it is beyond human 
power to penetrate it." 

SherLck Holmes had pushed away his untasted breakfast and ht the unsavoury 
pipe which was the companion of his deepest meditations. "I wonderl" said he, 
leaning back and staring at the ceiling "Perhaps there are points which have 
escaped your Machiavellian intellect Let us consider the problem in the light of 
pure reason. This man’s reference is to a book. That 1$ our pomt of departure." 

"A somewhat vague one." 

"Let us see then if we can narrow it down. As I focus my mind upon it, it seems 
rather less unpenetrable. What mdicabons have we as to &is book?" 

"None." 

"Wdl, well. It 18 surely not quite $0 bad as that The cipher message begins 
With a large $34^ does it not? We may take it as a working hypothesis that 534 ^ 
the particular page to which the cii^er refers. So our book has already become a 
Wgf book, which is suidy something gained. What other mdications have we as 
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to the nature of this large book? The next sign is Ca. What do you make of that» 
Watson?” ^ 

"Chapter the second, no doubt.” 

"Har^y that, Watson, You will, I am sure, agree with me that if the page be 
given, the number of the chapter is immaterial. Also that if page 534 finds us only 
in the second chapter, the length of the first one must have b^ really intolerable/' 

"ColumnI” I cried. 

"Brilliant, Watson. You are scintillating this morning. If it is not column, t]|ien 
I am very much deceived. So now, you see, we begin to visualize a large book, 
printed in double columns, which are each of a considerable length, since ond of 
the words is numbered in the document as the two hundred and ninety-third. 
Have we reached the limits of what reason can supply?” 

"I fear that we have.” 

"Surely you do yourself an injustice. One more coruscation, my dear Watson— 
yet another brain-wavet Had the volume been an unusual one, he would have sent 
it to me. Instead of that, he had intended, before his plans were nipped, to send 
me the clue in this envelope. He says so in his note. Iliis would seem to indicate 
that the book is one which he thought I would have no difiBculty in finding for 
myself. He had it-and he imagined that I would have it, too. In short, Watson, it 
is a very common book.” 

“What you say certainly sounds plausible.” 

"So we have contracted our field of search to a large book, printed in double 
columns and in common use.” 

"The Biblel” I cried triumphantly. 

"Good, Watson, goodi But not, if I may say $0, quite good enough! Even if I 
accepted the compliment for myself, I could hardly name any volume which would 
be less likely to lie at the elbow of one of Moriart/s associates. Besides, the edi¬ 
tions of Holy Writ are so numerous that he could hardly suppose that two copies 
would have the same pagination. This is clearly a hock which is standardized. He 
knows for certain that his page 534 will exactly agree with my page 334.” 

"But very few books would correspond with that.” 

"Exactly. Iherein lies our salvation. Our search is narrowed down to standard¬ 
ized books which anyone may be supposed to possess.” 

"Bradshaw!” 

"There ate difficulties, Watson. The vocabulary of Bradshaw is nervous and 
terse, but limited. The selection of words would hardly lend itsdf to the sending 
of general messages. We will eliminate Bradshaw. The dictionary is, I fear, inad¬ 
missible for the same reason. What then is left?” 

"An almanac!” 

"Excellent, Watson! 1 am very much mistaken if yon have not touched the spot. 
An almanac! Let us consider the claims of Whitakers Almanac. It is in common 
use. It has the requisite number of pages. It is in double column. Though reserved 
in its earlier vocabulary, it becomes, if I remember right, quite garrulous towards 
the end.” He picked the volume from his desk. "Here is page 534, column two, a 
substantial block of print dealing, I perceive, with the trade and resources of 
British India. Jot down the words, Watson! Number thirteen is ^Mafaiatta.’ Not, I 
fear, a very auspicious beginning. Number one hundred and twenty-seven is "Gov- 
emmeiafi; whi^ at least makes sense, &ough somewhat irvdevant to ourselves and 
Professor hfoiiarty. Now let us try again. What does the Mahratta government 
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do? Alas! tlic naxt wool Js ^pig's 4 )nsil€s/ We are undone, my good Watson! It is 
finishedr 

He had spoken in jesting vein, but the twitching of his bushy eyebrows bespoke 
bis disappointment and irritation. I sat helpless and unhappy, staring into the fire. 
A long silence was broken by a sudden exclamation from Holmes, who dashed at a 
cupboard, from which he emerged with a second yellow*covered volume in his 
hand. 

"We pay the price, Watson, for being too up-to^atel" he cried. "We are before 
our time, and suffer the usual penalties. Being the seventh of January, we have 
very properly laid in the new almanac. It is more than likely that Porlock took his 
message from the old one. No doubt he would have told us so had his letter of 
explanation been written. Now let us see what page $54 has in store for us. Number 
thirteen is There,’ which is much more promising. Number one hundred and 
twenty-seven is ‘is’—‘There is’"—Holmes’s eyes were gleaming with excitement, 
and his thin, nervous fingers twitched as he counted the words—" ‘danger.’ Hal Ha! 
Capital! Put that down, Watson. ‘There is danger—may—come—very—soon—one.’ 
Then we have the name ‘Douglas'—‘rich—country—now—at—Birlstone-House- 
Birlstone-confidence-is-pre$sing.’ There, Watson! What do you think of pure 
reason and its fruit? If the green-grocer had such a thing as a laurd wreath, I 
should send Billy round for it" 

I was staring at the strange message which I had scrawled, as he deciphered it, 
upon a sheet of foolscap on my knee. 

"What a queer, scrambling way of expressing his meaning!" said I. 

"On the contrary, he has done quite remarkably well," said Holmes. “When you 
search a single column for words with which to express your meaning, you can 
hardly expect to get everything you want. You are bound to leave something to the 
intelligence of your correspondent. The purport is perfectly clear. Some devfltxy 
is intended against one I>ouglas, whoever he may be, residing as stated, a rich 
country gentleman. He is sure—‘confidence’ was as near as he could get to ‘con¬ 
fident’—that it is pressing. There is our result-and a very workmanlike little bit of 
analysis it was!" 

Holmes had the impersonal joy of the true artist in his better work, even as he 
mourned darkly when it fell below the high level to which be aspired. He was still 
chuckling over his success when Billy swung open the door and Inspector Mac¬ 
Donald of Scotland Yard was ushered into the room. 

Those were the early days at the end of the ’8o’s, when Alec MacDonald was 
far from having attaint the national fame which he has now achieved. He was a 
young but trusted member of the detective force, who had distinguished himself in 
several cases which had been intrusted to him. His tall, bony figure gave promise 
of exceptional physical strength, while his great cram'um and deep-set, lustrous 
eyes spoke no less clearly of the keen intelligence which twinkled out from behind 
his bushy ^ebrows. He was a silent, precise man with a dour nature and a hard 
Aberdonian accent. 

Twice already in his career bad Holmes helped him to attain success, his own 
sole reward being the intellectual joy of the problem. For this reason the affection 
and xespe<^ of the Scotchman for his amateur colleague were profound, and he 
showed ttiem by the frankness with which he consulted Holmes in eveiy difficulty. 
Mediocrity knows nothing higher than itsdi^ but talent instanfly recognizes genius, 
and MacDonald had talent enough for his profession to enable him to perceive 
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that there was no humiliation in sedking the assistance of one who already stood 
alone in Europe, both in his gifts and in his experience. Holmes was not prone to 
friendship, but he was tolerant of the big Scotchman, and smiled at the sight of 
him. 

“You are an early bird, Mr. Mac," said he. “I wish you luck with your worm. I 
fear this means that there is some mischief afoot." 

“If you said *hope’ instead of "fear,' it would be nearer the truth, Fm thinking, 
Mr. Holmes," the inspector answered, with a knowing grin. “Well, maybe a wee 
nip would keep out the raw morning chill. No, 1 won't smoke, I thank you. I'll 
have to be pushing on my way; for the early hours of a case are the precious ones, 
as no man knows better than your own self. But^but—" 

The inspector had stopped suddenly, and was staring with a look of absolute 
amazement at a paper upon the table. It was the sheet upon which I had scrawled 
the enigmatic message. 

“Douglas!” he stammered. “Birlstonel What's this, Mr. Holmes? Man, it's witch¬ 
craft! Where m the name of all that is wonderful did you get those names?" 

“It is a cipher that Dr. Watson and I have had occasion to solve. But why- 
what's amiss with the names?" 

The inspector looked from one to the other of us in dazed astonishment. “Jubt 
this," said he, “that Mr. Douglas of Birlstone Manor House was horribly murdered 
last night!" 


Chapter 2 

SHERLOCK HOLMES DISCOURSES 

It was one of those dramatic moments for which my friend existed. It would be 
an overstatement to say that he was shocked or even excited by the amazing 
announcement. Without having a tinge of auelty in his singular composition, he 
was undoubtedly callous from long overstimulation. Yet, if his emotions were 
dulled, his intellectual perceptions were exceedingly active. There was no trace 
then of the horror which I had myself felt at this curt declaration; but his face 
showed rather the quiet and interested composure of the chemist who sees the 
crystals hilling into position from his oversaturated solution. 

“Remarkable!" said he. “Remarkablel" 

“You don't seem surprised." 

“Interested, Mr. Mac, but hardly surprised. Why should 1 be surprised? I re¬ 
ceive an anonymous communication from a quarter which I know to be important, 
warning me ftiat danger direateiis a certain person. Within an hour I learn that 
this danger has actually materialized and that the person is dead, I am interested, 
but, as you observe, I am not surprised." 

In a few short sentences he explained to the inspector the fects about the letter 
and the cipher. MacDonald sat with his chin on his hands and his great sandy 
eyd>cows bunched into a ydlow tangle. 

“I was going down to Birlstone this morning," said he. “I had come to ask you if 
you cared to come with me-«you and your friend here. But from what you say we 
might perhaps be doing better wmk in London." 

“1 laiittmr ihkk not," said Hdmes. 
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^Hang it all, Mr. HolAesI’' cried tiie inspector. The papers will be full of the 
Birlstonc mystery in a nay or two; but where's the mystery if there is a man in 
London who prophesied &e crime before ever it occurred? We have only to lay 
our hands on that man, and the rest will follow." 

"*No doubt, Mr. Mac. But bow do you propose to lay your hands on the so-called 
Porlock?" 

MacDonald turned over the letter which Holmes had handed him. Tested in 
Camberwell—that doesn't help us much. Name, you say, is assumed. Not much to 
go on, certainly. Didn't you say that you have sent him money?” 

Twice.” 

“And how?” 

“In notes to Camberwell postoSce.” 

“Did you ever trouble to sec who called for them?” 

“No.” 

The inspector looked surprised and a little shocked. “Why not?” 

“Because I always keep faith. I had promised when he fint wrote that I would 
not try to trace him.” 

“You think there is someone behind him?” 

“I know there is.” 

"This professor that I've heard you mention?” 

“Exactlyl” 

Inspector MacDonald smiled, and his eyelid quivered as he glanced towards me. 
“I won’t conceal from you, Mr. Holmes, that we think in the C. I. D. that you have 
a wee bit of a bee in your bonnet over this professor. I made some inquiries myself 
about the matter. He seems to be a very respectable, learned, and talented sort 
of man.” 

“I'm glad you've got so far as to recognize the talent.” 

“Man, you can't but recognize it! After I heard your view I made it my business 
to see him. I had a chat with him on eclipses. How the talk got that way I canna 
think; but he had out a reflector lantern and a globe, and made it all clear in a 
minute. He lent me a book; but I don't mind saying that it was a bit above my 
head, though I had a good Aberdeen upbringing. He'd have made a grand meenis- 
ter with his thin face and gray hair and solemn-like way of talking. When he put 
his hand on my shoulder as we were parting, it was like a father's blessing before 
you go out into the cold, cruel world.” 

Holmes chuckled and nibbed his hands. “Greatl” he said. “Greatl Tell me, 
Friend MacDonald, this pleasing and touching interview was, I suppose, in the 
professor's study?” 

That's so.” 

”A fine room, is it not?” 

”Veiy fine-very handsome indeed, Mr. Holmes.” 

Too sat in front of his writing desk?” 

^ust so ” 

”Sun in your eyes and his 6ice in the shadow?” 

”Weil, it was evening; but I mind that the lamp was turned on my face.” 

”It would be. Did you happen to observe a picture over the professor^s head?” 

”I don't miss snudi, Mr. Holmes. Maybe I learned that from you. I saw^riie 
P*®ture-n young woman with her head on her hands, peepmg at you sideways. 

That painting was by Jean Baptiste Greuze ” 
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The inspector endeavoured to look interested. 

’’Jean Baptiste Greuze,” Holmes continued, joining his finger tips and leaning 
wdl back in his chair, "was a French artist who flourished between the yean i7$o 
and 1800 .1 allude, of coune, to his working career. Modem criticism has more 
than indorsed the high opinion fonned of him by his contemporaries.” 

The inspector's eyes grew abstracted. Hadn't we better —" he said. 

”We are doing so,” Holmes interrupted. ”An that 1 am saying has a very direct 
and vital bearing upon what you have called die Birlstone Mystery. In fact, it rnay 
in a sense be called the very centre of it.” \ 

MacDonald smiled feebly, and looked appealingly to me. Tour thoughts m^ 
a bit too quick for me, Mr. Holmes. You leave out a link or two, and I can't flet 
over the gap. What m the whole wide world can be the connection between this 
dead painting man and the affair at Birlstone?” 

"An knowledge comes useful to the detective,” remarked Holmes. "Even the 
trivial feet that in the year 1865 a picture by Greuze entitled La Jeune Fdle k 
I'Agneau fetched one million two hundred thousand francs—more than forty thou¬ 
sand pound$-at the Portalis sale may start a train of reflection m your imnd.” 

It was dear that it did. The mspedor looked honestly interested. 

”I may remmd you,” Holmes continued, ”that the professor's salary can be 
ascertamed in several trustworthy books of reference. It is seven hundred a year.” 

“Then how could he buy—” 

“Quite sol How could he?” 

“Ay, that's remarkable,” said the mspector thoughtfully. “Talk away, Mr. 
Holmes. I'm just loving it. It’s fine!” 

Holmes smiled. He was always warmed by genmne adrmration—the characteristic 
of the real artist. “What about Birlstone?” he asked. 

“We’ve time yet,” said the inspector, glancing at his watch. “I've a cab at the 
door, and it won’t take us twenty minutes to Victoria. But about this picture. 
I thought you told me once, Mr. Holmes, diat yon had never met Professor 
Moriarty.” 

“No, I never have.” 

“Then how do you know about his rooms?” 

“Ah, that’s another matter. I have been tiiree times in his rooms, twice waiting 
for him under different pretexts and leaving before he came. On^wdl, I can 
hardly tdl about the once to an official detective. It was on the last occasion foat I 
took foe liberty of running over his papers-wifo foe most une xp ecte d tesulb.” 

T(m found somefoing compromisiiig?” 

“Absdutdy nothing. That was what amazed me. However, you have now seen 
foe point (ff ^ picture. It shows him to be a very wealfoy man. How did he acquire 
wealth? He is unmarried. His younger brother is a station master in foe west of 
Enghnd. His chair is worth seven hundred a year. And he owns a Greuze.” 
“Welir 

'Purely foe inference is jdain.” 

Tou mean foat he has a great income and foat he must earn it in an illegal 
feshion?” 

Tkacfor. Ot course I have other reasons for foinking so-doiens of ezignous 
threads whidi lead vagody up towards the centre of foe wdb where foe poisoBons, 
motioidess creature is lurUnf. I oidy mentioa the Greuze because it bringt the 
matter within the range of your own oibsemtioii.” 
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"Wdl, Mr. Holincs, j[ admit that what you say is interesting: it's more than 
interesting—it’s just wonderful. But let us have it a litde dearer if you Is it 
forgery, coining; burglary—where does dre money come from?” 

“Have you ever read of Jonathan WildT” 

“Wdl, the name has a familiar sound. Someone in a novd, was he not? I don’t 
take much stock of detectives in novels—chaps that do things and never let you see 
how they do them. That’s just inspiration: not busmess." 

“Jonathan Wild wasn’t a detective^ and he wasn’t in a novd. He was a master 
cnminal, and he lived last centuty-1750 or thereabouts.” 

“Then he’s no use to me. I’m a practical man.” 

“Mr. Mac, the most practical thing that you ever did in your life would be to 
shut yoursdf up for three months and read twdve hours a day at the »nn al f of 
crime. Everything comes in cirdes-even Professor Moriarty. Jonathan Wild was 
the hidden force of the London criminals, to whom he sold his brafa* and his 
organization on a fifteen per cent, commission. 'The old whed turns, and the 
spoke comes up. It’s all been done before, and will be again. I’ll teU you one or 
two things about Moriarty which may interest you.” 

“You’ll interest me, nght enough." 

“I happen to know who is the first link in his chain-a chain widi tiiis Napoleon* 
gone-wrong at one end, and a hundred broken fighting men, p^^mdwts, black¬ 
mailers, and card sharpers at the other, with every sort of crime in between. His 
chief of staff is Colond Sebastian Moran, as aloof and guarded and inaccessible 
to the law as himsdf. What do you think he pays him?” 

“I’d like to hear.” 

“Six thousand a year. That’s paying for brains, you see-the American business 
principle. I learned that detail quite by chance. It’s more than die Prime Minister 
gets. That gives you an idea of Motiar^s gams and of the scale on which he wodcs. 
Another pomt: I made it my business to hunt down some of Nforiarty’s checks 
lately—just commim irmocent checks that he pays his household biHs widi. They 
were drawn on six different banks. Does that make any impression on your mmd?” 

“Queer, certainly! But what do you gather from it?” 

“That he wanted no gossip about his wealth. No sin^ man ahonld know what 
he had. I have no doubt that he has twenty banking account^ die bulk of his 
fortune abroad in the Deutsche Bank or the Crddit Lyonnais as likely as not 
Sometime when you have a year or two to spare I commoid to yon die sti^y of 
Professor Moriarty.” 

Inspector MacDonald had grown steadily more impressed as the conversation 
proceeded. He had lost himsdf in his interest Now his practicd Scotch intdUgence 
brou^t him back with a snap to the matter in hand. 

“He can keep, anyhow,” said he. “You’ve got ns side-tracked with your inter¬ 
esting anecdot^ Mr. Holmes. What really coonto is your remade that dieie is 
some connection between die professor arid the crime. That yon get fieom the 
warning received thiongb the man Fodock. Can we for onr present practical needs 
get any further dun dnt?” 

“We mty form some conception as to die motives of the crime. It is; as I gather 
horn yonr original remada; an inexplicable; or at least an nneiplained^ murder. 
Now, pieinming diat tte source of du crime is as we suspect it to b^ there might 
be two different motives. In die first place; I may tdl you that Moriarty rules 
widi a rod of iron over his peo^ His disetyline is tremendous. These is osdy one 
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ponidiment in his code. It is death. Now we might suppose that this murdered 
man-tfais Douglas whose approaching fate was known by one of the afch<«riminar8 
subordinates—had in some way betrayed the dbief. His punishment followed, and 
would be known to all-if only to put the fear of death into them.*' 

**Weil, that is one suggestion, Mr. Holmes.** 

"^e other is that it has be^ engineered by Moriarty in the ordinary course 
of business. Was there any robbery?** 

''I have not heard.** 

"*If so, it would, of course, be against the first hypothesis and in favour of the 
second. Moriarty may have been engaged to engineer it on a promise of part spoils, 
or he may have been paid so much down to manage it. Either is possible. But 
whidiever it may be, or if it is some third combination, it is down at Birlstone that 
we must seek the solution. 1 know our man too well to suppose that he hu left 
anything up here which may lead us to him.** \ 

*Then to Birlstone we must gol** cried MacDonald, jumping from his ehair. 
^My word! it's later than I thought. I can give you, gentlemen, five minuted for 
preparation, and that is all.*’ 

**And ample for us both,** said Holmes, as he sprang up and hastened to change 
from his dressing gown to his coat. "Whfle we are on our way, Mr. Mac, I will ask 
you to be good enough to tell me all about it.** 

^‘All about it** proved to be disappointingly little, and yet there was enough to 
assure us that the case before us might well be worthy of the expert’s closest 
attention. He bnghtened and rubbed his thin hands together as he listened to the 
meagre but remarkable details. A long senes of stenle weeks lay behind us, and 
here at last there was a fitting object for those remarkable powers which, like all 
special gifts, become irksome to their owner when they are not in use. That razor 
brain blunted and rusted with inaction. 

Sherlock Holmes’s eyes glistened, his pale cheeks took a warmer hue, and his 
whole eager face shone with an inward light when the call for work reached him. 
Leaning forward in the cab, he listened intently to MacDonald’s short sketch of 
riie problem which awaited us in Sussex. The inspector was himself dependent, as 
he explained to us, upon a scnbbled account forwarded to him by the milk train in 
the early hours of the morning. White Mason, the local offic^, was a personal 
friend, and hence MacDonald had been notified much more promptly than is 
usual at Scotland Yard when provincials need their assistance. It is a very cold 
scent upon which the Metropolitan expert is generally asked to run. 

Deae iMSPBCTcm MacDonald [said the letter which he read to us]; 

“Official requisition for your services is in separate envelope. This is for 
your private eye. Wire me what train in the morning you can get for Birl¬ 
stone, and 1 will meet it—or have it met if I am too occupied. This case is a 
snorter. Don’t waste a moment in getting started. If you can bring Mr. 
Holmes, please do so; for he will firid someUiing after his own heart. We 
would th^ the whole thing had been fixed up for theatrical effect if there 
wasn’t a dead man in the middle of it. My wordi it is a snorter.” 

“Your friend seems to be no fool,” remarked Holmes. 

“No, sir, White Mason is a very live man, if I am any judge.” 

“Wdl, have you anything more?” 

“Only that be will give us every detail when we meet.” 
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*Then how did you get at Mr« Douglas and the fact that he had been horribly 
murdered?** 

*That was in the inclosed official report. It didn*t say "horrible*: that*s not a 
recognized OfiBcial term. It gave the name John Douglas. It mentioned that his 
injuries had been in the head, from the discharge of a shotgun. It also mentioned 
the hour of the alarm, which was close on to midnight last night. It added that the 
case was undoubtedly one of murder, but that no arrest had been made, and that 
the case was one which presented some very perplexing and extraordinary features. 
That*s absolutely all we have at present, Mr. Holmes.** 

"Then, with your permission, we will leave it at that, Mr. Mac. The temptation 
to form premature theories upon insufficient data is the bane of our profession. 
I can see only two things for certain at present—a great brain in London, and a 
dead man in Sussex. lt*s the chain between that we are going to trace.'* 


Chapter 3 

THE TRAGEDY OF BIRLSTONE 

Now for a moment I will ask leave to remove my own insignificant personality 
and to describe events which occurred bdfoxe we arrived upon die scene by the 
light of knowledge which came to us afterwards. Only in this way can 1 make the 
reader appreciate the people concerned and the strange setting in which their fate 
was cast. 

Hie village of Birlstone is a small and very ancient cluster of half*timbeied 
cottages on the northern border of the county of Sussex. For centuries it had re¬ 
mained unchanged; but within the last few years its picturesque appearance and 
situation have attracted a number of welRc^o residents, whose villas peep out 
from the woods around. These woods are locally supposed to be the extreme fringe 
of the great Weald forest, which thins away until it reaches the northern chalk 
downs. A number of small shops have come into being to meet the wants of the 
increased population; so there seems some prospect that Birlstone may som grow 
from an ancient village into a modem town. It is the centre for a considerable 
area of country, since Tunbridge Wells, the nearest place of importance, is ten 
or twelve miles to the eastward, over the borders of Kent. 

About half a mile from the town, standing in an old park femous for ite huge 
beech trees, is the ancient Manor House of Birlstone* Part of this venerable build¬ 
ing dates back to the bme of the first crusade, when Hugo de Capus built a fortalk^ 
in flic centre of the estate, which had been granted to him by the Red King. 'This 
was destroyed by fire in 1.543, and some of its smoke-blackened comer stones were 
used when, in Jacobean times, a brick country house rose upon the ruins of the 
feudal castle. 

The Manor House, with its many gables and its small diamond-paned windows, 
was still much as the builder had left it in the early seventeenth century. Of the 
double moats which had guarded its more warlike predecessor, flic outer had been 
allowed to dry up, and served the humble function of a kitchen garden. Th e iim er 
one was still there, and lay forty feet in breadth, thouj^ now only a few feet in 
depth, round the wh<de house. A small stream fed it and continiied beyond it, 
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w Alt (be iheet of wateiv Iboai^ tuibid, was wm ditcblike or mhealtlijr. The 
gtoond flow windows woe wHfatn a foot ^ foe siufooe of foe water. 

The only qipacoadi to foe boose was over a dnnfotidge, foe chains and windlass 
of which long been rusted and biolcen. The latest tenants of foe Manor House 
had, however^ with characteristic energy, set this right, and foe drawbridge was 
not only cqiable of being raised, but actually was raised every evenmg and lowered 
every morning. By thus renewing foe custom of foe old fradal days foe Manor 
Ifonse was convofod into an island during foe night-a fact which had a very 
direct bearing upon foe mystery which was soon to engage foe attention of all 

Rnataml- 

The house had been untenanted for some years and was foreatening to nioulder 
into a picturesqne decay when foe Douglases took possession of it. This lamily 
consisted of only two individuals-John Douglas and bis wife. Douglas wasi a re¬ 
markable man, bofo in diaiacter and m person. In age he may have been ^bout 
fifty, with a strong^awed, rugged face, a gnzding moustache, peculiarly keen gray 
eyes, and a wiry, vigorous figure which had lost nofoJng of foe strength and activity 
<d youth. He was cheery and genial to all, but somewhat ofFhand in his manners, 
giving the impression tint he had seen life m social strata on some far lower horuron 
than the county society of Sussex. 

Ye^ though looked at with some curiosity and reserve by his more cultivated 
neighbours, he soon acquired a great popularity among foe villagers, subscnbing 
handsomdy to all local objects, and attendmg their smobng concerts and other 
functions, where^ having a remarkably rich tenor voice, he was always ready to 
oblige with an excdlent song. He appeared to have plenty of money, which was 
said to have been gained in foe CaJifomia gold fidd^ and it was dear from his 
own talk and that of his wife that he had spent a part of his life in Amenca 

The good impression which had been product by his generosity and by his 
democratic mannen was increased by a reputation gamed for utter indifference 
to danger. Hiou^ a wretched riitor, he turned out at every meet, and took foe 
most amaaing falls in his determination to hold his own wifo foe best. When foe 
vicarage caught fife be distinguished himself also by foe feariessness wifo which 
be reCntered foe building to save property, after the local fire brigade had given 
it up as impossibie. Thus it came about that John Douglas of the Manor House 
had witiiin five yean won himsdf quite a reputation m Birlstone. 

His wife^ too^ was pqHiIar wifo those who had made her acquaintance; foongh, 
after tim Engjifo fashion, tire callen upon a stranger who sefoed in foe county 
wifoont introductions were few and far between. This mattered tiw less to her, as 
she was retiring by disposition, and very much absorbed, to all appearance, m her 
hnshand and her domestic dote. It was known that she was an Enghsh lady who 
had met Mr. Doo^ in London, he being at that time a widower. She was a 
beautiful woman, tall, dark, and sl^er, some twenty yean younger than her hus¬ 
band; a diqiarify which seemed in no wise to mar tiie contentment of foeir family 
life. 

It was remafoed sometimes, howeva, by those who knew them best, that foe 
confidence between tin two ^ not appear to be complete, since foe wife was 
either very reticent about her husband’s past life, or as seemed more likdy, 
was fap eCtec B y infmmed about it It had also bm noted and conunented upon 
a fm observant peo^ that there were signs sometimes of some nerve-strain 
iipon foe part of hh>. Dongfes* and that foe would display acute uneasiness if 
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her absent husband should ever be particularly late in his return. On a quiet conn* 
tryside, where all gossip is wdcome^ this wedness of the lady of the Manor House 
did not pass without remark^ and it bulked larger upon people’s memory when 
the events arose which gave it a very special significance. 

There was yet another individual whose residence under that roof was, it is true^ 
only an intermittent one, but whose presence at the time of the strange happenings 
which will now be narrated brought his name prominently before the public. This 
was Cecil James Barker, of Hales Lodges Hampstead. 

Cecil Barker’s tall, loose-jointed figure was a familiar one in the main street of 
Birlstone village; for he was a frequent and wdcome visitor at the Manor House. 
He was the more noticed as bdng the only friend of the past unknown life of 
Mr. Douglas who was ever seen in his new English surroundings. Barker was him¬ 
self an undoubted Englishman; but by his remarks it was dear that he had first 
known Douglas in America and had there lived on intimate terms with him. He 
appeared to be a man of considerable wealth, and was reputed to be a bachdor. 

In age he was rather younger than Douglas-forty-five at the most-a tall, straight, 
broad-chested fellow with a clean-shaved, prize-fighter hot, thick, strong, black 
eyebrows, and a pair of masterful black eyes which might, even without the aid 
of his very capable hands, dear a way for him through a hostile crowd. He neither 
rode nor shot, but spent his days in wandering round the old village with his pipe 
in his mouth, or in driving with his host, or in his absence with his hostess, over 
the beautiful countryside. ^An easy-going, free-handed gentleman,” said Ames, the 
butler. ”But, my wordi I had rather not be the man that crossed himi” He was 
cordial and intimate with Douglas, and he was no less friendly with his wife—a 
friendship which more than once seemed to cause some irritation to the husband, 
so that even the servants were able to perceive bis annoyance. Such was the tihird 
person who was one of the family when the catastrophe occurred. 

As to the other denizens of the old building, it will suffice out of a large house¬ 
hold to mention the prim, respectable, and capable Ames, and Mrs. Allen, a buxom 
and cheerful person, who relieved the lady of some of her household cares. The 
other six servants in the house bear no relation to the events of the night of Jan¬ 
uary 6th. 

It was at eleven forty-five that the first alarm reached the small local police 
station, in charge of Sergeant Wilson of the Sussex Constabulary. Cecil Barker, 
much excited, had rushed up to the door and pealed furiously upon the bcD. A 
terrible tragedy had occurred at the Manor House, and John Dou^ had been 
murdered. That was the breathless burden of his messa^. He had hurried b^ 
to the house, followed within a few minutes by the police sergeant, who arrived 
at the scene of the crime a little after twelve o’dock, after taking prompt steps 
to warn the county auftiorities that something serious was afoot. 

On reaching the Manor House, the sergeant had found the drawbridge down, 
the windows lighted up, and the whole household in a state of wild con^on 
and alarm. The white-faced servants were huddling together in 
friditened butler wringing his hands m the doorway. Only Cecil Barker seemed 
to be master of himself and his emotions; he had opened the door which was 
nearest to ttie entrance and he had beckoned to the sergeant to follow him. At 
that moment ftieie arrived Dr. Wood, a brisk and capable generri pmcWioner 
from flie viO^. The three men entered the fatal room together, while the horror- 
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Stricken butler followed at their heels, dosing the door bdiind him to diut out 
the terrible scene from the maid servants. 

Tlie dead man lay on his back, sprawling with outstretched limbs in the centre 
of the room. He was dad only in a pink dressing gown, which covered his night 
dothes. There were carpet slippers on his bare feet The doctor kndt beside him 
and hdd down the hand lamp which had stood on the table. One glance at the 
victim was enough to show the healer that his presence could be dispensed with. 
The man had been horribly injured. Lying across his chest was a curious weapon, a 
shotgun with the barrel sawed off a foot in front of the triggers. It was dear that 
this had been fired at close range and that he had received the whole d^rge m 
the face, blowing his head almost to pieces. The triggers had been wired together, 
so as to make the simultaneous discharge more destructive. \ 

The country policeman was unnerved and troubled by the tremendous mspon- 
sibility which had come so suddenly upon him. *^e will touch nothing unUl my 
superiors amve,'" he said in a hush^ voice, staring in horror at the dreadful head. 

**Nothing has been touched up to now,** said Cedi Barker. ""Ill answer for'that. 
You see it all exactly as I found it.** 

“When was that?*' The sergeant had drawn out his notebook. 

“It was just half-past eleven. I had not begun to undress, and I was sitting by 
the fire in my bedroom when I heard the report. It was not very loud->it seemed 
to be muffled. I rushed down—I don’t suppose it was thirty seconds before 1 was 
in the room.” 

“Was the door open?” 

“Yes, it was open. Poor Douglas was lying as you see him. His bedroom candle 
was burning on the table. It was I who lit the lamp some minutes afterward.” 

“Did you see no one?” 

“No. I heard Mrs. Douglas coming down the stair behind me, and I rushed out 
to prevent her from seeing this dreadful sight. Mrs. Allen, the housekeeper, came 
and took her away. Ames had amved, and we ran back into the room once more.” 

“But surely I have heard that the drawbridge is kept up all night” 

“Yes, it was up until I lowered it.” 

“Then how could any murderer have got away? It is out of the quesbon) Mr. 
Douglas must have shot himself.” 

“That was our first idea. But seel” Barker drew aside the curtain, and showed 
that the long, diamond-paned window was open to its full extent. “And look at 
thisl” He held the lamp down and illuminate a smudge of blood like the mark 
of a boot-sole upon the wooden sill. “Someone has stood there m getbng out." 

“You mean that someone waded across the moat?” 

“Exactlyl” 

“Then if you were in the room within half a minute of riie crime, he must have 
been in the water at that very moment” 

“I have not a doubt of it. I wish to heaven that I had rushed to the window! 
But the curtain screened it, as you can see^ and so it never occurred to me. Then 
I heard the step of Mrs. Douglas, and I could not let her enter the room. It would 
have been too homblc.” 

“Horrible enough!” said the doctor, looking at the shattered head and the ter¬ 
rible marks which surrounded it. “I've never seen such injuries since the Birlstone 
railway imash.” 

“Bat, 1 say,” remarked the police sergeant, whose slow, bucolic common sense 
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w«s (tin p o nderi n g flie open window, ^t’8 all very wdl your saying that a man 
escaped by wading this moat, but what I ask you is, how ^d he ever get Into the 
house at all if the bridge was up?” 

*Ah, that^ the questton,” said Barker. 

“At what o'clock was it raised?” 

“It was nearly six o'clock,” said Ames, tiie buder. 

Tve heard,” said the seqieant, “that it was usually raised at sunset. That would 
be nearer half-past four than six at this time of year.” 

“Mb. Douglas had visitoB to tea,” said Ames. “I couldn't raise it until they 
went. Then I wound it up myself.” 

“Then it comes to this,” said the sergeant; "If anyone came from outside-if 
they i^-they must have got in across the bridge before six and been m hiAng 
ever since, until Mr. Douglas came into the room after eleven.” 

“That is sol Mr. Douglas went round tiie house every night the last thing before 
he turned in to see that the lights were right. That brought him in here. The man 
was waiting and shot him. Then he got away through tilie window and left his gim 
behind him. That’s how I read it; for nothmg else will fit the facts.” * 

The sergeant picked op a card which lay beside the dead man on the floor. The 
initials V. V. and under them the number 341 were rudely scrawled in ink upon it. 

“What’s this?” he asked, holding it up. 

Barker looked at it with curiosity. “1 never noticed it before,” he said. “The 
murderer must have left it behind him.” 

"V. V.-341 .1 can make no sense of that.” 

The sergeant kept turning it over in his big fingem. “What’s V. V.? Somebody’s 
initials, maybe. What have you got there. Dr. Wood?” 

It was a good-sized hammer which had been lying on the rug in front of the 
fireplace—a substantial, workmanlike hammer. Cml Barker pointed to a box of 
brass-headed nails upon the mantelpieoe. 

“Mr. Douglas was altering the pictures yesterday,” he said. “I saw him myself, 
standing upon that chair and fixing the big picture above it. That accounts for the 
hammer.” 

“We’d best put it bade on the rug where we found iC said the sergeant, scratch¬ 
ing his puzzled head in his perplexity. “It wfll want Ae best brains in the force 
to get to the bottom of this thing. It will be a Londrm job before it is fimshed.” 
He raised the hand lamp and walked slowly round the room. “Hullol” he cried, 
excitedly, drawing the wmdow curtain to one side, “What o’dock were those cur¬ 
tains drawn?" 

“When the lamps were lit,” said the butler. “It would be shortly after four.” 

“Someone had been hiding here, sure enough.” He hdd down the light, and the 
marks of muddy boots were very visible in the comer. “I’m bound to say this bean 
out your themy, Mr. Barker. It looks as if the man got into the house after four 
when the curtains were drawn, and before six when the bridge was raised. He 
slipped into this room, because it was the first tiiat he saw. Them was no other 
place where he could hide, so he popped in bdiind this curtain. That all seems 
dear enough. It is likdy that his nuin idea was to burgee the hous^ but Mr. Dou^ 
chanced to come npcm him, so he nnirdered him and escaped.” 

“That’s bow I read it,” said Barker. “But, 1 say, aren’t we wasting precious time? 
Couldn’t we start out and scour the country before the fdlow gets away?” 

The sergeant consideied for a mmnent 
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‘There are no bains before six in the morning; so he can’t get away by tail. If 
he goes by toad wiA his legs all dripping, it’s od^ biat someone will notice him. 
Anyhow, I can't leave here myself until I am relieved. But I think none of you 
should go until we see more clearly how we all stand.” 

The doctor had taken tiie lamp and was narrowly scrutinizing the body. “What’s 
this mark?” he asked. “Could this have any connection with the crime?” 

The dead man’s right arm was Qimst out from his dressing gown, and exposed 
as high as the dbow. About halfway up tiie forearm was a curious brown design, 
a triangle inside a arcle, standing out in vivid relief upon the lard-ooloured skin. 

Tf s not tattooed,” said the doctor, peering through his glasses. T ne^ saw 
anything like it. The man has been branded at some time as they brandl cattle. 
What is the meaning of this?” \ 

“I don’t profess to know the meaning of it,” said CedH Barker “but I have seen 
die mark on Douglas many times this last ten yean.” 

“And so have I,” said the butler. “Many a time when the master has roDe^ up 
his sleeves I have noticed that very mark. I’ve often wondered what it could be.” 

“Then it has nothing to do with the crime, anyhow,” said the sergeant “But it’s 
a rum thing all the same. Everything about this case is mm. Wdl, what is it now?” 

The butler had given an exdamabon of astonishment and was pomtmg at the 
dead man’s outstretched hand. 

“They've taken his wedding ring!” he gasped 

“Whatl" 

“Yes, indeed. Master always wore his plain gold weddmg ring on the little fibger 
of his left hand. That ring with the rough nugget on it was above it, and the twisted 
snake rmg on the third finger. 'Ibere’s the nugget and there’s the snake, but the 
wedding ring is gone.” 

“He’s right,” said Barker. 

“Do you tell me,” said the sergeant, “that tiie wedding rmg was bdow the 
oflier?” 

“Alwaysl” 

“Then bie murderer, or whoever it was, first took this ring you call bie nugget 

ting, then the wedding ring, and afterwards put the nugget ring back again.” 

“That is sol” 

The worthy country policeman shook his head. “Seems to me bie sooner we get 
London on to this case the better,” said he. “White Mason is a smart man. No 
local job has ever been too much for White Mason. It won’t be long now before 
he is here to help us. But I expect we’ll have to look to London before we are 
ditough. Anyhow, I’m not adiamed to say that it is a deal too thid: for the likes 
of me.” 


Chapttr 4 
DARKNESS 

At tbuxu in the morning die diief Sussex detective, obeying die urgent call from 
Sergeant Wilson of Birlstone, arrived from headquarters in a light dogeart bdund 
a breaddess trotter. By die five-forty train in die morning be bid sent bis message 
to Scodand Yard, and he was at tbe Birlstone station at twdve o'dock to wdoome 
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118. White Maeon was a quiet, comfortabMookmg petscm in a loose tweed suit, 
with a clean-shaved, niddy face, a stoutish body, and powerful bandy less adorned 
with gaiters, ^king like a sm^ fanner, a retiied gamdceeper, or anything upon 
earth except a very favourable specimen of the provincial criminal officer. 

*'A real downright snorter, Mr. MacDonald!'* he kept repeating. "We’ll have the 
pressmen down like flies when they understand it. I’m hoping we will get our 
work done before they get poking their noses into it and messing up all the trails. 
There has been nothing like this that 1 can remember. There are some bits that 
will come home to you, Mr. Holmes, or 1 am mistaken. And you also. Dr. Watson; 
for the medicos will have a word to say before we finish. Your room is at the West> 
ville Arms. There’s no other place; but I hear that it is clean and good. The man 
will carry your bags. This way, gentlemen, if you please.” 

He was a very bustling and genial person, this Sussex detective. In ten minutes 
we had all found our quarters. In ten more we were seated m the parlour of the 
inn and being treated to a rapid sketch of those events which have been outlined 
in the previous chapter. MacDonald made an occasional note; while Holmes ^t 
absorb^, with the expression of surprised and reverent admiration with which the 
botanist surveys the rare and precious bloom. 

"Remarkable!” he said, when the story vras unfolded, "most remarkable! I oqn 
hardly recall any case where the features have been more peculiar.” 

"I thought you would say so, Mr. Holmes,” said White Mason in great delight. 
"We're well up with the times in Sussex. I’ve told you now how matters were, up 
to the time when I took over from Sergeant Wilson between three and four this 
morning. My word! I made the old mare go! But I need not have been in such a 
hurry, as it turned out; for there was nothing immediate that 1 could do. Sergeant 
Wilson had all the facts. I checked them and considered them and maybe added a 
fair of my own.” 

"What were they?” asked Holmes eagerly. 

"Well, I first had the hammer examined. There was Dr. Wood there to help 
me. We found no signs of violence upon it I was hoping that if Mr. Douglas de¬ 
fended himself with the hammer, he might have left his mark upon the murderer 
before he dropped it on the mat. But there was no stain.” 

"That, of cootse, proves nothing at all,” remarked Inspector MacDonald. "There 
has been many a hmmer murder and no trace on the hammer. 

"Quite so. It doesn’t prove it wasn’t used. But there might have been stains, 
that would have helped us. As a matter of fact there were ncme. Then I ex¬ 
amined the gun. They were buckshot cartridges, and, as Sergeant Wilson pointed 
out; the triggers were wired together so that; if you pulled on the hinder one, 
both bands were discharged. Whoever fixed that up had made up his mind that 
he was going to take no chances of missing his man. The sawed gun was not more 
th a n two foot long-one could cany it easily under one's coat. There was no com¬ 
plete maker^s name; but the printed letters f-b-k were on the fluting between the 
bands, and the rest of the name had been cut ofl by the saw.” 

"A big P with a flourish above it, a and h smaller?” asked Holmes. 

"Pennsylvania SmaB Arms Company-wdl known American firm,” said Holmes. 

White Maton gued at my triend as the litde village laactitioner loola at ^ 
Stieet who by a word can solve die difficulties that perplex him. 

"That is very hdpfnl, Mr. Holmes. No doubt you are right Wondetfnll Won- 
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derfull Do you carry the names of all the gun maken m the world m your memoiy?^ 
Holmes dismissed the subject with a wave. 

**No doubt it is an Amencan shotgun^** White Mason contmued. seem to 
have read that a sawed-oS shotgun is a weapon used in some parts of America. 
Apart from the name upon the band, the idea had occurred to me. There is some 
evidence, then, that this man who entered the house and kflled its master was an 
American.** 

MacDonald shook his head. "*Man, you are surely travdhng overfast,** said he. 
have heard no evidence yet that any stranger was ever in the house at all.** 

"The open wmdow, the blood on the sill, the queer card, the marks of ^ts in 
the comer, the gunl** I 

**Nothing there that could not have been arranged. Mr. Douglas was an Ameri¬ 
can, or had hved long in Amenca. So had Mr. Barker. You don*t need to ^mport 
an Amencan from outside m order to account for Amencan doings.** 

^Ames, the butler—** 

“What about him? Is he reliable?*' 

“Ten years with Sir Charles Chandos-as sokd as a rock. He has been with Doug¬ 
las ever since he took the Manor House five years ago. He has never seen a gun of 
this sort in the house.** 

“The gun was made to conceal. That's why the barrels were sawed It would 
fit into any box. How could he swear there was no such gun in the house?" 

“Well, anyhow, he had never seen one " 

MacDonald shook his obstinate Scotch head. “I'm not convmced yet that there 
was ever anyone in the house," said he. “I'm asking you to conseedar** (his accent 
became more Aberdonian as he lost himself in his argument) “I'm asking you to 
conseedar what it mvolves if you suppose that this gun was ever brought into the 
house, and that all these strange thmgs were done by a person from outside. Oh, 
man, it's just inconceivable! It's clean against common sense! I put it to you, Mr 
Holmes, )udging it by what we have heard." 

“Well, state your case, Mr. Mac," said Holmes in his most judicial style 
“The man is not a burglar, supposmg that he ever existed, llie nng business and 
the card pomt to premeditated murder for some pnvate reason. Very good. Here 
IS a man who slips into a house with the deliberate mtention of committing 
murder. He knows, if he knows anything, that he will have a deeficulty in making 
his escape, as the house is surrounded with water. What weapon would he 
choose? You would say the most silent in the world. Then he could hope when the 
deed was done to slip quickly from the wmdow, to wade the moat, and to get 
away at his leisure. Thaf s understandable. But 1$ it understandable that he should 
gO out of his way to bnng with him the most noisy weapon he could select, know* 
mg well that it will fetch every human being m the house to the spot as quick as 
they can run, and that it is all odds that he will be seen before he can get across 
the moat? Is that credible, Mr. Holmes?" 

“Wdl, you put die case strongly," my friend replied thoughtfully. “It certainly 
needs a g^ deal of justification. May I ask, Mr. White Mason, whether you 
examined the fiurther side of the moat at once to see if there were any signs of the 
man having climbed out from the water?" 

“There were no signs, Mr. Holmes. But it is a stone ledge, and one could hardly 
expect them." 

“No tiades m marks?" 
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-None- 

^al Would dicfc be any objection^ Mr* White Mason» to our going down to 
the house atvOnce? There may possibly be some small point which mig^t be 
suggestive." 

"I was going to propose it, Mr. Holmes; but I thought it well to put you in 
touch with all the facts before we go. 1 suppose if anything should strike you— 
White Mason looked doubtfully at the amateur. 

have worked with Mr. Holmes before," said Inspector MacDonald. "He plays 
the game." 

"My own idea of the game, at any rate," said Holmes, with a smile* "I go 
into a case to help the ends of justice and the work of the police. If I have ever 
separated myself from the official force, it is because they have first separated 
themselves horn me. 1 have no wish ever to score at their expense. At the same 
time, Mr. White Mason, 1 claim the right to work in my own way and give my 
results at my own time—complete rather than in stages." 

"I am sure we are honoured by your presence and to show you all we kno%" 
said White Mason cordially. "Come along. Dr. Watson, and when the time comes 
we'll all hope for a place in your book." 

We walked down the quaint village street with a row of pollarded elms on each 
side of it. Just beyond were two ancient stone pillars, weather-stained and lichen- 
blotched, bearing upon their summits a shapeless something which had once been 
the rampant lion of Capus of Birlstone. A short walk along the winding drive 
with such sward and oaks around it as one only sees in rural England, then a 
sudden turn, and the long, low Jacobean house of dingy, liver-coloured brick lay 
before us, with an old-fashioned garden of cut yews on each side of it. As we ap¬ 
proached it, there was the wooden drawbridge and the beautiful broad moat as 
still and luminous as quicksilver in the cold, winter sunshine. 

Three centunes had flowed past the old Manor House, centuries of births and 
of homecomings, of country dances and of the meetings of fox hunters. Strange 
that now in its old age this dark business should have cast its shadow upon the 
venerable walls! And yet those strange, peaked roofs and quaint, overhung gables 
were a fitting covering to grim and terrible intrigue. As I looked at the deep-set 
windows and the long sweep of the dull-coloured, water-lapped front, I fdt that 
no more fitting scene could be set for such a tragedy. 

"That's the window," said White Mason, "that one on the immediate right of 
the drawbridge. It’s open just as it was found last night." 

"It looks rather narrow for a man to pass." 

"Wdl, it wasn’t a fat man, anyhow. We don’t need your deductions, Mr, Holmes, 
to tell us that. But you or I could squeeze through all right." 

Holmes walked to the edge of the moat and looked across. Then he examined 
the stone ledge and the grass border beyond it. 

"I’ve had a good look, Mr. Holmes," said White Mason. "There is nothing there, 
no sign that anyone has landed—but why should he leave any sign?" 

"Exactly. Why should he? Is the water always turbid?" 

"Generdly about this colour. The stream brings down die clay." 

"How deep is it?" 

"About two feet at each side and three in the middle." 

"So we can put aside all idea of the man having been drowned in crossing." 

"bfo, a child could not be drowned in it." 
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We walked across the drawbridge, and were admitted by a quaint, gnarled, 
dried-up person, who was the buder, Ames. The poor old fdlow was white and 
quivering from the shock. The village sergeant, a tall, formal, melancholy man, 
still held his vigil in the room of Fate. The doctor had departed. 

"‘Anything fresh. Sergeant Wilson?" asked White Mason. 

"T^o, sir." 

"Then you can go home. You’ve had enough. We can send for you if we want 
you. The buder had better wait outside. Tell him to warn Mr. Cecil Barker, Mrs. 
Douglas, and the housekeeper that we may want a word with them presendy. 
Now, gendemen, perhaps you will allow me to give you the views I hav^ form^ 
first, and then you will be able to amve at your own." i 

He impressed me, this country specialist. He had a solid gnp of fact and a 
cool, dear, common-sense brain, which should take him some way in his profession. 
Holmes listened to him intendy, with no sign of that impatience which the official 
exponent too often produced. 

""Is it suicide, or is it murder—that’s our first question, gendemen, is it not? 
If it were suiade, then we have to believe that this man began by taking oS 
bis wedding nng and concealing it; that he then came down here in his dressing 
gown, trampled mud into a comer behind the curtain in order to give the idea 
someone had waited for him, opened the window, put blood on the— 

""We can surely dismiss that," said MacDonald. 

""So I think. Suicide is out of the question. Then a murder has been done. 
What we have to determine is, whether it was done by someone outside or mside 
thfe house." 

"Wdl, let’s hear the argument." 

"There are considerable difficulties both ways, and yet one or the other it must 
be. We will suppose first that some person or persons inside the house did the 
crime. They got this man down here at a time when everything was still and yet 
no one was asleep. They then did the deed with the queerest and noisiest weapon 
in the world so as to tdl everyone what had happen^—a weapon that was never 
seen in the house before. That does not seem a very likely start, does it?" 

"TSfo, it does not." 

""Well, then, everyone is agreed that after the alarm was given only a minute at 
the most had pass^ before the whole bousehold-not Mr. Cecil Barker alone, 
though he claims to have been the first, but Ames and all of them were on the 
spot. Do you tell me that in that time the guilty person managed to make foot¬ 
marks in the comer, open the window, mark the sill with blood, take the wedding 
ling o& the dead man’s finger, and all the rest of it? It’s impossible!" 

"Tou put it very clearly," said Holmes. ""I am inclined to agree with you." 

"Wdl, then, we are driven back to the theory that it was done by someone 
from outside. We are still faced with some big difficulties; but anyhow they have 
ceased to be impossibilities. ’The man got into the house between four-tfaiily and 
six; that is to say, between dusk and the time when the bridge was raised. There 
bad been some visitors, and the door was open; $0 there was nothing to prevent 
him. He may have bera a common burglar, or he may have had some private 
grudge against Mr. Dougflas. Since Mr. Dou^s has spent most of his life in 
America, and this shotgun seems to be an American weapon, it would seem that 
the private gradge is the more likely theory. He slipped into this room because 
it was the first he came to, and he hid behind the curtain. There he remained 
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until past eleven at night. At ttiat tune Mr. Douglas entered the room. It was a 
short interview, if there were any interview at all; for Mrs. Doui^as declares that 
her husband had not left her more tiian a few minutes when she heard the shot ” 

nrhe candle shows that,** said Holmes. 

Txactly. The candle, which was a new one, is not burned more than half an 
inch. He must have placed it on the table before he was attacked; otherwise, of 
course, it would have fallen when he fdQ. This shows that he was not attacked 
the instant that he entered the room. When Mr. Barker amved the candle was 
lit and the lamp was out** 

"That's all clear enough.** 

“Well, now, we can reconstruct things on those lines. Mr. Douglas enters the 
room. He puts down the candle. A man appears from behind the curtain. He is 
armed with this gun. He demands the wedding nng~Heaven only knows why, but 
so it must have been. Mr. Douglas gave it up. Then either m cold blood or in the 
course of a struggle-Douglas may have gnpped the hammer that was found upQp 
the mat—he shot Douglas in this homble way. He dropped his gun and also it 
would seem this queer card—V. V. 341, whatever that may mean—and he made 
his escape through the window and across the moat at the very moment when 
Cecil Barker was discovenng the enme. How's that, Mr. Holmes?" 

"Very interesting, but )ust a little unconvincing." 

"Man, it would be absolute nonsense if it wasn't that anything else is even 
worsel" cned MacDonald. "Somebody kiUcd the man, and whoever it was I could 
clearly prove to you that he should have done it some other way. What does he 
mean by allowing his retreat to be cut off like that? What does he mean by using 
a shotgun when silence was his one chance of escape? Com^ Mr. Holmes, it's up 
to you to give us a lead, smee you say Mr. White Mason's theory is unconvincing " 

Holmes had sat intently observant during this long discussion, missing no word 
that was said, with his keen eyes darting to right and to left, and his forehead 
wrinkled with speculation. 

"I should hkc a few more facts before I get so far as a theory, Mr. Mac," said he, 
kneeling down beside the body. "Dear me! these iniunes are really appalling. Can 
we have the butler in for a moment? . . . Ames, I understand that you have often 
seen this very unusual mark—a branded triangle inside a circle-upon Mr. Douglas's 
forearm?" 

“Frequently, sir." 

"You never heard any speculation as to what it meant?" 

"No, sir." 

"It must have caused great pain when it was inflicted. It is undoubtedly a bum. 
Now, I observe, Ames, that there is a small piece of plaster at the angle of Mr. 
Dou^as's jaw. Did you observe that in life?" 

"Yes, sir, he cut himsdlf in shaving yesterday morning." 

"Did you ever know him to cut hmudf in shading before?" 

"Not for a very long tune, sir." 

"Suggestivel" said Holmes. "It may, of course, be a mere coincidence, or it may 
point to some nervousness which would indicate that he had reason to apprehend 
danger. Had you noticed anything unusual in his conduct, yesterday, Ames?" 

"It struck me Biat he was a little lestiess and excited, sir." 

"Hal The attack may not have been entirely unexpected. We do seem to make 
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• little progress, do we not? Perhaps yon would rather do the questioning Mr. 

Macr 

‘T4o, Mr. Holmes, it's in better hands than mine.” 

then, we will pass to this card-V. V. 341. It is tough cardboard. Have 
you any of the sort m the house?” 

”I dm’t thiid: so.” 

Holmes walked across to the desk and dabbed a little ink from each bottle on 
to die blotting paper. ”It was not pnnted in this room,” he said; "this is black 
mk and the other purplish. It was done by a thick pen, and these ate fine. No, it 
was done elsewhere, I should say. Can you make anything of the inscriptio^ Ames?” 

"No, su:, nothing.” > 

"What do you dunk, Mr. Mac?” 

”It gives me the impression of a secret society of some sort; die same Vitb his 
badge upon the forearm.” 

nrhat’s my idea, too,” said White Mason. 

"Well, we can adopt it as a working hypothesis and then see how br our difficul¬ 
ties disappear. An agent from such a society makes his way into the house, waits 
for Mr. Douglas, blows his head nearly off widi this weapon, and escapes by 
wading the moat, after leaving a card beside the dead man, which will, when 
mentioned m the papers, tdl other members of the society that vengeance has 
been done. That all hangs together. But why this gun, of all weapons?” 

“E»cdy.” 

"And why the missing rmg?” 

”Quiteso." 

And why no arrest? It’s past two now. I take it for granted that smcc dawn 
every constable within forty miles has been looking out for a wet stranger?” 

"That is so, Mr. Holmes.” 

“Wdl, unlm he has a burrow close by or a change of dothes ready, they can 
hardly mas him. And yet they /umt mmed him up to nowl” Holmes had gone to 
die wmdow and was examining with his lens the blood made on the sill. “It a 
deady die tread of a shoe. It a remarkably broad; a qilay-foot; one would say. 
Curious, because, so far as one can trace any footmark in this mud^tained comer, 
OM would say it was a more shapdy sole. However, they are certainly very m- 
dadnet What's diis under the side table?” 

*Mr. Douglas’s dumbbells,” said Ames. 

“Dumbbell—there's only one. Where's the other?” 

1 don t know, Mr. Holmes. There may have been only one. 1 have not noticed 
them for months.” 

“One dumbbell—Hdmes said serfonsly; but his remarks were interrupted Iw 
a sharp knock at the door. 

A t^ sunburned, capable-looking, dean^haved man lodwd in at ns. I had no 

difficulty In gnessing that it was the Cedi Barker of whom 1 had heard. His master¬ 
ful eyes travdled qniddy with a questioning glanoe from foce to hoe. 

"Sorry to interrupt your consultation,” said he, “but you should hear tiie btf«t 
news.” 

"An arrest?” 

“No sudi luck. But they've found his bicyde. The fdDow left his bkyde 
him. Come and have a look. It is within a hundred yards of the hall dw>r" 

We found tihree or four grooms and idlen stnidkig in tiie drive a 
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bicycle which had been drawn out from a dump of evergreens m which it had been 
concealed. It was a well used Rudge-Whitworth, splashed as from a constdeiable 
)Oumey T%re was a saddlebag with spanner and oilcan» but no clue as to the 
owner. 

**lt would be a grand help to the police/* said the inspector, "*if these things 
were numbered and registered But we must be thankful for what we’ve got. If 
we can’t find where he went to, at least we are likely to get where he came from. 
But what in the name of all that is wonderful made the fellow leave it behind? 
And how in the world has he got away without it? We don’t seem to get a gleam 
of light in the case, Mr Holmes.” 

“Don’t we?” my friend answered thoughtfully “I wonderl” 


Chapter 5 

THE PEOPLE OF THE DRAMA 

“Have you seen all you want of the study?” asked White Mason as we reentered 
the bouse 

“For the time/’ said the inspector, and Holmes nodded. 

“Then perhaps you would now like to hear the evidence of some of the people 
in the house We could use the dining room, Ames Please come yourself Bnt 
and tell us what you know.” 

The butler’s account was a simple and a clear one, and he gave a convincing 
impression of sincenty. He had been engaged five years before, when Dou^as 
first came to Birlstone He understood that Mr Douglas was a nch gentleman 
who had made his money m Amenca. He had been a kind and considerate em- 
ployer-not quite what Ames was used to, perhaps, but one can’t have everytfamg. 
He never saw any signs of apprehension m Mr. Douglas: on the contrary, he was 
the most fearless man he had ever known. He ordered the drawbndge to be pulled 
op every night because it was the ancient custom of the old house, and he liked 
to keep the old ways up. 

Mr Douglas seldom went to London or left the village; but on the day before 
the cnme he had been shopping at Tunbridge Wells He (Ames) had observed 
some restlessness and exatement on the part of Mr. Douglas that day; for he had 
seemed impatient and imtable, which was unusual with him. He had not gone to 
bed that night; but was in the pantry at the back of the house, putting away the 
silver, when he heard the bell nng violently. He heard no shot; but it was hardly 
possible he would, as tne pantry and kitchens were at the very back of the house 
and there were several closed doors and a long passage between. The housekeq[>er 
had come out of her room, attracted by the violent nnging of the bell. They had 
gone to the front of the house together. 

As they reached the bottom of the stair he had seen Mrs. Douglas commg down 
it. No, she was not hurrying; it did not seem to him that she was particularly 
agitatid. Just as she reached the bottom of the stair Mr. Barker had rushed out of 
the study. He had stopped Mrs. Douglas and begged her to go back. 

“For God’s sake, go back to your rooml" he cried “Poor Jack is deadi You can 
do nothing. For God’s sake, go back!” 

After some persuasion upon the stairs Mrs. Douglas had gone back. She did not 
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scieaiii. She made no ootny whatever. Mrs. AOen, tibe hofisdkeeper» had taken 
her upstain and stayed with her in the bedroom. Ames and Mr. Barker had then 
returned to the study, where Ubey had found everything exactly as the police had 
seen it. The candle was not lit at that time; but the lamp was burning. They had 
looked out of the window; but the night was very dark and nothing could be seen 
or heard. They had then rushed out into the hall, where Ames had turned the wind¬ 
lass which lowered the drawbridge* Mr. Barker had then hurried oS to get the 
police. 

Such, in its essentials, was the evidence of the butler. 

The account of Mrs. Allen, the housekeeper, was, so br as it went, a corrobora¬ 
tion of that of her fellow servant. The housekeeper's room was rather to the 
front of the house than the pantry in which Ames had been working. She was 
preparing to go to bed when the loud ringing of the bell had attracted hq atten¬ 
tion. She was a little hard of hearing. Perhaps that was why she had not heOrd the 
shot; but in any case the study was a long way oS. She remembered heanng some 
sound which she imagined to be the slamming of a door. That was a good deal 
earlier—half an hour at least before the ringing of the bell. When Mr. Ames ran 
to the front she went with him. She saw Mr. Barker, very pale and excited, come 
out of the study. He intercepted Mrs. Douglas, who was coming down the stairs. 
He entreated her to go back, and she answered him, but what she said could not 
be heard. 

Take her upl Stay with herl” be had said to Mrs. Allen. 

She had therefore taken her to the bedroom, and endeavoured to soothe her. 
She was greatly excited, trembling all over, but made no other attempt to go down¬ 
stairs. She just sat in her dressing gown by her bedroom fixe, with her head sunk m 
her hands. Mn. Allen stayed with her most of the night. As to the other servants, 
they had aU gone to bed, and the alarm did not reach them until just before the 
police arrived. They slept at the extreme back of the house, and could not possibly 
have heard anyriiing. 

So far the housekeeper could add nothing on cross-examination save lamenta¬ 
tions and expressions of amazement. 

Cecil Barker succeeded Mrs. Allen as a witness. As to the occurrences of the 
night before, he had very little to add to what he had already told the police. 
Personally, he was convinced that the murderer had escaped by the window. The 
bloodstain was conclusive, in his opinion, on that point. Besides, as the bridge 
was op, there was no other possible way of escaping. He could not explain what 
had Imome of the assassin or why he had not taken his bicycle, if it were indeed 
his. He could not possibly have b^ drowned in the moat, which was at no place 
more than three feet deep. 

In his own mind he had a very definite theory about the murder. Doughs was a 
reticent man, and there were some chapters in his life of which he never spoke. 
He had emigrated to America when he was a very young man. He had prospered 
well, and Barker had first met him in Califcmria, where they had become partners 
m a successful mining claim at a place called Benito Cation. They had done very 
wdl; hut Douglas bad suddenly sold out and started for En^^and. He was a wid¬ 
ower at that time. Barker had afterwards realized his money and come to live in 
London. Thus they had renewed their friendship. 

Doo|d>^ had given him the impression that some danger was hanging over his 
head, Biid he h^ always looked upon his sudden departure from Cdifomia, and 
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also his renting a house m so quiet a place in England, as being connected with this 
peril He imagined that some secret society, some implacable organization, was 
on Douglas's track, which would never rest until it killed him Some remarks of 
his had given him this idea, though he had never told him what the society was, 
nor how he had come to offend it He could only suppose that the legend upon the 
placard had some reference to this secret society 
**How long were you with Douglas m California? * asked Inspector MacDonald 
Tive years altogether ” 

“He was a bachelor, you say?” 

“A widower ” 

“Have you ever heard where his first wife came from? 

“No, 1 remember his saying that she was of German extraction, and 1 have seen 
her portrait She was a very beautiful woman She died of typhoid the year before 
1 met him ” 

“You don't associate his past with any particular part of America? 

“I have heard him talk of Chicago He knew that city well and had worked 
there I have heard him talk of the coal and iron distncts He had travelled a good 
deal in his time ” 

“Was he a politician? Had this secret society to do with politics?” 

“No, he cared nothing about politics ” 

“You have no reason to think it was cnminal?” 

“Ort the contrary, I never met a straighter man in my life ” 

“Was there anything curious about his life in California?” 

“He liked best to stay and to work at our claim in the mountains He would 
never go where other men were if he could help it That's why 1 first thought 
that someone was after him Then when he left so suddenly for Europe 1 made 
sure that it was so I believe that he had a warning of some sort Within a week 
of his leaving half a dozen men were inquinng for him ” 

“What sort of men?” 

“Well, they were a mighty hard-looking aowd They came up to the claim and 
wanted to know where he was I told them that he was gone to Europe and that 1 
did not know where to find him They meant him no good-it was easy to see 
that” 

“Were these men Amencans—Californians?” 

“Well, I don't know about Californians They were Amencans, all right But 
they were not miners I don't know what they were, and was very gjad to see then 
backs ” 

“That was six years ago?" 

“Nearer seven ” 

“And then vou were together five years in California, so that this business dates 
back not less than eleven years at the least?” 

“That IS so ” 

“It must be a very serious feud that would be kept up with such earnestness for 
as long as that It would be no light thing that would give nse to it ” 

“I think it shadowed his whole life It was never quite out of his mind ” 

“But if a man had a danger hanging over him, and knew what it was, don't you 
thmk he would turn to the police for protection?” 

“Maybe it was some danger that he could not be protected against There's one 
thin g you should know He always went about armed His revolver was never out 
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of his podket Bnt, by bod luck, be ms m his dressing gown and had left it in fhe 
bedroom last night. Once Uie bridge was up, I guess he thought he was safe.** 

""I should like tibese dates a little clearer,*' said MacDonald. "It is quite six years 
since Douglas left California. You followed him next year, did you not?” 

.‘That is so ” 

“And he bad been married five years. You must have returned about the time of 
his marriage ” 

“About a month before. I was his best man.” 

“Did you know Mrs. Douglas before her marriage?” 

“No, I did not I had been away from England for ten years.” 

“But you have seen a good deal of her since.” > 

Barker looked sternly at the detective. “I have seen a good deal of him since,” 
he answered. “If I have seen her, it is because you cannot visit a man Without 
knowing his wife. If you imagine there is any connection—” \ 

“I imagine nothing, Mr. Barker. I am bound to make every inquiry whi^h can 
bear upon the case. But I mean no offense.” 

“Some inquiries are offensive,” Barker answered angrily. 

“It's only the facts that we want. It is in your interest and everyone's interest 
that they should be cleared up. Did Mr. Douglas entirely approve your friendship 
with his wife?” 

Barker grew paler, and his great, strong hands were clasped convulsively to¬ 
gether. “You have no right to ask such questions!” he cried. “What has this to 
do with the matter you are investigating?” 

“I must repeat the question.” 

“Well, I refuse to answer.” 

“You can refuse to answer; but you must be aware that your refusal is in itself 
an answer, for you would not refuse if you had not something to conceal.” 

Barker stood for a moment with his face set grimly and his strong black eye¬ 
brows drawn low in intense thought. Then he looked up with a smile. “Well, I 
guess you gentiemen are only doing your clear duty after all, and I have no right 
to stand in the way of it. I'd only ask you not to worry Mrs. Douglas over this mat¬ 
ter; for she has enough upon her just now. I may tell you that poor Dpuglas had just 
one fault in the world, and that was his jealousy. He was fond of me-no man could 
be fonder of a friend. And he was devoted to his wife. He loved me to come here, 
and was forever sending for me. And yet if his wife and I talked together or there 
seemed any sympathy between us, a kind of wave of jealousy would pass over him, 
and he would be off the handle and saying the wildest things in a moment. More 
than once I've sworn off coming for that reason, and then he would write me such 
penitent, imploring letters that I just had to. But you can take it from me, gentle- 
i^en, if it was my last word, that no man ever had a mpie loving, faithful wife— 
and I can say also no friend could be more loyal than 11” 

It was spoken with fervour and feeling, and yet Inspector MacDonald could not 
dismiss the subject, 

“You are aware,” said he, “that tiie dead man's wedding ring has been taken 
from his finger?” 

“So it appears,” said Barker. 

“What do you mean by ‘appears'? You know it as a fact.” 

The man seemed confused and undecided. “When I said ‘appears' I meant that 
it was concdvable that he had bimsdf tideen off the ring.” 
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TThe mere fact that the ring should be absent, whoever may have removed it, 
would suggest to anyone’s mmd, would it not, that the mamage and the tragedy 
were connected?” 

Barker shrugged his broad shoulders "I can’t profess to say what it means,” 
he answered. ^But if you mean to hint that it could reflect in any way upon this 
lady's honour”—his eyes blazed for an instant, and then with an evident effort he 
got a gnp upon his own emotions—"well, you are on the wrong track, that’s all ” 
don’t know that I've anything else to ask you at present,” said MacDonald, 
coldly 

"TTiere was one small point,” remarked Sherlock Holmes "When you entered 
the room there was only a candle lighted on the table, was there not^” 

"Yes, that was so ” 

"By its light you saw that some temble incident had occurred^” 

"Exactly” 

"You at once rang for help?” 

"Yes” 

“And it amved very speedily?” 

"Within a minute or so ” 

"And yet when they amved they found that the candle was out and that the 
lamp had been lighted That seems very remarkable ” 

Again Barker showed some signs of indecision "I don’t see that it was remark¬ 
able, Mr. Holmes,” he answered after a pause “The candle threw a ver> bad light. 
My first thought was to get a better one The lamp was on the table, so I lit it.” 

"And blew out the candle?” 

"ExacUy.” 

Holmes asked no further question, and Barker, with a deliberate look from one 
to the other of us, which had, as it seemed to me, somethmg of defiance in it, 
turned and left the room. 

Inspector MacDonald had sent up a note to the effect that he would wait upon 
Mrs. Douglas m her room; but she had rephed that she would meet us m the 
dining room She entered now, a tall and beautiful woman of thirty, reserved and 
self-possessed to a remarkable degree, very different from the tragic and distracted 
figure I had pictured. It is true that her face was pale and drawn, like that of one 
who has endured a great shock, but her manner was composed, and the finely 
moulded hand which she rested upon the edge of the table was as steady as my 
own Her sad, appealing eyes travelled from one to the other of us with a cunously 
inquisibve expression That questioning gaze transformed itself suddenly mto 
abrupt speech 

"Have you found anything out yet?” she asked. 

Was It my imagination that there was an undertone of fear rather than of hope 
in the question? 

"We have taken every possible step, Mrs. Douglas,” said the inspector “You 
may rest assured that nothing will be neglected.” 

“Spare no money,” she said m a dead, even tone "It is my desire that every pos¬ 
sible effort should be made.” 

“Perhaps you can tell us something which may throw some light upon the 
matter” 

“I haa not; but all I know is at your service.” 
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have heard from Mr. Cecil Barker that you did not actually see^that you 
were never m the room where the tragedy occur^?’* 

"^0, he turned me badk upon the stain. He begged me to return to my room.’’ 

^uite so You had heard the shot, and you had at once come down." 

"I put on my dressing gown and then came down." 

"How long was it after hearing the shot that you were stopped on the stair by 
Mr. Barker?" 

"It may have been a couple of minutes It is so hard to reckon hme at such a 
moment. He unplored me not to go on. He assured me that I could do nothing. 
Then Mrs. Allen, the housdceqper, led me upstairs again. It was all Ijike some 
dreadful dream." . 

"Can you give us any idea how long your husband had been downstain before 
you heard the shot?" 

"No, I cannot say He went from his dressing room, and I did not hear him go. 
He did the round of the house every night, for he was nervous of fire. It; is the 
only thing that I have ever known him nervous of." 

"That 18 )ust the pomt which I want to come to, Mrs Douglas You have known 
your husband only in England, have you not?" 

"Yes, we have been mamed five years " 

"Have you heard him speak of anything which occurred in America and might 
bnng some danger upon him?" 

Mrs. Douglas thought earnestly before she answered "Yes," she said at last, "I 
have always felt that there was a danger hanging over him. He refused to discuss 
it with me. It was not from want of confidence in me-there was the most com* 
plete love and confidence between us-but it was out of his desire to keep all 
alarm away from me. He thought I should brood over it if I knew all, and so he 
was silent" 

"How did you know it, then?" 

Mn. Douglas’s face lit with a quick smile "Can a husband ever carry about a 
secret all his life and a woman who loves hun have no suspicion of it? I knew it 
by his refusal to talk about some episodes in his American life I knew it by certain 
precautions he took. I knew it by certain words he let M. 1 knew it by the way 
he looked at unexpected strangers. I was perfectly certain that he had some power¬ 
ful enemies, that he beheved they were on his track, and that he was always on 
his guard against them. I was $0 sure of it that for years I have been temfied if 
ever he came home later than was expected " 

"Might 1 ask," asked Holmes, "what the words were which attracted your 
attention?" 

"The Valley of Fear," the lady answered "That \m an expression he has used 
when I questioned him. i have been in the Valley of Fear. I am not out of it yet ’ 
—"Are we never to get out of the Valley of Fear?’ I have asked him when I have 
seen him more senous than usual. "Sometimes I think that we never shall,’ he 
has answered." 

"Surely you asked him what he meant by the Valley of Fear?" 

"I did, but his face would become very grave and he would shake his head. *It is 
bad enough that one of us should have been m its shadow,’ he said. "Please God 
it shall never fall upon youl’ It was some real valley in which he had hved and 
in whi^ something terrible had occurred to bm, of that I am certain; but I can 
ten you no more." 
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**And he never mentioned any names?** 

**Yes» he was delirious with fever once when he had his hunting accident three 
years ago. llien I remember that there was a name that came continually to his 
lips. He spoke it with anger and a sort of horror. McGmty was the name--Body- 
master McGinty. 1 asked him when he recovered who Bodymaster McGinty was, 
and whose body he was master of. "Never of mine, thank GodI* he answered with 
a laugh, and that was all I could get from him. But there is a connection between 
Bodymaster McGmty and the Valley of Fear.** 

"There is one other point,** said Inspector MacDonald. "Tou met Mr. Douglas 
in a boarding house in London, did you not, and became engaged to him there? 
Was there any romance, anything secret or mystenous, about the wedding?** 

"There was romance. There is always romance. There was nothing mysterious.** 
""He had no rival?** 

""No, I was quite free.** 

""You have heard, no doubt, that his wedding nng has been taken. Does that 
suggest anything to you? Suppose that some enemy of his old life had tiadked 
him down and committed this crime, what possible reason could he have for taking 
his wedding ring?** 

For an instant I could have sworn that the faintest shadow of a smile flickered 
over the woman*s lips. 

T really cannot teH,** she answered. Tt is certainly a most extraordinary thing.** 
"Well, we will not detain you any longer, and we are sorry to have put you to 
this trouble at such a time,** said the inspector. ""There are some other points, no 
doubt; but we can refer to you as they anse.** 

She rose, and I was again conscious of that quick, questioning glance with which 
she had just surveyed us. "What impression has my evidence made upon you?** The 
question might as well have been spoken. "Then, with a bow, she swept from the 
room, 

"*She*s a beautiful woman-~a very beautiful woman,** said MacDonald thought¬ 
fully, after the door had closed behind her. "This man Barker has certainly bera 
down here a good deal. He is a man who might be attractive to a woman. He admits 
that the dead man was jealous, and maybe he knew best himself what cause he had 
for jealousy. *11100 fhere*s that wedding ring. You can*t get past that. "The man who 
tears a wedding ring off a dead man*s— What do you say to it, Mr. Holmes? 

My friend had sat with his head upon his hands, sunk in the deepest thought. 
Now he rose and rang the bell. ""Ames,** he said, when the butler entered, "Vhcrc 
IS Mr. Cecil Barker now?** 

T*!! see, sir.*' 

He came back in a moment to say that Barker was in the garden. 

""Can you remember, Ames, what Mr. Barker had on his feet last night when 
you join^ him in the study?** 

"Tes, Mr. Holmes. He had a pair of bedroom slippers. I brought him his boots 
when he went for the police.’* 

"Where are the slippers now?** 

"They ate still under the chair in the hall.** 

"Very good, Ames. It is, of course, important for us to know which tracks may 

be Mr. Barker’s and which from outride.** 

"Tes, sir, I may say that I noticed that the slippers were stained with blood-so 

indeed were my own.** 
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niiat is nstuxal eoou^ considering the condition of the room. Very good, 
Ames. We will ring if we want you ” 

A few minutes later we were in the study. Holmes had brought witib him the 
carpet shppets from the hall. As Ames had observed, the soles of both were dark 
with blocd. 

'*Stiangel’' murmured Holmes, as he stood in the light of the window and ex¬ 
amined them minutely. *Very strange indeedr 

Stooping with one of his quick fdine pounces, he placed the dipper upon the 
blood mark on the sill. It exactly corresponded. He smiled in silence at his col¬ 
leagues. . 

The inspector was transfigured with excitement. His native accent rattled like a 
stick upon railings. \ 

**Man,’" he cried, "Qiere’s not a doubt of iti Barker has just marked th^ window 
himself. It*s a good deal broader than any bootmark. I mind that you said it was a 
splay-foot, and here’s the explanation. But what’s tibe game, Mr. Holmes^what’s 
die game?” 

**Ay, what’s the game?” my friend repeated thoughtfully. 

White Mason chuckled and rubbed his fat hands together in his professional 
satisfaction. *"1 said it was a snorter!” he cned. "And a real snorter it is!” 


Chapter 6 

A DAWNING LIGHT 

The three detectives had many matters of detail into which to inquire; so I re¬ 
turned alone to our modest quarters at the village inn. But before doing so I took a 
stroll in the curious old-world garden which flanked the house. Rows of very ancient 
yew trees cut into strange designs girded it round. Inside was a beautiful stretch 
of lawn with an old sundial in the middle, the whole effect so soothing and restful 
that it was wdcome to my somewhat fanned nerves. 

In that deeply peaceful atmosphere one could forget, or remember only as some 
fantastic nightmare, that darkened study with the sprawling, bloodstained figure on 
the floor. And yet, as I strolled round it and tried to steep my soul in its gentle 
balm, a strange incident occurred, which brought me back to the tragedy and left 
a sinister impression in my mind. 

I have said that a decoration of yew trees circled the garden. At the end farthest 
from the house they thickened into a continuous hedge. On the other side of this 
hedge, concealed from the eyes of anyone approaching from the direction of the 
house, there was a stone seat. As I approached the spot I was aware of voices, some 
remark in the deep tones of a man, answered by a little ripple of feminine laughter. 

An instant later I had come round the end of the hedge and my eyes lit upon 
Mrs. Douglas and the man Barker before they were aware of my presence. Her ap¬ 
pearance gave me a shock. In the dining room she had been demure and discreet. 
Now all pretense of grief had passed away from her. Her eyes shone with the joy 
of living, and her face still quivered with amusement at some remark of her com¬ 
panion. He sat forward, his hands clasped and his forearms on his knees, with an 
answering smile upon his bold, handsr^e face. In an instant-but it was just one 
instant too late-they resumed their solemn masks as my figure came into view. A 
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hurried word or two passed between ihem^ and then BaAer rose and came to* 
wards me. 

"^Excuse ipe» sir,’" said he, "lot am I addressing Dr. Watson?” 

I bowed with a coldness which showed, I dare say, very plainly the impression 
which had been produced upon my mind. 

”We thought that it was probably you, as your friendship with Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes is so wdl known. Would you mind coming over and speaking to Mrs. 
Douglas for one instant?” 

I followed him with a dour face. Very clearly I could see in my mind’s eye 
that shattered figure on the floor. Here within a few hours of the tragedy were 
his wife and his nearest friend laughing together behind a bush in the garden 
which had been his. I greeted the lady with reserve. I had grieved witib her grief 
in the dining room. Now I met her appealing gaze with an unresponsive eye. 
fear that you think me callous and hard-hearted,” said she. 

1 shrugged my shoulden. ”It is no business of mine,” said I. 

“Perhaps some day you will do me justice. If you only realized— 

“There is no need why Dr. Watson should realize,” said Barker quickly. “As he 
has himself said, it is no possible business of his.” 

“Exactly,” said I, “and so 1 will b^ leave to resume my walk.” 

“One moment. Dr. Watson,” cried the woman in a pleading voice. “There is one 
question which you can answer with more authority than anyone else in the world, 
and it may make a very great difference to me. You know Mr. Holmes and his rela¬ 
tions with the police better than anyone else can. Supposing that a matter were 
brought confidentially to his knowledge, is it absolutely necessary that he should 
pass it on to the detectives?” 

“Yes, that's it,” said Barker eagerly. “Is he on his own or is he entirely in with 
them?” 

“I really don’t know that I should be justified in discussing such a point ” 

“I beg—I implore that you will. Dr. WatsonI I assure you that you will be help¬ 
ing us—helping me greatly if you will guide us on that pomt.” 

Them was such a ring of sincerity in the woman’s voice that for the instant I 
forgot all about her levity and was moved only to do her will. 

“Mr. Holmes is an independent investigator,” I said. “He is his own master, 
and would act as his own judgment directed. At the same timo» he would naturally 
feel loyalty towards the officials who were working on the same case, and he would 
not conceal from them anything which would help them in bringing a criminal 
to justice. Beyond this I can say nothing, and I would refer you to Mr. Holmes 
himself if you wanted fuller information.” 

So saying I raised my hat and went upon my way, leaving them still seated 
behind that concealing hedge. I looked back as I rounded the far end of it, and 
saw that they were still talking very earnestly together, and, as they were gazing 
after me, it was clear that it was our interview that was the subject of their debate. 

“I wish none of their confidences,” said Holmes, when I reported to him what 
had occurred. He had spent the whole afternoon at the Manor House in consulta¬ 
tion with his two colleagues, and returned about five with a ravenous appetite for 
a high tea which I had ordered for him. “No confidences, Watson; for they are 
mighty awkward if it comes to an arrest for conspiracy and murder.” 

“You think it will come to that?” 

He was in his most cheerful and debonair humour. “My dear Watson, when 
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I have exterminated that fourth egg I shall be ready to put you in touch widi 
the whole situation. I don't say that we have fathomed it—hir from it-but when 
we have traced the missing dumb-bell—" 

‘Thcdumb-bclir 

"'Dear me» Watson, is it possible that you have not penetrated the fact that tiie 
case hangs upon the missing dumb-bell? Well, well, you need not be downcast; 
for between ourselves I don't think that either Inspector Mac or the excellent 
local practitioner has grasped the overwhelming importance of this incident. One 
dumb-bdl, Watsonl Consider an athlete with one dumb-belll Picture to yourself 
the unilateral devdopment, the imminent danger of a spinal curvature. Shocking, 
Watson, shocking!" \ 

He sat with his mouth full of toast and his eyes sparkling with mischief, watching 
my intellectual entanglement. The mere sight of his excellent appetite was an 
assurance of success; for I had very clear recollections of days and nights without 
a thought of food, when his bafiBlcd mind had chafed before some problem while 
his thin, eager features became more attenuated with the asceticism of complete 
mental concentration. Finally he lit his pipe, and sitting in the inglenook of the 
old village inn he talked slowly and at random about his case, rather as one who 
thinks aloud than as one who makes a considered statement. 

"A lie, Watson--a great, big, thumping, obtrusive, uncompromising lie-that's 
what meets os on the threshold! There is our starting point. The whole story told 
by Barker is a he. But Barker's story is corroborated by Mrs. Douglas. Thc^ore 
she is lying also. They are both lying, and in a conspiracy. So now we have the 
dear problem. Why are they lying, and what is the truth which they are trying 
so hard to conceal? Let us txy^ Watson, you and I, if we can get behind the he 
and reconstruct the truth. 

"How do I know that they are lying? Because it is a clumsy fabrication which 
simply could not be true. Consider! According to the story given to us, the assassin 
had less than a minute after the murder had been committed to take that ring, 
which was under another nng, from the dead man's finger, to replace the other 
ring^ thing which he would surely never have done-and to put that singular 
card beside his victim. I say that this was obviously impossible. 

"You may aijgue-but I have too much respect for your judgment, Watson, to 
think that you will do so—that the ring may have been taken before the man was 
killed. The fact that the candle had been lit only a short time shows that there 
had been no lengthy interview. Was Douglas, from what we hear of his fearless 
character, a man who would be likely to give up his wedding ring at such short 
notice, or could we conceive of his giving it up at all? 14o, no, Wateon, the assassin 
was alone with the dead man for some time with the lamp lit. Of that I have no 
doubt at all 

"But the gunshot was apparently the cause of death. Therefore the shot must 
have been fired some time earlier than we are told. But there could be no mistake 
about such a matter as that We ate in the presence, therefore, of a ddiberate 
conspiracy upon the part of the two people who heard the gunshot-of the man 
Barker and of the woman Douglas. \Vlien on the top of this I am able to show 
that the blood mark on the windowsill was deliberately placed there by Barker, 
in order to give a false due to the police, you will admit l^t the case grows dark 
against him. 

we have to adc oundves at what hour toe minder actadljr did ooeur. Up 
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to half-past ten the servants were moving about the house; so it was certainly 
not before that time. At a quarter to eleven they had all gone to their rooms 
with the exieption of Ames> who was in the pantry. I have been trying some 
experiments after you left us this afternoon, and I find that no noise which Mac¬ 
Donald can make in the study can penetrate to me in the pantry when the doors 
are all shut. 

"It is otherwise, however, from the housekeeper's room. It is not so far down 
the corridor, and from it I could vaguely hear a voice when it was very loudly 
raised. The sound from a shotgun is to some extent muffled when the discharge is 
at very close range, as it undoubtedly was in this instance. It would not be very 
loud, and yet in the silence of the night it should have easily penetrated to Mrs. 
Allen's room. She is, as she has told us, somewhat deaf; but none the less she 
mentioned in her evidence that she did hear something like a door slamming half 
an hour before the alarm was given. Half an hour before the alarm was given 
would be a quarter to eleven. I have no doubt that what she heard was the report 
of the gun, and that this was the real instant of the murder. 

"If this is so, we have now to determine what Barker and Mrs. Douglas, pro* 
suming that they are nof'the actual murderers, could have been doing from quarter 
to eleven, when the sound of the shot brought them down, until quarter past 
deven, when they rang the bdl and summoned the servants. What were ihey 
doing, and why did they not instantly give the alarm? That is the question which 
faces us, and when it has been answered we shall surely have gone some way to 
solve our problem." 

"1 am convinced mysdf," said I, "that there is an understanding between those 
two people. She must be a heartless creature to sit laughing at some jest within 
a few hours of her husband's murder." 

"Exactly. She does not shine as a wife even in her own account of what occurred. 
I am not a whole-souled admirer of womankind, as you are aware, Watson, but 
my expenence of life has taught me that there are few wives, having any regard 
for their husbands, who would let any man’s spoken word stand between them and 
that husband's dead body. Should I ever marry, Watson, I should hope to inspire 
my wife with some feeling which would prevent her from being walked off by 
a housekeeper when my corpse was lying within a few yards of her. It was badly 
stage-managed; for even the rawest mvestigators must be struck by the absence 
of the usual feminine ululation. If there had been nothing else, this incident alone 
would have suggested a prearranged conspiracy to my mind." 

"You think then, definitely, that Barker and Mrs. Douglas are guilty of the 
murder?" 

"There is an appalling directness about your questions, Watson," said Holmes, 
shaking his pipe at me. "They come at me like bullets. If you put it that Mrs. 
Douglas and Barker know the truth about the murder, and arc conspiring to con¬ 
ceal it, then I give you a whole-souled answer. I am sure they do. But your 
more deadly proposition is not so clear. Let us for a moment consider the difficulties 
which stand in the way. 

"We will suppose that this couple are united by the bonds of a guilty love, 
and that they have determined to get rid of the man who stands between th^. 
It is a large supposition; for discreet inquiry among servants and others has failed 
to corroborate it in any way. On the contrary, there is a good deal of evidence that 
the Douglases were very attached to each other " 
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*That» I am sure, cannot be true,*' said I, thinking of the beautiful smiling face 
in the garden. 

"^ell» at least they gave that impression. However^ we will suppose that they 
are an extraordinanly astute couple, who deceive everyone upon this point, and 
conspire to murder the husband. He happens to be a man over whose head some 
danger hangs— 

“We have only their word for that.” 

Holmes looked thoughtful. "*1 see, Watson. You are sketching out a theory by 
which everything they say from the banning is false. According to your idea, 
there was never any hidden menace, or secret society, or Valley of Fear! or Boss 
MacSomebody, or anything dse. Well, that is a good sweeping generalizanon. Let 
us see what that brings us to. They invent this theory to account for the crime. 
They then play up to the idea by leaving this bicycle in the park as proof of the 
existence of some outsider. The stain on the windowsill conveys the sani^e idea. 
So does the card on the body, which might have been prepared in the house. That 
all fits into your hypothesis, Watson. But now we come on the nasty, angular, 
uncompromising bits which won’t slip into their places. Why a cut-off shotgun of 
all weapons«-and an American one at that? How could they be so sure that the 
sound of it would not bring someone on to them? It’s a mere chance as it is that 
Mrs. Allen did not start out to inquire for the slamming door. Why did your 
guilty couple do aU this, Watson?” 

"*1 confess that I can’t eaqiilain it.” 

Then again, if a woman and her lover conspire to murder a husband, are they 
going to advertise their guilt by ostentatiously removing his wedding nng after his 
death? Does that strike you as very probable, Watson?” 

"No, it does not.” 

"And once again, if the thought of leaving a bicycle concealed outside had 
occurred to you, would it really have seemed worth doing when the dullest detec¬ 
tive would naturally say tiiis is an obvious blind, as the bicycle is the first thing 
which the fugitive needed in order to make his escape.” 

"I can conceive of no explanation.” 

"And yet there should be no combination of events for which the wit of man 
cannot conceive an explanation. Simply as a mental exercise, without any assertion 
that it is true, let me indicate a possible line of thought. It is, I admit, mere 
imagmation; but how often is imagination the mother of troth? 

"We will suppose that there was a guilty secret, a really shameful secret in the 
life of this man Douglas. This leads to his murder by someone who is, we will 
suppose, an avenger, someone from outside. This avenger, for some reason which 
I confess I am sbll at a loss to explain, took the dead man’s wedding ring. The 
vendetta might conceivably date back to the man’s fint marriage, and the rmg be 
taken for some such reason. 

"Before this avenger got away. Barker and the wife had reached the room. The 
assassin convinced them that any attempt to arrest him would lead to the publica¬ 
tion of some hideous scandal, lliey were converted to this idea, and preferred to 
let him go. For this purpose they probably lowered the bridgq, which can be done 
quite noiselessly, and Uien rai^ it again. He made his escape, and for some 
reason thought that he could do so more safdy on foot than on the bicycle. He 
thexddte left his machine whm it would not be discovered until he had safdy 
avray. So far we are within the bounds of possibility, are we not?” 
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*We]l» it is possible^ no doubt,** said I» with some resecve. 

*'We bave to remember, Watson, that whatever occurred is certainly something 
veiy extraordinary. WeU, now, to continue our supposititious case, the coople<--not 
necessarily a guilty couple-realize after the murderer is gone that they have placed 
themselves in a position in which it may be difficult for them to prove that they 
did not themselves either do the deed or connive at it. They rapidly and rather 
clumsily met the situation. The mark was put by Barker’s bloodstained slipper 
upon the windowsill to suggest how the fugitive got away. They obviously were the 
two who must have heard the sound of the gun; so th^ gave the alarm exactly 
as they would have don^ but a good half hour after the event** 

**And bow do you propose to prove all this?** 

**Weil, if there were an outsider, he may be traced and taken. That would be 
the most effective of all proofs. But if not*-well, the resources of science are far 
from being exhausted. I think that an evening alone in that study would help me 
much.** 

"An evening alonel** 

"I propose to go up there presently. I have arranged it with the estimable Ames, 
who is by no means whole-hearted about Barker. I shall sit in that room and see 
if its atmosphere bnngs me inspiration Fm a believer in the genius loci. You 
smile. Friend Watson. Well, we shall see By the way, you have that big unbrella 
of yours, have you not?** 

"It IS here.** 

"Well, ril borrow that if I may.** 

"Certainly—but what a wretched weaponi If there is danger—^** 

"Nothing serious, my dear Watson, or I should certainly ask for your assistance. 
But 1*11 take the umbrella. At present I am only awaiting the return of our colleagues 
from Tunbndge Wells, where they are at present engaged in trying for a likely 
owner to the bicycle ** 

It was nightfall before Inspector MacDonald and White Mason came back from 
their expedition, and they anived exultant, reporting a great advance in our 
investigation. 

"Man. 1*11 admeet that I had my doubts if there was ever an outsider,** said 
MacDonald; "but that’s all past now. Wc*vc had the bicycle identified, and we 
have a description of our man; so that’s a long step on our journey.** 

“It sounds to me like the beginning of the end,** said Holmes. "Fm sure I 
congratulate you both with all my heart.*’ 

"Well, I started from the fact that Mr. Douglas had seemed disturbed since 
the day before, when he had been at Tunbndge Wells. It was at Tunbndge Wdls 
then that he had become conscious of some danger. It was clear, therefore, ftat 
if a man had come over with a bicycle it was from Tunbridge Welh that he might 
be expected to have come. We took the bicycle over with us and showed it at the 
hotels. It was identified at once by the manager of the Eagle Commercial as 
belonging to a man named Hargrave, who had taken a room there two days W(W. 
This bicycle and a small valise were his whole belongings. He had registered his 
name as coming from London, but had given no address. The vabsc was London 
made, and the contents were Bntish; but the man himself was undoubtedly an 

“Wdl, wdl," said Holmes gleefully, “you have indeed done some sohd woA 
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while I have been sitting spinning theones with my fnendl It’s a lesson in being 
piacticaU Mr. Mac.'" 

""Ay, it’s just that, Mr. Holmes,** said the inspector with satisfaction. 

**But this may all fit in with your theones,” I remarked. 

*That may or may not be. But let us hear the end, Mr. Mac. Was there nothing 
to identify this man?” 

**So little that it was evident that he had carefully guarded himself against 
identification. There were no papen or letters, and no marking upon the clothes 
A cycle map of the county lay on his bedroom table. He had left the hptel after 
bre^fast yesterday morning on his bicycle, and no more was heard of |iim until 
our inquines.” \ 

“That’s what puzzles me, Mr. Holmes,” said White Mason. “If the Mlow did 
not want the hue and cry raised over him, one would imagine that he would have 
returned and remained at the hotel as an moSensive tourist. As it is, he must 
know that he will be reported to the police by the hotel manager and that his 
disappearance will be connected with the murder.” 

“So one would imagine. Still, he has been justified of his wisdom up to date, 
at any rate, since he has not been taken. But his descnption—what of that?” 

MacDonald referred to his notebook. “Here we have it $0 far as they could give 
it They don’t seem to have taken any very particular stock of him; but still the 
porter, the clerk, and the chambermaid are all agreed that this about covers the 
points. He was a man about five foot nine m height fifty or so years of age, his hair 
slightly grizzled, a grayish moustache, a curved nose, and a face which all of them 
descnbed as fierce and forbidding.” 

“Well, bar the expression, that might almost be a description of Douglas him¬ 
self,” said Holmes. “He is )ust over fifty, with grizzled hair and moustache, and 
about the same height. Did you get anything else?” 

“He was dressed in a heavy gray suit with a reefer jacket and he wore a short 
yellow overcoat and a soft cap.” 

“What about the shotgun?” 

“It is less than two feet long. It could very well have fitted into his valise. He 
could have carried it inside his overcoat without difiEculty.” 

“And how do you consider that all this bears upon the general case?” 

“Well, Mr. Holmes,” said MacDonald, “when we have got our man-and you 
may be sore that I had his descnption on the wires within five minutes of hearing 
it—we shall be better able to judge. But, even as it stands, we have surely gone a 
long way. We know that an ^encan calling himself Hargrave came to Tunbridge 
Wdls two days ago with bicycle and valise. In the hitter was a sawed-off shotgun; 
a%> he came with the deliberate purpose of crime. Yesterday morning he set off for 
tins place on his bicycle, with his gun concealed in his overcoat. No one saw him 
arrive, so far as we can learn; but he need not pass through the village to reach the 
park gates, and there are many cyclists upon the road. Presumably he at once 
concealed his cycle among the laui^ where it was found, and possibly lurked there 
himself, with his eye on the house, waiting for Mr. Douglas to come out. The 
shotgun is a strange weapon to use inside a house; but he had intended to use it 
ontside, and there it has very obvious advantages, as it would be impossible to miss 
with it, and the sound of shots is so common in an English sporting neighbour¬ 
hood that no particular notice would be taken.” 

“That is an very dear,” said Holmes. 
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Mr. Douglas did not appear. What was he to do nod? He left hia bicyde 

and approadied the house m the twilight He found foe bridge down and no one 
about He tooV his chance, intending, no doubt to make some excuse if he met 
anyone. He met no one. He slipped into foe first room foat be saw, and wwip oillf j 
himself behmd the curtain. Thence he could see the drawbridge go up, and he 
knew that his only escape was through the moat He waited unbl quarter-past 
eleven, when Mr. Douglas upon his usual nightly round came into foe room. He 
shot him and escaped, as arranged. He was aware that foe bicycle would be de¬ 
scribed by foe hotel people and be a due against hun; so he left it there and made 
his way ^ some other means to London or to some safe hiding place which be 
had already arranged. How is that Mr. Holmes?” 

"Well, Mr. Mac, it is very good and very dear so far as it goes. That is your end 
of foe story. My end is that foe cnme was committed half an hour earlier than 
rqiorted; that Mrs. Douglas and Barker are both in a conspiracy to conceal some¬ 
thing; that they aided the murderer's escape-or at least that they reached the 
room before he escaped-and that they fabncated evidence of bis escape foroi]^ 
foe window, whereas m all probabihty they had themselves let him go hy lowenng 
foe bridge That’s my reading of the first half." 

The two detectives shook their heads. 

"Wdl, Mr. Holmes, if this is true, we only tumble out of one mystery into 
another," said foe London inspector. 

"And m some ways a worse one,” added White Mason. "The lady has neva been 
in America in all her life. What possible connection could she have with an 
Amencan assassin which would cause her to shelter him?” 

"I freely admit foe difficulties,” said Holmes. "I propose to make a httle mvesti- 
gabon of my own to-night, and it is just possible that it may contribute something 
to the common cause.” 

Xan we help you, Mr. Holmes?" 

"No, not Darkness and Dr. Watson's umbrella-my wants are simple. And Ames, 
foe faithful Ames, no doubt he will stretch a point for me. All my hnes of thought 
lead me back invariably to the one basic quesbon—why should an afolebc man 
develop his frame upon so unnatural an mstrument as a single dumb-bdl?” 

It was late that night when Holmes returned from his solitary excursion. We 
slept m a double-bedded room, which was the best that the little country inn 
could do for us. I was already asleep when I was partly awakened by his entrance. 

“Wdl, Holmes,” I murmured, “have you found anything out?” 

He stood beside me in silence, his candle m his hand. Then the taU, lean figure 
inclined towards me. “I say, Watson,” he whispered, "would you be afraid to deep 
in the same room with a lunatic, a man with softening of the brain, an idiot whose 
mmd has lost its grip?" 

"Not in the leasC 1 answered in astonishment. 

"Ah, that's lucky,” he said, and not another word would he utter foat night. 
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Chapter 7 
THE SOLUTION 

Next morning^ after breakfast, we found Inspector MacDonald and White Mason 
seated in close consultation in the small parlour of the local police sergeant. On 
the table in front of them were piled a number of letters and telegHsms, which 
they were carefully sorting and docketing. Three had been placed on oiie side. 

"*Stil] on the track of the elusive bicyclist?*' Holmes ask^ cheerfulize. *^hat is 
the latest news of the ruffian?" \ 

MacDonald pointed ruefully to his heap of conespondence. \ 

"He is at present reported from Leicester, Nottingham, Southampton, Derby, 
East Ham, JUchmond, and fourteen other places. In three of them—E^st Ham, 
Leicester, and LiverpooMhere is a clear case against him, and he has actually been 
arrested. The count^ seems to be full of the fugitives with yellow coats." 

"Dear me!" said Holmes sympathetically. "Now, Mr. Mac, and you, Mr. W^ite 
Mason, I wish to give you a very earnest piece of advice. When I went into this 
case with you I bargained, as you will no doubt remember, that I should not 
present you with half>proved theories, but that I should retain and work out my 
own ideas until I had satisfied myself that they were correct. For this rea^n I am 
not at the present moment telling you all that is in my mind. On the other hand, 
I said that I would play the game fairly by you, and I do not think it is a fair game 
to allow you for one unnecessary moment to waste your energies upon a profitless 
task. Therefore I am here to advise you this morning, and my advice to you is 
summed up in three words-^abandon the case." 

MacDonald and ^Vhite Mason stared in amazement at their celebrated col¬ 
league. 

"You consider it hopeless!" cried the inspector. 

"I consider your case to be hopeless. I do not consider that it is hopeless to 
arrive at the truth." 

"But this cydist. He is not an invention. We have his description, his valise, 
his bicycle. The fellow must be somewhere. Why should we not get him?" 

"Yes, yes, no doubt he is somewhere, and no doubt we shall get him; but I 
would not have you waste your energies in East Ham or Liverpool. I am sure that 
we can find some shorter cut to a result." 

"You are holding something back. It’s hardly ^air of you, Mr. Holmes." The 
inspector was annoyed. 

"You know my methods of work, Mr. Mac. But I will hold it back for the 
shortest time possible. I only wish to verify my details in one way, which can very 
readily be done, and then I make my bow and return to London, leaving my 
results entirely at your service. I owe you too much to act otherwise; for in all my 
experience I cannot recall any more singular and interesting study." 

"This is clean beyond me, Mr. Holmes. We saw you when we returned from 
Tunbridge Wells last night, and you were in general agreement with our results. 
What has happened since then to give you a completdy new idea of the case?" 

"Well, since you ask me, I spent, as I told you that I would, some hours last 
night at the Manor House." 
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"Wdl» what happened?** 

“Ah^ I can only give you a very general answer to that for the moment By the 
way, I have been reading a short but clear and interesting account of flic old 
building, purchasable at the modest sum of one penny from the local tobacconist.** 

Here Holmes drew a small tract, embellished with a rude engraving of the 
ancient Manor House, from his waistcoat pocket. 

“It immensely adds to the zest of an investigation, my dear Mr. Mac, when one 
is in conscious sympathy with the historical atmosphere of one’s surroundings. 
Don’t look so impatient; for 1 assure you that even so bald an account as this raises 
some sort of picture of the past in one’s mind. Permit me to give you a sample. 
’Erected in the fifth year of the reign of James 1, and standing upon the site of a 
much older building, the Manor House of Birlstone presents one of the finest 
surviving examples of the moated Jacobean residence—* ** 

“You are making fools of us, Mr. HolmesI** 

“Tut, tut, Mr. Macl-the fint sign of temper I have detected in you. Wdl, I 
won’t read it verbatim, since you fed so stron^y upon the subject. But when T tell 
you that there is some account of the taking of the place by a parliamentary 
colonel in 1644, of fhe concealment of Charles for several days in the course of 
the Civil War, and finally of a visit there by the second George, you will admit 
that there are various associations of interest connected with this ancient house.” 

“I don’t doubt it, Mr. Holmes; but that is no business of ours.” 

“Is it not? Is it not? Breadth of view, my dear Mr. Mac, is one of the essentials of 
our profession. The interplay of ideas and the oblique uses of knowledge are often 
of extraordinary interest You will excuse these remarks from one who, though a 
mere connoisseur of crime, is still rather older and perhaps more experienced than 
yourself.” 

“I’m the first to admit that” sdd the detective heartily. “You get to your point 
I admit; but you have such a deuced round>the-comer way of doing it” 

“Wen, wdl. I’ll drop past history and get down to present-day facts. I caUed last 
night as I have already said, at the Manor House. I did not see either Barker or 
Mrs. Douglas. I saw no necessity to disturb them; but I was pleased to hear that the 
lady was not visibly pining and that she had partaken of an excdlent dinner. My 
visit was speciaUy made to the good Mr. Ames, with whom I exchanged some amia¬ 
bilities, which culminated in his aUowing me, without reference to anyone dse, 
to sit alone for a time in the study.” 

“What! With that?” I ejaculate. 

“No, no, everything is now in order. You gave permission for that, Mr. Mac, as 
I am informed. The room was in its normal state, and in it I passed an instructive 
quarter of an hour.” 

“What were you doing?” 

“Well, not to make a mystery of so simple a matter, I was looking for the missing 
dumb-bdl. It has always bulkd rather large in my estimate of the case. I ended 
by finding it.” 

“Where?” 

“Ah, there we come to the edge of the unexplored. Let me go a little further, a 
incy litfle further, and I will promise that you shall share everything that 1 know.” 

“Wdl, we’re bound to take you on your own terms,” said flie inspector; “but 
when it comes to telling us to afomdon flie case-why in the name of goodness 
should we abandon the case?” 
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Tor tiie simple leasoii, my dear Mr. Mac, that you have not got the first idea 
what it is that you am investigatmg.'* 

**We ate investigating the murder of Mr. Jdm Dout^ of Birlstone Manor.* 

*Yes, yes, so yon are. But don’t trouble to trace flie mysterious genOeman upon 
the bky^. I assure you toat it won’t hdp you.” 

Then what do you suggest that we do?” 

”1 wiU teB yon exactly what to do, if you wiB do it” 

”Wdl, I’m bound to say I’ve always found you had reason behind aB your queer 
wqn. ra do what you advise.” i 

“And you, Mr. White Mason?” | 

The country detective looked hdptessly from one to die odier. Hofanm and his 
methods were new to him. “WeB, if it is good enough for the inspector, it is good 
enough fmr me^” he said at last \ 

“Capitall” said Holmes. “Well, then, 1 should recommend a nice, cheery i^ntry 
walk to both of you. Hiey tdl me dut the views from Birlstone Ridge oW dm 
Weald are very remarkable. No doubt hindi could be got at some suitable 
hostdiy; thou^ my ignorance of the country prevenb me from recommending 
one. In the evening, tired but happy—^ 

“Man, this is ^tting past a jokel” cned MacDonald, rising angrily from his 
chair. 

“WeB, well, spend the day as yon lik^” said Holmes, patting him dieerfully 
iqion die shotilder. “Do what yon like and go where you wBl, but meet me here 
before dusk without fail—widiout foil, Mr. Mac.” 

“That sounds more like sanity.” 

“AB of it was excdlent advice; but I don’t insist, so long as yon are here when I 
need you. But now, before we part, I want you to write a note to Mr. Badcer.” 
“Wdir 

“ra dictate it, if yon like. Ready? 

“E>BAit Snt: 

“It has struck me that it is our duty to drain die moat, in the hope that 
we may find some—” 

“It’s impossibly” said the inspector. Tve made inquiry.” 

“Tut, tud My dear sir, please do what I ask you.” 

“WeB, go on.” 

“—in die hope diat we may find something which may bear upon our in¬ 
vestigation. I have made arrangements, and workmen wiB be at work 
early taHnonow mcuning diverting the stream —* 

“bnpossil^r 

“-diverting the stream; so I thought it best to e^[dain matters before- 
hsiid. 


Now sign dia^ and send it by hand about four o’clock. At that hour we shaB meet 
again in diis room. Until then we may each do what we liky to I can assure you 
ftatthfo niquiiy has come to a definite pause.” 

Evening was drawing in when we reassembled. Holmes was very serious in his 
iiiaBiigr,.inyadf curioas, and the detectives obviously critical and annoyed. 

gendemen,” said my friend gtavdy, “I am addng yon now to put every- 
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riling to die test widi and you will judge for youisdves whedier tbe observa¬ 
tions 1 have made justify die condusions to whidi I have come. It is a diill eve¬ 
ning, and I So not know how long our eicpedition may last; so I beg that you will 
wear your warmest coats. It is of the first importance that we should be in our 
places before it grows dadc; so with your permission we shall get started at once.” 

We passed along the outer bounds of the Manor House park until we came to a 
where there was a gap in the rads which fenced it Through this we shipped, 
and then in the gathering gloom we followed Holmes until we had reacIM a 
shrubbery which lies nearly opposite to the main door and the drawbridge. Ihe 
latter had not been raised. Holmes crouched down behind the screen of laurds, 
and we all three followed his example. 

”Well, what are we to do now?” asked MacDonald with some gruSness. 

^Possess our souls in patience and make as little noise as possible,” Holines 


answered. 

”What are we here for at all? I really think that you might treat us with more 
frankness.” 

Holmes laughed. ”Watson insists that 1 am the dramatist in real life,” said he. 
”Some touch of the artist wells up within me, and calls insistently for a wdl 
staged performance. Surdy our profession, Mr. Ma^ would be a drab and scndid 
one if we did not sometimes set the scene so as to glorify our results. The blunt 
the brutal tap upon the shoulder-what can one make of such a de¬ 
nouement? But the quick inference, foe subtle trap, foe clever forecast of coming 
events, foe trium{diant vindication of bold focories-are these not foe pride and 
foe justification of our life's work? At foe present moment you thrill with the 
giammir of foc situation and foe anticipation of foe hunt. Where would be that 
thrill if I had been as definite as a timetable? I only afo a little patience, Mr. Mac, 
and ail will be dear to you.” 

“WeD, I hope the pride and justification and foe rest of it will come before we 
all get our death of cold,” said the London detective with comic resignation. 

We all had good reason to join in foe aspiration; for our vigil was a long and 
bi ftfr mv?. Slowly foe shadows darkened over foe long, sombre face of foe dd 
house. A cold, damp red: from foe most chilled us to foe bones and set our teeth 
chattering. There was a single lamp over the gateway and a steady ^obe of light 
in the fotal study. Everything dse was dark and still. 

"How long is this to last?” asked foe inspector finally. “And what is it we are 


watching for?” , .. 

“I have no mom notion foan you how long it is to lafo" Holmes answered with 
some asperity. “If criminals would always schedule their movements Ifte railway 
t raiiWj it would oectBinly be mom convenient for aO of us. As to what it is wc 
Wdl, font's what we are watching fori" 

At he ip<*e foe br^ ydlow light in foe study was obscured by somebo^ 
pi w iue to and ho before it The laurds am<mg whidi we lay were imrnetotdy 
op po «ity foe window and not more foan a hundred feet horn it Presenfly it was 
thrown open wifo a whining of hinges, and we could dimly see foe dark outh neot a 
man's head and shoulders looking out into foe gjoom. For some mmito m peered 
forth in furtive stealfoy fodiion, as one who wishes to be assured that he is ^ 

observed. Then he leaned foiwaid, and in foe intense silenoe we were aware of foe 

soft Imping of agitated water. He seemed to be stirring moat with some- 
riiing w^ he hdd in his hand. Then sikUenly he hauled somefoing m as a 
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fidwnnan lands a fisb-smie large, round object which obscured the light as it was 
dragged dirough the open casement. 

“Nowl” cried Hdmes. “Nowl" 

We were all upon our feet, staggering after him with our stiffened limbs, while 
he ran swiftly across the bridge and rang violently at the bdl. There was the 
racing of bolts from the other side, and the amazed Ames stood in the entrance. 
Holmes brushed him aside without a word and, followed by all of us, rushed into 
the room which had been occupied by the man whom we had been watching. 

The 00 lamp on the table represented the g^ow which we had seen ftotp outside. 
It was now in the hand of Cec0 Barker, who held it towards us as we eiitered. Its 
light shone upon his strong, resolute, clean-shaved face and his mena^ng eyes. 

‘What the dev0 is the meaning of ail this?” he aied. ‘What are you after, 
Bi^how?” \ 

Holmes took a swift glance round, and then pounced upon a sodden bundle 
tied together with cord which lay where it had beoi thrust under the Writing 
table. 

‘This is what we are after, Mr. Barker—this bundle, weighted with a dumb-bell, 
which you have just raised from the bottom of the moat” 

Barker stared at Holmes with amazement in his face. “How in thunder came 
you to know anything about it?” he asked. 

“Simply that I put it there.” 

‘Tfou put it tiierel You!” 

‘Terhaps I should have said ‘replaced it there,’ ” said Holmes. ‘Tou w01 remem¬ 
ber, Inq)ector MacDonald, that I was somewhat struck by the absence of a dumb¬ 
bell. I drew your attention to it; but with the pressure of oBier events you had 
hardly the time to give it the consideration which would have eiubled you to draw 
deductions from it. When water is near and a wei^t is missing it is not a very 
fer-fetched supposition that something has been sunk in the water. The idea was at 
least worth testing; so with tiie help of Ames, who admitted me to the room, 
and the erode of Dr. Watson’s umbrella, I was able last night to &h up and inspect 
this bundle. 

Tt was of tire first importance however, that we should be able to prove who 
placed it Biere. This we accomplished by the very obvious device of announcing 
that the moat would be dried to-morrow, which had, of course, the eff^ that 
whoever had hidden the bundle would most certairdy wiQidraw it the moment 
that darkness erubled him to do so. We have no less ffian four witnesses as to 
who it was who todc advantage of the opportunity, and so, Mr. Barker, I think 
the word lies now with you.” 

Sherlod; Holmes put the sopping bundle upon die table beside the lamp and 
undid the cord whfeh bound it From within be extracted a dumbdiell, which he 
tossed down to ito fdlow in the comer. Next he drew forth a pair of boots, “^eri- 
can, as you perceive,” he remarked, pointing to the toes. Then he laid upon the 
tal^ a long, deadly, sheathed knife. Finally he unravdled a bundle of r^diing, 
omuinsing a comidete set of underclothes, socks, a gray tweed suit, and a short 
ydQow overcoat 

‘The dothes are commonidace,” remarked Holines, “save only the overcoat 
uhidi is full of suggestive touches.” He held it tendedy towards tte li^t ‘‘Here, 
as you perceive, is the inner pocket predonged into die lining in such fatdiion as 
to givb ample space for the truncat^ fowling piece. Hw tdloi's tab is on the 
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Outfitter, Vermissa, U. S. A.’ I have spent an instructive afternoon in 
the rector's library, and have enlarged my knowledge by adding the fact that 
Vetmissa is I flourishing little town at the head of one of iht best known coal and 
iron valleys in the United States. I have some recollection, Mr. Barker, that you 
associated the coal districts with Mr. Douglas's first wife, and it would surely not 
be too far-fetched an inference that the V. V. upon the card by the dead body 
might stand for Vermissa Valley, or that this very valley which sends forth emis¬ 
saries of murder may be that Valley of Fear of which we have heard. So much is 
fairly clear. And now, Mr. Barker, I seem to be standing rather in the way of your 
explanation.’' 

It was a sight to see Cecil Barker's expressive face during this exposition of the 
great detective. Anger, amazement, consternation, and indecision swept over it in 
turn. Finally he took refuge in a somewhat acrid irony. 

''You know such a lot, Mr. Holmes, perhaps you had better tell us some more," 
he sneered. 

"I have no doubt that I could tell you a great deal more, Mr. Barker; but it 
would come with a better grace from you." 

"Oh, you think so, do you? Well, all I can say is that if there's any secret here it is 
not my secret, and 1 am not the man to give it away." 

"Well, if you take that line, Mr. Barker," said the inspector quietly, ‘Sve must 
just keep you in sight until we have the warrant and can hold you." 

"You can do what you damn please about that," said Barker defiantly. 

The proceedings seemed to have come to a definite end so far as he was con¬ 
cerned; for one had only to look at that granite face to realize that no peine forte et 
dure would ever force him to plead against his will. The deadlock was broken, 
however, by a woman's voice. Mrs. Douglas had been standing listening at the half 
opened door, and now she entered the room. 

"You have done enough for now, Cedi," said she. "Whatever comes of it in the 
future, you have done enough.” 

"Enough and more than enough," remarked Sherlock Holmes gravely. "I have 
every sympathy with you, madam, and I should strongly urge you to have some 
confidence in the common sense of our jurisdiction and to take the police volun¬ 
tarily into your complete confidence. It may be that I am myself at fault for not 
following up the hint which you conveyed to me through my friend. Dr. Watson; 
but, at that time I had every reason to bdieve that you were directly concerned in 
the crime. Now I am assured that this is not so. At the same time, there is much 
that is unexplained, and I should strongly recommend that you ask Mr. Douglas 

to tell us his own story." j • 

Mrs. Douglas gave a cry of astonishment at Holmes's words. The detectives and 
1 must have echoed it, when we were aware of a man who seemed to haw emerged 
from the wall, who advanced now from the gloom of the comer in which he had 
appeared. Mrs. Dou|d^ turned, and in an instant her arms were round him. Barker 
had seized his outshetched hand. , . . »» 

"It's best this way, Jack," his wife repeated; “I am sure that it is best 

"Indeed, yes, Mr. Dou^," said Sherlock Holmes, "I am sure that you wffl find 

** ^ man stood blinking at us with the dazed look of one who comes from the 
dark into Ae hgh» It was a remarkable face, bold gray eyes, a strong, *<wt- 
clipp^, grizded moustache, a square, projecting chin, and a humorous month. He 
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todc a good look at os all, and tben to my amazement he advanced to me and 
handed me a bundle of paper. 

“Fve heard of you,” said he in a^ voice which was not quite English and not 
quite American, but was altogether mellow and pleasing. "You are the historian 
of this bunch. Wdl, Dr. Watson, you’ve never had such a story as that pass 
through your hands before, and I’U lay my last dollar on that Tell it your own 
way; but there are the bicts, and you can’t miss the public so long as you have 
diose. I’ve been cooped up two days, and I’ve spent the daylight houn-as much 
daylight as I could get in that rat trap—in putting the thing into word^. You’re 
wdcome to them-you and your public. There’s the story of the Valley lof Fear.” 

"That’s the past, Mr. Douglas,” said Sherlock Holmes quietly. "What we desire 
now is to hear your story of the present” \ 

"You’ll have it, sir,” said Douglas. "May 1 smoke as I talk? Well, tb^ you, 
Mr. Holmes. You’re a smoker yourself, if I remember right, and you’ll guck what 
it is to be sitting for two days with tobacco in your pocket and afraid that the 
smell will give you away.” He leaned against the mantelpiece and sucked at the 
cigar which Holmes had handed him. "I've heard of you, Mr. Holmes. I never 
guessed that I should meet you. But before you are through with that,” he nodded 
at my papers, "you will say I’ve brought you something fresh.” 

Inspector MacDonald had been staring at the newcomer with the greatest 
amazement. "Well, this fairly beats mel” he cried at last. "If you ate Mr. John 
Dougks of Birlstone Manor, Aen whose death have we been investigating for these 
two days, and where in the world have you sprung from now? You seemed to ine to 
come out of the floor like a jack-in-a-box.” 

"Ah, Mr. Mac,” said Holmes, shaking a rqptoving forefinger, "you would not 
read ^t excellent local compilation which described the concealment of King 
Charles. People did not hide in those days without excellent hiding places, and 
the hiding place diat has once been used may be again. I had persuaded myself 
that we should find Mr. Dou^s under this roof.” 

"And how long have you been playing this trick upon us, Mr. Holmes?” said 
the inqrector angrily. "How long have you allowed us to waste ourselves upon a 
search that you knew to be an absurd oaeT” 

"Not one instant; my dear Mr. Mac. Only last night did I form my views of the 
case. As they could not be put to the proof until this evening, 1 invited you and 
youroolleagoe to take a holiday for the day. Pray what more could I do? When 
I found the suit of dotbes in the moat, it at once became apparent to me that the 
body we had found could not have been the body of Mr. John Douglas at all, but 
must be that of the bicyclist from Tunbridge Wdls. No other conclusion was pos* 
sfble. Therefore I had to determine where Mr. John Douglas himself could be, 
and tire balance of probability was that with the connivance of his wife and his 
friend he was concealed in a house which had such conveniences for a fugitive, and 
amiting quieter times when he could make his final escape.” 

"W^ you figured it out about right,” said Douglas approvingly. "I drought I’d 
dodge your British law; for I was not sure how I stood under i^ and also 1 saw 
mychiuice to dirow these hounds once for all off my track. Mind you, from first 
to last I huve done nothing to be ashamed of, and nothing that I would not do 
again; but you’ll fudge drat for yourselves when 1 tdl you my story. Never mind 
watnkig me, InqpMtor: I’m ready to stand pat upon die tmdi. 

"I'm not going to begin at t^ begiiming. ’Ihat’s all diere;” he indicated my 
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bundle of papers, ^and a mighty queer yam you'll find it It all comes down to this: 
That there axe some men that have good cause to hate me and would give their 
last dollar to^know that they had got me. So long as I am alive and they are alive, 
there is no safety in this world for me. They hunted me from Chicago to Cali¬ 
fornia, then they chased me out of America; but when I married and settled down 
in this quiet spot I thought my last years were going to be peaceable. 

••I never explained to my wife how thin^ were. Why should I pull her into it? 
She would never have a quiet moment again; but would always be imagining trou¬ 
ble. I fancy she knew something, for 1 may have dropped a word here or a word 
there; but until yesterday, after you gentlemen had seen her, she never knew tiie 
rights of the matter. She told you all she knew, and so did Barker here; for on the 
night when this thing happen^ there was mighty little time for explanations. She 
knows everything now, and I would have been a wiser man if I had told her sooner. 
But it was a hard question, dear," he took her hand for an instant in his own, "*and 
1 acted for the best. 

"Well, gentlemen, the day before these happenings I was over in Tunbridge 
Wells, and I got a ^impse of a man in the street. It was only a glimpse; but I 
have a quick eye for these things, and I never doubted who it was. It was the worst 
enemy 1 had among them all-one who has been after me like a hungry wolf after 
a caribou all these years. I knew there was trouble coming, and I came home and 
made ready for it. I guessed Fd fight through it all right on my own, my luck was 
a proverb in the States about ' 76 .1 never doubted that it would be with me still. 

"I was on my guard all that next day, and never went out into the park. It's as 
well, or he*d have had the drop on me with that buckshot gun of his before ever I 
could draw on him. After the bridge was up—my mind was always more restful 
when that bridge was up in the evenings—I put the thing clear out of my head. I 
never dreamed of his getting into the house and waiting for me. But when I made 
my round in my dressing gown, as was my habit, 1 had no sooner entered the 
study than I scented danger. I guess when a man has had dangers in his life—and 
I've had more than most in my time—there is a kind of sixth sense that waves the 
red flag. I saw the signal clear enough, and yet I couldn't tell you why. Next instant 
I spotted a boot under the window curtain, and then I saw why plain enough. 

"I'd just the one candle that was in my hand; but there was a go^ light from 
the hall lamp through the open door. I put down the candle and jumped for a 
hammer that I'd left on the mantel. At the same moment he sprang at me. I saw 
the glint of a knife, and I lashed at him vrith the hammer. I got him somewhere; 
for the knife tinkled down on the floor. He dodged roimd the table as quids as m 
eel, and a moment later he'd got his gun from under his coat. I heard him cock it^ 
but I had got hold of it before he could fire. I had it by fte barrd, and we 
wrestled for it all ends up for a minute or more. It was death to the man fliat lost 
his grip. 

"He never lost his grip; but he got it butt downward bxt a moment too long. 
Maybe it was I that pulled the trigger. Maybe we just jolted it off between m. 
Anyhow, he got both barrels in the face, and there I was, staring down at d Uwt 
was left of Ted Baldwin. Vd recognized him in the township, and a^ when he 
sprang for me; but his own mother wouldn’t recognize him as I saw him then. I m 
used to rou^ work; bat I fairly turned sick at the sight of him. 

n was hangmg on the side of the table when Barker came hurrying down, I 
heard my wife coming, and I ran to the door and stopped her. It was no sight for a 
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woman. 1 promised Td come to her soon. I said a word or two to Baxlcer--he tocdc it 
all in at a glanoe--and we waited for the rest to come along. But there was no sign 
ct them. Then we understood that they could hear nothing, and that all that had 
happened was known only to ourselves. 

was at that instant that the idea came to me. I was fairly dazzled by the 
brilliance of it The man's sleeve had slipped up and there was the branded mark 
of the lodge upon his forearm. See here!’* 

The man whom we had known as Douglas turned up his own coat and cuS to 
show a brown triangle within a circle exactly like that which we had seen upon the 
dead man. i 

**It was the sight of that which started me on it. I seemed to see it all clbir at a 
glance. There were his height and hair and figure, about the same as my own. No 
one could swear to his face, poor devill I brought down this suit of clothes, md in 
a quarter of an hour Barker and I had put my dressing gown on him and lay 
as yon found him. We tied all his things into a bundle, and I weighted themi' with 
the only weight I could find and put them through the window. The card he had 
meant to lay upon my body was lying beside his own. 

*My rings were put on his finger; but when it came to the wedding ring,” he 
hdd out his muscular hand, '"you can see for yourselves that I had struck the 
limit I have not moved it since the day I was married, and it would have taken a 
file to get it off. 1 don't know, anyhow, that I should have cared to part with it; but 
if I had wanted to I couldn't So we just had to leave that detail to take cate of 
itself. On the other hand, I brought a bit of plaster down and put it where I am 
wearing one mysdf at this instant. You slippol up there, Mr. Holmes, clever as 
you are; for if you had chanced to take off that plaster you would have found no 
cut underneath it. 

“Wdl, that was the situation. If I could lie low for a while and then get away 
^cie I coidd be joined by my 'widow' we should have a chance at last of living 
in peace for the rest of our lives. These devils would give me no rest so long as I 
was above ground; but if they saw in the papers that Baldwin had got his man, 
there would be an end of all my troubles. I hadn't much time to make it all clear 
to Barker and to my wife; but they understood enough to be able to help me. I 
knew all about this hiding place, so did Ames; but it never entered his head to 
connect it with the matter. I retired into it, and it was up to Barker to do the rest. 

^ guess you can fill in for yourselves w^t he did. He opened the window and 
made the mark on the sill to give an idea of how the murderer escaped. It was a 
tall orda, that; but as the bridge was up there was-no other way. Then, when 
arerything was fixed, he rang the bdl for all he was worth. What ^ppened after¬ 
ward you know. And so, gentlemen, you can do what you please; but I've told you 
the troth and the whole truth, so hdp me God! What I ask you now is how do I 
stand by the English law?” 

There was a silenoe which was broken by Sherlock Holmes. 

The Enghih law is in the main a just law. You will get no worse than your 
deserto from that, Mr. Douglas, But I would ask you how did this man know that 
you lived hcre^ or how to get into your house, or where to bide to get you?” 

1 know nothing of this.” 

H^mss's face was very white and grave. The story is not over yet, I fear,” 
said be. Ton may find worse darters than the Ens^h law, or even than your 
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enemies fioni America. I see trouble before you, Mr. Douglas. Youll take my ad* 
vice and still be on your guard." 

And now, lay long-suffering readers, I will ask you to come away with me for a 
time^ f^ from the Sussex Manor House of Birlstone, and far also from the year of 
grace in which we made our eventful journey which ended with the strange story 
of the man who had been known as John Dougjas. 1 wish you to journey back some 
twenty yean in time, and westward some thousands of miles in space, that I may 
lay before you a singular and terrible narrative—so singular and so terrible that 
you may find it hard to believe that even as I tell it, even so did it occur. 

Do not think that I intrude one story before another is finished. As you read 
on you will find that this is not so. And when I have detailed those distant events 
and you have solved this mystery of the past, we shall meet once more in those 
rooms on Baker Street, where this, like $0 many other wonderful happenings, will 
find its end. 


Part 2 

THE SCOWRERS 


Chapter 1 
THE MAN 

It was the fourth of February in the year 1875. It had been a severe winter, and the 
snow lay deep in the gorges of the Gilmerton Mountains. The steam ploughs had, 
however, kept the railroad open, and the evening train which connects the long 
line of coal-mining and iron-worUng settlements was slowly groaning its way up the 
steep gradients which lead from Stagville on the plain to Vermissa, the central 
township which lies at the head of Vermissa Valley. From this point the track 
sweeps downward to Bartons Crossing, Hdmdale, and the purely agricultural 
county of Merton. It was a single track railroad; but at every siding-and they 
were numerous—long lines of trucks piled with coal and iron ore told of the hidden 
wealth which had brought a rude population and a bustling life to this most deso¬ 
late comer of the United States of America. 

For desolate it was! Little could tiie first pioneer who had travereed it have ever 
imagined riiat the fairest prairies and the most lush water pastures were valueless 
compared to this gloomy land of black crag and tangled forest. Above the dark 
and often scarcely penetrable woods upon their flanks, the high, bare crowns of 
the mountains, white snow, and jagged rock towered upon each flank, leaving a 
long, winding, tortuous valley in the centre. Up this the little train was slowly 
crawling. 

The oil lamps had just been lit in the leading passenger car, a long, bare carriage 
in which some twenty or thirty people were seated. The greater number of these 
were workmen returning from their day’s toil in the lower part of the valley. At 
least a doxen, by their grimed faces and the safety lanterns which they carried. 
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proclaimed themselves minexs. These sat smoking in a gzoup and conversed in low 
voices, glancing occasionally at two men on the opposite side of the car, whose 
uniforms and badges show^ them to be policemen. 

Several women of the labouring class and one or two travellers who might have 
been small local storekeepers made up the rest of the company, with the ex¬ 
ception of one young man in a comer by himself. It is with this man that we are 
concerned. Take a good look at him; for he is worth it. 

He is a fresh-complexioned, middle-sized young man, not far, one would guess, 
from his thirtieth year. He has large, shrewd, humorous gray eyes which twinkle 
inquiringly from time to time as he looks round through his spectacle at the 
people about him. It is easy to see that he is of a sociable and possibly simple 
disposition, anxious to be friendly to all men. Anyone could pick him at\ once as 
gregarious in his habits and communicative in his nature, with a quick w^t and a 
ready smile. And yet the man who studied him more closely might di$cem a 
certain firmness of jaw and grim tightness about the lips which would wa^ him 
that there were depths beyond, and that this pleasant, brown-haired young Irish¬ 
man might conceivably leave his mark for good or evil upon any society to which 
he was introduced. 

Having made one or two tentative remarks to the nearest miner, and receiving 
only short, gruff replies, the traveller resigned himself to uncongenial silence, star¬ 
ing moodily out of the window at the fading landscape. 

It was not a cheering prospect. Through the growing gloom there pulsed the 
ted glow of the furnaces on the sides of the hills. Great heaps of slag and dumps 
of cinders loomed up on each side, with the high shafts of the collieries towering 
above them. Huddl^ groups of mean, wooden houses, the windows of which were 
beginning to outline themselves in light, were scattered here and there along the 
line, and the frequent halting places w^e crowded with their swarthy inhabitants. 

llie iron and coal valleys of the Vermissa district were no resorts for the leisured 
or the cultured. Everywhere there were stem signs of the crudest battle of life, 
the rude work to be done, and the rude, strong workers who did it. 

The young traveller gazed out into this dismal country with a face of minted 
repulsion and interest, which showed that the scene was new to him. At intervals 
he drew from his pocket a bulky letter to which he referred, and on the margins 
of which he scribbled some notes. Once from the back of his waist he produced 
something which one would hardly have expected to find in the possession of so 
mild-mannered a man. It was a navy revolver of the largest size. As he turned it 
slantwise to the light, the glint upon the rims of the copper shells within tiie 
drum showed that it was fully loaded. He quickly xtotored it to his secret podcet, 
but not befcBe it had been observed by a worktog man who had seated himself 
upon the adjoining bench. 

^Hullo, matel'' said he. Tou seem heeled and ready." 

The young man smiled with an air of embarrassment. 

"Yes," said he, "we need them sometimes in the place I come from." 

"And where may that be?" 

"I'm last from Chicago." 

"A stranger in these parts?" 

"Yes." 

"You may find you need it here," said the workman. 

"Ahi is t^t so?" The young man seemed interested. 
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* 71 ave you heatd nothing of doings hereabouts?*' 

^'Nothing out of the way." 

“Why, I Siought the country was full of it. You'll hear quick enough. What 
made you come here?" 

“I heard there was always work for a willing man." 

“Are you a member of the union?" 

“Sure." 

“Then you'll get your job, 1 guess. Have you any friends?” 

“Not yet; but 1 have the means of making them.” 

“How's that, then?" 

“I am one of the Eminent Order of Freemen. There's no town without a lodge, 
and where there is a lodge I’ll find my friends.” 

The remark had a singular effect upon his companion. He glanced round sus¬ 
piciously at the others in the car. The miners were still whispering among them¬ 
selves. The two police officers were dozing. He came across, seated himself clqse 
to the young traveller, and held out his hand. 

“Put it there,” he said. 

A hand-grip passed between the two. 

“I see you speak the truth," said the workman. “But it's well to make certain.” 
He raised his right hand to his right eyebrow. The traveller at once raised his 
left hand to his left eyebrow. 

“Dark nights are unpleasant,” said the workman. 

“Yes, for strangers to travel," the other answered. 

“That's good enough. I'm Brother Scanlan, Lodge 341, Vermissa Valley. Glad 
to see you in these parts." 

“Thank you. I'm Brother John McMurdo, Lodge 29, Chicago. Bodymaster J. H. 
Scott. But I am in luck to meet a brother so early." 

“Well, there are plenty of us about. You won’t find the order more flourishing 
anywhere in the States than right here in Vermissa Valley. But we could do with 
some lads like you. I can’t understand a spry man of the union finding no work to 
do in Chicago.” 

“1 found plenty of work to do,” said McMurdo. 

“Then why did you leave?” 

McMurdo nodded towards the policemen and smiled. “I gue.ss those chaps would 
be glad to know," he said. 

Scanlan groaned sympathetically, “In trouble?” he asked in a whisper. 

“Deep." 

“A penitentiary job?” 

“And the rest." 

“Not a kaiing!" 

“It's early days to talk of such things," said McMurdo with the air of a man 
who had been surprised into saying more than he intended. “I've my own good 
reasons for leaving Chicago, and let that be enough for you. Who are you that 
you should take it on yourself to ask such things?" His gray eyes gleamed with 
sudden and dangerous anger from behind his glasses. 

“All right, mate, no offense meant. The boys will think none the wone of you, 
whatever you may have done. Where arc you bound for now?” 

“Vermissa" 

“That's the third halt down the line. Where arc you staying?" 
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M^urdo took out an envdope and hdd it close to t}ie murky oil lamp, ^ere 
is die address-Jacob Shatter, Sheridan Street. If s a boarding house that ms recom¬ 
mended by a man I knew in Chicago.** 

‘‘Well, I don't know it; but Vermissa is out of my beat. I live at Hobson's Patch, 
and that's here where we are drawing up. But, say, there's one bit of advice 1*11 
give you before we part: If you’re in trouble in Vermissa, go straight to the Union 
House and see Bom McGinty. He is the Bodymaster of Vermissa Lodge, and 
nothing can happen in these parts unless Black Jack McGinty wants it. So long, 
matel Maybe we'll meet in lodge one of these evenings. But mind my words; If 
you are in trouble, go to Boss McGinty.** i 

Scanlan descended, and McMurdo was left once again to his thougjitsl Night 
had now Men, and the flames of the frequent furnaces were roaring and leaping 
in the darkness. Against their lurid background dark figures were bendii^ and 
straining, twisting and turning, with the motion of winch or of windlass, to the 
rhythm of an eternal clank and roar. \ 

“1 guess hell must look something like that," said a voice. ' 

McMurdo turned and saw that one of the policemen had shifted in his seat 
and was staring out into the fiery waste. 

‘Tor that matter,** said the other policeman, "I allow that hell must be some¬ 
thing like that. If there are worse devils down yonder than some we could name, 
it's more than I'd expect. I guess you are new to this part, young man?" 

‘Well, what if I am?" McMurdo answered in a surly voice. 

"Just this, mister, that I should advise you to be careful in choosing your firiends. 
I don't think I'd begin with Mike Scanlan or his gang if I were you." 

"What the hdl is it to you who are my friends?" roared McMurdo in a voice 
which brought every head in the carriage round to witness the altercation. "Did 
I ask you for your advice, or did you think me such a sucker that I couldn't move 
without it? You speak when you are spoken to, and by the Lord you'd have to 
wait a long time if it was mel" He thrust out his face and grinned at the patrolmen 
like a snarling dog. 

The two policemen, heavy, good-natured men, were taken aback by the extraor¬ 
dinary vehemence with which their friendly advances had been rejected. 

"No offense, stranger," said one. "It was a warning for your own good, seeing 
that you are, by your own showing, new to the place." 

"I'm new to the place; but I'm not new to you and your kind!" cried McMurdo 
in cold fury. "I guess you’re the same in aQ places, shoving your advk:e in when 
nobody asb for it." 

we'll see more of you before very long," said one of the patrolmen with 
8 grin. ‘You're a real hand-picked one, if I am a judge.*" 

"I was thinking the same," remark^ the other. "I guess we may meet again." 

*Tm not afraid of you, and don’t you think iti" cried McMurdo. "My name's 
Jack McMutdo-see? If you want me, you'll find me at Jacob Shafter's on Sheridan 
Street, Vermissa; so I'm not hiding from you, am I? Day or night I dare to look 
the like of you in the faoe-don't rnsdoe any mistake about thatl" 

There was a murmur of sympathy and admiration from the miners at the daunt¬ 
less demeanour of the newcomer, while the two pdicemen shrugged their shoulders 
and renewed a conversation between themselves. 

A lew minutes later the train ran into the ill-lit station, and there was a general 
deasfrlg; for Vermissa was by for the largest town on die line. McMurdo pidced op 
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his leather gripsack and was about to start off into tibe darkness^ when one of the 
miners accost^ him. 

**By Gar» mate! you know how to speak to the cops,'" he said in a voice of awe. 
'*It was giand^'to hear you. Let me carry your grip and show you the toad. Fm 
passing Shafter’s on the way to my own shack." 

There was a chorus of friendly "Good-nights" from the other miners as they 
passed from tiie platform. Before ever he had set foot in it, McMurdo the turbulent 
bad become a character in Veimissa. 

The country had been a place of terror; but the town was in its way even more 
depressing. Down that long valley there was at least a certain gloomy grandeur in 
the huge fires and the clouds of drifting smoke, while the strength and industry of 
man found fitting monuments in the hills which he had spilled by the side of his 
monstrous excavations. But the town showed a dead level of mean ugliness and 
squalor. The broad street was churned up by the traffic into a horrible rutted paste 
of muddy snow. The sidewalks were narrow and uneven. The numerous gas-lamps 
served only to show more clearly a long line of wooden houses, each with its 
veranda facing the street, unkempt and dirty. 

As they approached the centre of the town the scene was brightened by a row 
of well-lit stores, and even more by a cluster of saloons and gaming houses, in 
which the miners spent their hard-earned but generous wages. 

"That’s the Union House," said the guide, pointing to one saloon which rose 
almost to the dignity of being a hotel. "Jack McGinty is the boss there." 

"What sort of a man is he?" McMurdo asked. 

"What! have you never heard of the boss?" 

"How could 1 have heard of him when you know that I am a stranger in these 
parts?” 

"Wdl, 1 thought his name was known clear across the country. It’s been in the 
papers often enough." 

"What for?" 

"Well," the miner lowered his voice-"over the affairs." 

"What affairs?” 

"Good Lord, mister! you are queer, if I must say it without offense. There’s 
only one set of affairs that you’ll hear of in these parts, and that’s the affairs of the 
Scowrers." 

"Why, I seem to have read of the Scowrers in Chicago. A gang of murderers, are 
they not?" 

"Hush, on your life!" cried the miner, standing still in alarm, and gazing in 
amazement at his companion. "Man, you won’t live long in these parts if you speak 
in the open street like that. Many a man has had the life beaten out of him for 
less." 

"Well, I know nothing about them. It's only what I have read." 

"And I'm not saying that you have not read the truth." 'The man looked nervously 
round him as he spoke, peering into the shadows as if he feared to see some 
lurking danger. "If killing is murder, then God knows there is murder and to 
spare. But don't you dare to breathe the name of Jack M^inty in connection with 
it, stranger; for every whisper goes back to him, and he is not one that is likely to 
let it pass. Now, that's the house you’re after, that one standing back frcm the 
street. You'll find old Jacob Shatter that runs it as honest a man as lives in this 
township." 
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**1 Diank you,’’ said McMuido» and diaking hands with his new acquaintance he 
plodded, gripsack in hand, up the path which led to the dwelling house, at the 
door of which he gave a resounding knock. 

It was opened at once by someone very different from what he had expected. It 
was a woman, young and singularly beautiful. She was of the German type, blonde 
and fair-haired, with the piquant contrast of a pair of beautiful dark eyes with 
which she surveyed the stranger with surprise and a pleasing embarrassment which 
brought a wave of colour over her pale face. Framed in the bright light of the 
open doorway, it seemed to McMu^o that he had never seen a more beautiful 
picture; the more attractive for its contrast with the sordid and gloomy surround¬ 
ings. A lovely violet growing upon one of those black slag-heaps of the min« would 
not have seemed more surprising. So entranced was he that he stood staring Without 
a word, and it was^ she who broke the silence. \ 

thought it was father,” said she with a pleasing little touch of a Overman 
accent. "Did you come to see him? He is down town. I expect him back every 
minute.” 

McMurdo continued to gaze at her in open admiration until her eyes dropped in 
confusion before this masterful visitor. 

"No, miss,” he said at last, "Fm in no hurry to see him. But your house was 
recommended to me for board. 1 thought it might suit me—and now I know it will ” 

"You are quick to make up your mind,” said she with a smile. 

"Anyone but a blind man could do as much,” the other answered. 

She laughed at the compliment. "Come right in, sir,” she said. "Fm Miss Ettie 
Shafter, Mr. Shafter’s daughter. My mother’s dead, and I run the house. You can 
sit down by the stove in the front room until father comes along— Ah, here he 
isl So you can fix things with him right away.” 

A heavy, elderly man came plodding up the path. In a few words McMurdo 
explained his business. A man of the name of Murphy had given him the address 
in Chicago. He in turn had had it from someone else. Old Shafter was quite ready. 
The stranger made no bones about terms, agreed at once to every condition, and 
was apparently fairly flush of money. For seven dollan a week paid in advance he 
was to have board and lodging. 

So it was that McMurdo, the self-confessed fugitive from justice, took up his 
abode under the roof of the Shafters, the first step which was to lead to so long 
and dark a train of events, ending in a for distant land. 


Chapter 2 

THE BODYMASTER 

McMurdo was a man who made his mark quickly. Wherever he was the folk around 
soon knew it. Wi&in a week he had become irately the most important person 
at Shafter’s. Thoe were ten or a dozen boarders fbere; but they were honest fore¬ 
men or commcmidace clerb from the stores, of a very different calibre from the 
young Irishman. Of an evening when they gafooed tog^er his joke was always the 
madtot, his conversation the brightest, and his song ^ best. He was a bom boon 
companion, with a magnetism whidi drew good humour from all around him. 

And yet he showed again and again, as be bad shown in the railway carriage, 
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a capacity for suddcii» fierce anger, which compelled the respect and a^en the 
fear of those who met him. For the law, too, and all who were connected with it, 
he exhibited a^itter contempt which delighted some and alanned otheis of his 
fellow boarders. 

From the first he made it evident, by his open admiration, that the daughter 
of the house had won his heart from the instant that he had set eyes upon her 
beauty and her grace. He was no backward suitor. On the second day he told her 
that he loved her, and from then onward he repeated the same story wifo an 
absolute disregard of what she might say to discourage him. 

**Someone else?** he would cry. "*Well, the worse luck for someone dsel Let him 
look out for himsdfl Am I to lose my life*s chance and all my heart*s desire for 
someone dse? You can keep on saying no, Ettie: the day will come when you will 
say yes, and I'm young enough to wait" 

He was a dangerous suitor, with his glib Irish tongue, and his pretty, coaxing 
ways. There was about him also that glamour of experience and of mystery which 
attracts a woman's interest, and finally her love. He could talk of the sweet valleyi 
of County Monaghan from which he came, of the lovely, distant island, the low 
hills and green meadows of which seemed the more beautiful when imagination 
viewed them from this place of grime and snow. 

Then he was versed in the life of the cities of the North, of Detroit, and the 
lumber camps of Michigan, and finally of Chicago, where he had worked in a 
planing mill. And afterwards came the hint of romance, the feeling that strange 
things had happened to him in that great city, so strange and so intimate that they 
might not be spoken of. He spoke wistfully of a sudden leaving, a breaking of 
old tics, a flight into a strange world, ending in this dreary valley, and Ettie 
listened, her dark eyes gleaming with pity and with sympathy—those two qualities 
which may turn so rapidly and so naturally to love. 

McMurdo had obtained a temporary job as bookkeeper; for he was a wdl 
educated man. This kept him out most of the day, and he had not found occasion 
yet to report himself to the head of the lodge of the Eminent Order of Freemen. 
He was reminded of his omission, however, by a visit one evening from Mike 
Scanlan, the fellow member whom he had met in the train. Scanlan, the small, 
sharp-faced, nervous, black-eyed man, seemed glad to see him once more. After a 
glass or two of whisl^ he broached the object of his visit. 

"Say, McMurdo," said he, “I remembered your address, so I made bold to call. 
I'm surprised that you've not reported to the Bodymastcr. Why haven't you seen 
Boss McCinty yet?” 

"Well, I had to find a job. I have been busy." 

"You must find time for him if you have none for anything else. Good Lord, 
man! you're a fool not to have been down to the Union House and registered 
your name the first morning after you came here! If you run against him—well, 
you mustn't, that's all!" 

McMurdo Ishowed mild surprise. "I've been a member of the lodge for over two 
years, Scanlan, but I never heard that duties were so pressing as all that.” 

"Maybe not in Chicago." 

"Well, it's the same society here." 

“Is it?" 

Scanlan looked at him long and fixedly. There was something sinister in his eyes. 
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“Isn't it?" 

“You’ll tdl me that in a month’s time. I hear you had a talk with die patndmen 
after I left the train.” 

"How did you know that?” 

“Oh, it got about—things do get about for good and for bad in this district.” 

“Well, yes. 1 told the hounds what I thought of them.” 

“By the Lord, you’ll be a man after McGinty’s hearti” 

"\^at, does he hate the police too?” 

Scanlan burst out laughing. “You go and see him, my lad,” said he as he toed; 
his leave. “It’s not the police but you that he’ll hate if you don’tl Noaf, take a 
friend's advice and go at oncel” 

It chanced that on the same evening McMurdo had another more iressing 
interview which urged him in the same direction. It may have been that bn atten¬ 
tions to Ettie had been more evident than before, or that they had griidually 
obtruded diemsdves into the slow mind of his good German host; but, whatem the 
cans^ the boardinghouse keeper beckoned the young man into his private room 
and started on the subject without any circumlocution. 

“It scans to me, mister,” said he, “that you are gettin’ set on my Ettie. Ain't 
that so, or am I wrong?” 

“Yes, tint is so,” the young man answered. 

“Ve^ 1 vant to tdl you right now that it ain’t no manner of use. There’s some¬ 
one slipped in afore you.” 

“She told me so.” 

“Vdl, you can lay that she told you truth. But did she tdl you who it vas?” 

“No, I asked her; but she wouldn’t tdl.” 

“I ^e say not, the leede baggagel Perhaps she did not vish to frighten you 
avay.” 

’Tiightenl” McMurdo was on fire in a moment. 

“Ah, yes, my friendl You need not be ashamed to be frightened of him. It is 
Teddy Baldwin.” 

“And who the devil is he?” 

“He is a boss of Scowrecs.” 

’^Soowietsl I’ve heard of them before. It’s Scowrers here and Scowrers there, and 
always in a whisper! What are yon all afraid of? Who ate the Scowrers?” 

The be. Jing-house keqper instinctivdy sank his voke, as everyone did who 
talked about that terrible society. 'The Scowrers,” said he, “ate the Eminent Order 
of Fteemenr 

’The young man stared. “Why, I am a member of that order mysdf.” 

“Youl 1 vould never have h^ you in my house if I had known it—not if you 
vese to piQ' me a hundred dollar a vedc.” 

“Wh^s wrong witih the order? It’s for charity and good fcflowship. The rules 
say so.” 

“Maybe in sane places. Not betel” 

“What is it here?” 

“It’s a murder sodely, duYs vat it is.” 

McMurdo laughed incredulousiy. “How can yon prove tha&” he asked. 

“Prove iti Am there not fifty murders to prove it? Vat about Milman and Van 
Snest, and the Ni^olson fim%, and old Mr. Hyam, mid Utde BQly James, and 
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the others? Prove itl Is there a man or a voman in this valley vat does not know it?^' 

**860 herer said McMurdo earnestly. ^1 want you to take back what you’ve said, 
or dse make ^ good. One or the other you must do before I quit this room. Put 
yourself in my place. Here am I, a stranger in the town. I belong to a society that 
1 know only as an innocent one. You’ll find it through the length and breadth of 
the States; but alwa3rs as an innocent one. Now, when 1 am counting upon joining 
it here, you tell me that it is the same as a murder society called the Scowrers. I 
guess you owe me cither an apology or else an explanation, Mr. Shafter.” 

“I can but tell you vat the whole vorld knows, mister. The bosses of the one 
are the bosses of the other. If you offend the one, it is the other vat vill strike you. 
We have proved it too often.” 

"That’s just gossip-I want proofl” said McMurdo. 

"If you live here long you vill get your proof. But I forget that you are yourself 
one of them. You vill soon be as bad as the rest. But you vill find other lodgings, 
mister. I cannot have you here. Is it not bad enough that one of these people come 
courting my Ettie, and that 1 dare not turn him down, but that I should have 
another for my boarder? Yes, indeed, you shall not sleep here after to-night!” 

McMurdo found himself under sentence of banishment both from his com¬ 
fortable quarters and from the girl whom he loved. He found her alone in the 
sitting-room that same evening, and he poured his troubles into her ear. 

"Sure, your father is after giving me notice,” he said. “It’s little I would care 
if it was just my room, but indeed, Ettie, though it’s only a week that I’ve known 
you, you are the very breath of life to me, and 1 can’t live without you!" 

"Oh, hush, Mr. McMurdo, don’t speak so!” said the girl. “I have told you, have 
I not, that you are too late? There is another, and if I have not promised to marry 
him at once, at least I can promise no one else.” 

"Suppose I had been first, Ettie, would 1 have had a chance?” 

The girl sank her face into her hands. "1 wish to heaven that you had been 
first!” she sobbed. 

McMurdo was down on his knees before her in an instant. "For God’s sake, 
Ettie, let it stand at that!” he cried. "Will you ruin your life and my own for the 
sake of this promise? Follow your heart, acushlal ’Tis a safer guide than any promise 
before you knew what it was that you were saying.” 

He had seized Ettie’s white hand between his own strong brown ones. 

"Say that you will be mine, and we will face it out together!” 

"Not here?” 

"Yes, here.” 

"No, no. Jack!” His arms were round her now. "It could not be here. Could you 
take me away?” 

A struggle passed for a moment over McMurdo’s face; but it ended by setting 
like granite. "No, here,” he said. "I’ll hold you against the world, Ettie, right here 
where we are!” 

“Why should we not leave together?” 

"No, Ettie, I can’t leave here,” 

"But why?” 

"I’d never hold my head up again if I felt that 1 had been driven out. Besides, 
what is there to be afraid of? Arc we not free folks in a free country? If you love 
me, and I you, who will dare to come between?” 
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^ou don't know, Jack. You've been here too short a time. You don't know 
this Baldwin. You don't know McGinty and his Scowters." 

*? 4 o, I don't know them, and I don't fear them, and I don't bdieve in theml** 
said McMurdo. Tve lived among rough men, my darling, and instead of fearing 
them it has always ended diat they have feared me--«lways, Ettie. Ifs mad on the 
hioe of iti If these men, as your father says, have done crime after crime in the 
valley, and if everyone knows them by name, how comes it that none are brought 
to justice? You answer me that, Ettiel" 

"Because no witness dares to appear against them. He would not live ajmonth 
if he did. Also because they have always their own men to swear that the Accused 
one was far from the scene of the crime. But surdy. Jack, you must have ^d all 
this. I had understood that eveiy paper in the Unit^ States was writing ab^t it." 

"Well, I have read something, it is true; but I had thought it was a story. Nlaybe 
these men have some reason in what they do. Maybe they are wronged and\have 
no other way to help themsdves." \ 

"Oh, Jack, don't let me hear you speak so! That is how he speaks—the other one!" 

"Baldwin-he speaks like that, docs he?" 

"And that is why I loathe him so. Oh, Jack, now I can tdl you the truth. 1 loathe 
him with all my heart; but I fdir him also. I fear him for myself; but above all 1 
fear him for father. I know that some great sorrow would come upon us if I dared 
to say what I really felt. That is why I Have put him ofi with half-promises. It was 
in r^ truth our only hope. But if you would fly with me. Jack, we could take 
father with us and live forever far from the power of these wicked men," 

Again there was the struggle upon McMurdo's face, and again it set like granite. 
"No harm shaU come to you, Ettie—nor to your father either. As to wicked men, 
I expect you may find that I am as bad as the worst of them before we're through " 

"No, no. Jack! I would trust you anywhere." 

McMurdo laughed bitterly. "Good Lord! how little you know of me! Your 
innocent soul, my darling, could not even guess what is passing in mine. But, 
hullo, who's the visitor?” 

The door had opened suddenly, and a young fdlow came swaggering in with 
the air of one who is the master. He was a handsome, dashing young man of 
about the same age and build as McMurdo himself. Under his broad-brimmed 
bladk felt hat, which he had not troubled to remove, a handsome face with fierce, 
domineering eyes and a curved hawk-bill of a nose looked savagely at the pair who 
sat by the stove. 

Ettie had jumped to her feet full of confusion and alarm. "I'm glad to see you, 
Mr. Baldwin," said she. "You're earlier than I had thought. Come and sit down." 

Baldwin stood with his hands on his hips looking at McMurdo. "Who is this?" 
he asked curdy. 

"It's a friend of mine, Mr. Baldwin, a new boarder here. Mr. McMurdo, may I 
introduce you to Mr. Baldwin?" 

The young men nodded in surly fashion to each other. 

"Maybe Miss Ettie has told you how it is with us?" said Baldwin. 

"I didn't understand that there was any rdation between you " 

"Didn't you? Well, you can understand it now. You can take it from me that 
this young lady is mine, and you'll find it a very fine evening for a walk " 

"Thank you, 1 am in no humour for a walk " 
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**Areii^t you?” Tho man’s savage eyes were blazing with anger. ”Maybe you are 
in a humour for a fight, Mr. Boarder!” 

“That I an^^! cried McMurdo, springing to his feet. "You never said a more 
welcome word.” 

“For God's sake. Jack! Oh, for God's sake!” cried poor, distracted Etdc. “Oh, 
Jack, Jack, he will hurt you!” 

“Oh, it's Jack, is it?” said Baldwin with an oath. “You've come to that already, 
have you?” 

“Oh, Ted, be reasonable—be kind! For my sake, Ted, if ever you loved me, be 
big-'hearted and forgiving!” 

“I think, Ettie, that if you were to leave us alone we could get this thing settled,” 
said McMurdo quietly. “Or maybe, Mr. Baldwin, you will take a turn down the 
street with me. It's a fine evening, and there's some open ground beyond the 
next block.” 

“I'll get even with you without needing to dirty my hands,” said his enemy. 
‘Tou'll wish you had never set foot in this house before I am through with you!”- 

“No time like the present,” cried McMurdo. 

“I'll choose my own time, mister. You can leave the time to me. See here!” He 
suddenly rolled up his sleeve and showed upon his forearm a peculiar sign which 
appeared to have been branded there. It was a circle with a triangle within it. 
“D'you know what that means?” 

“I neither know nor care!” 

“Well, you will know. I'll promise you that. You won't be much older, either. 
Perhaps Miss Ettie can tell you something about it. As to you, Ettie, you'll come 
back to me on your knees—d'ye hear, girl?—on your knees—and then I'll tell you 
what your punishment may be. You've sowed—and by the Lord, I'll see that you 
reap!” He glanced at them both in fury. Then he turned upon his heel, and an 
instant later the outer door had banged behind him. 

For a few moments McMurdo and the girl stood in silence. Then she threw 
her arms around him. 

“Oh, Jack, how brave you were! But it is no use, you must fly! To-night—Jack- 
to-night! It's your only hope. He will have your life. I read it in his horrible eyes. 
What chance have you against a dozen of them, with Boss McGinty and all the 
power of the lodge behind them?” 

McMurdo disengaged her hands, kissed her, and gently pushed her back into a 
chair. “There, acushla, there! Don't be disturbed or fear for me. I'm a Freeman 
myself. I'm after telling your father about it. Maybe I am no better than the others; 
so don't make a saint of me. Perhaps you hate me too, now that I've told you as 
much?” 

“Hate you. Jack? While life lasts I could never do that! I've heard that there is 
no harm in ^ing a Freeman anywhere but here; so why should I think the worse 
of you for that? But if you are a Freeman, Jack, why should you not go down 
and make a friend of Boss McGinty? Oh, hurry, Jack, hurry! Get your word in first, 
or the hounds will be on your trail.” 

“I was thmkin g the same thing,” said McMurdo. “I'll go right now and fix it. 
You can tell your father that I'll sleep here to-night and find some other quarters 
in the morning.” 

The bar of McGinty's saloon was crowded as usual; for it was the favourite 
loafing place of all the rougher elements of the town. The man was popular, fw he 
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had a loug^ jovial dispositioii which fonned a mask, covering a great deal which 
by behind it But apart from this popuhrity, the fear in which he was hdd through¬ 
out the township, and indeed down the whole thirty miles of the valley and past 
the mountains on each side of it, was enough in itsdf to fill his bar; for none 
could afford to neglect his good will. 

Besides tiliose secret powers which it was universally believed that he exercised 
in so pitiless a fashion, he was a high public offidal, a municipal councillor, and a 
commissioner of toads, elected to the office through the votes of the ruffians 
who in turn expected to receive favours at his hands. Assessments and t^xes were 
enormous; the public works were notoriously neglected, the accounts wefe slurred 
over by bribed auditon, and the decent dtizen was terrorized into payiik public 
bbckmail, and holding his tongue lest some worse thing befall him. \ 

Thus it was that, year by year. Boss McGinty^s dbmond pins becaine more 
obtrusive, his gold chains more weighty across a more gorgeous vest, and his saloon 
stretched farther and farther, until it threatened to absorb one whole side\of the 
Market Square. 

McMurdo pushed open the swinging door of the saloon and made his way amid 
the crowd of men within, through an atmosphere blurred with tobacco smoke and 
heavy with the smell of spirits. The pbce was brillbntly lighted, and the huge, 
heavily gilt minors upon every wall reflected and multiplied the garish illumina¬ 
tion. There were several bartenders in their shirt sleeves, hard at work mixing 
drinb for the loungers who fringed the broad, brass-trimmed counter. 

At the far end, with his body resting upon the bar and a cigar stuck at an acute 
angle from the comer of his mouth, stood a tall, strong, heavily built man who 
could be nonq other than the famous McGinty himself. He was a black-maned 
giant, bearded to the cheek-bones, and with a shock of raven hair which fell to 
his collar. His complexion was as swarthy as that of an Italian, and his eyes were 
of a stange dead black, which, combined with a slight squint, gave them a particu¬ 
larly sinister appearance. 

All else in Ae man—his noble proportions, his fine features, and his frank bear¬ 
ing-fitted in with that jovial, man-to-man manner which he affected. Here, one 
would say, is a bluff, honest fellow, whose heart would be sound however rude 
his outspoken words might seem. It was only when those dead, dark eyes, deep 
and remorseless, were turned upon a man that he shrank within himself, feeling 
that he was face to face with an infinite possibility of latent evil, with a strength 
and courage and cunning behind it which made it a thousand times more deadly. 

Having had a good look at his man, McMurdo dbowed his way forward with 
his usual careless audacity, and pushed himself through the little group of courtiers 
who were fawning upon the powerful boss, laughing uproariously at the smallest 
of his jokes. The young stranger's bold gray eyes looked back fearlessly through 
their glasses at the deadly black ones which turned sharply upon him. 

^dl, young man, I can't call your face to mind." 

"I'm new here, Mr. McGinty." 

"You are not so new that you can't give a gentleman his proper title." 

"He's Councillor McGinty, young man," said a voice from the group. 

"I'm sorry, Councillor. I'm strange to the ways of the place. But I was advised 
to see you." 

"W(^, you see me. This is all there is. What d'you think of me?" 
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*Wdl, it’s early days. If your heart is as big as your body, and your soul as fine 
as your bice, then Fd adc for nothing better,” said McMurdo. 

“By Garl yen've got an Irish tongue in your head anyhow,” cried tiie saloon¬ 
keeper, not quite certain whether to humour this audacious visitor or to stand upon 
his dignity. 

“So you are good enough to pass my appearance?” 

“Sure,” said McMurdo. 

“And you were told to see me?” 

"I was.” 

“And who told you?” 

“Brother Scanlan of Lodge 341, Vermissa. I drink your health. Councillor, and 
to our better acquaintance.” He raised a glass with which he had been served to 
his lips and devated his little finger as he drank it. 

McGinty, who had been watching him narrowly, raised his thick blade eyebrows. 
“Oh, it’s like that, is it?” said he. “I'll have to look a bit closer into diis. Mister-—” 

“McMurdo.” 

“A bit doser, Mr. McMurdo; for we don't take folk on trust in these parts, nor 
believe all we’re told neither. Come in here for a moment, behind the bar.” 

'There was a small room there, lined with barrds. McGinty carefully dosed Uie 
door, and then seated himself on one of them, biting though^lly on his cigar and 
surveying his companion with those disquieting eyes. For a couple of minutes he sat 
in complete silence. McMurdo bore the inspection cheerfully, one hand in his coat 
pocket, the other twisting bis brown moustache. Suddenly McGinty stooped and 
produced a wicked-looking revolver. 

“See here, my joker,” said he, “if I thought you were playing any game on us, 
it would be short work for you.” 

“This is a strange welcome,” McMurdo answered with some dignity, “for die 
Bodymaster of a lodge of Freemen to give to a stranger brother.” 

“Ay, but it’s just that same that you have to prove,” said McGinty, “and God 
help you if you faill Where were you made?” 

“Lodge 29, Chicago.” 

“When?” 

"June 24, 1872." 

“What Bodymaster?" 

“James H. Scott” 

“Who is your district ruler?” 

“Baithokunew Wilson.” 

“Hum! You seem glib enough in your tests. What are you doing here?" 

“Working, the same as you—but a poorer job.” 

“You have your back answer quid: enough.” 

“Yes, I was always quid: of qieech.” 

“Ate yon quick d actionr 

“I have had that name among diose that knew me best” 

“Wdl, we may try you sooner than you think. Have you heard anydiing of die 
lodge In them parb?” 

Tve bend diet it takes a man to be a brother.” 

“Ttue for you, Mr. McMurdo. Why did you leave Chicago?” 

“I'm damned if I teD you thatl” 
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McC^ty opened his eyes. He was not used to being answered in fashion, 
and it amused him. ‘Why won't you tcB me?” 

‘Because no brother may tell another a lie." 

"Then the truth is too l^d to tell?" 

"You can put it that way if you like " 

"See here, mister, you can't expect me, as Bodymaster, to pass into the lodge 
a man for whose past he can't answer" 

McMurdo looked puzzled. Then he took a worn newspaper cutting from an 
inner pocket. 

"You wouldn’t squeal on a fellow?" said he. j 

"I’ll wipe my hand across your face if you say such words to mel" cried McGinty 
hotly. \ 

"You are right. Councillor," said McMurdo meekly. "1 should apologize. \ spoke 
without thought. Wdl, I know that I am safe in your hands. Look at that clij^ping." 

McGinty ^nced his eyes over the account of the shooting of one Jonas ]pinto, 
in the Late Saloon, Market Street, Chicago, in the New Year week of 1874. 

."Your work?" he asked, as he handed back the paper. 

McMurdo nodded. 

"Why did you shoot him?" 

"I was helping Uncle Sam to make dollars. Maybe mine were not as good gold 
as his, but they looked as well and were cheaper to make. This man Pinto helped 
me to shove the queer—" 

To do what?" 

"Well, it means to pass the dollars out into circulation. Then he said he would 
split. Maybe he did split. I didn't wait to see. I just killed him and lighted out 
for the c^ country." 

"Why the coal country?" 

" 'Cause I’d read in the papers that they weren't too particular in those parts." 

McGinty laughed. "You were first a coiner and then a murderer, and you came 
to these p^ because you thought you'd be welcome." 

"That's about the size of it," McMurdo answered. 

"Wdl, I guess you'll go far. Say, can you make those dollars yet?" 

McMurdo took half a dozen from his pocket. "Those never passed the Phila- 
ddphia mint," said he. 

"You don't sayl" McGinty held them to the light in his enormous hand, which 
was hairy as a gorilla's. "I can see no difference. Gar! you'll be a mighty useful 
brother. I'm thinking! We can do with a bad man or two among us, Friend Mc¬ 
Murdo: for there are times when we have to take our own part. We'd soon be 
against the wall if we didn't shove back at those that were pushing us." 

"Wdl, I guess I'll do my share of shoving with the rest of the boys.” 

"You seem to have a gcxxl nerve. You didn't squirm when I shoved this gun at 
you." 

"It was not me that was in danger." 

"Who then?" 

"It was you. Councillor." McMurdo drew a codeed pistol from the side pocket 
of his pea-jacket "I was covering you all Ihe time. I guess my shot would have 
been as quick as yours." 

"1^ <^l" McGinty flushed an angry red and then burst into a roar of laughter. 
"Sqyk we’ve had no siich holy terror come to hand this many a year. I reckon the 
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lodge wfll learn to be proud of you. . . . Well, what the hell do you want? And 
can't I speak alone with a gentleman for five minutes but you must butt in on us?" 

The bartender stood abashed. “I'm sorry, Councillor, but it's Ted Baldwin. He 
says he must see you this very minute." 

The message was unnecessary; for the set, cruel face of the man himself was 
looking over the servant's shoulder. He pushed the bartender out and closed the 
door on him. 

"So," said he with a furious glance at McMurdo, “you got here first, did you? 
I've a word to say to you. Councillor, about this man." 

“Then say it here and now before my face," cried McMurdo. 

“I'll say it at my own time, in my own way." 

“Tutl TutI" said McGinty, getting off his barrel. "This will never do. We have a 
new brother here, Baldwin, and it's not for us to greet him in such fashion. Hold 
out your hand, man, and make it upl" 

"Never!" cried Baldwin in a fury. 

“I've offered to fight him if he thinks I have wronged him," said McMurdo. "I'H 
fight him with fists, or, if that won't satisfy him. I'll fight him any other way he 
chooses. Now, I'll leave it to you. Councillor, to judge between us as a Bodymaster 
should." 

"What is it, then?" 

"A young lady. She's free to choose for herself.” 

“Is she?" cried Baldwin. 

“As between two brothers of the lodge I should say that she was," said the Boss. 

"Oh, that's your ruling, is it?" 

“Yes, it is, Ted Baldwin," said McGinty, with a wicked stare. “Is it you that 
would dispute it?" 

“You would throw over one that has stood by you this five years in favour of 
a man that you never saw before in your life? You're not Bodymaster for life, 
Jack McGinty, and by God! when next it comes to a vote—" 

The Councillor sprang at him like a tiger. His hand closed round the other's 
neck, and he hurled him back across one of the barrels. In his mad fury he would 
have squeezed the life out of him if McMurdo had not interfered. 

"Easy, Councillor! For heaven's sake, go easyl" he cried, as he dragged him back. 

McGinty released his hold, and Baldwin, cowed and shaken, gasping for breath, 
and shivering in every limb, as one who has looked over the very edge of death, 
sat up on the barrel over which he had been hurled. 

“You've been asking for it this many a day, Ted Baldwm-now you’ve got it!" 
cried McGinty, his huge chest rising and falling. “Maybe you think if I was voted 
down from B^ymaster you would find yourself in my shoes. It's for the lodge to 
say drat. But so long as I am the chief I'll have no man lift his voice against me or 
my rulings " 

“I have nothing against you," mumbled Baldwin, feeling his throat. 

''Wdl, tiien," cried the otter, rdapsing in a moment into a bluff joviality, “we 
are all friends again and there's an end of the matter." 

He took a bottle of champagne down from the shelf and twisted out the cork. 

“See now," he continued, as he fiUed three high gh^ses. “Let us drink the 
quarrdlisig toast of the lodge. After that, as you know, there can be no bad blood 
between us. Now, tten, tte left hand on tte apple of my ttroat. I say to you, Ted 
Baldwiii, what is ofirase, sirr 
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"The doods are heavy,*" answered Baldwin. 

TBut they will forever brighten.” 

“And this I sweart** 

The men drank their glasses, and the same ceremony was performed between 
Baldwin and McMurdo. 

"Therer cried McGinty, rubbing his hands. "That's the end of the black blood. 
You come under lodge discipline if it goes further, and that's a heavy hand in 
these parts, as Brother Baldwin knows—and as you will damn soon find out, Brother 
McMurdo, if you ask for trouble!" 

"Faith, I'd ht slow to do that," said McMurdo. He held out his hand to Godwin. 
""I'm quick to quarrel and quick to forgive. It’s my hot Irish blood, they ^11 me. 
But it's over for me, and I bear no grudge." \ 

Baldwin had to t^e the proffered hand; for the baleful eye of the tenible Boss 
was upon him. But his sullen face showed how little the words of the oth^r had 
moved him. \ 

McGinty clapped them both on the shoulders. "Tut! These girls! These girls!" 
he cried. "To think that the same petticoats should come between two of my 
boys! It's the devil's own luck! Well, it's the colleen inside of them that must 
settle the question; for it's outside the jurisdiction of a Bodymaster—and the Lord 
be praised for that! We have enough on us, without the women as well. You'll have 
to be affiliated to Lodge 341, Brother McMurdo. We have oui own ways and 
methods, different from Chicago. Saturday night is our meeting, and if you come 
then, we’ll make you free forever of the Vermissa Valley.” 


Chapter 3 

LODGE 341 , VERMISSA 

On thb day following the evening which had contained so many exciting events, 
McMurdo moved his lodgings from old Jacob Shafter's and took up his quarters 
at the Widow MacNamara’s on the extreme outskirts of the town. Scanlan, his 
original acquaintance aboard the train, had occasion shortly afterwards to move 
into Vermissa, and the two lodged together. There was no other boarder, and the 
hostess was an easy-going old Irishwoman who left them to themselves; so that they 
had a freedom for speech and action welcome to men who had secrets in common. 

^Shafter had relented to the extent of letting McMurdo come to his meals there 
when he liked; so that his intercourse with Ettie was by no means broken. On the 
contrary, it drew closer and more intimate as the wedcs went by. 

In his bedroom at his new abode McMurdo felt it safe to take out the coining 
moulds, and under many a pledge of secrecy a number of brothers from the lodge 
were allowed to come in and see them, each carrying away in his pocket some 
examples of the false money, so cunningly struck that there was never the slightest 
difficulty or danger in passing it. Why, with such a wonderful art at his command, 
McMurdo should condescend to work at all was a perpetual mystery to his com¬ 
panions; though he made it clear to anyone who asked him that if he lived without 
any visible means it would very quickly bring the police upon his track. 

One pdicqnan was indeed after him already; but the incident, as luck would 
have it, did the adventurer a great deal more good than harm. After the first 
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tntfodQCtioQ theio were few evening when he did not find his way to McCinty’s 
saloon, there to make closer acquaintance with '^the boys,** which was the jovial 
title by whiejb the dangerous gang who infested the place were known to one 
another. His Ashing manner and fearlessness of speech made him a favourite with 
them all; while the rapid and scientific way in which he polished off his antagonist 
in an “all in” bar-room scrap earned the respect of that rough community. Another 
incident, however, raised him even higher in their estimation. 

Just at the crowded hour one ni^t, the door opened and a man entered with 
the quiet blue uniform and peaked cap of the mine police. This was a special 
body raised by the railways and colliery owners to supplement the efforts of the 
ordinary dvil police, who were perfectly helpless in the face of the organized 
ruffutnism which tenorized the district. There was a hush as he entered, and many 
a curious glance was cast at him; but the relations between policemen and crimi¬ 
nals are peculiar in some parts of the States, and McGinty himself, standing be¬ 
hind his counter, showed no surprise when the policeman enrolled himself among 
his customers. 

“A straight whisk)^ for the night is bitter,” said the police officer. “I don't think 
we have met before, Councillor?” 

“You'll be the new captain?” said McGinty. 

“That's so. We're looking to you, Councillor, and to the other leading citizens, 
to help us in upholding law and order in this township. Captain Marvin is my 
name.” 

“We'd do better without you. Captain Marvin,” said McGinty coldly; “for we 
have our own police of the township, and no need for any imported go(^s. What 
are you but the paid tool of the capitalists, hired by them to club or shoot your 
poorer fellow citizen?” 

“Well, well, we won’t argue about that,” said the police officer good-humouredly. 
“I expect we all do our duty same as we see it; but we can't all see it the same.” 
He had drunk off his glass and had turned to go, when his eyes fdl upon the face 
of Jack McMurdo, who was scowling at his elbow. “Hullol Hulloi” he cried, looking 
him up and down. “Here's an old acquaintance!” 

McMurdo shrank away from him. “1 was never a friend to you nor any other 
cursed copper in my life,” said he. 

“An acquaintance isn’t always a friend ” said the police captain, grinning. “You’re 
Jack McMurdo of Chicago, right enough, and don't you deny it!" 

McMurdo shrugged his shoulders. “I'm not denying it," said he. “D'ye think 
I'm ashamed of my own name?” 

“You’ve got good cause to be, anyhow.” 

“What the devil d'you mean by &at?” he roared with his fists clenched. 

“No, no, Jack, bluster won't do with me. I was an officer in Chicago before ever 
1 came to this darned coal bunker, and I know a Chicago crook when I see one.” 

McMurdo's face fell. “Don't tell me that you're Marvin of the Chicago Central!” 
be cried. 

“Just the same old Teddy Marvin, at your service. We haven't forgotten the 
shooting of Jonas Pinto up there.” 

“I never shot him.” 

“Da yon not? That's good impartial evidence, ain't it? Wdl, his death came 
in nnoommon handy for you, or they would have had you for dmving the (]ueer. 
Wdl, we can let tint be bygones; for, between yon and mo-«nd podiaps I'm 
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going fnrfter than my duty in saying it—they could get no clear case against you, 
and Chicago’s open to you tOHOiorrow.’’ 

•‘Fm very well where I am.” 

“Well, Fve given you the pointer, and you're a sulky dog not to thank me for it.” 

“Well, 1 suppose you mean well, and I do thank you,” said McMurdo in no 
very gracious manner. 

“It's mum with me so long as 1 see you living on the straight,” said the captain. 
“But, by the Lordl if you get off after this, it's another stoiyl So good«night to 
you-and good*night. Councillor.” . 

He left the barroom; but not before he had created a local hero. M(iMurdo’s 
deeds in far Chicago had been whispered before. He had put off all ^estions 
with a smile, as one who did not wi^ to have greatness thrust upon hlfm. But 
now the thing was ofBcially confirmed. The bar loafers crowded round and 
shook him heartily by the hand. He was free of the community from that time on. 
He could drink hard and show little trace of it; but that evening, had his mate 
Scanlan not been at hand to lead him home, the f^ted hero would surely have 
spent his liight under the bar. 

On a Saturday night McMurdo was introduced to the lodge. He had thought to 
pass in without ceremony as being an initiate of Chicago; but there were particular 
rites in Vermissa of which they were proud, and these had to be undergone by every 
postulant. The assembly met in a large room reserved for such purposes at the 
Union House. Some sixty members assembled at Vermissa; but that by no means 
represented the full strength of the organization, for there were several other lodges 
in the valley, and others across the mountains on each side, who exchanged mem¬ 
bers when any serious business was afoot, so that a crime might be done by men 
who were strangers to the locality. Altogether there were not less than five hundred 
scattered over the coal district. 

In the bare assembly room the men were gathered round a long table. At the 
side was a second one laden with bottles and glasses, on which some members of 
the company were already turning their eyes. McGinty sat at the head with a flat 
black velvet cap upon his shock of tangled black hair, and a coloured purple stole 
round his neck; so that he seemed to be a priest presiding over some diabolical 
ritual. To right and left of him were the higher lodge officials, the cruel, handsome 
face of Ted Baldwin among them. Each of these wore some scarf or medallion 
as emblem of his office. 

They were, for the most part, men of mature age; but the rest of the company 
consisted of young fellows from eighteen to twenty-five, the ready and capable 
agents who carried out the commands of their seniors. Among ^e older men 
were many whose features showed the tiga:ish, lawless sohls within; but looking 
at the rank and file it was difficult to believe that these eager and open-faced 
young fellows were in very truth a dangerous gang of murderen, whose minds had 
suffered such complete moral perversion that they took a horrible pride in their 
proficiency at the business, and looked witib deepest respect at the man who had 
£he«eputation of making what they called “a dean job.” 

To their contorted natures it had become a spirited and chivalrous thing to 
volunteer for service agaii^ some man who had never injured them, and whom 
in many cases they had never seen in their lives. The crime committed, they 
quasidied as to who had actually strode &t fatal blow, and amused one another 
the company by describing the cries and contortions of the murdered man. 
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At fiist tibey had shows some secrecy in their arrangements; but at the time 
which this narrative describes their proceedings were extraordin^y open» for the 
rq)edted failu^ of the law had proved to them that, on the one hand, no one 
would dare to witness against them, and on the other they had an v^imited 
number of stanch witnesses upon whom they could call, and a well 6Hed treasure 
chest from which they could draw the funds to engage l^e best legal talent in the 
state. In ten long years of outrage there had been no single conviction, and the 
only danger that ever threatened the Scowrers lay in the victim himself-who, 
however outnumbered and taken by surprise, might and occasionally did leave his 
mark upon his assailants. 

McMurdo had been warned that some ordeal lay before him; but no one would 
tell him in what it consisted. He was led now into an outer room by two solemn 
brothers. Through the plank partition he could hear the murmur of many voices 
from the assembly within. Once or twice he caught the sound of his own name, 
and he knew that they were discussing his candidacy. Then there entered an inner 
guard with a green and gold sash across his chest. 

“The Bodymaster orders that he shall be trussed, blinded, and entered," said he. 

The three of them removed his coat, turned up the sleeve of his right arm, 
and finally passed a rope round above the elbows and made it fast. They, next 
placed a thick black cap right over his head and the upper part of his face, so that 
he could see nothing. He was then led into the assembly hall. 

It was pitch dark and very oppressive under his hood. He heard the rustle and 
murmur of the people round him, and then the voice of McGinty sounded dull 
and distant through the covering of his ears. 

"John McMurdo," said the voice, "are you already a member of the Ancient 
Order of Freemen?" 

He bowed in assent. 

"Is your lodge No. 29, Chicago?” 

He bowed again. 

"Dark nights are unpleasant," said the voice. 

"Yes, for strangers to travel,” he answered. 

"The clouds are heavy.” 

'Tes, a storm is approaching.” 

"Are the brethren satisfied?" asked the Bodymaster. 

There was a general murmur of assent. 

"We know, Brother, by your sign and by your countersign that you are indeed 
one of us,” said McGinty. "We would have you know, however, that in this county 
and in other counties of these parts we have certain rites, and also certain duties 
of our own which call for good men. Arc you ready to be tested?” 

“I am.” 

“Are you of stout heart?" 

“I am.” 

“Take a stride forward to prove it.” 

As the words were said he felt two hard points in front of his eyes, pressing 
upon them so that it appeared as if he could not move forward without a danger 
of losing them. None the less, he nerved himself to step resolutely out, and as he 
did so the pressure melted away. There was a low murmur of applause. 

“He is of stout heart,” said the voice. "Can you bear pain?" 

"As wdil as another,” he answered. 
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Test himr 

It was all he could do to keep himself from screaming out, for an agonizing pain 
shot through his forearm. He nearly fainted at the sudden shock of it; but he bit 
his lip and clenched his hands to hide his agony. 

"*1 can take more than that,*' said be. 

This time there was loud applause. A finer first appearance had never been 
made in the lodge. Hands dapp^ him on the back, and the hood was plucked 
from his head. He stood blinking and smiling amid the congratulations of the 
brothers. i 

**Onc last word. Brother McMurdo,*' said McGinty. "You have already sworn 
the oath of secrecy and fidelity, and you are aware that the punishment for any 
breach of it is instant and inevitable death?’* \ 

“I am," said McMurdo. \ 

"And you accept the rule of the Bodymaster for the time being uiiider all 
circumstances?" \ 

"I do." 

"Hen in the name of Lodge 341, Vermissa, I wdcome you to its privileges 
and debates. You will put the liquor on the table. Brother Scanlan, and we will 
drink to our worthy brother." 

McMurdo’s coat had been brought to him; but before putting it on he examined 
his right arm, which still smarted heavily. There on the flesh of the forearm was 
a circle with a triangle within it, deep and red, as the branding iron had left it. 
One or two of his neighbours pulled up their sleeves and showed their own lodge 
marks. 

"We’ve all had it," said one; "but not aU as brave as you over it." 

"TutI It was nothing," said he; but it burned and ached all the same. 

When the drinks which followed the ceremony of initiation had all been disposed 
of, the business of the lodge proceeded. McMurdo, accustomed only to the prosaic 
p^oimances of Chicago, listened with open ears and more surprise than he ven* 
tured to show to what followed. 

"The first business on the agenda paper," said McGinty, "is to read the following 
letter from Division Master Windle of Merton County Lodge 249. He says; 

"Dear Sir: 

"There is a job to be done on Andrew Rae of Rae & Sturmash, coal own* 
ers near this place. You will remember that your lodge owes us a return, 
having had the service of two brethren in the matter of the patrolman last 
fall. You wfll send two good men, ihey will be taken charge of by Treas¬ 
urer Higgins of this lodge, whose address you know. He will show them 
when to act and where. Yours in freedom, 

"J. W. WrNDLE, D. M. A. O. F. 

"Windle has never refused us when we have had occasion to ask for the loan 
of a man or two, and it is not for us to refuse him." McGinty paused and looked 
round the room with his dull, malevolent eyes. "Who will volunteer for the job?" 

Several young fdlows held up tiieir hands. The Bodymaster looked at them with 
an approving smile. 

"YouH do. Tiger Connac. If you handle it as wdl as you did the last, you won't 
be wrong. And you, Wilson " 

Tve no pistol," said the volunteer, a mere boy in his teens. 
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8 your first* is it not? Wdl* you have to be blooded some time. It will be a 
great start for you. As to the pistol* youll find it waiting for you* or Tm mistaken. 
If you report yourselves on Monday* it will be time enough. You*!! get a great 
welcome when you return." 

"Any reward this time?" asked Cormac* a thick-set* dark-faced* brutal-looking 
young man* whose ferocity had earned him the nickname of "Tiger." 

"Never mind the reward. You just do it for the honour of the thing. Maybe 
when it is done there will be a few odd dollars at the bottom of the box." 

"What has the man done?" asked young Wilson. 

"Sure* it's not for the likes of you to ask what the man has done. He has been 
judged over there. That's no business of ours. All we have to do is to carry it out 
for them* same as they would for us. Speaking of that* two brothers from the 
Merton lodge are coming over to us next week to do some business in this quarter." 

"Who are they?" asked someone. 

"Faith* it is wiser not to ask. If you know nothing, you can testify nothing* 
and no trouble can come of it. But they are men who will make a clean job when 
they are about it." 

"And time, tool" cried Ted Baldwin. "Folk are gettin' out of hand in these 
parts. It was only last week that three of our men were turned o& by Foreman 
Blaker. It's been owing him a long time* and hell get it full and proper." 

"Get what?" McMurdo whispered to his neighbour. 

'The business end of a buckshot cartridge!" cried the man with a loud laugh. 
"What think you of our ways, Brother?" 

McMurdo's criminal soul seemed to have already absorbed the spirit of the vile 
association of which he was now a member. "I like it well," said he. " Tis a proper 
place for a lad of mettle." 

Several of those who sat around heard his words and applauded them. 

"What's that?" cried the black-maned Bodymaster from the end of the table. 

" Tis our new brother, sir* who finds our ways to his taste.” 

McMurdo rose to his feet for an instant. "I would say* Eminent Bodymaster* 
that if a man should be wanted I should take it as an honour to be chosen to help 
the lodge." 

There was great applause at this. It was felt that a new sun was pushing its 
rim above the horizon. To some of the elders it seemed that the progress was 
a little too rapid. 

"I would move*" said the secretary, Harraway, a vulture-fawd old pybeard who 
sat near the chairman, "that Brother McMurdo should wait until it is the good 
pleasure of the lodge to employ him," 

"Sure, that was what I meant; I'm in your hands," said McMurdo. 

“Your time will come, Brother," said the chairman. "We have marked you down 
as a willing man, and we beUeve that you will do good work in these parts^ There 
is a small matter to-night in which you may take a hand if it so please you. 

"I will wait for something that is worth while." 

"You can come to-night, anyhow* and it will help you to know what we stand to 
in this community. I will make the announcement later. Meanwhile, he glan^ 
at his agenda paper, "I have one or two more points to bring before the mating. 
First of aO, I will ask the treasurer as to our bank balance. There is the pension to 
Jim Camaway's widow. He was struck down doing the work of the lodge* and it 
is to us to see that she is not the loser." 
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"‘Jim was shot last month when they tried to kill Chester Wilcox of Marley 
Crc^’’ McMutdo's neighbour informed him. 

**The funds are good at the moment,'' said the treasurer, with the bankbook in 
front of him. *The firms have been generous of late. Max Linder & Co. paid five 
hundred to be left alone. Walker Brothers sent in a hundred; but I took it on 
myself to return it and ask for five. If 1 do not hear by Wednesday, their winding 
gear may get out of order. We had to bum their breaker last year before they 
became reasonable. Then the West Section Coaling Company has paid its annual 
contribution. We have enough on hand to meet any obligations." ^ 

**What about Archie Swindon?" asked a brother. t 

**He has sold out and left the district. The old devil left a note forms to say 
that he had rather be a free crossing sweeper in New York than a l»ge mine 
owner under the power of a ring of blackmailers. By Carl it was as well that he 
made a break for it before the note reached usl 1 guess he won't show his face in 
this valley again." 

An elderly, clean-shaved man with a kindly face and a good brow rose from the 
end of the table which faced the chairman. “Mr. Treasurer," he asked, “may I ask 
who has bought the property of this man that we have driven out of the district?" 

“Yes, Brother Morris. It has been bought by the State & Merton County Rail¬ 
road Company." 

“And who bought the mines of Todman and of Lee that came into the market 
in the same way last year?" 

“The same company, Brother Morris." 

“And who bought Ae ironworks of Manson and of Shuman, and of Van Dehcr 
and of Atwood, which have all been given up of late?" 

"They were all bought by the West Gilmcrton General Mining Company." 

“I don't see. Brother Morris," said the chairman, “that it matters to us who 
buys them, since they can't carry them out of the district." 

“With all respect to you, Eminent Bodymaster, I think it may matter very much 
to us. This process has been going on now for ten long years. We are gradually 
driving all the small men out of trade. What is the result? We find in their places 
great, companies like the Railroad or the Genera] Iron, who have their directors 
in New York or Philadelphia, and care nothing for our threats. We can take it out 
of their local bosses; but it only means that others will be sent in their stead. And 
we are making it dangerous for ourselves. The small men could not harm us. They 
had not the money nor the power. So long as we did not squeeze them too dry, 
they would stay on under our power. But if these big companies find that we 
stand between them and their profits, they will spare no pains and no expense to 
hunt os down and bring us to court." 

There was a hush at these ominous words, and every face darkened as gloomy 
looks were exchanged. So omnipotent and unchallenged had they been that the 
very thought that there was possible retribution in the background had been ban¬ 
ished from their minds. And yet the idea struck a chill to the most reckless of 
them. 

“It is my advice," the speaker continued, “that we go easier upon the small men. 
On the day that they have all been driven out the power of this society will have 
been broken." 

Unwdcofne truths are not popular. There were angry cries as the speaker re¬ 
sumed his seat. McGinty rose with gloom upon his brow. 
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'*BTC3t1ier Morris,’* said he, ’’you were always a croalcer. So long as the members 
of this lodge stand together there is no power in the United States that can touch 
them. Sure, htfit^e we not tried it often enough in the law courts? I expect the 
big companies will find it easier to pay than to fight, same as the little companies 
do. And now, Brethren,” McCinty took off his black velvet cap and his stole as he 
spoke, ”thi$ lodge has finished its business for the evening, save for one small 
matter which may be mentioned when we are parting. The time has now come 
for fraternal refreshment and for harmony ” 

Strange indeed is human nature. Here were these men, to whom murder was 
familiar, who again and again had struck down the father of the family, some man 
against whom they had no personal feeling, without one thought of compunction 
or of compassion for his weeping wife or helpless children, and yet the tender or 
pathetic in music could move them to tean. McMurdo had a fine tenor voice, 
and if he had failed to gain the good will of the lodge before, it could no longer 
have been withheld after he had thrilled them with “Fm Sitting on the Stile, 
Mary,” and “On the Banks of Allan Water.” 

In his very first night the new recruit had made himself one of the most popular 
of the brethren, marked already for advancement and high office. There were other 
qualities needed, however, besides those of good fellowship, to make a wortihy 
Freeman, and of these he was given an example before the evening was over. The 
whisky bottle had passed round many times, and the men were flushed and ripe for 
mischief when their Bodymaster rose once more to address them. 

“Boys,” said he, “there's one man in this town that wants trimming up, and it's 
for you to see that he gets it. I'm speaking of James Stanger of the Herdd. You've 
seen how he's been opening his mouth against us again?” 

There was a murmur of assent, with many a muttered oath. McGinty took a 
slip of paper from his waistcoat pocket. 

‘‘Law and OrderI 


That's how he heads it, 

“reign of terror in the coal and iron district 
‘HTwelve years have now elapsed since the first assassinations which proved 
the existence of a criminal organization in our midst. From 
outrages have never ceased, until now they have reached a pitra which m«es 
us the opprobrium of the dvdized world. Is it for such as th» ftat 

our great country welcomes to its bosom the ahen who flies from the 
potisms of Europe? Is it that they shall thcinselves berome 
very men who have given them shelter, and *«* »/**= ."J 
lawlessness should be established under the very shadow o* 
of the starry Flag of Freedom which would raise honor in ^ 

read of it as existing under the most effete monarchy of Ac Eas 
are known. The organization is patent and public. How long are we to en¬ 
dure it? Can we forever liv 

Sure, I've read enough of the slush!" cried the chairman, 

upon Ae table. "That's what he says of us. The question I m asking you is 

shall we say to him?" 

"Kill him!" cried a dozen fierce voices. _ , . , _ - 

“I protest against Aat," said Brother Moms, the man of Ac good brow and 
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shaved £iu:e. *1 tdO you, Biethien, that our hand ia heavy in this vaBey, 
that there will come a point where in sdf-defense every man will unite to crush 
us out. James Stanger is an old man. He is respected in the township and the 
district. His paper stands for all that is solid in the valley. If that man is struck 
down, there will be a stir through this state that will only end with our destruo 
tion.'* 

"*And how would they bring about our destruction, Mr. Standback?'’ cried Me- 
Ginty. ** 1 $ it by the police? Sure, half of them are in our pay and half of them afraid 
of us. Or is it by the law courts and the judge? Haven’t we tried that bdore now, 
and what ever came of it?** I 

*There is a Judge Lynch that might try the case,** said Brother Morris.\ 

A general shout of anger greeted the suggestion. \ 

have but to raise my finger,** cried McGinty, ‘‘and I could put two hundred 
men into this town that would clear it out from end to end.** Then suddenly raising 
his voice and bending his huge black brows into a terrible frown, "See here. Brother 
Morris, I have my eye on you, and have had for some time! You’ve no heart your¬ 
self, and you try to take the heart out of others. It will be an ill day for you, Brother 
Morris, when your own name comes on our agenda paper, and Tm thinking that 
it*s just there that I ought to place it.** 

Morris had turned deadly pale, and his knees seemed to give way under him as 
he fell back into his chair. He raised his glass in his trembling hand and drank 
before he could answer. "I apologize. Eminent Bodymaster, to you and to every 
brother in this lodge if I have said more than I should. I am a faithful member- 
you all know that—and it is my fear lest evil come to the lodge which makes me 
speak in anxious words. But I have greater trust in your judgment than in my 
own. Eminent Bodymaster, and I promise you that I will not offend again.** 

The Bodymaster's scowl relaxed as he listened to the humble words. "Very good, 
Brother Morris. It*s mysdf that would be sorry if it were needful to give you a 
lesson. But so long as I am in this chair we shaU be a united lodge in word and in 
deed. And now, boys,** he continued, looking round at the company, " 1*11 say this 
much, that if Stanger got his full deserts there would be more trouble than we 
need ask for. These editon hang together, and every journal in the state would be 
crying out for police and troops. But I guess you can give him a pretty severe 
warning. Will you fix it. Brother Baldwin?** 

"Sure!** said the young man eagerly. 

"How many will you take?'* 

"Half a dozen, and two to guard the door. You'll come, Gower, and you, Mansel, 
and you, Scanlan, and the two Willabys.** 

"I promised the new brother he should go,** said the chairman. 

Ted Baldwin looked at McMurdo with eyes which showed that he had not for¬ 
gotten nor forgiven. "WelU he can come if he wants,** he said in a surly voice. 
"That's enough. The sooner we get to work the better.** 

The company broke up with shouts and yells and snatches of drunken song. 
The bar was still crowded with revellers, and many of the brethren remained there. 
The little band who had been told off for duty passed out into the street, proceed¬ 
ing in twos and threes along the sidewalk so as not to provoke attention. It was a 
bitterly cold night, with a halfHnoon shining bnHiantly in a frosty, star-spangled 
Ay. llie men stoj^ped and gathered in a yard which foced a high building. The 
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wotds *Vermissa Hendd** were printed in gold lettering betvi^een the brightly lit 
windows. From within came the clanking of the printing press. 

**Here» you»^ said Baldwin to McMurdo, '"you can stand below at the door and 
see that the road is kept open for us. Arthur Willaby can stay with you. You 
others come with me. Have no fears, boys; for we have a dozen witnesses that we 
axe in the Union Bar at this very moment.” 

It was nearly midnight, and the street was deserted save for one or two revellers 
upon their way home. The party crossed the road, and, pushing open the door of 
the newspaper office, Baldwin and his men rushed in and up the stair which faced 
them. McMuido and another remained below. From the room above came a shout, 
a cry for help, and then the sound of trampling feet and of falling chairs. An 
instant later a gray-haired man rushed out on the landing. 

He was seized before he could get farther, and his spectacles came tinkling down 
to McMurdo's feet. There was a thud and a groan. He was on his face, and half a 
dozen sticks were clattering together as they fell upon him. He writhed, and hi§ 
long, thin limbs quivered under the blows. The others ceased at last; but Baldwin, 
his cruel face set in an infernal smile, was hacking at the man's head, which he 
vainly endeavoured to defend with his arms. His white hair was dabbled with 
patches of blood. Baldwin was still stooping over his victim, putting in a short, 
vicious blow whenever he could see a part exposed, when McMurdo dashed up the 


stair and pushed him back. 

-You'll kill the man,” said he. "Drop itl” 

Baldwin looked at him in amazement. “Curse you!” he cried. "Who arc you to 
interfere—you that are new to the lodge? Stand back!” He raised his stick; but 
McMurdo had whipped his pistol out of his hip pocket. 

“Stand back yourself!” he cried. "Fll blow your face in if you lay a hand on 
me. As to the lodge, wasn't it the order of the Bodymaster that the man was not 
to be killed—and what arc you doing but killing him?” 

“It's truth he says,” remarked one of the men. 

“By Gar! you'd best hurry yourselves!” cried the man below. “The windows are 
all lighting up, and you'll have the whole town here inside of five minutes/ 

There was indeed the sound of shouting in the street, and a litde ^oup of 
compositors and pressmen was forming in the hall below and nerving 
action. Leaving the limp and motionless body of the editor at the head of the 
stair, the criminals rushed down and made their way swiftly along the st^ Hay- 
ing reached the Union House, some of them m«ed with Ae crowd “ 
saloon, whispering across the bar to the Boss that the )ob had 
through. Others, and among them McMurdo, broke away into side streets, and so 

by devious paths to their own homes. 


Chapter 

the valley of fear 
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and tematned at home for the mmning writing a long letter to a friend. After* 
wards he read the Dmiy Herdd, In a special column put in at the last moment 
he read: 

OUTRAGE AT THE BERALl) OFFICE—EDITOR 
SERIOUSLY INJURED. 

It was a short account of the facts with which he was himself more familiar than 
the writer could have been. It ended with the statement: 

The matter is now in the hands of the police; but it can hard^ be hoped 
that their exertions will be attended by any better results than m the past. 
Some of the men were recognized, and there is hope that a conv|fction may 
be obtained. The source of the outrage was, it need hardly be said, that in¬ 
famous society which has held this community in bondage for ^o long a 
period, and against which the Herdd has taken so uncompromising a stand. 
Mr. Stanger*s many friends wiU rejoice to hear that, though he has been 
cruelly and brutally beaten, and though he has sustained severe injuries 
about the head, there is no immediate danger to his life. 

Below it stated that a guard of police, armed with Winchester rifles, had been 
requisitioned for the defense of the ofBce. 

McMurdo had laid down the paper, and was lighting his pipe with a hand which 
was shaky from the excesses of tiie previous evening, when there was a knock out¬ 
side, and his landlady brought to him a note which had just been handed in by a 
lad. It was unsigned, and ran thus: 

1 should wish to speak to you; but would rather not do so in your house. 
You will find me beside the flagstaff upon Miller Hfll. If you will come 
there now, 1 have something which it is important for you to hear and for 
me to say. 

McMurdo read the note twice with the utmost surprise; for he could not imagine 
what it meant or who was the author of it Had it been in a feminine hand, he 
might have imagined that it was the beginning of one of those adventures which 
had been familiar enough in his past life. But it was the writing of a man, and of a 
well educated one, too. Finally, after some hesitation, he determined to see the 
matter through. 

Miller Hill is an ill-kept public park in the very centre of the town. In summer it 
is a favourite resort of the people; but in winter it is desolate enough. From the top 
of it one has a view not only of the whole straggling, grimy town, but of the wind¬ 
ing valley beneath, with its scattered mines and factories blackening the snow on 
each side of it, and of the wooded and whitecapped ranges flanking it. 

McMurdo strolled op the winding path hedged in with evergreens until he 
reached the deserted restaurant which forms the centre of summer gaiety. Beside it 
was a bare flagstaff, and underneath it a man, his hat drawn down and the collar 
of his overcoat turned up. When he turned his face McMurdo saw that it was 
Brother Morris, he who had incurred the anger of the Bodymaster the night be¬ 
fore. The lodge sign was given and exchanged as they met. 

**I wanted to have a word with you, Mr. McMurdo,*' said the older man, speak¬ 
ing with a hesitation which showed that he was on delicate ground. ''It was kind 
of you to come." 
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•Why did you not put your name to the note?" 

•One has be cautious, mister. One never knows in times like these how a 
thing may come back to one. One never knows either who to trust or who not to 
trust.'' 

"Surely one may trust brothers of the lodge." 

"No, no, not always," cried Morris with vehemence. “Whatever we say, even 
what we think, seems to go back to that man McCinty." 

“Look here!" said McMurdo sternly. “It was only last night, as you know well, 
that I swore good faith to our Bodymaster. Would you be asking me to break my 
oath?" 

“If that is the view you take,” said Morris sadly, “I can only say that I am sorry I 
gave you the trouble to come and meet me. Things have come to a bad pass when 
two ^ee citizens cannot speak their thoughts to each other." 

McMurdo, who had been watching his companion very narrowly, relaxed some¬ 
what in his bearing. “Sure I spoke for myself only," said be, “I am a newcomei) 
as you know, and I am strange to it all. It is not for me to open my mouth, Mr. 
Morris, and if you think well to say anything to me I am here to hear it." 

“And to take it back to Boss McGintyi" said Morris bitterly. 

“Indeed, then, you do me injustice there," cried McMurdo. “For myself I am 
loyal to the lod^, and so I tell you straight; but 1 would be a poor creature if 1 
were to repeat to any other what you might say to me in confidence. It will go no 
further than me; though I warn you that you may get neither help nor sympathy." 

“I have given up looking for either the one or the other,” said Morris. "I may 
be putting my very life in your hands by what I say; but, bad as you are—and it 
seemed to me last night that you were shaping to be as bad as the worst—still you 
are new to it, and your conscience cannot yet be as hardened as theirs. That was 
why I thought to speak with you." 

“Wdl, what have you to say?" 

“If you give me away, may a curse be on you!" 

“Sure, I said I would not." 

“I would ask you, then, when you joined the Freeman's society in Chicago and 
swore vows of charity and fidelity, did ever it cross your mind that you might find it 
would lead you to crime?" 

“If you call it crime," McMurdo answered. 

“Call it crime!" cried Morris, his voice vibrating with passion. “You have seen 
little of it if you can call it anything else. Was it crime last night when a roan old 
enough to be your father was beaten till the blood dripped from his white hairs? 
Was that crime-or what else would you call it?" 

“There arc some would say it was war," said McMurdo, “a war of two classes 
with all in, so that each strud as best it could." 

“Wdl, did you Uiink of such a thing when you joined the Freeman s soacty at 

Chicago?" 

“No, I'm bound to say 1 did not" 

“Nor did I when I joined it at Philaddphia. It was just a benefit club and a 
meeting place for one's fdlows. Then I heard of this place-curse the hour that the 
name first fdl upon my eaisl-and I came to better mysdf! My Godl to better 
mysdf! My wife and three diildrcn came with me. I started a 6xygo^ on 
Market Square, and I prospered well. The word had gone rourid that I w« a 
Freeman, and I was forced to join the local lodge, same as you did last n#t I ve 
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the badge of shame on my foieaim and something worse branded on my heart. I 
found that I was under the orders of a black villain and caught in a meshwork of 
crime. What could I do? Every word I said to make things better was taken as 
treason, same as it was last night. I can’t get away; for all I have in the world is in 
my store. If I leave the society, I know well that it means murder to me, and God 
knows what to my wife and children. Oh, man, it is awful—awfull” He put his 
hands to his face, and his body shook with convulsive sobs. 

McMurdo shrugged his shoulders. "You were too soft for the job,” said he. "You 
are the wrong sort for such work.” j 

"I had a conscience and a religion; but they made me a criminal almong them. 
I was chosen for a job. If I backed down, I knew well what would cbme to me. 
Maybe Tm a coward. Maybe it’s the thought of my poor little woman and the 
children that makes me one. Anyhow I went. 1 guess it will haunt ine forever. 

"It was a lonely house, twenty miles from here, over the range yoii^er. I was 
told off for the door, same as you were last night. They could not trust me with 
the job. The others went in. When they came out their hands were crimson to 
the wrists. As we turned away a child was screaming out of the house behind us. 
It was a boy of five who had seen his father murdered. 1 nearly fainted with the 
horror of it, and yet I had to keep a bold and smiling face; for well I knew that if 
I did not it would be out of my house that they would come next with their bloody 
hands, and it would be my little Fred that would be screaming for his father. 

"But I was a criminal then, part sharer in a murder, lost forever in this world, 
and lost also in the next. I am a good Catholic; but the priest would have no 
word with me when he heard I was a Scowrer, and I am excommunicated from 
my faith. That’s how it stands with me. And I see you going down the same road, 
and I ask you what the end is to be. Are you ready to be a cold-blooded murderer 
also, or can we do anything to stop it?” 

"What would you do?” asked McMurdo abruptly. "You would not inform?” 

"God forbid!” cried Monis. "Sure, the very thought would cost me my life.” 

"That's well,” said McMurdo. "I’m thinking that you are a weak man and that 
you make too much of the matter.” 

"Too muchl Wait till you have lived here longer. Look down the valley! See 
the cloud of a hundred chimneys that overshadows it! I tell you that the cloud of 
murder hangs thicker and lower than that over the heads of the people. It is the 
Valley of Fear, the Valley of Death. The terror is in the hearts of the people from 
the dusk to the dawn. Wait, young man, and you will learn for yourself.” 

"Well, rU let you know what I think when I have seen more,” said McMurdo 
carelessly. "What is very clear is that you are not the man for the place, and that 
the sooner you sell out—if you only get a dime a dollar for what the ^siness is 
worth—the better it will be for you. What you have said is safe with me; but, by 
Gar! if I thought you were an informer—” 

"No, no!” cried Morris piteously. 

"Wdl, let it rest at that. I’ll bear what you have said in mind, and maybe some 
day rU come back to it. I expect you meant kindly by speaking to me like this. 
Now^ ril be getting home.” 

"One word before you go,” said Morris. 'We may have been seen together. They 
may want to know what we have spdcen about” 

"Ah! tihat’s weB thought of.” 

. "I offer you a clerkship in my store.” 
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*And I refuse it. That’s our business. Well, so long. Brother Morris, and may 
you find thin|^ go better with you in the future 

That same afternoon, as McMurdo sat smoking, lost in thought, beside the stove 
of his sitting-room, the door swung open and its framework was filled with the 
huge figure of Boss McGinty. He passed the sign, and then seating himself op¬ 
posite to the young man he looked at him steadily for some time, a look which 
was as steadily returned. 

"I'm not much of a visitor. Brother McMurdo," he said at last. "I guess I am too 
busy over the folk that visit me. But 1 thought Fd stretch a point and drop down 
to sec you in your own house." 

"I'm proud to see you here. Councillor," McMurdo answered heartily, bringing 
his whisky bottle out of the cupboard. "It's an honour that I had not expected." 

“How's the arm?" asked the Boss. 

McMurdo made a wry face. "Well, Fm not forgetting it,” he said; "but it's worth 
it." 

"Yes, it's worth it," the other answered, "to those that arc loyal and go through 
with it and are a help to the lodge. What were you speaking to Brother Morris 
about on MiUer Hill this morning?" 

The question came so suddenly that it was well that he had his answer pre¬ 
pared. He burst into a hearty laugh. "Morris didn't know I could earn a living 
here at home. He shan’t know either; for he has got too much conscience for the 
likes of me. But he's a good-hearted old chap. It was his idea that I was at a loose 
end, and that he would do me a good turn by offering me a clerkship in a dry- 
goods store." 

"Oh, that was it?" 

"Yes, that was it," 

"And you refused it?” 

"Sure. Couldn’t I cam ten times as much in my own bedroom with four hours' 
work?" 

"That's so. But I wouldn't get about too much with Morris." 

"Why not?" 

"Well, I guess because I tell you not. 'That's enough for most folk in these 
parts." 

"It may be enough for most folk; but it ain't enough for me. Councillor," said 
McMurdo boldly. "If you arc a judge of men, you'll know that." 

The swarthy giant glared at him, and his hairy paw closed for an instant round 
the glass as though he would hurl it at the head of his companion. Then he laughed 
in hi^ loud, boisterous, insincere fashion. 

"You’re a queer card, for sure," said he. "Well, if you want reasons, I'll give 
them. Did Morris say nothing to you against the lodge?" 

"No." 

“Nor against me?" 

"No." 

“Wdl, that's because he daren't trust you. But in his hwrt he is not a loyal 
brother. We know that well. So we watch him and we wait for the time to ad¬ 
monish him. I'm thinking that the time is drawing near. There s no room for 
scabby sheep in our pen. But if you keep company with a disloyal man, we might 
think that you were disloyal, too. See?" 
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**Tlieie*s no diatioe of my keeping company with him; for I dislike the man,*^ 
McMuido answered. "*As to being disloyal, if it was any man but you he would not 
use the word to me twice,** 

**Well, that’s enough," said McGinty, draining off his glass. **I came down to 
give you a word in season, and you’ve had it." 

"Fd like to know," said McMurdo, '’how you ever came to learn that I had 
spoken with Morris at all?" 

McGinty laughed. "It’s my business to know what goes on in this township," said 
he. "1 guess you’d best reckon on my hearing all that passes. Well, time’s up, and 
I’ll just sa3r—" j 

But his leavetaking was cut short in a very unexpected fashion. With a suaden 
crash the door flew open, and three frowning, intent faces glared in at them mm 
under the peaks of police caps. McMurdo sprang to his feet and half drew hisW 
volver; but his arm stopped midway as he became conscious that two Winche^er 
rifles were levelled at his head. A man in uniform advanced into the room, a six> 
shooter in his hand. It was Captain Marvin, once of Chicago, and now of the 
Mine Constabulary. He shook his head with a half-^mile at McMurdo. 

"I thought you’d be getting into trouble, Mr. Crooked McMurdo of Chicago," 
said he. "Can’t keep out of it, can you? Take your hat and come along with us." 

“I guess you’ll pay for this, Captain Marvin," said McGinty. "Who are you, I’d 
like to know, to break into a house in this fashion and molest honest, law-abiding 
men?’’ 

"You’re standing out in this deal, Councillor McGinty," said the police captain. 
"We are not out after you, but after this man McMurdo. It is for you to help, not 
to hinder us in our duty." 

"He is a friend of mine, and I’ll answer for his conduct," said the Boss. 

"By all accounts, Mr. McGinty, you may have to answer for your own conduct 
some of these days," the captain answered. "This man McMurdo was a crook be¬ 
fore ever he came here, and he’s a crook still. Cover him, Patrolman, while I 
disarm him." 

"There’s my pistol," said McMurdo coolly. "Maybe, Captain Marvin, if you and 
I were alone and face to face you would not take me so easily." 

"Where’s your warrant?" asked McGinty. "By Garl a man might as well live in 
Russia as in Vermissa while folk like you are running the police. It’s a capitalist 
outrage, and you’ll hear more of it, I reckon." 

"You do what you think is your duty the best way you can. Councillor. We’ll 
look after ours." 

"What am I accused of?" asked McMurdo. 

"Of being concerned in the beating of old Editor Stanger at the Herald office. 
It wasn’t your fault that it isn’t a murder charge." 

"Wdl, if that’s all you have against him," cried McGinty with a laugh, "you 
can save yourself a deal of trouble by dropping it ri^t now. This man was with 
me in my saloon playing poker up to midnight, and I can bring a dozen to prove 
it" 

"That’s your affair, and I guess you can settle it in court to*morrow. Meanwhile, 
come on, McMurdo, and come quietly if you don’t want a gun across your head. 
Yottitaiid wide, Mr. McGinty; to I warn you I will stand no resistance when I am 
on doty!" 
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So determined was the appearance of the captain that both McMurdo and his 
boss were forced to accept the situation. The latter managed to have a few whis¬ 
pered words with the prisoner before they parted. 

“What about—” he jerked his thumb upward to signify the coining plant. 

“All right/’ whispered McMurdo^ who had devised a safe hiding place under 
the floor. 

“Ill bid you good-bye,** said the Boss, shaking hands. “1*11 see Reilly the lawyer 
and take the defense upon myself. Take my word for it that they won’t be able to 
hold you.** 

“I wouldn’t bet on that. Guard the prisoner, you two, and shoot him if he tries 
any games. Ill search the house before I leave.** 

He did so; but apparently found no trace of the concealed plant. W'hen he had 
descended he and his men escorted McMurdo to headquarters. Darkness had 
fallen, and a keen blizzard was blowing so that the streets were nearly deserted; 
but a few loiterers followed the group, and emboldened by invisibility shouted 
imprecations at the prisoner. ^ 

“Lynch the cursed Scowrerl** they cried. “Lynch himl** They laughed and jeered 
as he was pushed into the police station. After a short, formal examination from 
the inspector in charge he was put into the common cell. Here he found Baldwin 
and three other criminals of the night before, all anested that afternoon and 
waiting their trial next morning. 

But even within this inner fortress of the law the long arm of the Freemen was 
able to extend. Late at night there came a jailer with a straw bundle for their 
bedding, out of which he extracted two bottles of whisky, some glasses, and a pack 
of cards. They spent a hilarious night, without an anxious thought as to the ordeal 
of the morning. 

Nor had they cause, as the result was to show. The magistrate could not possibly, 
on the evidence, have held them for a higher court. On the one hand the com¬ 
positors and pressmen were forced to admit that the light was uncertain, that they 
were themselves much perturbed, and that it was difficult for them to swear to the 
identity of the assailants; although they believed that the accused were among 
them. Cross examined by the clever attorney who had been engaged by McGinty, 
they were even more nebulous in their evidence. 

The injured man had already deposed that he was so taken by surprise by the 
suddenness of the attack that he could state nothing beyond the fact that the &st 
man who struck him wore a moustache. He added that he knew them to be 
Scowrers, since no one else in the community could possibly have any enmity to 
him, and he had long been threatened on account of his outspoken editorials. On 
the other hand, it was clearly shown by the united and unfaltering evidence of six 
citizens, including that high municipal official, Councillor McGinty, that the men 
had been at a card party at the Union House unto an hour very much later than 
the commission of the outrage. 

Needless to say that they were discharged vritib something very near to an apology 
from the bench for the inconvenience to which they had been put, together with 
an implied censure of Captain Marvin and the police for their officious zeal. 

The verdict was greeted with loud applause by a court in which McMurdo saw 
many familiar faces. Brothers of the lodge smiled and waved. But there were 
Others who sat with compressed lips and brooding eyes as the men filed out of the 
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dodk. One of them, a little^ dark 4 >earded, resolute fellow, put tlie thoui^ts of 
himself and comiada into words as the ex-prisoners passed him. 

“You damned murdcretsr he said. “We'll fix you yeti” 


Chapter 5 

THE DARKEST HOUR 

If anything had been needed to give an impetus to Jack McMurdo’s popularity 
among his fellows it would have been his arrest and acquittal. That a man the 
very night of joining the lodge should have done something which brought him 
before the magistrate was a new record in the annals of the society. Already he had 
earned the reputation of a good boon companion, a cheery reveller, and witqal a 
man of high temper, who would not take an insult even from the all powerful Boss 
himself. But in addition to this he impressed his comrades with the idea that 
among them all there was not one whose brain was so ready to devise a bloodthirsty 
scheme, or whose hand would be more capable of carrying it out. “Hell be the 
boy for the clean job,” said the oldsters to one another, and waited their time until 
they could set him to his work. 

McGinty had instruments enough already; but he recognized that this was a 
supremely able one. He felt like a man holding a fierce bloodhound in leash. 
There were curs to do the smaller work; but some day he would slip this creature 
upon its prey. A few members of the lodge, Ted Baldwin among them, resented 
the rapid rise of the stranger and hated him for it; but they kept clear of him, 
for he was as ready to fight as to laugh. 

But if he gained favour with his fellows, there was another quarter, one which 
had become even more vital to him, in which he lost it. Ettie Shafter's father 
would have nothing more to do with him, nor would he allow him to enter the 
house. Ettie herself was too deeply in love to give him up altogether, and yet her 
own good sense warned her of what would come from a marriage with a man who 
was regarded as a criminal. 

One morning after a sleepless night she determined to see him, possibly for the 
last time, and make one strong endeavour to draw him from those evil influences 
which were sucking him down. She went to his house, as he had often begged her 
to do, and made her way into the room which he used as his sitting-room. He was 
seated at a table, with his back turned and a letter in front of him. A sudden spirit 
of girlish mischief came over her-she was still only nineteen. He had not heard 
her when she pushed open the door. Now she tiptoed forward and laid her hand 
lightly upon his bended shoulders. 

If she had expected to startle him, she certainly succeeded; but only in turn to 
be startled herself. Witii a tiger spring he turned on her, and his right hand was 
feeling for her throat. At the same instant with the other hand he crumpled up the 
paper that lay before him. For an instant he stood glaring. Then astonishment and 
joy took tihe place of the ferocity which had convulsed his features-a ferocity 
wUdi had sent her shrinking ba^ in honor as from something which had never 
before intruded into her gentle life. 

*lt'8 youl” said he, mopping his brow. “And to think Biat you should come to 
heart of my heart, and I diould find nothing better to do than to want to 
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stnngle you! Come tben» dailing»” and he hdd out his anns^ ^let me maVe it 
up to you." 

But she had not recovered from that sudden glimpse of guilty fear which she 
had read in t% man’s face. All her woman's instinct told her that it was not the 
mere fright of a man who is startled. Guilt-that was it-guilt and fearl 

“Whafs come over you, Jack?” she cried. "Why were you so scared of me? Oh, 
Jack, if your conscience was at ease, you would not have looked at me like thatl" 

"Sure, I was thinking of other things, and when you came tripping so lightly on 
those fairy feet of yours—” 

"No, no, it was more than that. Jack.” Then a sudden suspicion seized her. "Let 
me see that letter you were writing.” 

"Ah, Ettie, 1 couldn't do that.” 

Her suspicions became certainties. "It's to another woman,” she cried. "I know 
iti Why else should you hold it from me? Was it to your wife that you were writing? 
How am 1 to know that you are not a married man-*you, a stranger, that nobody 
knows?” 

"I am not married, Ettie. See now, I swear it! You're the only one woman on 
earth to me. By the cross of Christ I swear itI” 

He was so white with passionate earnestness that she could not but believe him. 

"Well, then,” she criei "why will you not show me the letter?” 

"I'll tell you, acushla,” said he. "I'm under oath not to show it, and just as I 
wouldn't break my word to you so I would keep it to those who hold my promise. 
It's the business of the lodge, and even to you it's secret. And if I was scared when 
a hand fell on me, can't you undentand it when it might have been the hand of a 
detective?” 

She felt that he was telling the truth. He gathered her into his arms and kissed 
away her fears and doubts. 

"Sit here by me, then. It's a queer throne for such a queen; but it's the best 
your poor lover can find. He'll do better for you some of these days. I'm thinking. 
Now your mind is easy once again, is it not?” 

"How can it ever be at ease, Jack, when I know that you are a criminal among 
criminals, when I never know the day that I may hear you are in court for murder? 
^McMurdo the Scowrer,' that's what one of our boarders called you yesterday. It 
went through my heart like a knife.” 

"Sure, hard words break no bones.” 

"But they were true.” 

"Well, dear, it's not so bad as you think. We are but poor men that are trying 
in our own way to get our rights.” 

Ettie threw her arms round her lover’s neck. "Give it up. Jack! For my sake, for 
God's sake, give it up! It was to ask you that I came here to-day. Oh, Jack, see-I 
beg it of you on my bended knees! Kneeling here before you I implore you to give 
it up!” 

He raised her and soothed her with her head against his breast. 

"Sure, my darlin', you don’t know what it is you are asking. How could I give it 
up when it would be to break my oath and to desert my comrades? If you could 
see how things stand with me you could never ask it of me. Besides, if I wanted to, 
how could I do it? You don’t suppose that the lodge would let a man go free with 
all its secrets?” 

"I've thought of that. Jack. I've {danned it all. Father has saved some money. 
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He is weary of this place where the teas of these people darkens our lives. He is 
ready to go. We would fly together to Philadelphia or New York, where we would 
be safe from them.'* 

McMurdo laughed. *The lodge has a long arm. Do you think it could not 
stretch from here to Philadelphia or New York?'* 

"Well, then, to the West, or to England, or to Germany, where father came 
ftom-anywhexe to get away from this Valley of Fear!" 

McMurdo thought of old Brother Morris. "Sure it is the second time I have 
heard the valley so named," said he. "The shadow does indeed seem to lie heavy 
on some of you." 

"It darkens every moment of our lives. Do you suppose that Ted Baldwi]:| has 
ever forgiven us? If it were not that he fears you, what do you suppose our chances 
would be? If you saw the look in those dark, hungry eyes of his when they\fall 
on me!" \ 

"By Gar! I'd teach him better manners if I caught him at it! But see here, little 
girl. I can't leave here. I can't-take that from me once and for all. But if you ^ill 
leave me to find my own way, I will try to prepare a way of getting honourably 
out of it." 

"There is no honour in such a matter." 

"Well, well, it's just how you look at it. But if you'll give me six months. I'll 
work it so that I can leave without being ashamed to look others in the face." 

The girl laughed with joy. "Six months!" she cried. "Is it a promise?" 

"Well, it may be seven or eight. But within a year at the furthest we will leave 
the valley behind us." 

It was the most that Ettie could obtain, and yet it was something. There was 
this distant light to illuminate the gloom of the immediate future. She returned 
to her father's house more light-hearted than she had ever been since Jack Mc¬ 
Murdo had come into her life. 

It might be thought that as a member, all the doings of the society would be 
told to him; but he was soon to discover that the organization was wider and more 
complex than the simple lodge. Even Boss McGinty was ignorant as to many 
tilings; for there was an oflicial named the County Delegate, living at Hobson's 
Patch farther down the line, who had power over several different lodges which he 
wielded in a sudden and arbitrary way. Only once did McMurdo see him, a sly, 
little gray-haired rat of a man, mtb a slinking gait and a sidelong glance whidh was 
charged with malice. Evans Pott was his name, and even the great Boss of Vermissa 
fdt towards him something of the repulsion and fear which the huge Danton 
may have felt for the puny but dangerous Robespierre. 

One day Scanlan, who was McMurdo's fellow boarder, received a note from 
McCinty inclosing one from Evans Pott, which informed him that he was sending 
over two good men, Lawler and Andsem, who had instructions to act in the 
ne^boutiiood; though it was best for tiie cause that no particulars as to their 
objects should be given. Would the Bodymaster see to it that suitable arrangements 
be made for tiieir lodgings and comfort until the time for action should arrive? 
McGinty added tiiat it was impossible for anyone to remain secret at the Union 
House, and that, therdor^ he would be obliged if McMurdo and Scanlan would 
pat the strangers up for a few days in their bonding house. 

The tame evening the two men arrived, each carrying his gripsack. Lawler was 
m ddeily man, shrewd, silent, and self-contained, dad in an old black frock coat, 
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which with his soft fdt hat and fagged, grisaded beard gave him a general reseoi' 
blance to an itinerant preacher. His companion Andrews was little more than a 
boy, frank-faced and cheerful, with the breezy manner of one who is out for a 
holiday and aaeans to enjoy every minute of it Both men were total abstainers, 
and b^ved in all ways as exemplary members of the society, with the one simple 
exception that they were assassins who had often proved Aemselves to be most 
capable instruments for this association of murder. Lawler had already carried 
out fourteen commissions of the kind, and Andrews three. 

They were, as McMurdo found, quite ready to converse about their deeds in 
the past, which they recounted wi^ the half-bashful pride of men who had done 
good and unselfish service for the community. They were reticent, however, as to 
the immediate job in hand. 

•They chose us because neither I nor the boy here drink," Lawler explained. 
"They can count on us saying no more than we should. You must not take it amiss, 
but it is the orders of the County Delegate that we obey." 

"Sure, we are all in it together," said Scanlan, McMurdo’s mate, as the four sgt 
together at supper. 

"That's true enough, and well talk till the cows come home of the killing of 
Charlie Williams or of Simon Bird, or any other job in the past. But till the work 
is done we say nothing." 

"There are half a dozen about here that I have a word to say to," said McMurdo, 
with an oath. "I suppose it isn't Jack Knox of Ironhill that you are after. I'd go 
some way to see him get his deserts." 

“No, it's not him yet.'* 

"Or Herman Strauss?" 

“No, nor him either." 

"Well, if you won’t tell us we can't make you; but I'd be glad to know." 

Lawler smiled and shook his head. He was not to be drawn. 

In spite of the reticence of their guests, Scanlan and McMurdo were quite 
determined to be present at what they called fun." When, tiierefore, at an 
early hour one morning McMurdo heard them creeping down the stairs he awak¬ 
ened Scanlan, and the two hurried on their clothes. When they were dressed they 
found that the others had stolen out, leaving the door open behind them. It was 
not yet dawn, and by the light of the lamps they could see the two men some 
distance down the street. They followed them warily, treading noiselessly in the 
deep snow. 

The boarding house was near the edge of the town, and soon they were at Ihe 
crossroads which is beyond its boundary. Here three men were waiting, with 
whom Lawler and Andrews held a short, eager wnversation. Then they all moved 
on together. It was clearly some notable job which needed numbers. At this point 
drere are several trails which lead to various mines. The strangers took that which 
led to the Crow Hill, a huge business which was in strong hands which had been 
able, thanks to their energetic and fearless New Engjmd manager, Josiah H. Dunn, 
to keep some order and discipline during the long reign of terror. 

Day was breaking now, and a line of workmen were dowly making their way, 

singly and in groups, along the blackened path. 

McMurdo and Scanlan strolled on with the others, keeping m sight of the men 
whom they followed. A tibick mist lay over them, and from the heart of it there 
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came the soddlen scream of a steam whistle. It was the ten-minute signal before 
the cages descended and the day’s labour began. 

When they reached the open space round the mine shaft there were a hundred 
miners waiting, stamping their feet and blowing on their fingers; for it was bitterly 
cold. The strangers stood in a little group under the shadow of the engine house. 
Scanlan and McMurdo climbed a heap of slag from which the whole scene lay 
before them. They saw the mine engineer, a great bearded Scotchman named 
Menzies, come out of the engine house and blow his whistle for the dages to be 
lowered. 

At the same instant a tall, loose*framed young man with a clean-shaved, eifmest 
face advanced eagerly toward the pit head. As he came forward his eyes fell iupon 
the group, silent and motionless, under the engine house. The men had arawn 
down their hats and turned up their collars to screen their faces. For a moment 
the presentiment of Death laid its cold hand upon the manager’s heart. At^ the 
next he had shaken it oS and saw only his duty towards intrusive strangers. \ 

“Who are you?” he asked as he advanced. “What are you loitering there for?*^ 

There was no answer; but the lad Andrews stepped forward and shot him in 
the stomach. The hundred waiting miners stood as motionless and helpless as if 
they were paralyzed. The manager clapped his two hands to the wound and 
doubled himself up. Then he staggered away; but another of the assassins fired, 
and he went down sidewise, kicking and clawing among a heap of clinkers. Menzies, 
the Scotchman, gave a roar of rage at the sight and rushed with an iron spanner at 
the murderers; but was met by two balls in the face which dropped him dead at 
their very feet. 

There was a surge forward of some of the minen, and an inarticulate cry of pity 
and of anger; but a couple of the strangen emptied their six-shooters over the 
beads of the crowd, and they broke and scatter^, some of them rushing wildly 
back to their homes in Vermissa. 

When a few of the bravest had rallied, and there was a return to the mine, the 
murderous gang had vanished in the mists of morning, without a single witness 
being able to swear to the identity of these men who in front of a hundred specta¬ 
tors had wrought this double crime. 

Scanlan and McMurdo made their way back; Scanlan somewhat subdued, for 
it was the first murder job that he had seen with his own eyes, and it appeared less 
funny than he had been led to believe. The horrible screams of the dead manager’s 
wife pursued them as they hurried to the town. McMurdo was absorbed and 
silent; but he showed no sympathy for the weakening of his companion. 

“Sure, it is like a war,” he repeated. “What is it but a war between us and them, 
and we hit back where we best can.” 

There was high revel in the lodge room at the Union House &at ni^t, not only 
over the killing of the manager and engineer of the Crow Hill mine, which would 
bring this organization into line with the other blackmailed and terror-stricken 
companies of the district, but also over a distant triumph which had been wrought 
by the hands of the lodge itself. 

It would appear that when the County Delegate had sent over five good men to 
strike a blow in Vermissa, he had dem^ed that in return three Vermissa men 
should be secretly sdected and sent across to kill William Hales of Stake Royal, 
one of the best known and most popular mine owners in the Gilmerton district a 
who was believed not to have an enemy in the world; for he was in all ways a 
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modd employer. He had insisted, however, upon efficiency in the wmk, and had, 
therefore, paid oflE certain drunken and idle employees who were members of the 
all-powerful society. Coffin notices hung outside his door had not weakened his 
resolution, add so in a free, civilized country he found himsdf condemned to death. 

The execution had now been duly carri^ out. Ted Baldwin, who sprawled now 
in the seat of honour beside the Bodymaster, had been chief of the party. His 
flushed face and glazed, bloodshot eyes told of sleeplessness and drink. He and his 
two comrades had spent the night before among the mountains. They were un¬ 
kempt and weather-stained. But no heroes, returning from a forlorn hope, could 
have had a warmer welcome from their comrades. 

The story was told and retold amid cries of delight and shouts of laughter. They 
had waited for their man as he drove home at nightfall, taking their station at the 
top of a steep hill, where his horse must be at a walk. He was so furred to keep out 
the cold that he could not lay his hand on his pistol. They had pulled him out and 
shot him again and again. He had screamed for mercy, llie screams were repeated 
for the amusement of the lodge. ^ 

‘‘Let's hear again how he squealed,” they cried. 

None of them knew the man; but there is eternal drama in a killing, and they 
had shown the Scowrers of Gilmerton that the Vermissa men were to be relied 
upon. 

There had been one contretemps; for a man and his wife had driven up while 
they were still emptying their revolvers into the silent body. It had been suggested 
that they should shoot them both; but they were harmless folk who were not 
connected with the mines, so they were sternly bidden to drive on and keep silent, 
lest a worse thing befall them. And so the blood-mottled figure had been left as a 
warning to all such hard-hearted employers, and the three noble avengers had 
hurried off into the mountains where unbroken nature comes down to the very 
edge of the furnaces and the slag heaps. Here they were, safe and sound, their 
work well done, and the plaudits of their companions in their eats. 

It had been a great day for the Scowrers. The shadow had fallen even darker 
over the valley. But as the wise general chooses the moment of victory in which to 
redouble his efforts, so that his foes may have no time to steady themselves after 
disaster, so Boss McGinty, looking out upon the scene of his operations with his 
brooding and malicious eyes, had devised a new attack upon those who opposed 
him. That very night, as the half-drunken company broke up, he touched Mc- 
Murdo on the arm and led him aside into that inner room where they had their 
first interview. 

“See here, my lad,” said he, “Tve got a job that's worthy of you at last. You'll 
have the doing of it in your own hands.” 

“Proud I am to hear it,” McMurdo answered. 

“You can take two men with you—Manders and Reilly. They have been warned 
for service. We'll never be right in this district until Chester Wilcox has been 
settled, and you'll have the thanks of every lodge in the coal fields if you can down 
him.” 

“I'll do my best, anyhow. Who is he, and where shall I find him?” 

McGinty took his eternal half-chewed, half-smoked cigar from the comer of his 
mouth, and proceeded to draw a rough diagram on a page tom from his notebook. 

“He's the chief foreman of the Iron Dike Company. He's a hard citizen, an old 
colour sergeant of the war, all scars and grizzle. We've had two tries at him; but had 
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no lucK and Jim Camaway lost his life over it. Now it’s for you to take it over. 
That's the house-all alone at the Iron Dike crossroad, same as you see here on the 
map-without another vidthin earshot It's no good by day. He's armed and shoots 
quick and straight with no questions asked. But at night—well, there he is with his 
wife, three children, and a hired help. You can't pick or choose. It's all or none. 
If you could get a bag of blasting powder at the front door with a slow match 
to it—" 

"What's the man done?" 

"Didn't 1 tell you he shot Jim Camaway?" 

"Why did he shoot him?" < 

"What in thunder has that to do with you? Camaway was about his hduse at 
night, and he shot him. That's enough for me and you. You've got to set^e the 
thing right." 

"There's these two women and the children. Do they go up too?" 

"They have to-dse how can we get him?" 

"It seems hard on them; for they've done nothing." 

"What sort of fool's talk is this? Do you back out?" 

"Easy, Councillor, easy! What have I ever said or done that you should think I 
would be after standing back from an order of the Bodymaster of my own lodge? 
If it's right or if it’s wrong, it's for you to decide." 

"You'll do it, then?" 

"Of course 1 will do it." 

"When?” 

"Well, you had best give me a night or two that I may see the house and mdce 
my plans. Then— 

"Very good," said McGinty, shaking him by the hand. “I leave it with you. It will 
be a great day when you bring us the news. It's just the last stroke that will bring 
them all to their knees." 

McMurdo thought long and deeply over the commission which had been so 
suddenly placed in his hands. The isolated house in which Chester Wilcox lived 
was about five miles off in an adjacent valley. That very night he started off all 
alone to prepare for the attempt. It was daylight before he returned from his 
reconnaissance. Next day he interviewed his two subordinates, Manders and Reilly, 
reckless youngsters who were as elated as if it were a deer-hunt. 

Two nights later they met outside the town, all three armed, and one of them 
carrying a sack stuffed with the powder which was used in the quarries. It was two 
in the morning before they came to the lonely house. The nig^t was a windy one, 
with broken clouds drifting swiftly across the face of a three^iuarter moon. They 
had been warned to be on their guard against bloodhounds; so they moved forward 
cautiously, with their pistols cocked in their hands. But there was no sound save 
the howling of the wind, and no movement but the swaying branches above them. 

McMurdo listened at the door of the lonely house; but all was still within. Then 
he leaned the powder bag against it, ripped a hole in it witih his knife, and attached 
the fuse. When it was well alight he and his two companions took to their heels, 
and were some distance off, safe and snug in a shdtering ditch, before the shatter¬ 
ing roar of the explosion, with die low, deep rumble of the collapsing building, 
told them that their work was done. No deaner job had ever been carried out in the 
bloodstained annals of the society. 

Buf alas that work so well organized and boldly carried out should all have gone 
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for noAmgl Waxned by the fate of the various victims, and knowing that he was 
marked down for destruction, Chester Wilcox had moved himself and his fomQy 
only the day before to some safer and less known quarters, where a guard of police 
should watch lever them. It was an empty house which had been tom down by the 
gunpowder, and the grim old colour sergeant of the war was still teaching discipline 
to the miners of Iron Dike. 

*Xeave him to me,'' said McMurdo. *He's my man, and Til get him sure if I have 
to wait a year for him." 

A vote of thanks and confidence was passed in full lodge, and so for the time 
the matter ended. When a few weeks later it was reported in the papers that 
Wilcox had been shot at from an ambuscade, it was an open secret that McMurdo 
was still at work upon his unfinished job. 

Such were the methods of the Society of Freemen, and such were the deeds of 
the Scowrers by which they spread their rule of fear over the great and rich district 
which was for so long a period haunted by their terrible presence. Why should 
these pages be stained by further crimes? Have 1 not said enough to show the men 
and their methods? ^ 

These deeds are written in history, and there are records wherein one may read 
the details of them. There one may learn of the shooting of Policemen Hunt and 
Evans because they had ventured to arrest two members of the society-a double 
outrage planned at the Vermissa lodge and carried out in cold blood upon two 
helpless and disarmed men. There also one may read of the shooting of Mrs. 
Larbey when she was nursing her husband, who had been beaten almost to death 
by orders of Boss McGinty. The killing of the elder Jenkins, shortly followed by 
that of his brother, the mutilation of James Murdoch, the blowing up of the 
Staphouse family, and the murder of the Stendals all followed hard upon one 
another in the same terrible winter. 

Darkly the shadow lay upon the Valley of Fear, The spring had come with 
running brooks and blossoming trees. There was hope for all Nature bound so 
long in an iron grip; but nowhere was there any hope for the men and women who 
lived under the yoke of the terror. Never had the cloud above them been so dark 
and hopeless as in the early summer of the year 1875. 


Chapter 6 
DANGER 

It was the height of the reign of terror. McMurdo, who had already been ap¬ 
pointed Inner Deacon, with every prospect of some day succeeding McGm^ as 
Bodymaster, was now so necessary to the councils of his comrades that nothing 
was done without his help and advice. The more popular he became, howeve^ 
with the Freemen, the blacker were the scowls which greeted him as he iwsscd 
along the streets of Vermissa. In spite of their terror the citizens were takin^eart 
to band themselves together against their oppressors. Runrours had reached the 
lodge of secret gatherings in the Herdd office and of distribution of mearms 
among the law-«bidmg people. But McGinty and his men were un^rbed by 
such reports. They were numerous, resolute, and well armed. Their opponents 
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wdee scattered and powedess* It would all end, as it had done in the past, in 
aimless talk and possibly in impotent arrests. So said McGinty, McMuxdo, and all 
the bolder spirits. 

It was a Saturday evening in May. Saturday was always the lodge night, and 
McMurdo was leaving his house to attend it when Morris, the weaker brother of 
the order, came to see him. His brow was creased with care, and his kindly face 
was drawn and haggard. 

Xan I speak with you freely, Mr. McMurdo?'' 

"Sure." 

"I can't forget that I spoke my heart to you once, and that you kept it to yourself, 
even though the Boss himself came to ask you about it." 1 

"What else could I do if you trusted me? It wasn't that I agreed with wMt you 
said." 

"I know that well. But you are the one that I can speak to and be safe.^Tve a 
secret here," he put his hand to his breast, "and it is just burning the life out of me. 

I wish it had come to any one of you but me. If I tell it, it will mean murder, for 
sure. If I don't, it may bring the end of us all. God help me, but I am near out of 
my wits over itl" 

McMurdo looked at the man earnestly. He was trembling in every limb. He 
poured some whisky into a glass and handed it to him. "That's the physic for the 
likes of you," said he. "Now let me hear of it." 

Morris drank, and his white face took a tinge of colour. "I can tell it to you all in 
one sentence,” said he. 'There's a detective on our trail." 

McMurdo stared at him in astonishment. "Why, man, you're crazy," he said. 
“Isn't the place full of police and detectives, and what harm did they ever do us?" 

"No, no, it's no man of the district. As you say, we know them, and it is little 
that they can do. But you’ve heard of Pinkerton's?” 

"I've read of some folk of that name," 

"Well, you can take it from me you've no show when they arc on your trail. It's 
not a take>it-or-mi$s-it government concern. It's a dead earnest business proposition 
that's out for results and keeps out till by hook or crook it gets them. If a Pinkerton 
man is deep in this business, we are all destroyed." 

"We must kill him." 

"Ah, it's the first thought that came to you! So it will be up at the lodge. Didn't 
I say to you that it would end in murder?" 

"Sure, what is murder? Isn’t it common enough in these parts?" 

"It is, indeed; but it's not for me to point out the man that is to be murdered. 
I'd never rest easy again. And yet it’s our own necks that may be at stake. In God's 
name what shall I do?" He ro^ed to and fro in his agony of indecision. 

But his words had moved McMurdo deeply. It was easy to see that he shared the 
other’s opinion as to the danger, and the ne^ for meeting it. He gripped Monis's 
shoulder and shook him in his earnestness. 

"See here, man," he cried, and he almost screeched the words in his excitement, 
'Von won't gain anything by sitting keening like an old wife at a wake. Let's have 
the facts. Who is flic fellow? Where is he? How did you hear of him? Why did 
you come to me?" 

"I came to you; for you are the one man that would advise me. I told you that 1 
had a store in the East before I came here. I left good friends behind me, and one 
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of them is in the tdegraph service. Here's a letter that I had from him yesterday. 
It's this part from the top of the page. You can read it yourself." 

This was what McMurdo read: 

How are the Scowreis getting on in your parts? We read plenty of them 
in the papers. Between you and me 1 expect to hear news from you before 
long. Five big corporations and the two railroads have taken the thing up 
in dead earnest. They mean it, and you can bet theyTl get therel They are 
right deep down into it. Pinkerton has taken hold under their orders^ and 
his best man, Birdy Edwards, is operating. The thing has got to be stopped 
right now. 

“Now read the postscript." 

Of course, what I give you is what I learned in business; so it goes no 
further. It’s a queer cipher that you handle by the yard every day and can 
get no meaning from. 

McMurdo sat in silence for some time, with the letter in his listless hands. The 
mist had lifted for a moment, and there was the abyss before him. 

“Does anyone else know of this?” he asked. 

“I have told no one else." 

“But this man~your friend~has he any other person that he would be likely to 
write to?" 

“Well, I dare say he knows one or two more." 

“Of the lodge?" 

“It's likely enough." 

“I was asking because it is likely that he may have given some description of this 
fellow Birdy Edwards-then we could get on his trail." 

“Well, iPs possible. But I should not think he knew him. He is just telling me 
the news that came to him by way of business. How would he know this Pinkerton 
man?" 

McMurdo gave a violent start. 

“By Gar!" he cried, “I've got him. What a fool I was not to know it. Lord! 
but we’re in luck! We will fix him before he can do any harm. Sec heie^ Morris, 
will you leave this thing in my hands?" 

“Sure, if you will only take it off mine." 

“Ill do that. You can stand right back and let me run it Even your name need 
not be mentioned. Ill take it all on myself, as if it were to me that this letter 
has come. Will that content you?" 

“It's just what I would ask." 

“Then leave it at that and keep your head shut Now I'll get down to the lodge, 
and we'll soon make old man Pinkerton sorry for himself." 

“You wouldn't kill this man?" 

“The less you know, Friend Morris, the easier your conscience will be, and the 
better you will sleep. Ask no questions, and let these things settle themselves. I 
have hold of it now." 

Morris shook his head sadly as he left. “I feel that his blood is on my hands," 
he groaned. 

'^f-protection is no murder, anyhow," said McMurdo, smiling grimly. “It's 
him or us. I guess this man would destroy us all if we left Urn long in the valley. 
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Why, Broths Morris, well have to dect you Bodymaster yet; for youVe surdy 
saved the lodge.’’ 

And yet it was dear from his actions that he thought more seriously of this new 
intrusion than his words would show. It may have been his guilty conscience, it 
may have been the reputation of the Pinkerton organization, it may have been the 
knowledge that great, rich corporations had set themselves itie task of clearing out 
the Scowren; but, whatever his reason, his actions were those of a man who is pre¬ 
paring for the worst. Every paper which would incriminate him was destroyed be¬ 
fore he left the house. After that he gave a long sigh of satisfaction; for it seemed to 
him that he was safe. And yet the danger must still have pressed somewhijft upon 
him; for on his way to the lodge he stopped at old man Shafter’s. The ho(ise was 
forbidden him; but when he tapped at the window Ettie came out to hijh. The 
dancing Irish deviltry had gone from her lover’s eyes. She read his dangenin his 
earnest face. \ 

"Something has happenedi” she cried. "Oh, Jack, you are in dangerl” 

"Sure, it is not very bad, my sweetheart. And yet it may be wise that we m^ke a 
move before it is worse.” 

"Make a move?” 

"1 promised you once that I would go some day. 1 think the time is coming. 1 
had news to-night, bad news, and I see trouble coming.” 

"The police?” 

"Well, a Pinkerton. But, sure, you wouldn’t know what that is, acushla, nor 
what it may mean to the likes of me. I’m too deep in this thing, and I may have to 
get out of it quick. You said you would come with me if I went.” 

"Oh, Jack, it would be the saving of you!” 

"Fm an honest man in some things, Ettie. I wouldn’t hurt a hair of your bonny 
head for aU that the world can give, nor ever pull you down one inch from the 
golden throne above the clouds where I always see you. Would you trust me?” 

She put her hand in his without a word. "Well, then, listen to what I say, and 
do as I order you; for indeed it’s the only way for us. Things are going to happen in 
this valley. I feel it in my bones. There may be many of us that will have to look 
out for ourselves. I’m one, anyhow. If I go, by day or night, it's you that must 
come with me!” 

"I'd come after you. Jack.” 

"No, no, you shall come with me. If this valley is closed to me and I can never 
come back, how can I leave you behind, and me perhaps in hiding from the police 
with never a chance of a message? It’s with me you must come. 1 know a good 
woman in the place I come from, and it’s there I’d leave you till we can get mar¬ 
ried. Will you come?” 

"Yes, Jack, I will come.” 

"God bless you for your trust in me! It’s a fiend out of hell that I should be if I 
abused it. Now, mark you, Ettie, it will be just a word to you, and when it reaches 
you, you will drop everything and come right down to the waiting room at the 
dq>ot and stay there till I come for you.” 

"Day or night, I’ll come at the word, Jack.” 

Somewhat eased in mind, now that his own preparations for escape had been 
begun, McMurdo went on to the lodge. It had already assembled, and only by 
complicated signs and countersigns could he pass through the outer guard and 
inner guard who dose-tiled it A buzz of pleasure and welcome greeted him as he 
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entered. The long room was crowded, and through the haze of tobacco smoke he 
saw the tangled black mane of the Bodymaster, the cruel, unfriendly features of 
Baldwin, the vulture face of Harraway, the secretary, and a dozen more who were 
among ^e leaders of the lodge. He rejoiced that they should all be there to take 
counsel over his news. 

“Indeed, it’s glad we are to see you, Brother!” cried the chairman. “There^s 
business here that wants a Solomon in judgment to set it right.” 

“It"s Lander and Egan,” explained his neighbour as he took his seat. “They both 
claim the head money given by the lodge for the shooting of old man Crabbc over 
at Stylestown, and who’s to say which fired the bullet?” 

McMurdo rose in his place and raised his hand. The expression of his face 
froze the attention of the audience. There was a dead hush of expectation. 

“Eminent Bodymastcr,” he said, in a solemn voice, “I claim urgency!” 

“Brother McMurdo claims urgency,” said McGinty. “It’s a claim that by the 
rules of this lodge takes precedence. Now, Brother, we attend you.” 

McMurdo took the letter from his pocket. ^ 

“Eminent Bodymaster and Brethren,” he said, “I am the bearer of ill news this 
day; but it is better that it should be known and discussed, than that a blow 
should fall upon us without warning which would destroy us all. 1 have informa¬ 
tion that the most powerful and richest organizations in this state have bound 
themselves together for our destruction, and that at this very moment there is a 
Pinkerton detective, one Birdy Edwards, at work in the valley collecting the evi¬ 
dence which may put a rope round the necks of many of us, and send every man 
in this room into a felon’s cell. That is the situation for the discussion of which 
I have made a claim of urgency.” 

There was a dead silence in the room. It was broken by the chairman. 

“What is your evidence for this, Brother McMurdo?” he asked. 

“It is in this letter which has come into my hands,” said McMurdo. He read 
the passage aloud. “It is a matter of honour with me that 1 can give no further 
particulars about the letter, nor put it into your hands; but I assure you that 
there is nothing else in it which can affect the interests of the lodge. I put the 
case before you as it has reached me.” 

“Let me say, Mr. Chairman,” said one of the older brethren, “that I have heard 
of Birdy Edwards, and that he has the name of being the best man in the Pinkerton 
service.” 

“Does anyone know him by sight?” asked McGinty. 

“Yes,” said McMurdo, “1 do.” 

There was a murmur of astonishment through the hall. 

“I believe we hold him in the hollow of our hands,” he continued wth an 
exulting smile upon his face. “If we act quickly and wisely, we can cut this thing 
short. If I have your confidence and your help, it is little that we have to fear.” 

“What have we to fear, anyhow? What can he know of our affairs?” 

“You might say so if all were as stanch as you, Councillor. But this man has 
all the millions of the capitalists at his back. Do you think there is no weaker 
brother among all our lodges that could not be bought? He will get at our secrets— 
maybe has got them already. There’s only one sure cure.” 

'That he never leaves the valley,” said Baldwin. 

McMurdo nodded. “Good for you. Brother Baldwin,” he said. “You and I have 
had our differences, but you have said the true word to-night.” 
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‘Where is he, then? Where shall we know him?" 

‘‘Eminent Bodymaster,” said McMurdo, earnestly, “I would put it to you that 
this is too vital a thing for us to discuss in open lodge. God forbid that I should 
throw a doubt on anyone here; but if so much as a word of gossip got to the ears 
of this man, there would be an end of any chance of our getting him. I would ask 
the lodge to choose a trusty committee, Mr. Chairman-yourself, if I might suggest 
it, and Brother Baldwin here, and five more. Then I can talk freely of what I 
know and of what I advise should be done.’* 

The proposition was at once adopted, and the committee chosen. Besides the 
chairman and Baldwin there were the vulture-faced secretary, Harrawav, Tiger 
Cormac, the brutal young assassin. Carter, the treasurer, and the brothers willaby, 
fearless and desperate men who would stick at nothing. \ 

The usual revelry of the lodge was short and subdued: for there was ^ cloud 
upon the men’s spirits, and many there for the first time began to see the cloud 
of avenging Law drifting up in that serene sky under which they had dwelt so 
long. The horrors they had dealt out to others had been so much a part of their 
settled lives that the thought of retribution had become a remote one, and so 
seemed the more startling now that it came so closely upon them. They broke up 
early and left their leaders to their council. 

“Now, McMurdo!” said McGinty when they were alone. The seven men sat 
frozen in their seats. 

“I said just now that I knew Birdy Edwards,” McMurdo explained. “I need not 
tell you that he is not here under that name. He’s a brave man, but not a crazy 
one. He passes under the name of Steve Wilson, and he is lodging at Hobson’s 
Patch.” 

“How do you know this?” 

“Because I fell into talk with him. I thought little of it at the time, nor would 
have given it a second thought but for this letter; but now I’m sure it’s the man. 
I met him on the cars when I went down the line on Wednesday--a hard case if 
ever there was one. He said he was a reporter. I bdieved it for the moment. 
Wanted to know all he could about the Scowrers and what he called ‘the outrages’ 
for a New York paper. Asked me every kind of question so as to get something. You 
bet I was giving nothing away. ‘I’d pay for it and pay well,’ said he, ‘if 1 could 
get some stuff that would suit my editor.’ I said what I thou^t would please him 
best, and he handed me a twenty-dollar bill for my information. There’s ten times 
that for you,’ said he, ‘if you can find me all that 1 want.’” 

“What did you tell him, then?” 

“Any stuff I could make up.” 

“How do you know he wasn’t a newspaper man?” 

“I’ll tell you. He got out at Hobson’s Patch, and so did 1.1 chanced into the tele¬ 
graph bureau, and he was leaving it. 

“ ‘See here,’ said the operator after he’d gone out, ‘I guess we should charge 
double rates for this.’-T guess you should,’ said I. He had filled the form with 
stuff that might have been Chinese, for all we could make of it. ‘He fires a sheet 
of this off every day,’ said the derk. ‘Yes,’ said I; ‘it’s special news for his paper, 
and he’s scared that the others should tap it’ That was what the operator thought 
and what I thought at the time; but I think diffeiendy now.” 

“By Garl I believe you are righC said McGinty. “But what do you allow that 
we should do about it?” 
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*Why not go right down now and fix him?” someone suggested. 

“Ay, the sooner the better.” 

“rd start this next minute if I knew where we could find him,” said McMuido. 
“He's in Hobson's Patch; but I don't know the house. Fve got a plan, though, if 
you’ll only take my advice.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“I’ll go to the Patch to-morrow morning. I’ll find him through the operator. He 
can locate him, I guess. Well, then I’ll tell him that I’m a Freeman myself. I’ll 
offer him all the secrets of the lodge for a price. You bet he’ll tumble to it. I’ll 
tell him the papers are at my house, and that it’s as much as my life would be 
worth to let him come while folk were about. He’ll see that that’s horse sense. 
Let him come at ten o’clock at night, and he shall see everything. That will fetch 
him sure.” 

“Well?” 

“You can plan the rest for yourselves. Widow MacNamara’s is a lonely house. 
She’s as true as steel and as deaf as a post. There’s only Scanlan and me in the* 
house. If I get his promise—and I’ll let you know if I do—I’d have the whole seven 
of you come to me by nine o’clock. We’ll get him in. If ever he gets out alive- 
well, he can talk of Birdy Edwards’ luck for the rest of his daysl” 

"Tliere’s going to be a vacancy at Pinkerton’s or I’m mistaken. Leave it at that, 
McMurdo. At nine to-morrow well be with you. You once get the door shut be¬ 
hind him, and you can leave the rest with us.” 


Chapter 7 

THE TRAPPING OP BIRDY EDWARDS 

As McMurdo had said, the house in which he lived was a lonely one and very well 
suited for such a crime as they had planned. It was on the extreme fringe of the 
town and stood well back from the road. In any other case the conspirators would 
have simply called out their man, as they had many a time before, and emptied 
their pistols into his body; but in this instance it was very necessary to find out 
how much he knew, how he knew it, and what had been passed on to his employers. 

It was possible that they were already too late and that the work had been 
done. If that was indeed so, they could at least have their revenge upon the man 
who had done it. But they were hopeful that nothing of great importance had yet 
corner to the detective’s knowledge, as otherwise, they argued, he would not have 
troubled to write down and forward such trivial information as McMurdo claimed 
to have given him. However, all this they would learn from his own lips. Once in 
their power, they would find a way to make him speak. It was not the first time that 
they had handled an unwilling witness. 

McMurdo went to Hobson’s Patch as agreed. The police seemed to take particu¬ 
lar interest in him that morning, and Captain Marvin—he who had claim^ the 
old acquaintance with him at Chicago—actually addressed him as he waited at 
the station. McMurdo turned away and refused to speak with him. He was back 
from his mission in the afternoon, and saw McGinty at the Union House. 

“He is coming,” be said. 
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**Coodr said McGinty. The giant was in his shirt sleeves, with dunns and seals 
Reaming athwart his ample waistcoat and a diamond twinkling through the fringe 
of his bristling beard. Drink and politics had made the Boss a very rich as wdl as 
powerful man. The more terrible, therefore, seemed that glimpse of the prison or 
the gallows which had risen before him the night before. 

"Do you reckon he knows much?” he asked anxiously. 

McMurdo shook his head gloomily. "He's been here some time—six weeks at 
the least. I guess he didn't come into these parts to look at the prospect. If he 
has been working among us all that time with the railroad money at his back, 1 
should expect that he has got results, and that he has passed them on.” I 

"There's not a weak man in the lodge,” cried McGinty. "True as steel, every 
of them. And yet, by the Lord! there is that skunk Morris. What about him? 
If any man gives us away, it would be he. I've a mind to send a couple of th^p boys 
round before evening to give him a beating up and see what they can ge^^ from 
him.” \ 

“Well, there would be no harm in that,” McMurdo answered. "I won't deny 
that 1 have a liking for Morris and would be sorry to see him come to harm. He 
has spoken to me once or twice over lodge matters, and though he may not see 
them the same as you or I, he never seemed the sort that squeals. But still it is not 
for me to stand between him and you.” 

"I'll fibc the old devil!” said McGinty with an oath. "I've had my eye on him this 
year past.” 

"Well, you know best about that,” McMurdo answered. "But whatc^'er you do 
must be to-morrow; for we must lie low until the Pinkerton affair is settled up. We 
can't afford to set the police buzzing, to-day of all days.” 

"True for you,” said McGinty. "And we'll learn from Birdy Edwards himself 
where he got his news if we have to cut his heart out first. Did he seem to scent a 
trap?” 

McMurdo laughed. "1 guess I took him on his weak point,” be said. "If he 
could get on a good trail of the Scowrers, he's ready to follow it into hell. I took his 
money,” McMurdo grinned as he produced a wad of dollar notes, "and as much 
more when he has seen all my papers.” 

“What papers?” 

"Wdl, there are no papers. But I filled him up about constitutions and books 
of rules and forms of membership. He expects to get right down to the end of 
everything before he leaves.” 

"Faith, he's right there,” said McGinty grimly. "Didn't he ask you why you 
didn't bring him the papers?” 

"As if I would carry such things, and me a suspected man, and Captain Marvin 
after speaking to me this very day at the depot!” 

"Ay, I heard of that,” said McGinty. “I guess the heavy end of this business is 
coming on to you. We could put him down an old shaft when we've done with 
him; but however we work it we can't get past the man living at Hobson's Patch 
and you being there toJay.” 

McMurdo shrugged his shoulden. "If we handle it right, they can never prove 
the killing,” said he. "No one can see him come to the house after dark, and I'll lay 
to it that no one will see him go. Now see here, Councillor, I’ll show you my plan 
and I'll ask you to fit the others into it. You will all come in good time. Very well. 
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He comes at ten. He is to tap three times^ and me to open the door for him. Then 
ni get behind him and shut it. He's our man then." 

•That's all easy and plain." 

“Yes; but thi next step wants considering. He's a hard proposition. He's heavily 
armed. I’ve fooled him proper* and yet he is likely to be on his guard. Suppose I 
show him right into a room with seven men in it where he expected to find me 
alone. 'There is going to be shooting, and somebody is going to be hurt.” 

“That's so." 

“And the noise is going to bring every damned copper in the township on top 
of it." 

“I guess you are right." 

“This is how I should work it. You will all be in the big room—same as you saw 
when you had a chat with me. I'll open the door for him. show him into the 
parlour beside the door, and leave him there while I get the papers. That will 
give me the chance of telling you how things are shaping. Then 1 will go back 
to him with some faked papers. As he is reading them I will jump for him and" 
get my grip on his pistol arm. You'll hear me call and in you will rush. 'The quicker 
the better; for he is as strong a man as I. and I may have more than I can manage. 
But I allow that I can hold him till you come." 

“It's a good plan.” said McGinty. ‘The lodge will owe you a debt for this. I 
guess when 1 move out of the chair I can put a name to the man that's coming 
after me.” 

“Sure. Councillor, I am little more than a recruit.” said McMurdo; but his face 
showed what he thought of the great man's compliment. 

When he had returned home he made his own preparations for the grim evening 
in front of him. First he cleaned, oiled, and loaded his Smith & Wesson revolver. 
'Then he surveyed the room in which the detective was to be trapped. It was a large 
apartment, with a long deal table in the centre, and the big stove at one side. At 
each of the other sides were windows. 'There were no shutters on these: only light 
curtains which drew across. McMurdo examined these attentively. No doubt it 
must have struck him that the apartment was very exposed for so secret a meeting. 
Yet its distance from the road made it of less consequence. Finally he discussed 
the matter with his fellow lodger. Scanlan, though a Scowrer, was an inoffensive 
little man who was too weak to stand against the opinion of his comrades, but 
was secretly horrified by the deeds of blood at which he had sometimes been 
forced to assist. McMurdo told him shortly what was intended. 

“And if I were you, Mike Scanlan, I would take a night off and keep clear of 
it. 'There will be bloody work here before morning." 

“Wdl, indeed then. Mac,” Scanlan answered. “It's not the will but the nerve 
that is wanting in me. When I saw Manager Dunn go down at the colliery yonder 
it was just mote than 1 could stand. I'm not made for it, same as you or McGinty. 
If the lodge will think none the worse of me. I'll just do as you advise and leave 
you to yourselves for the evening." 

The men came in good time as arranged. 'They were outwardly respectable 
citixens, well dad and deanly, but a judge of faces would have read little hope 
for Birdy Edwards in those hard mouths and remorseless eyes. There was not a 
man in Ac room whose hands had not been reddened a dozen times before. 'They 
were as hardened to human murder as a butcher to sheep. 

Foremost, of course, bo A in appearance and in guilt, was the formidable Boss. 



Hanaway, the sccietary» was a lean^ bitter man witb a long, scraggy nedc and 
nervous, jerky limbs, a man of incorruptible fidelity where the finances of the 
order were concerned, and with no notion of justice or honesty to anyone beyond. 
The treasurer, Carter, was a middle-aged man, with an impassive, rather sulky 
expression, and a yellow parchment skin. He was a capable organizer, and the 
actual details of nearly every outrage had sprung from his plotting brain. The two 
Willabys were men of action, tall, lithe young fellows with determined faces, while 
their companion, Tiger Cormac, a heavy, dark youth, was feared even by his own 
comrades for the ferocity of his disposition. These were the men who assembled 
that night under the roof of McMurdo for the killing of the Pinkerton detective. 

Their host had placed whisky upon the table, and they had hastened t4 prime 
themselves for the work before them. Baldwin and Cormac were already half¬ 
drunk, and the liquor had brought out all their ferocity. Cormac placed his\hands 
on the stove for an instant—it had been lighted, for the nights were still coldl 

**That will do,’' said he, with an oath. 

'‘Ay,” said Baldwin, catching his meaning. "If he is strapped to that, we will 
have the truth out of him.** 

"We'll have the truth out of him, never fear,” said McMurdo. He had nerves of 
steel, this man; for though the whole weight of the affair was on him his manner 
was as cool and unconcerned as ever. The others marked it and applauded. 

"You are the one to handle him,” said the Boss approvingly. "Not a warning will 
he get till your hand is on his throat. It's a pity there are no shutters to your 
windows.” 

McMurdo went from one to the other and drew the curtains tighter. "Sure no 
one can spy upon us now. It's close upon the hour.” 

"Maybe he won’t come. Maybe hell get a sniff of danger,” said the secretary. 

"Hell come, never fear,” McMurdo answered. "He is as eager to come as you can 
be to see him. Hark to thatl” 

They all sat like wax figures, some with their glasses arrested halfway to their 
lips. Three loud knocks had sounded at the door. 

"Hushl” McMurdo raised his hand in caution. An exulting glance went round 
the circle, and hands were laid upon hidden weapons. 

"Not a sound, for your lives!” McMurdo whispered, as be went from the room, 
closing the door careMly behind him. 

With strained ears the murderers waited. They counted the steps of their com¬ 
rade down the passage. Then they heard him open the outer door. There were a 
few words as of greeting. Then they were aware of a strange step inside and of 
an unfamiliar voice. An instant later came the slam of the door and the turning 
of the key in the lock. Their prey was safe within tiie-trap. Tiger Cormac laughed 
horribly, and Boss McGinty clapped his great hand across his mouth. 

"Be quiet, you fool!” he whispered. "Youll be the undoing of us yet!” 

There was a mutter of conversation from the next room. It seemed interminable. 
Then the door opened, and McMurdo appeared, his finger upon his lip. 

He came to the end of the table and looked round at them. A subtle change had 
come over him. His manner was as of one who has great work to do. His face had 
set into granite firmness. His eyes shone with a fierce excitement behind bis spec¬ 
tacles. He had become a visible leader of men. They stared at him with eager 
interest; but he said nothing. Still with the same singular gaze he looked from man 
to man. 
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cried Bos$ McGtnty at last. ^Is he here? 1$ Birdy Edwards here?" 

McMurdo answered slowly. '‘Birdy Edwards is here. I am Birdy 

Edwards!" 

There weril ten seconds after that brief speech during which the room might 
have been empty, so profound was the silence. The hissing of a kettle upon the 
stove rose sharp and strident to the ear. Seven white faces, all turned upward to 
this man who dominated them, were set motionless with utter terror. Then, with 
a sudden shivering of glass, a bristle of glistening rifle barrels broke through each 
window, while the curtains were torn from their hangings. 

At the sight Boss McGinty gave the roar of a wounded bear and plunged for 
the halfH)pened door. A levelled revolver met him there with the stem blue eyes of 
Captain Marvin of the Mine Police gleaming behind the sights. The Boss recoiled 
and fell back into his chair. 

“You're safer there. Councillor,” said the man whom they had known as Mc¬ 
Murdo. “And you, Baldwin, if you don't take your hand off your pistol, you'll 
cheat the hangman yet. Pull it out, or by the Lord that made me— There, that 
will do. There arc forty armed men round this house, and you can figure it out for 
yourself what chance you have. Take their pistols, Marvinl” 

There was no possible resistance under the menace of those rifles. The men were 
disarmed. Sulky, sheepish, and amazed, they still sat round the table. 

“I'd like to say a word to you before we separate,” said the man who had trapped 
them. “I guess we may not meet again until you see me on the stand in the court¬ 
house. I’ll give you something to think over between now and then. You know 
me now for what I am. At last I can put my cards on the table. I am Birdy Ed¬ 
wards of Pinkerton's. I was chosen to break up your gang. I had a hard and dan¬ 
gerous game to play. Not a soul, not one soul, not my nearest and dearest, knew 
that I was playing it. Only Captain Marvin here and my employers knew that. 
But it's over to-night, thank God, and I am the winnerl” 

The seven pale, rigid faces looked up at him. There was unappeasable hatred in 
their eyes. He read the relentless threat. 

“Maybe you think that the game is not over yet. Well, I take my chance of that. 
Anyhow, some of you will take no further hand, and there are sixty more besides 
yourselves that will see a jail this night. I'll tell you this, that when I was put 
upon this job 1 never believed there was such a society as yours. I thought it was 
paper talk, and that I would prove it so. They told me it was to do with the Free¬ 
men; so I went to Chicago and was made one. Then I was surer than ever that it 
was just paper talk; for 1 found no harm in the society, but a deal of good. 

"Still, I had to carry out my job, and I came to the coal valleys. When I reached 
this place I learned that 1 was wrong and that it wasn't a dime novel after all. So 
1 stayed to look after it. 1 never killed a man in Chicago. I never minted a dollar in 
my life. Those I gave you were as good as any others; but I never spent money 
b^er. But I knew the way into your good wishes, and so I pretended to you 
that the law was after me. It all worked just as I thought. 

“So I joined your infernal lodge, and I took my share in your councils. Maybe 
they will say that I was as bad as you. They can say what they like, so long as I get 
you. But what is the truth? The night I joined you beat up old man Stanger. I 
could not warn him, for there was no time; but I held your hand, Baldwin, when 
you would have kilW him. If ever I have suggested things, so as to keep my place 
Amongj^u, they were things which I knew I could prevent. 1 could not save Dunn 
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and Menzies, for I did not know enough; but I will see that their murdoen are 
hanged. 1 gave Chester Wilcox warning, so that when I blew hi$ house in he and 
his folk were in hiding. There was many a crime that I could not stop; but if you 
look back and think how often your man came home the other road, or was down 
in town when you went for him, or stayed indoors when you thought he would 
come out, you'll see my work." 

"You blasted traitorl” hissed McGinty through his closed teeth. 

^'Ay, John McGinty, you may call me that if it eases your smart. You and your 
like have been the enemy of God and man in these parts. It took a man to get 
between you and the poor devils of men and women that you held under ,your 
grip. There was just one way of doing it, and I did it. You call me a traitot| but 
I guess there's many a thousand will call me a deliverer that went down into\ hell 
to save them. I’ve had three months of it. 1 wouldn’t have three such months aWin 
if they let me loose in the treasury at Washington for it. I had to stay till 1 hap it 
all, every man and every secret right here in this hand. I’d have waited a little 
longer if it hadn’t come to my knowledge that my secret was coming out. A letW 
had come into the town that would have set you wise to it all. Then I had to act 
and act quickly. 

"I’ve nothing more to say to you, except that when my time comes I'll die the 
easier when I think of the work 1 have done in this valley. Now, Marvin, I’ll keep 
you no more. Take them in and get it over.” 

There is little more to tell. Scanlan had been given a sealed note to be left at the 
address of Miss Ettie Shatter, a mission which he had accepted with a wink and a 
knowing smile. In the early hours of the morning a beautiful woman and a much 
muffled man boarded a special train which had been sent by the railroad com* 
pany, and made a swift, unbroken journey out of the land of danger. It was the 
last time that ever either Ettie or her lover set foot in the Valley of Fear. Ten 
days later they were married in Chicago, with old Jacob Shafter as witness of the 
wedding. 

The trial of the Scowrers was held far from the place where their adherents 
might have terrified the guardians of the law. In vain they struggled. In vain the 
money of the lodge-money squeezed by blackmail out of the whole countryside 
—was spent like water in the attempt to save them. That cold, clear, unimpassioned 
statement from one who knew every detail of their lives, their organization, and 
their crimes was unshaken by all the wiles of their defenders. At last after so 
many years they were broken and scattered. The cloud was lifted forever from the 
valley. 

McGinty met his fate upon the scaffold, cringing and whining when the last 
hour came. Eight of his chief followers shared his fate.'Fifty-odd had various de¬ 
grees of imprisonment. The work of Birdy Edwards was complete. 

And yet, as he had guessed, the game was not over yet. There was another hand 
to be played, and yet another and another. Ted Baldwin, for one, had escaped the 
scaffold; so had the Willabys; so had several others of the fiercest spirits of the 
gang. For ten years they were out of the world, and then came a day when they 
were free once more-a day which Edwards, who knew his men, was very sure 
would be an end of his life of peace. They had sworn an oath on all that they 
thought holy to have his blood as a vengeance for their comrades. And well they 
strove to keep their vowl 

From Chicago he was chased, after two attempts so near success that it was sure 
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that the third would get him. From Chicago he went under a changed name to 
California, and it was Vhere that the light went for a time out of his life when 
Ettie Edwards^ died. Once again he was nearly killed, and once again under the 
name of Douglas he worked in a lonely caflon, where with an English partner 
named Barker he amassed a fortune. At last there came a warning to him that the 
bloodhounds were on his track once more, and he cleared—only just in time-for 
England. And thence came the John Douglas who for a second time married a 
worthy mate, and lived for five years as a Sussex county gentleman, a life which 
ended with the strange happenings of which we have heard. 


Epilogue 


The police trial had passed, in which the case of John Douglas was referred to a 
higher court. So had the Quarter Sessions, at which he was acquitted as having 
acted in self-defense. 

‘‘Get him out of England at any cost,'* wrote Holmes to the wife. “There are. 
forces here which may be more dangerous than those he has escaped. There is 
no safety for your husband in England.” 

Two months had gone by, and the case had to some extent passed from our 
minds. Then one morning there came an enigmatic note slipped into our letter¬ 
box. “Dear me, Mr. Holmes. Dear mel” said this singular epistle. There was neither 
superscription nor signature. I laughed at the quaint message; but Holmes showed 
unwonted seriousness. 

“Deviltry, Watson!” he remarked, and sat long with a clouded brow. 

Late last night Mrs. Hudson, our landlady, brought up a message that a gentle¬ 
man wished to see Holmes, and that the matter was of the utmost importance. 
Close at the heels of his messenger came Cecil Barker, our friend of the moated 
Manor House. His face was drawn and haggard. 

“I’ve had bad news-terrible news, Mr. Holmes,” said he. 

"I feared as much,” said Holmes. 

“You have not had a cable, have you?” 

“I have had a note from someone who has.” 

“It’s poor Douglas. They tell me his name is Edwards; but he will always be 
Jack Douglas of Benito Cafion to me. I told you that they started together for 
South Africa in the Palmyra three weeks ago.” 

“Exactly.” 

“The ship reached Cape Town last night. I received this cable from Mrs. Doug¬ 
las this morning: 


Jack has been lost overboard in gale off St. Helena. No one knows how 


accident occurred. 


Ivy Douglas. 


“Hal It Mm# like that, did it?” said Holmes thoughtfully. “Well, I’ve no doubt 
it was well stage-managed.” 

“You mean that you think there was no accident?” 

“None in the world.” 

“He was murdered?” 

“Surely!” 
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**So 1 think also. These infernal Scowrers, diis cursed vindictive nest of 
criminals— 

"No, no, my good sir/’ said Holmes. "There is a master hand here. It is no case 
of sawed-off shotguns and clumsy six-shooters. You can tell an old master by the 
sweep of his brush. I can tell a Moriarty when 1 see one. This crime is from Lon¬ 
don, not from America." 

"But for what motive?" 

"Because it is done by a man who cannot afford to fail, one whose whole unique 
position depends upon the fact that all he does must succeed. A great brain and a 
huge organization have been turned to the extinction of one man. It is crushing 
the nut with the triphammer—an absurd extravagance of energy—but ^thc nut is 
very effectually crushed all the same." I 

"How came this man to have anything to do with it?" \ 

"1 can only say that the first word that ever came to us of the bu$ines$\was from 
one of his lieutenants. These Americans were well advised. Having a^ English 
job to do, they took into partnership, as any foreign criminal could do, this great 
consultant in crime. From that moment their man was doomed. At first he would 
content himself by using his machinery in order to find their victim. Then he 
would indicate how the matter might be treated. Finally, when he read in the re¬ 
ports of the failure of this agent, he would step in himself with a master touch. 
You heard me warn this man at Birlstone Manor House that the coming danger 
was greater than the past. Was I right?" 

Barker beat his head with his clenched fist in his impotent anger. "Do not tell 
me that we have to sit down under this? Do you say that no one can ever get level 
with this king devil?" 

"No, I don’t say that," said Holmes, and his eyes seemed to be looking far into 
the future. "I don’t say that he can’t be beat. But you must give me time—you 
must give me time!" 

We all sat in silence for some minutes while those fateful eyes still strained to 
pierce the veil. 
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PREFACE 


His Last Bow 

The friends of Mr. Sherlock Holmes will be gidd to learn that he is stm aim and 
well, though somewhat crippled by occasional attacks of rheumatism. He has, for 
many years, lived in a small farm upon the downs five miles from Eastbourne, 
where his time is divided between philosophy and agriculture. During this period 
of rest he has refused the most princely offers to take up various cases, having 
determined that his retirement was a permanent one. The approach of the German 
war caused him, however, to lay his remarkable combination of inteUectual and 
practical activity at the disposd of the government, with historical results which 
are recounted in His Last Bow. Several previous experiences which have lain long 
in my portfolio have been added to His Last Bow so as to complete the volume, 

JOHN H. WATSON, M. D. 


THE ADVENTURE OF WISTERIA LODGE 

i. The Singular Experience of Mr, John Scott Eccles 

I FIND it recorded in my notebook that it was a bleak and windy day towards the 
end of March in the year 189 a. Holmes had received a telegram while we sat at 
our lunch, and he had scribbled a reply. He made no remark, but the matter 
remained in his thoughts, for he stood in front of the fire afterwards with a 
thoughtful face, smoking his pipe, and casting an occasional glance at the message. 
Suddenly he turned upon me with a mischievous twinkle in his eyes. 

"I suppose, Watson, we must look upon you as a man of letters,” said he. How 
do you define the word ‘grotesque'?" 

“Strange-remarkable," 1 suggested. 

He shook his head at my definition. 

"There is surely something more than that," said he; "some underlying sug- 
gestion of the tragic and the terrible. If you cast your mind back to some of th<^ 
narratives with which you have afflicted a long-suffering public, you will tecogniiM 
how often the grotesque has deepened into the criminal. Think of that littie affair 
of the red-headed men. That was grotesque enough in the outset, and yet it ended 
in a desperate attempt at robbery. Or, again, there was that most grote^e affair 
of the five orange pips, which led straight to a murderous conspiracy. The word 
puts me on the alert.” 

“Have you it ftcre?" I asked. 

He read the telegram aloud. 
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**Have just had most incredible and grotesque experience. May I consult 
you? 


“Scott Eccles, 
“Post-Office, Charing Cross/' 


“Man or woman?” I asked. 

“Oh, man, of course. No woman would ever send a reply-paid telegram. She 
would have come.” 

“Will you see him?” 

“My dear Watson, you know how bored I have been since we locked up Colonel 
Carruthers. My mind is like a racing engine, tearing itself to pieces bj^use it is 
not connected up with the work for which it was built. Life is commcjnplace; the 
papers are sterile; audacity and romance seem to have passed foreveV from the 
criminal world. Can you ask me, then, whether I am ready to look intb any new 
problem, however trivial it may prove? But here, unless I am mistakp, is our 
client.” 

A measured step was heard upon the stairs, and a moment later a s^ut, tall, 
gray-whiskered and solemnly respectable person was ushered into the room. His 
life history was written in his heavy features and pompous manner. From his spats 
to his gold-rimmed spectacles he was a Conservative, a churchman, a good citizen, 
orthodox and conventional to the last degree. But some amazing experience had 
disturbed his native composure and left its traces in his bristling hair, his flushed, 
angry cheeks, and his flurried, excited manner. He plunged instantly into his 
business. 

“1 have had a most singular and unpleasant experience, Mr. Holmes,” said he. 
“Never in my life have I been placed in such a situation. It is most improper- 
most outrageous. I must insist upon some explanation.” He swelled and puffed in 
his anger. 

“Pray sit down, Mr. Scott Eccles,” said Holmes in a soothing voice. “May 1 ask, 
in the first place, why you came to me at all?” 

“Well, sir, it did not appear to be a matter which concerned the police, and yet, 
when you have heard the facts, you must admit that I could not leave it where it 
was. Private detectives are a class with whom I have absolutely no sympathy, but 
none the less, having heard your name—” 

“Quite so. But, in the second place, why did you not come at once?” 

“What do you mean?” 

Holmes glanced at his watch. 

“It is a quarter-past two,” he said. “Your telegram was dispatched about one. 
But no one can glance at your toilet and attire without seeing that your disturbance 
dates from the moment of your waking.” 

Our client smoothed down his unbrushed hair and felt his unshaven chin. 

“You are right, Mr. Holmes. I never gave a thought to my toilet. I was only too 
glad to get out of such a house. But I have been running round making inquiries 
before I came to you. I went to the house agents, you know, and they said that Mr. 
Garcia's rent was paid up all right and Uiat everything was in order at Wisteria 
Lodge.” 

“Come, come, sir,” said Holmes, laughing. “You are like my friend. Dr, Watson, 
who has a bad habit of telling his stones wrong end foremost. Please arrange your 
thoughts and let me know, in their due sequence, exactly what those events are 
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which have sent yon cmt onbmshed and unkempt, with dress boots and waistcoat 
buttoned awry, in search of advice and assistance.** 

Our client looked down with a rueful face at his own unconventional appearance. 
"Fm sure it must look very bad, Mr. Holmes, and 1 am not aware that in my 
whole life itich a thing has ever happened before. But I will tell you the whole 
queer business, and when 1 have done so you will admit, 1 am sure, that there has 
been enough to excuse me.*’ 

But his narrative was nipped in the bud. There was a bustle outside, and Mrs. 
Hudson opened the door to usher in two robust and officiaMooking individuals, one 
of whom was well known to us as Inspector Gregson of Scotland Yard, an energetic, 
gallant, and, within bis limitations, a capable officer. He shook hands with Holmes 
and introduced his comrade as Inspector Baynes, of the Surrey Constabulary. 

‘We arc hunting together, Mr. Holmes, and our trail lay in this direction.** He 
turned his bulldog eyes upon our visitor. “Are you Mr. John Scott Eccles, of 
Popham House, Lee?** 

“I am.** 

“We have been following you about all the morning.** 

“You traced him through the telegram, no doubt,** said Holmes. 

“Exactly, Mr. Holmes. We picked up the scent at Charing Cross Post-Office and 
came on here.’* 

“But why do you follow me? What do you want?** 

“We wish a statement, Mr. Scott Eccles, as to the events which led up to the 
death last night of Mr. Aloysius Garcia, of Wisteria Lodge, near Esher.** 

Our client had sat up with staring eyes and every tinge of colour struck from 
his astonished face. 

“Dead? Did you say he was dead?*' 

“Yes, sir, he is dead.** 

“But how? An accident?*' 

“Murder, if ever there was one upon earth,** 

“Good God! This is awfull You don't mean-you don't mean that I am sus¬ 
pected?** 

“A letter of yours was found in the dead man's pocket, and we know by it that 
you had plann^ to pass last night at his house.** 

“So I did.** 

“Oh, you did, did you?** 

Out came the official notebook. 

“Wait a bit, Gregson,** said Sherlock Holmes. “All you desire is a plain state¬ 
ment, is it not?** 

“And it is my duty to warn Mr. Scott Eccles that it may be used against him.** 
“Mr. Eccles was going to tell us about it when you entered the room. I think, 
Watson, a brandy and soda would do him no harm. Now, sir, I suggest that you 
take no notice of this addition to your audience, and that you proceed with your 
narrative exactly as you would have done had you never been interrupted.** 

Our visitor had gulped off the brandy and the colour had returned to his face. 
With a dubious glance at the inspector's notebook, he plunged at once into his 
extraordinary statement. 

“I am a bachelor,** said he, “and being of a sociable turn I cultivate a large 
numbesr of friends. Among these are the family of a retired brewer called Melville, 
living at Albemarle Mansion, Kensington, It was at his table that I met some weeb 
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ago a young fe&ow named Garda. He was, I undeistood, of Spanish descent and 
connected in some way with the embassy. He spoke perfect English, was pleasing 
in his manners, and as good-looking a man as ever I saw in my life. 

*"In some way we struck up quite a friendship, this young fdlow and I. He 
seemed to take a fancy to me from the first, and within two days of our meeting 
he came to see me at Lee. One thing led to another, and it ended in his inviting 
me out to spend a few days at his house. Wisteria Lodge, between Esher and 
Qxshott. Yesterday evening I went to Esher to fulfil this engagement. 

^e had described his household to me before I went there. He lived with a 
faithful servant, a countryman of his own, who looked after all his needs. This 
fellow could speak English and did his housdceeping for him. Then jhere was a 
wonderful cook, he said, a half-breed whom he had picked up in his mvels, who 
could serve an excellent dinner. I remember that he remarked what a queer house¬ 
hold it was to find in the heart of Suney, and that I agreed with him, though it has 
proved a good deal queerer than I thought \ 

drove to the place—about two miles on the south side of Esher. The house 
was a fair-sized one, standing back from the road, with a curving drive which was 
banked with high evergreen shrubs. It was an old, tumbledown building in a crazy 
state of disrepair. When the trap pulled up on the grass-grown drive in front of the 
blotched and weather-stained door, I had doubts as to my wisdom in visiting a man 
whom I knew so slightly. He opened the door himself, however, and greeted me 
with a great show of cordiality. I was bunded over to the manservant, a melancholy, 
swarthy individual, who led the way, my bag in his hand, to my bedroom. The 
whole place was depressing. Our dinner was fete-i-fete, and though my host did 
his best to be entertaining, his thoughts seemed to continually wander, and he 
talked so vaguely and wildly that I could hardly understand him. He continually 
drummed his fingers on the table, gnawed his nails, and gave other signs of nerv¬ 
ous impatience. The dinner itself was neither well served nor well cooked, and the 
gloomy presence of the taciturn servant did not help to enliven us. I can assure 
you that many times in the course of the evening I wished that I could invent 
some excuse which would take me back to Lee. 

**One thing comes back to my memory which may have a bearing upon the 
business that you two gentlemen are inv^tigating. I thought nothing of it at the 
time. Near the end of dinner a note was handed in by the servant. I noticed that 
after my host had read it he seemed even more distrait and strange than before. 
He gave up all pretence at conversation and sat, smoking endless cigarettes, lost 
in his own thou^ts, but he made no remark as to the contents. About eleven I was 
glad to go to bed. Some time later Garcia looked in at my door—the room was dark 
at the time-and asked me if I had rung. I said that I had not. He apologized for 
having disturbed me so late, saying that it was nearly one o'clock. I dropped oS 
after this and slept soundly all night. 

''And now I come to the amazing part of my tale. When I woke it was broad 
daylight. I glanced at my watch, and the time was nearly nine. I had particularly 
asked to be called at eight, so I was very much astonished at this forgetfulness. I 
^rang up and rang for the servant. There was no response. I rang again and again, 
with the same result. Then I came to the conclusion that the bdl was out of order. 
I huddled on my clothes and hurried downstain in an exceedingly bad temper to 
order some hot water. You can imagine my surprise when I found that there was 
no one there. I shouted in the hall. There was no answer. Then I ran from room to 
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room. All were deserted. M 7 host had diown me which was his bedroom the night 
before, so 1 knocked at the door. No re{dy. I turned the handle and walked in. The 
room was empty, and the bed had never been slept in. He had gone with the rest 
The foreign host, the foreign footman, the foreign cook, all had vanished in the 
nightl That%as the end of my visit to Wisteria Lodge.” 

Sherlock Holmes was nibbing his hands and chuckling as he added this bizarre 
incident to his collection of strange episodes. 

*"Your experience is, so far as I know, perfectly unique^*' said he. "*May I ask, 
sir, what you did then?” 

was furious. My first idea was that 1 had been the victim of some absurd 
practical joke. I packed my things, banged the hall door behind me, and set off for 
Esher, with my bag in my hand. 1 called at Allan Brothers\ the chief land agents 
in the village, and found that it was from this firm that the villa had been rented. 
It struck me that the whole proceeding could hardly be for the purpose of making 
a fool of me, and that the main object must be to get out of the rent. It is late in 
March, so quarter-day is at hand. But this theory would not work. The agent was 
obliged to me for my warning, but told me that Ae rent had been paid in advance. 
Then I made my way to town and called at the Spanish embassy. The man was 
unknown there. After this I went to see Melville, at whose house I had first met 
Garcia, but 1 found that he really knew rather less about him than I did. Finally 
when I got your reply to my wire I came out to you, since I gather that you are a 
person who gives advice in difficult cases. But now, Mr. Inspector, I understand, 
from what you said when you entered the room, that you can carry the story on, 
and that some tragedy has occurred. I can assure you that every word I have said 
is the truth, and that, outside of what I have told you, I know absolutdy nothing 
about the fate of this man. My only desire is to help the law in every possible way.” 

“I am sure of it, Mr. Scott Eccles—I am sure of it,” said Inspector Gregson in a 
very amiable tone. “I am bound to say that everything which you have said agrees 
very closely with the facts as they have come to our notice. For example, there was 
that note which arrived during dinner. Did you chance to observe what became 
of it?” 

”Yes, I did. Garcia rolled it up and threw it into the fire.” 

“What do you say to that, Mr, Baynes?” 

The coun^ detective vws a stout, puffy, red man, whose face was oxily re¬ 
deemed from grossness by two extraordinarily bright eyes, almost hidden bdiind 
the heavy creases of cheek and brow. With a slow smile he drew a folded and 
discoloured scrap of paper from his podeet. 

“It was a dog-gra^ Mr. Holmes, and he overpitched it. 1 picked this out un- 
bumed from the back of it.” 

Holmes smiled his appreciation. 

“You must have examined the house very carefully to find a single pellet or 
paper.” 

“I did, Mr. Holmes. If s my way. Shall I read it, Mr. Gregson?” 

The Lxmdoner nodded. ji. • 

“The note is written upon ordinary crcain4aid jpaper without watermark. It is a 
quarter-sheet. The paper is cut off in two snips with a short-bladed scissors. It Im 
been folded over three times and scaled with purple wax, put on hira^ wad 
pressed down with some flat oval object. It is addressed to Mr. Garcia, Wisteria 
Lo^ It says; 
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‘*Our own colouis, gimi and white* Green open, white shut Main stair, 
first corridor, seventh right, green baize.. Godspe^. D. 

It is a woman’s writing, done with a sharp-pointed pen, but the address is eiUier 
done with another pen or by someone el^. It is thicker and bolder, as you see.” 

”A very remarkable note,” said Holmes, glancing it over. must compliment 
you, Mr. Baynes, upon your attention to detail in your examination of it. A few 
trifling points might perhaps be added. The oval seal is undoubtedly a plain sleeve- 
link—what else is of such a shape? The scissors were bent nail scissors. Short as the 
two snips are, you can distinctly see the same slight curve in each.” 

The country detective chuckled. , 

thought I had squeezed all the juice out of it, but 1 see there jwas a little 
over,” he said. "I’m bound to say that I make nothing of the note excepit that there 
was something on hand, and that a woman, as usual, was at the bottom of it.” 

Mr. Scott Eccles had fidgeted in his seat during this conversation. \ 

am glad you found the note, since it corroborates my story,” said lie. ”But I 
beg to point out that I have not yet heard what has happened to Mr. GWcia, nor 
what has become of his household.” 

”As to Garcia,” said Gregson, "that is easily answered. He was found dead this 
morning upon Oxshott Common, nearly a mile from his home. His head had been 
smashed to pulp by heavy blows of a sandbag or some such instrument, which had 
crushed rather than wounded. It is a lonely comer, and there is no house within a 
quarter of a mile of the spot. He had apparently been struck down first from 
behind, but his assailant had gone on beating him long after he was dead. It was a 
most furious assault. There are no footsteps nor any clue to the criminals.” 
"Robbed?” 

"No, there was no attempt at robbery.” 

"This is very painful—very painful and terrible,” said Mr. Scott Eccles in a 
querulous voice, ^ut it is really uncommonly bard upon me. I had nothing to do 
with my host going off upon a nocturnal excursion and meeting so sad an end. 
How do I come to be mixed up with the case?” 

"Very simply, sir,” Inspector Baynes answered. "The only document found in 
the pocket of the deceased was a letter from you saying that you would be with 
him on the night of his death. It was the envelope of this letter which gave us the 
d^d man’s name and address. It was after nine this morning when we reached 
his house and found neither you nor anyone else inside it. I wired to Mr. Gregson 
to run you down in London while I examined Wisteria Lodge. Then 1 came into 
town, joined Mr. Gregson, and here we arc.” 

"I think now,” said Gregson, rising, "we had best put this matter into an official 
shape. You will come round with us to the station, Mr. Scott Eccles, and let us 
have your statement in writing.” 

"Certainly, I wiB come at once. But I retain your services, Mr. Holmes. I desire 
you to spare no expense and no pains to get at the troth.” 

My friend turned to the country inspector. 

“I suppose that you have no obj^ion to my collaborating with you, Mr. Baynes?” 

"Highly honoured, sir, I am sure.” 

”You appear to have been very prompt and bo5ines84ike in all that you have 
done. Was there any clue, may 1 ask, as to the exact hour that the man met his 
death?” 
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had been there since one o'clock. There was rain about that time» and his 
death had certainly been before the rain.” 

*'Bttt that is perfectly impossible, Mr. Baynes ” cried our client. ”His voice is 
unmistakable. I could swear to it that it was he who addressed me in my bedroom 
at that vcr3^ hour,” 

“Remarluble, but by no means impossible,” said Holmes, smiling. 

”You have a clue?” asked Gregson. 

”On the face of it the case is not a very complex one, though it certainly presents 
some novel and interesting features. A further knowledge of facts is necessary 
before I would venture to give a final and definite opinion. By the way, Mr. Baynes, 
did you find anything remarkable besides this note in your examination of the 
house?” 

The detective looked at my friend in a singular way. 

'There were,” said he, "one or two very remarkable things. Perhaps when I have 
finished at the police-station you would care to come out and give me your opinion 
of them.” 

”I am entirely at your service,” said Sherlock Holmes, ringing the bell. TTou 
will show these gentlemen out, Mrs. Hudson, and kindly send the boy with this 
telegram. He is to pay a five-shilling reply.” 

We sat for some time in silence after our visitors had left. Holmes smoked hard, 
with his brows drawn down over his keen eyes, and his head thrust forward in the 
eager way characteristic of the man. 

"Well, Watson,” he asked, turning suddenly upon me, "what do you make of it?” 

"I can make nothing of this mystification of Scott Eccles.” 

“But the crime?” 

"Well, taken with the disappearance of the man's companions, I should say 
that they were in some way concerned in the murder and had fled from justice.” 

"That is certainly a possible point of view. On the face of it you must admit, 
however, that it is very strange that his two servants should have been in a con¬ 
spiracy against him and should have attacked him on the one night when he had a 
guest. They had him alone at their mercy every other night in the week.” 

"Then why did they fly?” 

"Quite so. Why did they fly? There is a big fact. Another big fact is the re¬ 
markable experience of our client, Scott Eccles. Now, my dear Watson, is it 
beyond the limits of human ingenuity to furnish an explanation which would 
cover both these big facts? If it were one which would also admit of the mysterious 
note with its very curious phraseology, why, then it would be worth accepting as a 
temporary hypothesis. If the fresh facts which come to our knowledge all fit &em- 
selves into the scheme, then our hypothesis may gradually become a solution.” 

"But what is our hypothesis?” 

Holmes leaned back in his chair with half-dosed eyes. 

"You must admit, my dear Wateon, that the idea of a joke is impossible. There 
were grave events afoot, as the sequel showed, and the coaxing of Scott Eccles to 
Wisteria Lodge had some connection with rfiem.” 

"But what possible connection?” 

"Let us take it link by link. There is, on the face of it, something unnatural 
about this strange and sudden friendship between the young Spaniard and Scott 
Eccles. It was the former who forced the pace. He called upon Eccte at the other 
end of London on the very day after he first met him, and he kept in close touch 



witb Um ontS he got him down to Esher. Now, what did he want sHtii Ecdes? 
What could Ecdes supply? I see no charm in the man. He a not particulady 
intdligent-not a man Iftdy to be coi^enial to a quidc-witted Latin. Why, then, 
was he pidced out from dl the other people whom Garda met as particularly 
suited to his purpose? Has he any one outstanding quality? 1 say that he has. He is 
the very type of conventional British respectability, and the very man as a witness 
to impress another Briton. Yon saw yonrklf how ndther of the inspectors dreamed 
of questionirtg his statement, ertmordinary as it was.” 

*3ut what was he to witness?” 

"Nothing, as things turned out, but everything had they gone another way. That 
is how I read the matter.” 

"I see, he might have proved an alibi.” I 

"Exactly, my dear Watson; he might have proved an alibi. We will Suppose, for 
argument’s sake, that the household of Wisteria Lodge are confederate in some 
design. The attempt; whatever it may be, is to come ofi, we will say, Wore one 
o’dock. By some ju^ing of the docla it is quite possible that they may have got 
Scott Ecdes to b^ earlier than he thought, but in any case it is l^y that when 
Garda went out of his way to tdl him that it was one it was really not more than 
twdve. If Garda could do whatever he had to do and be back by the hour men¬ 
tioned he had evidently a powerful reply to any accusation. Here was this irre¬ 
proachable Englishman ready to swear in any court of law that the accused was in 
his house all the time. It was an insurance against the worst.” 

"Yes, yes, 1 see that. But how about the disappearance of the others?” 

"I have not all my facts yet, but I do not think there are any insuperable diffi¬ 
culties. Still, it is an error to argue in front of your data. You Wl yourself insen¬ 
sibly twisting them round to fit your tiieories.” 

"And tile message?” 

"How did it run? 'Our own colours, green and white.’ Sounds like racing. 'Green 
open, white shut’ That is clearly a signal. ‘Main stair, first corridor, seventh right, 
green baize.’ This is an assignation. We may find a jealous husband at the bottom 
of it all. It was dearly a dangerous quest She would not have said ‘Godspeed’ had 
it not been so. 'O’-tiiat should be a guide.” 

"The man was a Spaniard. I suggest that *0’ stands for Dolores, a cmnmon 
female name in Spain.” 

"Good, Watson, very good-but quite inadmissible. A Spaniard would write to a 
Spaniard in Spanish. The writer (rf this note is certainly English. Well, we can 
only possess our souls in patience until tiiis excdlent inspector comes back for ns. 
Meanwhile we can thank our lucky fate which has rescued us for a few short boon 
from the insuflbrable fatigues of iffieness.” 

An answer had arrived to Holmes's telegram before cmr Surrey officer had re¬ 
turned. Holmes read it and was about to place it in his notebocdc when he caught 
a glimpse of my expectant ffice. He tossed it across with a laugh. 

"We are moving in exalted citdes,” said he. 

The tdegram was a list names and addresses: 

Lord Harringby, The Dingd^ Sir George FfoUiott, Qxshott Towers; Mr. 
Hynes I^mes, J. P., Pnidey Phne; Mr. James Baker Wiliiains, Forton Old 
I^; hfr. Henderscm, Hi^ GaUe; Rev. Joshua Stone, Nether Walsling. 
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*This is a very obvious way of limiting our field of operations/ said Holmes. 
*74o doubt Baynes, with his methodical mind, has already adopted some similar 
plan.” 

don’t guite understand.” 

“Well, niy dear fellow, we have already arrived at the conclusion that the mes¬ 
sage received by Garcia at dinner was an appointment or an assignation. Now, if 
the obvious reading of it is correct, and in order to keep this tryst one has to ascend 
a main stair and sedc the seventh door in a corridor, it is perfectly clear that the 
house is a very large one. It is equally certain that this house cannot be more than a 
mile or two horn Qxshott, since Garcia was walking in that direction and hoped, 
according to my reading of the facts, to be back in Wisteria Lodge in time to avail 
himself of an alibi, which would only be valid up to one o’clock. As the number 
of large houses close to Oxshott must be limited, 1 adopted the obvious method 
of sending to the agents mentioned by Scott Eccles and obtaining a list of them. 
Here they are in this telegram, and the other end of our tangled skein must lie 
among them.” 

It was nearly six o’clock before we found ourselves in the pretty Surrey village 
of Esher, with Inspector Baynes as our companion. 

Holmes and I had taken things for the night, and found comfortable quarters 
at the Bull. Finally we set out in the company of the detective on our visit to 
Wisteria Lodge. It was a cold, dark March evening, with a sharp wind and a fine 
rain beating upon our faces, a fit setting for the wild common over which our road 
passed and the tragic goal to which it led us. 

2 . The Tiger of San Pedro 

A cold and melancholy walk of a couple of miles brought us to a high wooden 
gate, which opened into a gloomy avenue of chestnuts. The curved and shadowed 
drive led us to a low, dark house, pitch-black against a slate-coloured sky. From the 
front window upon the left of the door there peeped a glimmer of a feeble light. 

“There’s a constable in possession,” said Baynes. “I’ll knock at the window,” He 
stepped across the grass plot and tapped with his hand on the pane. Through the 
fogged glass I dimly saw a man spring up from a chair beside the fire, and heard a 
sharp cry from within the room. An instant later a white-faced, hard-breathing 
policeman had opened the door, the candle wavering in his trembling hand. 

“What's the matter, Walters?” asked Baynes sharply. 

The man mopped his forehead with his handkerchief and gave a long sigh of 
relief. 

“I am 0ad you have come, sir. It has been a long evening, and I don’t think my 
nerve is as go^ as it was.” 

“Your nerve, Walters? I should not have thought you had a nerve in your body.” 

“Well, sir, it's this londy, silent house and the queer thing m the kitchen. Then 
when you tapped at the window I thought it had come again.” 

“That what had come again?” 

“The devil, sir, for all I know. It was at the window,” 

“What was at the window, and when?” 

“It was just about two hours ago. The light was just fading. I was sitting reading 
in the chair, I don’t know what made me look up, but there was a face looking in 
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at me through the lower pane. Lord, sir, what a face it was! Ill see it in my dreams.*' 

Tat» tut, Walters. This is not t^ for a police-constable." 

*1 know, sir, I know; but it shook me, sir, and there's no use to deny it. It wasn't 
black, sir, nor was it white, nor any colour that 1 know, but a kind oi queer shade 
like clay with a splash of milk in it. Then there was the sisse of it—it was twice 
yours, sir. And the look of it—the great staring goggle eyes, and the line of white 
teeth like a hungry beast. 1 tell you, sir, I couldn't move a finger, nor get my breath, 
till it whisked away and was gone. Out I ran and throu^ the shrubbery, but thank 
God there was no one there." 

**If I didn't know you were a good man, Walters, I should put a black mark 
against you for this. If it were the devil himself a constable on duty should never 
thank God that he could not lay his hands upon him. I suppose the whole thing 
is not a vision and a touch of nerves?” \ 

"That, at least, is very easily settled,” said Holmes, lighting his IMe pocket 
lantern. "Yes,” he reported, after a short examination of the grass bed, ra number 
twelve shoe, I should say. If he was all on the same scale as his foot he. must cer¬ 
tainly have been a giant.” 

"What became of him?” 

"He seems to have broken through the shrubbery and made for the road.” 

"Well,” said the inspector with a grave and thoughtful face, "whoever he may 
have been, and whatever he may have wanted, he's gone for the present, and we 
have more immediate things to attend to. Now, Mr. Holmes, with your permission, 
1 will show you round the house.” 

The various bedrooms and sitting-rooms had yielded nothing to a careful search. 
Apparently the tenants had brought little or nothing with them, and all the 
furniture down to the smallest details had been taken over with the house. A good 
deal of clothing with the stamp of Marx and Co., High Holbom, had been left 
behind. Telegraphic inquiries had been already made which showed that Marx 
knew nothing of his customer save that he was a good payer. Odds and ends, some 
pipes, a few novels, two of them in Spanish, an old-fashioned pinfire revolver, 
and a guitar were among the personal property. 

"Nothing in all this,” said Baynes, stalking, candle in hand, from room to room. 
"But now, Mr. Holmes, I invite your attention to the kitchen." 

It was a gloomy, high-ceilinged room at the back of the house, with a straw 
litter in one comer, which served apparently as a bed for the cook. The table was 
piled with half-eaten dishes and dirty plates, the debris of last night's dinner. 

“Look at this," said Baynes. "What do you make of it?” 

He held up his candle before an extraordinary object which stood at the back of 
the dresser. It was so wrinkled and shrunken and withered that it was difficult to 
say what it might have been. One could but say Biat it was black and leathery and 
that it bore some resemblance to a dwarfish, human figure. At first, as 1 examined 
it, 1 thought that it was a mummified negro baby, and then it seemed a very 
twisted and ancient monkey. Finally I was left in doubt as to whether it was 
animal or human. A double band of white shells was strung round the centre of it. 

"Very interesting-very interesting, indeedl" said Holmes, peering at this sinister 
relic. “Anything more?” 

In silence Baynes led the way to the sink and hdd forward his candle. The 
limbs and body of some large, white bird, tom savagely to pieces with the feathers 
stiJI on, were littered all over it. Holmes pointed to the wattles on the severed head. 
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“A white code,*" said he, “Most interestingl It is really a very corious case.'^ 

But Mr. Baynes had kept his most sinister exhibit to the last. From under the 
sink he drew a zinc pail which contained a quantity of blood. Then from the table 
he took a plotter heaped with small pieces of charred bone. 

“Something has been killed and something has been burned. We raked all these 
out of the fire. We had a doctor in this morning. He says that they ate not human.” 

Holmes smiled and rubbed his hands. 

“I must congratulate you. Inspector, on handling so distinctive and instructive 
a case. Your powers, if I may say so without offence, seem superior to your 
opportunities.” 

Inspector Baynes’s small eyes twinkled with pleasure. 

"You're right, Mr. Holmes. We stagnate in the provinces. A case of this sort 
gives a man a chance, and 1 hope that 1 shall take it. What do you make of these 
bones?” 

“A lamb, I should say, or a kid.” 

“And the white cock?” 

“Curious, Mr. Baynes, very curious. I should say almost unique.” 

“Yes, sir, there must have been some very strange people with some very strange 
ways in this house. One of them is dead. Did his companions follow him and kill 
him? If they did we should have them, for every port is watched. But my own 
views arc different. Yes, sir, my own views are very different.” 

“You have a theory then?” 

“And ril work it myself, Mr. Holmes. It's only due to my own credit to do so. 
Your name is made, but I have still to make mine. I should be glad to be able to 
say afterwards that I had solved it without your help.” 

Holmes laughed good>humouredly. 

“Well, well. Inspector,” said he, “Do you follow your path and I will follow 
mine. My results are always very much at your service if you care to apply to me 
for them. I think that I have seen all that I wish in this house, and that my time 
may be more profitably employed elsewhere. Au revcir and good luck!” 

I could tell by numerous subtle signs, which might have been lost upon anyone 
but myself, that Holmes was on a hot scent. As impassive as ever to the casual 
observer, there were none the less a subdued eagerness and suggestion of tension 
in his brightened eyes and brisker manner which assured me that the game was 
afoot. After his habit he said nothing, and after mine I asked no questions. Suffi¬ 
cient for me to share the sport and lend my humble help to the capture without 
distracting that intent brain with needless interruption. All would come round to 
me in due time. 

I waited, therefore—but to my ever-deepening disappointment I waited in vain. 
Day succe^ed day, and my friend took no step forward. One morning he spent 
in town, and I learned from a casual reference that he had visited the British 
Museum. Save for this one excursion, he spent his days in long and often solitary 
walks, or in chatting with a number of village gossips whose acquaintance he had 
cultivated. 

“I'm sure, Watson, a week in the country will be invaluable to you, he remarked. 
“It is very pleasant to see the first green shoots upon the hedges and the catkins on 
the hazels once again. With a spud, a tin box, and an elementary book on tetany, 
there are instructive days to be spent.” He prowled about with this equipment 
himself, but it was a poor show of plants which he would bring back of an evening. 
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Occasionally in our rambles we came across Inspector Baynes. His fat» red &ce 
wreathed itsdf in smiles and his small eyes glitten^ as he greeted my companion. 
He said little about the case, but from that little we gathered that he also Was not 
dissatisfied at the course of events. I must admit, however, that I was somewhat 
surprised when, some five days after the crime, I opened my morning paper to find 
in large letters: 

The Oxshott Mystery 

A SOLUTION 

Arrest of Supposed Assassin 

Holmes sprang in his chair as if he had been stung when I read th^ headlines. 

‘*By Jovel” he cried. “You don't mean that Baynes has got him?" 

“Apparendy," said I as I read the following report: 

“Great excitement was caused in Esher and the neighbouring dis^ct when 
it was learned late last night that an arrest had been effected in cdnnection 
with the Oxshott murder. It will be remembered that Mr. Garcia, of Wiste¬ 
ria Lodge, was found dead on Oxshott Common, his body showing signs of 
extreme violence, and that on the same night his servant and his cook fled, 
which appeared to show their participation in the crime. It was suggested, 
but never proved, that the deceased gentleman may have had valuables in 
the house, and that their abstraction was the motive of the crime. Every 
effort was made by Inspector Baynes, who has the case in hand, to ascertain 
the hiding place of the fugitives, and he had good reason to believe that 
they had not gone far but were lurking in some retreat which had been 
already prepared. It was certain from the fint, however, that they would 
eventually be detected, as the cook, from the evidence of one or two trades¬ 
people who have caught a glimpse of him through the window, was a man of 
most remarkable appearance—being a huge and hideous mulatto, with yel¬ 
lowish features of a pronounced negroid type. This man has been seen since 
the crime, for he was detected and pursued by Constable Walters on the 
same evening, when he had the audacity to revisit Wisteria Lodge. Inspector 
Baynes, considering that such a visit must have some purpose in view and 
was likely, therefore, to be repeated, abandoned the house but left an am¬ 
buscade in the shrubbery. The man walked into the trap and was captured 
last night after a struggle in which Constable Downing was badly bitten by 
the savage. We understand that when the prisoner is brought before the 
magistrates a remand will be applied for by the police, and that great devel¬ 
opments are hoped from his capture." 

“Really we must see Baynes at once," cried Holmes, picking up his hat. “We 
win just catch him before he starts." We hurried down the village street and 
foun^ as we had expected, that the inspector was just leaving his lodgings. 

"You've seen the paper, Mr. Holmes?" he asked, holding one out to us. 

"Yes, Baynes, I've seen it. Pray don't think it a liberty if I give you a word of 
friendly warning." 

“Of warning, Mr. Hdmes?" 

“I have looked into this case with some care, and I am not convinced that you 
are on the ri|^t lines. I don't want you to commit yourself too far unless you are 
sore." 
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"Tfbu^xe vefjr lciiid» Mr. Holmes.** 

^ assure you 1 speak for your good.** 

It seemed to me that something like a wink quivered for an instant over one 
of Mr. Bay||S8*s tiny eyes. 

“Wc acmM to work on our own lines, Mr. Holmes. That*s what I am doing.** 

"Oh, very goo^** said Holmes. "Don't blame me.** 

No, sir; I believe you mean well by me. But we all have our own systems, Mr, 
Holmes. You have yours, and maybe I have mine.** 

"Let us say no more about it.** 

"You re welcome always to my news. This fellow is a perfect savage, as strong 
as a cart-horse and as fierce as the devil. He chewed Downing's thumb nearly off 
before they could master him. He hardly speaks a word of English, and we can get 
nothing out of him but grunts." 

"And you think you have evidence that he murdered his late master?" 

"I didn't say so, Mr. Holmes; I didn't say so. We all have our little ways. You 
try yours and I will try mine. That's the agreement." 

Holmes shrugged his shoulden as we walked away together. "I can't make the 
man out. He serais to be nding for a fall, V^ell, as he says, we must each try our 
own way and see what comes of it. But there's something in Inspector Baynes 
which 1 can’t quite understand." 

"Just sit down in that chair, Watson^.” said Sherlock Holmes when we had re¬ 
turned to our apartment at the Bull. "I want to put you in touch with the situation, 
as 1 may need your help to-night. Let me show you the evolution of this case so 
far as I have bsin able to follow it. Simple as it has been in its leading features, it 
has none the less presented surprising difficulties in the way of an arrest. 'There 
are gaps in that direction which we have still to fill. 

"We will go back to the note which was handed in to Garcia upon the evening 
of his death. We may put aside this idea of Baynes's that Garcia’s servants were 
concerned in the matter. The proof of this lies in the fact that it was he who had 
arranged for the presence of ^ott Eccles, which could only have been done for 
the purpose of an alibi. It was Garcia, then, who had an enterprise, and apparently 
a criminal enterprise, in hand that night in the course of which he met his death. 
I say 'criminaT because only a man with a criminal enterprise desires to establish 
an alibi. Who, then, is most likely to have taken his life? Surely the person against 
whom the criminal enterprise was directed. So far it seems to me that we are on 
safe ground. 

"We can now see a reason for the disappearance of Garcia's household. They 
were uff confederates in the same unknown crime. If it came off when Garcia 
returned, any possible suspicion would be warded off by the Englishman’s evidence, 
and all would be wdl. But the attempt was a dangerous one, and if Garcia did 
not return by a certain hour it was probable that his own life had been sacrificed. 
It had been arranged, therefore, that in such a case his two subordinates were to 
make for some prearranged spot where they could escape investigation and be in 
a position afterwards to renew Uieir attem]^. That would fully explain the facts, 
would it not?" 

The whole inexplicafale tangle seemed to straighten out before me. I wondered, 
as I always did, how it had not been obvious to me before. 

"But why should one servant return?" 

"We can tnaagjng that in the confusion of flight something precious, something 
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nvhidi he could not bear to part with, had been left behind. That would explain 
his persistence, would it not?" 

"Well, what is the next step?" 

"The next step is the note received by Garcia at the dinner. It indicates a con¬ 
federate at the other end. Now, where was the other end? 1 have already shown 
you that it could only lie in some large house, and that the number of large houses 
is limited. My first days in this village were devoted to a series of walks in which 
in the intervals of my botanical researches I made a reconnaissance of all the large 
houses and an examination of the family history of the occupants. One house, and 
only one, riveted my attention. It is the famous old Jacobean grange of High Gable, 
one m^e on the farther side of Oxshott, and less dian half a mile from the scene 
of the tragedy. The other mansions belonged to prosaic and respecpble people 
who live far aloof from romance. But Mr. Henderson, of High Gabla was by all 
accounts a curious man to whom curious adventures might befall. I concentrated 
my attention, therefore, upon him and his household. \ 

"A singular set of people, Watson—the man himself the most singular of them 
all. I managed to see him on a plausible pretext, but 1 seemed to read id his dark, 
deep-set, brooding eyes that he was perfectly aware of my true business. He is a 
man of fifty, strong, active, with iron-gray hair, great bunched black eyebrows, the 
step of a deer, and the air of an emperor-a fierce, masterful man, with a red-hot 
spirit behind his parchment face. He is either a foreigner or has lived long in the 
tropics, for he is yellow and sapless, but tough as whipcord. His friend and secre¬ 
tary, Mr. Lucas, is undoubtedly a foreigner, chocolate brown, wily, suave, and cat¬ 
like, with a poisonous gentleness of speech. You see, Watson, we have come already 
upon two sets of foreigners-one at Wisteria Lodge and one at High Gable-so our 
gaps are beginning to close. 

"These two men, close and confidential friends, are the centre of the household; 
but there is one other person who for our immediate purpose may be even more 
important. Henderson has two children—girls of eleven and thirteen. Their govern¬ 
ess is a Miss Burnet, an Englishwoman of forty or thereabouts. There is also one 
confidential manservant. This little group forms the real family, for they travel 
about together, and Henderson is a great traveller, always on the move. It is only 
within the last few weeks that he has returned, after a year's absence, to High 
Gable. I may add that he is enormously rich, and whatevn his whims may be he 
can very easily satisfy them. For the rest, his house is full of butlen, footmen, 
maidservants, and the usual overfed, underworked staff of a large English country- 
house. 

"So much I learned partly from village gossip and partly from my own observa¬ 
tion. There ate no better instruments than discharged servants with a grievance, 
and 1 was lucky enough to find one. I call it Juck, but it would not have come my 
way had 1 not been looking out for it As Baynes remarks, we all have our systems. 
It was my system which ei^led me to find John Warner, late gardener of High 
Gable, sackd in a moment of temper by his imperious employer. He in turn had 
friends among the indoor servants who unite in their fev and dislilas of their 
master. So I had my key to the secrets of the establishment 

"Curious people, Watson! I dcm't pretend to understand it all yet, but very curi¬ 
ous people anyway. It's a double^wu^ house, and the servants live on one side, 
the fismily on the other. There^s no link between the two save for Hoiderson's 
own servant, who serves the family's meals. Everything is carried to a certain door, 
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which fonns the one connection. Governess and children hardly go out at all ex¬ 
cept into the garden. Henderson never by any chance walks alone. His dark secre¬ 
tary is like his shadow. The gossip among the servants is that their master is 
terribly af^d of something. 'Sold his soul to the devil in exchange for money/ 
says Warner, 'and expects his creditor to come up and claim his own.' Where they 
came from, or who they are, nobody has an idea. They are very violent. Twice 
Henderson has lashed at folk with his dog-whip, and only his long purse and heavy 
compensation have kept him out of the courts. 

"Well, now, Watson, let us judge the situation by this new information. We may 
take it tl^t the letter came out of this strange household and was an invitation to 
Garcia to carry out some attempt which had already been planned. Who wrote the 
note? It was someone within the citadel, and it was a woman. Who then but Miss 
Burnet, the governess? All our reasoning seems to point that way. At any rate, we 
may take it as a hypothesis and see what consequences it would entail. I may add 
that Miss Burnet's age and character make it certain that my £rst idea that there 
might be a love interest in our story is out of the question. 

"If she wrote the note she was presumably the friend and confederate of Garcia. 
What, then, might she be expected to do if she heard of his death? If he met it 
in some nefarious enterprise her lips might be sealed. Still, in her heart, she must 
retain bitterness and hatred against those who had killed him and would presum¬ 
ably help so far as she could to have revenge upon them. Could we see her, then, 
and try to use her? That was my first thought. But now we come to a sinister 
fact. Miss Burnet has not been seen by any human eye since the night of the 
murder. From that evening she has utterly vanished. Is she alive? Has she perhaps 
met her end on the same night as the friend whom she had summoned? Or is 
she merely a prisoner? There is the point which we still have to decide. 

"You will appreciate the difficulty of the situation, Watson. There is nothii^ 
upon which we can apply for a warrant. Our whole scheme might seem fantastic 
if laid before a magistrate. The woman’s disappearance counts for nothing, since 
in that extraordinary household any member of it might be invisible for a week. 
And yet she may at the present moment be in danger of her life. All I can do js to 
watch the house and leave my agent, Warner, on guard at the gates. We can t let 
such a situation continue. If the law can do nothing we must take the risk ourselves. 

“What do you suggest?" 

"I know which is her room. It is accessible from the top of an outhouse. My 
suggestion is that you and I go to-night and sec if we can strike at the very heart 


of the mystery.” . 

It was not, 1 must confess, a very alluring prospect. The old house with its 
atmosphere of murder, the singular and formidable inhabitants, the unknown 
dangers of the approach, and the fact that we were putting ourselves legally m a 
false position all combined to damp my ardour. But there was something m the 
ice-edd reasoning of Holmes which made it impossible to shnnk from any ad¬ 
venture which he might recommend. One knew that thus, and only thus, could a 
solution be found. I clasped his hand in silence, and the die was cast 
But it was not destined that our investigation should have so adventurous an 
ending. It was about five o'clock, and the shadows of the March evening were 
be gitinmg to faU, when an excited rustic rushed into our roo^ , , i 
“li.y've gone, Mr. Holmes. They went by the last bain. The lady broke away, 
and I've got her in a cab downstairs.” 
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^‘Excellent, Waraerl" cried Holmes, springing to his feet. '*Watson, ^ gaps are 
closing rapidly.’* 

In the cab was a woman, half-collapsed from nervous exhaustion. She bore upon 
her aquiline and emaciated face the traces of some recent tragedy. Her head hung 
listlessly upon her breast, but as she raised it and turned her dull eyes upon us I 
saw that her pupils were dark dots in the centre of the broad gray iris. She was 
drugged with opium. 

**I watched at the gate, same as you advised, Mr. Holmes,” said our emissary, 
the discharged gardener. "When the carriage came out I followed it to the station. 
She was like one walking in her sleep, but when they tried to get her into the 
train she came to life and struggled. They pushed her into the carriagd. She fought 
her way out again. I took her part, got her into a cab, and here we are. I shan’t 
forget the face at the carriage window as I led her away. I'd have a^hort life if 
he had his way-the black-eyed, scowling, yellow devil.” \ 

We carried her upstairs, laid her on the sofa, and a couple of cups of the 
strongest coffee soon cleared her brain from the mists of the drug. Baynes had 
been summoned by Holmes, and the situation rapidly explained to him.' 

“Why, sir, you’ve got me the very evidence I want,” said the inspector warmly, 
shaking my friend by the hand. "I was on the same scent as you from the first.” 

"What! You were after Henderson?” 

“Why, Mr. Holmes, when you were crawling in the shrubbery at High Gable I 
was up one of the trees in the plantation and saw you down below. It was just who 
would get his evidence first.” 

“Then why did you arrest the mulatto?” 

Baynes chuckled. 

“I was sure Henderson, as he calls himself, felt that he was suspected, and that 
he would lie low and make no move so long as he thought he was in any danger. I 
anested the wrong man to make him believe that our eyes were oS him. 1 knew 
he would be likely to clear off then and give us a chance of getting at Miss Burnet.” 

Holmes laid his hand upon the inspector’s shoulder. 

“You will rise high in your profession. You have instinct and intuition,” said he. 

Baynes flushed with pleasure. 

“I’ve had a plain-clothes man waiting at the station all the week. Wherever the 
High Gable folk go he will keep them in sight. But he must have been hard put 
to it when Miss Burnet broke away. However, your man picked her up, and it all 
ends well. We can’t arrest without her evidence, that is clear, so the sooner we 
get a statement the better.” 

“Every minute she gets stronger,” said Holmes, glancing at the governess. “But 
tdl me, Baynes, who is this man Henderson?” ^ 

“Henderson,” the inspector answered, “is Don Murillo, once called the Tiger 
of San Pedro.” 

The Tiger of San Pedrol The whole history of the man came back to me in a 
flash. He had made his name as the most lewd and bloodthirsty tyrant that had 
ever governed any country with a pretence to civilization. Strong, fdirless, and 
energetic, he had sufficient virtue to enable him to impose his odious vices upon a 
cowering people for ten or twelve years. His name was a terror through all Central 
America. At the end of that time there was a universal rising against him. But he 
was as cunning as he was cruel, and at the first whisper of coming trouble he had 
. secretly conveyed his treasures aboard a ship which was maimed by devoted ad- 
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herents. It was an empty palace which was stormed by tbe insurgents next day. 
The dictator, his two chddren, his secretary, and his wealth had all escaped them. 
From that moment he had vanished from the world, and his identity had been a 
frequent rilbiect for comment in the European press. 

“Yes, sir, Don Murillo, the Tiger of San Pedro," said Baynes. “If you look it up 
you will find that the San Pedro colours are green and white, same as in the note, 
Mr. Holmes. Henderson he called himself, but I traced him back, Paris and Rome 
and Madrid to Barcelona, where his ship came in in *86. They've been looking for 
him all the time for their revenge, but it is only now that they have begun to 
find him out'* 

“They discovered him a year ago,** said Miss Burnet, who had sat up and was 
now intently following the conversation. “Once already his life has been at 
tempted, but some evil spirit shielded him. Now, again, it is the noble, chivalrous 
Garcia who has fallen, while the monster goes safe. But another will come, and 
yet another, until some day justice will be done; that is as certain as the rise of 
to-morrow's sun.** Her thin hands clenched, and her worn face blanched witK the 
passion of her hatred. 

“But how come you into this matter. Miss Burnet?" asked Holmes. “How can 
an English lady join in such a murderous affair?" 

“1 join in it because there is no other way in the world by which justice can be 
gained. What does the law of England care for the rivers of blood shed years ago 
in San Pedro, or for the shipload of treasure which this man has stolen? To you 
they are like crimes committed in some other planet. But we know. We have 
learned the truth in sonow and in suffering. To us there is no fiend in hell like 
Juan Murillo, and no peace in life while his victims still cry for vengeance." 

“No doubt," said Holmes, “he was as you say. I have heard that he was atrocious. 
But how are you affected?" 

“I will tell you it all. This villain's policy was to murder, on one pretext or 
another, every man who showed such promise that he might in time come to be a 
dangerous rival. My husband-yes, my real name is Signora Victor Durando-was 
the San Pedro minister in London, He met me and married me there. A nobler 
man never lived upon earth. Unhappily, Murillo heard of his excellence, recalled 
him on some pretext, and had him shot. With a premonition of his fate he had 
refused to take me with him. His estates were confiscated, and I was left with a 
pittance and a broken heart. 

“Then came the downfall of the tyrant. He escaped as you have just described. 
But the many whose lives he had ruined, whose nearest and dearest had suffered 
torture and death at his hands, would not let the matter rest. They banded 
themselves into a society which should never be dissolved until the work was done. 
It was my part after we had discovered in the transformed Henderson the fallen 
despot, to attach myself to his household and keep the others in touch with his 
movements. This I was able to do by securing the position of governess in his 
family. He little knew that the woman who faced him at eveiy meal was the 
woman whose husband he had hurried at an hour's notice into eternity. I smiled 
on him, did my duty to his children, and bided my time. An attempt was made in 
Paris and failed. We zig-zagged swiftly here and there over Europe to throw off the 
pursuers and finally returned to this house, which he had takoi upon his first arrival 
in England. 

“]|ut here also the ministers of justice were waiting. Knowing that he would re- 





turn Uien, Garcia, who is the $(» of the former highest dignitary in Son Pedro, 
was waiting with two trusty companions of humble station, all Aree fired wi& 
the same reasons for revenge. He could do little during die day, iu Murillo took 
every precaution and never went out save widi his satellite Lucas, or Lopez as he 
was known in the days of his greatness. At night, however, he slept alone, and the 
avenger might find him. On a certain evening, which had been prearranged, I sent 
my friend final instructions, for the man was forever on the alert and continually 
changed his room. 1 was to see tiut the doors were open and the signal of a green 
or white light in a window which faced the drive was to give notice if aU was safe 
or if die attempt had better be pos^Kmed. 

"But everything went wrong with' us. In some way I had excited thW suspicion of 
Lopez, the secretary. He crept up behind me and sprang upon me W as 1 had 
finish^ the note. He and his master dragged me to my room and heU judgment 
upon me as a convicted traitress. Then and there they would have plWged their 
knives into me could they have seen how to escape the consequences of the deed. 
Finally, after much debate, they concluded that my murder was too i^angerous. 
But they determined to get rid forever of Garcia. They had gagged me, arid Murillo 
twisted my arm round until I gave him die address. I swear that he might have 
twisted it off had I understood what it would mean to Garcia. Lopez addressed 
the note whidi I had written, sealed it with his sleeve-link, and sent it by the hand 
of the servant, Josd. How they murdered him I do not know, save that it was 
Murillo's hand who struck him down, for Lopez had remain^ to guard me. I 
believe he must have waited among the gorse bushes through which the path 
winds and strode him down as he passed. At first they were of a mind to let him 
enter the house and to kill him as a detected burglar; but they argued that if 
they were mixed up in an inquiry thdr own identity would at once be publicly 
disdosed and they would be open to further attacks. With the death of Garcia, the 
pursuit might cease, since such a death might frighten others from tiie task. 

“All would now have been well for them had it not been for my knowledge of 
what they had done. I have no doubt that there were times when my life hung in 
the balance. I was confined to my room, terrorized by the most horrible threats, 
crudly fll-used to break my spirit—see this stab on my shoulder and the bruises 
from end to end of roy arms-and a gag was thrust into my mouth on riie one 
occasion when 1 tried to call from the window. For five days this cruel imprison¬ 
ment continued, with hardly enough food to hold body and soul together. This 
afternoon a good lunch was brought me, but the moment after I took it I knew 
that I had been drugged. In a sort of dream I remember being half-led, half- 
carried to the carriage; in the tame state I was conveyed to the train. Only then, 
when the wheels were almost moving, did I sudtoly realize tiiat my lib^ lay 
in my own hands. I sprang out, they tried to dti^ me ba<h, and had it not been 
for help of this good man, who led me to the cab, I should never have broken 
away. Now, thank God, I am beyond their.power forever." 

We had all listened intently to this temmkable statement. It was Hohnet who 
brdee the silenoe. 

“Our difficulties are not over,” he remarked, dtaking his head. “Our police work 
end^ but our kgal work begins." 

“Exaedy," said 1. “A plausible lawyer could make it out as an act of sdl-defence. 
There may be a hundrd crimes in fte badcgiouad, bnt it is only on drii one tiiat 
diey can be tried.” 
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Coine« come," said Bayn^ cheerily, **! think better of the law than that Self- 
defence IS one thing. To entice a man in cold blood with the object of tnnrdering 
him is another, whatever danger you may fear from him. No, no, we shall all be 
justffied when we see the tenants of High Gable at the next Guildford Assizes." 

It is a matter of history, however, that a little time was still to elapse before the 
Tiger of San Pedro should meet with his deserts. Wily and bold, he and his com¬ 
panion threw their pursuer oflf their track by entering a lodging-house in Edmonton 
Street and leaving by the back-gate into Cutzon Square. From that day they were 
seen no more in England. Some six months afterwards the Marquess of Montalva 
and Signor Rulli, his secretary, were both murdered in their rooms at the Hotel 
Escurial at Madrid. The crime was ascribed to Nihilism, and the murderers were 
never arrested. Inspector Baynes visited us at Baker Street with a printed descrip¬ 
tion of the dark face of the secretary, and of the masterful features, the magnetic 
black eyes, and the tufted brows of his master. We could not dou^ that justice, 
if belated, had come at last. 

"A chaotic case, my dear Watson," said Holmes over an evening pipe. **It will not 
be possible for you to present it in that compact form which is dear to your heart. 
It covers two continents, concerns two groups of mysterious persons, and is further 
complicated by the highly respectable presence of our friend, Scott Eccles, whose 
inclusion shows me that the deceased Garcia had a scheming mind and a well- 
devdoped instinct of self-preservation. It is remarkable only for the fact that amid 
a perfect jungle of possibilities we, with our worthy collaborator, the inspector, 
have kept our close hold on the essentials and so been guided along the crooked 
and winding path. Is there any point which is not quite clear to you?" 

“The object of the mulatto cook's return?" 

"I think that the strange creature in the kitchen may account for it. The man 
was a primitive savage from the backwoods of San Pedro, and this was his fetish. 
When his companion and he had fled to some prearranged retreat—already oc¬ 
cupied, no doubt by a confederate-the companion had persuaded him to leave so 
compromising an article of furniture. But the mulatto's heart was with it, and he 
was driven back to it next day, when, on reconnoitring through the window, he 
found policeman Walten in possession. He waited three days longer, and then his 
piety or his superstition drove him to try once more. Inspector Baynes, who, with 
his usual astuteness, had minimized the incident before me, had really recognized 
its importance and had left a trap into which the creature walked. Any other 
point, Watson?" 

^*The tom bird, the pail of blood, the charred bones, all the mystery of that 
weird kitchen?" 

Holmes smiled as he turned up an entry in his notebook. 

"I spent a morning in the British Museum reading up on that and other points. 
Here is a quotation from Eckermann's Voodooism and the Negroid Religions: • 

The true voodoo^orshipper attempts nothing of importance without cer¬ 
tain sacrifices which are intended to propitiate his unclean gods. In ^tr^e 
cases these rites take the form of human sacrifices followed by cannibalism. 
The more usual victims are a white cock, which is plucked in pieces alive, or 
a black goat, whose throat is cut and body burned. 

"Slo you see our savage friend was very orthodox in his ritual. It is grotesque. 
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Watson,” Holmes added, as he slowly fastened his notebook, ”but^ as I have had 
occasion to lemark, there is but one step from the grotesque to the hom1>le.” 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE CARDBOARD SOX 

Ik choosing a few typical cases which aiustrate the remarkable mental qualities of 
my friend, Sherlock Holmes, I have endeavoured, as far as possible, to select those 
whidi presented the minimum of sensationalism, while offering a fair field for his 
talents. It is, however, unfortunately impossible entirely to separate the sensational 
from the criminal, and a chronicler is left in the dilemma that he'^must either 
sacrifice details which are essential to his statement and so give a fals^ impression 
of the problem, or he must use matter which chance, and not choice, provided 
him with. With this short preface I shall turn to my notes of what proved to be a 
strange, though a peculiarly terrible, chain of events. 

It was a blazing hot day in August. Baker Street was like an oven, and the glare 
of the sunlight upon the yellow brickwork of the house across the road was painful 
to the eye. It was hard to believe that these were the same walls which loomed so 
gloomily through the fogs of winter. Our blinds were half-drawn, and Holmes lay 
curled upon the sofa, reading and re-r^ding a letter which he had received by the 
morning post. For myself, my term of service in India had trained me to stand 
heat better than cold, and a thermometer at ninety was no hardship. But the 
morning paper was uninteresting. Parliament had risen. Everybody was out of 
town, and I yearned for the ^ades of the New Forest or the shingle of Southsea. 
A depleted l^nk account had caused me to postpone my holiday, and as to my 
companion, neither the country nor the sea presented the slightest attraction to 
him. He loved to lie in the very centre of five millions of people, with his filaments 
stretching out and running through them, responsive to every little rumour or 
suspicion of unsolved crime. Appreciation of nature found no place among his 
many gifts, and his only change was when he turned his mind from the evil-doer 
of the town to track down his brother of the country. 

Finding that Holmes was too absorbed for conversation 1 had tossed aside the 
barren paper, and leaning back in my chair I fell into a brown study. Suddenly 
my companion’s voice broke in upon my thoughts: 

"^You are right, Watson,” said he. "It does seem a most preposterous way of 
settling a dispute ” 

"Most preposterousi” I exclaimed, and then suddenly realizing how he had 
echoed the inmost thought of my soul, I sat up in my chair and stared at him in 
blank amazement. 

"What is this. Holmes?” I cried. "This is beyond anything which I could have 
imagined." 

He laughed heartily at my perplexity. 

"You remember,” said he, "tliat some little time ago when I read you the pas¬ 
sage in one of Poe's sketches in which a close reasoner follows the unspoken 
thoughts of his companion, you were inclined to treat the matter as a mere tour- 
deforce of the author. On my remarking that I was constantly in the habit of 
doing the same thing you expressed iiK:ieduIity.” 
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•Perhaps not with your tongue, my dear Watson, but certainly with your eye- 
brows. So when I saw you throw down your paper and enter upon a train of 
thought, I Was very happy to have the opportunity of reading it off, and eventually 
of breaking into it, as a proof that I had been in rapport with you." 

But I was still far from satisfied. "In the example which you read to me,” said 
I, "the reasoner drew his conclusions from the actions of the man whom he ob¬ 
served. If I remember right, he stumbled over a heap of stones, looked up at the 
stars, and so on. But I have been seated quietly in my chair, and what clues can I 
have given you?” 

“You do yourself an injustice. The features are given to man as the means by 
which he shall express his emotions, and yours are faithful servants.” 

po you mean to say that you read my train of thoughts from my features?” 

“Your features and especially your eyes. Perhaps you cannot yourself recall how 
your reverie commenced?” 

“No, I cannot.” 

“Then I will tell you. After throwing down your paper, which was the action 
which drew my attention to you, you sat for half a minute with a vacant expres¬ 
sion. Then your eyes fixed themselves upon your newly framed picture of General 
Gordon, and I saw by the alteration in your face that a train of thought had been 
started. But it did not lead very far. Your eyes flashed across to the unframed 
portrait of Henry Ward Beecher which stands upon the top of your books. Then you 
glanced up at the wall, and of course your meaning was obvious. You were think¬ 
ing that if the portrait were framed it would just cover that bare space and corre¬ 
spond with Gordon’s picture over there.” 

“You have followed me wonderfully!” 1 exclaimed. 

“So far I could hardly have gone astray. But now your thoughts went back to 
Beecher, and you looked hard across as if you were studying the character in his 
features. Then your eyes ceased to pucker, but you continued to look across, and 
your face was thoughtful. You were recalling the incidents of Beecher’s career. I 
was well aware that you could not do this without thinking of the mission which 
he undertook on behalf of the North at the time of the Civil War, for 1 remember 
your expressing your passionate indignation at the way in which he was received 
by the more turbulent of our people. You felt so strongly about it that 1 knew you 
could not think of Beecher without thinking of that also. When a moment later 
I saw your eyes wander away from the picture, I suspected that your mind had 
now turned to the Civil War, and when I observed Aat your lips set, your eyes 
sparkled, and your hands clenched I was positive that you were indeed thinking 
of the gallanti^ which was shown by both sides in that desperate struggle. But 
then, again, your face grew sadder; you shook your head. You were dwdling upon 
the sadness and horror and useless waste of life. Your hand stole towards your own 
old wound and a smile quivered on your lips, which showed me that the ridiculous 
side of this method of settling international questions had forced itself upon your 
mind. At this point I agreed with you that it was preposterous and was glad to 
find that all my deductions had been conect.” 

‘"Absolutely!” said I. “And now that you have explained it, I confess that I am 
as amazed as before.” 

“It was superficial, my dear Watson, I assure you. I should not have intruded 

it upon your attention had you not shown some incredulity the otirer day. But I 
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have in my hands here a little problem which may prove to be more difficnlt of 
solution than my small essay in tiiought reading. Have you observed in the paper 
a short paragraph lefening to the remarkable contents of a packet sent through the 
post to Miss Cushing, of Cross Street, Croydon?’’ 

*1^0 ,1 saw nothing.” 

’’Ahl then you must have overlooked it. Just toss it over to me. Here it is, under 
the financial column. Perhaps you would be good enough to read it aloud.” 

I picked up the paper which he had thrown back to me and read the paragraph 
indicated. It was headed, Gruesome Packet.” 

”Miss Susan Cushing, living at Cross Street, Croydon, has b|^ made the 
victim of what must be regarded as a peculiarly revolting practical joke un¬ 
less some more sinister meaning should prove to be attached to the incident 
At two o’clock yesterday afternoon a small packet, wrapped in ^rown paper, 
was handed in by the postman. A cardboard box was inside, which was filled 
with coarse salt. On emptying this. Miss Cushing was horrified to find two 
human ears, apparently quite freshly severed. The box had been sent by 
parcel post from Belfast upon the morning before. There is no indication 
as to the sender, and the matter is the more mysterious as Miss Cushing, who 
is a maiden lady of fifty, has led a most retired life, and has so few acquaint¬ 
ances or correspondents that it is a rare event for her to receive anything 
through the post. Some years ago, however, when she resided at Penge, she 
let apartments in her house to three young medical students, whom she was 
obliged to get rid of on account of their noisy and irregular habits. The 
police are of opinion that this outrage may have been perpetrated upon Miss 
Cushing by these youths, who owed her a grudge and who hoped to frighten 
her by sending her these relics of tiie dissecting-rooms. Some probability is 
lent to the theory by the fact that one of these students came from the north 
of Ireland, and, to the best of Miss Cushing’s belief, from Belfast. In the 
meantime, the matter is being actively investigated, Mr. Lestrade, one of 
the very smartest of our detective officers, being in charge of the case.” 

“So much for the Daily Chronick,” said Holmes as I finished reading. “Now for 
our friend Lestrade. 1 had a note from him this morning, in which he says: 

“I think that this case is very much in your line. We have every hope of 
clearing the matter up, but we find a little difficulty in getting anything to 
work upon. We have, of course, wired to the Belfast post-office, but a large 
number of parcels were handed in upon that day, and they have no means 
of identifying this particular one, or of remembering the sender. The box 
is a half-pound box of honcydew tobacco and does not help us in any way. 
The medical student theory still appears to me to be the most feasible, but 
if you should have a few houn to spare I should be very happy to see you 
out here. I shall be either at the house or in the police-station all day. 

What say you, Watson? Can you rise superior to the heat and run down to Croydon 
with me on the off chance of a case for your annals?” 

“I was longing for something to do ” 

“You shall have it then. Ring for our boots and tdl them to order a cab. I'll be 
back in a moment when I have changed my dressing-gown and filled my cigar-case.*' 

A shower of rain fell while wc were in the train, and the heat was far less op- 
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ptessive in Croydon than in town. Holmes had sent on a wiie» so that Lestiade^ as 
wiry, as dapper, and as ferret-like as ever, was waiting for us at the station. A walk 
of five minutes took us to Cross Street, where Miss Cushing resided. 

It was a%ery long street of two-story brick houses, neat and prim, with whitened 
stone steps and little groups of aproned women gossiping at the doors. Halfway 
down, Lestrade stopped and tapped at a door, which was opened by a small servant 
girl. Miss Cushing was sitting in the front room, into which we were ushered. 
She was a placid-faced woman, with large, gentle eyes, and grizzled hair curving 
down over her temples on each side. A worked antimacassar lay upon her lap and 
a basket of coloured silks stood upon a stool beside her. 

"They are in the outhouse, those dreadful things," said she as Lestrade entered. 
“I wish that you would take them away altogether." 

"So I shall. Miss Cushing. I only kept them here until my friend, Mr. Holmes, 
should have seen them in your presence." 

"Why in my presence, sir?” 

"In case he wished to ask any questions.” 

"What is the use of asking me questions when I tell you I know nothing what¬ 
ever about it?” 

"Quite so, madam," said Holmes in his soothing way. "I have no doubt that 
you have been annoyed more than enough already over this business." 

"Indeed, I have, sir. I am a quiet woman and live a retired life. It is something 
new for me to see my name in the papers and to find the police in my house. I 
won't have those things in here, Mr. Lestrade. If you wish to see them you must 
go to the outhouse.” 

It was a small shed in the narrow garden which ran behind the house. Lestrade 
went in and brought out a yellow cardboard box, with a piece of brown paper and 
some string. There was a bench at the end of the path, and we all sat down while 
Holmes examined, one by one, the articles which Lestrade had handed to him, 

"The string is exceedingly interesting,” he remarked, holding it up to the light 
and sniffing at it. 'What do you make of this string, Lestrade?” 

"It has been tarred,” 

"Precisely. It is a piece of tarred twine. You have also, no doubt, remarked that 
Miss Cushing has cut the cord with a scisson, as can be seen by the double fray 
on each side. This is of importance." 

"I cannot see the importance,” said Lestrade, 

"The importance lies in the fact that the knot is left intact, and that this knot 
is of a peculiar character." 

"It is very neatly tied. I had already made a note to that effect," said Lestrade 
complacently. 

"So much for the string, then,” said Holmes, smiling, “now for the box wrapper. 
Brown paper, with a distinct smell of coffee. What, did you not observe it? I think 
there can be no doubt of it. Address printed in rather straggling characters: Miss 
S. Cushing, Cross Street, Croydon.^ Done with a broad-pointed pen, probably a J, 
and with very inferior ink. The word ^Croydon' has been originally spdled with 
an ^i,' which has been changed to ‘y,' The parcel was directed, then, by a man~the 
printing is distinctly masculinc-of limited education and unacquainted with the 
town of Croydon. So far, so good! The box is a yellow, half-pound honeydcw box, 
with notiiing distinctive save two thumb marks at the left bottom comer, it is 
filled with tough salt of the quality used for preserving hides and other of the 
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cooaer commerdal poiposet. And embedded in it me tfiese veijr singular endo- 

SUlfSS* 

He took out the two ears as he spoke^ and laying a board across his knee he 
examined them minutely, while Lestrade and 1, bending forward on each side of 
him, glanced alternately at these dreadful relics and at the thoughtful, eager face 
of our companion. Finally he returned them to the box once more and sat for a 
while in deep meditation. 

*You have observed, of course,"* said he at last, "^fhat the ean are not a pair."" 

"Tes, I have noticed that. But if this were the practical joke of some students 
from the dissecting-rooms, it would be as easy for them to send t;wo odd ears 
as a pair."" j 

"Precisely. But this is not a practical joke."" \ 

"You are sure of it?"" \ 

"The presumption is strongly against it. Bodies in the dissecting-rqpms are in¬ 
jected with preservative fluid. These ears bear no signs of this. Thejr are fresh, 
too. They have been cut off with a blunt instrument, which would hardly happen 
if a student had done it. Agaix^ carbolic or rectified spirits would be the preserva¬ 
tives which would suggest themselves to the medical mind, certainly not rough salt. 
I repeat that there is no practical joke here, but that we are investigating a serious 
crime."" 

A vague thrill ran throu^ me as I listened to my companion"s words and saw 
the stem gravity which had hardened his features. This brutal preliminary seemed 
to shadow forth some strange and inexplicable honor in the background. Lestrade, 
however, shook his head like a man who is only half convinced. 

"There are objections to the joke theory, no doubt,"" said he, "but there are 
much stronger reasons against the other. We know that this woman has led a 
most quiet and respectable life at Penge and here for the last twenty years. She 
has hardly been away from her home for a day during that time. Why on earth, 
then, should any criminal send her the proofs of his guilt, especially as, unless she is 
a most consummate actress, she understands quite as little of the matter as we do?” 

"That is the problem which we have to solve,"" Holmes answered, “and for my 
part I shall set about it by presuming that my reasoning is correct, and that a 
double murder has been committed. One of these ears is a woman’s, small, finely 
formed, and pierced for an earring. The other is a man"8, sun-bumed, discoloured, 
and also pierced for an earring. These two people are presumably dead, or we 
should have heard their story before now. To^iay is Friday. The packet was posted 
on Thursday morning. The tragedy, then, occuned on Wednesday or Tuesday, 
or earlier. If the two people were murdered, who but their murderer would have 
sent this sign of his work to Miss Cushing? We may take it that the sender of the 
packet is the man whom we want But he must have some strong reason for sending 
Miss Cushing this packet What reason then? It must have been to tell her that 
the deed was done! or to pain her, perhaps. But in diat case she knows who it 
is. Does she know? 1 doubt it. If she knew, why should she call the police in? She 
migjht have buried the ears, and no one would have been the wiser. That is what 
she would have done if she had wished to shield the criminal. But if she does 
not wish to shield him she would give his name. There is a tangle here which 
needs straightening out." He had been talking in a high, quick voice, staring 
Idaxikly up over tiie garden fence, but now he sprang briskly to his feet and walked 
towards the house. 
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^ have a few questions to adc Miss Cushing,” said he. 

*In that case I may leave you here,” said Lestrade, "^for I have another small 
business on hand. I think that 1 have nothing further to learn from Miss Cushing. 
You win finHl me at the police-station ” 

‘‘We shall look in on our way to the train,” answered Holmes. A moment later 
he and I were back in the front room, where the impassive lady was still quietly 
working away at her antimacassar. She put it down on her lap as we entered and 
looked at us with her frank, searching blue eyes. 

“I am convinced, sir,” she said, “that this matter is a mistake, and that tiic 
parcel was never meant for me at all. I have said this several times to the gentieman 
from Scotland Yard, but he simply laughs at me. 1 have not an enemy in the 
world, as far as I know, so why should anyone play me such a trick?” 

“I am coming to be of the same opinion. Miss Cushing,” said Holmes, taking 
a seat beside her. “I think that it is more than probable—he paused, and I was 
surprised, on glancing round to see that he was staring with singular intentness at 
the lady's profile. Surprise and satisfaction were both for an instant to be read 
upon his eager face, though when she glanced round to find out the cause of his 
silence he had become as demure as ever. I stared hard myself at her fiat, grizzled 
hair, her trim cap, her little gilt earrings, her placid features; but 1 could see 
nothing which could account for my companion's evident excitement. 

‘There were one or two questions—^ 

“Oh, I am weary of questionsl” cried Miss Cushing impatiently. 

‘Tou have two sistcre, I believe.” 

“How could you know that?” 

“I observed the very instant that I entered the room that you have a portrait 
group of three ladies upon the mantelpiece, one of whom is undoubtedly yourself, 
while the others are so exceedingly like you that there could be no doubt of the 
relationship,” 

“Yes, you are quite right. Those are my sisters, Sarah and Mary.” 

“And here at my elbow is another portrait, taken at Liverpool, of your younger 
sister, in the company of a man who appears to be a steward by his uniform. I 
observe that she was unmarried at the time.” 

“You are very quick at observing.” 

‘That is my trade.” 

“Well, you are quite right. But she was married to Mr. Browner a few days 
afterwards. He was on the South American line when that was taken, but he was 
so fond of her that he couldn't abide to leave her for so long, and he got into the 
Liverpool and London boats.” 

“Ah, the Conqueror, perhaps?” 

“No, the Mdy Day, when last I heard. Jim came down here to see roe once. 
That was before he broke the pledge; but afterwards he would always take drink 
when he was ashore, and a litUc drink would send him starl^ staring mad. Ah! 
it was a bad day that ever he took a glass in his hand again. First he dropped m^ 
then he quarrelled with Sarah, and now that Maty has stopped writing we don t 
know how things are going with them.” i. . 

It was evident that Miss Cushing had come upon a subject on which she fdt 
very deqsdy. like most people who lead a lonely life, she was shy at first, but ended 
by becoming extremely oonimuriicativc. She told us many details about her brother* 
in-law steward, and then wandering off on the subject of her former lodgers. 
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the medical students, she gave us a long account of theii ddinquencies, with thdr 
names and those of their hospitals. Holmes listened attentively to everything, 
throwing in a question from time to time. 

'‘About your second sister, Sarah,*' said he. '*! wonder, since you are both maiden 
ladies, that you do not keep house together.** 

“Ahl you don't know Sarah’s temper or you would wonder no more. I tried it 
when I came to Croydon, and we kept on until about two months ago, when we 
had to part. 1 don't want to say a word against my own sister, but she was always 
meddlesome and hard to please, was Sarah.” 

‘Tou say that she quarrelled with your Liverpool relations.” , 

‘Yes, and they were the best of Mends at one time. Why, she Went up there 
to live in order to be near them. And now she has no word hard enough for Jim 
Browner. The last six months that she was here she would speak of vnothing but 
his drinking and his ways. He had caught her meddling, 1 suspect, aqd given her 
a bit of his mind, and that was the start of it.” 

*Thank you. Miss Cushing,” said Holmes, rising and bowing. ‘Your ^ister Sarah 
lives, I think you said, at New Street, Wallington? Good-bye, and I am very sorry 
that you should have been troubled over a case with which, as you say, you have 
nothing whatever to do.” 

There was a cab passing as we came out, and Holmes hailed it. 

“How far to Wallington?" he asked. 

“Only about a mile, sir.” 

“Very good. Jump in, Watson. We must strike while the iron is hot. Simple 
as the case is, there have been one or two very instructive details in connection 
with it. Just pull up at a telegraph office as you pass, cabby.” 

Holmes sent off a short wire and for the rest of the drive lay back in the cab, 
with his hat tilted over his nose to keep the sun from his face. Our driver pulled 
up at a house which was not unlike the one which we had just quitted. My com¬ 
panion ordered him to wait, and had his band upon the knocker, when the door 
opened and a grave young gentleman in black, with a very shiny hat, appeared on 
the step, 

“Is Miss Cushing at home?” asked Holmes. 

“Miss Sarah Cushing is extremely ill,” said he. “She has been suffering since 
yesterday from brain symptoms of great severity. As her medical adviser, I cannot 
possibly take the responsibility of allowing anyone to see her. I should recommend 
you to call again in ten days.” He drew on his gloves, closed the door, and marched 
off down the street. 

“Well, if we can't we can't,” said Holmes, cheerfully. 

“Perhaps she could not or would not have told you much.” 

“I did not wish her to tell me anything. I only wanted to look at her. However, 
I think that I have got all that I want. Drive us to some decent hotel, cabby, where 
we may have some lunch, and afterwards we shall drop down upon friend Lestrade 
at the police-station.” 

We had a pleasant little meal together, during which Holmes would talk about 
nothing but violins, narrating with great exultation bow he had purchased his own 
Stradivarius, which was worth at least five, hundred guineas, at a Jew broker's in 
Tottenham Court Road for fifty-five shillings. This led him to Paganini, and we 
sat for an hour over a bottle of claret while he told me anecdote after anecdote 
of tiiat extraordinary man. The afternoon was far advanced and the hot glare had 
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softened into a mellow glow before we found ourselves at tbe pdioo^^tion* Le- 
strade was waiting for us at the door. 

“A tdegram for you, Mr, Holmes,” said he. 

‘^Hal It is the answerl” He tore it open, glanced his eyes over it, and crumpled 
it into his pocket “That's all right” said he. 

“Have you found out anything?” 

“I have found out everything!” 

“Whatl” Lestrade stared at him in amazement. “You are joking.” 

“I was never more serious in my life. A shocking crime has been committed, 
and I think I have now laid bare every detail of it.” 

“And the criminal?” 

Holmes scribbled a few words upon the back of one of his visiting cards and 
threw it over to Lestrade. 

“That is the name,” he said. “You cannot effect an arrest until to-morrow night 
at the earliest. I should prefer that you do not mention my name at all in connec¬ 
tion with the case, as I choose to be only associated with those crimes which present 
some difficulty in their solution. Come on, Watson.” We strode oflP together to 
the station, leaving Lestrade still staring with a delighted face at the card which 
Holmes had thrown him. 

“The case,” said Sherlock Holmes as we chatted over our cigars that night in 
our rooms at Baker Street, “is one where, as in the investigations which you have 
chronicled under the names of ‘A Study in Scarlet' and of *The Sign of Four,' we 
have been compelled to reason backward from effects to causes. I have written 
to Lestrade asking him to supply us with the details which are now wanting, and 
which he will only get after he has secured his man. That he may be safely trusted 
to do, for although he is absolutely devoid of reason, he is as tenacious as a bulldog 
when he once understands what he has to do, and, indeed, it is just this tenacity 
which has brought him to the top at Scotland Yard.” 

“Your case is not complete, then?” I asked. 

“It is fairly complete in essentials. We know who the author of the revolting 
business is, although one of the victims still escapes us. Of course, you have formed 
your own conclusions.” 

“I presume that this Jim Browner, the steward of a Liverpool boat, is the man 
whom you suspect?” 

“Ohl it is more than a suspicion.” 

“And yet I cannot see anything save very vague indications.” 

“On the contrary, to my mind nothing could be more clear. Let me run over 
the principal steps. We approached the case, you remember, with an absolutely 
blank mind, which is always an advantage. We had formed no theories. We were 
simply there to observe and to draw inferences from our observations. What did 
wc see first? A very placid and respectable lady, who seemed quite innocent of 
any secret, and a portrait which showed me that she had two younger sisters. It 
instantly flashed across my mind that the box might have been meant for one of 
these. I set the idea aside as one which could be disproved or confirmed at our 
leisure. Tlrcn we went to the garden, as you remember, and we saw the very singular 
contend of the little yellow box. 

“The string was of the quality which is used by sailmakers aboard ship, and 
at once a whiff of the sea was perceptible in our investigation. When I observed 
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that the kfiot was one which is popular with sailors, that the parcel had been 
posted at a port, and that the male ear was pierced for an earring which is so much 
more common among sailors than landsmen, I was quite certain that all the actors 
in the tragedy were to be found among our seafaring classes. 

**When I came to examine the address of the packet I observed that it was to 
Miss S. Cushing. Now, the oldest sister would, of course, be Miss Cushing, and 
although her initial was 'S* it might belong to one of the others as well. In that 
case we should have to commence our investigation from a fresh basis altogether. 
I therefore went into the house with the intention of clearing up this point. I 
was about to assure. Miss Cushing that I was convinced that a mistake had been 
made when you may remember that I came suddenly to a stop. The f^ct was that 
I had just seen something which filled me with surprise and at thd same time 
narrowed the field of our inquiry immensely. \ 

‘"As a medical man, you are aware, Watson, that there is no part of the body 
which varies so much as the human ear. Each ear is as a rule quite 'distinctive 
and differs from all other ones. In last year's Anthropologicd Journal yob will find 
two short monographs from my pen upon the subject. I had, therefore, examined 
the ears in the box with the eyes of an expert and had carefully noted their ana¬ 
tomical peculiarities. Imagine my surprise, then, when on looking at Miss Cushing 
I perceived that her ear corresponded exactly with the female ear which I had just 
inspected. The matter was entirely beyond coincidence. There was the same short¬ 
ening of the pinna, the same broad curve of the upper lobe, the same convolution 
of the inner cartilage. In all essentials it was the same ear. 

""Of course I at once saw the enormous importance of the observation. It was 
evident that the victim was a blood relation, and probably a very close one. I began 
to talk to her about her family, and you remember that she at once gave us some 
exceedingly valuable details. 

"In the first place, her sister’s name was Sarah, and her address had until re¬ 
cently been the same, so that it was quite obvious how the mistake had occuned 
and for whom the packet was meant. Then we heard of this steward, married to 
the third sister, and learned that he had at one time been so intimate with Miss 
Sarah that she had actually gone up to Liverpool to be near the Browners, but a 
quarrd had afterwards divided them. This quanel had put a stop to all communi¬ 
cations for some months, so that if Browner had occasion to address a packet to 
Miss Sarah, he would undoubtedly have done so to her old address. 

"And now the matter had begun to straighten itself out wonderfully. We had 
learned of the existence of this steward, an impulsive man, of strong passions- 
you remember that he threw up what must have been a very superior berth in 
order to be nearer to his wife—subject, too, to occasional fits of hard drinking. 
We had reason to believe that his wife had been murdered, and that a man- 
presumably a seafaring man-had been murdered at the same time. Jealousy, of 
course, aet once suggests itself as the motive for the crime. And why should these 
proofs of die deed be sent to Miss Sarah Cushing? Probably because during her 
residence in Liverpool she had some hand in bringing about the events which led 
to the tragedy. You will observe that this line of boats calls at Belfast, Dublin, 
and Watqrfonb sathat, presuming that Browner had committed the deed and had 
embarked at once upon his steamer, the May Day, Bdfast would be die first place 
at which he could post his terrible packet. 

"A second solution was at this stage obvtously possible, and aldioug^ I tiiought 
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it cxoccdinj^ unltkdy; I was detennined to elucidate it before going further. An 
onsuocessfol lover mi^t have kffled Mr. and Mn. Browner, and the male car 
might have belonged to the husband. There were many grave objections to this 
theory, buf'ft was conceivable. I therefore sent off a telegram to my friend Algar, 
of the Liverpool force, and asked him to find out if Mrs. Browner were at home, 
and if Browner had departed in the May Day, Then we went on to Wallington 
to visit Miss Sarah. 

“I ww curious, in the first place, to see how far the family ear had been repro¬ 
duced in her. Then, of course, she might give us very important information, but 
I was not sanguine that she would. She must have heard of the business the day 
before, since all Croydon was ringing with it, and she alone could have under¬ 
stood for whom the packet was meant. If she had been willing to help justice she 
would probably have communicated with the police already. However, it was clearly 
our duty to see her, so we went. We found that the news of the arrival of the 
packet—for her illness dated from that time—had such an efiect upon her as to 
bring on brain fever. It was cl^rer than ever that she understood its full sigqifi* 
cance, but equally clear that we should have to wait some time for any assistance 
from her. 

“However, we were really independent of her help. Our answers were waiting 
for us at the police-station, where I had directed Algar to send them. Nothing 
could be more conclusive. Mrs. Browner's house had been closed for more than 
three days, and the neighbours were of opinion that she had gone south to see 
her relatives. It had been ascertained at the shipping offices that Browner had 
left aboard of the May Day, and I calculate that she is due in the Thames to¬ 
morrow night. When he arrives he will be met by the obtuse but resolute Lestrade, 
and I have no doubt that we shall have all our details filled in.’’ 

Sherlock Holmes was not disappointed in his expectations. Two days later he 
received a bulky envdope, which contained a short note from the detective, and 
a typewritten document, which covered several pages of foolscap. 

“Lestrade has got him all right,” said Holmes, glancing up at me. “Perhaps it 
would interest you to hear what he says. 


“My dear Mr. Holmes: 

“In accordance with the scheme which we had formed in order to test 
our theories” [“the *we’ is rather fine, Watson, is it not?”] “I went down to 
the Albert Dock yesterday at 6 p. m., and boarded the S. S. May Day, be¬ 
longing to the Liverpool, Dublin, and London Steam Packet Company, On 
inquiry^ I found that there was a steward on board of the name of James 
Browner and that he had acted during the voyage m such an extraordinary 
that thc Captain had been compelled to relieve him of his duties. 
On to his berth, I found him seated upon a chest with his head 

sunk upon his hands, rocking himself to and fro. He is a big, pow^l chap, 
clean-shaven, and very swarthy-something like Aldridge, who helped us m 
the bogus laundry affair. He jumped up when he heard my business, and I 
had ®y whistle to my lips to caU a couple of riva police, who *^“1* 

the comer, but he seemed to have no heart m him, and he ““ 

hands quietly oiough for thc darbies. We brought him alrag to the 
and his box as well, for we thought there might be 
ing; birt, bar a big sharp knife such as most sailors have, we got nothing 
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for our trouble. Howevw, we find that we shall want no more evidence; 
for on being brought before the inspector at the station he asked leave to 
make a statement, which was, of course, taken down, just as he made it, by 
our shorthand man. We had &ree copies typewritten, one of whidi I enclose. 
The affair proves, as I always thought it would, to be an extremely simple 
one, but I am obliged to you for assisting me in my investigation. With 

-Yours very truly, 

"*0. Lbst&ade. 


"*HumI The investigation really was a very simple onCa** remarked ^olmes» "*but 
I don’t think it struck him in that light when he first called us in.{However» let 
us see what Jim Browner has to say for himself. This is his statenikent as made 
before Inspector Montgomery at the Shadwell Police Station, and has the ad¬ 
vantage of being verbatim.” 1 


” ’Have I anything to say? Yes, 1 have a deal to say. 1 have to make a ^lean breast 
of it all. You can hang me, or you can leave me alone. 1 don’t care a plug which 
you do. 1 tell you I’ve not shut an eye in sleep since I did it, and I don’t believe 
I ever will again until I get past all waking. Sometimes it’s his face, but most 
generally it’s hers. I’m never without one or the other before me. He looks frown¬ 
ing and black-like, but she has a kind o’ surprise upon her face. Ay, the white 
lamb, she might wdl be surprised when she read death on a face that had seldom 
looked anything but love upon her before. 

” ’But it was Sarah’s fault, and may the curse of a broken man put a blight 
on her and set the blood rotting in her veins! It’s not that I want to clear myself. 
I know that I went back to drink, like the beast that I was. But she would have 
forgiven me; she would have stuck as close to me as a rope to a block if that woman 
had never darkened our door. For Sarah Cushing loved me—that’s the root of the 
business-she loved me until all her love turned to poisonous hate when she knew 
tiiat I thought more of my wife’s footmark in the mud than 1 did of her whole 
body and soul. 

” There were three sisters altogether. The old one was just a good woman, the 
second was a devil, and the third was an angel. Sarah was thirty-three, and Mary 
was twenty-nine when I married. We were just as happy as the day was long when 
we set up house together, and in all Liverpool there was no better woman than 
my Mary. And then we asked Sarah up for a week, and the week grew into a 
month, and one thing led to another, until she was just one of ourselves. 

was blue ribbon at that time, and we were putting a little money by, and 
all was as bright as a new dollar. My God, Whoever would have thought that it 
could have come to this? Whoever would have dreamed it? 

T used to be home for the week-ends very often, and sometimes if the ship 
were held back for cargo I would have a whole week at a time, and in this way 1 
saw a deal of my sister-in-law, Sarah. She was a fine tall woman, black and quick 
and fierce, with a proud way of carrying her head, and a glint from her eye like 
a spark from a flint. But wlra little Mary was there I had never a thou^d^t of her, 
and that I swear as I hope for God’s mercy. 

’’Tt had seemed to me sometimes that she liked to be alone with me, or to 
coax me out for a walk with her, but I had never thought anything of that But 
one evening my eyes were opened. I had come up from the ship and found my 
wife out, but Smh at home. ’Where’s Mary?” I asked. ”Oh, she has gone to 
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some accounts" I was impatient and paced up and down the room. Xatft you 
be happy for five minutes without Mary, Jim?” says she. "If s a bad compliment to 
me that you can*t be contented with my society for so short a time." "That’s all 
right, my lass," said I, putting out my hand towards her in a kindly way, but she 
had it in both hers in an instant, and they burned as if they were in a fever. I 
looked into her eyes and I read it all there. There was no need for her to speak, 
nor for me either. I frowned and drew my hand away. Then she stood by my side 
in silence for a bit, and then put up her hand and patted me on the shoulder. 
"Steady old Jiml” said she, and with a kind o’ mocking laugh, she ran out of the 
room. 

" 'Well, from that time Sarah hated me with her whole heart and soul, and 
she is a woman who can hate, too. I was a fool to let her go on biding with us—a 
besotted fool—but 1 never said a word to Mary, for 1 knew it would grieve her. 
Things went on much as before, but after a time 1 began to find that there was 
a bit of a change in Mary hersdf. She had always been $0 trusting and so inno¬ 
cent, but now she became queer and suspicious, wanting to know where I had 
been and what 1 had been doing, and whom my letters were from, and what I 
had in my pockets, and a thousand such follies. Day by day she grew queerer and 
more irritable, and we had ceaseless rows about nothing. I was fairly puzzled by 
it all. Sarah avoided me now, but she and Mary were just inseparable. I can see 
now how she was plotting and scheming and poisoning my wife’s mind against 
me, but I was such a blind beetle that I could not understand it at the time. Then 
1 broke my blue ribbon and began to drink again, but I think I should not have 
done it if Mary had been the same as ever. She had some reason to be disgusted 
with me now, and the gap between us began to be wider and wider. And then 
this Alec Fairbairn chipped in, and things became a thousand times blacker. 

" Tt was to see Sarah that he came to my house first, but soon it was to see us, 
for he was a man with winning ways, and he made friends wherever he went. He 
was a dashing, swaggering chap, smart and curled, who had seen half the world 
and could talk of what he had seen. He was good company, I won’t deny it, and 
he had wonderful polite ways with him for a sailor man, so that I think there must 
have been a time when he knew more of the poop than the forecastle. For a month 
he was in and out of my house, and never once did it cross my mind tiiat harm 
might come of his soft, tricky ways. And then at last something made me suspect, 
and from that day my peace was gone forever. 

" Tt was only a little thing, too. I had come into the parlour unexpected, and 
as I walked in at the door I saw a light of welcome on my wife’s face. But as she 
saw who it was it faded again, and she turned away with a look of disappointment. 
That was enough for me. There was no one but Alec Fairbairn whose step she 
could have mistaken for mine. If I could have seen him then I should have killed 
him, for 1 have always been like a madman when my temper gets loose. Mary 
saw the devil^s light in my eyes, and she mn forward with her hands on my sleeve. 
"Don't, Jim, don’t!" says she. "Where’s Sarah?" I asked. "In the kitchen," says she. 
"Sarah," says I as I went in, "this man Fairbairn is never to darken my door again." 
"Why not?” says she. "Because I order it." "Oh!" says she, "if my friends arc not 
good enough for this house, then I am not good enough for it cither." "You can 
do what you like," says I, "but if Fairbairn shows his face here again ITl send you 
one of his cats for a keepsake." She was ttghtcned by my face, I think, for she 
never answered a word, and the same evening she left my house. 

" •Well, I don’t know now whether it was pure devilry on the part of tins woman, 
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or whether she thought that she could turn me against my wife by encouiagixig 
her to misbehave. Anyway, she took a house just two streets o£E and let lodgings 
to sailors. Fairbaim used to stay there, and Mary would go round to have tea with 
her sister and him. How often she went 1 don’t know, but I followed her one day, 
and as 1 broke in at the door Fairbaim got away over the back garden wall, like 
the cowardly skunk that he was. I swore to my wife that 1 would kill her if I found 
her in his company again, and I led her back with me, sobbing and trembling, 
and as white as a piece of paper. There was no trace of love between us any longer. 
1 could see that she hated me and feared me, and when the thought of it drove 
me to drink, then she despised me as well. I 

’Well, Sarah found that she could not make a living in Liverpool,! so she went 
back, as I understand, to live with her sister in Croydon, and thinm jogged on 
much the same as ever at home. And then came this last week and the misery 
and ruin. 

“ ’It was in this way. We had gone on the May Day for a round voyage of seven 
days, but a hogshead got loose and started one of our plates, so that we tmd to put 
back into port for twelve hours. I left the ship and came home, thinking what a 
surprise it would be for my wife, and hoping that maybe she would be glad to 
see me so soon. The thought was in my head as I turned into my own street, and 
at that moment a cab passed me, and there she was, sitting by the side of Fairbaim, 
the two chatting and laughing, with never a thought for me as I stood watching 
them from the footpath. 

”’1 tell you, and I give you my word for it, that from that moment I was.not 
my own master, and it is all like a dim dream when I look back on it. I had been 
drinking hard of late, and the two things together fairly turned my brain. There’s 
something throbbing in my head now, like a docker’s hammer, but that morning I 
seemed to have all Niagara whizzing and buzzing in my ears. 

” ’Well, I took to my heels, and I ran after the cab, I had a heavy oak stick in 
my hand, and I tell you I saw red from the first; but as I ran I got cunning, too, 
and hung back a little to see them without being seen. They pulled up soon at 
the railway station. There was a good crowd round the booking-office, so I got quite 
close to them without being seen. They took tickets for New Brighton. So did I, 
but I got in three carriages behind them. When we reached it they walked along 
the Parade, and I was never mote than a hundred yards from them. At last I saw 
them hire a boat and start for a row, for it was a very hot day, and they thought, 
no doubt, that it would be cooler on the water. 

“ ’It was just as if they had been given into my hands. There was a bit of a haze, 
and you could not see more than a few hundred yards. I hired a boat for myself, 
and I pulled after them. I could see the blur of their craft, but they were going 
nearly as ffist as I, and they must have been a long mile from the shore before I 
^o^t them up. The haze was like a curtain all round us, and there were we three 
in the middle of it. My God, shall I ever forget their ffices when they saw who 
was in the boat ftat was closing in upon them? She screamed out He swore like 
a madman and jabbed at me with an oar, for he must have teen death in my 
eyes. I got past it and got one in with my stick that cnuhed his h«d like an egg* 
I would have ipared her, perhaps, for all my madness, but she threw her arms 
round him, crying out to him, and calling him ’’Alec.’^ I strudk and she lay 
stretched beside him. 1 was like a wild beast then that had tasted blood. If Sarah 
had been there, by the Lord, she should have joined them. I pulled out my knife, 
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and-wdl, therel Tve said enough. It gave me a kind of savage joy when I tibou^t 
how Sarah would fed when she had such signs as these of what her meddling 
had brought about. Then I tied the bodies into the boat, stove a plank, and stood 
by until th^ had sunk. 1 knew vexy well that the owner would think that they 
had lost their bearings in the haze, and had drifted off out to sea. I cleaned my- 
sdf up, got back to land, and joined my ship without a soul having a suspicion 
of what had passed. That night 1 made up the packet for Sarah Cushing, and 
next day 1 sent it from Belfast. 

“ 'There you have the whole truth of it. You can hang me, or do what you like 
with me, but you cannot punish me as I have been punished already. I cannot 
shut my eyes but 1 see those two faces staring at me-staring at me as they stared 
when my boat broke through the haze. I killed them quick, but they are killing me 
slow; and if I have another night of it I shall be either mad or dead before morn¬ 
ing. You won't put me alone into a cell, sir? For pity's sake don't, and may you 
be treated in your day of agony as you treat me now.' 

"What is the meaning of it, Watson?" said Holmes solemnly as he laid down 
the paper. "What object is served by this circle of misery and violence and fear? 
It must tend to some end, or else our universe is ruled by chance, which is un¬ 
thinkable. But what end? There is the great standing perennial problem to which 
human reason is as far from an answer as ever." 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE RED CIRCLE 

"Well, Mis. Warren, I cannot see that you have any particular cause for un¬ 
easiness, nor do I understand why 1, whose time is of some value, should interfere 
in the matter. I really have other things to engage me." So spoke Sherlock Holmes 
and turned back to the great scrapbook in which he was arranging and indexing 

some of his recent material. ci. u ij 

But the landlady had the pertinacity and also the cunning of her sex. She held 

her ground firmly. t? • 

“You ananged an afiair for a lodger of mine last year, she said- Mr. Faudale 

Hobbs.” 

“Ah, yes—a simple matter,” ,, , 

“But he would never cease talking of it-your kindness, sir, and the way in whi^ 
you brought light into the darkness. I remembered his words when I was m doubt 
and darkness myself. I know you could if you only would. ^ 

Holmes was accessible upon the side of Battery, and also, to h® 1®^ 
upon the side of kindliness. The two forces made him lay down his gum-bra 

with a sigh of resignation and push back his chair. ,, ^ fnhaeeo 

“Wen, well, Mrs. Warren, let us heat about it. then. You don t 
1 take it? Thank you, Watson-the matches! You are ye,* 

cause your new lodger remains in his rooms and you cann • * ^ 

you, Mrs. W»n^i{ I were your lodger you often would not sec me for weeks 

**“No doubt, sir, but this is difierent. It frightens m^ Mr. 

for Wght. To hear his quick step moving here and moving there from early morning 
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to late at nic^t, and yet never to catch so much as a ^impse of him-it’s more than 
1 can stand. My husband is as nervous over it as I am» but he is out at his work all 
day» while I get no rest from it. What is he hiding for? What has he done? Except 
for the girl, I am all alone in the house with him, and it*s moie than my neives 
can stand.*’ 

Holmes leaned forward and laid his long, thin fingers upon the woman’s shoul¬ 
der. He had an almost hypnotic power of soothing when he wished. The scared 
look faded from her eyes, and her agitated features smoothed into their usual 
commonplace. She sat down in the chair which he had indicated. 

‘‘If 11^ it up I must understand every detail,” said he. ‘Take time to consider. 
The smallest point may be the most essential. You say that the man came ten 
days ago and paid you for a fortnight’s board and lodging?” \ 

“He asked my terms, sir. 1 said fifty shillings a week. There is a\small sitting- 
room and bedroom, and all complete, at the top of the house.” 

‘Well?” 

“He said, ‘I’ll pay you five pounds a week if I can have it on my own terms.’ 
I’m a poor woman, sir, and Mr. Wanen earns little, and the money meant much 
to me. He took out a ten-pound note, and he held it out to me then and there. 
‘You can have the same every fortnight for a long time to come if you keep the 
terms,’ he said. ‘If not. I’ll have no more to do with you.’ ” 

“What were the terms?” 

“Well, sir, they were that he was to have a key of the house. That was all right. 
Lodgers often have them. Also, that he was to be left entirely to himself and 
never, upon any excuse, to be disturbed.” 

“Nothing wonderful in that, surely?” 

“Not in reason, sir. But this is out of all reason. He has been there for ten days, 
and neither Mr. Warren, nor I, nor the girl has once set eyes upon him. We can 
hear that quick step of his pacing up and down, up and down, night, morning, 
and noon; but except on that first night he has never once gone out of the house.” 

“Oh, he went out the first night, did he?” 

“Yes, sir, and returned very late-after we were all in bed. He told me after he 
had taten the rooms that he would do so and asked me not to bar the door. 1 
heard him come up the stair after midnight.” 

“But his meals?” 

“It was his particular direction that we should always, when he rang, leave his 
meal upon a chair, outside his door. Then he rings again when he has finished, 
and we take it down from the same chair. If he wants anything dse he prints it 
on a slip of paper and leaves it.” 

“Printo it?” 

“Yes, sir; prinb it in pencil. Just the word, nothing more. Here’s one I brought 
to show you—soap. Here’s ano&er-MAtca. This is one he left the first moming- 
x»AiLT GAZETTE. I Icavc that papcT with his breakfast every morning.” 

“Dear m^ Watson,” said Holmes, staring with great curiosity at the slips of 
foolscap which the landlady had handed to him, “fibis is certainly a little unusual. 
Sedusion I can understand; but why print? Printing is a clumsy process. Why not 
write? What would it suggest, Watson?” 

That he desired to conceal his handwriting.” 

“But why? What can it matter to him that his landlady should have a word of 
his writtng? Still, it may be as you say. Then, again, why such laconic messages?” 
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“It a pleasii^ field for intelligent speculation. The words are written with 
a broad-pointed, violet-tinted pencil of a not unusual pattern. You will observe 
that the paper is tom away at the side here after the printing was done, so that 
the *s* of ‘soap’ is partly gone. Suggestive, Watson, is it not?" 

“Of caution?" 

Exactly. There was evidently some mark, some thumbprint, something which 
might give a clue to the person’s identity. Now, Mrs. Warren, you say that the 
man was of middle size, dark, and bearded. What age would he be?" 

“Youngish, sir-not over thirty." 

“Wdl, can you give me no further indications?" 

He spoke good English, sir, and yet I thought he was a foreigner by his accent." 

“And he was well dressed?” 

“Very smartly dressed, sir—quite the gentleman. Dark clothes—nothing you 
would note." 

“He gave no name?" 

“No, sir." 

“And has had no letters or callers?’* 

“None." 

“But surely you or the girl enter his room of a morning?" 

“No, sir; he looks after himself entirely.” 

“Dear mel that is certainly remarkable. What about his luggage?" 

“He had one big brown bag with him—nothing else." 

“Well, we don’t seem to have much material to help us. Do you say nothing 
has come out of that room—absolutely nothing?” 

The landlady drew an envelope from her bag; from it she shook out two burnt 
matches and a cigarette-end upon the table. 

‘They were on his tray this morning. I brought them because 1 had heard that 
you can read great things out of small ones." 

Holmes shrugged his shoulders. 

‘There is nothing here," said he. “The matches have, of course, been used to 
light cigarettes. That is obvious from the shortness of the burnt end. Half the 
match is consumed in lighting a pipe or cigar. But, dear mel this cigarette stub 
is certainly remarkable. The gentleman was bearded and moustached, you say?" 

“Yes, sir." 

“I don’t understand that I should say that only a clean-shaven man could 
have smoked this. Why, Watson, even your modest moustache would have been 
singed." 

“A holder?" 1 suggested. 

"No, no; the end is matted. I suppose there could not be two people in your 
rooms, Mrs. Warren?" 

“No, sir. He eats so little that 1 often wonder it can keep life in one." 

“W^ I think we must wait for a little mme material. After all, you have noth¬ 
ing to complain of. You have received your rent, and he is not a troublesome 
lodger, though he is certainly an unusual one. He pays you well, and if he choses 
to lie concealed it is no direct business of 3 ^urs. We have no excuse for an intru¬ 
sion upon his privacy until we have some reason to think that diere is a gadty 
reason for it. I’ve taken up the matter, and I won’t lose sight of it. Report to me 
if anything fresh occurs, and rdy upon my assistance if it should be needed. 
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niioie m certainly some points of interest in this case^ Watson,** be remarked 
when the landlady hsul left us. *lt may, ot course, be trivial-in^vidual eccen¬ 
tricity; or it may be very much deeper than appears on the surface. The first thing 
that strikes one is the obvious possibility tirat the person now in the rooms may 
be entirdly different from the one who engaged them.” 

“Why should you think so?” 

”W^ apart bom this cigarette-end, was it not suggestive that the only time 
the lodger went out was immediately after his taking the rooms? He came back 
—or someone came back—when all witnesses were out of the way. We have no 
proof tiiat the person who came back was the person who went out. pThen, again, 
the man who took the rooms spoke English well. This other, however, prints 'match* 
when it should have been 'matches.* I can imagine that the word w^ taken out 
of a dictionary, which would give the noun but not the plural. The hiconic style 
may be to conceal the absence of knowledge of En^ish. Yes, Watso^, there are 
good reasons to suspect that there has been a substitution of lodgers.” \ 

“But for what possible end?” 

“Ahl there lies our problem. There is one rather obvious line of investigation.” 
He took down the great book in which, day by day, he filed the agony columns 
of the various London journals. “Dear me!” said he, turning over the pages, “what 
a chorus of groans, cries, and bleatings! What a rag-bag of singular happeningsl 
But surdy the most valuable hunting-ground that ever was given to a student of 
the unusuall This person is alone and carmot be approached by letter without a 
breach of that absolute secrecy which is desired. How is any news or any message 
to reach him from without? Obviously by advertisement through a newspaper. 
There seems no other way, and fortunately we need concern ourselves with the 
one paper only. Here are ihe Daily Gazette extracts of the last fortnight. 'Lady 
with a black boa at Prince's Skating Club’—that we may pass. 'Surely Jimmy 
will not break his mother's heart'—that appears to be irrelevant. 'If the lady who 
fainted in the Brixton bus’-she does not interest me. 'Every day my heart longs—' 
Bleat, Watson—unmitigated bleatl Ah, this is a little more possible. Listen to this: 
'Be patient. Will find some sure means of communication. Meanwhile, this col¬ 
umn. C.’ That is two days after Mrs. Wanen's lodger arrived. It sounds plausible, 
does it not? The mysterious one could understand English, even if he could not 
print it Let us see if we can pick up the trace again. Yes, here we are-three days 
later. 'Am making successful arrangements. Patience and prudence. The clouds 
will pass. G.’ Nothing for a wedc after that. Then comes something much inore 
definite: 'The path is clearing. If I find chance signal message remember code 
agreed-one A, two B, and so on. You will hear soon. G.' That was in yesterday's 
paper, and there is nothing in to-day's. It's all very appropriate to Mrs. Warren's 
lo<^. If we wait a little, Watson, I don't doubt that the affair will grow more 
intdligible.” 

So it proved; for in the morning I found my friend standing on the hearthrug 
with his bade to the fire and a smile of oomjdete satisfaction upon his face. 

'flow's this, Watson?” he cried, picking up the paper from the table. “ 'High 
red house with white stone fadngs. lliird floor. Second window left. After dusk. G.' 
That is definite enoush* I think after breakfast we must make a litde reconnais¬ 
sance of Mrs. Warren's neighbourhood. Ah, Mrs. Wanenl what news do you bring 
us this morning?" 
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Out client had suddenly bnist into the toom with an explosive eneig y whidi 
told of some new and momentous development. 

“It's a police matter, Mr. Holmesl” she cried. "I'll have no more of iti He shall 
pack out of\h€i€ with his baggage. 1 would have gone straight up and told him so, 
only I thought it was but fair to you to take your opinion first. But Fm at the end 
of my patience, and when it comes to knocking my old man about— 

'blocking Mr. Wanen about?” 

""Using him roughly, anyway.” 

""But who used him roughly?” 

""Ahl that's what we want to know! It was this morning, sir. Mr. Warren is a 
timdceeper at Morton and Waylight's, in Tottenham Court Road. He has to be 
out of the house before seven. Well, this morning he had not gone ten paces down 
the road when two men came up behind him, threw a coat over his head, and 
bundled him into a cab that was beside the curb. They drove him an hour, and 
then opened the door and shot him out. He lay in the roadway so shaken in his 
wits that he never saw what became of the cab. When he picked himsdf up he 
found he was on Hampstead Heath; so he took a bus home, and there he lies 
now on the sofa, while I came straight round to tell you what had happened.” 

""Most interesting,” said Holmes. "Did he observe the appearance of these men 
-did he hear them talk?” 

"?4o; he is clean dazed. He just knows that he was lifted up as if by magic and 
dropped as if by magic. Two at least were in it, and maybe three.” 

""And you connect this attack with your lodger?” 

"Well, we've lived there fifteen years and no such happenings ever came before. 
I've had enough of him. Money’s not everything. I'll have him out of my house 
before the day is done.” 

""Wait a bit, Mre. Warren. Do nothing rash. I begin to think that this aflEair may 
be very much more important than appeared at first sight. It is clear now that 
some danger is threatening your lodger. It is equally clear that his enemies, lying 
in wait for him near your door, mistook your husband for him in the foggy morning 
light. On discovering their mistake they released him. What they would have done 
had it not been a mistake, we can only conjecture.” 

"Well, what am I to do, Mr. Holmes?” 

“I have a great fancy to sec this lodger of yours, Mrs. Warren.” 

""I don't see how that is to be managed, unless you break in the door. I always 
hear him unlock it as I go down the stair after I leave the tray.” 

""He has to take the tray in. Surely we could conceal oursdves and see him do it.” 

The landlady thought for a moment. 

"Wdl, sir, there's the box-room opposite. I could arrange a looking-glass, maybe, 
and if you were behind Ac door— 

""Extent!” said Holmes. "When docs he lunch?” 

""About one, sir.” 

"Then Dr. Watson and I will come round in time. For Ac present, Mrs. Wanen, 
good-bye.” 

At half-past twelve we found ourselves upon Ac steps of Mrs. Wanen s house 
—a high, Ain, ydlow-brick edifice in Great Ormc Street, a narrow Aoxoughfove 
at the aortheait side of the British Museum. Standing as it ioa near the eom« of 
die streeti it oommands a view down Howe Street, with its m<ne {netentHMu 
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Iwaa. Hdmes pointed with « ^ndde to one of tiiese, a row of tesidential fiats, 
which jnojected so that tiiey could not &il to catdi die eye. 

“See, Watsonl” said he. “‘High led house with stone beings.’ There is the 
signal station all right. We know die place, and we know the code; so surdy our 
task should be simple. There's a ‘to let* card in that window. It is evidendy an 
empty fiat to which the confederate has access. Well, Mrs. Warren, what now?" 

“I have it aU ready for you. If you will both come up and leave your boots bdow 
on the landing. I'll put you there now." 

It was an excellent hiding-place which she had arranged. The mirror was so 
placed that, seated in the da^ we could very plainly see the door opposite. We 
had hardly setded down in it, and Mrs. Warren 1^ us, when a distant tinkle 
announced diat our mysterious neighbour had rung. Prreendy themndlady ap¬ 
peared widi die tray, laid it down upon a chair beside die dosed do^, and dien, 
treading heavily, departed. Crouching together in the angle of the d<>or, we kept 
our eyes fixed upon the mirror. Suddenly, as the landlady’s footstep^ died away, 
there was the creak of a turning key, the handle revolv^, and two 'thin hands 
darted out and lifted die tray from the chair. An instant later it was hurriedly 
replaced, and I cau^t a glimpse of a daric, beautiful, horrified face glaring at die 
nanow opening of the box-room. Then the door crashed to, die key turned once 
mme, and aU was silence. Holmes twitched my sleeve, and together we stole down 
the stair. 

“1 will can again in the evening," said he to die expectant landlady. “I think, 
Watson, we can discuss diis business better in our own quarters." 

“My surmise, as you saw, proved to be correct,” said he, speaking from the 
depdis of his easy-efaair. “There has been a substitution of lodgers. What I did not 
foresee is that we should find a woman, and no ordinary woman, Watson." 

“She saw us.” 

“Wdl, she saw something to alarm her. That is certain. The general sequence 
of events is pretty dear, is it not? A couple sedc refuge in London from a very 
terrible and instant danger. The measure of that danger is the rigour of their 
precautions. The man, who has some work which he must do, desires to leave the 
woman in absolute safety while he does it It is not an easy problem, but he solved 
it in an original foshion, and so effectively that her presence was not even known 
to the landlady who supidies her with food. The printed mereages, as jt now 
evident, were to prevoit her sex bong discovered by her writing. The man cannot 
come near the woman, or he will guide their enemies to her. Since he cannot 
communicate with her direct he has recourse to tiie agemy odumn of a paper. 
So far aD is dear.” 

“But what is at the root of it?” 

“Ah, yes, Watson-severdy practical, as usuall What is at the toot of it aU? Mrs. 
Warren’s whimsical problem enlarges somewhat and assumes a more sitrister as¬ 
pect as we proceed. This much we can say: that it is no ordinary love escapade. 
Yon saw the woman’s face at the sign of danger. We have heard, t^ of the attack 
the landlord, which was undoubtedly meant for die lodger. These alarms, 
and the desperate need for secrecy, argue that the natter is one of life or death. 
'The attad; upon Mr. Warren fuither shows that the enemy, whoever they are, 
are dtemsdves not aware of tire substitution of the fenule lodger for the nule. It 
8 very curions and comples, Watson.” 

“\^y dbould you go fitttiier in it? What have you to gain from it?" 
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“What, indeed? It is art fox art's sake, Watson. I suppose when you doctored 
you found yourself studying cases without thought of a fee?" 

“For my education, Holmes.'* 

Edu^tfen n^er ends, Watson. It is a series of lessons with the greatest for the 
last. This is an instructive case. There is neither money nor credit in it, and yet 
one would wish to tidy it up. When dusk comes we should find ourselves one 
stage advanced in our investigation.” 

^\^en we returned to Mrs. Warren's rooms, the gloom of a London winter 
evening had thickened into one gray curtain, a dead monotone of colour, broken 
only by the sharp yellow squares of the windows and the blurred haloes of the 
gas-lamps. As we peered from the darkened sitting-room of the lodging-house, one 
more dim light gjimmcred high up through the obscurity. 

Someone is moving in that room,” said Holmes in a whisper, his gaunt and 
eager face thrust forward to the window-pane. “Yes, I can see his shadow. There 
he is again! He has a candle in his hand. Now he is peering across. He wants to be 
sure that she is on the lookout. Now he begins to flash. Take the message qjso, 
Watson, that we may check each other. A single flash-that is a, surely. Now, then. 
How many did you make it? Twenty. So did I. That should mean t. Ax-that's 
intelligible enough! Another x. Surely this is the beginning of a second word. Now, 
then— XENXA. Dead stop. That can't be all, Watson? axxenxa gives no sense. Nor 
is it any better as three words ax, xen, xa, unless x. a. are a person's initials. There 
it goes again! What's that? axxe— why, it is the same message over again. Curious, 
Watson, very curious! Now he is off once more! AX-why, he is repeating it for the 
third time, axxenxa three times! How often will he repeat it? No, that seems to be 
the finish. He has withdrawn from the window. What do you make of it, Watson?” 

“A cipher message, Holmes.” 

My companion gave a sudden chuckle of comprehension. “And not a very obscure 
cipher, Watson,” said he. "Why, of course, it is Italian! The a means that it is 
addressed to a woman. 'Beware! Beware! Beware!' How's that, Watson?” 

“I believe you have hit it,” 

“Not a doubt of it. It is a very urgent message, thrice repeated to make it more 
so. But beware of what? Wait a bit; he is coming to the window once more.” 

Again we saw the dim silhouette of a crouching man and the whisk of the small 
flame across the window as the signals were renewed. They came more rapidly 
than before-so rapid that it was hard to follow them. 

“PEEiGOLO-peitcoIo-eh, what's that, Watson? 'Danger,' isn't it? Yes, by Jove, 
it's a danger signal. There he goes again! peri. Halloa, what on earth— 

The light had suddenly gone out, the glimmering square of window had dis¬ 
appeared, and the third floor formed a dark band round the lofty building, with its 
tiers of shining casements. That last warning cry had been suddenly cut short. 
How, and by whom? The same thought occurred on the instant to us both. Holmes 
sprang up from where he crouched by the window. 

“This is serious, Watson,” he cried. “There is some devilry going forwam! Why 
should such a message stop in such a way? I should put Scodand Yard in touch 
with dtis business—and yet, it is too pressing for us to leave. 

“Shall I go for the police?” 

“We must define the situation a little more clearly. It may bear some more 
innocent interpretation. Come, Watson, let us go across ourselves and see what 
we can make of it” 
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As we walked rapidly down Howe Street I glanced back at the building which 
we had left. There, dimly outlined at the top window, I could see the shadow of a 
head, a woman’s head, gazing tensely, rigidly, out into the night, waiting with 
breathless suspense for the renewal of that interrupted message. At the doorway 
of the Howe Street flats a man, muffled in a cravat and greatcoat, was leaning 
against the railing. He started as the hall4ight fell upon our faces. 

"Holmcsr he cried. 1 

‘’Why, Gregsonl” said my companion as he shook hands with the Sjsodand Yard 
detective. ‘'Journeys end with lovers’ meetings. What brings you hcreA” 

*The same reasons that bring you, I expect,” said Gregson. "How you got on to 
it I can’t imagine.” \ 

"Different threads, but leading up to the same tangle. I’ve been \ taking the 
signals.” \ 

"Signals?” 

"Yes, from that window. They broke off in the middle. We came over to see the 
reason. But since it is safe in your hands I see no object in continuing the business.” 

"Wait a bit!” cried Gregson eagerly. "I’ll do you this justice, Mr. Holmes, that 
I was never in a case yet that I didn’t feel stronger for having you on my side. 
There’s only the one exit to these flats, so we have him safe.” 

"Who is he?” 

"Well, well, we score over you for once, Mr. Holmes. You must give us best this 
time.” He struck his stick sharply upon the ground, on which a cabman, his whip 
in his hand, sauntered over from a four-wheeler which stood on the far side of the 
street. "May I introduce you to Mr. Sherlock Holmes?” he said to the cabman. 
‘This is Mr. Leverton, of Pinkerton’s American Agency.” 

"The hero of the Long Island cave mystery?” said Holmes. "Sir, 1 am pleased to 
meet you.” 

The American, a quiet, businesslike young man, with a clean-shaven, hatchet 
face, flushed up at the words of commendation. "I am on the trail of my life now, 
Mr. Holmes,” said he. "If I can get Gorgiano— 

"Whatl Gorgiano of the Red Circle?” 

"Oh, he has a European fame, has he? Well, we’ve learned all about him in 
America. We know he is at the bottom of fifty murders, and yet we have nothing 
positive we can take him on. I tracked him over from New York, and I’ve been 
dose to him lot a week in London, waiting some excuse to get my hand on his 
collar. Mr. Gregson and I ran him to ground in that big tenement house, and 
tiiere’s only the one door, so he can’t slip os. There’s three folk come out since he 
went in, but I’D swear he wasn’t one of them.” 

"Mr. Holmes talks of signals,” said Gregson. T expect, as usod, he knows a good 
deal that we don’t.” 

In a few dear words Holmes explained the situation as it had appeared to us. 
The American struck his hands tosher widi vexation. 

"He’s on to us!” he cried. 

"Why do you think so?” 

"WeB, it figures out that way, does it not? Here he is, sending out messages to 
an aoeoiBplioe<*4here are several (rf his gang in London. Then suddenly, just as by 
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your own account he was telling ttiem that there was danger^ he h«*e short oS. 
What could it mean except that from the window he had suddenly either caught 
sight of us in the street, or in some way come to understand how close the dang^ 
was, and thit he must act right away if he was to avoid it? What do you succest 
Mr. Holmes?" 

"That we go up at once and see for ourselves." 

"But we have no warrant for his arrest." 

He is in unoccupied premises under suspicious circumstances," said Gregson. 
^at is good enough for the moment. When we have him by the heels we can see 
if New York can t help us to keep him. I'll take the responsibility of arresting 
him now." 

Our official detectives may blunder in the matter of intelligence, but never in 
diat of courage. Gregson climbed the stair to arrest this desperate murderer with - 
the same absolutely quiet and businesslike bearing with which he would have 
ascended the official staircase of Scotland Yard. The Pinkerton man had tried to 
push past him, but Gregson had firmly elbowed him back. Lx>ndon dangers were 
the privilege of the London force. 

The door of the left-hand flat upon the third landing was standing ajar. Gregson 
pushed it open. Within all was absolute silence and darkness. I struck a match and 
lit the detective's lantern. As I did so, and as the flicker steadied into a flame, we 
all gave a gasp of surprise. On the deal boards of the carpetless floor there was . 
outlined a fresh track of blood. The red steps pointed towards us and led away 
from an inner room, the door of which was closed. Gregson flung it open and held 
his light full blaze in front of him, while we all peered eagerly over his shoulders. 

In the middle of the floor of the empty room was huddled the figure of an 
enormous man, his clean-shaven, swarthy face grotesquely horrible in its contortion 
and his head encircled by a ghastly crimson halo of blood, lying in a broad wet 
circle upon the white woodwork. His knees were drawn up, his hands thrown out 
in agony, and from the centre of his broad, brown, upturned throat there projected 
the white haft of a knife driven blade-deep into his body. Giant as he was, the man 
must have gone down like a pole-axed ox before that terrific blow. Beside his right 
hand a most formidable hom-handlcd, two-edged dagger lay upon the floor, and 
near it a black kid glove. 

"By George! it's Black Gorgiano himself!” cried the American detective. "Soine- 
one has got ahead of us this time.” 

"Here is the candle in the window, Mr. Holmes," said Gregson. "Why, whatever 
are you doing?” . . ^ ^ ^ 

Holmes had stepped across, had lit the candle, and was passing it backward and 
forward across the window-panes. Then he peered into the darkness, blew the 
candle out, and threw it on the floor. . . - 

rather think that will be helpful,” said he. He came over and stood in deep 
thought while the two professionals were examining the body. 'Tou s^ that three 
people came out from the flat while you were waiting downstairs,” said he at last. 
‘‘Did you observe them closely?” 

. - 

“Was ihett a fellow about thirty, black-bearded, dark, of middle size? 


“Yes; he was the last to pass me.” u ^ ^ 

“That is your man, I fancy. I can give you his dcscnpfaon, and we have a very 

exodlent ouflise of his footmark. That should be enough for you. 
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^ol much, Mr* Hoiines, among tint miOiom of London*”" 

”Tcrhaps not. That is why I bought it best to summon this lady to your aid.*" 

We an turned round at the words. There, framed in the doorway, was a taU and 
beautiful wonian-*the mysterious lodger of Bloomsbury. Slowly she advanced, her 
face pale and drawn with a frightful apprehension, her eyes fixed and staring, her 
terri^ gaze riveted upon the dark figure on the floor. 

^ou have him!’” she muttered. ”*Oh, Dio ntio, you have killed him!”* Then 
1 heard a sudden sharp intake of her breath, and she sprang into the air with a cry 
of joy. Round and round the room she danced, her hands dapping, her dark eyes 
g jgftining with delighted wonder, and a thousand pretty Italian excitations pour¬ 
ing from her lips. It was terrible and amazing to see such a woman so donvulsed with 
joy at such a si^t. Suddenly she stopped and gazed at us all with a quationing stare. 

^ut youl You are police, are you not? You have killed Giuseppe^Gorgiano. 1$ 
it not so?” 

"We are police, madam.” \ 

She looked round into the shadows of the room. ^ 

"But where, then, is Gcnnaro?” she asked. "He is my husband, Gcnnaro Lucca. 

I am Emilia Lucca, and we are both from New York. Where is Gcnnaro? He 
called me this moment from this window, and I ran with all my speed.” 

"It was I who called," said Holmes. 

"Youl How could you call?" 

"Your cipher was not difficult, madam. Your presence here was desirable. I 
knew that 1 had only to flash Vient* and you would surdy come.” 

The beautiful Italian looked with awe at my companion. 

"I do not understand how you know these things,” she said. "Giuseppe Gor- 
giano*-how did he—” She paused, and then suddenly her face lit up with pride 
and delight. "Now I see iti My Gennarol My splendid, beautiful Gennaro, who 
has guarded me safe from all harm, he did it, with his own strong hand he killed 
the monster! Oh, Gennaro, how wonderful you arel What woman could ever be 
worthy of such a man?” 

"Wdl, Mrs. Lucca,” said the prosaic Gregson, laying his hand upon the lady's 
deeve with as little sentiment as if she were a Notting Hill hooligan, "I am not 
very clear yet who you are or what you are; but youVe said enough to make it very 
dear that we shall want you at the Yard.” 

"One moment, Gregson,” said Holmes. "I rather fancy that this lady may be as 
amdous to give us information as we can be to get it. You understand, madam, 
that your husband will be arrested and tried for the death of the man who lies 
before us? What you say may be used in evidence. But if you foink that he has 
acted from motives which are not criminal, and which he would wish to have 
known, then you cannot serve him better than by telling os the whole story." 

"Now that Goigiano is dead we fear nothing,” said the lady. "He was a devil 
and a monster, and there can be no judge in foe world who would punish my 
husband for having kiUed him.” 

"In that case,” said Holmes, "my suggestion is that we lock this door, leave 
things as we found them, go with this lady to her room, and form our opinion 
after we have heard what it is that she has to say to us.” 

an hour later we were seated, all four, in foe small sitting-room of Signora 
Liioca, Bstening to her remarkable narrative of those sinister events, foe ending 
of which we h^ chanced to witnm. She spoke in rapid and fluent but very un- 
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conventional Eng^ for the sake of deaniest. I will 

T WM bom in Posilippo, near Naples," said she, was the dauSto of An- 
gusto Bar^ who was the diief lawyer and once the deputy of that part Gen- 
naro was iiray ratber's employment^ and I came to love him, as any woman must. 
He had neither money nor position-nothing but his beauty and strength and 
my father forl^de the match. We fled together, were married at Bari, 
and sold my jewels to gain the money which would take us to America. This was 
four years ago, and we have been in New York ever since. 

fortune was very good to us at first. Gennaro was able to do a service to an 
Italian gentleman-he saved him from some ruffians in the place called the 
Bowery, and so made a powerful friend. His name was Tito Castalotte, and he 
was the sc^r partner of the great firm of Castalotte and Zamba, who are the 
chief fruit importers of New York. Signor Zamba is an invalid, and our new friend 
Castalotte has all power within the firm, which employs more than three hundred 
men. He took my husband into his employment, made him head of a department, 
and showed his good-will towards him in every way. Signor Castalotte was a baclje- 
lor, and I believe that he felt as if Gennaro was his son, and both my husband and 
I loved him as if he were our father. We had taken and furnished a little house in 
Brooklyn, and our whole future seemed assured when that black cloud appeared 
which was soon to overspread our sky. 

^One night, when Gennaro returned from his work, he brought a fellow-country¬ 
man back with him. His name was Gorgiano, and he had come also from 
Posilippo. He was a huge man, as you can testify, for you have looked upon his 
corpse. Not cmly was his body that of a giant but everything about him was 
grotesque, gigantic, and terrifying. His voice was like thunder in our little house. 
There was scarce room for the whirl of his great arms as he talked. His thoughts, 
his emotions, his passions, all were exaggerated and monstrous. He talked, or rather 
roared, with such energy that others could but sit and listen, cowed with the 
mighty stream of words. His eyes blazed at you and held you at his mercy. He 
was a terrible and wonderful man. I thank God that he is deadl 

**He came again and again. Yet I was aware that Gennaro was no more happy 
than 1 was in his presence. My poor husband would sit pale and listless, listening 
to the endless raving upon politics and upon social questions which made up our 
visitor’s conversation. Gennaro said nothing, but I, who knew him so well, could 
read in his face some emotion which I had never seen there before. At first I 
thou^t that it was dislike. And then, gradually, I undentood that it was mate 
than dislike. It was fear—a deep, secret, shrinking fear. That night-the night that 
1 read his terror—I put my arms round him and I implored him by his love for me 
and by all that he hdd dear to hold nothing from me, and to tell me why this 
hug^ man ovenhadowed him so. 

THc told me, and my own heart grew cold as ice as I listened. My poor Gen¬ 
naro, in his wfld and fiery days, when all the world seemed against him and his 
mind was driven half mad by Ac injustices of life, had joined a Neapolitan society, 
Ac Red Circle, which was allied to Ae old Carbonari. The oaths and secrets of Ais 
broAcrhood were frightful, but once wiAin its rule no escape was possible. When 
we had fied to America Gennaro Aought that he had cast it all off forever. What 
was his honor <aic evening to meet in Ae streets the very man who had initiat^ 
him in Naples, giant Gorgiano, a man who had earned Ae name of DeaA in 
Ac sooA of Italy, for he was red to Ac elbow in murder! He had come to New 
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Yc^k to avoid the Italian police^ and he had already |danted a brandi iji this 
dreadful society in his new home. All this Gennaro told me and showed me a sum¬ 
mons which he had received that very day, a Red Circle drawn upon iht head of 
it telling him that a lodge would be held upon a certain date, and that his pres¬ 
ence at it was required and ordered. 

That was bad enough, but worse was to come. I had noticed for some time that 
when Gorgiano came to us, as he constantly did, in the evening, he spoke much 
to me; and even when his words were to my husband those terrible, glaring, wild- 
beast eyes of his were always turned upon me. One night his secret came out. I had 
awakened what he called 'love' within him—the love of a brute-a savjage, Gennaro 
had not yet returned when he came. He pushed his way in, seized me in his 
mighty arms, hugged me in his bear's embrace, covered me with ki^, and im¬ 
plored me to come away with him. I was struggling and screaming w^en Gennaro 
entered and attacked him. He struck Gennaro senseless and fled from the house 
which he was never more to enter. It was a deadly enemy that we made that night. 

''A few days later came the meeting. Gennaro returned from it with a face 
which told me that something dreadful had occurred. It was worse than we could 
have imagined possible. The funds of the society were raised by blackmailing rich 
Italians and threatening them with violence should they refuse the money. It 
seems that Castalotte, our dear friend and benefactor, had been approached. He 
had refused, to yield to threats, and he had handed the notices to the police. It 
was resolved now that such an example should be made of him as would prevent 
any other victim from rebelling. At the meeting it was arranged that he and his 
house should be blown up with dynamite. There was a drawing of lots as to who 
should carry out the deed. Gennaro saw our enemy's cruel face smiling at him as 
he dipped his hand in the bag. No doubt it had been prearranged in some fashion, 
for it was the fatal disc with the Red Circle upon it, the mandate for murder, 
which lay upon his palm. He was to kill his best friend, or he was to expose him¬ 
self and me to the vengeance of his comrades. It was part of their fiendish system 
to punish those whom they feared or hated by injuring not only their own persons 
but those whom they loved, and it was the knowledge of this which hung as a tenor 
over my poor Gennaro's head and drove him nearly aazy with apprehension. 

"AH tfagt night we sat together, our arms round each othor, each strengthening 
each for the troubles that lay before us. The very next evening had been fixed for 
the attempt By midday my husband and I were on our way to London, but not 
before be had given our benefactor full warning of his danger, and had also left 
such information for the police as would safeguard his life for the future. 

"The rest, gentlemen, you know for yourselves. We were sure that our enemies 
would be behind us like our own shadows. Gorgiano had his private reasons for 
vengeance, but in any case we knew how ruthless, cunning, and untiring he could 
be. Both l^ly and America are full of stories of bis dreadful powers. If ever they 
were exert^ it would be now. My darling made use of the f^ clear days which 
om start had ^ven us in arranging for a refuge for me in such a fashion that no 
pcmble dang^ could reach me. For his own part, he wished to be free that he 
might communicate both with the American a^ widi the Italian police. I do not 
inyaeif know where he lived, or how. All that I kamed was through the columns 
ol a newspaper. But once as I looked through my window, I saw two Italians 
watching the house, and I understood that in some way Gorgiano had found out 
our retreat. Finally Genmuo told me, through the paper, dttt he would signal to 
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me horn a ceitein window^ but when the signals came they were nothing but 
wanui^St which weie suddenly intemipted. It is very clear to me now that he 
knew Go^no to close upon him, and that, thank God! he was ready for him 
wh^ he cam^ And now, gentlemen, I would ask you whether we have anything 
to tear from the law, or whether any judge upon earth would condemn my Cen* 
naro for what he has done?*' 

‘Wdl, Mr. Gr^on," said the American, looking across at the official, **1 don't 
know what your British point of view may be, but I guess that in New York this 
lady s husband will receive a pretty general vote of thanks ” 

She will have to come with me and see the chief," Gregson answered. what 
she says is ^rroborated, 1 do not think she or her husband has much to fear. But 
what 1 can t make head or tail of, Mr. Holmes, is how on earth you got yourself 
mixed up in the matter." 

"Education, Gregson, education. Still seeking knowledge at the old university. 
Well, Watson, you have one more specimen of the tragic and grotesque to add to 
your collection. By the way, it is not eight o'clock, and a Wagner night at Covent 
Gardenl If we hurry, we might be in time for the second act.” 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE BRUCE-PARTINGTON PLANS 

In the third week of November, in the year 1895 , a dense yellow fog settled down 
upon London. From the Monday to the Thursday 1 doubt whether it was ever 
possible from our windows in Baker Street to see the loom of the opposite houses. 
The first day Holmes had spent in cross-indexing his huge book of references. The 
second and third had been patiently occupied upon a subject which he had re¬ 
cently made his hobby*-the music of the Middle Ages. But when, for the fourth 
time, after pushing back our chairs from breakfast we saw the greasy, heavy brown 
swirl still drifting past us and condensing in oily drops upon the window-panes, 
my comrade's impatient and active nature could endure this drab existence no 
longer. He paced restlessly about our sitting-room in a fever of suppressed energy, 
biting his nails, tapping the furniture, and chafing against inaction. 

"Nothing of interest in the paper, Watson?” he said. 

I was aware that by anything of interest. Holmes meant anything of criminal 
interest. There was the news of a revolution, of a possible war, and of an impend^ 
ing change of government; but these did not come within the horizon of my com¬ 
panion. I could see nothing recorded in the shape of crime which was not 
commonplace and futile. Holmes groaned and resumed his restless meanderings. 

“The London criminal is certainly a dull fellow,” said he in the querulous voice 
of the sportsman whose game has failed him. "Look out of this window, Watson. 
See how the figures loom up, arc dimly seen, and then blend once more into the 
cloud-bank. The thief or the murderer could roam London on such a day as the tiger 
docs the jungle, unseen until he pounces, and then evident only to his victim. 

"There have," said I, "been numerous petty thefts.” 

Holmes snorted, his contempt. , 

“This great and sombre stage is set for something more worthy than that, said 
is fortunate for this community that I am not a criminal. 
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**lt is, indeedr said I heartily. 

^'Su^ose that I were Brooks or Woodhoose, or any of the fifty men who have 
good reason for taking my life, how long could 1 survive against my own pursuit? 
A summons, a bogus appointment, and all would be over. It is well they don*t 
have days of fog in the Latin countries—the countries of assassination. By Jovet 
here comes something at last to break our dead monotony." 

It was the maid with a telegram. Holmes tore it open and burst out laughing. 

"Well, well! What next?” said he. "Brother Mycroft is coming round." 

"Why not?" 1 asked. 

"Why not? It is as if you met a tram-car coming down a countx^ lane. Mycroft 
has his rails and he runs on them. His Pall Mall lodgings, the Diogenes Club, 
Whitehall—that is his cycle. Once, and only once, he has been hwe. What up¬ 
heaval can possibly have derailed him?" \ 

"Does he not explain?" \ 

Holmes handed me his brother's telegram. \ 

Must see you over Cadogan West. Coming at once. 

Mycroft. 

"Cadogan West? I have heard the name " 

"It recalls nothing to my mind. But that Mycroft should break out in this er¬ 
ratic fashion I A planet might as well leave its orbit. By the way, do you know 
what Mycroft is?” 

I had some vague recollection of an explanation at the time of the Adventure of 
the Greek Interpreter. 

"You told me that he had some small office under the British government." 

Holmes chuckled. 

"I did not know you quite so well in those days. One has to be discreet when 
one talks of high matters of state. You are right in thinking that he is under the 
British government. You would also be right in a sense if you said that occasionally 
he is the British government." 

"My dear Holmes!" 

"I thought I might surprise you. Mycroft draws four hundred and fifty pounds a 
year, remains a subordinate, has no ambitions of any kind, will receive neither 
honour nor title, but remains the most indispensable man in the country." 

"But how?" 

"Well, his position is unique. He has made it for himself. There has never been 
anything like it before, nor will be again. He has the tidiest and most orderly 
brain, with the greatest capacity for storing facts, of any man living. The same 
great powers which I have tamed to the detection of crime he has used for this 
particular business. The conclusions of every department are passed to him, and 
he is the central exchange, the clearing-house, which makes out the balance. All 
other men are specialists, but his specialism is omniscience. We will suppose that a 
minister needs information as to a point which involves the Navy, India, Canada 
and the bimetallic question; he could get his separate advices from various de* 
partments upon each, but only Mycroft can focus them all, and say erffhand how 
each factor would affect the other. They began by using him as a short-cut, a 
convenience; now he has made himsdf an essentiaL In that great brain of his 
everyriring is pigeon-holed and can be handed out in an instant. Again and again 
his word has decided the national policy. He lives in it. He thinks of nothing else 
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save Hdien, as an intellectual exercise, he unbends if 1 call upon him and ask him 
to advise me on one of my little problems. But Jupiter is descending to-day. What 
on earth can it mean? Who is Cadogan West, and what is he to Mycroft^ 

have iC' I cried, and plunged among the litter of papers upon the sofa. **Yes, 
yes, here he is, sure enoughi Cadogan West was the young man who was found 
dead on the Underground on Tuesday moming.** 

Holmes sat up at attention, his pipe halfway to his lips. 

*This must be serious, Watson. A death which has caused my brother to alter 
his habits can be no ordinary one. What in the world can he have to do with it? 
The case was featureless as I remember it The young man had apparently fallen 
out of the tiain and killed himself. He had not been robbed, and there was no 
particular reason to suspect violence. Is that not so?” 

‘There has been an inquest,” said I, "and a good many fresh facts have come 
out. Looked at more closely, 1 should certainly say that it was a curious case.” 

"Judging by its effect upon my brother, I should think it must be a most ex¬ 
traordinary one.” He snuggled down in his armchair. "Now, Watson, let us have 
the facts.” 

“The man’s name was Arthur Cadogan West. He was twenty-seven years of age, 
unmarried, and a clerk at Woolwich Arsenal.” 

"Government employ. Behold the link with Brother MycroftI” 

"He left Woolwich suddenly on Monday night. Was last seen by his fiancee. Miss 
Violet Westbury, whom he left abruptly in the fog about 7:30 that evening. There 
was no quarrel between them and she can give no motive for his action. The next 
thing heard of him was when his dead body was discovered by a plate-layer named 
Mason, just outside Aldgate Station on the Underground system in London.” 


‘men?” 

"The body was found at six on the Tuesday morning. It was lymg wide of the 
metals upon the left hand of the track as one goes eastward, at a point close to 
the station, where the line emerges from the tunnel in which it runs. The head 
was badly crushcd-an injury which might well have been caused by a fall from the 
train. The body could only have come on the line in that way. Had it been carried 
down from any neighbouring street, it must have passed the station barriers, where 
a collector is always standing. This point seems absolutely certain. 

"Very good. The case is definite enough. The man, dead or alive, either fell or 
was precipitated from a train. So much is clear to me. Continue. 

The trains which traverse the lines of rail beside which the body was found are 
those which run from west to east, some being purely Metropolitan, and some 
from Willesden and outlying junctions. It can be stated for certain that this young 
man, when he met his death, was travelling in this direction at some late hour of 
the night, but at what point he entered the tram it is impossible to state. 

"His tidcet, of course, would show that.” 

There was no ticket in his pockets.” fn tnv 

"No ticket! Dear me, Watson, this is reaWy 
perience it is not possible to teach the platform of a Metm^hten tarn 
exhibiting one's ticket. Presumably, then, the young man ^“<5 'IS 

from him In order to conceal the station from “ JSw^ntelt 

be drop it in the carriage? That also is possible. But the pomt is of cunous interest. 

I understand diat there was no sign of rob^ry? contained two 

"Apparently not There is a list here of his possessions. His purse contained two 
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pomidi fifteen. Ete had alao a dieck-book on ^ Wodwicb bianch of the Capital 
and Counties Bank Through this his identity was established. There were also two 
dress-code tidcets for the Woolwich Theatro, dated for that very evening. Also a 
small packet of technical papea.” 

Holmes gave an exclamation of satisfaction. 

*There we have it at last, WatsonI British govemment—Woolwidi. Arsenal- 
technical papers-Brotfaer Mycroft, the chain is complete. But here he comes, if I 
am not mistaken, to speak hinisdf.” 

A moment later the tall and portly form of Mycroft Holmes was., ushered into 
the room. Heavily built and massive, there was a suggestion of unciouih physical 
inotia in the figure, but above this unwiddy frame there was perched a he^ so 
masterful in its brow, so alert in its sted-gray, deep^et eyet, so firm in its lips, and 
so subtle in its play of expression, that aftn the first glance one for|Ot the gross 
body and remembered only the dominant mind. 

At his beds came our old friend Lestrade, of Scotland Yard-thin ((nd austere. 
The gravity of both thdr faces foretold some wdghty quest. The detective shook 
hands without a word. Mycroft Holmes struggled out of his overcoat and sub¬ 
sided into an armchair. 

“A most atmoying business, Sherlock,” said he. *1 extremely dislike altering my 
habits, but the powen that be would t^ no denial. In the present state of Siam 
it is most awkward that I should be away from foe c^ce. But it is a real crisis. I 
have never seen the Prime Minister so upset. As to foe Admiralty—it is Imzzing like 
an overturned beebive. Have you read up the case?” 

”We have just done so. What were foe technical papen?” 

"Ah, there's the pointi Fortunatdy, it has not come out. The press would be 
furious if it did. Hie papen which this wretched youfo had in his pocket were 
foe plans of foe Bruce-Partington submarine.’' 

Mycroft Holmes spoke with a solemnity which foovred his sense of the impor¬ 
tance of foe subject. His brother and I sat eiqpectant 

"Suidy you have heard of if? I thought everyone had heard of it” 

"Only as a name.” 

"Its importance can hardly be exaggerated. It has been foe most jealously 
guarded <rf all government secrets. You may take it frmn me that naval warfare 
becomes impossible wifoin foe radius of a Bruce-Partington's operatiiHi. Two years 
ago a very krge sum was smuggled through foe Estimates arid was expendM in 
acquiring a monopoly of foe invention. Every efiort has been made to keep the 
secret The fdans, wfaidi are exceedingly intricate, comprising some thirty separate 
patents, each essential to foe working of the whde, ate kept in an daborate safe 
in a crmfidential office adjdning the ammal, with buiglar-proof doors and windows. 
Under no conceivable circumstances were foe jdaro to be taken from foe office. 
If foe diief constiuctm of foe Navy desired to consult them, even he was forced 
to go to the Woolwich c^oe for foe purpose. And yet here we find them in the 
podoet of a dead junior ded: in foe heart of Lmdon. Frmn an dfidal point of 
view it’s simply av^.” 

"But yon have recovered them?” 

"No, Sh^ock, not That's foe pinch. We have not Ten papers were taken from 
Wodwieh. There were seven in foe pocket of Cadogan West The tinee most 
essenfod are gone-etden, vanifoed. You most drop everyfoing, Sherlock. Never 
mind your usual petty puzdes of foe pdioe<»art It’s a vi^ international i8oble>" 
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that you have to solve. Why did Cadogan West take the papers, virhare are the mis^ 
ing ones, bow did he die, how came his body where it was found, how can the evil 
be set right?^ Find an answer to all these questions, and you will have done good 
service for ydur country/' 

•*Why do you not solve it yourself, Mycroft? You can see as far as I." 

‘'Possibly, Sherlock. But it is a question of getting details. Give me your details, 
and from an armchair 1 will return you an excellent expert opinion. But to run 
here and ran there, to aoss*question railway guards, and lie on my face with a 
lens to my eye—it is not my mitier. No, you are the one man who can clear the 
matter up. If you have a fancy to see your name in the next honours list— 

My friend smiled and shook his head. 

“I play the game for the game's own sake/* said he. “But the problem certainly 
presents some points of interest, and I shall be very pleased to look into it. Some 
more facts, please.” 

“I have jotted down the more essential ones upon this sheet of paper, together 
with a few addresses which you will find of service. The actual official guardian 
of the papers is the famous government expert, Sir James Walter, whose decora¬ 
tions and sub-titles fill two lines of a book of reference. He has grown gray in the 
service, is a gentleman, a favoured guest in the most exalted houses, and, above 
all, a man whose patriotism is beyond suspicion. He is one of two who have a 
key of the safe. I may add that the papers were undoubtedly in the office during 
working hours on Monday, and that Sir James left for London about three o’clock 
taking his key with him. He was at the house of Admiral Sinclair at Barclay Square 
during the whole of the evening when this incident occurred.” 

"Has the fact been verified?” 

"Yes; his brother, Colonel Valentine Walter, has testified to his departure from 
Woolwich, and Admiral Sinclair to his arrival in London; so Sir James is no longer 


a direct factor in the problem.” 

"Who was the other man with a key?” 

“The senior clerk and draughtsman, Mr. Sidney Johnson. He is a man of for^, 
married, with five children. He is a silent, morose man, but he has, on the whole, 
an excellent record in the public service. He is unpopular with 
a hard worker. According to his own account, conoboratrf only by the word of 
his wife, he was at home the whole of Monday evening after office hours, and his 
key has never left the watch-chain upon which it hangs.” 

"Tell us about Cadogan West.” j i fKi. 

Tie bu bee. » rms iB llie service <iid te a™ He ta tte«p 

bon of bemc hot-beeded and impetuous, but a stiai^t, hon^ 
ootbivt^ bin. He ms neat Sidne, Jobnion n. the dbee. Hn doM. ^.ht 
bim tolo My, petaonal contact with the plans. No tme elae bad the bandbnj of 


them/' 

“Who lodced the plans up that night?” 

“It does. Sheikwk, and yet it leaves so much unexplamcd. in 
•lid he take th«n?” 

“I iwesrane d»jr were of value?” 

“He could have got several thousands for them very easily. 


19 — -- 

I the first place, why 
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you suggest anj' possible motive for taking the papers to London except 
tosdltbem?" 

'Wo, I cannot” 

Then we must take that as our working hypothesis. Young West took the pa¬ 
pers. Now tiiis could only be done by having a false key —" 

"Several false keys. He had to open the building and the nxnn.” 

"He had, then, several false keys. He took the papers to Lmidon to sell die 
secret intending, no doubt to have the plans thenudves back in the safe next 
morning before they were missed. While in London rm this treasonable mission 
he met his end.” j 

“How?” \ 

"We win suppose that he was traveUing back to Woolwich when\ he was killed 
and thrown out of die compartment” \ 

"Aldgate, where the body was found, is considerably past the statioh for London 
Bridge, which would be his route to Woolwich.” 

"Many circumstances could be imagined under which he would pass London 
Bridge. There was someone in the carriage, for example, with whom he was having 
an absorbing interview. This interview led to a violent scene in which he lost his 
life. Possibly he tried to leave the carriage, feU out cm the line, and so met his 
end. The other closed the door. There was a thick fog, and nothing could be seen.” 

"No better explanation can be given with our present knowledge; and yet con¬ 
sider, Sherlock, how much you leave untouched. We will suppose, for argument’s 
sake, that young Cadogan West had determined to convey these papers to London. 
He would naturally have made an appointment with the foreign agent and kept 
his evening dear. Instead of that he took two tickets for the theatre, escorted his 
fiancee halfway there, and tiien suddenly disappeared.” 

"A blind,” said Lestrade, who had sat listening witii some impatience to the 
crmversation. 

"A very singular one. Ihat is objection No. i. Objection No. a: We will sup¬ 
pose tiut he reaches London and sees the foreign agent. He must bring back the 
papers before morning or the loss will be discovered. He took away ten. Only seven 
were in his pocket. What had become of the other three? He certainly would not 
leave them of hu own free will. Then, again, where is the price of his treason? 
One woidd have expected to find a large sum of money in his pocket” 

Tt seems to me perfectly dear,” said Lestrade. "I have no doubt at all as to 
ndiat occurred. He took the papers to sell them. He saw the agent. They could 
not agree as to price. He startdl home again, but the agent went with him. In the 
bain the agent murdered him, took the more essential papers, and threw his body 
from die carriage. That would account for everytiiing, would it not?” 

"Why had he no ticket?" 

Tlie ticket would have shown which station was nearest the agent’s house. 
Therefore he took it from the murdered man’s podcet” 

"Good, Lestrade, very good,” said Holmes. "Your tiierny holds together. But if 
this is triw!, then the case is at an end. On the one hand, ttte traitor is dead. On 
die odier, the jdans of the Bruce-Partington mbmarine are presumably already on 
the Crmtinent What is diere fonr us to do?” 

"To act Sheriock-to actl” cried Mycroft, springing to his feet "AB my instincb 
are agiinst diis eqilanation. Use your powers! Go to the scene of the erimel See 
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tiie pcoplo concemedl Leave no stone unturned! In all your career you have never 
had so great a chance of serving your country ” 

'Well, well!” said Holmes, shrugging his shoulders. “Come, Watson! And you, 
Lestrade, could you favour us with your company for an hour or two? We will 
begin our investigation by a visit to Aldgate Station. Good-bye, Mycroft. I shall 
let you have a report before evening, but I warn you in advance that you have 
little to expect ” 

An hour later Holmes, Lestrade and I stood upon the Underground railroad 
at the point where it emerges from the tunnel immediately before Aldgate Sta¬ 
tion. A courteous red-faced old gentleman represented the railway company. 

“TTiis is where the young man^s body lay,” said he, indicating a spot about three 
feet from the metals. “It could not have fallen from above, for these, as you see, 
are all blank walls. Therefore, it could only have come from a train, and that 
train, so far as we can trace it, must have passed about midnight on Monday.” 

“Have the carriages been examined for any sign of violence?” 

“There arc no such signs, and no ticket has been found.” 

“No record of a door being found open?” 

“None.” 

“We have had some fresh evidence this morning,” said Lestrade. “A passenger 
who passed Aldgate in an ordinary Metropolitan train about 11140 on Monday 
night declares that he heard a heavy thud, as of a body striking the line, just be¬ 
fore the train reached the station. There was dense fog, however, and nothing 
could be seen. He made no report of it at the time. Why, whatever is the matter 
with Mr. Holmes?” 

My friend was standing with an expression of strained intensity upon his face, 
staring at the railway metals where they curved out of the tunnel. Aldgate is a 
junction, and there was a network of points. On these his eager, questioning eyes 
were fibced, and I saw on his keen, alert face that tightening of the lips, that quiver 
of the nostrils, and concentration of the heavy, tufted brows which I knew so well. 

“Points,” he muttered; “the points.” 

“What of it? What do you mean?” 

“I suppose there are no great number of points on a system such as this?” 

“No; there are very few.” 

“And a curve, too. Points, and a curve. By Jove! if it were only so.” 

“What is it, Mr. Holmes? Have you a clue?” 

“An idea—an indication, no more. But the case certainly grows in interest. 
Unique, perfectly unique, and yet why not? I do not see any indications of bleed¬ 
ing on the line.” 

“There were hardly any.” 

“But I understand that there was a considerable wound.” 

“The bone was crushed, but there was no great external injury.” 

“And yet one would Imve expected some bleeding. Would it be possible for 
me to inspect the train which contained the passenger who heard the thud of a 
fall in the fog?” 

“I fear not, Mr. Holmes. The train has been broken up before now, and the 
carriages redistributed ” 

can assure you, Mr. Holmes,” said Lestrade, “that every carriage has been 
carefully examin^. I saw to it myself.” 
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It was one of my friend's most obvious weaknesses that he was impatient witii 
less alert intelligenoes than his own. 

*Vcry Ukcly,* said he> turning away. "“As it happens, it was not the carriages 
which I desired to examine. Watson, we have done all we can here. We need not 
trouble you any further, Mr. Lestrade. I think our investigations must now carry 
us to Woolwich." 

At London Bridge, Holmes wrote a telegram to his brother, which he handed 
to me before dispatcUng it. It tan thus: 

See some light in the darkness, but it may possibly flickeir out. Mean¬ 
while, please send by messenger, to await return at Baker Sneet, a com¬ 
plete list of all foreign spies or international agents known to be in England, 
with full address. \ 

"That should be helpful, Watson,” he remarked as we took our seats in the 
Woolwich train. ""We certainly owe Brother Mycroft a debt for having introduced 
us to what promises to be a really very remarkable case ” 

His eager face still wore that expression of intense and high-strung energy, which 
showed me that some novel and suggestive circumstance had opened up a stimu¬ 
lating line of thought. See the foxhound with hanging ears and drooping tail as 
it lolls about the kennels, and compare it with the same hound as, with gleaming 
eyes and straining muscles, it runs upon a breast-high scent—such was the change 
in Holmes since the morning. He was a different man from the limp and lounging 
figure in the mouse-coloured dressing-gown who had prowled so restlessly only a 
few hours before round the fog-girt room. 

"There is material here. There is scope," said he. "I am dull indeed not to 
have understood its possibilities.” 

""Even now they are dark to me." 

""The end is dark to me also, but I have hold of one idea which may lead us 
far. The man met his death elsewhere, and his body was on the roof of a caniage.” 

""On the roofi” 

""Remarkable, is it not? But consider the facts. Is it a coincidence that it is 
found at the very point where the train pitches and sways as it comes round on 
the points? 1$ not that the place where an object upon the roof might be expected 
to bll off? The points would affect no object inside the train. Either the body 
fell from the roof, or a very curious coincidence has occurred. But now consider 
the question of the blood. Of course, there was no bleeding on the line if the 
body had bled elsewhere. Each fact is suggestive in itself. Together they have a 
cumulative force." 

"And the ticket, tool" I cried. 

"Exactly. We could not explain the absence of a ticket. This would explain it. 
Everything fits together." 

""But suppose it were so, we are still as far as ever from unravelling the mystery 
of his death. Indeed, it becomes not simpler but stranger." 

"Terhaps," said Holmes thoughtfully, ""perhaps." He relapsed into a silent rev¬ 
erie, which lasted until the slow train drew up at last in Woolwich Station. There 
he called a cab and drew Mycroffs paper from his pocket. 

"*We have quite a little round of afternoon calls to make," said he. ""I think that 
Sir James Walter claims our first attention." 
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The house of the famous official was a fine villa with green lawns stretching 
down to the Thames. As we reached it the fog was lifting, and a thin, watery sun* 
shine was breaking through. A butler answered opr ring. 

^^Sii James, sir!"' said he with solemn face. **Sir James died this morning" 

“Good heavens!” cried Holmes in amazement. “How did he die?” 

“Perhaps you would care to step in, sir, and see his brother. Colonel Valentine?” 

“Yes, wc had best do so.” 

We were ushered into a dim-lit drawing-room, where an instant later we were 
joined by a very tall, handsome, light-bearded man of fifty, the younger brother 
of the dead scientist. His wild eyes, stained cheeks, and unkempt hair all spoke 
of the sudden blow which had fallen upon the household. He was hardly articulate 
as he spoke of it. 

“It was this horrible scandal,” said he. “My brother. Sir James, was a man of very 
sensitive honour, and he could not survive such an affair. It broke his heart. He was 
always so proud of the efficiency of his department, and this was a crushing blw." 

“We had hoped that he might have given us some indications which would have 
helped us to clear the matter up.” 

“I assure you that it was all a mystery to him as it is to you and to all of us. He 
had already put all his knowledge at the disposal of the police. Naturally he had 
no doubt that Cadogan West was guilty. But all the rest was inconceivable.” 

“You cannot throw any new light upon the affair?” 

“I know nothing myself save what I have read or heard. I have no desire to be 
discourteous, but you can understand, Mr. Holmes, that we are^much disturbed 
at present, and I must ask you to hasten this interview to an end.” 

^This is indeed an unexpected development,” said my friend when we had re¬ 
gained the cab. “I wonder if the death was natural, or whether the poor old feUow 
killed himself I If the latter, may it be taken as some sign of sdf-rcproach for du^ 
neglected? We must leave that question to the future. Now we shall turn to the 


Cadogan Wests.” , , , ^ v j 

A small but well-kept house in the outskirts of the town sheltered the berwed 

mother. The old lady was too dazed with grief to be of any use to but at ha 
side was a white-faced young lady, who introduced he^ as Miss Violrt W- 
bury, the fiancte of the dead man, and the last to see him upon that fatal night 
“I cannot explain it. Mr. Holmes,” she said. “I have not Aut an eye since the 
tragedy, thinking, thinking, thinking, night and day, what the true mearui^ of t 
can be. Arthur was flie most single-minded, cbivalrow, 

He would have cut his right hand off before he would sell ® 

to his keeping. It is absurd, impossible, preposterous to anyone who knew him. 

“But the facts. Miss Westbury?” 

“Yes, yes; I admit I cannot explain them. 

“Was he in any want of money?” . . 

"N(^ his needs were very simple and his salary ample. H 

dreds, and we wae to marry at the New Year. , . abMiintelv fe»nV 

^0 signs of any mental excitement? Come, Miss Westbury, be absolutely tranx 


with us. —n.Aii mme chanae in ha manna. She 

The quick eye of my companion had noted some cnangc 


“Fwlongr 
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*Only for the last week or so. He was thou^tful and worried. Once I i^essed 
him ab^t it. He admitted that there was something/and that it was concerned 
with his official life. *It is too serious for me to speak about, even to you/ said he* 
I could get nothing more.*' 

Holmes looked grave. 

"*00 on. Miss Westbury. Even if it seems to tell against him, go on. We cannot 
say what it may lead to." 

"Indeed, I have nothing more to teQ. Once or twice it seemed to me that he 
was on the point of telling me something. He spoke one evening of tlje importance 
of the secret, and I have some recollection that he said that no doubti foreign spies 
would pay a great deal to have it." \ 

My friend's face grew graver still. \ 

"Anything else?" 

"He said that we were slack about such matters-that it would be\easy for a 
traitor to get the plans." 

"Was it only recently that he made such remarks?" 

"Yes, quite recently." 

"Now tdl us of that last evening." 

"We were to go to the theatre. The fog was so thick that a cab was useless. 
We walked, and our way took us close to the office. Suddenly he darted away 
into the fog." 

"Without a word?" 

“He gave an exclamation; that was all. 1 waited but he never returned. Then 
I walked home. Next morning, after the office opened, they came to inquire. About 
twelve o'clock we heard the terrible news. Oh, Mr. Holmes, if you could only, 
only save his honour! It was so much to him." 

Holmes shook his head sadly. 

"Come, Watson," said he, "our ways lie elsewhere. Our next station must be 
the office from which the papen were taken. 

"It was black enough before against this young man, but our inquiries make 
it blacker," he remarked as the cab lumbered off. "His coming maniage gives a 
motive for the crime. He naturally wanted money. The idea was in his head, since 
he spoke about it. He nearly made the girl an accomplice in the treason by telling 
her his plans. It is all very bad." 

"But surely. Holmes, character goes for something? Then, again, why should 
he leave the girl in the street and dart away to commit a felony?" 

"Exactly! There are certainly objections. But it is a formidable case which they 
have to meet." 

Mr. Sidney Johnson, the senior clerk, met us at the office and received us with 
that respect which my companion's card always commanded. He was a thin, gruff, 
bespectacled man of middle age, his cheeks haggard, and his hands twitching from 
the nervous strain to which he had been subjected. 

"It is bad, Mr. Holmes, very bad! Have you heard of the death of the chief?" 

"We have just come horn his house." 

"The place is disorganized. The chief dead, Cadogan West dead, our papers 
stolen. And yet, when we dosed our door on Monday evening, we were as efficient 
an office as any in the government service. Good God, it's dreadful to think ofl 
'That West, of all men, should have done such a thing!" 

"You are sure of his guilt, then?" 
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I sec no other way out of it. And yet I would have trusted him as I trust 
myself. v 

“At what hour was the office closed on Monday?*' 

“At five." 

"Did you close it?" 

“I am always the last man out.” 

"Where were the plans?" 

“In that safe. I put them there myself." 

“Is there no watchman to the building?" 

There is, but he has other departments to look after as well. He is an old 
soldier and a most trustworthy man. He saw nothing that evening. Of course the 
fog was very thick." 

Suppose that Cadogan West wished to make his way into the building after 
hours; he would need three keys, would he not, before he could reach the papecs?" 

“Yes, he would. The key of the outer door, the key of the office, and the key 
of the safe." ^ 

“Only Sir James Walter and you had those keys?" 

“I had no keys of the doors-only of the safe." 

“Was Sir James a man who was orderly in his habits?" 

"Yes, I think he was. I know that so far as those three keys are concerned he 
kept them on the same ring. I have often seen them there." 

“And that ring went with him to London?" 

“He said so." 

“And your key never left your possession?” 

“Never." 

“Then West, if he is the culprit, must have had a duplicate. And yet none was 
found upon his body. One other point: if a clerk in this office desirri to sell the 
plans, would it not be simpler to copy the plans for himself than to take the 
originals, as was actually done?" 

“It would take considerable technical knowledge to copy the plans in an eSec* 
tive way." 

“But I suppose cither Sir James, or you, or West had that technical knowledge?" 

“No doubt we had, but I beg you won't try to drag me into the matter, Mr. 
Holmes. What is the use of our speculating in this way when the original plans 
were actually found on West?" 

“Well, it is certainly singular that he should run the risk of taking originals 
if he could safely have taken copies, which would have equally served his turn." 

“Singular, no doubt-and yet he did so." 

“Every inquiry in this case reveals something inexplicable. Now there are three 
papers still missing. They are, as I understand, the vital ones." 

“Yes, that is so." 

“Do you mean to say that anyone holding these three papers, and without the 
seven others, could construct a Bruce-Partington submarine?" 

“I reported to that effect to the Admiralty. But to-day I have been over the 
drawings again, and I am not so sure of it. The double valves with the automatic 
self-adjusting slots are drawn in one of the papers which have been returned. Until 
the foreigners had invented that for themselves ^they could not make the boat. 
Of course they might soon get over the difficulty." ^ 

“But the three missing drawings are the most important? 
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"Vndoubtedly” 

”1 think, with your pennission, I will now take a stidl round the premises^ I 
do not recall any other question which I desired to asL” 

He examined the lock of the safe, the door of the room, and finally the iron 
shutters of the window. It was only when we were on the lawn outside that his 
interest was strongly excited. There was a laurd bush outside the window, and 
several of the branches bore signs of having been twisted or snapped. He examined 
them carefully with his lens, and then some dim and vague marks ui^n the earth 
beneath. Finally he asked the chief clerk to close the iron shutters, ai|d he pointed 
out to me that they hardly met in the centre, and that it would be possible for 
anyone outside to see what was going on within the room. \ 

^The indications are ruined by the three days" delay. They may pean some¬ 
thing or nothing. Wdl, Watson, I do not think that Woolwich can helj» us further. 
It is a small crop which we have gathered. Let us see if we can do better ini London.*" 

Yet we add^ one more sheaf to our harvest before we left Woolwich Station. 
The derk in the ticket office was able to say with confidence that he saw Cadogan 
West—whom he knew well by sight—upon the Monday night, and that he went to 
London by the 8:15 to London Bridge. He was alone and took a single third-class 
ticket. The clerk was struck at the time by his excited and nervous manner. So 
shaky was he that he could hardly pick up his change, and the clerk had helped 
him with it. A reference to the timetable showed that the 8:15 was the first train 
which it was possible for West to take after he had left the lady about 7:30. 

'"Let us reconstruct, Watson,"" said Holmes after half an hour of silence. **I am 
not aware that in all our joint researches we have ever had a case which was more 
difficult to get at. Every fresh advance which we make only reveals a fresh ridge 
beyond. And yet we have surely made some appreciable progress. 

*The effect of our inquiries at Woolwich has in the main been against young 
Cadogan West; but the indications at the window would lend themselves to a more 
favourable hypothesis. Let us suppose, for example, that he had been approached 
by some foreign agent. It might have been done under such pledges as would have 
prevented him from speaking of it, and yet would have affected his thoughts in 
the direction indicated by his remarks to his fiancee. Very good. We will now 
suppose that as he went to the theatre with the young lady he suddenly, in the 
fog, caught a glimpse of this same agent going in the direction of the office. He 
was an impetuous man, quick in his decisions. Everything gave way to his duty. 
He followed the man, reached the window, saw the abstraction of the documents, 
and pursued the-ihief. In this way we get over the objection that no one would 
take originals when he could make copies. This outsider bad to take originals. So 
far it holds together."" 

‘What is the next step?" 

nrhen we come into difficulties. One would imagine that under such circum¬ 
stances the first act of young Cadogan West would be to seize the villain and 
raise the alarm. Why did he not do so? Could it have been an official superior who 
took the papers? That would explain We$t"s conduct. Or could the chief have 
given West the slip in the fog, and West started at once to London to head him 
off from his own rooms, presuming that be knew where the rooms were? The call 
must have been very pressing, since he left his girl standing in the fog and made 
no effort to communicate with her. Our scent runs cold here, and there is a vast 
gap between either hypothesis and the laying of West's body, with seven papers 
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io his podcett on the roof of a Metropolitan train. My instinct now ^ to work 
from the other end. If Mycroft has given us the list of addresses we may be able 
to pick our man and follow two tracks instead of one." 

Surely enough, a note awaited us at Baker Street. A government messenger had 
brought it post-haste. Holmes glanced at it and threw it over to me. 

There are numerous small fry, but few who would handle so big an affair 
The only men worth considering are Adolph Meyer, of 13 Great George 
Street, Westminster; Louis La Rothi^re, of Campden Mansions, Netting 
Hill; and Hugo Oberstein, 13 Caulfield Gardens, Kensington. The latter was 
known to be in town on Monday and is now reported as having left. Glad 
to hear you have seen some light. The Cabinet awaits your final report with 
the utmost anxiety. Urgent representations have arrived from the very high¬ 
est quarter. The whole force of the State is at your back if you should need it. 

Mycroft. " 

“I'm afraid," said Holmes, smiling, “that all the queen's horses and all the 
queen's men cannot avail in this matter." He had spread out his big map of Lon¬ 
don and leaned eagerly over it. “Well, well," said he presently with an exclamation 
of satisfaction, “things are turning a little in our direction at last. Why, Watson, 

I do honestly believe that we are going to pull it off, after all." He slapped me on 
the shoulder with a sudden burst of hilarity. “I am going out now. It is only a 
reconnaissance. I will do nothing serious without my trusted comrade and biogra¬ 
pher at my elbow. Do you stay here, and the odds are that you will see me again 
in an hour or two. If time hangs heavy get foolscap and a pen, and begin your 
narrative of how we saved the State." 

I felt some reflection of his elation in my own mind, for I knew well that he 
would not depart so far from his usual austerity of demeanour unless there was 
good cause for exultation. All the long November evening I waited, filled with 
impatience for his return. At last, shortly after nine o'clock, there arrived a mes¬ 
senger with a note: 

Am dining at Goldini’s Restaurant, Gloucester Road, Kensington. Please 
come at once and join me there. Bring with you a jemmy, a dark lantern, a 
chisel, and a revolver. 

s. B. 

It was a nice equipment for a respectable citizen to cany through the dim, 
fog-draped streets. I stowed them all discreetly away in my overcoat and drove 
straight to the address given. There sat my friend at a little round table near the 
door of the garish Italian restaurant. 

“Have you had something to eat? Then join me in a coffee and Curasao. Try 
one of the proprietor's cigars. They are less poisonous than one would expect. 
Have you the tools?" 

“They are here, in my overcoat." 

“Excellent. Let me give you a short sketch of what I have done, with some 
indication of what we are about to do. Now it must be evident to you, Watson, 
that t h is young man's body was pteed on the roof of the train. 'That was clear 
from the instant that I determined the fact that it was from the roof, and not 
from a carriage, that he had fallen." 

“Could it not hgve been dropped from a bridge?" 
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'*1 should say it was impossible. If you examine the loofs you wOl find that 
they are slighliy rounded, and there is no railing round them. Therefore, we can 
say for certain that young Cadogan West was placed on it.** 

"‘How could he be placed there?"’ 

"That was the question which we had to answer. There is only one possible 
way. You are aware that the Underground runs clear of tunnels at some points 
in the West End. 1 had a vague memory that as I have travdled by it I have oc¬ 
casionally seen windows just above my head. Now, suppose that a train halted 
under such a window, would there be any difficulty in laying a l^y upon the 
roof?" . 

“It seems most improbable.” \ 

""We must fall back upon the old axiom that when all other contingencies fail, 
whatever remains, however improbable, must be the truth. Here all other con¬ 
tingencies htfve failed. When 1 found that the leading intemationai agent, who 
had just left London, lived in a row of houses which abutted upon the Under¬ 
ground, 1 was so pleased that you were a little astonished at my sudden frivolity.” 

“Oh, that was it, was it?” 

“Yes, that was it. Mr. Hugo Oberstein, of 13 Caulfield Gardens, had become 
my objective. I began my operations at Gloucester Road Station, where a very 
hdpful official walked with me along the track and allowed me to satisfy myself 
not only that the back-stair windows of Caulfield Gardens open on the line but 
the even more essential fact that, owing to the intersection of one of the larger 
railways, the Underground trains are frequently held motionless for some minutes 
at that very spot.” 

“Splendid, Holmes! You have got it!” 

“So far—so far, Watson. We advance, but the goal is afar. Well, having seen 
the back of Caulfield Gardens, I visited the front and satisfied myself that the 
bird was indeed flown. It is a considerable bouse, unfurnished, so far as 1 could 
judge, in the upper rooms. Oberstein lived there with a single valet, who was 
probably a confederate entirely in his confidence. We must bear in mind that 
Oberstein has gone to the Continent to dispose of his booty, but not with any 
idea of flight; for he had no reason to fear a warrant, and the idea of an amateur 
domiciliary visit would certainly never occur to him. Yet that is precisely what 
we are about to make.” 

“Could we not get a warrant and legalize it?" 

“Hardly on the evidence.” 

“What can we hope to do?” 

“We cannot tell what correspondence may be there.” 

“I don’t like it, Holmes.” 

“My dear fellow, you shall keep watch in the street. Fll do the criminal part. 
It’s not a time to stick at trifles. Think of Mycroft's note, of the Admiralty, the 
Cabinet, the exalted person who waits for news. We are bound to go.” 

My answer was to rise from the table. 

“You are right. Holmes. We arc bound to go.” 

He sprang up and shook me by the hand. 

“I knew you would not shrink at the last,” said he, and for a moment I saw 
something in his eyes which was nearer to tenderness than I had ever seen, Tlie 
next instant he was his masterful, practical self once more. 

“It is nearly half a mile, but there is no hurry. Let us walk,” said he. “Don't 
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dfop the insttoments, I beg* Your arrest as a suspicious diaracter would be a most 
unfortunate complication/' 

Caulfield Gardens was one of those lines of flat-faced pillared, and porticoed 
houses which are so prominent a product of the middle Victorian epoch in the 
West End of London. Next door there appeared to be a children's party, for the 
merry buzz of young voices and the clatter of a piano resounded through the night. 
The fog still hung about and screened us with its friendly shade. Holmes had lit 
his lantern and flashed it upon the massive door. 

•This is a serious proposition/' said he. "It is certainly bolted as well as locked. 
We would do better in the area. There is an excellent archway down yonder in 
case a too zealous policeman should intrude. Give me a hand, Watson, and I'll 


do the same for you." 

A minute later we were both in die area. Hardly had we reached the dark 
shadows before the step of the policeman was heard in the fog above. As its 
soft rhythm died away, Holmes set to work upon the lower door. 1 saw him stoop 
and strain until with a sharp crash it flew open. We sprang through into the <^rk 
passage, closing the area door behind us. Holmes led the way up the curving, 
uncarpeted stair. His little fan of yellow light shone upon a low window. 

"Here we are, Watson—this must be the one." He threw it open, and as he 
did so there was a low, hanh murmur, growing steadily into a loud roar as a train 
dashed past us in the darkness. Holmes swept his light along the window-sill. It 
was thickly coated with soot from the passing engines, but the black surface was 
blurred and rubbed in places. 

"You can see where they rested the body. Halloa, Watson! what is this? There 
can be no doubt that it is a blood mark." He was pointing to faint discolouratiOTS 
along the woodwork of the window. “Here it is on the stone of the sta»r also. The 
demonstration is complete. Let us stay here until a train stops." 

We had not long to wait. The very next train roared from the tunnel as before, 
but slowed in the open, and then, with a creaking of brakes, pulled up ^me la e y 
beneath us. It was not four feet from the window-ledge to the roof of the carnages. 


Holmes softly closed the window. , r 

"So far we are justified," said he. “What do you think of it, Watson? 

"A masterpiece. You have never risen to a greater height. . 

“I cannot agree with you there. From the moment that I conceived the id^ of 
the body being upon the roof, which surely was not a very 

rest was^neviUble. If it were not the ^jSe t ttZ 
to this point would be insignificant. Our difficulties are still before us. But per 

appeared more promising, and iny j evidently used as a 

amination. It w« littered with books and pap^and ^ erodently^u^^ 

study. Swiftly and methodically Holrnw f amp to brighten 

drawer «««* he w« further than when he started, 

his austere face. At the end of , he “He has left nothing to in- 

-The ..md., do* h« comri Thu 

criminate him. His dangerous correspondence has Deen oes 


is our last chance.” 
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It was a small tin cash-box which stood upon the writing-desk. Holmes pried it 
open with his chisel. Several rolls of paper were within, covered with figures and 
calculations, without any note to show to what they referred. The recurring words, 
“water pressure” and “pressure to the square inch” suggested some possible rela¬ 
tion to a submarine. Holmes tossed them all impatiently aside. There only re¬ 
mained an envelope with some small newspaper slips inside it. He shook them 
out on the table, and at once I saw by his eager face that his hopes had been raised. 

“What’s this, Watson? Eh? What’s this? Recesd of a series of me^ages in the 
advertisements of a paper. Daily Telegraph agony column by the prii^'t and paper. 
Right-hand top comer of a page. No dates-but messages arrange then(iselves. This 
must be the first: 


tien^se 


“Hoped to hear sooner. Terms agreed to. Write fully to address given on 
card. 


“Fierrot. 


“Next comes: 


“Too complex for description. Must have full report. Stuff awaits you 
when goods delivered. 


“Pierrot. 


“Then comes: 


Make 


“Matter presses. Must withdraw offer unless contract completed 
appointment by letter. Will confirm by advertisement. 

“Pierrot. 


“Finally: 

“Monday night after nine. Two taps. Only ourselves. Do not be so sus¬ 
picious. Payment in hard cash when goods delivered. 

“Pierrot. 

“A fairly complete record, Watson! If we could only get at the man at the 
other end!” He sat lost in thought, tapping his fingers on the table. Finally he 
sprang to his feet. 

“Well, perhaps it won’t be so difficult, after all. There is nothing more to be 
done here, Watson. I think we might drive round to the offices of the Daily Tele¬ 
graph, and so bring a good day’s work to a conclusion.” 

Mycroft Holmes and Lestrade had come round by appointment after breakfast 
next day and Sherlock Holmes had recounted to them our proceedings of the day 
before. The professional shook his head over our confessed burglary. 

“We can’t do these things in the force, Mr. Holmes,” said he. “No wonder you 
get results that are beyond us. But some of these days you’ll go too far, and you’ll 
find yourself and your friend in trouble.” 

“For England, home and beauty-eh, Watson? Martyrs on the altar of our coun¬ 
try. But what do you think of it, Mycroft?” 

“Excellent, Sherlock! Admirable! But what use will you make of it?” 

Holmes picked up the Daily Telegraph which lay upon the table. 

“Have you seen Pierrot’s advertisement to-day?” 

“What? Another one?” 

“Yes, here it is: 
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*To4iight. Same hour. Same place. Two taps. Most vitally important. 
Your own safety at stake. 'TiERaoT 

**By George!" cried Lestrade. “If he answers that weVe got him!" 

“Iliat was my idea when I put it in. I think if you could both make it convenient 
to come with us about eight o’clock to Caulfield Gardens we might possibly get 
a little nearer to a solution." 


One of the most remarkable characteristics of Sherlock Holmes was his power 
of throwing his brain out of action and switching all his thoughts on to lighter 
things whenever he had convinced himself that he could no longer work to ad¬ 
vantage. I remember that during the whole of that memorable day he lost himself 
in a monograph which he had undertaken upon the Polyphonic Motets of Lassus. 
For my own part I had none of this power of detachment, and the day, in conse¬ 
quence, appeared to be interminable. The great national importance of the issue, 
^e suspense in high quarters, the direct nature of the eiqperiment which we were 
trying-all combined to work upon my nerve. It was a rdief to me when at last, 
after a light dinner, we set out upon our expedition. Lestrade and Mycroft met 
us by appointment at the outside of Gloucester Road Station. The area door of 
Obentein’s house had been left open the night before, and it was necessary for 
me, as Mycroft Holmes absolutely and indignantly declined to climb the railings, 
to pass in and open the hall door. By nine o’clock we were all seated in the study. 


waiting patiently for our man. 

An hour pass^ and yet another. When eleven struck, the measured beat of the 
great church clock seemed to sound the dirge of our hopes. Lestrade and Mycroft 
were fidgeting in their scats and looking twice a minute at their watches. Holmes 
sat silent and composed, his eyelids half shut, but every sense on the alert. He 
raised his head with a sudden jerk. 

“He is coming,” said he. 

There had been a furtive step past the door. Now it returned. We heard a 
shuffling sound outside, and then two sharp taps with the knocker. Holmes rose, 
motioning to us to remain seated. The gas in the hall was a mere point of 
He opened the outer door, and then as a dark figure slipped past him he closed and 
fastened it. "This way!" we heard him say, and a moment later our man stood 
before us. Holmes had followed him closely, and as the man turned with a cry of 
surprise and alarm he caught him by the collar and threw hini back i^o t e 
room. Before our prisoner had recovered his balance the door was shut and Holm« 
standing with his back against it. The man glared round hm, ““ ““ 

senseless upon the floor. With the shock, his broad-bnmmrf hat flew from hB hwd, 
his cravat slipped down from his lips, and there were the long light beard and 
the soft, handsome delicate featuTO of Colonel Valentine Walter. 

Holmes gave a whistle of surprise. ^ . 

“You can write me down an ass this time, Watson, said he. “Tha was not the 

bird ftut 1 was looking for." 

D^rtiint. Yes, yes; I see the fall of the cards. He is coming to I think that 

you had best leave bis examination to me. 

We had carried the prostrate body to the sofa. Now our pnsoner sat up, looked 
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round him with a horror-stricken face, and passed his hand over his forehead, like 
one who cannot believe his own senses. 

"What is this?'" he asked. “1 came here to visit Mr. Oberstein.” 

"Everything is known, Colonel Walter,'* said Holmes. “How an English gentle¬ 
man could behave in such a manner is beyond my comprehension. But your whole 
correspondence and relations with Oberstein are within our knowledge. So also 
are the circumstances connected with the death of young Cadogan West. Let me 
advise you to gain at least the small credit for repentance and confession, since 
there are still some details which we can only learn from your lips.” 

The man groaned and sank his face in his hands. We waited, but he Was silent. 

"I can assure you,” said Holmes, “that every essential is already kn^wn. We 
know that you were pressed for money; that you took an impress of the k^ which 
your brother held; and that you entered into a correspondence with Oberstein, 
who answered your letters through the advertisement columns of the Daily Tele- 
graph. We are aware that you went down to the office in the fog on Monday night, 
but that you were seen and followed by young Cadogan West, who had probably 
some previous reason to suspect you. He saw your theft, but could not give the 
alarm, as it was just possible that you were taking the papers to your brother in 
London. Leaving all his private concerns, like the good citizen that he was, he 
followed you closely in the fog and kept at your heels until you reached this very 
house. There he intervened, and then it was, Colonel Walter, that to treason you 
added the more terrible crime of murder.” 

“I did not! I did not! Before God I swear that I did notl” cried our wretched 
prisoner. 

“Tell us, then, how Cadogan West met his end before you laid him upon the 
roof of a railway carriage.” 

"I will. I swear to you that I will. I did the rest. I confess it. It was just as you 
say. A Stock Exchange debt had to be paid. I needed the money badly. Oberstein 
offered me five thousand. It was to save myself from ruin. But as to murder, 1 am 
as innocent as you.” 

"What happened, then?” 

“He had his suspicions before, and he followed me as you describe. I never knew 
it until I was at the very door. It was thick fog, and one could not see three yards. 
I had given two taps and Oberstein had come to the door. The young man rushed 
up and demanded to know what we were about to do with the papers. Oberstein 
had a short life-preserver. He always carried it with him. As West forced his way 
after us into the house Obentein struck him on the head. The blow was a fatal 
one. He was dead within five minutes. There he lay in the hall, and we were at 
our wit's end what to do. Then Oberstein had this idea about the trains which 
halted under his back window. But first he examined the papers which I had 
brought. He said that three of them were essential, and that he must keep them. 
‘You cannot keep them,' said I. There will be a dreadful row at Woolwich if they 
are not returned.' ‘I must keep them,' said he, ‘for they are so technical that it is 
impossible in the time to make copies.’ ‘Then they must all go back together to¬ 
night,' said I. He thought for a little, and then he cried out that he had it. ‘Three 
I will keep,' said he. ‘The others we will stuff into the pocket of this young man. 
When he is found the whole business will assuredly be put to his account. 1 could 
see no other way out of it, so we did as he suggested. We waited half an hour at 
iffie window before a train stopped. It was so thick that nothing could be seen. 
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and we had no diflBculty in lowering West’s body on to the train. That was the 
end of the matter so fair as I was concerned." 

"And your brother?" 

"He said nothing, but he had caught me once with his keys, and 1 think that he 
suspected. I read in his eyes that he suspected. As you know, he never held up his 
head again." 

There was silence in the room. It was broken by Mycroft Holmes. 

"Can you not make reparation? It would ease your conscience, and possibly 
your punishment." 

"What reparation can I make?” 

"Where is Oberstein with the papers?" 

"I do not know." 

"Did he give you no address?” 

"He said that letters to the H6tel du Louvre, Paris, would eventually reach him.” 

"Then reparation is still within your power,” said Sherlock Holmes. 

"I will do anything I can. I owe this fellow no particular good<will. He has been 
my ruin and my downfall.” 

"Here are paper and pen. Sit at this desk and write to my dictation. Direct 
the envelope to the address given. That is right. Now the letter; 

"Dear Sir: 

"With regard to our transaction, you will no doubt have observed by now 
that one essentia] detail is missing. I have a tracing which will make it 
complete. This has involved me in extra trouble, however, and I must ask 
you for a further advance of five hundred pounds. I will not trust it to the 
post, nor will I take anything but gold or notes. I would come to you abroad, 
but it would excite remark if I left the country at present. TTierefore I 
shall expect to meet you in the smoking-room of the Charing Cross Hotel 
at noon on Saturday. Remember that only English notes, or gold, will be 
taken. 

That will do very well. I shall be very much surprised if it does not fetch our man." 

And it did! It is a matter of history—that secret history of a nation which is 
often so much more intimate and interesting than its public chronicles-that Ober¬ 
stein, eager to complete the coup of his lifetime, came to the lure and was safely 
engulfed for fifteen years in a British prison. In his trunk were found the in¬ 
valuable Bruce-Partington plans, which he had put up for auction in all the naval 
centres of Europe. 

Colonel Walter died in prison towards the end of the second year of his sentence. 
As to Holmes, he returned refreshed to his monograph upon the Polyphonic Motets 
of Lassus, which has since been printed for private circulation, and is said by 
experts to be the last word upon the subject. Some weeks afterwards I learned 
incidentally that my friend spent a day at Windsor, whence he returned with a 
remarkably fine emerald tic-pin. When I asked him if he had bought it, he an¬ 
swered that it was a present from a certain gracious lady in whose interests he had 
once been fortunate enough to carry out a small commission. He said no more; 
but I fancy that I could guess at that lady’s august name, and I have little doubt 
that the emerald pin will forever recall to my friend’s memory the adventure of the 
Bruce-Partington plans. 
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THE ADVENTURE OF THE DYING DETECTIVE 

Mrs. Hudson^ the landlady of Sherlock Holmes, was a long-suffering woman. Not 
only was her first-floor flat invaded at all hours by throngs of singular and often 
undesirable characters but her remarkable lodger showed an eccentricity and ir¬ 
regularity in his life which must have sorely tried her patience. His, incredible 
untidiness, his addiction to music at strange hours, his occasional revol^ier practice 
within doors, his weird and often malodorous scientific experimentii and the 
atmosphere of violence and danger which hung around him made hiin the very 
worst tenant in London. On the other hand, his payments were princely. I have 
no doubt that the house might have been purchased at the price which Holmes 
paid for his rooms during the years that I was with him. 

The landlady stood in the deepest awe of him and never dared to interfere with 
him, however outrageous his proceedings might seem. She was fond of him, too, 
for he had a remarkable gentleness and courtesy in his dealings with women. He 
disliked and distrusted the sex, but he was always a chivalrous opponent. Knowing 
how genuine was her regard for him, I listened earnestly to her story when she 
came to my rooms in the second year of my manied life and told me of the sad 
condition to which my poor friend was reduced. 

“He's dying, Dr. Watson,” said she. "For three days he has been sinking, and 
I doubt if he will last the day. He would not let me get a doctor. This morning 
when I saw his bones sticking out of his face and his great bright eyes looking at 
me I could stand no more of it. ‘With your leave or without it, Mr. Holmes, 1 am 
going for a doctor this very hour,' said I, ‘Let it be Watson, then,* said he, I 
wouldn't waste an hour in coming to him, sir, or you may not see him alive." 

I was horrified for I had heard nothing of his illness. I need not say that I rushed 
for my coat and my hat. As we drove back I asked for the details. 

"There is little I can tell you, sir. He has been working at a case down at Rother- 
hithe, in an alley near the river, and he has brought this illness back with him. 
He took to his bed on Wednesday afternoon and has never moved since. For these 
three days neither food nor drink has passed his lips." 

"Good God I Why did you not call in a doctor?” 

"He wouldn’t have it, sir. You know how masterful he is. I didn’t dare to dis¬ 
obey him. But he's not long for this world, as you’ll see for yourself the moment 
that you set eyes on him.” 

He was indeed a deplorable spectacle. In the dim light of a foggy November day 
the sick room was a gloomy spot, but it was that gaunt, wasted face staring at me 
from the bed which sent a chill to my heart. His eyes had the brightness of fever, 
there was a hectic flush upon either cheek, and dark crusts clung to his lips; the 
thin hands upon the coverlet twitched incessantly, his voice was croaking and 
spasmodic. He lay listlessly as I entered the room, but the sight of me brought a 
^eam of recognition to his eyes. 

"Well, Watson, we seem to have fallen upon evil days,” said he in a feeble 
voice, but with something of his old carelessness of manner. 

"My dear fellowl" I cried, approaching him. 
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^tand back! Stand right backr' said he with the sharp imperiousness which I 
had associated pnly with moments of crisis. ^'If you approach me» Watson» I shall 
Older you out of the house." 

"But why?" 

"Because it is my desire. Is that not enough?" 

Yes, Mis. Hudson was right. He was more masterful than ever. It was pitiful, 
however, to see his exhaustion. 

"I only wished to help," I explained. 

"Exactly! You will help best by doing what you are told." 

"Certainly, Holmes.” 

He relaxed the austerity of his manner. 

"You are not angry?" he asked, gasping for breath. 

Poor devil, how could I be angry when I saw him lying in such a plight before me? 

"It's for your own sake, Watson,” he croaked. 

"For my sake?" 

"I know what is the matter with me. It is a coolie disease from Sumatra-a 
thing that the Dutch know more about than we, though they have made little 
of it up to date. One thing only is certain. It is infallibly deadly, and it is horribly 
contagious." 

He spoke now with a feverish energy, the long hands twitching and jerking as he 
motioned me away. 

"Contagious by touch, Watson-that's it, by touch. Keep your distance and all 


is well.” 

"Good heavens, Holmesl Do you suppose that such a consideration weighs with 
me for an instant? It would not affect me in the case of a stranger. Do you imagine 
it would prevent me from doing my duty to so old a friend?" 

Again I advanced, but he repulsed me with a look of furious anger. 

"If you will stand there I will talk. If you do not you must leave the room.” 

I have so deep a respect for the extraordinary qualities of Holmes that I have 
always deferred to his wishes, even when I least understood them. But now all my 
professional instincts were aroused. Let him be my master elsewhere, I at least 
was his in a sick room. 

"Holmes," said I, "you are not yourself. A sick man is but a child, and so I will 
treat you. Whether you like it or not, I will examine your symptoms and treat you 


for them." 

He looked at me with venomous eyes. 

"If I am to have a doctor whether I will or not, let me at least have someone in 
whom I have confidence,” said he. 

‘Then you have none in me?” 

"In your friendship, certainly. But facts are facts, Watson, and, after all, you are 
only a general practitioner with very limited experience and mediocre qualifications. 
It is painful to have to say these things, but you leave me no choice." 


I was bitterly hurt. , , 

“Such a remark is unworthy of you, Holmes. It shows me very clearly the state 
of your own nerves. But if you have no confidaice in me I would not intrude my 
services. Let me bring Sir Jasper Meek or Penrose Fisher or any of the tet men 
in London. But someone you must have, and that is final. If you think that I am 
going to stand here and see you die without either helping you myself or bringing 
anyone else to help you, then you have mistaken your man. 
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"You mean well, Watson/* said the sick man with something between a sob and 
a groan. "Shall 1 demonstrate your own ignorance? What do you know, pray, of 
Tapanuli fever? What do you toow of the black Formosa corruption?” 

"I have never heard of either ” 

"There are many problems of disease, many strange pathological possibilities, in 
the East, Watson.” He paused after each sentence to collect his failing strength. "I 
have learned so much during some recent researches which have a medico-criminal 
aspect. It was in the course of them that I contracted this complaint. You can do 
nothing.** 

"Possibly not. But I happen to know that Dr. Ainstree, the greatest living 
authority upon tropical disease, is now in London. All remonstrance! is useless, 
Holmes, 1 am going this instant to fetch him.” I turned resolutely to th)^door. 

Never have I had such a shock! In an instant, with a tiger-spring, the dying man 
had intercepted me. 1 heard the sharp snap of a twisted key. The next moment 
he had staggered back to his bed, exhausted and panting after his one tremendous 
outflame of energy. 

*Tou won’t take the key from me by force, Watson, I've got you, my friend. 
Here you are, and here you will stay until I will otherwise. But 1*11 humour you.” 
(All this in little gasps, with terrible struggles for breath between.) “You've only 
my own good at heart. Of coune I know that very well. You shall have your way, 
but give me time to get my strength. Not now, Watson, not now. It's four o'clock. 
At six you can go.” 

“This is insanity. Holmes.” 

"Only two hours, Watson. 1 promise you will go at six. Are you content to wait?” 

"I seem to have no choice.” 

"None in the world, Watson. Thank you, I need no help in arranging the clothes. 
You will please keep your distance. Now, Watson, there is one other condition 
that 1 would make. You will seek help, not from the man you mention, but from 
the one that I choose.” 

"By all means.” 

"The first three sensible words that you have uttered since you entered this 
room, Watson. You will find some boob over there. I am somewhat exhausted; 
I wonder how a battery feels when it pours electricity into a non-conductor? At 
six, Watson, we resume our conversation.” 

But it was destined to be resumed long before that hour, and in circumstances 
which gave me a shock hardly second to that caused by his spring to the door. I 
had stood for some minutes looking at the silent figure in the bed. His face was 
almost covered by the clothes and he appeared to be asleep. Then, unable to settle 
down to reading, I walked slowly round the room, examining the pictures of 
celebrated criminals with which every wall was adorned. Finally, in my aimless 
perambulation, I came to the mantelpiece. A litter of pipes, tobacco-pouches, 
syringes, penknives, revolver-cartridges, and other debris was scattered over it. In 
the midst of these was a small black and white ivory box with a sliding lid. It was 
a neat little thing, and I had stretched out my hand to examine it more closely 
when— 

It was a dreadful cry that he gave-a yell which might have been heard down the 
street My skin went cold and my hair bristled at that horrible scream. As I turned 
1 caught a glimpse of a convulsed face and frantic eyes. I stood paralyzed, with 
the little bmc in my hand. 
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TPut it down! Down, this instant, Watson-this instant, I sayl** His head sank 
back upon the pillow and he gave a deep sigh of relief as I replaced the box upon 
the mantelpiece. “I hate to have my things touched, Watson. You know that I 
hate it. You fidget me beyond endurance. You, a doctor—you are enough to drive 
a patient into an asylum. Sit down, man, and let me have my rest!” 

The incident left a most unpleasant impression upon my mind. The violent and 
causeless excitement, followed by this brutality of speech, so far removed from 
his usual suavity, showed me how deep was the disorganization of his mind. Of 
all ruins, that of a noble mind is the most deplorable. I sat in silent dejection 
until the stipulated time had passed. He seemed to have been watching the clock 
as well as I, for it was hardly six before he began to talk with the same feverish 
animation as before. 

“Now, Watson,” said he. "Have you any change in your pocket?” 

"Yes.” 

"Any silver?” 

"A good deal.” 

"How many half-crowns?” 

"I have five.” 

"Ah, too few! Too few! How very unfortunate, Watson! However, such as they 
are you can put them in your watchpocket. And all the rest of your money in 
your left trouserpocket. Thank you. It will balance you so much better like that.” 

This was raving insanity. He shuddered, and again made a sound between a 
cough and a sob. 

"You will now light the gas, Watson, but you will be very careful that not for 
one instant shall it be more tiban half on. I implore you to be careful, Watson. 
Thank you, that is excellent. No, you need not draw the blind. Now you will 
have the kindness to place some letters and papers upon this table within my 
reach. Thank you. Now some of that litter from the mantelpiece. Excellent, Wat¬ 
son! There is a sugar-tongs there. Kindly raise that small ivory box with its 
assistance. Place it here among the papers. Good! You can now go and fetch Mr. 
Culverton Smith, of 13 Lower Burke Street.” 

To tell the truth, my desire to fetch a doctor had somewhat weakened, for poor 
Holmes was so obviously delirious that it seemed dangerous to leave him. However, 
he was as eager now to consult the person named as he had been obstinate in 
refusing. 

"I never heard the name,” said 1. 

"Possibly not, my good Watson. It may surprise you to know that the man 
upon earth who is test versed in this disease is not a medical man, but a planter. 
Mr. Culverton Smith is a well-known resident of Sumatra, now visiting London. 
An outbreak of the disease upon his plantation, which was distant from medical 
aid, caused him to study it himself, with some rather far-reaching consequences. 
He is a very methodical person, and I did not desire you to start before six, be¬ 
cause I was wdl aware that you would not find him in his study. If you could 
persuade him to come here and give us the benefit of his unique experience of 
this the investigation of which has been his dearest hobby, I cannot doubt 

that he could help me.” 

I give Holmes's remarks as a consecutive whole and will not attrapt to indicate 
how they were interrupted by gaspings for breath and those clutchings of his hands 
which indicated the pain from which he was suffering. His appearance had changed 
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for the worse during the few hours that I had been with him. Those hectic spots 
were mote pronounced, the eyes shone more bristly out of darker hollows, and a 
cold sweat glimmered upon his brow. He still retained, however, the jaunty gal¬ 
lantry of his speech. To the last gasp he would always be the master. 

“You will tell him exactly how you have left me,“ said he. “You will convey the 
very impression which is in your own mind—a dying man—a dying and delirious 
man. Indeed, I cannot think why the whole bed of the ocean is not one solid mass 
of oysten, so prolific the creatures seem. Ah, I am wanderingl Strange how the 
brain controls the brainl What was I saying, Watson?*’ 

“My directions for Mr. Culverton Smith.** j 

“Ah, yes, I remember. My life depends upon it. Plead with him, Wats6n. There 
is no gqod feeling between us. His nephew, Watson—I had suspicions of touI play 
and I allowed him to see it. The boy died horribly. He has a grudge ag^nst me. 
You will soften him, Watson. Beg him, pray him, get him here by any means. 
He can save me—only hel** 

“I will bring him in a cab, if I have to carry him down to it.** > 

“You will do nothing of the sort. You will persuade him to come. And then 
you will return in front of him. Make any excuse so as not to come with him. 
Don*t forget, Watson. You won*t fail me. You never did fail me. No doubt there 
are natural enemies which limit the increase of the creatures. You and 1, Watson, 
we have done our part. Shall the world, then, be overrun by oysters? No, no; 
horriblel Youll convey all that is in your mind.** 

I left him full of the image of this magnificent intellect babbling like a foolish 
child. He had handed me the key, and with a happy thought 1 took it with me 
lest he should lock himself in. Mrs. Hudson was waiting, trembling and weeping, 
in the passage. Behind me as I passed from the fiat 1 heard Holmes’s high, thin 
voice in some delirious chant. Below, as I stood whistling for a cab, a man came 
on me through the fog. 

“How is Mr. Holmes, sir?** he asked. 

It was an old acquaintance, Inspector Morton, of Scotland Yard, dressed in 
unofficial tweeds. 

“He is very ill,** I answered. 

He looked at me in a most singular fashion. Had it not been too fiendish, 1 
could have imagined that the gleam of the fanlight showed exultation in his face. 

“I heard some rumour of it,*' said he. 

The cab had driven up, and I left him. 

Lower Burke Street proved to be a line of fine bouses lying in the vague border¬ 
land between Netting Hill and Kensington. The particular one at which my cab¬ 
man pulled up had an air of smug and demure respectability in its old-fashioned 
iron tailings, its massive folding-door, and its shining brasswork. All was in keeping 
with a solemn butler who appeared framed in the pink radiance of a tinted electric 
light behind him. 

“Yes, Mr. Culverton Smitii is in. Dr. Watsonl Very good, sir, I will take up your 
card/* 

My humble name and title did not appear to impress Mr. Culverton Smith. 
Through the half-open door I heard a high, petulant, penetrating voice. 

“Who is this person? What does he want? Dear me, Staples, how often have I 
said that I am not to be disturbed in my hours of study7“ 

There came a gentle flow of soothing explanation item the butler. 
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“Well, I won’t see him, Staples. I can’t have my work interrupted like this. 1 am 
not at home. Say so. Tell him to come in the morning if he really must see me.” 

Again the gentle murmur. 

“Well, well, give him that message. He can come in the morning, or he can 
stay away. My work must not be hindered.” 

I thought of Holmes tossing upon his bed of sickness and counting the minutes, 
perhaps, until I could bring help to him. It was not a time to stand upon ceremony. 
His life depended upon my promptness. Before the apologetic butler had delivered 
his message I had pushed past him and was in the room. 

With a shrill cry of anger a man rose from a reclining chair beside the fire. I saw 
a great yellow face, coarse-grained and greasy, with heavy, double-chin, and two 
sullen, menacing gray eyes which glared at me from under tufted and sandy brows. 
A high bald head had a small velvet smoking-cap poised coquettishly upon one 
side of its pink curve. The skull was of enormous capacity, and yet as I looked 
down I saw to my amazement that the figure of the man was small and frail, 
twisted in the shoulders and back like one who has suffered from rickets in his 
childhood. 

“What’s this?” he cried in a high, screaming voice. “What is the meaning of 
this intrusion? Didn’t I send you word that I would see you to-morrow morning?” 

"I am sorry,” said I, 'l)ut the matter cannot be delayed. Mr. Sherlock Holmes—” 

The mention of my friend’s name had an extraordinary effect upon the little 
man. The look of anger passed in an instant from his face. His features became 
tense and alert. 

“Have you come from Holmes?” he asked. 

“I have just left him.” 

“What about Holmes? How is he?” 

“He is desperately ill. That is why I have come,” 

The man motioned me to a chair, and turned to resume his own. As he did so 
I caught a glimpse of his face in the minor over the mantelpiece. I could have 
sworn that it was set in a malicious and abominable smile. Yet 1 persuaded myself 
that it must have been some nervous contraction which 1 had surprised, for he 
turned to me an instant later with genuine concern upon his features. 

“I am sorry to hear this,” said he. “I only know Mr. Holmes through some 
business dealings which we have had, but I have every respect for his talents and 
his character. He is an amateur of crime, as I am of disease. For him the villain, for 
me the microbe. There are my prisons," he continued, pointing to a row of bottles 
and jars which stood upon a side table. “Among those gelatine cultivations some 
of the very worst offenders in the world are now doing time.” 

“It was on account of your special knowledge that Mr. Holmes desired to sec 
you. He has a high opinion of you and thought that you were the one man in 
London who could help him.” 

The little man started, and the jaunty smoking-cap slid to the floor. 

“my?” he asked, “my should Mr. Holmes think that I could help him in his 
trouble?" 

“Because of your knowledge of Eastern diseases.” 

“But why should he think that this disease which he has contracted is Eastern?” 

“Because, in some professional inquiry, he has been working among Chinese 
sailors down in the docks ” 

Mr, Culverton Smith smiled pleasantly and picked up his smokmg<»p. 
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thafs it—is it?** said he. trust the matter is not so grave as you suppose. 
How long has he been ill?** 

“About three days/* 

“Is he delirious?" 

"Occasionally/* 

*Tut, tuti lliis sounds serious. It would be inhuman not to answer his call. I 
very much resent any interruption to my work. Dr. Watson, but this case is certainly 
exceptional. I will come with you at once.** 

I remembered Holmes*$ injunction. 

"I have another appointment," said I. j 

"Very good. I will go alone. I have a note of Mr. Holmes*s address. You can rely 
upon my being there within half an hour at most." \ 

It was with a sinking heart that I reentered Holme$*s bedroom. For\ all that 1 
knew the worst might have happened in my absence. To my enormoui. relief, he 
had improved greatly in the interval. His appearance was as ghastly as ever, but 
all trace of delirium had left him and he spoke in a feeble voice, it is true, but 
with even more than his usual crispness and lucidity. 

"Well, did you see him, Watson?*’ 

"Yes; he is coming," 

"Admirable, Watson! Admirable! You are the best of messengen.** 

"He wished to return with me.” 

"That would never do, Watson. That would be obviously impossible. Did he ask 
what ailed me?’* 

"I told him about the Chinese in the East End." 

"Exactly! Well, Watson, you have done all that a good friend could. You can 
now disappear from the scene,*' 

"I must wait and hear his opinion. Holmes." 

"Of course you must. But I have reasons to suppose that this opinion would be 
very much more frank and valuable if he imagines that we are alone. There is 
just room behind the head of my bed, Watson.** 

"My dear Holmes!" 

"I fear there is no alternative, Watson, The room does not lend itself to con¬ 
cealment, which is as well, as it is the less likely to arouse suspicion. But just 
there, Watson, I fancy that it could be done.** Suddenly he sat up with a rigid 
intentness upon his haggard face. "There are the wheels, Watson. Quick, man, if 
you love me! And don't budge, whatever happens—whatever happens, do you hear? 
Don’t speak! Don't move! Just listen with all your ears.” Then in an instant his 
sudden access of strength departed, and his masterful, purposeful talk droned 
away into the low, vague miirmuiings of a semi^^elirious man. 

From the hiding-'place into which 1 had been so swiftly hustled I heard the 
footfalls upon the stair, with the opening and the closing of the bedroom door. 
Then, to my surprise, there came a long silence, broken only by the heavy breathings 
and gaspings of the sick man. I could imagine that our visitor was standing by 
the bedside and looking down at the sufferer. At last that strange hush was broken. 

"Holmes!" he cried. "Holmes!” in the insistent tone of one who awakens a 
sleQ}er. "Can’t you hear me, Holmes?” There was a rustling, as if he had shaken 
the sick man roughly by the shoulder. 

"Is that you, Mr. Smith?" Holmes whispered. "I hardly dared hope tliat you 
would come.” 
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The other laughed. 

should imagine not,** he said. ""And yet, you see, I am here. Coals of fire, 
Holmes-coals of firel” 

“It is very j^od of you—very noble of you. I appreciate your special knowledge." 

Our visitor sniggered. 

“You do. You are, fortunately, the only man in London who does. Do you know 
what is the matter with you?” 

“The same,” said Holmes. 

“Ah! You recognize the symptoms?” 

“Only too well.” 

“Well, I shouldn't be surprised. Holmes. I shouldn't be surprised if it were 
the same. A bad lookout for you if it is. Poor Victor was a dead man on the fourth 
day-a strong, hearty young fellow. It was certainly, as you said, very surprising 
that he should have contracted an out-of-the-way Asiatic disease in the heart of 
London—a disease, too, of which I had made such a very special study. Singular 
coincidence. Holmes. Very smart of you to notice it, but rather uncharitable to 
suggest that it was cause and effect.” 

“I knew that you did it.” 

“Oh, you did, did you? Well, you couldn't prove it, anyhow. But what do you 
think of yourself spreading reports about me like that, and then crawling to me for 
help the moment you are in trouble? What sort of a game is that—eh?” 

I heard the rasping, laboured breathing of the sick man. “Give me the water!” 
he gasped. 

“You're precious near your end, my friend, but I don't want you to go till I 
have had a word with you. That's why I give you water. There, don't slop it about! 
That's right. Can you understand what I say?” 

Holmes groaned. 

“Do what you can for me. Let bygones be bygones,” he whispered. “I'll put the 
words out of my head—I swear I will. Only cure me, and I'll forget it.” 

“Forget what?” 

“Well, about Victor Savage's death. You as good as admitted just now that you 
had done it. I'll forget it.” 

“You can forget it or remember it, just as you like. I don't see you in the witn^s- 
box. Quite another shaped box, my good Holmes, I assure you. It matters nothing 
to me that you should know how my nephew died. It's not him we are talking 
about. It's you.” 

“Yes, yes.” 

“The fellow who came for me-I've forgotten his name-said that you contracted 
it down in the East End among the sailors.” 

“I could only account for it so.” 

“You arc proud of your brains. Holmes, are you not? Think yourself smart, don t 
you? You across someone who was smarter this time. Now cast your mind 
back, Holmes. Can you think of no other way you could have got this thing?” 

“I can't think. My mind is gone. For heaven's sake help me!” 

“Yes, I will hdp you. I'll help you to understand just where you are and how 
you got there. I'd like you to know before you die.” 

“Give me something to case my pain.” * . j 

“Painful, is it? Yes, the coolies used to do some squealing towards the end. 

Takm you as cramp, I fancy.” 
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"Tcs^ yes; it is cramp/' 

‘Well, you can hear what I say, anyhow. Listen now! Can you remember any 
unusual incident in your life just about the time your symptoms began?" 

*"No, no; nothing." 

“Think again.” 

“Fm too ill to think." 

“Well, then, Fll help you. Did anything come by post?” 

“By post?” 

“A box by chance?” 

“Fm fainting—Fm gone!” j 

“Listen, Holmes!" There was a sound as if he was shaking the dying Iman, and 
it was all that I could do to hold myself quiet in my hiding-place. “You must 
hear me. You shall hear me. Do you remember a box—an ivory box? It Ipame on 
Wednesday. You opened it-do you remember?" 

“Yes, yes, I opened it. There was a sharp spring inside it. Some joke—” 

“It was no joke, as you will find to your cost. You fool, you would have? it and 
you have got it. Who asked you to cross my path? If you had left me alone I would 
not have hurt you.” 

“I remember,” Holmes gasped. “The spring! It drew blood. This box—this on 
the table.” 

“The very one, by George! And it may as well leave the room in my pocket. 
There goes your last shred of evidence. But you have the truth now, Holmes, and 
you can die with the knowledge that I killed you. You knew too much of the 
fate of Victor Savage, so I have sent you to share it. You are very near your end, 
Holmes. I will sit here and I will watch you die.” 

Holmes’s voice had sunk to an almost inaudible whisper. 

“What is that?” said Smith. “Turn up the gas? Ah, the shadows begin to fall, do 
they? Yes, 1 will turn it up, that I may see you the better.” He crossed the room 
and the light suddenly brightened. “Is there any other little service that 1 can do 
you, my friend?” 

“A match and a cigarette.” 

I nearly called out in my joy and my amazement. He was speaking in his natural 
voice—a little weak, perhaps, but the very voice I knew. There was a long pause, and 
I felt that Culverton Smith was standing in silent amazement looking down at 
his companion. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” I heard him say at last in a dry, rasping tone. 

'The best way of successfully acting a part is to be it,” said Holmes. “I give 
you my word that for three days I have tasted neither food nor drink until you 
were good enough to pour me out that glass of water. But it is the tobacco which 
I find most irksome. Ah, here are some cigarettes.” I heard the striking of a match. 
'That is very much better. Halloa! halloa! Do I hear the step of a friend?” 

There were footfalls outside, the door opened, and Inspector Morton appeared. 

“All is in order and this is your man,” said Holmes. 

The officer gave the usual cautions. 

“I arrest you on the charge of the murder of one Victor Savage,” he concluded. 

“And you might add of the attempted murder of one Sherlock Holmes,” re^ 
marked my friend with a chuckle. “To save an invalid trouble. Inspector, Mr. 
Culverton Smith was good enough to give our signal by turning up the gas. By 
the way, the prisoner has a small box in the right-hand pocket of his coat which it 
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would be as well to remove. Thank you. I would handle it gingerly if I were you. 
Put it down here. It may play its part in the trial.” 

There was a sudden rush and a scuffle, followed by the clash of iron and a cry 
of pain. 

"You'll only get yourself hurt,” said the inspector. “Stand still, will you?” There 
was the click of the closing handcuffs. 

“A nice trap!” cried the high, snarling voice. “It will bring you into the dock, 
Holmes, not me. He asked me to come here to cure him. I was sorry for him and 
I came. Now he will pretend, no doubt, that I have said anything which he may 
invent which will corroborate his insane suspicions. You can lie as you like. 
Holmes. My word is always as good as yours.” 

"Good heavens!” cried Holmes. "I had totally forgotten him. My dear Watson, 

1 owe you a thousand apologies. To think that I should have overlooked you! I 
need not introduce you to Mr. Culverton Smith, since I understand that you met 
somewhat earlier in the evening. Have you the cab below? I will follow you when 
I am dressed, for I may be of some use at the station. 

"I never needed it more,” said Holmes as he refreshed himself with a glass of 
claret and some biscuits in the intervals of his toilet. “However, as you know, my 
habits are irregular, and such a feat means less to me than to most men. It was very 
essential that I should impress Mrs. Hudson with the reality of my condition, since 
she was to convey it to you, and you in turn to him. You won't be offended, Wat¬ 
son? You will realize that among your many talents dissimulation finds no place, 
and that if you had shared my secret you would never have been able to impress 
Smith with the urgent necessity of his presence, which was the vital point of the 
whole scheme. Knowing his vindictive nature, 1 was perfectly certain that he would 
come to look upon his handiwork.” 

“But your appearance, Holmes-your ghastly face?” 

“Three days of absolute fast does not improve one's beauty, Watson. For the 
rest, there is nothing which a sponge may not cure. With vaseline upon one's fore¬ 
head, belladonna in one's eyes, rouge over the cheek-bones, and crusts of bee^ax 
round one's lips, a very satisfying effect can be produced. Malingering is a subject 
upon which I have sometimes thought of writing a monograph. A little occasional 
talk about half-crowns, oysters, or any other extraneous subject produces a pleasing 


effect of delirium.” ^ ^ 

“But why would you not let me near you, since there was in truth no int^tion? 

-Can you ask, my dear Watson? Do you imagine that I have no respert for your 
medical talents? Could I fancy that your astute judgmrat would 
who however weak, had no rise of pulse or temperature? At four^rds, I could 
deceive you. If I failed to do so, who would bring my Smifli wiAin my g^7 
No, Watson, I would not touch tiiat box. You can just see if you look at «d^ 
wavs where the sharp spring like a viper's tooth emerges as you open it. I ^re say 
it mas by some such device that poor Savage, who stood between this monrtcr and 
a leveiJon was done to death. My correspondence, however, k, as you know, a 
varied one and I am somewhat upon my guard against any images which rra^ 
me It was' dear to me, however, that by pretending that he had really uca^ 

This design I mighyujrise a 

nutritious at Simpson's would not be out of place. 
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THE DISAPPEARANCE OF LADY FRANCES CARFAX 

**Bx7t why Turkish?*’ asked Mr. Sherlock Holmes, gazing fixedly at my boots. I was 
reclining in a cane-backed chair at the moment, and my protruded feet had at¬ 
tracted his ever-active attention. 

*Dnglish,” I answered in some surprise. "I got them at Latimer’s, Oxford 
Street." ! 

Holmes smiled with an expression of weary patience. \ 

The bath!" he said; “the bath! Why the relaxing and expensive Turkish rather 
than the invigorating home-made article?" i 

“Because for the last few days I have been feeling rheumatic and old. A Turkish 
bath is what we call an alterative in medicine~a fresh starting-point, a Cleanser 
of the system. 

“By the way. Holmes," I added, “I have no doubt the connection between my 
boots and a Turkish bath is a perfectly self-evident one to a logical mind, and yet 
I should be obliged to you if you would indicate it." 

"The train of reasoning is not very obscure, Watson," said Holmes with a mis¬ 
chievous twinkle. “It belongs to the same elementary class of deduction which I 
should illustrate if I were to ask you who shared your cab in your drive this 
morning." 

“I don’t admit that a fresh illustration is an explanation," said I with some 
asperity. 

“Bravo, Watson! A very dignified and logical remonstrance. Let me see, what 
were the points? Take the last one first—the cab. You observe that you have some 
splashes on the left sleeve and shoulder of your coat. Had you sat in the centre of 
a hansom you would probably have had no splashes, and if you had they would 
certainly have been symmetrical. Therefore it is clear that you sat at the side. 
Therefore it is equally clear that you had a companion." 

“That is very evident." 

“Absurdly commonplace, is it not?" 

“But the boots and the bath?" 

“Equally childish. You are in the habit of doing up your boots in a certain 
way, I see them on this occasion fastened with an elaborate double bow, which 
is not your usual method of tying them. You have, therefore, had them off. Who 
has tied them? A bootmaker-or the boy at the bath. It is unlikely that it is the 
bootmaker, since your boots are nearly new. Well, what remains? The bath. Ab¬ 
surd, is it not? But, for all that, the Turkish bath has served a purpose." 

“What is that?" 

“You say that you have had it because you need a change. Let me suggest that 
you take one. How would Lausanne do, my dear Watson—first-class tickets and all 
expenses paid on a princely scale?" 

“Splendid! But why?" 

Holmes leaned back in his armchair and took his notebook from his pocket. 

“One of the most dangerous classes in the world," said he, “is the drift^ and 
friendless woman. She is the most harmless and often the most useful of mortals, 
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but she is the inevitable inciter of crime in oriiers. She is helpless. She is migzatory. 
She has sufficient means to take her from country to country and from hotel to 
hotel. She is lost, as often as not, in a maze of obscure pensions and boarding¬ 
houses. She is a stray chicken in a world of foxes. When she is gobbled up she 
is hardly missed. I much fear that some evil has come to the Lady Frances Carfax.'’ 

I was relieved at this sudden descent from the general to the particular. Holmes 
consulted his notes. 

"Lady Frances,” he continued, "is the sole survivor of the direct family of the 
late Earl of Rufton. The estates went, as you may remember, in the male line. 
She was left with limited means, but with some very remarkable old Spanish jewel¬ 
lery of silver and curiously cut diamonds to which she was fondly attached—too 
attached, for she refused to leave them with her banker and always carried them 
about with her. A rather pathetic figure, the Lady Frances, a beautiful woman, still 
in fresh middle age, and yet, by a strange chance, the last derelict of what only 
twenty years ago was a goodly fleet.” 

"^\^at has happened to her, then?” 

“Ah, what has happened to the Lady Frances? Is she alive or dead? There is our 
problem. She is a lady of precise habits, and for four years it has been her in¬ 
variable custom to write every second week to Miss Dobney, her old governess, 
who has long retired and lives in Camberwell. It is this Miss Dobney who has 
consulted me. Nearly five weeks have passed without a word. The last letter was 
from the H6tel National at Lausanne. Lady Frances seems to have left there and 
given no address. The family are anxious, and as they are exceedingly wealthy no 
sum will be spared if we can clear the matter up.” 

"Is Miss Dobney the only source of information? Surely she had other cone- 
spondents?” 

"There is one correspondent who is a sure draw, Watson. That is the bank. Single 
ladies must live, and their passbooks are compressed diaries. She banks at Sil¬ 
vester's. I have glanced over her account. The last check but one paid her bill at 
Lausanne, but it was a large one and probably left her with cash in hand. Only 
one check has been drawn since.” 

"To whom, and where?” 

"To Miss Marie Devine. There is nothing to show where the check was drawn. 
It was cashed at the Credit Lyonnais at Montpellier less than three weeks ago. 
The sum was fifty pounds.” 

“And who is Miss Marie Devine?” 

"That also I have been able to discover. Miss Marie Devine was the maid of Lady 
Frances Carfax. Why she should have paid her this check we have not yet de¬ 
termined. I have no doubt, however, that your researches will soon clear the matter 
up.” 

“My researches!” 

“Hence the health-giving expedition to Lausanne. You know that I cannot pos¬ 
sibly leave London while old Abrahams is in such mortal tenor of his life. Besides, 
on general principles it is best that I should not leave the country. Scotland Yard 
feds lonely without me, and it causes an unhealthy excitement among the criminal 
dasses. Go, then, my dear Watson, and if my humble counsel can ever be valued 
at so extravagant a rate as two pence a word, it waits your disposal night and day at 
the end of the Continental wire.” 
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Two days later found me at the Hdtd National at Lausanne, where I received 
every courtesy at the hands of M. Moser, the well-known manager. Lady Frances, 
as he informed me, had stayed there for several weeks. She had been much liked 
by all who met her. Her age was not more than forty. She was still handsome and 
bore every sign of having in her youth been a very lovely woman. M. Moser knew 
nothing of any valuable jewellery, but it had been remarked by the servants that 
the heavy trunk in the lady’s bedroom was always scrupulously locked. Marie De- 
vine, the maid, was as popular as her mistress. She was actually engaged to one of 
the head waiters in the hotel, and there was no difficulty in getting her address. It 
was 11 Rue de Trajan, Montpellier. All this I jotted down and felt that Holmes 
himself could not have been more adroit in collecting his facts. ! 

Only one comer still remained in the shadow. No light which I possesm could 
clear up the cause for the lady’s sudden departure. She was very happy at liiusanne. 
There was every reason to Mieve that she intended to remain for the s^son in 
her luxurious rooms overlooking the lake. And yet she had left at a single day’s no¬ 
tice, which involved her in the useless payment of a week’s rent. Only Jules Vibart, 
the lover of the maid, had any suggestion to offer. He connected the sudden de¬ 
parture with the visit to the hotel a day or two before of a tall, dark, bearded 
man. **Un scmvage-^un viritable sauvager cried Jules Vibart. The man had rooms 
somewhere in the town. He had been seen talking earnestly to Madame on the 
promenade by the lake. Then he had called. She had refused to see him. He was 
English, but of his name there was no record. Madame had left the place immedi¬ 
ately afterwards. Jules Vibart, and, what was of more importance, Jules Vibart’s 
sweetheart, thought that this call and this departure were cause and effect. Only 
one thing Jules would not discuss. That was the reason why Marie bad left her 
mistress. Of that he could or would say nothing. If I wished to know, I must go 
to Montpellier and ask her. 

So ended the first chapter of my inquiry. The second was devoted to the place 
which Lady Frances Carfax had sought when she left Lausanne. Concerning this 
there had been some secrecy, which confirmed the idea that she had gone with the 
intention of throwing someone dS her track. Otherwise why should not her lug¬ 
gage have been openly labelled for Baden? Both she and it reached the Rhenish 
spa by some circuitous route. This much I gathered from the manager of Cook’s 
local office. So to Baden 1 went, after dispatching to Holmes an account of all my 
proceedings and receiving in reply a telegram of half-humorous commendation. 

At Baden the track was not difficult to follow. Lady Frances had stayed at the 
Englischer Hof for a fortnight. While there she had made the acquaintance of a 
Dr. Shlessinger and his wife, a missionary from South America. like most lonely 
ladies. Lady Frances found her comfort and occupation in religion. Dr. Shles- 
singer’s remarkable personality, his whole-hearted devotion, and the fact that he 
was recovering from a disease contracted in the exercise of his apostolic duties 
afi^ed her deeply. She had helped Mrs. Shlessinger in the nursing of ihe con¬ 
valescent saint. He spent his day, as the manager described it to me, upon a 
loungeK:hair on the veranda, with an attendant lady upon either side of him. He 
was preparing a map of the Holy Land, with special irfetence to the kingdom of 
the Midianites, upon which he was writing a monograph. Finally, having improved 
much in health, he and his wife had returned to London, and Lady Frances had 
started thiriier in their company. This was just three weeks before^ and the man¬ 
ager had heard nothing since. As to the maid, Marie, she had gone off some days 
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beforehand in floods of tears, after informing the other maids that she was leaving 
service forever. Dr. Shlessinger had paid the bill of the whole party before his 
departure. 

“By the way,” said the landlord in conclusion, “you are not the only friend of 
Lady Frances Carfax who is inquiring after her just now. Only a week or so ago 
we had a man here upon the same cnand.” 

“Did he give a name?” I asked. 

“None; but he was an Englishman, though of an unusual type.” 

“A savage?” said I, linking my facts after the fashion of my illustrious friend, 

“Exactly. That describes him very weD. He is a bulky, bearded, sunburned fel¬ 
low, who looks as if he would be more at home in a farmers* inn in a fashiona¬ 
ble hotel. A hard, fierce man, 1 should think, and one whom 1 should be sorry to 
oflEend.” 

Already the mystery began to define itself, as figures grow clearer with the lifting 
of a fog. Here was &is good and pious lady pursued from place to place by a 
sinister and unrelenting figure. She fear^ him, or she would not have fled from 
Lausanne. He had still followed. Sooner or later he would overtake her. Had he 
already overtaken her? Was that the secret of her continued silence? Could the 
good people who were her companions not screen her from his violence or his 
blackmail? What horrible purpose, what deep design, lay behind this long pur¬ 
suit? There was the problem which I had to solve. 

To Holmes I wrote showing how rapidly and surely I had got down to the roots 
of the matter. In reply I had a telegram asking for a description of Dr. Shles- 
singer’s left ear. HoImes*s ideas of humour are strange and occasionally offensive, 
so 1 took no notice of his ill-timed jest—indeed, I had already reached Montpellier 
in my pursuit of the maid, Marie, before his message came. 

I had no difficulty in finding the ex-servant and in learning all that she could 
tell me. She was a devoted creature, who had only left her mistress because she 
was sure that she was in good hands, and because her own approaching marriage 
made a separation inevitable in any case. Her mistress had, as she confessed with 
distress, shown some irritability of temper towards her during their stay in Baden, 
and had even questioned her once as if she had suspicions of her honesty, and 
this had made the parting easier than it would otherwise have been. Lady Frances 
had given her fifty pounds as a wedding-present. Like me, Marie viewed with deep 
distrust the stranger who had driven her mistress from Lausanne. With her own 
eyes she had seen him seize the lady’s wrist with great violence on the public 
promenade by the lake. He was a fierce and terrible man. She believed that it was 
out of dread of him that Lady Frances had accepted the escort of the Shlessingers 
to London. She had never spoken to Marie about it, but many little signs had 
convinced the maid that her mistress lived in a state of continual nervous appre¬ 
hension. So far she had got in her narrative, when suddenly she sprang from her 
chair and her face was convulsed with surprise and fear. “Seel” she cried. “The 
miscreant follows stilll There is the very man of whom 1 speak.” 

Through the open sitting-room window I saw a huge, swarthy man with a bris¬ 
tling black beard walking slowly down the centre of the street and staring eagerly 
at the numbers of the houses. It was clear that, like myself, he was on the track of 
the maid. Acting upon the impulse of the moment, I rushed out and accosted him. 

“You are an Englishman,” I said. 

“What if I am?” he asked with a most villainous scowl. 
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"May I ask what your name is?" 

"No, you may not," said he with decision. 

The situation was awkward, but the most direct way is often the best. 

‘Where is the Lady Frances Carfax?" I asked. 

He stared at me in amazement. 

“What have you done with her? Why have you pursued her? I insist upon an 
answer!” said I. 

The fellow gave a bellow of anger and sprang upon me like a tiger. I have held 
my own in many a struggle, but the man had a grip of iron and the fury of a fiend. 
His hand was on my throat and my senses were nearly gone before ai^ unshaven 
French ouvrier in a blue blouse darted out from a cabaret opposite, witn a cudgel 
in his hand, and struck my assailant a sharp crack over the forearm, which made 
him leave go his hold. He stood for an instant fuming with rage and uncertain 
whether he should not renew his attack. Then, with a snarl of anger, he left me 
and entered the cottage from which I had just come. I turned to thank\my pre¬ 
server, who stood beside me in the roadway. 

"Well, Watson,” said he, "a very pretty hash you have made of it! I rather think 
you had better come back with me to London by the night express." 

An hour afterwards, Sherlock Holmes, in his usual garb and style, was seated in 
my private room at the hotel. His explanation of his sudden and opportune ap¬ 
pearance was simplicity itself, for, finding that he could get away from London, he 
determined to head me off at the next obvious point of my travels. In the disguise 
of a workingman he had sat in the cabaret waiting for my appearance. 

"And a singularly consistent investigation you have made, my dear Watson," 
said he. "1 cannot at the moment recall any possible blunder which you have 
omitted. The total effect of your proceeding has been to give the alarm everywhere 
and yet to discover nothing,” 

"Perhaps you would have done no better," I answered bitterly. 

"There is no ‘perhaps' about it. I have done better. Here is the Hon. Philip 
Green, who is a fellow-lodger with you in this hotel, and we may find him the 
starting-point for a more successful investigation." 

A card had come up on a salver, and it was followed by the same bearded ruffian 
who had attacked me in the street. He started when he saw me. 

"What is this, Mr. Holmes?" he asked. "I had your note and I have come. But 
what has this man to do with the matter?" 

"This is my old friend and associate. Dr. Watson, who is helping us in this 
affair." 

The stranger held out a huge, sunburned hand, with a few words of apology. 

"I hope I didn't harm you. When you accused me of hurting her I lost my grip 
of myself. Indeed, I'm not responsible in these days. My nerves are like live wires. 
But this situation is beyond me. What I want to know, in the first place, Mr. 
Holmes, is, how in the world you came to hear of my existence at all." 

"I am in touch with Miss Dobney, Lady Frances's governess." 

"Old Susan Dobney with the mob cap! I remember her well." 

"And she remembers you. It was in &e days before-before you found it better 
to go to South Africa." 

"Ah, I see you know my whole story. I need hide nothing from you. I swear to 
you, Mr. Holmes, that there never was in this world a man who loved a woman 
with a more wholehearted love than I had for Frances. I was a wild youngster, I 
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know—not worse than others of my class. But her mind was pure as snow. She 
could not bear a shadow of coarseness. So, when she came to hear of things that 
I had done, she would have no more to say to me. And yet she loved me-that is 
the wonder of itl—loved me well enough to remain single all her sainted days just 
for my sake alone. When the years had passed and I had made my money at Bar¬ 
berton 1 thought perhaps 1 could seek her out and soften her. 1 had heard that 
she was still unmarried. I found her at Lausanne and tried all 1 knew. She weak¬ 
ened, 1 think, but her will was strong, and when next 1 called she had left the 
town. 1 traced her to Baden, and then after a time heard that her maid was here. 
Tm a rough fellow, fresh from a rough life, and when Dr. Watson spoke to me as 
he did I lost hold of myself for a moment. But for God's sake tell me what has 
become of the Lady Frances.” 

‘'That is for us to find out,” said Sherlock Holmes with peculiar gravity. “What 
is your London address, Mr. Green?” 

‘The Langham Hotel will find me.” 

“Then may 1 recommend that you return there and be on hand in case I should 
want you? I have no desire to encourage false hopes, but you may rest assured that 
all that can be done will be done for the safety of Lady Frances. I can say no more 
for the instant. I will leave you this card so that you may be able to keep in touch 
with us. Now, Watson, if you will pack your bag I will cable to Mrs. Hudson to 
make one of her best efforts for two hungry travellers at 7:30 to-morrow.” 


A telegram was awaiting us when we reached our Baker Street rooms, which 
Holmes read with an exclamation of interest and threw across to me. “Jagged or 
tom,” was the message, and the place of origin, Baden. 

“What is this?” 1 asked. 

“It is everything,” Holmes answered. “You may remember my seemingly ir¬ 
relevant question as to this clerical gentleman’s left ear. You did not answer it. 

“I had left Baden and could not inquire.” , ^ u 

“Exactly, For this reason I sent a duplicate to the manager of the Englischer 

Hof, whose answer lies here.” 

“What does it show?” . 

“It shows, my dear Watson, that we are dealing with an exceptionally astute 
and dangerous man. The Rev. Dr. Shlcssinger. missionary from South Amenca, is 
none other than Holy Peters, one of the most unscrupulous rascals that Austtaha 
has ever evolved-and for a young country it has turned out some very fimshed 
types. His particular specialty is the beguiling of lonely ladies by playing upon their 
religious feelings, and his so^alled vrife. an Englishwoman named Fraser, is a 
worthy helpmate. The nature of his tactics suggested his identaty to 
physical pcculiarity-he was badly bitten in a saloon-hght at Adelaide in 89 -ctm- 
toed i^Tsuspicion. This poor lady is in the hands of a mwt mfemd coupl^ 
who will stick at nothing, Watson. That she is already ® 

position. If not, she is undoubtedly in some sort of SS nw® 

write to Miss Dobney or her other friends. It is always possible that she nwer 
^Cor Sat she has passed through it, but the^« 
as, with their system of registration, it is not easy ^ 

with the Continental police; and the latter “ ^ 

not hope to find any other place where it would be ^ to L^X^t 
restraint. All my instincts tell me that she is in Lon » 
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no possible means of Idling where, we can only take the obvious steps, eat our 
dinner, and possess our souls in patience. Later in the evening 1 wfll stroll down 
and have a word with friend Lestiade at Scotland Yard.*' 

But neither the ofiEcial police nor Holmes's own small but very efficient otgani- 
lation sufficed to clear away the mystery. Amid the crowded mfllions of London 
the three persons we sought were as completdy obliterated as if they had never 
lived. Advertisements were tried, and failed. Clues were followed, and led to noth¬ 
ing. Every criminal resort which Shlessinger might frequent was drawn in vain. 
His old associates were watched, but they kept dear of him. And then suddenly, 
after a week of hdpless suspense there came a flash of light. A silver-and-brilliant 
pendant of old Spanish design had been pawned at Bovington's, in Westminster 
Road. The pawner was a large, clean-shaven man of clerical appearance. !His name 
and address were demonstrably false. The ear had escaped notice, biJt the de¬ 
scription was surely that of Shlessinger. \ 

Three times had our bearded friend from the Langham called for liews—the 
third time within an hour of this fresh devdopment. His clothes were getting 
looser on his great body. He seemed to be wilting away in his anxiety. ''If you 
will only give me some&ing to dol" was his constant wail. At last Holmes could 
oblige him. 

"He has begun to pawn the jewels. We should get him now." 

"But does this mean that any harm has befallen the Lady Frances?" 

Holmes shook his head very gravely. 

"Supposing that they have hdd her prisoner up to now, it is dear that they 
cannot let her loose without their own destruction. We must prepare for the 
worst." 

"What can I do?" 

"These people do not know you by sight?" 

yor 

"It is possible that he will go to some other pawnbroker in the future. In that 
case, we must begin apin. On the other hand, he has had a fair price and no 
questions asked, so if he is in need of ready-money he will probably come back to 
Bovington's. I will give you a note to them, and they will let you wait in the shop. 
If the fellow comes you will follow him home. But no indiscretion, and, above all, 
no violence. I put you on your honour that you will take no step without my 
knowledge and consent" 

For two days the Hon. Philip Green (he was, I may mention, the son of the 
famous admiral of that name who commanded the Sea of Azof fleet in the 
Crimean War) brought os no news. On the evening of the third he rushed into 
our sitting-room, pale, trembling, with every musde of his powerful frame quiver¬ 
ing with excitement 

"We have himi We have himl" he cried. 

He was incoherent in his agitation. Holmes soothed him with a few words and 
thrust him into an armchair. 

"Come, now, give us the order of events," said he. 

"She came only an hour ago. It was fht wife, this time^ but the pendant she 
brought was the fellow of the other. She is a tali, pale woman, with fenet eyes." 

"That is the lady," said Holmes. 

"She left the office and I followed her. She walked up the Kennington Road, 
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snd I kept behind her. Presently she went into a shop. Mr. Holmes, it was an 
undertaker’s.** 

My companion started. ‘‘Well?** he asked in that vibrant voice which told of 
the fiery soul behind the cold gray face. 

She was talking to the woman behind the counter. I entered as well. *It is late,* 

I heard her say, or words to that effect. The woman was excusing hersdf. *It sho ul d 
be there before now,* she answered. *It took longer, being out of the ordinary.* 
They both stopp>ed and looked at me, so I asked some Question and then left the 
shop.” 

“You did excellently well. What happened next?” 

“Tlie woman came out, but 1 had hid myself in a doorway. Her suspicions had 
been aroused, 1 think, for she looked round her. Then she called a cab and got 
in. I was lucky enough to get another and so to follow her. She got down at last 
at No. 36 , Poultney Square, Brixton. I drove past, left my cab at the comer of 
the square, and watched the house.” 

“Did you sec anyone?” 

“The windows were all in darkness save one on the lower floor. The blind was 
down, and I could not see in. 1 was standing there, wondering what I should do ^ 
next, when a covered van drove up with two men in it. They descended, took 
something out of the van, and canied it up the steps to the hall door. Mr. Holmes, 
it was a coffin.” 

“Ahl” 

“For an instant I was on the point of rushing in. The door had been opened 
to admit the men and their burden. It was the woman who had opened it. But 
as I stood there she caught a glimpse of me, and I think that she recognized me. 

1 saw her start, and she hastily closed the door. I remembered my promise to you, 
and here I am.” 

“You have done excellent work,” said Holmes scribbling a few words upon a 
half-sheet of paper. “We can do nothing legal without a warrant, and you can 
serve the cause best by taking this note down to the authorities and getting one. 
There may be some difficulty, but I should think that the sale of the jewellery 
should be sufficient. Lestrade will see to all details.” 

“But they may murder her in the meanwhile. What could the coffin mean, and 
for whom could it be but for her?” 

“We will do all that can be done, Mr. Green. Not a moment will be lost. Leave 
it in our hands. Now, Watson,” he added as our client hurried away, “he will set 
the regular forces on the move. We are, as usual, the irregulars, and we must take 
our own line of action. The situation strikes me as so desperate that the most 
extreme measures are justified. Not a moment is to be lost in getting to Poultney 
Square. 

“Let us try to reconstruct the situation,” said he as we drove swiftly past the 
Houses of Parliament and over Westminster Bridge. “These villains have coaxed 
this unhappy lady to London, after first alienating her from her faithful maid. If 
she has written any letters they have been intercepted. Through some confederate 
they have engaged a furnished house. Once inside it, they have made her a pris¬ 
oner, and they have become possessed of the valuable jewellery which has been 
their object from the first. Already they have begun to sell part of it, which seems 
safe enough to them, since they have no reason to think that anyone is interested 
in the lady’s fate. When she is released she will, of course, denounce them. There- 
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foie, she must not be released. But they cannot keep her under lock and key for¬ 
ever. So murder is their only solution.*" 

“That seems very clear,” 

“Now we will take another line of reasoning. When you follow two separate 
chains of thought, Watson, you will find some point of intersection which should 
approximate to the truth. We will start now, not from the lady but from the 
coffin and argue backward. That incident proves, I fear, beyond all doubt that the 
lady is dead. It points also to an orthodox burial with proper accompaniment of 
medical certificate and official sanction. Had the lady been obviously murdered, 
they would have buried her in a hole in the back garden. But here all is open 
and regular. What does that mean? Surely that they have done her,to death in 
some way which has deceived the doctor and simulated a natural enq—poisoning, 
perhaps. And yet how strange that they should ever let a doctor approach her 
unless he were a confederate, which is hardly a credible proposition.” \ 

“Could they have forged a medical certificate?” I 

“Dangerous, Watson, very dangerous. No, I hardly see them doing that. Pull up, 
cabby! This is evidently the undertaker’s, for we have just passed the pawn¬ 
broker’s. Would you go in, Watson? Your appearance inspires confidence. Ask what 
hour the Poultney Square funeral takes place to-morrow.” 

The woman in the shop answered me without hesitation that it was to be at 
eight o’clock in the morning. “You see, Watson, no mystery; everything above¬ 
board! In some way the legal forms have undoubtedly been complied with, and 
they think that they have little to fear. Well, there’s nothing for it now but a 
direct frontal attack. Are you armed?” 

“My stick!” 

“Well, well, we shall be strong enough. Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel 
just." We simply can’t afiord to wait for the police or to keep within the four 
comen of the law. You can drive ofi, cabby. Now, Watson, we’ll just take our 
luck together, as we have occasionally done in the past.” 

He had rung loudly at the door of a great dark house in the centre of Poultney 
Square. It was opened immediately, and the figure of a tall woman was outlined 
against the dim-lit hall. 

“Well, what do you want?” she asked sharply, peering at us through the dark¬ 
ness. 

“I want to speak to Dr, Shlessinger,” said Holmes. 

“There is no such penon here,” she answered, and tried to dose the door, but 
Holmes had jammed it with his foot 

"Wdl, 1 want to see the man who lives here, whatever he may call himself,” 
said Holmes firmly. 

She hesitated. Then she threw open the door. “Well, come in!” said she. “My 
husband is not afraid to face any man in the world.” She closed the door behind 
us and showed us into a sitting-room on the right side of the hall, turning up the 
gas as she left us. “Mr. Peters will be with you in an instant,” she said. 

Her words were literally true, for we had hardly time to look around the dusty 
and moth*eaten apartment in which we found ourselves before the door opened 
and a big, clean-shaven bald-headed man stepped lightiy into the room. He had a 
large red face, with pendulous cheeks, and a general air of superficial benevolence 
which was maned by a cmel, vicious mouth. 

“There is surely some mistake here, gentlemen^” he said in an unctuous, make- 
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eveiythifig-easy voice. “I fancy that you have been misdirected. Possibly if you 
tried farther down the street—” 

‘That will do; we have no time to waste,'" said my companion firmly. "You are 
Henry Peters, of Adelaide, late the Rev. Dr. Shlessinger, of Baden and South 
America. I am^as sure of that as that my own name is Sherlock Holmes." 

Peters, as I will now call him, started and stared hard at his formidable pur¬ 
suer. “I guess your name does not frighten me, Mr. Holmes," said he coolly. "When 
a man's conscience is easy you can't rattle him. What is your business in my 
house?" 

"I want to know what you have done with the Lady Frances Carfax, whom you 
brought away with you from Baden." 

“I'd be very glad if you could tell me where that lady may be," Peters answered 
coolly. “I've a bill against her for nearly a hundred pounds, and nothing to show for 
it but a couple of trumpery pendants that the dealer would hardly look at. She 
attached herself to Mrs. Peters and me at Baden—it is a fact that I was using an¬ 
other name at the time—and she stuck on to us until we came to London. I paid 
her bill and her ticket. Once in London, she gave us the slip, and, as I say, left 
these out-of-date jewels to pay her bills. You find her, Mr. Holmes, and I'm you^ 
debtor." 

“I mean to find her," said Sherlock Holmes. “I'm going througli this house till 
1 do find her." 

“Where is your warrant?" 

Holmes half drew a revolver fr6m his pocket. “This will have to serve till a better 
one comes." 

“Why, you arc a common burglar." 

“So you might describe me," said Holmes cheerfully. “My companion is also a 
dangerous ruflEan. And together we are going through your house." 

Our opponent opened the door, 

“Fetch a policeman, Anniel” said he. 'There was a whisk of feminine skirts down 
the passage, and the hall door was opened and shut. 

“Our time is limited, Watson," said Holmes. “If you try to stop us, Peters, you 
will most certainly get hurt. Where is that coffin which was brought into your 
house?" 

“What do you want with the coffin? It is in use. There is a body in it." 

“I must see that body." 

“Never with my consent.” 

“Then without it.” With a quick movement Holmes pushed the fellow to one 
side and passed into the hall. A door half opened stood immediately before us. Wc 
entered. It was the dining-room. On the table, under a half-lit chandelier, the 
coffin was lying. Holmes turned up the gas and raised the lid. Deep down in the 
recesses of the coffin lay an emaciated figure. The glare from the lights above beat 
down upon an aged and withered face. By no possible process of cruelty, starvation, 
or disease could this womout wreck be the still beautiful Lady Frances. Holmes's 
face showed his amazement, and also his relief. 

*Thank Godl" he muttered. "It's someone else." 

“Ah, you've blundered badly for once, Mr. Sherlock Holmes,” said Peters, who 
had followed us into the room. 

“Who is this dead woman?" 

"Well, if you really must know, she is an old nurse of my wife's, Rose Spender 
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by name, whom we found in the Brixton Woikhouse Infinnary. We brought her 
round h»e, caDed in Dr. Horsom, of 13 Firbank VillaS'-mind you take the address, 
Mr. Holmes-and had her carefuUy tended, as Christian folk should. On the third 
day she died-certificate says sende decay—but that’s only the doctor’s opinion, 
and of course you know better. We ordered her funeral to be carried out by Stim- 
son and Co., of the Kennington Road, who will bury her at eight o’clock to-morrow 
morning. Can you pick any hole in that, Mr. Holmes? You’ve made a silly blunder, 
and you may as well own up to it. Fd give something for a photograph of your 
gaping, staring face when you pulled aside that lid expecting to see the Lady 
Frances Carfax and only found a poor old woman of ninety.” 

Holmes’s expression was as impassive as ever under the jeen of his Antagonist, 
but his clench^ hands betrayed his acute annoyance, 
am going through your house,” said he. 

”Are you, though 1 ” cried Peters as a woman’s voice and heavy step^ sounded 
in the passage. "We’ll soon see about that. This way, ofiBcers, if you please. These 
men have forced their way into my house, and I cannot get rid of them. Help me to 
put them out.” ' 

A sergeant and a constable stood in the doorway. Holmes drew his card from 
bis case. 

"This is my name and address. This is my friend. Dr. Watson.” 

"Bless you, sir, we know you very well,” said the sergeant, "but you can’t stay 
here without a warrant.” 

"Of course not. 1 quite understand that.” 

"Arrest him!” cried Peters. 

"We know where to lay our hands on this gentleman if he is wanted,” said the 
sergeant majestically, '1)ut you’ll have to go, Mr. Holmes.” 

"Yes, Watson, we shall have to go.” 

A minute later we were in the street once more. Holmes was as cool as ever, 
but 1 was hot with anger and humiliation. The sergeant had followed us. 

"Sorry, Mr. Holmes, but that’s the law.” 

"Exactly, Sergeant, you could not do otherwise.” 

"I expect there was good reason for your presence there. If there is anything I 
can do—” 

"It’s a missing lady. Sergeant, and we think she is in that house. 1 expect a 
warrant presently.” 

"Then I’ll keep my eye on the parties, Mr. Holmes. If anything comes along, 1 
will surely let you know.” 

It was only nine o’clock, and we were off full cry upon the trail at once. First 
we drove to Brixton Workhouse Infirmary, where we found that it was indeed the 
truth that a charitable couple had called some days before, that they had claimed 
an imbecile old woman as a former servant, and that they had obtained permission 
to take her away with them. No surprise was expressed at the news that she had 
since died. 

The doctor was our next goal. He had been called in, had found the woman 
dying of pure senility, had actually seen her pass away, and had signed the certificate 
in due form. "I assure you that everything was perfectly normal and there was no 
room for foul play in the matter,” said he. Nothing in the house had struck him 
as suspicious save that for people of their class it was remarkable that they should 
have no servant. So far and no farther went the doctor. 
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Finally we found our way to Scotland Yard. There had been difficulties of 
procedure in regard to the warrant. Some delay was inevitable. The magistrate's 
signature might not be obtained until next morning. If Holmes would call about 
nine he could go down with Lestrade and see it acted upon. So ended the day, 
save that near midnight our friend, the sergeant, called to say that he had seen 
flickering lights here and there in the windows of the great dark house, but that no 
one had left it and none had entered. We could but pray for patience and wait 
for the morrow. 

Sherlock Holmes was too irritable for conversation and too restless for sleep. 

I left him smoking hard, with his heavy, dark brows knotted together, and his 
long, nervous fingers tapping upon the arms of his chair, as he turned over in his 
mind every possible solution of the mystery. Several times in the course of the 
night I heard him prowling about the house. Finally, just after I had been called 
in the morning, he rushed into my room. He was in his dressing-gown, but his 
pale, hollow-eyed face told me that his night had been a sleepless one. 

“What time was the funeral? Eight, was it not?” he asked eagerly. “Well, it is 
7:20 now. Good heavens, Watson, what has become of any brains that God has 
given me? Quick, man, quick! It's life or death~a hundred chances on death to 
one on life. Til never forgive myself, never, if we are too late!” 

Five minutes had not passed before we were flying in a hansom down Baker 
Street. But even so it was twenty-five to eight as we passed Big Ben, and eight 
struck as we tore down the Brixton Road. But others were late as well as we. Ten 
minutes after the hour the hearse was still standing at the door of the house, and 
even as our foaming horse came to a halt the coffin, supported by three men, ap¬ 
peared on the threshold. Holmes darted forward and barred their way. 

“Take it back!” he cried, laying his hand on the breast of the foremost. “Take 
it back this instant!” 

“What the devil do you mean? Once again I ask you, where is your warrant?” 
shouted the furious Peters, his big red face glaring over the farther end of the 
coffin. 

“The warrant is on its way. This coffin shall remain in the house until it comes.” 

The authority in Holmes's voice had its effect upon the bearers. Peters had 
suddenly vanished into the house, and they obeyed these new orders. “Quick, 
Watson, quick! Here is a screw-driver!” he shouted as the coffin was replaced upon 
the table. “Here's one for you, my man! A sovereign if the lid comes off in a min¬ 
ute! Ask no questions—work away! That's good! Another! And another! Now pull 
all together! It's giving! It's giving! Ah, that does it at last.” 

With a united effort we tore off the coffin-lid. As we did so there came from 
the inside a stupefying and overpowering smell of chloroform. A body lay within, 
its head all wreathed in cotton-wool, which had been soaked in the narcotic. Holmes 
plucked it off and disclosed the statuesque face of a handsome and spiritual woman 
of middle age. In an instant he had passed his arm round the figure and raised 
her to a sitting position. 

“Is she gone, Watson? Is there a spark left? Surely w'e are not too late!” 

For half an hour it seemed that we were. What with actual suffocation, and 
what with the poisonous fumes of the chloroform, the Lady Frances seemed to 
have passed the last point of recall. And then, at last, with artificial respiration, 
with injected ether, with every device that science could suggest, some flutter of 
life, some quiver of the eyelids, some dimming of a mirror, spoke of the slowly 
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letuming life. A cab had driven up» and Holmes, parting the blind, looked out at 
it **Here is Lestrade with his warrant,” said he. ”He will find that his birds have 
flown. And here,” he added as a heavy step hurried along the passage, ”is someone 
who has a better right to nurse this lady t^n we have. Good morning, Mr. Green; 
I think that the sooner we can move the Lady Frances the better. Meanwhile, the 
funeral may proceed, and the poor old woman who still lies in that coffin may go 
to her last resting-place alone.” 

^Should you care to add the case to your annals, my dear Watson,” said Holmes 
that evening, **it can only be as an example of that temporary eclipse to which 
even the best-balanced mind may be exposed. Such slips are common jto all mor¬ 
tals, and the greatest is he who can recognize and repair them. To this modified 
credit I may, perhaps, make some claim. My night was haunted by ti^e thought 
that somewhere a clue, a strange sentence, a curious observation, had c6me under 
my notice and had been too easily dismissed. Then, suddenly, in the gmy of the 
morning, the words came back to me. It was the remark of the underta&ier*s wife, 
as reported by Philip Green. She had said, Tt should be there before now. It took 
longer, being out of the ordinary.^ It was the coffin of which she spoke. It had been 
out of the ordinary. That could only mean that it had been made to some special 
measurement. But why? Why? Then in an instant I remembered the deep sides, 
and the little wasted figure at the bottom. Why so large a coffin for so small a 
body? To leave room for another body. Both would be buried under the one 
certificate. It had all been so clear, if only my own sight had not been dimmed. 
At eight the Lady Frances would be buried. Our one chance was to stop the 
coffin before it left the house. 

”It was a desperate chance that we might find her alive, but it was a chance, 
as the result showed. These people had never, to my knowledge, done a murder. 
They might shrink from actual violence at the last. They could bury her with no 
sign of how she met her end, and even if she were exhumed there was a chance 
for them. I hoped that such considerations might prevail with them. You can 
reconstruct the scene well enough. You saw the horrible den upstairs, where the 
poor lady had been kept so long. They rushed in and overpowered her with their 
chloroform, carried her down, poured more into the coffin to insure against her 
waking, and then saewed down the lid. A clever device, Watson. It is new to me 
in the annals of crime. If our ex-missionary friends escape the clutches of Lestrade, 
I shall expect to hear of some brilliant incidents in their future career.” 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE DEVIL’S FOOT 

In recording from time to time some of the curious experiences and interesting 
recollections which I associate with my long and intimate friendship with Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes, I have continually been faced by difficulties caused by his own 
aversion to publicity. To bis sombre and cynical spirit all popular applause was 
always abhorrent, and nothing amused him more at the end of a successful case 
than to hand over the actual exposure to some orthodox official, and to listen with 
a mocking smile to the general chorus of misplaced congratulation. It was indeed 
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this attitude upon the part of my friend and certainly not any lack of interesting 
material which has caused me of late years to lay very few of my reedrds before 
the public. My participation in some of his adventures was always a privilege 
which entailed discretion and reticence upon me. 

It was, then, with considerable surprise that I received a telegram from Holmes 
last Tuesday—he has never been known to write where a telegram would serve—in 
the following terms: 

Why not tell them of the Cornish horror—strangest case I have handled. 


I have no idea what backward sweep of memory had brought the matter fresh to 
his mind, or what freak had caused him to desire that 1 should recount it; but I 
hasten, before another cancelling telegram may arrive, to hunt out the notes which 
give me the exact details of the case and to lay the narrative before my readers. 

It was, then, in the spring of the year 1897 that Holmes's iron constitution 
showed some symptoms of giving way in the face of constant hard work of a most 
exacting kind, aggravated, perhaps, by occasional indiscretions of his own. In March 
of that year Dr. Moore Agar, of Harley Street, whose dramatic introduction to 
Holmes I may some day recount, gave positive injunctions that the famous private 
agent lay aside all his cases and surrender himself to complete rest if he wished 
to avert an absolute breakdown. The state of his health was not a matter in which 
he himself took the faintest interest, for his mental detachment was absolute, but 
he was induced at last, on the threat of being permanently disqualified from work, 
to give himself a complete change of scene and air. Thus it was that in the early 
spring of that year we found ourselves together in a small cottage near Poldhu 
Bay, at the further extremity of the Cornish peninsula. 

It was a singular spot, and one peculiarly well suited to the grim humour of my 
patient. From the windows of our little whitewashed house, which stood high upon 
a grassy headland, we looked down upon the whole sinister semicircle of Mounts 
Bay, that old death trap of sailing vessels, with its fringe of black cliffs and surge- 
swept reefs on which innumerable seamen have met their end. With a northerly 
breeze it lies placid and sheltered, inviting the storm-tossed craft to tack into it 


for rest and protection. , , ,, ^ 

Then come the sudden swirl round of the wind, the blustering gale horn the 
south-west, the dragging anchor, the lee shore, and the last battle in the creaming 
breakers. The wise mariner stands far.out from that evil place. 

On the land side our surroundings were as sombre as on the sea. U was a country 
of rolling moors, lonely and dun-coloured, with an 
the site of some old-world village. In every dire^on upon these m<^« 
traces of some vanished race which had passed utterly away, and Irft ^ ite jk 
record strange monuments of stone, incgular mounds which contained bu^ 
ashes of the dead, and curious earthworks which bmted at 
^mour and mystery of the place, with ite smisto ii 2 

appealed to the imagination of my friend, and he spent mu^ of ha tunc m Irag 
walks and solitary meditations upon the moor. Th^ncient 9^** . .. 

also arrested his attention, and he had, 1 rOTOT , 5° *^^ Phoenician 

was akin to the Chaldean, and had been 

fl consienment of books upon philology and was wming 

»» i. tk.t imd d «*> • l««^ 
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at our very doors which was more intense^ more engrossing, and infinitely more 
mysterious than any of those which had driven us from London. Our simple life 
and peaceful, healthy routine were violently interrupted, and we were precipitated 
into the midst of a series of events which caused the utmost excitement not only 
in Cornwall but throughout the whole west of England. Many of my readers may 
retain some recollection of what was called at the time *The Cornish Horror,” 
though a most imperfect account of the matter reached the London press. Now, 
after thirteen years, I will give the true details of this inconceivable affair to the 
public. 

I have said that scattered towers marked the villages which dotted this part of 
Cornwall. The nearest of these was the hamlet of Tredannick Wollas, Iwhere the 
cottages of a couple of hundred inhabitants clustered round an ancient, znoss'grown 
church. The vicar of the parish, Mr. Roundhay, was something of an archaeologist, 
and as such Holmes had made his acquaintance. He was a middle-aged myn, portly 
and affable, with a considerable fund of local lore. At his invitation we had taken 
tea at the vicarage and had come to know, also, Mr. Mortimer Tregennis, an 
independent gentleman, who increased the clergyman’s scanty resources by taking 
rooms in his large, straggling house. The vicar, being a bachelor, was glad to come 
to such an anangement, though he had little in common with his lodger, who was 
a thin, dark, spectacled man, with a stoop which gave the impression of actual, 
physical deformity. I remember that during our short visit we found the vicar 
garrulous, but his lodger strangely reticent, a sad-faced, introspective man, sitting 
with averted eyes, brooding apparently upon his own affairs. 

These were the two men who entered abruptly into our little sitting-room on 
Tuesday, March the i6th, shortly after our breakfast hour, as we were smoking 
together, preparatory to our daily excursion upon the moors. 

“Mr. Holmes,” said the vicar in an agitated voice, ”the most extraordinary and 
tragic affair has occurred during the night. It is the most unheard-of business. 
We can only regard it as a special Providence that you should chance to be here 
at the time, for in all England you are the one man we need.” 

1 glared at the intrusive vicar with no very friendly eyes; but Holmes took his 
pipe from his lips and sat up in his chair like an old hound who hears the view- 
halloa. He waved his hand to the sofa, and our palpitating visitor with his agitated 
companion sat side by side upon it. Mr. Mortimer Tregennis was more self- 
contained than the clergyman, but the twitching of his thin hands and the bright¬ 
ness of his dark eyes showed that they shared a common emotion. 

''Shall I speak or you?” he asked of the vicar. 

'Well, as you seem to have made the discovery, whatever it may be, and 
the vicar to have had it second-hand, perhaps you had better do the speaking," 
said Holmes. 

I glanced at the hastily clad clergyman, with the formally dressed lodger seated 
beside him, and was amused at the surprise which Holmes’s simple deduction had 
brought to their faces. 

"Perhaps 1 had best say a few words first,” said the vicar, "and then you can 
judge if you will listen to the details from Mr. Tregennis, or whether we should 
not hasten at once to the scene of this mysterious affair. I may explain, then, that 
our friend here spent last evening in the company of his two brothers, Owen and 
George, and of his sister Brenda, at their house of Tredannick Wartha, which is 
near the old stone cross upon the moor. He left them shortly after ten o’clock, 
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playing cards round the dining-room table, in excellent health and spirits. This 
morning, being an early riser, he walked in that direction before breakfast and 
was overtaken by the carriage of Dr. Richards, who explained that he had just 
been sent for on a most urgent call to Tredannick Wartha. Mr. Mortimer Tre- 
gennis naturally went with him. When he arrived at Tredannick Wartha he found 
an extraordinary state of things. His two brothers and his sister were seated round 
the table exactly as he had left them, the cards still spread in front of them and 
the candles burned down to their sockets. The sister lay back stone-dead in her 
chair, while the two brothers sat on each side of her laughing, shouting, and 
singing, the senses stricken clean out of them. All three of them, the dead woman 
and the two demented men, retained upon their faces an expression of the utmost 
horror~a convulsion of terror which was dreadful to look upon. There was no sign 
of the presence of anyone in the house, except Mrs. Porter, the old cook and 
housekeeper, who declared that she had slept deeply and heard no sound during 
the night. Nothing had been stolen or disarranged, and there is absolutely no 
explanation of what the horror can be which has frightened a woman to death and 
two strong men out of their senses. There is the situation, Mr. Holmes, in a nut¬ 
shell, and if you can help us to clear it up you will have done a great work.'" 

I had hoped that in some way I could coax my companion back into the quiet 
which had been the object of our journey; but one glance at his intense face and 
contracted eyebrows told me how vain was now the expectation. He sat for some 
little time in silence, absorbed in the strange drama which had broken in upon 


our peace. 

“I will look into this matter,” he said at last. “On the face of it, it would appear 
to be a case of a very exceptional nature. Have you been there yourself, Mr. 

Roundhay?” . 

“No, Mr. Holmes. Mr. Tregennis brought back the account to the vicarage, and 1 

at once hurried over with him to consult you.” 

“How far is it to the house where this singular tragedy occuned?” 

"About a mile inland.” 

*Then we shall walk over together. But before we start I must ask you a tew 


questions, Mr. Mortimer Tregennis.” 

The other had been silent all this time, but I had observed that his more con- 
trolled excitement was even greater than the obtrusive emotion of the der^an. 
He sat with a pale, drawn face, his anxious gaze 6xed upon Holm(^ and ha tbm 
hands clasped convulsively together. His pale li^ 

dreadful experience which had befallen h>s family, and his dark eyes seemed to 

reflect something of the honor of the scene. , . , ,... . _ nf 

“Ask what you like, Mr. Holmes,” said he eagerly. It is a bad thing to speak , 

but I will answer you the truth.” 

‘Tell me about last night.” . i. j KmfKiM' 

“Well Mr Holmes, I supped there, as the vicar has said, and my dder wotha 

CWproposed a game of whist afterwards. We sat <1°^ 
merry as could be.” 

“Jfo!*P?rtoL™gOTe to bed, so I let myself out. I sh^ the 

The window of the room in which they sat was reason 

drawn down. There was no change in door or window this morning, nor any reason 
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to tbink that any stranger had been to the house. Yet there they sat, driven clean 
mad with terror, and Brenda lying dead of fright, with her head hanging over 
the arm of the chair. Fll never get the sight of that room out of my mind so long 
as I live.” 

*The facts, as you state them, arc certainly most remarkable,” said Holmes. 
take it that you have no theory yourself which can in any way account for them?” 

“It's devdish, Mr, Holmes, devilish!” cried Mortimer Tregennis. “It is not of 
this world. Something has come into that room which has dashed the light of 
reason from their minds. What human contrivance could do that?” 

“I fear,” said Holmes, “that if the matter is beyond humanity it is certainly 
beyond me. Yet we must exhaust all natural explanations before we fall back upon 
such a theory as this. As to yourself, Mr. Tregennis, I take it you were divided in 
some way from your family, since they lived together and you had ro<ms apart?” 

“That is so, Mr. Holmes, though the matter is past and done with. We were a 
family of tin-miners at Redruth, but we sold out our venture to a company, and so 
retired with enough to keep us. I won't deny that there was some feeliing about 
the division of the money and it stood between us for a time, but it w^s all for> 
given and forgotten, and we were the best of friends together.” 

“Looking back at the evening which you spent together, does anything stand 
out in your memory as throwing any possible light upon the tragedy? Think care¬ 
fully, Mr. Tregennis, for any clue which can help me.” 

“There is nothing at all, sir.” 

“Your people were in their usual spirits?” 

“Never better.” 

“Were they nervous people? Did they ever show any apprehension of coming 
danger?" 

“Nothing of the kind.” 

*Tou have nothing to add then, which could assist me " 

Mortimer Tregennis considered earnestly for a moment. 

“There is one thing occurs to me,” said he at last. “As we sat at the table my 
back was to the window, and my brother George, he being my partner at cards, 
was facing it. 1 saw him once look hard over my shoulder, so 1 turned round and 
looked also. The blind was up and the window shut, but I could just make out 
the bushes on the lawn, and it seemed to me for a moment that 1 saw something 
moving among them. I couldn't even say if it was man or animal, but I just thought 
there was something there. When I asked him what he was looking at, he told me 
that he had the same feeling. That is all that I can say.” 

“Did you not investigate?” 

"No; the matter passed as unimportant.” 

“You left them, then, without any premonition of evil?” 

“None at all.” 

“I am not dear how you came to hear the news so early this morning.” 

“I am an early riser and generally take a walk before breakfast. This morning 
I had hardly started when the doctor in his carriage overtook me. He told me that 
old Mrs. Porter had sent a boy down with an urgent message. I sprang in beside 
him and we drove on. When we got there we looked into that dreadful room. The 
candles and the fire must have burned out hours before, and they had been sitting 
there in the dark until dawn had broken. The doctor said Brenda most have been 
dead at least six hours. There were no signs of violence. She just lay across the arm 
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of the chair with t^t Iwk on her face. George and Owen were singti^ snatches 
of songs and gibbenng like two great apes. Oh, it was awful to seel I couldn't stand 
^ and the doctor was as white as a sheet. Indeed, he fell into a chair in a sort of 
faint, and we nearly had him on our hands as well." 

Remarkabl^most remarkablel” said Holmes, rising and taking his hat. “I think, 
perhaps, we had better go down to Tredannick Wartha without further delay. I 
confess that I have seldom known a case which at first sight presented a more 
singular problem." 

Our proceedings of that first morning did little to advance the investigation. It 
was marked, however, at the outset by an incident which left the most sinister 
impression upon my mind. The approach to the spot at which the tragedy occurred 
is down a narrow, winding, country lane. While we made our way along it we 
heard the rattle of a carriage coming towards us and stood aside to let it pass. As 
it drove by us I caught a glimpse through the closed window of a horribly con¬ 
torted, grinning face glaring out at us. Those staring eyes and gnashing teeth 
flashed past us like a dreadful vision. 

“My brothers!" cried Mortimer Tregennis, white to his lips. “They are takings 
them to Helston.” 

We looked with horror after the black carriage, lumbering upon its way. Then 
we turned our steps towards this ill-omened house in which they had met their 
strange fate. 

It was a large and bright dwelling, rather a villa than a cottage, with a con¬ 
siderable garden which was already, in that Cornish air, well filled with spring 
flowers. Towards this garden the window of the sitting-room fronted, and from it, 
according to Mortimer Tregennis, must have come that thing of evil which had by 
sheer honor in a single instant blasted their minds. Holmes walked slowly and 
thoughtfully among the flower-plots and along the path before we entered the 
porch. So absorbed was he in his thoughts, 1 remember, that he stumbled over the 
watering-pot, upset its contents, and deluged both our feet and the garden path. 
Inside the house we were met by the elderly Cornish housekeeper, Mrs. Porter, 
who, with the aid of a young girl, looked after the wants of the family. She readily 
answered all Holmes’s questions. She had heard nothing in the night. Her employ¬ 
ers had all been in excellent spirits lately, and she had never known them more 
cheerful and prosperous. She had fainted with horror upon entering the room in 
the morning and seeing that dreadful company round the table. She had, when 
she recoverrf, thrown open the window to let the morning air in, and had run 
down to the lane, whence she sent a farm-lad for the doctor. The lady was on her 
bed upstairs if we cared to see her. It took four strong men to get the brothers 
into the asylum carriage. She would not herself stay in the house another day and 
was starting that very afternoon to rejoin her family at St. Ives. 

We ascended the stairs and viewed the body. Miss Brenda Tregennis had been 
a very beautiful girl, though now verging upon middle age. Her dark, clear-cut 
face was handsome, even in death, but there still lingered upon it something of 
that convulsion of horror which had been her last human emotion. From her 
bedroom we descended to the sitting-room, where this strange tragedy had actually 
occurred. The charred ashes of the overnight fire lay in the grate, On the table 
were the four guttered and bumed-out candles, with the cards scattered over its 
surface. The chairs had been moved back agaifist the walls, but all else was as it 
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had been the night before. Holmes paced with light, swift steps about the room; 
he sat in the various chairs, drawing them up and reconstructing their positions. 
He tested how much of the garden was visible; he examined the floor, the ceiling, 
and the fireplace; but never once did 1 see that sudden brightening of his eyes and 
tightening of his lips which would have told me that he saw some gleam of light 
in this utter darkness. 

“Why a fire?” he asked once. “Had they always a fire in this small room on a 
spring evening?” 

Mortimer Tregennis explained that the night was cold and damp. For that 
reason, after his arrival, the fire was lit. “What are you going to do now, Mr. 
Holmes?” he asked. j 

My friend smiled and laid his hand upon my arm. “I think, Watson, mat 1 shall 
resume that course of tobacco-poisoning which you have so often and so justly 
condemned,” said he. “With your permission, gentlemen, we will now . return to 
our cottage, for I am not aware that any new factor is likely to come to our notice 
here. 1 will turn the facts over in my mind, Mr. Tregennis, and should anything 
occur to me I will certainly communicate with you and the vicar. In the mean¬ 
time I wish you both good-moming.” 

It was not until long after we were back in Poldhu Cottage that Holmes broke 
his complete and absorbed silence. He sat coiled in his armchair, his haggard and 
ascetic face hardly visible amid the blue swirl of his tobacco smoke, his black brows 
drawn down, his forehead contracted, his eyes vacant and far away. Finally he 
laid down his pipe and sprang to his feet. 

“It won’t do, WatsonI” said he with a laugh. “Let us walk along the cliffs to¬ 
gether and search for flint arrows. We are more likely to find them than clues to 
this problem. To let the brain work without sufficient material is like racing an 
engine. It racks itself to pieces. The sea air, sunshine, and patience. Watson—all 
else will come. 

“Now, let us calmly define our position, Watson,” be continued as we skirted 
the cliffs together. “Lot us get a firm grip of the very little which we do know, so 
that when fresh facts arise we may be ready to fit them into their places. I take 
it, in the first place, that neither of us is prepared to admit diabolical intrusions 
into the affairs of men. Let us begin by ruling that entirely out of our minds. Very 
good. There remain three pasons who have been grievously stricken by some 
conscious or unconscious human agency. That is firm ground. Now, when did this 
occur? Evidently, assuming his narrative to be true, it was immediately after Mr. 
Mortimer Tregennis had left the room. That is a very important point. The pre¬ 
sumption is that it was within a few minutes afterwards. The cards still lay upon 
the table. It was already past their usual hour for bed. Yet they had not changed 
their position or push^ back their chain. I repeat, then, that the occurrence 
was immediately after his departure, and not later than eleven o'clock last night. 

“Our next obvious step is to check, $0 far as we can, the movements of Mortimer 
Tregennis after he left the room. In this there is no difficulty, and they seem to be 
above suspicion. Knowing my methods as you do, you were, of coune, conscious of 
the somewhat clumsy water-pot expedient by which I obtained a clearer impress 
of bis foot than might otherwise have been possible. The wet, sandy path took it 
admirably. Last night was also wet, you will remember, and it was not difficult- 
having obtained a sample print-to pick out his track among others and to follow 
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his mcrvements. He appean to have walked away swiftly in the diiection of the 
vicarage. 

“It then, Mortimer Tregennis disappeared from the scene, and yet some outside 
person afiEected the cardplayers, how can we reconstruct that person, and how was 
such an impression of horror conveyed? Mrs. Porter may be eliminated. She is 
evidently harmless. Is there any evidence that someone crept up to the garden 
window and in some manner produced so terrific an effect that he drove those who 
saw it out of their senses? The only suggestion in this direction comes from Mor* 
timer Tregennis himself, who says that his brother spoke about some movement 
in the garden. That is certainly remarkable, as the night was rainy, cloudy, and 
dark. Anyone who had the design to alarm these people would be compelled to 
place his very face against the glass before he could be seen. There is a three-foot 
flower-border outside this window, but no indication of a footmark. It is difficult 
to imagine, then, how an outsider could have made so terrible an impression upon 
the company, nor have we found any possible motive for so strange and elaborate 
an attempt. You perceive our difficulties, Watson?” 

“They are only too clear,” I answered with conviction. 

“And yet, with a little more material, we may prove that they are not insui- 
mountable,” said Holmes. “I fancy that among your extensive archives, Watson, you 
may find some which were nearly as obscure. Meanwhile, we shall put the case 
aside until more accurate data are available, and devote the rest of our morning 


to the pursuit of neolithic man.” 

I may have commented upon my friend’s power of mental detachment, but 
never have I wondered at it more than upon that spring morning in Cornwall 
when for two hours he discoursed upon celts, arrowheads, and shards, as lightly 
as if no sinister mystery were waiting for his solution. It was not until we had 
returned in the afternoon to our cottage that we found a visitor awaiting us, who 
soon brought our minds back to the matter in hand. Neither of us needed to be 
told who that visitor was. The huge body, the craggy and deeply searn^ face 
with the fierce eyes and hawk-like nose, the grizzled hair which nearly brushed 
our cottage ceiling, the beard-golden at the fringes and white near the lips, save 
for the nicotine stain from his perpetual cigar-all these were as well known in 
London as in Africa, and could only be associated with the tremendous personality 
of Dr. Leon Stemdale, the great lion-hunter and exploiCT. 

We had heard of his presence in the district and had once or twice caught 

sight of his tall figure upon the moorland paths. ®^^;^5\noJn 

however, nor would we have dreamed of doing so to him, as it 
that it was his love of seclusion which caused hm to spend ^ 
intervals between his journeys in a small bungalcw burred “ 

My only claim to being taken into yo r Trecennis very well— indeed, upon 
dences here I have come to fateL 

my Cornish mother’s side I could call t Plymouth 

naturally been a great shock to me. I may tell you that l had gor 
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upon my way to Africa, but the news reached me this morning, and I came straight 
back again to help, in the inquiry/’ 

Holmes raised his eyebrows. 

“Did you lose your boat through it?” 

“I will take the next.” 

“Dear me! that is friendship indeed.” 

“I tell you they were relatives.” 

“Quite so-cousins of your mother. Was your baggage aboard the ship?” 

“Some of it, but the main part at the hotel.” 

“I see. But surely this event could not have found its way into the Plymouth 
morning papers.” j 

“No, sir; I had a telegram.” 

“Might I ask from whom?” 

A shadow passed over the gaunt face of the explorer. 

*Tou are very inquisitive, Mr. Holmes.” 

“It is my business.” 

With an effort Dr. Stemdale recovered his ruffled composure. 

“I have no objection to telling you,” he said. “It was Mr. Roundhay, the vicar, 
who sent me the telegram which recalled me,” 

“Thank you,” said Holmes. “I may say in answer to your original question that 
I have not cleared my mind entirely on the subject of this case, but that I have 
every hope of reaching some conclusion. It would be premature to say more." 

“Perhaps you would not mind telling me if your suspicions point in any par¬ 
ticular direction?” 

“No, 1 can hardly answer that.” 

Then I have wasted my time and need not prolong my visit.” The famous 
doctor strode out of our cottage in considerable ill-humour, and within five min¬ 
utes Holmes had followed him. I saw him no more until the evening, when he 
returned with a slow step and haggard face which assured me that he had made no 
great progress with his investigation. He glanced at a telegram which awaited him 
and threw it into the grate. 

From the Plymouth hotel, Watson,” he said. “I learned the name of it from the 
vicar, and 1 wired to make certain that Dr. Leon Stemdale’s account was true. 
It appears that he did indeed spend last night there, and that he has actually 
allowed some of his baggage to go on to Africa, while he returned to be present 
at this investigation. What do you make of that, Watson?' 

“He is deeply interested,” 

‘Deeply interested—yes. There is a thread here which we have not yet grasped 
and which might lead us through the tangle. Cheer up, Watson, for I am very 
sure that our material has not yet all come to hand. When it does we may soon 
leave our difficulties behind us.” 

Little did I think how soon the words of Holmes would be realized, or how 
^nge and sinister would be that new development which opened up an entirely 
nesh line of investigation. I was shaving at my window in the morning when I 
hwd the rattle of hoofs and, looking up, saw a dog-cart coming at a gallop down 
the road. It pulled up at our door, and our friend, the vicar, sprang from it and 
rushed up our garden path. Holmes was already dressed, and we hastened down 
to meet him. 



SIS LAST BOW 



Our visitor was so excited that he could hardly articulate, but at last in gasps 
and bursts his tragic story came out of him. 

arc devil-ridden, Mr. Holmesl My poor parish is devil-riddenl” he cried. 
**Satan himself is loose in itl We are given over into his handsl” He danced about 
in his agitation, a ludicrous object if it were not for his ashy face and startled eyes. 
Finally he shot out his terrible news. 

“Mr. Mortimer Tregennis died during the night, and with exactly the same 
symptoms as the rest of his family.** 

Holmes sprang to his feet, all energy in an instant. 

“Can you fit us both into your dog-cart?** 

“Yes, I can.** 


“Then, Watson, we will postpone our breakfast. Mr. Roundhay, we are entirely 
at your disposal. Hurry—hurry, before things get disarranged.** 

The lodger occupied two rooms at the vicarage, which were in an angle by them¬ 
selves, the one above the other. Below was a large sitting-room; above, his bed¬ 
room. They looked out upon a croquet lawn which came up to the windows. We 
had anived before the doctor or the police, so that everything was absolutely un-^ 
disturbed. Let me describe exactly the scene as we saw it upon that misty March 
morning. It has left an impression which can never be effaced from my mind. 

The atmosphere of the room was of a horrible and depressing stuffiness. The 
servant who had first entered had thrown up the window, or it would have been 
even more intolerable. This might partly be due to the fact that a lamp stood 
flaring and smoking on the centre table. Beside it sat the dead man, leaning back 
in his chair, his thin beard projecting, his spectacles pushed up on to his forehead, 
and his lean dark face turned towards the window and twisted into the same 
distortion of terror which had marked the features of his dead sister. His limbs 
were convulsed and his fingers contorted as though he had died in a very paroxysm 
of fear. He was fully clothed, though there were signs that his dressing had been 
done in a hurry. We had already learned that his bed had been slept in, and that 


the tragic end had come to him in the early morning. 

One realized the red-hot energy which underlay Holmes's phlegmatic exterior 
when one saw the sudden change which came over him from the moment that he 
entered the fatal apartment. In an instant he was tense and alert, his eyes shining, 
his face set, his limbs quivering with eager activity. He was out on the lawn, in 
through the window, round the room, and up into the bedroom, for all the world 
like a dashing foxhound drawing a cover. In the bedroom he made a rapid cast 
around and ended by throwing open the window, which appeared to give him some 
fresh cause for excitement, for he leaned out of it with loud ejaculations of intaest 
and delight. Then he rushed down the stair, out through the open window, threw 
himself upon his face on the lawn, sprang up and into the room once more, all 
with the energy of the hunter who is at the very heels of his quarry. The top, 
which was an ordinary standard, he examined with minute care, “^mg c^m 
measurements upon its bowl. He carefuUy scrutim^ w,th h« lens Jlc sh^ 
which covered the top of the chimney and craped off some 
to its upper surface, putting some of them into an enwl^e, which he placed in 
his pockertiook. Finally, just as the doctor and the official police put m an ap¬ 
pearance, he beckoned to the vicar and we all thra went out uj^^e lawm 

“I am glad to say that my investigation has not been entirely bat^ he ^ 
marked. “I cannot remain to discuss the matter with the police, but I should be 
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exceedingly obliged, Mr. Roundhay, if you would give the inspector my compli¬ 
ments and direct his attention to the l^droom window and to the sitting-room 
lamp. Each is suggestive, and together they are almost conclusive. If the police 
would desire further information I shall be happy to see any of them at the cot¬ 
tage. And now, Watson, I think that, perhaps, we shall be better employed else¬ 
where." 

It may be that the police resented the intrusion of an amateur, or that they 
imagined themselves to be upon some hopeful line of investigation; but it is cer¬ 
tain that we heard nothing from them for the next two days. During this time 
Holmes spent some of his time smoking and dreaming in the cottage; but a greater 
portion in country walks which he undertook alone, returning after liany hours 
without remark as to where he had been. One experiment served to shipw me the 
line of his investigation. He had bought a lamp which was the duplicate pf the one 
which had burned in the room of Mortimer Tregennis on the morning of the 
tragedy. This he filled with the same oil as that used at the vicarage, and he care¬ 
fully timed the period which it would take to be exhausted. Another experiment 
which he made was of a more unpleasant nature, and one which I am hot likely 
ever to forget. 

"You will remember, Watson," he remarked one afternoon, "that there is a 
single common point of resemblance in the varying reports which have reached 
us. This concerns the effect of the atmosphere of the room in each case upon those 
who had first entered it. You will recoUect that Mortimer Tregennis, in describing 
the episode of his last visit to his brother's house, remarked that the doctor on 
entering the room fell into a chair? You had forgotten? Well, I can answer for it 
that it was so. Now, you will remember also that Mrs. Porter, the housekeeper, 
told us that she herself fainted upon entering the room and had afterwards opened 
the window. In the second case—that of Mortimer Tregennis himself-you cannot 
have forgotten the horrible stuSness of the room when we arrived, though the 
servant had thrown open the window. That servant, 1 found upon inquiry, was so 
ill that she had gone to her bed. You wOl admit, Watson, that these facts are 
very suggestive. In each case there is evidence of a poisonous atmosphere. In each 
case, also, there is combustion going on in the room-in the one case a fire, in the 
other a lamp. The fire was needed, but the lamp was lit-as a comparison of the 
oil consumed will show—long after it was broad daylight. Why? Surely because 
there is some connection between three things-the burning, the stuffy atmosphere, 
and, finally, the madness or death of those unfortunate people. That is clear, is 
it not?” 

"It would appear so ” 

"At least we may accept it as a working hypothesis. We will suppose, then, that 
something was burned in each case which produced an atmosphere causing strange 
toxic effects. Very good. In the first instance-that of the Tregennis family—this 
substance was placed in the fire. Now the window was shut, but the fire would 
naturally carry fumes to some extent up the chimney. Hence one would expect 
the effects of the poison to be less than in the second case, where there was less 
escape for the vapour. The result seems to indicate that it was so, since in the 
first case only the woman, who had presumably the more sensitive organism, was 
killed, the others exhibiting that temporary or permanent lunacy which is evidently 
the first effect of the drug. In the second case the result was complete. The facts, 
therefore, seem to bear out the theory of a poison which worked by combustion. 



fits LAST BOW 



*^ith ftis txain of reasoning in my head I naturally looked about in Mortimer 
Tiegennis's room to find some remains of this substance. The obvious place to 
look was the talc shield or smoke-guard of the lamp. There, sure enougl^ I per¬ 
ceived a number of flaky ashes, and round the edges a fringe of brownish powder, 
which had not yet been consumed. Half of this 1 took, as you saw, and 1 placed 
it in an envelope.” 

-Why half, Holmes?” 

-It is not for me, my dear Watson, to stand in the way of the official police 
force. I leave them all the evidence which 1 found. The poison still remained upon 
the talc had they the wit to find it. Now, Watson, we will light our lamp; we will,, 
however, take the precaution to open our window to avoid the premature decease 
of two deserving memben of society, and you will seat yourself near that open 
window in an armchair unless, like a sensible man, you determine to have nothing 
to do with the affair. Oh, you will see it out, will you? I thought I knew my Watson. 
This chair I will place opposite yours, so that we may be the same distance from 
the poison and face to face. The door we will leave ajar. Each is now in a position 
to watch the other and to bring the experiment to an end should the symptoms ^ 
seem alarming. Is that all clear? Wdl, then, I take our powder-or what remains 
of it—from the envelope, and I lay it above the burning lamp. Sol Now, Watson, 


let us sit down and await devdopments.” 

They were not long in coming. I had hardly settled in my chair before I was 
conscious of a thick, musky odour, subtle and nauseous. At the very first whiff of 
it my brain and my imagination were beyond all control. A thick, black cloud 
swirled before my eyes, and my mind told me that in this cloud, unseen as yet, 
but about to spring out upon my appalled senses, lurked all that was vaguely hor¬ 
rible, all that was monstrous and inconceivably wicked in the universe. Va^e 
shapes swirled and swam amid the dark cloud-bank, each a menace and a warning 
of something coming, the advent of some unspeakable dweller upon the threshold, 
whose very shadow would blast my soul. A freezing horror took possession of me. 

I felt that my hair was rising, that my eyes were protruding, that my mouth was 
opened, and my tongue like leather. The turmoil within my brain was such that 
something must surely snap. I tried to scream and was vaguely aware of some 
hoarse croak which was my own voice, but distant and detached from myself. At 
the same moment, in some effort of escape, 1 broke through that cloud of despair 
and had a glimpse of Holmes's face, white, rigid, and drawn with horror-thc very 
look which I had seen upon the features of the dead. It was that vision which gave 
me an instant of sanity and of strength. I dashed from my chair, threw my arms 
round Holmes, and together we lurched through the door, and an instant after¬ 
wards had thrown ourselves down upon the grass plot and were l 3 dng side by side, 
conscious only of the glorious sunshine which was bunting its way throu^ me 
hellish cloud of terror which had girt us in. Slowly it rose from our souls like fte 
mists from a landscape untfl peace and reason had returned, and we were sitting 
upon the grass, wiping our clammy foreheads, and looking srith a^rehension at 
each other to mark the last traces of that terrific experience which we had undwgone. 

“Upon my word, Watsonl" said Holmes at last with an unsteady voi«, I owe 
you both my thanb and an apology. It was an unjustifiable experiment even for 

one’s sdf, and doubly so for a friend. I am r^ly 

“You know," I answered with some emotion, for I lud never ^ so much of 
Holmes’s heart before, “that it is my greatest joy and pnvilege to help you. 
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He zehpsed at once into the half-humorous^ halfK^ynical vein which was his 
habitual attitude to those about him. "It would be superfluous to drive us mad, my 
dear Watson/’ said he, "A candid observer would certainly declare that we were 
so already before we embarked upon so wild an experiment. I confess that 1 never 
imagined that the effect could ht so sudden and so severe.” He dashed into the 
cottage, and, reappearing with the burning lamp held at full arm's length, he threw 
it among a bank of brambles. "We must give the room a little time to clear. I 
take it, Watson, that you have no longer a shadow of a doubt as to how these 
tragedies were produced?” 

"None whatever.” 

"But the cause remains as obscure as before. Come into the arbour |here and let 
us discuss it together. That villainous stuff seems still to linger round my throat. 
I think we must admit that all the evidence points to this man, Mortimer Tregen- 
nis, having been the criminal in the first tragedy, though he was the victim in the 
second one. We must remember, in the first place, that there is some story of a 
family quanel, followed by a reconciliation. How bitter that quarrel «may have 
been, or how hollow the reconciliation we cannot tell. When I think of‘Mortimer 
Tregennis, with the foxy face and the small shrewd, beady eyes behind the spec¬ 
tacles, he is not a man whom I should judge to be of a particularly forgiving dis¬ 
position. Well, in the next place, you will remember that this idea of someone 
moving in the garden, which took our attention for a moment from the real cause 
of the tragedy, emanated from him. He had a motive in misleading us. Finally, 
if he did not throw this substance into the fire at the moment of leaving the room, 
who did do so? The affair happened immediately after his departure. Had anyone 
else come in, the family would certainly have risen from the table. Besides, in 
peaceful Cornwall, visitors do not arrive after ten o’clock at night. We may take 
it, then, that all the evidence points to Mortimer Tregennis as the culprit.” 

"Then his own death was suicidel” 

"Well, Watson, it is on the face of it a not impossible supposition. The man 
who had the guilt upon his soul of having brought such a fate upon his own family 
might well be driven by remorse to inflict it upon himself. Tliere are, however, 
some cogent reasons against it. Fortunately, there is one man in England who 
knows all about it, and I have made arrangements by which we shall hear the 
facts this afternoon from his own lips. Ahl he is a little before his time. Perhaps 
you would kindly step this way. Or. Leon Stemdale. We have been conducting a 
chemical experiment indoors which has left our little room hardly fit for the re¬ 
ception of so distinguished a visitor.” 

I had heard the click of the garden gate, and now the majestic figure of the 
great African explorer appeared upon the path. He turned in some surprise to¬ 
wards the rustic arbour in which we sat. 

"You sent for me, Mr. Holmes. I had your note about an hour ago, and I have 
come, though I really do not know why I should obey your summons.” 

"Perhaps we can clear the point up before we separate,” said Holmes. "Mean¬ 
while, I am much obliged to you for your courteous acquiescence. You will excuse 
this informal reception in the open air, but my friend Watson and I have nearly 
furnished an additional chapter to what the papers call the Cornish Horror, and 
we prefer a clear atmosphere for the present. Perhaps, since the matters which we 
have to discuss will affect you personally in a very intimate fiishion, it is as well 
that we should talk where there can be no eavesdropping.” 




The exploier took his cigar from his lips and gazed sternly at my eomi^nkm. 

"I am at a loss to know^ sir,” he said, ‘Swhat you can have to speak about which 
affects me personally in a very intimate fashion.” 

”Thc killing^f Mortimer Tregennis,” said Holmes, 

For a moment I wished that I were armed. Stemdale’s fierce face turned to a 
dusky red, his eyes glared, and the knotted, passionate veins started out in his 
forehead, while he sprang forward with clenched hands towards my companion. 
Then he stopped, and with a violent effort he resumed a cold, rigid calmness, 
which was, perhaps, more suggestive of danger than his hot-headed outburst. 

have lived so long among savages and beyond the law,” said he, “that 1 have 
got into the way of being a law to myself. You would do well, Mr. Holmes, not to 
forget it, for I have no desire to do you an injury.” 

“Nor have I any desire to do you an injury, Dr. Stemdalc. Surely the clearest 
proof of it is that, knowing what I know, I have sent for you and not for the police.” 

Stemdale sat down with a gasp, overawed for, perhaps, the first time in his 
adventurous life. There was a calm assurance of power in Holmes’s manner which 
could not be withstood. Our visitor stammered for a moment, his great hands open-" 
ing and shutting in his agitation. 

“What do you mean?” he asked at last. “If this is bluff upon your part, Mr. 
Holmes, you have chosen a bad man for your experiment. Let us have no more 
beating about the bush. What do you mean?” 

“1 will tell you,” said Holmes, “and the reason why I tell you is that I hope 
frankness may beget frankness. What my next step may be will depend entirely 
upon the nature of your own defence." 

“My defence?” 

“Yes, sir,” 

“My defence against what?” 

“Against the charge of killing Mortimer Tregennis.” 

Stemdale mopped his forehead with his handkerchief. “Upon my word, you arc 
getting on,” said he. “Do all your successes depend upon this prodigious power of 
bluff?” 

“The bluff,” said Holmes sternly, “is upon your side. Dr. Leon Stemdale, and 
not upon mine. As a proof I will tell you some of the facts upon which my con¬ 
clusions arc based. Of your return from Plymouth, allovidng much of your property 
to go on to Africa, I will say nothing save that it first informed me that you were 
one of the factors which had to be taken into account in reconstructing this 
drama—” 


“I came back—” 

“I have heard your reasons and regard them as unconvincing and inadequate. 
We will pass that. You came down here to ask me whom I suspected. I refused 
to answer you. You then went to the vicarage, waited outside it for some time, 
and finally returned to your cottage,” 

“How do you know that?” 

“1 followed you “ 


That is what you may expect to see when I follow you. You spent a restl^ 
night at your cottage, and you formed certain plans, which in the early morning 
you proceeded to put into execution. Leaving your door just as day was breaking, 
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yon filed your pocket with some reddish grevd iiixat was lying heaped beside your 
gate/' 

Stemdale gave a violent start and looked at Holmes in amazement 

*Tou then walked swiftly for the mile which separated you from the vicarage. 
You were wearing, I may remark, the same pair of ribbed tennis shoes which axe 
at the present moment upon your feet. At the vicarage you passed through the 
orchard and the side hedge, coming out under the window of the lodger Tregennis. 
It was now daylight, but the household was not yet stirring. You drew some of 
the gravel from your pocket, and you threw it up at the window above you." 

Stemdale sprang to his feet. , 

"I believe that you are the devil himsdf!" he cried. j 

Holmes smiled at the compliment. "'It took two, or possibly thxte, handfuls 
before the lodger came to the window. You beckoned him to coma down. He 
dressed hurriedly and descended to his sitting-room. You entered by the window. 
There was an interviews short one-during which you walked and down the 
room. Then you passed out and closed the window, standing on the lau^n outside 
smoking a cigar and watching what occurred. Finally, after the death of Tregen¬ 
nis, you withdrew as you had come. Now, Dr. Stemdale, how do you justify such 
conduct, and what were the motives for your actions? If you prevaricate or trifle 
with me, 1 give you my assurance that the matter will pass out of my hands 
forever." 

Our visitor's face had turned ashen gray as he listened to the words of his ac¬ 
cuser. Now he sat for some time in thou^t with his face sunk in his hands. Then 
with a sudden impulsive gesture he plucked a photograph from his breast-pocket 
and threw it on the rustic table before us. 

"That is why I have done it," said he. 

It showed tlxe bust and face of a very beautiful woman. Holmes stooped over 
it. 

"Brenda Tregennis," said he. 

"Yes, Brenda Tregennis," repeated our visitor. "For yean I have loved her. For 
years she has loved me. There is the secret of that Cornish seclusion which people 
have marveUed at. It has brought me close to the one thing on earth that was dear 
to me. I could not marry her, for I have a wife who has left me for years and yet 
whom, by the deplorable laws of England, I could not divorce. For years Brenda 
waited. For years I waited. And this is what we have waited for." A terrible sob 
shook his great frame, and he clutched his throat under his brindled beard. Then 
with an effort he mastered himself and spoke on: 

"The vicar knew. He was in our confidence. He would tell you that she was an 
angel upon earth. That was why he telegraphed to me and I returned. What was 
my baggage or Africa to me when I learned that such a fate had come upon my 
darling? There you have the missing clue to my action, Mr. Holmes." 

"Proceed," said my friend. 

Dr. Stemdale drew from his pocket a paper packet and laid it upon the table. 
On the outside was written "iWtx pedis dialKti* with a red poison label beneath 
it. He pushed it towards me. "I understand that you are a doctor, sir. Have you 
ever heard of this preparation?" 

"Devil's-foot root! No, I have never beard of it." 

"It is no reflection upon your professional knowledge," said he, "for I believe 
that, save for cme sample in a lal^tory at Boda, there is no other specimen in 
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Emope^ It has not yet found its way dtfier into the phannacopoeia or into the 
literature or toiacology. The root is shaped like a foot, half human, hdf goatl^ke; 
hence the fanciful name given by a botanical missionary* It is used as an ozdeal 
poison by the ^cdicine-men in certain districts of West Africa and is k^ as a 
secret among them. This particular sp>ecimen 1 obtained under very extraordinary 
circumstances in the Ubangi country." He opened the paper as he spoke and 
disclosed a heap of reddish-brown, snufiE-likc powder. 

“Well, sir?" asked Holmes sternly. 

I am about to tell you, Mr. Holmes, all that actually occurred, for you already 
know so much that it is clearly to my interest that you should know all. I have 
already explained the relationship in which I stood to the Tregennis femily. For 
the sake of the sister I was friendly with the brothers. There was a family quarrel 
about money which estranged this man Mortimer, but it was supposed to be made 
up, and I afterwards met him as I did the others. He was a sly, subtle, scheming 
man, and several things arose which gave me a suspicion of him, but 1 had no 
cause for any positive quarrel. 

“One day, only a couple of weeks ago, he came down to my cottage and 1 showed^ 
him some of my African curiosities. Among other things I exhibited this powder," 
and I told him of its strange properties, how it stimulates those brain centres 
which control the emotion of fear, and how either madness or death is the fate 
of the unhappy native who is subjected to the ordeal by the priest of his tribe. 

I told him also how powerless European science would be to detect it. How he took 
it I cannot say, for I never left the room, but there is no doubt that it was then, 
while 1 was opening cabinets and stooping to boxes, that he managed to abstract 
some of the deviVs-foot root. I well remember how he plied me with questions as 
to the amount and the time that was needed for its effect, but I little dimmed that 
he could have a personal reason for asking. 

“1 thought no more of the matter until the vicar’s telegram reached me at 
Plymouth. This villain had thought that I would be at sea before the news could 
reach me, and that I should be lost for years in Africa. But 1 returned at once. Of 
course, I could not listen to the details without feeling assured that my poison had 
been used. 1 came round to see you on the chance that some other explanation had 
suggested itself to you. But there could be none. I was convinced that Mortimer 
Tregennis was the murderer; that for the sake of money, and with the idea, per¬ 
haps, that if the other members of his family were all insane he would be the sole 
guardian of their joint property, he had used the devilVfoot powder upon them, 
driven two of them out of their senses, and killed his sister Brenda, the one hu¬ 
man being whom I have ever loved or who has ever loved me. There was his crime; 
what was to be his punishment? 

“Should I appeal to the law? Where were my proofs? I knew that the facts were 
true, but could I help to make a jury of countrymen believe so fantastic a story? 
I might or I might not. But I could not afford to fail. My soul cried out for reverse. 
I have said to you once before, Mr. Holmes, that I have spent much of my life 
outside the law, and that I have come at last to be a law to mj^. & it nw. 
1 determined tiiat the fate which he had given to oAen should be s^i^ ^ 
sdf. Eitiier that or I would do justice upon him with m nand. In 
there can be no man who sets less value upon his own life than I do at the present 

I have tdd you all. You have yoursdf suMdied the rest. I did, as you say. 
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after a restless night, set oS early from my cottage. I foiesaw the difficulty of 
arousing him, so I gathered some gravel from the pile which you have mentioned, 
and I used it to throw up to his window. He came down and admitted me through 
the window of the sitting-room. I hid his ofEcnce before him. I told him that 1 had 
come both as judge and executioner. The wretch sank into a chair, paralyzed at 
the sight of my revolver. I lit the lamp, put the powder above it, and stood outside 
the window, ready to carry out my threat to shoot him should he try to leave the 
room. In five minutes he died. My GodI how he diedi But my heart was flint, for 
he endured nothing which my innocent darling had not felt before him. There is 
my story, Mr. Holmes. Perhaps, if you loved a woman, you would l^ve done as 
much yourself. At any rate, I am in your hands. You can take what st^s you like. 
As I have already said, there is no man living who can fear death less\ than I do." 
Holmes sat for some little time in silence. ^ 

"What were your plans?" he asked at last. 

"I had intended to bury myself in central Africa. My work there is but half 

finished." \ 

"Go and do the other half," said Holmes. “I, at least, am not prepared to 

prevent you." 

Dr. Stemdale raised his giant figure, bowed gravely, and walked from the arbour. 
Holmes lit his pipe and handed me his pouch. 

"Some fumes which are not poisonous would be a welcome change," said he. I 
think you must agree, Watson, that it is not a case in which we are called upon to 
interfere. Our investigation has been independent, and our action shall be so also. 
You would not denounce the man?" 

"Certainly not," I answered. 

"I have never loved, Watson, but if I did and if the woman 1 loved had met 
such an end, I might act even as our lawless lion-hunter has done. Who knows? 
Well, Watson, I will not offend your intelligence by explaining what is obvious. 
The gravd upon the window-sill was, of course, the starting-point of my research. 
It was unlike anything in the vicarage garden. Only when my attention had b^n 
drawn to Dr, Sterndale and his cottage did I find its counterpart. The lamp shining 
in broad daylight and the remains of powder upon the shield were successive links 
in a fairly obvious chain. And now, my dear Watson, I think we may dismiss the 
matter from our mind and go back with a clear conscience to the study of those 
Chaldean roots which are surely to be traced in the Cornish branch of the great 
Celtic speech." 


HIS LAST BOW 
An EpSogue of Sherlock Holmes 

It was nine o^clock at night upon the second of August—the most terrible August 
in the history of the world. One mi|^t have thought already that God's curse 
hong heavy over a degenerate worid, for there was an awesome hush and a feeling 
of vague expectancy in the sultry and stagnant air. The sun had long set, but one 
blood-red gash like an open wound lay low in the distant west. Above, the stars 
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were shining brightly, and below, the lights of the shipping glimmered in the Bay. 
The two famous Germans stood beside the stone parapet of the garden walk, wiA 
the long, low, heavily gabled house behind them, and they looked down upon the 
broad sweep pf the beach at the foot of the great chalk cliff on which Von Bork, 
like some wandering eagle, had perched himself four years before. They stood 
with their heads close together, talking in low, confidential tones. From below the 
two Rowing ends of their cigars might have been the smouldering eyes of some 
malignant fiend looking down in the darkness. 

A remarkable man this Von Bork—a man who could hardly be matched among 
all the devoted agents of the Kaiser. It was his talents which had first recommended 
him for the English mission, the most important mission of all, but since he had 
taken it over those talents had become more and more manifest to the half-dozen 
people in the world who were really in touch with the truth. One of these was his 
present companion, Baron Von Herling, the chief secretary of the legation, whose 
huge loo-horse-power Benz car was blocking the country lane as it waited to waft 
its owner back to London. 

"So far as 1 can judge the trend of events, you will probably be back in Berlin 
within the week,” the secretary was saying, "When you get there, my dear Von 
Bork, I think you will be surprised at the welcome you will receive. I happen to 
know what is thought in the highest quarten of your work in this counbir.'' He 
was a huge man, the secretary, deep, broad, and tall, with a slow, heavy fashion of 
speech which had been his main asset in his political career. 

Von Bork laughed. 

"They are not very hard to deceive,” he remarked. "A more docile, simple folk 
could not be imagined.” 

"I don*t know about that,” said the other thoughtfully. "They have strange 
limits and one must learn to observe them. It is that surface simplicity of theirs 
which makes a trap for the stranger. One’s first impression is that ftey are entirely 
soft. Then one comes suddenly upon something very hard, and you know that you 
have reached the limit and must adapt yourself to the fact. They have, for ex¬ 
ample, their insular conventions which simply must be observed.” 

"Meaning, ’good form’ and that sort of thing?” Von Bork sighed as one who 
had suffered much. 

"Meaning British prejudice in all its queer manifestations. As an example I may 
quote one of my own worst blunders—I can afford to talk of my blunders, for you 
know my work wdl enough to be aware of my successes. It was on my first arrival. 
I was invited to a week-end gathering at the country house of a cabinet minister. 
The conversation was amazingly indiscreet." 

Von Bork nodded. "I’ve been there,” said he dryly. 

"Exacriy. Well, I naturally sent a timmi of the information to Berlin. Un¬ 
fortunately our good chancellor is a little heavy-handed in these matters, and he 
transmitted a remark which showed that he was aware of what had been said. This, 
of course, took the trail straight up to me. You've no idea the harm that it did me. 
There was nothing soft about our British hosts on that occasion, I can assure you. 
I was two years living it down. Now you, with this sporting pose of yours— 

"No, no, don't call it a pose. A pose is an artificial thing. This is quite natural. 

I am a born sportsman. I enjoy it.” . ^ , 

"WeD, that it the more effective. You yacht against them, you hunt with 
them, you play polo, you match them in every game, your four-in-hand takes the 
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pdw at Olympia. I have even heard that yoa go the length of boxing with the 
young officers. What is the result? Nobody takes you lerioudy. You are a *good old 
sport,* *quite a decent fellow lor a German/ a hard<drinking, night-dub, knock¬ 
about-town, devil-may-care young fellow. And all die time this quiet country house 
of yours is the oentce of half the mischief in Endand, and the sporting squire the 
most astute secret-service man in Europe. Genius, my dear Von Bork-geniusI** 
Tou flatter me^ Baron. But certainly I may daim that my four years in this 
country have not been unproductive. Fve never shown you my litde store. Would 
you mind stepping in for a moment?** 

The door of the study opened strai^t on to the terrace. Von Bork pushed it 
back, and, leading the way, he dicked the switch of the dectric light. He dien 
dosed the door behind the bulky form which followed him and car^ly adjusted 
the heavy curtain over the lattir^ window. Only when all these precautions had 
been taken and tested did he turn his sunburned aquiline face to his gu^t. 

"‘Some of my pai^ have gone,** said he. ‘When my wife and the household left 
yesterday for Hushing they took the less important with them. 1 must, pf course, 
daim the protection of the embassy for the others.** 

"Tour name has already been filed as one of the personal suite. There will be no 
difficulties for you or your baggage. Of course, it is just possible that we may not 
have to go. England may leave France to her fate. We are sure that there is no 
binding treaty between Aem.** 

""And Belgium?** 

"Tes, and Belgium, too.** 

Von Bork shook his head. “I don*t sec how that could be. There is a definite 
treaty there. She could never recover from such a humiliation.** 

“She would at least have peace for the moment.** 

“But her honour?** 

“Tut, my dear sir, we live in a utilitarian age. Honour is a mediaeval conception. 
Besides England is not ready. It is an inconceivable thing, but even our special 
war tax of fifty million, which one would think made our purpose as dear as if 
we had advertised it on the front page of the Timas, has not roused these people 
from their slumbers. Here and there one heats a question. It is my business to find 
an answer. Here and Uiere also there is an irritation. It is my business to soothe it. 
But 1 can assure you that so far as the essentials go—the storage of munitions, 
the pr^ration for submarine attad;, the arrangements for making high explosives 
-TOthing is prepared. How, then, can England come in, especially when we have 
stined her up such a devil’s brew of Irish dvil war, window-brealdng Furies, and 
God knows what to keep her thoughts at home.** 

“She must think of her future.** 

“Ah, that is another matter. 1 fancy that in the future we have our own very 
defoite plans about England, and diat your information will be very vital to us. 
It is tCHlay or to-morrow with Mr. John Bull. If he prefers to-day we are perfectly 
ready. If it is to-snonow we shall he more ready stflL I should think they would 
be wtor to figiht with allies dian without them, but that is their own afair. This 
wed is then wed of destiny. But you were speaJdng of your papers.** He sat in the 
armchair with the light shining upon his broad bald head, wl^ he puffed sedately 
athisdgar. 

The la^ oak-paneOed, book-lined room bad a curtain hung sn the farther 
comer. Wim this was drawn it dhdosed a luge, biass4K>und safis. Von Bork do 
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ta(^ a sjMll key from his watch chain, and after some considerabk litonipidation 
of the lock he swung open the heavy door. 

“Lookr' said he, standing clear, with a wave of his hand. 

'rac light slme vividly into the opened safe, and the secretary of the embassy 
gazed with M absoAed interest at the rows of stuffed pigeon-holes with which it 
was furnished. Each pigeon-hole had its label, and his eyes as he glanced along 

“HarbourHiefcnces," “Aeroplanes," 
Ireland, Egypt, Portsmouth forts,” “The Channel,” “Rosythe,” and a score of 
others. Each compartment was bristling with papers and plans. 

“Colossal!” said the secretary. Putting down his cigar he softly clapped his fat 
hands. 

And all in four years, Baron. Not such a bad show for the hard-drinking, hard- 
ridi^ country squire. But the gem of my collection is coming and there is the 
setting all ready for it. He pointed to a space over which “Naval Signals” was 
printed. 

“But you have a good dossier there already.” 

“Out of date and waste paper. The Admiralty in some way got the alarm and * 
every code has been changed. It was a blow, Baron-^the worst setback in my whole 
campaign. But thanks to my check-book and the good Altamont all will be well 
to-night.” 

The Baron looked at his watch and gave a guttural exclamation of disappoint¬ 
ment. 

“Well, I really can wait no longer. You can imagine that things are moving at 
present in Carlton Terrace and that we have all to be at our posts. I had hoped 
to be able to bring news of your great coup. Did Altamont name no hour?” 

Von Bork pushed over a telegram. 

Will come without fail to-night and bring new sparking plugs. 

Altamont. 

“Sparking plugs, eh?” 

“You see he poses as a motor expert and I keep a full garage. In our code every¬ 
thing likely to come up is named after some spare part. If he talks of a radiator it 
is a battleship, of an oil pump a cruiser, and so on. Sparking plugs are naval 
signals.” 

“From Portsmouth at midday,” said the secretary, examining the superscription. 
“By the way, what do you give him?” 

Tivc hundred pounds for this particular job. Of course he has a salary as well.” 

“The greedy rogue. They are useful, these traitors, but I grudge Aem their 
blood money.” 

“I grudge Altamont nothing. He is a wonderful worker. If I pay him well, at 
least he dditvers the goods, to use his own phrase. Besides he is not a traitor. I 
assure you that our most pan-Germanic Junker is a sudking dw in his fedmgs 
towards Engh^nd as compared with a real bitter Irish-American.” 

“Oh, an Irish-American?” 

“If ymi heard him talk you would not doubt it. Sometimes 1 assure you I^n 
hardly understand him. He seems to have declared war on the King^s British as 
wdl as on the English king. Must you really go? He may be here any moment 

“No. but I 2ve dtoady overstayod my t^. 

early txMnomw, and when you get that signal book through the httfc door on 
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the Dtike of Yoik’s steps you can pat a triumphant finis to your record in England. 
Whatl Tokay!” He indicated a heavily sealed dustKxmred bottle which stood with 
two high glasses upon a salver. 

”May I offer you a glass before your journey?” 

^No, thanks. But it looks like revelry.” 

”Altamont has a nice taste in wines» and he took a fancy to my Tokay. He is 
a touchy fellow and needs humouring in small things. I have to study him» I 
assure you.” Hiey bad strolled out on to the terrace again, and along it to the 
further end where at a touch from the Baron’s chauffeur the great car shivered 
and chuckled. Those are the lights of Har^ch, I suppose ” said the secretary, 
pulling on his dust coat. ”How still and peaces it all seems. There may be other 
lights within the week, and the English coast a less tranquil place! l^e heavens, 
too, may not be quite so peaceful if all that the good Zeppelin promis^ us comes 
true. By the way, who is that?” \ 

Only one window showed a light behind them; in it there stood a lamp, and 
beside it, seated at a table, was a dear old ruddy*faced woman in a country cap. 
She was bending over her knitting and stopping occasionally to stroke a large black 
cat upon a stool beside her. 

That is Martha, the only servant I have left” 

The secretary chuckled. 

”She might almost personify Britannia,” said he, ”with her complete self¬ 
absorption and general air of comfortable somnolence. Well, au revoir, Von BorkI” 
With a final wave of his hand he sprang into the car, and a moment later the two 
golden cones from the headlights shot forward through the darkness. The secretary 
lay back in the cushions of the luxurious limousine, with his thoughts so full of 
the impending European tragedy that he hardly oteerved that as his car swung 
round the village street it nearly passed over a little Ford coming in the opposite 
direction. 

Von Bork walked slowly back to the study when the last gleams of the motor 
lamps had faded into the distance. As he passed he observed that his old house¬ 
keeper bad put out her lamp and retired. It was a new esqperience to him, the 
silence and darkness of his widespread house, for his family and household had 
been a large one. It was a relief to him, however, to think that they were all in 
safety and that, but for that one old woman who had lingered in the kitchen, he 
had the whole place to himself. There was a good deal of tidying up to do inside 
bis study and he set himself to do it until his keen, handsome face was flushed 
with the heat of the burning papers. A leather valise stood beside his table, and 
into this he began to pack very neatly and systematically the precious contents 
of his safe. He had hardly got started the work, however, when his quick ears 
caught the sound of a distant car. Instantly he gave an exclamation of satisfaction, 
strapped up the valise, shut the safe, lock^ it, and harried out on to the terrace. 
He was just in time to see the lights of a small car come to a halt at the gate. A 
passenger sprang out of it and advanced swiftly towards him, while the chauffeur, 
a heavily built, elderly man with a gray moustadie, settled down Uke one who 
resigns himself to a long vigil. 

"Well?” asked Von Bork eagerly, running forward to meet his visitor. 

For answer the man waved a small brown^paper pared triumidiantly above his 
head. 
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Tfou csn give me the hand to-ni^t» mister,*" he cried. l^ngiiig hoinc 
the bacon at last.** 

"The signals?'* 

"^Same as I^said in my cable. Every last one of them, semaphore, lamp code, 
Matconi-a copy, mind you, not the original. That was too dangerous. But it's 
the real goods, and you can lay to that.** He slapped the German upon the shoulder 
with a rough familiarity from which the other winced. 

*ti:ome in,** he said. **rm all alone in the house. 1 was only waiting for this. Of 
course a copy is better than the original. If an original were missing they would 
change the whole thing. You think it’s all safe about the copy?** 

The Irish'American had entered the study and stretched his long limbs from 
the armchair. He was a tall, gaunt man of sixty, with clear-cut features and a small 
goatee beard which gave him a general resemblance to the caricatures of Uncle 
Sam. A half-smoked, sodden cigar hung from the comer of his mouth, and as he 
sat down he struck a match and relit it. ‘"Making ready for a move?** he remarked 
as he looked round him. “Say, mister,’* he added, as his eyes fell upon the safc^ 
from which the curtain was now removed, “you don't tell me you keep your papers 
in that?** 

“Why not?" 

“Gosh, in a wide-open contraption like thatl And they reckon you to be some 
spy. Why, a Yankee crook would be into that with a can-opener.^ If I'd known 
that any letter of mine was goin* to lie loose in a thing like that Fd have been a 
mug to write to you at all." 

“It would puarie any crook to force that safe," Von Bork answered. “You won t 
cut that metal with any tool.** 

“But the lock?" ^ 

“No, it's a double combination lock. You know what that is? 

“Search me," said the American. 

“Well, you need a word as well as a set of figures before you can get the 
to work." He rose and showed a double-radiating disc round the keyhole. Hliis 
outer one is for the letters, the inner one for the figures.** 


“Well, wdl, that's fine." ^ ^ . 

“So it's not quite as simple as you thought. It was four yean ago that I had it 

made, and what do you think I chose for the word and figures? 

“Wd^^om August for the word, and 1914 ^r the figures, and here we arc.** 
The American's face showed his surprise and admiration. ^ 

“Mv but that was smart! You had it down to a fine thing. 

“Ym, a few of us even then could have guessed the date. Here it is, and Im 

Tr 1 ! ^ In aw«k or less, from what I see, John Bull will be 

.to «.d. to to.A. 

»to. to to to, to in Po*to 
■Wdl, *0 JacK James an^ ^ Amencan 

an ^ same. It cuts no jce wiA a P talking 

eitiaen. ‘It's British law and ' Xo wut mOT.” 

of Jamea, it seems to me you don'Uo mi^ to cover your m 

-Whit do you mean?" Von Boik adted sharply. 
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^dly you are their employer, ain’t you? It’s up to you to see tibat they don’t 
fall down* But they do fall down, and when did you ever pick them up? There’s 
fames—" 

"’It was James’s own fault. You know that yourself. He was too self-willed for 
the job.” 

""James was a bonehead—1 give you that. Then there was Hollis.” 

""The man was mad.” 

""Well, he went a bit woozy towards die end. It’s enough to make a man bug* 
house when he has to play a part from morning to night with a hundred guys all 
ready to set the coppera wise to him. But now there is Steiner— 

Von Bork started violently, and his ruddy face turned a shade paler, i 

"What about Steiner?” \ 

""Well, they’ve got him, that's all. They raided his store last night, and he and 
his papers are all in Portsmouth jail. You’ll go off and he, poor devil, wljll have to 
stand the racket, and lucky if he gets off with his life. Tbat’s why I want to get 
over the water as soon as you do.” \ 

Von Bork was a strong, self-contained man, but it was easy to see that the news 
had shaken him. 

“How could they have got on to Steiner?” he muttered. "That's the worst blow 
yet.” 

""Well, you nearly had a worse one, for I believe they are not far off me.” 

""You don’t mean that!” 

""Sure thing. My landlady down Fratton way had some inquiries, and when I 
heard of it 1 guess^ it was time for me to hustle. But what I want to know, mister, 
is how the coppers know these things? Steiner is the £fih man you’ve lost since I 
signed on with you, and I know the name of the sixth if I don’t get a move on. 
How do you explain it, and ain’t you ashamed to see your men go down like this?” 

Von Bork flushed crimson. 

""How dare you speak in such a way!” 

""If 1 didn’t dare things, mister, 1 wouldn’t be in your service. But I’ll tell you 
straight what is in my mind. I’ve heard that with you German politicians when 
an agent has done his work you are not sorry to see him put away ” 

Von Bork ^rang to his feet. 

""Do you dare to suggest that I have given away my own agentsl” 

"*I don’t stand for that, mister, but there’s a stool pigeon or a cross somewhere, 
and it’s up to you to find out where it is. Anyhow I am taking no more chances. 
It’s me for little Holland, and the sooner the better.” 

Von Bork had mastered his anger. 

""We have been allies too long to quarrel now at the very hour of victory,” he 
said. "Tou’ve done splendid work and taken risks, and I can’t forget it. By all 
means go to Holland, and you can get a boat from Rotterdam to New York. No 
other line will be safe a wed; from now. TB take that book and pack it with the rest.” 

The American held the small pared in his band, but made no motion to give it 
up. 

""What about the dough?” te asked. 

"The what?” 

"The boodle. The reward. The £ 500 . The gunner tamed damned nasty at the 
last, and I had to square him with an extra hundred dollars or it would have been 
ttinky for you and me. "Nothin’ doin’r says he, and he meant it, too, but the last 
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hundfcd did it. It s cost me two hundred pound from iBcst to hurtv sd ft isn^t likely 
rd give it up without gettin^ my wad ” 

Von Bork smiled with some bitterness, ‘Tou don't seem to have a very high 
opinion of ray honour, said he, ‘^you want the money before you give up the 
book." 

"Well, mister, it is a business proposition." 

All right. Have your way." He sat down at the table and scribbled a check, 
which he tore from the book, but he refrained from handing it to his companion. 
“After all, since we are to be on such terms, Mr. Altamont," said he, "I don't see 
why I should trust you any more than you trust me. Do you understand?" he 
added, looking back over his shoulder at the American. “There's the check upon 
the table. I claim the right to examine that parcel before you pick the money up." 

The American passed it over without a word. Von Bork undid a winding of 
string and two wrappers of paper. Then he sat gazing for a moment in silent 
amazement at a small blue book which lay before him. Across the cover was 
printed in golden letters Practicd Handbook of Bee Culture, Only for one instant- 
did the master spy glare at this strangely irrelevant inscription. The next he was 
gripped at the back of his neck by a grasp of iron, and a chloroformed sponge 
was held in front of his writhing face. 

“Another glass, WatsonI" said Mr. Sherlock Holmes as he extended the bottle 
of Imperial Tokay. 

The thickset chauffeur, who had seated himself by the table, pushed forward his 
glass with some eagerness. 

“It is a good wine. Holmes.” 

“A remarkable wine, Watson, Our friend upon the sofa has assured me that 
it is from Franz Josef's special cellar at the Schoenbrunn Palace. Might I trouble 
you to open the window, for chloroform vapour does not help the palate.” 

The safe was ajar, and Holmes standing in front of it was removing dossier after 
dossier, swiftly examining each, and then packing it neatly in Von Bork's valise. 
The German lay upon the sofa sleeping stertorously with a strap round his upper 


arms and another round his legs. 

“We need not hurry ourselves, Watson. We are safe from interruption. Would 
you mind touching the bell? There is no one in the house except old Martha, 
who has played her part to admiration. I got her the situation here when first 
I took the matter up. Ah, Martha, you will be glad to hear that all is well,” 

The pleasant old lady had appeared in the doorway. She curtseyed with a smile 
to Mr. Hobnes, but ^anced with some apprehension at the figure upon the sofa. 

“It is all right, Martha. He has not been hurt at all.” 

“I am ^d of that, Mr. Holmes. According to his lights he has been a kind 
master. He wanted me to go with his wife to Germany yesterday, but that would 
hardly have suited your plans, would it, sir?” 

“No, indeed, Martha. So long as pu were here I was easy m my mind. We 
waited some time for your signal to-night.” 

“It was the secretary, sir.” 

“I know. His car passed ours.” . 

“I ttiought he would never go. I knew that it would not suit your plans, s». 


to find him here," » « l i 

“No, indeed. WdB, it only meant that we waited half an hour or so until 1 
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saw your lamp go out and knew that the coast was dear* You can leport to me 
to-morrow in London, Martha* at Claridge's Hotel/' 

'Very good* sir." 

"1 suppose you have everydiing ready to leave " 

‘Tes, sir. He posted seven letters to-day. I have the addresses as usual.” 

“Very good* Martha. I will look into them to-monow. Good-night. These pa¬ 
pers,” he continued as the old lady vanished, “arc not of very great importance, 
for, of course, the information which they represent has been sent off long ago to 
the German government. These are the originals which could not safely be got 
out of the country.” / 

“Then they are of no use.” 

“I should not go so far as to say that, Watson. They will at least show our people 
what is known and what is not. 1 may say that a good many of these papers have 
come through me, and I need not add are thoroughly untrustworthy It would 
brighten my declining years to see a German cruiser navigating the Sol^t accord¬ 
ing to the mine-field plans which I have furnished. But you, Watson”—stopped 
his work and took his old friend by the shoulders—“Fve hardly seen you in the 
light yet. How have the years used you? You look the same blithe boy as ever." 

“I feel twenty years younger. Holmes. I have seldom felt so happy as when I got 
your wire asking me to meet you at Harwich with the car. But you, Holmes-you 
have changed very little—save for that horrible goatee.” 

“These are the sacrifices one makes for one's country, Watson,” said Holmes, 
pulling at his little tuft. “To-monow it will be but a dreadful memory. With my 
hair cut and a few other superficial changes 1 shall no doubt reappear at Claridge's 
to-morrow as I was before this American stunt—I beg your pardon, Watson, my 
wdl of English seems to be permanently defiled—before this American job came 
my way.” 

"But you have retired. Holmes. We heard of you as living the life of a hermit 
among your bees and your books in a small farm upon the South Downs.” 

“Exactly, Watson. Here is the fruit of my leisured case, the magnum opus of 
my latter years!” He picked up the volume from the table and read out the whole 
title, Practicd Handbook of Bee Culture, with Some Obsemrtions upon the Segre¬ 
gation of the Queen, “Alone I did it. Behold the fruit of pensive nights and 
laborious days when I watched the little working gangs as once I watched the crim¬ 
inal world of London.” 

“But how did you get to work again?” 

“Ah, I have often marvelled at it myself. The Foreign Minister alone I could 
have withstood* but when the Premier also deigned to visit my humble roof— I 
The fact is* Watson, that this gentleman upon'ihe sofa was a bit too good for 
our people. He was in a class by himself. Things were going wrong* and no one 
could understand why they were goix^ wrong. Agents were suspected or even 
caught* but there was evidence of some strong and seaet central force. It was 
absolutdy necessary to expose it. Strong pressure was brought upon me to look 
into the matter. It has cost me two years* Watson* but they have not been devoid 
of excitement. When I say that I started my pilgrimage at Chicago* graduated in 
an Irish secret society at Buffalo* pve serious trouble to the constabulary at 
Skibbareen* and so eventually caught the eye of a subordinate agent of Von Bork, 
who recommended me as a likely man* you will realize that the matter was com¬ 
plex. Since then I have been honoured by his confidence* which has not prevented 
most of his plans going subtly wrong and five of his best agenb being in prison. 
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I watched them, Watson, and I picked them as they ripened. Wdl, sir, I hope 
that you are none the worser 

The last remark was addressed to Von Bork himself, who after much gasping 
and blinking had lain quietly listening to Holmeses statement. He broke out now 
into a furious stream of German invective, his face convulsed with passion. Holmes 
continued his swift investigation of documents while his prisoner cursed and swore. 

nrhough unmusical, German is the most expressive of all languages,** he ob¬ 
served when Von Bork had stopped from pure exhaustion. ^‘Hullol Hullo!*’ he 
added as he looked hard at the comer of a tracing before putting it in the box, 
*Tliis should put another bird in the cage. I had no idea that the paymaster was 
such a rascal, though I have long had an eye upon him. Mister Von Bork, you 
have a great deal to answer for.” 

The prisoner had raised himself with some di£Bculty upon the sofa and was 
staring with a strange mixture of amazement and hatred at his captor. 

"I shall get level with you, Altamont,” he said, speaking with slow ddiberation. 
"If it takes me all my life I shall get level with you!” 

“The old sweet song,” said Holmes. "How often have I heard it in days gone 
by. It was a favourite ditty of the late lamented Professor Moriarty. Colonel Se¬ 
bastian Moran has also been known to warble it. And yet I live and keep bees 
upon the South Downs.” 

"Curse you, you double traitorl” cried the German, straining against his bonds 
and glaring murder from his furious eyes. 

"No, no, it is not so bad as that,” said Holmes, smiling. "As my speech surely 
shows you, Mr. Altamont of Chicago had no existence in fact. 1 used him and 
he is gone.’* 

"Then who are you?” 

"It is really immaterial who I am, but since the matter seems to interest you, 
Mr. Von Bork, I may say that this is not my first acquaintance with the members 
of your family. I have done a good deal of business in Germany in the past and 
my name is probably familiar to you.” 

"I would wish to know it,” said the Prussian grimly. 

"It was I who brought about the separation between Irene Adler and the late 
King of Bohemia when your cousin Heinrich was the Imperial Envoy. It was I 
also who saved from murder, by the Nihilist Klopman, Count Von und Zu 
Grafenstein, who was your mother’s elder brother. It was I—” 

Von Bork sat up in amazement. 

"There is only one man,” he cried. 

“Exactly,” said Holmes. 

Von Bork groaned and sank back on the sofa. "And most of that information 
came through you,” he cried. "What is it worth? What have I done? It is my ruin 
forever!” 

“It is certainly a little untrustworthy,” said Holmes. “It will require some check¬ 
ing and you have little time to check it. Your admiral may find the new guns rather 
larger than he expects, and the cruisers perhaps a trifle faster.” 

Von Bork clutched at his own throat in despair. 

“Tlierc are a good many other points of detail which will, no doubt, come to 
light in good time. But you have one quality which is very rare in a German, Mr. 
Von Boik; you arc a sportsman and you will bear me no ill-will when you r^izc 
that you> who have outwitted so many other people, have at last been outwitted 
youwdf. After all, you have done your best for your country, and I have done my 
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best for mine, and what could be more natural? Besides,'* he added, not unkindly, 
as he laid his hand upon the shoulder of the prostrate man, '*it is better than to 
fall before some more ignoble foe. These papers are now ready, Watson. If you 
will help me with our prisoner, I think that we may get started for Lx)ndon at 
once.” 

It was no easy task to move Von Bork, for he was a strong and a desperate man. 
Finally, holding either arm, the two friends walked him very slowly down the 
garden walk which he had trod with such proud confidence when he received the 
congratulations of the famous diplomatist only a few hours before. After a short, 
final struggle he was hoisted, still bound hand and foot, into the spar^ seat of the 
little car. His precious valise was wedged in beside him. | 

trust that you are as comfortable as circumstances permit," said Ffolmes when 
the final arrangements were made. ""Should I be guilty of a liberty if I lit a cigar 
and placed it between your lips?" \ 

But all amenities were wasted upon the angry German. 

"I suppose you realize, Mr. Sherlock Holmes,” said he, "that if your government 
bears you out in this treatment it becomes an act of war.” 

"\\liat about your government and all this treatment?” said Holmes, tapping 
the valise. 

"You are a private individual. You have no warrant for my arrest. The whole 
proceeding is absolutely illegal and outrageous.” 

"Absolutely," said Holmes. 

"Kidnapping a German subject." 

"And stealing his private papers." 

"Well, you realize your position, you and your accomplice here. If I were to 
shout for help as we pass through the village— 

"My dear sir, if you did anything so foolish you would probably enlarge the two 
limited titles of our village inns by giving us "lire Dangling Prussian' as a signpost. 
The Englishman is a patient aeature, but at present his temper is a little in* 
flamed, and it would be as well not to try him too far. No, Mr. Von Bork, you will 
go with us in a quiet, sensible fashion to Scotland Yard, whence you can send for 
your friend, Baron Von Herling, and see if even now you may not fill that place 
which he has reserved for you in the ambassadorial suite. As to you, Watson, you 
are joining us with your old service, as I understand, so London won't be out of 
your way. Stand mih me here upon the terrace, for it may be the last quiet talk 
that we shall ever have.” 

The two friends chatted in intimate converse for a few minutes, recalling once 
again the days of the past, while their prisoner vainly wriggled to undo the bonds 
t^t held him. As they turned to the car Holmes^ pointed back to the moonlit sea 
and shook a thoughtful head. 

"There's an cast wind coming, Watson.” 

"I think not. Holmes. It is very warm.” 

"Good old Watsoni You are &e one fixed point in a changing age* There's an 
east wind coming all the same, such a wind as never blew on En^and yet. It 
will be cold and bitter, Watson, and a good many of us may wither before ite blast. 
But it's God’s own wind none the less, and a cleaner, better, stronger land will 
lie in the sunshine when the storm has cleared. Start her up, Watson, for it's time 
that we were on our way. I have a check for five hundred pounds which should 
be cashed early, for the drawer is quite capable of stopping it if he can ” 
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PREFACE 


The Case Boor of Sherlock Holmes 

I FEAR thM Mr, Sherlock Holmes may become like one of those popular tenors 
who, h^ng outlived their time, are still tempted to make repeated farewell bows 
to then indulgent audiences. This must cease and he must go the way of all flesh, 
material or imaginary. One likes to think that there is some fantastic limbo for 
the children of imagination, some strange, impossible place where the beaux of 
Fielding may still make love to the belles of Richardson, where Scott's heroes still 
may strut, Dickens's delightful Cockneys stiU raise a laugh, and Thackeray's worlds 
lings continue to carry on their reprehensible careers. Perhaps in some humble^ 
comet of such a Valhalla, Sherlock and his Watson may for a time find a place, 
while some more astute sleuth with some even less astute comrade may fill the 
stage which they have vacated. 

His career has been a long one—though it is possible to exaggerate it; decrepit 
gentlemen who approach me and declare that his adventures formed the reading 
of their boyhood do not meet the response from me which they seem to expect. 
One is not anxious to have one's personal dates handled so unkindly. As a matter 
of cold fact, Holmes made his dSbut in A Study in Scarlet and in The Sign of Four, 
two small booklets which appeared between 28S7 and 1889. 

Scandal in Bohemia," the first of the long series of short stories, appeared in 
The Strand Magazine. The public seemed appreciative and desirous of more, so 
that from that date, thirty-nine years ago, they have been produced in a broken 
series which now contains no fewer than fifty-six stories, republished in The 
Adventures, The Memoirs, The Return, and His Last Bow, and there remain these 
twelve published during the last few years which are here produced under the 
title of The Case Book of Sherlock Holmes. He began his adventures in the very 
heart of the later Victorian era, carried it through the dl-too-short reign of Edward, 
and has managed to hold his own little niche even in these feverish days. Thus it 
would be true to s(ty that those who first read of him, as young men, have lived to 
see their own grown-up children following the same adventures in the same mag¬ 
azine. It is a striking example of the patience and loyalty of the British public. 

I had fully determined at the conclusion of The Memoirs to bring Holmes to 
an end, as 1 felt that my literary energies should not be directed too much into one 
channel. That pale, dear-cut face and loose-limbed figure were taking up an undue 
share of my imoffination. 1 did the deed, but fortunately no coroner had pro¬ 
nounced upon the remains, and so, after a long interval, it was not difficult for me 
to respond to the flattering demand and to explain my rash act away. I have never 
regretted it, for I have not in actual practice found that these lighter sketches 
prevented me from exploring and finding my limitations in such varied brakes 
of litenOure as history, poetry, histoncd novels, psychic research, and the drt^. 
Hod Holmes never existed I could not have done more, though he may perhaps 
have stood a little in the way of the recognition of my more senous literary work. 
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And $0, reader, farewell to Sherlock Hobneel I thank you far your past eonr 
starwy, and can but hope thrA some return has been made in the shape of that 
distraction from the worries of life and stimulating change of thought which cun 
only be found in the fairy kingdom of romance, 

ARTHUR CX>NAN DOYLE. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE ILLUSTRIOUS CLIENT 

'It can't hurt now,” was Mr. Sherlock Holmes's comment when, foi the tenth 
time in as many years, 1 asked his leave to reveal the following narrative. So it 
was that at last I obtained permission to put on record what was, in sbme ways, 
the supreme moment of my friend's career. 

Both Holmes and I had a weakness for the Turkish bath. It was over a smoke in 
the pleasant lassitude of the drying-room that I have found him less reticent and 
more human than anywhere else. On the upper floor of the Northumberland 
Avenue establishment there is an isolated comer where two couches lie side by 
side, and it was on these that we lay upon September 3, 1902, the day when my 
nanative begins. 1 had asked him whether anything was stirring, and for answer 
he had shot his long, thin, nervous arm out of the sheets which enveloped him and 
had drawn an envelope from the inside pocket of the coat which hung beside him. 

"It may be some fussy, self-important fool; it may be a matter of life or death,” 
said he as he handed me the note. "I know no more than this message tells me.” 

It was from the Carlton Club and dated the evening before. This is what 1 read: 

Sir James Damery presents his compliments to Mr. Sherlock Holmes and 
will call upon him at 4:30 to-morrow. Sir James begs to say that the matter 
upon which he desires to consult Mr. Holmes is very delicate and also very 
important. He trusts, therefore, that Mr. Holmes will make every effort to 
grant this interview, and that he will confirm it over the telephone to the 
Carlton Club. 

“I need not say that I have confirmed it, Watson,” said Holmes as 1 returned 
the paper, "Do you know anything of this man Damery?” 

“Only that this name is a household word in society.” 

"Well, I can tell you a little more than that. He has rather a reputation for 
ananging delicate matten which are to be kept out of the papers. You may remem¬ 
ber his negotiations with Sir George Lewis over tHe Hammerford Will case. He is 
a man of the world with a natural turn for diplomacy. I am bound, therefore, to 
hope that it is not a false scent and that he has some real need for our assistance.'* 

"Our?” 

"Well, if you will be so good, Watson.” 

"I shall be honoured.” 

"Then you have the hour—4:30. Until then we can put the matter out of our 
heads/' 

I was living in my own rooms in Queen Anne Street at the time, but I was round 
at Baker Street before the time named. Sharp to the half-hour, Colonel Sir James 
Damery was announced. It is hardly necessary to describe him, for many will 
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remember that large, bluff, honest personality, that broad, dean^haven face« and, 
above all, that pleasant, mellow voice. Frankness shone from his gray Irish eyes, 
and good humour played round his mobile, smiling lips. His lucent top-hat, his 
dark frock-coat, indeed, every detail, from the pearl pin in the black satin cravat 
to the lavender spats over the varnished shoes, spoke of the meticulous care in 
dress for which he was famous. The big, masterful aristocrat dominated the little 


room. 

“Of course, I was prepared to find Dr. Watson,” he remarked with a courteous 
bow. “His collaboration may be very necessary, for we are dealing on this occasion, 
Mr. Holmes, with a man to whom violence is familiar and who will, literally, 
stick at nothing. I should say that there is no more dangerous man in Europe.” 

“I have had several opponents to whom that flattering term has been applied,” 
said Holmes with a smile. “Don’t you smoke? Then you will excuse me if I light 
my pipe. If your man is more dangerous than the late Professor Moriarty, or than 
the living Colonel Sebastian Moran, then he is indeed worth meeting. May I ask 
his name?” 

“Have you ever heard of Baron Gruner?” 

“You mean the Austrian murderer?” 

Colonel Damery threw up his kid-gloved hands with a laugh. “There is no 
getting past you, Mr. Holmes! Wonderful! So you have already sized him up as a 
murderer?” 

“It is my business to follow the details of Continental crime. Who could possibly 
have read what happened at Prague and have any doubts as to the man s guilt! 

It was a purely technical legal point and the suspicious death of a witness that 
saved him! I am as sure that he killed his wife when the so-called accident 
happened in the Splugen Pass as if I had seen him do it. 1 knew, also, that he 
had come to England and had a presentiment that sooner or later he would find me 
some work to do. Well, what has Baron Gruner been up to? 1 presume it is not 

this old tragedy which has come up again?” . . u ^ 

“No, it is more serious than that. To revenge crime is important, but to prevent 
it is more so. It is a terrible thing, Mr. Holmes, to see a dreadful ev^nt, an atrocious 

situation, preparing itself before your eyes, iTa 

lead and yet to be utterly unable to avert it. Can a human being be placed 

more trying position?” 

wm sympathize mth the client in whose interests 1 am 
•i S not nniL^ that yon wem nsesri, «. interaseamsy. Who n the 

‘^rHolmei 1 most heg yon not to press that 
shonkt he able 

decline to act.” , j .w wi. larae sensitive face was darkened with 

Our visitor was greatly disturbed. His la g , 

emotion and disappointment. 
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*Tou hardly realize the effect of your own action, Mr. Holmes,** said he. **You 
place me in a most serious dilemma, for I am perfectly certain that you would be 
proud to take over the case if I could give you the facts, and yet a promise forbids 
me from revealing them all. May 1 , at least, lay all that I can before you?" 

""By all means, so long as it is understood that 1 commit myself to nothing.*' 

"That is understood. In the first place, you have no doubt heard of General 
de Merville?" 

"De Merville of Khyber fame? Yes, 1 have heard of him." 

"He has a daughter, Violet de Merville, young, rich, beautiful, accomplished, 
a wonder-woman in every way. It is this daughter, this lovely, innocent girl, whom 
we are endeavouring to save from the clutches of a fiend.** I 

“Baron Gruner has some hold over her, then?" \ 

*The strongest of all holds where a woman is concerned—the holdW love. The 
fellow is, as you may have heard, extraordinarily handsome, with a mos|t fascinating 
manner, a gentle voice, and that air of romance and mystery which means so 
much to a woman. He is said to have the whole sex at his mercy and to'have made 
ample use of the fact.” 

“But how came such a man to meet a lady of the standing of Miss Violet de 
Merville?” 

“It was on a Mediterranean yachting voyage. The company, though select, paid 
their own passages. No doubt the promoters hardly realized the Baron’s true char¬ 
acter until it was too late. The villain attached himself to the lady, and with such 
effect that he has completely and absolutely won her heart. To say that she loves 
him hardly expresses it. She dotes upon him; she is obsessed by him. Outside of 
him there is nothing on earth. She will not hear one word against him. Everything 
has been done to cure her of her madness, but in vain. To sum up, she proposes to 
marry him next month. As she is of age and has a w^ill of iron, it is hard to know 
how to prevent her.” 

"Does she know about the Austrian episode?” 

“The cunning devil has told her every unsavoury public scandal of his past life, 
but always in such a way as to make himself out to be an innocent martyr. She 
absolutely accepts his version and will listen to no other.” 

“Dear mel But surely you have inadvertently let out the name of your client? It 
is no doubt General de Merville." 

Our visitor fidgeted in his chair. 

“I could deceive you by saying so, Mr. Holmes, but it would not be true. De 
Merville is a broken man. The strong soldier has been utterly demoralized by this 
incident. He has lost the nerve which never failed him on the battlefield and has 
become a weak, doddering old man, utterly incapable of contending with a bril¬ 
liant, forceful rascal like this Austrian. My client, however, is an old friend, one 
who has known the General intimately for many years and taken a paternal interest 
in this young girl since she wore short frocks. He cannot see this tragedy con¬ 
summated without some attempt to stop it. There is nothing in which Scotland 
Yard can act. It was his own suggestion that you should be called in, but it was, 
as I have said, on the express stipulation that he should not be personally involved 
in the matter. 1 have no doubt, Mr. Holmes, with your great powers you could 
easily trace my client back through me, but I must ask you, as a point of honour, 
to refrain from doing so, and not to break in upon his incognito." 

Holmes gave a whimsical smile. 
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I think I may safely promise that,” said he. **I may add that ydur problem 
interests me, and that I shall be prepared to look into it. How shall I keep in 
touch with ypu?” 

**The Carlton Club will find me. But in case of emergency, there is a private 
telephone call, 'XX.31.'” 

Holmes noted it down and sat, still smiling, with the open memorandum-book 
upon his knee. 

‘"The Baron's present address, please?” 

"Vernon Lodge, near Kingston. It is a large house. He has been fortunate in 
some rather shady speculations and is a rich man, which naturally makes him a 
more dangerous antagonist.” 

"Is he at home at present?” 

"Yes.” 

"Apart from what you have told me, can you give me any further information 
about the man?” 

"He has expensive tastes. He is a horse fancier. For a short time he played pQjo 
at Hurlingham, but then this Prague afiair got noised about and he had to leave. 
He collects books and pictures. He is a man with a considerable artistic side to his 
nature. He is, I believe, a recognized authority upon Chinese pottery and has 
written a book upon the subject.” 

"A complex mind,” said Holmes. "All great criminals have that. My old friend 
Charlie Peace was a violin virtuoso. Wainwright was no mean artist. I could quote 
many more. Well, Sir James, you will inform your client that I am turning my 
mind upon Baron Gruner. 1 can say no more. I have some sources of information 
of my own, and I dare say we may find some means of opening the matter up.” 

W^en our visitor had left us Holmes sat so long in deep thought that it seemed 
to me that he had forgotten my presence. At last, however, he came briskly back 
to earth. 

"Well, Watson, any views?” he asked, 

"I should think you had better see the young lady herself." 

"My dear Watson, if her poor old broken father cannot move her, how shall I, 
a stranger, prevail? And yet there is something in the suggestion if all else fails. 
But I think we must begin from a different angle. I rather fancy that Shinwcll 
Johnson might be a help.” 

I have not had occasion to mention Shinwell Johnson in these memoirs because 
I have seldom drawn my cases from the latter phases of my friend's career. During 
the first years of the century he became a valuable assistant. Johnson, I grieve to 
say, made his name first as a very dangerous villain and served two terms at Park- 
hurst. Finally he repented and allied himself to Holmes, acting as his ag^t in the 
huge criminal underworld of London and obtaining information which often 
proved to be of vital importance. Had Johnson been a "nark” of the police he 
would soon have been exposed, but as he dealt with cases which never came 
directly into the courts, his activities were never realized by his companions. With 
the glamour of his two convictions upon him, he had the entree of every night¬ 
club, doss house, and gambling-den in the town, and his quick observation and 
active brain made him an ideal agent for gaining information. It was to him that 
Sherlock Holmes now proposed to turn. , - j 

It was not possible for me to follow the immediate steps taken by my fnend, 
for I had some pressing professional business of my own, but I met him by ap- 
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pointment that evening at Simpson's, where, sitting at a small table in the front 
window and looking down at the rushing stream of life in the Strand, he told me 
something of what had passed. 

^'Johnson is on the prowl,” said he. ''He may pick up some garbage in the darker 
recesses of the underworld, for it is down there, amid the black roots of crime, 
that we must hunt for this man’s secrets.” 

"But if the lady will not accept what is already known, why should any fresh 
discovery of yours turn her from her purpose?” 

"Who knows, Watson? Woman’s heart and mind are insoluble puzzles to the 
male. Murder might be condoned or explained, and yet some smaller offence 
might rankle. Baron Gruner remarked to me—” 

“He remarked to you!” 

"Oh, to be sure, I had not told you of my plans. Well, Watson, I lovb to come to 
close grips with my man. I like to meet him eye to eye and read for mys^elf the stuff 
that he is made of. When I had given Johnson his instructions 1 took ^ cab out to 
Kingston and found the Baron in a most affable mood.” 

"Did he recognize you?” 

"There was no difficulty about that, for I simply sent in my card. He is an 
excellent antagonist, cool as ice, silky voiced and soothing as one of your fashion¬ 
able consultants, and poisonous as a cobra. He has breeding in him—a real aristocrat 
of crime, with a superficial suggestion of afternoon tea and all the cruelty of the 
grave behind it. Yes, I am glad to have had my attention called to Baron Adelbert 
Gruner.” 

“You say he was affable?” 

"A purring cat who thinks he sees prospective mice. Some people’s affability is 
more deadly than the violence of coarser souls. His greeting was characteristic. '1 
rather thought I should see you sooner or later, Mr. Holmes,’ said he. ‘You have 
been engaged, no doubt by General de Merville, to endeavour to stop my maniage 
with his daughter, Violet. That is so, is it not?’ 

"I acquiesced. 

" 'My dear man,’ said he, ‘you will only ruin your own well-deserved reputation. 
It is not a case in which you can possibly succeed. You will have barren work, to 
say nothing of incurring some danger. Let me very strongly advise you to draw 
off at once.’ 

" ‘It is curious,’ I answered, ‘but that was the very advice which I had intended 
to give you. 1 have a respect for your brains, Baron, and the little which 1 have 
seen of your personality has not lessened it. Le^me put it to you as man to man. 
No one wants to rake up your past and make you unduly uncomfortable. It is over, 
and you are now in smooth waten, but if you persist in this marriage you will 
raise up a swarm of powerful enemies who will never leave you alone until they 
have made England too hot to hold you. Is the game worth it? Surely you would 
be wiser if you left the lady alone. It would not be pleasant for you if these facts 
of your past were brought to her notice.’ 

"The Baron has little waxed tips of hair under his nose, like the short antennae 
of an insect. These quivered with amusement as he listened, and he finally broke 
into a gentle chuckle. 

“ 'Excuse my amusement, Mr. Holmes,* said he, ‘but it is really funny to see you 
trying to play a hand with no cards in it. 1 don’t think anyone could do it better, 
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but it is rather pathetic, all the same. Not a colour card there, Mr: Hdbtnes, 
nothing but the smallest of the small/ 

" 'So you think/ 

“ 'So 1 know. Let me make the thing clear to you, for my own hand is so strong 
that 1 can afford to show it. I have been fortunate enough to win the entire affec¬ 
tion of this lady. This was given to me in spite of the fact that 1 told her very clearly 
of all the unhappy incidents in my past life. I also told her that certain wicked and 
designing peisons-I hope you recognize yourself-would come to her and tell her 
these things, and I warned her how to treat them. You have heard of post-hypnotic 
suggestion, Mr. Holmes? Well, you will see how it works, for a man of personality 
can use hypnotism without any vulgar passes or tomfoolery. So she is ready for you 
and, 1 have no doubt, would give you an appointment, for she is quite amenable 
to her father’s will—save only in the one little matter.’ 

"Well, Watson, there seemed to be no more to say, so I took my leave with as 
much cold dignity as I could summon, but, as I had my hand on the door-handle, 
he stopped me. 

" 'By the way, Mr. Holmes,' said he, ‘did you know Le Brun, the French agent?’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ said I. 

" ‘Do you know what befell him?’ 

" ‘I heard that he was beaten by some Apaches in the Montmartre district and 

crippled for life.’ .... 

" ‘Quite true, Mr. Holmes. By a curious coincidence he had been inquiring into 
my affairs only a week before. Don't do it, Mr. Holmes; it’s not a lucky thing to do. 
Several have found that out. My last word to you is, go your own way and let me 


go mine, Good-byel’ 

"So there you are, Watson. You are up to date now. 

"The fellow seems dangerous.*’ 

"Mighty dangerous. I disregard the blusterer, but this is the sort of man who 
says rather less than he means,” 

"Must you interfere? Does it really matter if he mames the girl? 

“Considering that he undoubtedly murdered his last wife, 1 should say it mat¬ 
tered very much. Besides, the client! Well, well, we need not discuss that, 
you have finished your coffee you had best come home with me, for the bhthe 

Shinwcll will be there with his report." ... v .v. ™or. n,ifh a 

We found him sure enough, a huge, coarse, red-faced, srorbutic mari, wife a 

pair of vivid black eyes which were the only external sign of the very cunni^jmnd 

within. It seems that he had dived doi^ S? JL^fht no ta tL^S of 

and beside him on the settee was a brand ^ S LfefS ^nd^ Z 

M voiiTiff womau with a pale, intense face, youtntui, ana yei so 

0 .. wbid. w « 

lep^ mark u^n to. ^ ^and as an 

haiut risht on her Mr Holmes, within an hour of your message, 
ha^ right on ha, Mr. w , „ London, gets me every tune. 

Tm ^ to find, said the youngwo ^ ^ ^ 

Same address for Porky Shirf. W Jd j ^ «there was 

cripesl t^ riSrffe^^mn ?^are after. Mr. Holma." 

any )mtice in the worldl That is the m y 
Holmes smfied. “I gather we have your good wishes, Miss winra. 
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**lf I can help to put him where he belongs^ Vttk yours to the rattle,'* said our 
visitor with fierce energy. There was an intensity of hatred in her white, set face 
and her blazing eyes such as woman seldom and man never can attain. *Tou 
needn't go into my past, Mr. Holmes. That's neither here nor there. But what 1 
am Adelbert Gruner made me. If 1 could pull him down!’* She clutched frantically 
with her hands into the air. ''Oh, if 1 could only pull him into the pit where he 
has pushed so many!” 

"You know how the matter stands?” 

"Porky ShinweU has been telling me. He’s after some other poor fool and wants 
to marry her this time. You want to stop it. Well, you surely know enough about 
this de^ to prevent any decent girl in her senses wanting to be in the same parish 
with him.” \ 

"She is not in her senses. She is madly in love. She has been told all about him. 
She cares nothing.” \ 

"Told about the murder?” 

"Yes." ' 

"My Lord, she must have a nerve!” 

"She puts them all down as slanders.” 

"Couldn’t you lay proofs before her silly eyes?” 

"Well, can you help us do so?” 

"Ain’t I a proof myself? If I stood before her and told her how he used me—” 

"Would you do this?” 

"Would I? Would I not!” 

"Well, it might be worth trying. But he has told her most of his sins and had 
pardon firom her, and I understand she will not reopen the question.” 

"I’D lay he didn’t tell her all,” said Miss Winter. "I caught a glimpse of one or 
two murders besides the one that made such a fuss. He would speak of someone 
in his velvet way and then look at me with a steady eye and say: 'He died within 
a month.’ It wasn’t hot air, either. But I took little notice—you see, I loved him 
myself at that time. Whatever he did went with me, same as with this poor fooll 
There was just one thing that shook me. Yes, by cripesi if it had not been for his 
poisonous, lying tongue that explains and soothes. I’d have left him that veiy night 
It’s a book he has—a brown leather book with a lock, and his arms in gold on the 
outside. 1 think he was a bit drunk that night, or he would not have shown it to me.” 

"What was it, then?” 

"I tell you, Mr. Holmes, this man collects women, and takes a pride in his 
collection, as some men collect moths or butterflies. He had it all in that book. 
Snapshot photo^phs, names, details, everything about them. It was a beastly 
book-a no man, even if he had come from the gutter, could have put tO' 
gather. But it was Adelbert Gruner’s book all the same. 'Souls 1 have ruined.’ 
He could have put that on the outside if he had been so minded. However, that’s 
neither here nor there, for the book would not serve you, and, if it would, you 
can't get it.” 

"Where is it?” 

"How can 1 tell you where it k now? It’s more than a year since I left him. I 
know where he kept it then. He's a precise, tidy cat of a man in many of his ways, 
so maybe it is still in the pigeon*hde of the old bureau in the inner study. Do 
you know his house?” 

"I’ve been in the study,” said Holmes. 




“Have you, though? You haven’t been slow on tiie job if you only Parted tfiis 
morning. Maybe dear Adelbert has met his match this time. The miter study is 
the one with |he Chinese crockery in it-big glass cupboard between the windows. 
Then behind his desk is the door that leads to the inner study-a small room 
where he keeps papers and things.” 

*"1$ he not afraid of burglars?” 

"Adelbert is no coward. His worst enemy couldn’t say that of him. He can look 
after himself. There’s a burglar alarm at night. Besides, what is there for a burglar 
—unless they got away with all this fancy crockery?” 

"No goo 4 ” said Shin well Johnson with the decided voice of the expert. "No 
fence wants stuff of that sort that you can neither melt nor sell.” 

"Quite so,” said Holmes. "Well, now, Miss Winter, if you would call here to- 
morrow evening at five, I would consider in the meanwhile whether your suggestion 
of seeing this lady personally may not be arranged. I am exceedingly obliged to 
you for your cooperation. I need not say that my clients will consider liberally—” 

"None of that, Mr. Holmes,” cried the young woman. "I am not out for money. 
Let me see this man in the mud, and I’ve got ail I’ve worked for—in the mud with 
my foot on his cursed face. That’s my price. I’m with you to-monow or any other 
day so long as you are on his track. Porky here can tell you always where to find me.” 

I did not see Holmes again until the following evening when we dined once 
more at our Strand restaurant. He shrugged his shoulders when I asked him what 
luck he had had in his interview. Then he told the story, which I would repeat 
in this way. His hard, dry statement needs some little editing to soften it into 
the terms of real life. 

"There was no difficulty at all about the appointment,” said Holmes, "for the 
girl glories in showing abject filial obedience in all secondary things in an attempt 
to atone for her flagrant breach of it in her engagement. The General ’phoned 
that all was ready, and the fiery Miss W. turned up according to schedule, so that 
at half-past five a cab deposited us outside 104 Berkeley Square, where the old 
soldier resides-one of those awful gray London castles which would make a church 
seem frivolous. A footman showed us into a great yellow-curtained drawing-room, 
and there was the lady awaiting us, demure, pale, self-contained, as inflexible and 

remote as a snow image on a mountain. 

"1 don’t quite know how to make her clear to you, Watson. Perhaps you may 
meet her before we are through, and you can use your own gift of words. She is 
beautiful, but with the ethereal other-world beauty of some fanatic whose thoughts 
are set on high. I have seen such faces in the pictures of the old masters of the 
Middle Ages. How a bcastman could have laid his vile paws upon such a being of 
the beyond I cannot imagine. You may have noticed how extrraes call to each 
other, the spiritual to the animal, the cave-man to the angel. You never saw a 


worse case than this. . . , , .. ^ . 

“She knew what we had come for, of course-that vdlam had Iwt no bme m 

poisoning her mind against us. Miss Winter’s advent rather 

but she waved us into our respective chairs Ae a reverrad abb^ ^ 

rather leprous mendicants. If your head is inclined to swell, my dear Watson, take 

a course of Miss Violet de Merville. . , . ■ 

“ ‘Wdl sir ’ said she in a voice like the wind from an iceberg, your naro is 
famiS.,^ me tSu caUed, as I undersUnd, to malign my W, Baron 
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advance that anything you can say could not possibly have the slightest effect upon 
my mind.’ 

"1 was sotry for her, Watson. I thought of her for the moment as I would have 
thought of a daughter of my own. I am not often eloquent. I use my head, not my 
heart. But I really did plead with her with all the warmth of wor^ that I could 
find in my nature. I pictured to her the awful position of the woman who only 
wakes to a man’s character after she is his wife—a woman who has to submit to be 
caressed by bloody hands and lecherous lips. 1 spared her nothing-the shame, the 
fear, the agony, the hopelessness of it all. All my hot words could not bring one 
tinge of colour to those ivory cheeks or one gleam of emotion to tho^ abstracted 
eyes. 1 thought of what the rascal had said about a post-hypnotic influence. One 
could really believe that she was living above the earth in some ecsmtic dream. 
Yet there was nothing indefinite in her replies. \ 

“ *I have listened to you with patience, Mr. Holmes,’ said she. ‘The effect upon 
my mind is exactly as predicted. I am aware that Adelbert, that my i^anc6, has 
had a stormy life in which he has incurred bitter hatreds and most unjust asper¬ 
sions. You are only the last of a series who have brought their slanden before me. 
Possibly you mean well, though I learn that you are a paid agent who would have 
been equally willing to act for the Baron as against him. But in any case I wish you 
to understand once for all that I love him and that he loves me, and that the 
opinion of all the world is no more to me than the twitter of those birds outside 
the window. If his noble nature has ever for an instant fallen, it may be that I have 
been specially sent to raise it to its true and lofty level. I am not clear’-^here she 
turned eyes upon my companion—‘who this young lady may be.’ 

“1 was about to answer when the girl broke in like a whirlwind. If ever you saw 
flame and ice face to face, it was those two women. 

“ I'll tdl you who I am,’ she cried, springing out of her chair, her mouth all 
twisted with passion-‘I am his last mistress. I am one of a hundred that he has 
tempted and used and ruined and thrown into the refuse heap, as he will you also. 
Your refuse heap is more likely to be a grave, and maybe that's the best. I tell you, 
you foolish woman, if you many this man he’ll be the death of you. It may be a 
broken heart or it may be a broken neck, but he’ll have you one way or the other. 
It's not out of love for you I'm speaking. I don’t care a tinker’s curse whether you 
live or die. It’s out of hate for him and to spite him and to get back on him for 
what he did to me. But it’s all the same, and you needn’t look at me like that, my 
fine bdy, for you may be lower than 1 am before you are through with it' 

“‘1 should prefer not to discuss such matten,’ said Miss de Merville coldly. 
‘Let me say once for all that I am aware of three passages in my fiance’s life in 
which he became entangled with designing women, and that I am assured of his 
hearty repentance for any evil that he may have done.' 

“ 'lliiee passages!’ screamed my companion. ‘You fool! You unutterable fooll’ 
“‘Mr. Holmes, I beg that you will bring this interview to an end,’ said the icy 
voice. ‘I have obeyed my btWs wish in seeing you, but I am not compelled to 
listen to the ravings of &is person.’ 

“With an oath Miss Winter darted forward, and if I had not cau^t her wrist 
she would have clutched this maddening woman by the hair. I dragged her towards 
the door and was lucky to get her back into tibe cab without a public scene, for she 
was beside faersdf with rage. In a cold way 1 felt pretty furious myself, Watson, for 
there was something indescribably armoying in the calm aloofeess and supreme 
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sdf^oomplaisance of the woman whom we were trying to save. So now once again 
you know exactly how we stand, and it is clear that I must plan some fresh opening 
move, for this gambit won't work. Ill keep in touch with you, Watson, for it is 
more than likely that you will have your part to play, though it is )ust possible that 
the next move may lie with them rather than with us." 

And it did. Their blow fell—or his blow rather, for never could I believe that the 
lady was privy to it. I think 1 could show you the very paving*stone upon which I 
$to^ when my eyes fell upon the placard, and a pang of horror passed through 
my very soul. It was between the Grand Hotel and Charing Cross Station, where 
a one-legged news-vender displayed his evening papers. The date was just two days 
after the last conversation. There, black upon yellow, was the terrible news-sheet: 

Murjdeeous Attack Upon 
Sherlock Holmes 

I think 1 stood stunned for some moments. Then I have a confused recollection 
of snatching at a paper, of the remonstrance of the man, whom I had not paid, 
and, finally, of standing in the doorway of a chemist's shop while 1 turned up the 
fatrful paragraph. This was how it ran: 


We learn with regret that Mr, Sherlock Holmes, the well-known private 
detective, was the victim this morning of a murderous assault which has left 
him in a precarious position. There are no exact details to hand, but the 
event seems to have occurred about twelve o'clock in Regent Street, outside 
the Caf6 Royal. The attack was made by two men armed with sticks, and 
Mr. Holmes was beaten about the head and body, receiving injuries which 
the doctors describe as most serious. He was carried to Charing Cross Hos¬ 
pital and afterwards insisted upon being taken to his rooms in Baker Street, 
The miscreants who attacked him appear to have been respectably dressed 
men, who escaped from the bystanders by passing through the CM Royal 
and out into Glasshouse Street behind it. No doubt they belonged to that 
criminal fraternity which has so often had occasion to bewail the activity 
and ingenuity of the injured man. 


I need not say that my eyes had hardly glanced 
sprung into a hansom and was on my way to Baker Sheet. I found Sn Les e 
S»kshott. the famous surgeon, in the hall and his brougham waiting at toe ^ 
“No immediate danger" was his report. "Two lacerated «a>P ^ 

considerable bruises. Several stitches have been necepary. Mt^**™* 5“ ^ 
injeS and quiet is essential, but an interview of a few mmutes would not be 


I sat beside him and bent my head. , „ ,. in a veiv weak voice. 

“M right, Watson. Don’t look so scared, he muttered m a very weaa vo.ee 

“It’s not as bad as it seems.” 


"Thank God for ^tl" I took most of toem on my 

“Tm a bit of a singl^sbck expert, as you l^w. i ^ 

guard. It was the second man toat was too much for me. 
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**What can 1 do, Holmes? Of course, it was that damned fellow who set them 
on. ril go and thrash the hide off him if you give the word/’ 

“Good old Watsonl No, we can do nothing there unless the police lay their 
hands on the men. But their get-away had been well prepared. We may be sure of 
that. Wait a little. I have my plans. The first thing is to exaggerate my injuries. 
They’ll come to you for news. Put it on thick, Watson. Lucky if 1 live the week 
out-concussion-delirium—what you likel You can’t overdo it.” 

“But Sir Leslie Oakshott?” 

“Oh, he’s all right. He shall see the worst side of me. I’ll look after that.” 

“Anything else?” I 

“Yes. Tell Shinwell Johnson to get that girl out of the way. Those oeauties will 
be after her now. They know, of course, that she was with me in the ease. If they 
dared to do me in it is not likely they will neglect her. That is urgent. Do it 
to-night.” 

“I’ll go now. Anything more?” \ 

“Put my pipe on the table—and the tobacco-slipper. RightI Come in each morn¬ 
ing and we will plan our campaign.” 

I ananged with Johnson that evening to take Miss Winter to a quiet suburb 
and see that she lay low until the danger was past. 

For six days the public were under the impression that Holmes was at the door 
of death. The bulletins were very grave and there were sinister paragraphs in the 
papers. My continual visits assured me that it was not so bad as that. His wiry 
constitution and his determined will were working wonders. He was recovering 
fast, and I had suspicions at times that he was really finding himself faster than 
he pretended even to me. There was a curious secretive streak in the man w'hich 
led to many dramatic effects, but left even his closest friend guessing as to what 
his exact plans might be. He pushed to an extreme the axiom that the only safe 
plotter was he who plotted alone. I was nearer him than anyone else, and yet I 
was always conscious of the gap between. 

On the seventh day the stitches were taken out, in spite of which there was a 
report of erysipelas in the evening papers. The same evening papers had an an¬ 
nouncement which I was bound, sick or well, to carry to my friend. It was simply 
that among the passengers on the Cunard boat Ruritania, starting from Liverpool 
on Friday, was the Baron Adclbert Gruner, who had some important financial 
business to settle in the States before his impending wedding to Miss Violet de 
Merville, only daughter of, etc., etc. Holmes listened to the news with a cold, 
concentrated look upon his pale face, which told me that it hit him hard. 

“Fridayl” he cried. “Only three clear days. L believe the rascal wants to put 
himself out of danger’s way. But he won’t, Watson! By the Lord Harry, he won’tl 
Now, Watson, 1 want you to do something for me.” 

“I am here to be used, Holmes.” 

“Well, then, spend the next twenty-four hours in an intensive study of Chinese 
pottery.” 

He gave no explanations and I asked for none. By long experience I had learned 
the wisdom of obedience. But when I had left his room I walked down Baker 
Street, revolving in my head how on earth 1 was to carry out so strange an order. 
Finally I drove to the London Library in St James’s ^uaie, put the matter to 
mf friend Lomax, the sublibrarian, and departed to my zooms with a goodly 
volume under my arm. 
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It is said that the barrister who crams up a case with siich care that he can 
examine an expert witness upon the Monday has forgotten all his forced knowledge 
before the Saturday. Certainly I should not like now to pose as an authority upon 
ceramics. And yet all that evening, and all that night with a short interval for rest, 
and all next morning, I was sucking in knowledge and committing names to mem¬ 
ory. There I learned of the hall-marks of the great artist-decorators, of the mystery 
of cyclical dates, the marks of the Hung-wu and the beauties of the Yung-lo, the 
writings of Tang-ying, and the glories of the primitive period of the Sung and the 
Yuan. I was charged with all this information when I called upon Holmes next 
evening. He was out of bed now, though you would not have guessed it from the 
published reports, and he sat with his much-bandaged head resting upon his hand 
in the depth of his favourite armchair. 

^Why, Holmes,” I said, "if one believed the papers, you are dying.” 

"That,” said he, "is the very impression which I intended to convey. And now, 
Watson, have you learned your lessons?” 

"At least I have tried to." 

"Good. You could keep up an intelligent conversation on the subject?” 

"I believe I could.” 

"Then hand me that little box from the mantelpiece.” 

He opened the lid and took out a small object most carefully wrapped in some 
fine Eastern silk. This he unfolded, and disclosed a delicate little saucer of the 
most beautiful deep-blue colour. 

"It needs careful handling, Watson. This is the real egg-shell pottery of the 
Ming dynasty. No finer piece ever passed through Christie's. A complete set of 
this would be worth a king's ransom-in fact, it is doubtful if there is a complete 
set outside the imperial palace of Peking. The sight of this would drive a real 
connoisseur wild.” 

"What am I to do with it?” 

Holmes handed me a card upon which was printed: Dr. Hill Barton, 369 Half 
Moon Street.” 

“That is your name for the evening, Watson. You will call upon Baron Gmnw. 
I know something of his habits, and at half-past eight he would probably be d^ 
engaged. A note will tell him in advance that you are about to call, and you will 
say that you are bringing him a specimen of an absolutely unique set of Ming 
china. You may as well be a medical man, since that is a part which you can play 
without duplicity. Yon are a collector, this set has come your way, you have h«rd 
of the Baron’s interest in the subject, and you are not averse to seUing at a pnee. 


""Whflt price?” 

“Well asked Watson. You would certainly fall down badly if you did not know 
the value of your own wares. This saucer was got for me by Sir James and comes, 
I understand, from the collection of his client. You will not exaggerate rf you say 
that it could hardly be matched in the wrld. , ,. .. 

“I could perhaps suggest that the set should be valued by an 

“Excellent, Watson I You scintiltete to-day. Surest Chnstic or Sotheby. Your 
delicacy prevents your putting a price for yourself. 

“Oh* ra'he'will He has the collection mania in its mwt acute form- 
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Watson, and I will dictate the letter. No answer needed. Yon will merdy say 
that you are coming, and why.*" 

It was an admirable document, short, courteous, and stimulating to the curiosity 
of tibe connoisseur. A district messenger was duly dispatched with it. On the same 
evening, with the precious saucer in my hand and the card of Dr. Hill Barton 
in my pocket, I set off on my own adventure. 

The beautiful house and grounds indicated that Baron Gruner was, as Sir James 
had said, a man of considerable wealth. A long winding drive, with banks of rare 
shrubs on either side, opened out into a great gravelled square adorned with stat¬ 
ues. The place had been built by a South African gold king in the! days of the 
great boom, and the long, low house with the turrets at the comerL though an 
architectural nightmare, was imposing in its size and solidity. A butlers who would 
have adorned a bench of bisho|^, showed me in and handed me ove^to a plush- 
clad footman, who ushered me into the Baron*s presence. ' 

He was standing at the open front of a great case which stood betweep the win¬ 
dows and which contained part of his Chinese collection. He turned as I entered 
with a small brown vase in his hand. 

"Pray sit down, Doctor,** said he. "I was looking over my own treasures and 
wondering whether I could really afford to add to them. This little Tang specimen, 
which dates from the seventh century, would probably interest you. I am sure you 
never saw finer workmanship or a richer glaze. Have you the Ming saucer with 
you of which you spoke?" 

I carefully unpacked it and handed it to him. He seated himself at his desk, 
pulled over the lamp, for it was growing dark, and set himself to examine it. As 
he did so the yellow light beat upon his own features, and 1 was able to study 
them at my ease. 

He was certainly a remarkably handsome man. His European reputation for 
beauty was fully deserved. In figure he was not more than of middle size, but was 
built upon graceful and active lines. His face was swarthy, almost Oriental, with 
large, dark, languorous eyes which might easily hold an irresistible fascination for 
women. His hair and moustache were raven black, the latter short, pointed, and 
carefully waxed. His features were regular and pleasing, save only his straight, 
thin-lipped mouth. If ever I saw a murderer's mouth it was there~a cruel, hard 
gash in the face, compressed, inexorable, and terrible. He was ill-advised to train 
his moustache away from it, for it was Nature's danger-signal, set as a warning 
to his victims. His voice was engaging and his manners perfect. In age I should 
have put him at little over thirty, though his record afterwards showed that he 
was forty-two. 

"Very fcie-veiy fine indeed!" he said at last "And you say you have a set of six 
to correspond. What puzzles me is that I should not have heard of such magnificent 
specimens. I only know of one in England to match this, and it is certainly not 
likdy to be in the market Would it be indiscreet if I were to ask you, Dr. Hill 
Barton, how you obtained this?" 

"Does it redly matter?" I asked with as careless an air as I could muster. "You 
can see that the piece is genuine, and, as to the value, I am content to take an ex¬ 
pert's valuation." 

"Very mysterious," said he vidtfa a quick, suspicious flash of his dark eyes. "In 
dealing wiA objects of such value, one naturally wishes to know all about the 
transaction. That the piece is genuine is certain. I have no doubts at all about that 
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•? Jonnd to take every possibQity into aocoont-^t it ahoidd 
prove anerwaids mat you had no right to sell?” 

“I would gnarantee you against any claim of the sort ” 

“That, of course, would open up the question 
wortir." 


as to what youi guarantee was 


“My bankers would answer that” 

“Quite so. And yet the whole transaction strikes me as rather unusual.” 

“You can do business or not, said I with indifiEerence. “I have given you the first 
ofier as I understood that you were a connoisseur, but I shall have no difficulty in 
otha quarters.” 

"Who told you I was a connoisseur?” 

“I was aware that you had written a book upon the subject.” 

"Have you read tiie book?” 

“No.” 


“Dear me, this becomes more and more difficult for me to understand! Yon are 
a connoisseur and collector with a very valuable piece in your collection, and yet* 
you have never troubled to consult the one book which would have told you of 
the real meaning and value of what you held. How do you explain that?” 

"I am a very busy man. I am a doctor in practice.” 

"That is no answer. If a man has a hobby he follows it up, whatever his other 
pursuits may be. You said in your note that you were a connoisseur.” 

“So I am.” 

“Might I ask you a few questions to test you? I am obliged to tell you. Doctor 
-if you are indeed a doctor—that the incident becomes more and more suspicious. 

1 would ask you what do you know of the Emperor Shomu and how do you associate 
him with the Shoso-in near Nara? Dear me, does that puzzle you? Tdl me a littie 
about the Northern Wei dynasty and ite place in the history of ceramics.” 

I sprang from my chair in simulated anger. 

“This is intolerable, sir,” said I. “I came here to do you a favour, and not to be 
examined as if I were a schoolboy. My knowledge on these subjects may be second 
only to your own, but I certainly shall not answer questions which have been put 
in so of^sive a way.” 

He looked at me steadily. The languor had gone from his eyes. They suddenly 
glared. There was a gleam of teeth from between those cruel lips. 

“What is the game? You are here as a spy. You are an emissary of Holmes. This 
is a trick that you are playing upon me. The fellow is dying I hear, so he sends his 
tools to keep watch upon me. You’ve made your way in here without leave, and, 
by GodI you may find it harder to get out than to get in.” 

He had sprung to his feet, and I stepped back, bracing myself for an attack, for 
the man was beside himself with rage. He may have suspected me froin the first; 
certainly this cross*cxamination had shown him the truth; but it was clear that I 
could not hope to deceive him. He dived his hand into a sidedrawer and rum¬ 
maged furiously. TTien something struck upon his ear, for he stood hstenmg 


intentiy. 

“Ahl" he cried. “Ah!” and dashed into the room behind him. 

Two steps took me to the open door, and my mind will ever car^ a dear pctate 
of the scene witiiin. The window leading out to the was wide ^n ^ 
it, looking like some terrible ghost, his head girt with 
drawn and white, stood Sherlock Holmes. The next mstan e g 
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gap, and I heard the crash of his body among the laurel bushes outside. Witti a 
howl of rage the master of the house rushed after him to the open window. 

And thenl It was done in an instant, and yet I clearly saw it. An anoi'-a woman's 
arm—shot out from among the leaves. At the same instant the Baron uttered a 
horrible cry—a yell which will always ring in my memory. He clapped his two 
hands to his face and rushed round the room, l^ating his head horribly against 
the walls. Then he fell upon the carpet, rolling and writhing, while scream after 
scream resounded through the house. 

•Water! For God's sake, water!" was his cry. 

I seized a carafe from a side>table and rushed to his aid. At the iame moment 
the butler and several footmen ran in from the hall. 1 remember that one of them 
fainted as 1 knelt by the injured man and turned that awful face td the light of 
the lamp. The vitriol was eating into it everywhere and dripping f^om the ears 
and the chin. One eye was already white and glazed. The other was' red and in> 
flamed. The features which I had admired a few minutes before were now like 
some beautiful painting over which the artist has passed a wet and foul sponge. 
They were blurred, discoloured, inhuman, terrible. 

In a few words 1 explained exactly what had occurred, so far as the vitriol at¬ 
tack was concerned. Some had climbed through the window and others had rushed 
out on to the lawn, but it was dark and it had begun to rain. Between his screams 
the victim raged and raved against the avenger. "It was that hell-cat, Kitty Winter!’’ 
he cried. “Oh, the she-devil! She shall pay for it! She shall pay! Oh, God in heaven, 
this pain is more than I can bear!" 

I bathed his face in oil, put cotton wadding on the raw surfaces, and adminis¬ 
tered a hypodermic of morphia. All suspicion of me had passed from his mind in 
the presence of this shock, and he clung to my hands as if I might have the power 
even yet to clear those dead-fish eyes which gazed up at me. I could have wept over 
the ruin had I not remembered very clearly the vile life which had led up to so 
hideous a change. It was loathsome to feel the pawing of his burning hands, and 
I was relieved when his family surgeon, closely followed by a specialist, came to 
relieve me of my charge. An inspector of police had also arrived, and to him I 
handed my real card. It would have been useless as well as foolish to do other¬ 
wise, for I was nearly as well known by sight at the Yard as Holmes himself. Then 
I left that house of ^oom and tenor. Within an hour I was at Baker Street. 

Holmes was seated in his familiar chair, looking very pale and exhausted. Apart 
from his injuries, even his iron nerves had been shocked by the events of the eve¬ 
ning, and he listened with horror to my account of the Baron's transformation. 

“The wages of sin, Watson—the wages of sin|" said he. “Sooner or later it will 
always come. God knows, there was sin enough," he added, taking up a brown 
volume from the table. “Here is the book the woman talked of. If this will not 
break off the marriage, nothing ever could. But it will. Watson. It must. No self- 
respecting woman could stand it." 

“It is his love diary?” 

“Or his lust diary. Call it what you will. The moment the woman told us of it 
I realized what a tremendous weapon was there if we could but lay our hands on it. 
I said nothing at the time to indicate my thoughts, for this woman might have 
given it away. But I brooded over it. Then this assault upon me gave me the 
chance of letting the Baron tiiink that no precautions need be taken against me. 
That was all to the good. I would have waited a little longer, but his visit to 
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America forced my hand. He would never have left so comprcnnising a document 
behind him. Therefore we had to act at once. Burglary at night is impossible. 
He takes precautions. But there was a chance in the evening if 1 could only be 
sure that his attention was engaged. That was where you and your blue saucer 
came in. But I had to be sure of the position of the book, and I knew I had only 
a few minutes in which to act, for my time was limited by your knowledge of 
Chinese pottery. Therefore I gathered the girl up at the last moment. How could 
I guess what the little packet was that she carried so carefully under her cloak? I 
thought she had come altogether on my business, but it seems she had some of 


her own ” 

'*He guessed I came from you.'* 

“1 feared he would. But you held him in play just long enough for me to get 
the book, though not long enough for an unobserved escape. Ah, Sir James, I am 
very glad you have cornel” 

Our courtly friend had appeared in answer to a previous summons. He listened 
with the deepest attention to Holmes's account of what had occurred. 

"You have done wonders—wondersi” he cried when he had heard the narrative. 
“But if these injuries are as terrible as Dr. Watson describes, then surely our 
purpose of thwarting the marriage is suflBciently gained without the use of this 


horrible book.’* 

Holmes shook his head. 

“Women of the De Merville t>*pe do not act like that. She would love him the 
more as a disfigured martyr. No, no. It is his moral side, not his physical, which 
we have to destroy. That book will bring her back to earth-and I know nothing 
else that could. It is in his own writing. She cannot get past it.” 

Sir James carried away both it and the precious saucer. As I was myself overdue, 

I went down with him into the street. A brougham was waiting for him. He sprang 
in gave a hurried order to the cockaded coachman, and drove swiftly away. He 
filing his overcoat half out of the window to cover the armorial bearings upon the 
panel, but I had seen them in the glare of our fanlight none the less. 1 gasped with 
surprise. Then I turned back and ascended the stair to H Jnes s 
“I have found out who our client is,” I cried, burshng with my great news. “Why, 

"■tt h ^ Hoto holdi.« w . 

restraining hand. “Let that now and forever be enough for us. 

I do nS to. tow Ite tenmms™ l»«l ™ Sir 

.grd it. Or it » more piotoWe that» dchcate . ta* ™ toS 

out in ^ that “lock Holmes was threatened with a ptosecu- 

was possible for such and a client is sufficiently illustrious, 

bon for burglary, but when an ob|^t ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

even the rjd British law becomes human and dasbe. My tnena nas y 

in the dock. 
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THE ADVENTURE OF THE BLANCHED SOLDIER 

The ideas of my friend Watson, though limited, are exceedingly pertinacious. For 
a long time he has worried me to write an experience of my own. Perhaps I have 
rather invited this persecution, since I have often had occasion to point out to him 
how superficial are his own accounts and to accuse him of pandering to popular 
taste instead of confining himself rigidly to facts and figures, ^ifry it yourself, 
Holmesl'* he has retorted, and I am compelled to admit that, having taken my 
pen in my hand, I do begin to realize that the matter must be presented in such a 
way as may interest the reader. The following case can hardly fail to ^o so, as it is 
among the strangest happenings in my collection, though it chanced that Watson 
had no note of it in his collection. Speaking of my old friend and lliographer, I 
would take this opportunity to remark that if I burden myself with a companion 
in my various little inquiries it is not done out of sentiment or caprice, but it is 
that Watson has some remarkable characteristics of his own to which in his mod> 
esty he has given small attention amid his exaggerated estimates of my own per¬ 
formances. A confederate who foresees your conclusions and course of action is 
always dangerous, but one to whom each development comes as a perpetual sur¬ 
prise, and to whom the future is always a closed book, is indeed an ideal helpmate. 

I find from my notebook that it was in January, 2903 , just after the conclusion 
of the Boer War, that I had my visit from Mr. James M. Dodd, a big, fresh, sun¬ 
burned, upstanding Briton. The good Watson had at that time deserted me for a 
wife, the only selfish action which I can recall in our association. 1 was alone. 

It is my habit to sit with my back to the window and to place my visitors in the 
opposite chair, where the light falls full upon them. Mr. James M. Dodd seemed 
somewhat at a loss how to begin the interview. I did not attempt to help him, for 
his silence gave me more time for observation. I have found it wise to impress 
clients with a sense of power, and so I gave him some of my conclusions. 

"From South Africa, sir, I perceive,” 

“Yes, sir,” he answered, with some surprise. 

“Imperial Yeomanry, I fancy.” 

“Exactly.” 

“Middlesex Corps, no doubt.” 

“That is so. Mr. Holmes, you arc a wizard.” 

I smiled at his bewildered expression. 

“When a gentleman of virile appearance enters my room with such tan upon 
his face as an English sun could never give, and with his handkerchief in his sleeve 
instead of in his pocket, it is not difficidt to place him. You wear a short beard, 
which shows that you were not a regular. You have the cut of a riding-man. As to 
Middlesex, your card has already shown me that you are a stockbroker from 
Throgmorton Street. What other regiment would you join?” 

“You see everything.” 

“I see no more than you, but I have trained myself to notice what I sec. How¬ 
ever, Mr. Dodd, it was not to discuss the science of observation that you called 
upon me this morning. What has been happening at Tuxbury Old Park?” 
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"Mr. Holmes—I" 

The “ ®.**®'‘* “'•» “ Colond Emsworth. 


perhaps you will explain what you are talking about ” 

My client grinned mischievously. 

toM"’'^/?e^°.M T *“PPO«"g that you knew everything without being 
! i ®”'^ I hope to God Lt yon wiH be 

able to tell me what they mean. I’ve been awake all night puzzling my brain,' 
and the more I think the more incredible does it become. 

^ January, igoi-just two years ago-young Godfrey Ems- 

worth had loined the same squadron. He was Colonel Emsworth’s only son~Ems- 
worth, the Crimean V. C.-and he had the fighting blood in him, so it is no wonder 
he volunteer^. There was not a finer lad in the regiment We formed a friendship 
-the sort of friendship which can only be made when one lives the same life and 
shares the same joys and sorrows. He was my mate-and that means a good deal 
in the Army. We took the rough and the smooth together for a year of hard fight* 
ing. Then he was hit with a bullet from an elephant gun in the action near Dia¬ 
mond Hill outside Pretoria. I got one letter from the hospital at Cape Town 
and one from Southampton, Since then not a word-not one word, Mr. Holmes, 
for six months and more, and he my closest pal. 

"Well, when the war was over, and we all got back, I wrote to his father and 
asked where Godfrey was. No answer. I waited a bit and then I wrote again. This 
time I had a reply, short and gruff. Godfrey had gone on a voyage round the world, 
and it was not likely that he would be back for a year. That was all. 

"1 wasn't satisfied, Mr. Holmes. The whole thing seemed to me so damned un¬ 
natural. He was a good lad, and he would not drop a pal like that. It was not like 
him. Then, again, I happened to know that he was heir to a lot of money, and 
also that his father and he did not always hit it off too well. The old man was 


sometimes a bully, and young Godfrey had too much spirit to stand it. No, I 
wasn’t satisfied, and I determined that 1 would get to the root of the matter. It 
happened, however, that my own affairs needed a lot of straightening out, after 
two years’ absence, and so it is only this week that I have been able to take up 
Godfrey’s case again. But since I have taken it up I mean to drop everything in 
order to see it through,” 

Mr. James M. Dodd appeared to be the sort of person whom it would be better 
to have as a friend than as an enemy. His blue eyes were stem and his square jaw 
l^ad set bard as he spoke. 

“Wdl, what have you done?” I asked, 

"My jfot move was to get down to his home, Tuxbury Old Park, near Bedford, 
and to see for myself how the ground lay. I wrote to the mother, therefore—I had 
had quite enough of the curmudgeon of a father—and I made a clean frontal at- 
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tack: Godfrey was my chum, I had a great deal of interest which I might tell her 
of our common e 3 q}eriences, 1 should be in the neighbourhood, would there be 
any objection, et cetera? In reply 1 had quite an amiable answer from her and an 
offer to put me up for the night. That was what took me down on Monday. 

•Tuxbury Old Hall is inaccessible—five miles from anywhere. There was no trap 
at the station, so I had to walk, carrying my suitcase, and it was nearly dark before 
I arrived. It is a great wandering house, standing in a considerable park. I should 
judge it was of all sorts of ages and styles, starting on a half-timbered Elizabethan 
foundation and ending in a Victorian portico. Inside it was all ipanelling and 
tapestry and half-effaced old pictures, a house of shadows and myste^. There was 
a butler, old Ralph, who seemed about the same age as the house, ^nd there was 
his wife, who might have been older. She had been Godfrey's nursk and 1 had 
heard him speak of her as second only to his mother in his affections, so I was 
drawn to her in spite of her queer appearance. The mother I liked aiso—a gentle 
little white mouse of a woman. It was only the colonel himself whoin I barred. 

''We had a bit of barney right away, and I should have walked back to the station 
if 1 had not felt that it might be playing his game for me to do so. 1 was shown 
straight into his study, and there I found him, a huge, bow-backed man with a 
smoky skin and a straggling gray beard, seated behind his littered desk. A red- 
veined nose jutted out like a vulture's beak, and two fierce gray eyes glared at me 
from under tufted brows. I could understand now why Godfrey seldom spoke of 
his father. 

" 'Well, sir,' said he in a rasping voice, 'I should be interested to know the real 
reasons for this visit.' 

"I answered that I had explained them in my letter to his wife, 

'Yes, yes, you said that you had known Godfrey in Africa. We have, of course, 
only your word for that.’ 

“ ‘I have his letters to me in my pocket.' 

" 'Kindly let me see them.' 

"He glanced at the two which 1 handed him, and then he tossed them back. 

" ‘Well, what then?' he asked. 

" 'I was fond of your son Godfrey, sir. Many ties and memories united us. Is it 
not natural that I should wonder at his sudden silence and should wish to know 
what has become of him?' 

" 'I have some recollections, sir, that I had already corresponded with you and 
had told you what had become of him. He has gone upon a voyage round the world. 
His health was in a poor way after his African experiences, and both his mother 
and I were of opinion that complete rest and ohange were needed. Kindly pass 
that explanation on to any other friends who may be interested in the matter.' 

“ 'Certainly,' I answered. 'But perhaps you would have the goodness to let me 
have the name of the steamer and of the line by which he sailed, together with 
the date. 1 have no doubt that I should be able to get a letter through to him.' 

“My request seemed both to puzzle and to irritate my host. His great eyebrows 
came down over his eyes, and he tapped his fingers impatiently on the table. He 
looked up at last with the expression of one who has seen his adversary make a 
dangerous move at chess, and has decided how to meet it. 

“ 'Many people, Mr. Dodd,' said he, 'would take offence at your infernal per¬ 
tinacity and would think that this insistence had reached the point of damned 
impertinence.' 
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^ must put it down, sir, to my real love for your son* 

Exactly. I have already made every allowance upon that score. 1 must ask you, 
however, to dfOp these inquiries. Every family has its own inner knowledge and its 
own motives, which cannot always be made clear to outsiders, however well- 
intentioned. My wife is anxious to hear something of Godfrey’s past which you 
are in a position to tell her, but I would ask you to let the present and the future 
alone. Such inquiries serve no useful purpose, sir, and place us in a delicate and 
difficult position.’ 

So I came to a dead end, Mr. Holmes. There was no getting past it. I could 
only pretend to accept the situation and register a vow inwardly that I would 
never rest until my friend’s fate had been cleared up. It was a dull evening. We 
dined quietly, the three of us, in a gloomy, faded old room. The lady questioned 
me eagerly about her son, but the old man seemed morose and depressed. 1 was 
so bored by the whole proceeding that I made an excuse as soon as I decently 
could and retired to my bedroom. It was a large, bare room on the ground floor, as 
gloomy as the rest of the house, but after a year of sleeping upon the veldt, Mr. 
Holmes, one is not too particular about one’s quarters. I opened the curtains 
and looked out into the garden, remarking that it was a fine night with a bright 
half^moon. Then I sat down by the roaring fire with the lamp on a table beside 
me, and endeavoured to distract my mind wnth a novel. I was interrupted, how¬ 
ever, by Ralph, the old butler, who caiue in with a fresh supply of coals. 

“ ‘I thought you might run short in the night-time, sir. It is bitter weather and 
these rooms are cold.* 

"He hesitated before leaving the room, and when I looked round he was stand¬ 
ing facing me with a wistful look upon his wrinkled face. 

" 'Beg your pardon, sir, but I could not help hearing what you said of young 
Master Godfrey at dinner. You know, sir, that my wife nursed him, and so I may 
say I am his foster-father. It’s natural we should take an interest. And you say he 
carried himself well, sir?* 

" There was no braver man in the regiment. He pulled me out once from under 
the rifles of the Boers, or maybe I should not be here.’ 

"The old butler rubbed his skinny hands. 

“'Yes, sir, yes, that is Master Godfrey all over. He was always courageous. 
There’s not a tree in the park, sir, that he has not climbed. Nothing would stop 
him. He was a fine boy—and oh, sir, he was a fine man.’ 

“I sprang to my feet. 

“ 'Look here!’ I cried. 'You say he was. You speak as if he were dead. What is 
all this mystery? What has become of Godfrey Emsworth?’ 

“I gripi^d the old man by the shoulder, but he shrank away. 

“ 'I don’t know what you mean, sir. Ask the master about Master Godfrey. He 
knows. It is not for me to interfere.' 

“He was leaving the room, but I held his arm. 

“'Listen,' I said. ‘You are going to answer one question before you leave if 
I have to hold you all night. Is Godfrey dead?' 

“He could not face my eyes. He was like a man hypnotized. The answer was 
dragged from his lips. It was a terrible and unexpected one. 

“T wish to God he was!' he cried, and, tearing himself free, he dashed from 

the room. , , . , 

“You will think, Mr. Holmes, that I returned to my chair in no very happy 
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state of mind. The old man^s words seemed to me to bear only one interpretation. 
Clearly my poor friend had become involved in some criminal or, at the least, 
disreputable transaction which touched the family honour. That stem old man 
had sent his son away and hidden him from the world lest some scandal should 
come to light. Godfrey was a reckless fellow. He was easily influenced by those 
around him. No doubt he had fallen into bad hands and been misled to his ruin. 
It was a piteous business, if it was indeed so, but even now it was my duty to hunt 
him out and see if 1 could aid him. 1 was anxiously pondering the matter when 
I looked up, and there was Godfrey Emsworth standing before me/" 

My client had paused as one in deep emotion. 

**Pray continue," I said. "Your problem presents some very unusual features." 

"He was outside the window, Mr. Holmes, with his face pressed against the 
glass. I have told you that I looked out at the night. When I did so I left the curtains 
partly open. His figure was framed in this gap. The window came do^n to the 
ground and I could see the whole length of it, but it was his face which'held my 
gaze. He was deadly pale—never have I seen a man so white. I reckon ghosts may 
look like that; but his eyes met mine, and they were the eyes of a living man. He 
sprang back when he saw that 1 was looking at him, and he vanished into the 
darkness. 

"There was something shocking about the man, Mr. Holmes. It wasn't merely 
that ghastly face glimmering as white as cheese in the darkness. It was more subtle 
than that—something slinking, something furtive, something guilty—something 
very unlike the frank, manly lad that I had known. It left a feeling of horror in 
my mind, 

"But when a man has been soldiering for a year or two with brother Boer as a 
playmate, he keeps his nerve and acts quickly. Godfrey had hardly vanished before 
1 was at the window. There was an awkward catch, and I was some little time 
before I could throw it up. Then I nipped through and ran down the garden 
path in the direction that I thought he might have taken, 

"It was a long path and the light was not very good, but it seemed to me some¬ 
thing was moving ahead of me. 1 ran on and called his name, but it was no use. 
When 1 got to the end of the path there were several others branching in different 
directions to various outhouses. I stood hesitating, and as I did so I heard distinctly 
the sound of a closing door. It was not behind me in the house, but ahead of me, 
somewhere in the darkness. That was enough, Mr. Holmes, to assure me that what 
I had seen was not a vision. Godfrey had run away from me, and he had shut a 
door behind him. Of that I was certain. 

"There was nothing more I could do, and I jpent an uneasy night turning the 
matter over in my mind and trying to find some theory which would cover the 
facts. Next day I found the colonel rather more conciliatory, and as his wife re¬ 
marked that there were some places of interest in the neighbourhood, it gave me 
an opening to ask whether my presence for one more night would incommode 
them. A somewhat grudging acquiescence from the old man gave me a clear day 
in which to make my observations. 1 was already perfectly convinced that Godfrey 
was in hiding somewhere near, but where and why remained to be solved. 

"The house was so large and so rambling that a regiment might be hid away in 
it and no one the wiser. If the secret lay there it was diflEcult for me to penetrate 
it. But the door which I had heard dose was certainly not in the house. 1 must 
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explore the garden and see what I could find. There was no difficulty in the way, 
for the old people were busy in their own fashion and left me to my own devices. 

There were several small outhouses, but at the end of the garden there was a 
detached building of some size—large enough for a gardener's or a gamekeeper's 
residence. Could this be the place whence the sound of that shutting door had 
come? I approached it in a careless fashion as though 1 were strolling aimlessly 
round the grounds. As I did so, a small, brisk, bearded man in a black coat and 
bowler hat—not at all the gardener type—came out of the door. To my surprise, he 
locked it after him and put the key in his pocket. Then he looked at me with some 
surprise on his face. 

“ ‘Are you a visitor here?' he asked. 

"I explained that I was and that I was a friend of Godfrey's. 

** ‘What a pity that he should be away on his travels, for he would have so liked 
to see me,’ I continued. 

"‘Quite so. Exactly,' said he with a rather guilty air. ‘No doubt you will renew 
your visit at some more propitious time.' He passed on, but when I turned I 
observed that he was standing watching me, half-concealed by the laurels at the far 
end of the garden. 

“I had a good look at the little house as I passed it, but the windows were 
heavily curtained, and, so far as one could see, it was empty. 1 might spoil my 
own game and even be ordered of! the premises if 1 were too audacious, for 1 
was still conscious that I was being watched. Therefore, I strolled back to the house 
and waited for night before 1 went on with my inquiry. When all was dark and 
quiet 1 slipped out of my window and made my way as silently as possible to the 
mysterious lodge. 

‘‘I have said that it was heavily curtained, but now I found that the windows 
were shuttered as well. Some light, however, was breaking through one of them, 
so I concentrated my attention upon this. I was in luck, for the curtain had not 
been quite closed, and there was a crack in the shutter, so that I could see the 
inside of the room. It was a cheery place enough, a bright lamp and a blazing 
fire. Opposite to me was seated the little man whom I had seen in the morning. 
He was smoking a pipe and reading a paper." 

"What paper?” I asked. 

My client seemed annoyed at the interruption of his narrative. 

"Can it matter?” he asked. 

"It is most essential." 

“1 really took no notice.” 

“Possibly you observed whether it was a broad-leafed paper or of that smaller 
type which one associates with weeklies." 

"Now that you mention it, it was not large. It might have been the Spectator. 
However, I had little thought to spare upon such details, for a second man was 
seated with his back to the window, and I could swear that this second man was 
Godfrey. I could not see his face, but I knew the familiar slope of his shoulders. 
He was leaning upon his elbow in an attitude of great melancholy, his body turned 
towards the fire. 1 was hesitating as to what I should do when there was a sharp tap 
on my shoulder, and there was Colonel Emsworth beside me. 

" ‘This way, sir!' said he in a low voice. He walked in silence to the house, and I 
followed him into my own bedroom. He had picked up a time-table in the hall. 
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^ There is a train to London at 8:30/ said he. *The trap will be at the door at 
eight.' 

''He was white with rage, and, indeed, I felt myself in so difficult a position 
that 1 could only stammer out a few incoherent apologies in which 1 tried to 
excuse myself by urging my anxiety for my friend. 

" ‘The matter will not bear discussion,' said he abruptly. 'You have made a most 
damnable intrusion into the privacy of our family. You were here as a guest 
and you have become a spy. 1 have nothing more to say, sir, save that 1 have no 
wish ever to see you again.' 

"At this I lost my temper, Mr. Holmes, and I spoke with some warmth. 

" ‘I have seen your son, and I am convinced that for some reason of your jown 
you are concealing him from the world. I have no idea what your motives ai^ in 
cutting him off in this fashion, but I am sure that he is no longer a free ageAt. I 
warn you, Colonel Emsworth, that until I am assured as to the safety and ^ell- 
being of my friend I shall never desist in my efforts to get to the bottom of the 
mystery, and I shall certainly not allow myself to be intimidated by anything whith 
you may say or do.' 

'The old fellow looked diabolical, and I really thought he was about to attack 
me. I have said that he was a gaunt, fierce old giant, and though I am no weakling 
I might have been hard put to it to hold my own against him. However, after a 
long glare of rage he turned upon his heel and walked out of the room. For my 
part, I took the appointed train in the morning, with the full intention of coming 
straight to you and asking for your advice and assistance at the appointment for 
which I had already written." 

Such was the problem which my visitor laid before me. It presented, as the 
astute reader will have already perceived, few difficulties in its solution, for a 
very limited choice of alternatives must get to the root of the matter. Still, ele¬ 
mentary as it was, there were points of interest and novelty about it which may 
excuse my placing it upon record. 1 now proceeded, using my familiar method of 
logical analysis, to narrow down the possible solutions. 

“The servants,” I asked; "how many were in the house?” 

To the best of my belief there were only the old butler and his wife. They 
seemed to live in the simplest fashion." 

"There was no servant, then, in the detached house?” 

"None, unless the little man with the beard acted as such. He seemed, how¬ 
ever, to be quite a superior person." 

"That seems very suggestive. Had you any indication that food was conveyed 
from the one house to the other?” 

"Now that you mention it, I did see old Ralph carrying a basket down the gar¬ 
den walk and going in the direction of this house. The idea of food did not occur 
to me at the moment." 

"Did you make any local inquiries?" 

"Yes, I did. I spoke to the station-master and also to the innkeeper in the village. 
I simply asked if they knew anything of my old comrade, Godfrey Emsworth. Both 
of them assured me that he had gone for a voyage round the world. He had come 
home and then had almost at once started off again. The story was evidently uni¬ 
versally accepted." 

"You said nothing of your suspicions?" 

“Nothing." 
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*That was very wise. The matter should certainly be inquired into. 1 will go 
back with you to Tuxbury Old Park." 

‘TcHlay?” 

It happened that at the moment I was clearing up the case which my friend 
Watson has described as that of the Abbey School, in which the Duke of Grey- 
minster was so deeply involved. 1 had also a commission from the Sultan of Turk^ 
which called for immediate action, as political consequences of the gravest kind 
might arise from its neglect. Therefore it was not until the beginning of the next 
week, as my diary records, that I was able to start forth on my mission to Bed¬ 
fordshire in company with Mr. James M. Dodd. As we drove to Euston we picked 
up a grave and taciturn gentleman of iron-gray aspect, with whom I had made the 
necessary arrangements. 

**Thi$ is an old friend,’* said 1 to Dodd. "It is possible that his presence may 
be entirely unnecessary, and, on the other hand, it may be essential. It is not nec¬ 
essary at the present stage to go further into the matter.** 

The narratives of Watson have accustomed the reader, no doubt, to the fact that 
I do not waste words or disclose my thoughts while a case is actually under con¬ 
sideration. Dodd seemed surprised, but nothing more was said, and the three of 
us continued our journey together. In the train 1 asked Dodd one more question 
which I wished our companion to hear. 

"You say that you saw your friend’s face quite clearly at the window, so clearly 
that you are sure of his identity?** 

"1 have no doubt about it whatever. His nose was pressed against the glass. The 
lamplight shone full upon him.” 

"It could not have been someone resembling him?” 

"No, no, it was he.** 

"But you say he was changed?** 

"Only in colour. His face was-how shall I describe it?—it was of a fish-belly 
whiteness. It was bleached.” 

"Was it equally pale all over?” 

"1 think not. It was his brow which I saw so clearly as it was pressed against 
the window.” 

"Did you call to him?” 

"I was too startled and horrified for the moment. Then I pursued him, as 1 have 
told you, but without result.” 

My case was practically complete, and there was only one small incident needed 
to round it o&. When, after a considerable drive, we arrived at the strange old 
rambling house which my client had described, it was Ralph, the elderly butler, 
who opened the door. I had requisitioned the carriage for the day and had asked 
my elderly friend to remain within it unless we should summon him. Ralph, a 
little wrinkled old fellow, was in the conventional costume of black coat and pepper- 
and-salt trousers, with only one curious variant. He wore brown leather gloves, 
which at sight of us he instantly shufiSed off, laying them down on the hall-table 
as we passed in. I have, as my friend Watson may have remarked, an abnoixnaDy 
acute set of senses, and a faint but incisive scent was apparent It seemed to centre 
on the hall-table. I turned, placed my hat Aere, knc^ed it off, stooped to pick 
it up, and contrived to bring my nose within a foot of the gjoves. Yes, it was un¬ 
doubtedly from them riiat the curious tarty odour was oozing. I passed on into the 
study with my case complete. Alas, that I should have to show my hand so when 
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I tell my own storyl It was by concealing such links in the chain that Watson 
was enabled to produce his meretricious finales. 

Colonel Emsworth was not in his room, but he came quickly enough on receipt 
of Ralph's message. We heard his quick, heavy step in the passage. The door was 
Hung open and he rushed in with bristling beard and twisted features, as terrible 
an old man as ever 1 have seen. He held our cards in his hand, and he tore them 
up and stamped on the fragments. 

“Have I not told you, you infernal busybody, that you are warned off the prem¬ 
ises? Never dare to show your damned face here again. If you enter again without 
my leave I shall be within my rights if I use violence. Til shoot you, sir! By Gpd, 

I will! As to you, sir," turning upon me, "I extend the same warning to you. I lam 
familiar with your ignoble profession, but you must take your reputed talentsUo 
some other field. There is no opening for them here." \ 

“I cannot leave here,” said my client firmly, “until I hear from Godfrey's oWn 
lips that he is under no restraint.” 

Our involuntary host rang the bell. 

“Ralph,” he said, “telephone down to the county police and ask the inspector 
to send up two constables. Tell him there are burglars in the house.” 

“One moment,” said I. “You must be aware, Mr. Dodd, that Colonel Emsworth 
is within his rights and that we have no legal status within his house. On the 
other hand, he should recognize that your action is prompted entirely by solicitude 
for his son. I venture to hope that if I were allowed to have five minutes' conver¬ 
sation with Colonel Emsworth I could certainly alter his view of the matter.” 

“I am not so easily altered,” said the old soldier. “Ralph, do what I have told 
you. What the devil are you waiting for? Ring up the police!” 

“Nothing of the sort,” I said, putting my back to the door. “Any police inter¬ 
ference would bring about the very catastrophe which you dread.” I took out my 
notebook and scribbled one word upon a loose sheet. “That," said I as I handed it 
to Colonel Emsworth, “is what has brought us here.” 

He stared at the writing with a face from which every expression save amaze¬ 
ment had vanished. 

“How do you know?” he gasped, sitting down heavily in his chair. 

“It is my business to know ftings. That is my trade.” 

He sat in deep thought, his gaunt hand tugging at his straggling beard. Then 
he made a gesture of resignation. 

“Well, if you wish to see Godfrey, you shall. It is no doing of mine, but you 
have forced my hand. Ralph, tell Mr. Godfrey and Mr. Kent that in five minutes 
we shall be with them.” 

At the end of that time we passed down the garden path and found ourselves 
in front of the mystery house at the end. A small bearded man stood at the door 
with a look of considerable astonishment upon his face. 

“This is very sudden, Colonel Emsworth," said he. “This will disarrange all 
our plans." 

“I can't help it, Mr. Kent. Our hands have been forced. Can Mr. Godfrey see 
us?" 

“Yes, be is waiting inside." He turned and led us into a large, plainly furnished 
front room. A man was standing with his back to the fire, and at the sight of him 
my client sprang forward with outstretched hand. 

“Why, Godfrey, old man, this is find" 
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But the other waved him back. 

**Don*t touch me» Jimmie. Keep your distance. Ye$» you may well starel I don't 
quite look the smart Lance-Corporal Emsworth, of B Squadron, do I?” 

His appearance was certainly extraordinary. One could see that he had indeed 
been a handsome man with clear-cut features sunburned by an African s\in, but 
mottled in patches over this darker surface were curious whitish patches which 
had bleached his skin. 

“That's why I don't court visitors," said he. “I don't mind you, Jimmie, but 
I could have done without your friend. I suppose there is some good reason for 
it, but you have me at a disadvantage." 

“I wanted to be sure that all was well with you, Godfrey. I saw you that night 
when you looked into my window, and I could not let the matter rest till I had 
cleared things up." 

“Old Ralph told me you were there, and I couldn’t help taking a peep at you. 

I hoped you would not ^ve seen me, and I had to run to my burrow when 1 heard 
the window go up.” 

“But what in heaven's name is the matter?” 

“Well, it's not a long story to tell,” said he, lighting a cigarette. “You remember 
that morning fight at Buffelsspniit, outside Pretoria, on the Eastern railway line? 
You heard I was hit?" 

“Yes, I heard that, but I never got particulars.” 

“Three of us got separated from the others. It was very broken country, you 
may remember. There was Simpson—the fellow we caUed Baldy Simpson—and 
Anderson, and 1 . We were clearing brother Boer, but he lay low and got the three 
of us. The other two were killed. I got an elephant bullet through my shoulder. 

I stuck on to my horse, however, and he galloped several miles before I fainted 
and rolled off the saddle. 

“When I came to myself it was nightfall, and I raised myself up, feeling very 
weak and ill. To my surprise there was a house close beside me, a fairly large 
house with a broad stoep and many windows. It was deadly cold. You remember 
the kind of numb cold which used to come at evening, a deadly, sickening sort of 
cold, very different from a crisp healthy frost. Well, I was chilled to the bone, 
and my only hope seemed to lie in reaching that house. I staggered to my feet 
and dragged myself along, hardly conscious of what I did. I have a dim memory 
of slowly ascending the steps, entering a wide-opened door, passing into a large 
room which contained several beds, and throwing myself down with a gasp of 
satisfaction upon one of them. It was unmade, but that troubled me not at all, 
I drew the clothes over my shivering body and in a moment I was in a deep sleep. 

“It was morning when I wakened, and it seemed to me that instead of coming 
out into a world of sanity I had emerged into some extraordinary nightmare. The 
African sun flooded through the big, curtainless windows, and every detail of the 
great, bare, whitewashed dormitory stood out hard and clear. In front of me was 
standing a small, dwarf-like man with a huge, bulbous head, who was jabbering 
excitedly in Dutch, waving two horrible hands which looked to me like brown 
sponges. Behind him stood a group of people who seemed to be intensely amused 
by lie situation, but a chill came over me as I looked at them. Not one of them 
was a normal human being. Every one was twisted or swollen or disfigured in some 
strange way. The laughter of these strange monstrosities was a dreadful thing to 

hear. 
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''It seemed that none of them could speak En^ish, but the situation wanted 
clearing up, for the creature with the big head was growing furiously angry, and, 
uttering wild-beast cries,, he had laid his deformed hands upon me and was drag¬ 
ging me out of bed, regardless of the fresh flow of blood from my wound. The little 
monster was as strong as a bull, and I don't know what he might have done to me 
had not an elderly man who was clearly in authority been attracted to the room 
by the hubbub. He said a few stem words in Dutch, and my persecutor shrank 
away. Then he turned upon me, gazing at me in the utmost amazement. 

" 'How in the world did you come here?' he asked in amazement. ‘Wait a bit! 

I see that you are tired out and that wounded shoulder of yours wants lookifig 
after. I am a doctor, and Til soon have you tied up. But, man alivel you are in 4 r 
greater danger here than ever you were on the battlefield. You are in the Leper 
Hospital, and you have slept in a leper's bed.' \ 

“Need I tell you more, Jimmie? It seems that in view of the approaching battle 
all these poor creatures had been evacuated the day before. Then, as the British; 
advanced, they had been brought back by this, their medical superintendent, who' 
assured me that, though he believed he was immune to the disease, he would none 
the less never have dared to do what I had done. He put me in a private room, 
treated me kindly, and within a week or so 1 was removed to the general hospital 
at Pretoria. 

“So there you have my tragedy. I hoped against hope, but it was not until I 
had reached home that the terrible signs which you see upon my face told me 
that 1 had not escaped. What was I to do? 1 was in this lonely house. We had 
two servants whom we could utterly trust. There was a house where I could live. 
Under pledge of secrecy, Mr. Ken^ who is a surgeon, was prepared to stay with 
me. It seemed simple enough on those lines. The alternative was a dreadful one 
-segregation for life among strangers with never a hope of release. But absolute 
secrecy was necessary, or even in this quiet countryside there would have been an 
outcry, and I should have been dragged to my horrible doom. Even you, Jimmie 
—even you had to be kept in the dark. Why my father has relented I cannot 
imagine." 

Colonel Emsworth pointed to me. 

“This is the gentleman who forced my hand." He unfolded the scrap of paper 
on which 1 had written the word “Leprosy." “It seemed to me that if he knew so 
much as that it was safer that he should Imow all." 

“And so it was," said I. “Who knows but good may come of it? I understand 
that only Mr. Kent has seen the patient. May I ask, sir, if you are an authority 
on such complaints, which are, 1 understand, tropical or semi-tropical in their 
nature?" 

“I have the ordinary knowledge of the educated medical man," he observed with 
some stifiness. 

“I have no doubt, sir, that you are fully competent, but I am sure that you will 
agree that in such a case a second opinion is valuable. You have avoided this, I 
understand, for fear that pressure should be put upon you to segregate the patient." 

“That is so," said Colonel Emsworth. 

“I foresaw this situation," I explained, “and I have brought with me a friend 
whose discretion may absolutdy be trusted. I was able once to do him a profes¬ 
sional service, and he is ready to advise as a friend rather than as a specialist. His 
name is Sir James Saunders." 
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The prospect of an interview with Lord Roberts would not have excited greater 
wonder and pleasure in a raw subaltern than was now reflected upon the face of 
Mr. Kent. 

*"1 shall indeed be proud/’ he murmured. 

*Then 1 will ask Sir James to step this way. He is at present in the carriage 
outside the door. Meanwhile, Colonel Emsworth, we may perhaps assemble in your 
study, where I could give the necessary explanations.” 

And here it is that 1 miss my Watson. By cunning questions and ejaculations 
of wonder he could elevate my simple art, which is but systematized common 
sense, into a prodigy. When 1 tell my own story 1 have no such aid. And yet 1 
will give my process of thought even as 1 gave it to my small audience, which 
included Godfrey’s mother in the study of Colonel Emsworth. 

"That process,” said I, "starts upon the supposition that when you have elimi¬ 
nated all which is impossible, then whatever remains, however improbable, must 
be the truth. It may well be that several explanations remain, in which case one 
tries test after test until one or other of them has a convincing amount of support. 
We will now apply this principle to the case in point. As it was fint presented 
to me, there were three possible explanations of the seclusion or incarceration of 
this gentleman in an outhouse of his father’s mansion. There was the explanation 
that he was in hiding for a crime, or that he was mad and that they wished to 
avoid an asylum, or that he had some disease which caused his segregation. I could 
think of no other adequate solutions. These, then, had to be sifted and balanced 
against each other. 

"The criminal solution would not bear inspection. No unsolved crime had been 
reported from that district. I was sure of that. If it were some crime not yet dis¬ 
covered, then clearly it would be to the interest of the family to get rid of the 
delinquent and send him abroad rather than keep him concealed at home. I could 
see no explanation for such a line of conduct. 

“Insanity was more plausible. The presence of the second person in the outhouse 
suggested a keeper. The fact that he locked the door when he came out strength¬ 
ened the supposition and gave the idea of constraint. On the other hand, this 
constraint could not be severe or the young man could not have got loose and 
come down to have a look at his friend. You will remember, Mr. Dodd, that I 
felt round for points, asking you, for example, about the paper which Mr. Kent 
was reading. Had it been the Lancet or the British Medicd Joumd it would have 
helped me. It is not illegal, however, to keep a lunatic upon private premises so 
long as there is a qualified person in attendance and that the authorities have 
been duly notified. Why, then, all this desperate desire for secrecy? Once again I 
could not get the theory to fit the facts. 

"There remained the third possibility, into which, rare and unlikely as it was, 
everything seemed to fit. Leprosy is not uncommon in South Africa, By some 
extraordinary chance this youth might have contracted it. His people would be 
placed in a very dreadful position, since they would desire to save him from segre¬ 
gation. Great secrecy would be n^ed to prevent rumours from getting about and 
subsequent interference by the authoriti^. A devoted medical man, if sufficiently 
paid, would easily be found to take charge of the sufferer. There would be no 
rwon why the latter should not be allowed freedom after dark. Bleaching of the 
skin is a common result of the disease. The case was a strong ooe-so strong that 
1 determined to act as if it were actually proved. When on arriving here I notioed 



&at Ralph, who carries out the meals, had ^oves which are impr^ated with 
disinfectants, my last doubts were removed. A single word showed you, sir, that 
your secret was discovered, and if I wrote rather than said it, it was to prove to 
you that my discretion was to be trusted.’* 

1 was finishing this little analysis of the case when the door was opened and 
the austere figure of the great dermatologist was ushered in. But for once his 
sphimp-like futures had relaxed and there was a warm humanity in his eyes. He 
strode up to Colonel Emsworth and shook him by the hand. 

"*It is often my lot to bring ill-tidings and seldom good," said he. "This occasion 
is the more welcome. It is not leprosy." 1 

"What?" I 

"A well-marked case of pseudo-leprosy or ichthyosis, a scale-like affection of uie 
skin, unsightly, obstinate, but possibly curable, and certainly noninfective. Yl^, 
Mr. Holmes, the coincidence is a remarkable one. But is it coincidence? Are the^e 
not subtle forces at work of which we know little? Are we assured that the appr^ 
hension from which this young man has no doubt suffered terribly since his ex¬ 
posure to its contagion may not produce a physical effect which simulates that 
which it fears? At any rate, I pledge my professional reputation— But the lady 
has fainted! I think that Mr. Kent had better be with her until she recovers from 
this foyous shock." 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE MAZARIN STONE 

It was pleasant to Dr. Watson to find himself once more in the untidy room 
of the first floor in Baker Street which had been the starting-point of so many 
remarkable adventures. He looked round him at the scientific charts upon the wall, 
the acid-charted bench of chemicals, the violin-case leaning in the comer, the coal- 
scutUe, which contained of old the pipes and tobacco. Finally, his eyes came round 
to the fresh and smiling face of Billy, the young but very wise and tactful page, 
who had hdped a little to fill up the gap of loneliness and isolation which sur¬ 
rounded the saturnine figure of the great detective. 

"It all seems very unchanged, Billy. You don’t change, either. I hope the same 
can be said of him?" 

Billy glanced with some solicitude at the closed door of the bedroom. 

"1 think he’s in bed and asleep," he said. 

It was seven in the evening of a lovely summer’s day, but Dr. Watson was 
sufiScienfly familiar with the irregularity of his old friend’s hours to feel no surprise 
at the idea. 

"That means a case, I suppose?" 

"Yes, sir, he is very hard at it just now. I’m frightened for his healdi. He gets 
paler and thinner, and he eats nothing. *When will you be pleased to dine, Me. 
Holmes?’ Mrs. Hudson asked. *Seven-lhirty, the day after to-morrow,’ said he. You 
know his way when he is keen on a case." 

"Yes, Billy, I know." 

"He’s following someone. Yesterday he was out as a workman looking for a job. 
Today he was an old woman. Fairly took me in, he did, and I ought to know his 
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ways by now.*^ Billy pointed with a gzin to a very baggy parasol which leaned 
against the sofa, ^[bat's part of the old woman's outfiV' he said. 

T5iit what is it ai about, Billy?" 

Billy sank his voice, as one who discusses great secrets of State. "I don't mind 
telling you, sir, but it should go no farther. It's this case of the Crown diamond." 

"What-the hundred-thousand-pound burglary?" 

"Yes, sir. They must get it back, sir. Why, we had the Prime Minister and the 
Home Secretary both sitting on that very sofa. Mr. Holmes was very nice to them. 
He soon put them at their ease and promised he would do all he could. Then 
there is Lord Cantlemere— 

"Ah!" 

"Yes, sir, you know what that means. He's a stiff 'un, sir, if I may say so. I can 
get along with the Prime Minister, and I've nothing against the Home Secretary, 
who seemed a civil, obliging sort of man, but I can't stand his Lordship. Neither 
can Mr. Holmes, sir. You see, he don't believe in Mr. Holmes and he was against 
employing him. He'd rather he failed." 

"And Mr. Holmes knows it?" 

"Mr. Holmes always knows whatever there is to know." 

"Well, we'll hope he won't fail and that Lord Cantlemere will be confounded. 
But I say, Billy, what is that curtain for across the window?" 

"Mr. Holmes had it put up there three days ago. We've got something funny 
behind it." 

Billy advanced and drew away the drapery which screened the alcove of the 
bow window. 

Dr. Watson could not restrain a cry of amazement. There was a facsimile of 
his old friend, dressing-gown and all, the face turned three-quarters towards the 
window and downward, as though reading an invisible book, while the body was 
sunk deep in an armchair. Billy detached the head and held it in the air. 

"We put it at different angles, so that it may seem more lifelike. I wouldn't 
dare touch it if the blind were not down. But when it's up you can see this from 
across the way." 

"We used something of the sort once before." 

"Before my time," said Billy. He drew the window curtains apart and looked 
out into the street. "There are folk who watch us from over yonder. I can see a 
fellow now at the window. Have a look for yourself." 

Watson had taken a step forward when the bedroom door opened, and the long, 
thin form of Holmes emerged, his face pale and drawn, but his step and bearing 
as active as ever. With a single spring he was at the window, and had drawn the 
blind once more. 

"That will do, Billy,” said he, "You were in danger of your life then, my boy, 
and I can't do without you just yet. Well, Watson, it is good to see you in your 
old quarters once again. You come at a critical moment." 

"So I gather." 

"You can go, Billy. That boy is a problem, Watson. How far am I justified in 
allowing him to be in danger?" 

"Danger of what, Holmes?" 

"Of sudden death. I'm expecting something this evening." 

"Expecting what?" 

"To be munfered, Watson." 



no^ you «»{oUng, HtdaMsT 

*Cven my limited senie of humour could evolve a better iQlifr thm Aat But 
we may be corafmtaUe in die dieantimc, may we not? le akohd permitted? The 
gasogene and cigars «e in the dd ptoce. Let me see you oniee mm in the curtomary 
armdiair. You have not, I hope, learned to despise my pipe and my lamentabk 
tobacco? It has to take of food these days.” 

3 ut why not eat?" 

"Because the faculties become refined when you starve them. Why, sorely, as a 
doctor, my dear Watsrm, you most admit that what your digestioa gains in die 
way of blood suj^ly is so much lost to the brain. I am a brain, Watson. Th^ rest 
of me is a mere appendix. Therefore^ it is the brain 1 must consider." i 

"But this danger. Holmes?” \ 

"Ah, yes, in case it should come off, it would perhaps be as well that you shq 
burden.yoor memory with the name and address of the murderer. You can gii^ it 
to Sooti^ Yard, with my love and a parting blessing. Sjdvius is die name-Comt 
Negretto Sylvius. Write it down, man, write it downl 136 Moorside Gardens, N. W. 
Gotitr 

Watson's hrmest face was twitching with anxiety. He knew only too weD the 
immense risks taken by Holmes and was wdl aware that what he said was more 
likdy to be under-statement than exaggeration. Watson vras always the man of 
action, and he .rose to the occasion. 

"Count me in, Holmes. I have nothing to do for a day or two.” 

"Your mmals don’t improve, Watson. Yon have added fibbing to your other 
vices. Yon bear every sign of the busy medical man, widi calls on him every hour." 

"Not such impmtant ones. But can’t you have this fellow arrested?” 

"Yes, Watson, I could. That’s what worries him so." 

“Sot why don’t you?” 

"Because I don't know where the diamond is." 

"Ahl Billy told me-die missing Crown jewdl” 

*Ye% the great ydlow Maxatin done. I’ve cast my net and I have my fish. But 
I have not got die stone. What is dw use of taking them? We can make the world 
a better place by laying them hf die beds. But that is not what I am out for. It’s 
the stone I want" 

"And is this Count Sjdvins <me of yrmr fish?” 

"Yes, and he’s a dunk. He bto. The other is Sam Merton, the boxer. Not a 
bad fallow, Sam, but the Count has used him. Sun's not a shaik. He is a great 
big silly buBheaded gudgeon. But he is fiopping about in my net all the same.” 

"Whoe is this Count Sylvius?" 

Tve been at his very dbow all the morning. You’ve seen me u an dd Idh'. 
Watson. I was newer mom coavfnd^^ He actually pidoed iqp my parasol for me 
once. *By your leaver madame,’ said he-halMtaUan, you kwiw, and with the Souths 
era paces irf asanner when in the mood, but a de^ iacunate in the other mood. 
Life fa fuB of nhirndcal happenings, Watson." 

. *11 midit have been tiag^.” 

"WdL perhaps it might I fallowed him to dd Stnmbenaee’s wotkdiop in dm 
Itfinoiies. Stiaabeiiate made the ah-gua-e very pretty bfa d wods,.aB I undent^ 
end 1 rsdfaw fancy fa fa in ^ opposite winifaw at ^ pteieat laoincid. Ifave yon 
men :fibe rhaniiqr? Of course, B% showed ft to you. Wdl, ft mqr get a huM 
f flteofaj^ jfa henfafad head at mqr mornent Bll^ 


Iliis lKiiy ta die idte indi « e«td i UoliBtt gblieii^ ' 

•t it with nised eydnowt and aa amnsed imile. 

‘Tlw man hitopilf. I had hardly expect^ tbia. Gnsp die netde, WatsonI A 
man of nerve. Ponibly ymi have hand of his reputation as a shooter of bv game. 
It would indeed be a triumphant ending to his exoellait sporting record if he 
added me to his bag. This is a proof that he feels my toe very close hehind his 
hed.” 

. '‘Send for the police.” 

“I probably sh^ But not just yet Would you glance carefully out of the win* 
dow, Watson, and see if anyone is hanging abmt in die street?” 

Watson looked warily round the edge of the curtain. 

Tes, there is one rough fellow near the door.” 

That will be Sam Merton—the faithful but rather fotuous Sam. Where is this 
gendeman, Biliy?” 

“In the waitingH:oom, sir.” 

“Show him up when I ring.” 

Tes,sir." 

“If I am not in the room, show him in all die same.” 

Tea, sir.” 

Watson waited until the door was closed, and tiien he turned eamesdy to his 
companion. 

“Look here. Holmes, this is simply impossible. This is a desperate man, who 
stidcs at nothing. He may have come to murder you.” 

“1 should not be surprised.” 

“I insist upon staying with you.” 

Tou would be horribly in the way.” 

“In Ws way?” 

“No, my dear fellow-in my way.” 

“Well, I can’t possibly leave yon.” 

Tes, you can, Watson. And you will, for you have never failed to play the 
game. I am sure you will play it to the end. This man has come for his own pwv 
pose, but he may stay for mine.” Holmes took out his notebook and scribbled a 
fow lines. Take a cab to Scodand Yard and give this to Youghal of the C. I. D. 
Come back with the police. The fellow's arrest will follow.” 

“I’ll do that with joy." 

“Before yon return 1 may have just time enough to find out where the stone is.” 
He tondied die belL “I think we will go out through the bedroom. This second 
exit is fw**id«»giy useful. I radier.want to see my shade widiout his seong toe, 
and I have, as you will remember, my own way of doing it” 

It was, thei^ore, an empty room into which Bdly, a minute later, ushered 
finiwt Sylvius. The famous gamoehot, sportsman, and man-about-town was a big, 
swarthy fdlow, with a fotinidalde dadc momtadie shading a crael, diin>I4iped 
m ffl it h , and surmounted by a long, curved nose like die beak of an Mgjte. He was 
wdl dressed, but his brOHant ned^ sbmhig pin, and jittering rings were Sam' 
b^t in dieb effect As die door dosed belihid Irim he lodced round him wi^ 
4«ded eyes, hte one uho si^iecb a trap at every tom. 11103 he gave a 
Start at he saw die impimve fadid and the odlar of dm &esriog-gojwri 
wludimroje^ above die ana^ in the wi^ow: At first his eiqhestioi)i was otie, 

pureamatement Then ihel^ttfa horrible hope ^eanied hi hfs dad(,1ah^ 



derou^ eyes* He took one more fiance found to see dmt fiiefe were oo witnesses, 
and then, on tiptoe, his thick stick half raised, he approached the siloit figure. 
He was crouching ios his final spring and blow when a cool, sardonic voice gmted 
him from the open bedroom door; 

"Don't break it, Countl Don't break itl" 

The assassin staggered back, amazement in his convulsed face. For an instant 
he half raised his loaded cane once more, as if he would turn his violence from 
the efligy to the original; but there was something in that steady gray eye and 
mocking smile which caused his hand to sink to his side. 

"It's a pretty little thing,” said Holmes, advancing towards the image. Tavernier, 
the French modeller, made it. He is as good at waxworks as your friend Straubenzee 
is at air-guns.” 

"Air-guns, sir! What do you mean?” 

"Put your hat and stick on the side-table. Thank yout Pray take a seat\ Would 
you care to put your revolver out also? Oh, very good, if you prefer to sit ppon it. 
Your visit is really most opportune, for I wanted badly to have a few i^inutes' 
chat with you.” 

The Count scowled, with heavy, threatening eyebrows. ' 

"I, too, wished to have some words with you, Holmes. That is why I am here. 
I won't deny that I intended to assault you just now.” 

Holmes swung his leg on the edge of the table. 

"I rather gathered that you had some idea of the sort in your head,” said he. 
"But why these personal attentions?” 

"Because you have gone out of your way to annoy me. Because you have put 
your creatures upon my track.” 

"My creaturesl I assure you no!” 

"Nonsense! I have had them followed. Two can play at that game, Holmes.” 

"It is a small point, Count Sylvius, but perhaps you would kindly give me my 
prefix when you address me. You can understand that, with my routine of worl^ 
I should find myself on familiar terms with half the rogues' gallery, and you will 
agree that exceptions are invidious.” 

“Well, Mr. Holmes, then.” 

"Excellent! But I assure you you are mistaken about my alleged agents.” 

Count Sylvius laughed contemptuously. 

"Other people can observe as well as you. Yesterday there was an old sporting 
man. To-day it was an elderly woman. They held me in view all day,” 

"Really, sir, you compliment me. Old Baron Dowson said the night before he 
was hang^ that in my case what the law had gained the stage had lost. And now 
you give my little impersonations your kindly praise?” 

"It was you-you yourself?” 

Holmes shrugged his shoulders. "You can see in the comer the parasol which 
you so politely handed to me in the Minones before you began to suspect.” 

"If I had known, you might never— 

"Have seen this humble home again. I was well aware of it We all have ne^ected 
opportunities to deplore. As it happens, you did not know, so here we arel” 

The Count’s knotted brows gathered more heavily over his menadng eyes. 
"What you say only makes the matter worse. It was not your agents but your 
playracting, busybody self! You admit that you have dogged me. Why?” 

"Come now, Count. You used to shoot lions in Algeria.” 
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“But whyr 

pVhy? The sport—the excitement—the danger!"’ 

“And, no doubt, to free the country from a pest?” 

“ExactiyI” 

“My reasons in a nutshell!” 

The Count sprang to his feet, and his hand involuntarily moved back to his 
hip-pocket 

Sit down, sir, sit down! There was another, more practical, reason. I want that 
yellow diamond!” 

Count Sylvius lay back in his chair with an evil smile. 

“Upon my word!” said he. 

“You knew that 1 was after you for that. The real reason why you are here to¬ 
night is to find out how much I know about the matter and how far my removal 
is absolutely essential. Wdl, I should say that from your point of view, it is 
absolutely essential, for I know all about it save only one thing, which you arc about 
to tell me.” 

“Oh, indeed! And pray, what is this missing fact?” 

“Where the Crown diamond now is ” 

The Count looked sharply at his companion. “Oh, you want to know that do 
you? How the devil should I be able to tell you where it is?” 

“You can, and you will.” 

“Indeed!” 

“You can’t bluff me. Count Sylvius.” Holmeses eyes, as he gazed at him, con¬ 
tracted and lightened until they were like two menacing points of steel. “You are 
absolute plate-glass. I see to the very back of your mind.” 

“Then, of course, you see where the diamond is!” 

Holmes clapped his hands with amusement and then pointed a derisive finger. 
“Then you do know. You have admitted it!” 

“1 admit nothing.” 

“Now, Count if you will be reasonable we can do business. If not you will get 
hurt.” 

Count Sylvius threw up his eyes to the ceiling. “And you talk about bluff!” 
said he. 

Holmes looked at him thoughtfully like a master chess-player who meditates 
his crowning move. Then he threw open the table drawer and drew out a squat 
notebook. 

“Do you know what I keep in this book?” 

“No, sir, I do not!” 

“You!” 

“Me!” 

“Yes, sir, you! You are all here-every action of your vile and dangerous life.” 

“Damn you. Holmes!” cried the Count with blazing eyes. “There are limits to 
my patience!” 

“It’s all here, Count. The real facts as to the death of old Mrs. Harold, who 
left you the Blymcr estate, which you so rapidly gambled away.” 

“You are dreaming!” 

“And the complete life history of Miss Minnie Warrender.” 

“Tut! You will make nothing of that!” 
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^Tleiity more here. Count Here is the robbery in the train de*luxe to Ihe Riviera 
on February 15, 1892. Here is the forged check in the same year on the Credit 
Lyonnais.'* 

“No; you're wrong there." 

“Then I am right on the othersl Now, Count, you are a card-player. When the 
other fdlow has all the trumps, it saves time to throw down your hand." 

“What has all this talk to do with the jewel of which you spoke?" 

“Gently, Count. Restrain that eager mindl Let me get to the points in my own 
humdrum fashion. 1 have all this against you; but, above all, I have a clear case 
against both you and your fighting bully in the case of the Crown diamond." 

“IndeedI” 

“I have the cabman who took you to Whitehall and the cabman who|brottght 
you away. I have the commissionaire who saw you near the case. I hive Ikey 
Sanders, who refused to cut it up for you. Ikey has peached, and the game is up." 

The veins stood out on the Count's forehead. His dark, hairy hancu were 
clenched in a convulsion of restrained emotion. He tried to speak, but the words 
would not shape themselves. \ 

“That's the hand 1 play from," said Holmes. “I put it all upon the tabl^. But 
one card is missing. It's the king of diamonds. I don't know where the stone is." 

“You never shall know," 

“No? Now, be reasonable. Count. Consider the situation. You are going to be 
locked up for twenty years. So is Sam Merton. What good are you going to get 
out of your diamond? None in the world. But if you hand it over-well, I'll com¬ 
pound a felony. Wc don't want you or Sam, We want the stone. Give that up, 
and so far as I am concerned you can go free so long as you behave yourself in 
the future. If you make another slip-well, it will be the last. But this time my 
commission is to get the stone, not you.” 

“But if I refuse?" 

“Why, then—alasl—it must be you and not the stone.” 

Billy had appeared in answer to a ring. 

“I Uiink, Count, that it would be as well to have your friend Sam at this con¬ 
ference. After all, his interests should be represented. Billy, you will see a large 
and ugly gentleman outside the front door. Ask him to come up.” 

“If he won't come, sir?” 

“No violence, Billy. Don’t be rough with him. If you tell him that Count Sylvius 
wants him he will certainly come," 

“What are you going to do now?” asked the Count as Billy disappeared. 

“My friend Watson was with me just now, I told him that I had a shark and 
a gudgeon in my net; now I am drawing the net and up they come together.” 

The Couiit had risen from his chair, and his hand was behind his back. Holmes 
held something half protruding from the pocket of his dressing-gown. 

“You won't die in your bed, Holmes." 

“I have often, had the same idea. Does it matter very much? After all, Count, 
yom own exit is more likely to be perpendicular than horizontal. But these antici¬ 
pations of the future are morbid. Why not give ourselves up to the unrestrained 
enjoyment of the present?" 

A sudden wild-beast light sprang up in the dark, menacing eyes of the master 
criminal. Holmes's figure seemed to grow taller as he grew tense and ready. 

“It is no use your fingering your revolver, my friend," he said in a quiet voice, 
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^ou laaow perfectly well that you dare not use it> even if I gave you time to draw 
it. Nasty, noisy things, revolvers, Count. Better stick to air-guns. Ahl I think I 
hear the fairy footstep of your estimable partner. Good day, Mr. Merton. Rather 
dull in the street, is it not?" 

The prize-filter, a heavily built young man with a stupid, obstinate, slab-sided 
face, stood awkwardly at the door, looking about him with a puzzled expression. 
Holmes's debonair manner was a new experience, and though he vaguely felt that 
it was hostile, he did not know how to counter it He turned to his more astute 
comrade for help. 

“What's the game now. Count? What's this fellow want? What's up?'' His voice 
was deep and raucous. 

The Count shrugged his shoulders, and it was Holmes who answered. 

“If I may put it in a nutshell, Mr. Merton, I should say it was (tU up." 

The boxer still addressed his remarks to his associate. 

“Is this cove trying to be funny, or what? I'm not in the funny mood myself." 

“No, I expect not," said Holmes. “1 think 1 can promise you that you will feel 
even less humorous as the evening advances. Now, look here, Count Sylvius. I'm 
a busy man and I can't waste time. I’m going into that bedroom. Pray make your; 
selves quite at home in my absence. You can explain to your friend how the matter 
lies without the restraint of my presence. I shall try over the HoSman 'Barcarole' 
upon my violin. In five minutes I shall return for your final answer. You quite 
grasp the alternative, do you not? Shall we take you, or shall we have the stone?" 

Holmes withdrew, picking up his violin from the comer as he passed. A few 
moments later the long-drawn, wailing notes of that most haunting of tunes came 
faintly through the closed door of the bedroom. 

“What is it, then?" asked Merton anxiously as his companion turned to him. 
“Does he know about the stone?” 

“He knows a damned sight too much about it. I'm not sure that he doesn't 
know all about it.” 

“Good Lordl" The boxer's sallow face turned a shade whiter. 

“Ikey Sanden has split on us." 

“He has, has he? I'll do him down a thick 'un for that if I swing for it." 

“That won't help us much. We've got to make up our minds what to do." 

“Half a mo',” said the boxer, looking suspiciously at the bedroom door. “He's 
a leary cove that wants watching. I suppose he's not listening?" 

“How can he be listening with that music going?" 

“That's right. Maybe somebody's behind a curtain. Too many curtains in this 
room." As he looked round he suddenly saw for the first time the effigy in the 
window, and stood staring and pointing, too amazed for words. 

“Tut! it's only a dummy," said the Count. 

“A fake, is it? Well, strike me! Madame Tussaud ain't in it. It's the living spit 
of him, gown and all. But them curtains. Count!" 

“Oh, confound the curtains! We arc wasting our time, and there is none too 
much. He can lag us over this stone." 

“The deuce he can!" 

“But hell let us slip if we only tell him where the swag is." 

“What! Give it up? Give up a hundred thousand quid?" 

“It's one or the other." 

Merton scratched his short-cropped pate. 
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done in tbeie* hcHtn do him ia. If his ligl^ were out we dioidd hm 
nodiiiig to fear.*" 

The Count shocd: his head. 

He is armed and ready. If we shot him we could hardly get away in a place 
like this. Besides, it’s Uk^ enough that the police know whatever evidence he 
has got. Hallol What was that?” 

There was a vague sound which seemed to come from the window. Both men 
sprang round, but all was quiet. Save for the one strange figure seated in the chair, 
the room was certainly empty. 

’’Something in the street,” said Merton. ’’Now look here, guv’nor, you’ve got the 
brains. Surely you can Aiid^ a way out of it. If slugging is no use then it’s up to 
you.” 

’’I’ve fooled better men than he,” the Count answered. ’The stone i^ here in 
my secret pocket. I take no chances leaving it about. It can be out of ^ngland 
to-night and cut into four pieces in Amsterdam before Sunday. He know$\nothing 
of Van Seddar.” 

T thought Van Seddar was going next week.” 

’He was. But now he must get off by the next boat. One or other of us milst slip 
round with the stone to Lime Street and tell him.” 

’’But the false bottom ain’t ready.” 

’’Well, he must take it as it is and chance it. There’s not a moment to lose.” 
Again, with the sense of danger which becomes an instinct with the sportsman, 
he paused and looked hard at the window. Yes, it was surely from the street that 
the faint sound had come. 

"As to Holmes,” he continued, "we can fool him easily enough. You se^ the 
damned fool won’t arrest us if he can get the stone. Well, we’ll promise him the 
stone. We’ll put him on the wrong track about it, and before he finds that it is 
the wrong track it will be in Holland and we out of the country.” 

’That sounds good to me!” cried Sam Merton with a grin. 

’Tou go on and tell the Dutchman to get a move on him. I’ll see this sucker 
and fill him up with a bogus confession. I’ll teO him that the stone is in Liverpool. 
Confound that whining music; it gets on my nerves! By the time he finds it isn’t 
in Liverpool it will be in quarters and we on the blue water. Come back here, out 
of a line with that keyhole. Here is the stone.” 

”1 wonder you dare carry it.” 

’’Where could I have it safer? If we could take it out of Whitehall someone 
dse could surely take it out of my lodgings.” 

’Xet’s have a look at it.” 

Count Sylvius cast a somewhat unflattering glance at his associate and dis¬ 
regarded the unwashed hand which was extended towards him. 

’What-d’ye think I’m going to snatch it off you? See here, mister. I’m getting 
a bit tired of your ways.” 

’Well, well, no ofoce, Sam. We can’t afford to quarrel. Come over to the 
window if you want to see the beauty properly. Now hold it to the li&ht! Heiel” 

*Thank you!” 

With a single spring Holmes had leaped from the dummy’s chair and bad 
grasped the jnecious jewd. He hdd it now in one hand, while his other pointed a 
revolver at the Count’s head. The two villains staggered bade in utter amazement. 
Before they had recovered Holmes had pressed the electric bdl. 
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"No violence, gentiemen-no violence, I beg of youl Comider the fnmitiire) 
It must be very clear to you that your position is an impossible one. The police 
are waiting below ” 

The Count's bewilderment overmastered his rage and fear. 

"But how t|ie deuce—?” he gasped. 

"Your surprise is very natural. You are not aware that a second door from my 
bedroom leads behind that curtain. I fancied that you must have heard me when 
I displaced the figure, but luck was on my side. It gave me a chance of listening 
to your racy conversation which v'ould have been painfully constrained had you 
been aware of my presence." 

The Count gave a gesture of resignation. 

"We give you best. Holmes. I believe you are the devil himself.” 

"Not far from him, at any rate," Holmes answered with a polite smile. 

Sam Merton's slow intellect had only gradually appreciated the situation. Now, 
as the sound of heavy steps came from the stairs outside, he broke silence at last. 

“A fair cop!" said he. "But, I say, what about that bloomin' fiddle! I hear it yet.” 

"Tut, tut!" Holmes answered. "You are perfectly right. Let it play! These mod¬ 
em gramophones are a remarkable invention." 

There was an inrush of police, the handcuffs clicked and the criminals were led 
to the waiting cab. Watson lingered with Holmes, congratulating him upon this 
fresh leaf added to his laurels. Once mote their conversation was intenupted by 
the imperturbable Billy with his card-tray. 

"Lord Cantlemere, sir.” 

"Show him up, Billy. This is the eminent peer who represents the very hipest 
interests,” said Holmes. "He is an excellent and loyal person, but rather of the dd 
regime. Shall we make him unbend? Dare we venture upon a slight liberty? He 
knows, we may conjecture, nothing of what has occuned." 

The door opened to admit a thin, austere figure with a hatchet face and droopi^ 
mid-Victorian whiskers of a glossy blackness which hardly conesponded with the 
rounded shoulders and feeble gait. Holmes advanced affably, and shook an un¬ 


responsive hand. , „ ^ . r v i. 

"How do you do. Lord Cantlemere? It is chilly for the time of year, but rather 

warm indoors. May I take your overcoat?” 

"No, I thank you; I will not take it off.” , 

Holmes laid his hand insistently upon the sleeve. , * u t 

"Pray allow me! My friend Dr. Watson would assure you that these changes ot 

temperature arc most insidious.” 

His Lordship shook himsdf free with some impatience. i ^ 

T am quite comfortable, sir. I have no need to stay. I have sunply looked m to 
know how your sdf'appointod task was progressing. 

“It is difficult-very difficuh.” 

“I feared that you would find it so.” 

Thoe was a distinct sneer in the old courtier’s words and mai^. 

finds his limtetions, Mr. Holmes, but at least it cures us of the 

uwaknesi of self-satisfaction.” ^ 

“Yes, sir, I have been much perplexed. 

upon one point. Possibly you could hdp me upon it?" 
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^OQ apply for my advice rather late in the day. I thought that you had your 
own all-«ufl^ent methods. Still, I am ready to help you.** 

**¥00 see, Lord Cantlemeie, we can no doubt frame a case against the actual 
thieves.** 

*Whcn yoii have caught them.** 

**£xactly. But the question is**how shall we proceed against the receiver?” 

**Is this not rather piematuie?” 

'‘It is as well to have our plans ready. Now, what would you regard as final 
evidence against the receiver?** 

*The actual possession of the stone.” r 

'Tou would arrest him upon that?” 1 

“Most undoubtedly.” \ 

Holmes seldom laughed, but he got as near it as his old friend Watson could 
remember. \ 

”In that case, my dear sir, I shall be under the painful necessity of advising 
your arrest.” ^ 

Lord Cantlemere was very angry. Some of the ancient fires flickered up into 
his sallow cheeks. 

"You take a great liberty, Mr. Holmes. In fifty years of official life I cannot 
recall such a case. I am a busy man, sir, engaged upon important affairs, and I have 
no time or taste for foolish jokes. 1 may tell you frankly, sir, that I have never 
been a believer in your powers, and that I have always been of the opinion that 
the matter was far safer in the hands of the regular police force. Your conduct 
confirms all my conclusions. I have the honour, sir, to wish you good-evening.” 
Holmes had swiftly changed his position and was between the peer and the door. 
“One moment, sir,” said he. 'To actually go off with the Mazarin stone would 
be a more serious offence than to be found in temporary possession of it.” 

“Sir, this is intolerable! Let me pass.” 

“Put your hand in the right-hand pocket of your overcoat.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

“Come-come, do what I ask.” 

An instant later the amazed peer was standing, blinking and stammering, with 
the great ydlow stone on his shaking palm. 

“What! What! How is this, Mr. Holmes?” 

Too bad. Lord Cantlemere, too bad!** cried Holmes. “My old friend here will 
tell you that I have an impish habit of practical joking. Also that I can never 
resist a dramatic situation. I took the liberty-thc very great liberty, I admit-of 
putting the stone into your pocket at the beginning of our interview.” 

The old peer stared from the stone to the smiling face before him. 

“Sir, I am bewildered. But-yes-it is indeed the Mazarin stone. We are greatly 
your debtors, Mr. Holmes. Your sense of humour may, as you admit, be somewhat 
perverted, and its exhibition remarkably untimely, but at least I withdraw any 
re^on I have made upon your amazing professional powers. But how—^** 

The case is but half finished; the details can wait. No doubt, Lord Cantlemere, 
your plea^re in telling of this successful result in the exalted circle to which you 
i^um wffl be some small atonement for my practical joke. Billy, you will show 
hB Lor^hip out, and tell Mrs. Hudson that I should be glad if she would send up 
dinner for two as soon as possible.” 
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THE ADVENTURE OF THE THREE GABLES 

I don’t think that any of my adventures with Mr. Sherlock Holmes opened quite 
so abruptly^ or so dramatically, as that which I associate with The Three Gables. 

I had not seen Holmes for some days and had no idea of the new channel into 
which his activities had been directed. He was in a chatty mood that morning, 
however, and had just settled me into the well-worn low armchair on one side of 
the fire, while he had curled down with his pipe in his mouth upon the opposite 
chair, when our visitor arrived. If 1 had said that a mad bull had arrived it would 
give a clearer impression of what occurred. 

The door had flown open and a huge negro had burst into the room. He would 
have been a comic figure if he had not been terrific, for he was dressed in a very 
loud gray check suit with a flowing salmon-coloured tie. His broad face and flat-* 
tened nose were thrust forward, as his sullen dark eyes, with a smouldering gleam 
of malice in them, turned from one of us to the other. 

"Which of you genTmen is Masser Holmes?" he asked. 

Holmes raised his pipe with a languid smile. 

"Ohl it’s you, is it?" said our visitor, coming with an unpleasant, stealthy step 
round the angle of the table. "See here, Masser Holmes, you keep your hands out 
of other folks' business. Leave folks to manage their own affairs. Got that, Masser 
Holmes?" 

"Keep on talking," said Holmes. “It's fine." 

"Ohl it's fine, is it?” growled the savage. "It won't be so damn fine if I have to 
trim you up a bit. I've handled your kind before now, and they didn't look fine 
when I was through with them. Look at that, Masser Holmesl" 

He swung a huge knotted lump of a fist under my friend's nose. Holmes ex¬ 
amined it closely with an air of great interest. "Were you born so?" he asked. "Or 
did it come by degrees?” 

It may have been the icy coolness of my friend, or it may have been the slight 
clatter which I made as I picked up the poker. In any case, our visitor's manner 
became less flamboyant. 

"Well, I've given you fair warnin’," said he. “I've a friend that's interested out 
Harrow way—you know what I'm meaning—and he don't intend to have no buttin’ 
in by you. Got that? You ain't the law, and I ain't the law cither, and if you come 
in ni be on hand also. Don't you forget it." 

"I've wanted to meet you for some time," said Holmes. "I won't ask you to sit 
down, for I don't like the smell of you, but aren’t you Steve Dixie, the bruiser?" 

"That's my name, Masser Holmes, and you'll get put through it for sure if you 
give me any lip." 

"It is certainly the last thing you need," said Holmes, staring at our visitor's hid¬ 
eous mouth. "But it was the killing of young Perkins outside the Holbom Bar— 
"^^atl you're not going?" 

The negro had sprung back, and his face was leaden. "I won’t listen to no such 
talk," sa»l he. "What have I to do with this 'ere Perkins, Masser Holmes? I was 
trainin' at the Bull Ring in Birmingham when this boy done gone get into trouble " 
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**Yts, youll tdl ike magistrate about tt> Steve/’ said Holmes. "’Fve been watching 
you and Barney Stodcdale— 

**So help me the Lord! Masser Holmes— 

*That’s enough. Get out of it. I’ll pick you up when I want you.” 

”Good*momin’, Masser Holmes. I hope there ain’t no hard feelin’s about this 
’ere visit?” 

"There will be unless you tell me who sent you.” 

"Why, there ain’t no secret about that, Masser Holmes. It was that same gen*!’* 
man that you have just done gone mention ” 

"And who set him on to it?” I 

"S’elp me. I don’t know, Masser Holmes. He just say, ’Steve, you go see Mr. 
Holmes, and tell him his life ain’t safe if he go down Harrow way.’ That^ the 
whole truth.” Without waiting for any further questioning, our visitor bolted out 
of the room almost as precipitately as he had entered. Holmes knocked outi the 
ashes of his pipe with a quiet chuckle. \ 

"I am glad you were not forced to break his woolly head, Watson. I obsei^ed 
your manoeuvres with the poker. But he is really rather a harmless fellow, a great 
muscular, foolish, blustering baby, and easily cowed, as you have seen. He is one of 
the Spencer John gang and has taken part in some dirty work of late which I may 
clear up when I have time. His immediate principal, Barney, is a more astute 
person. They specialize in assaults, intimidation, and the like. What I want to 
know is, who is at the back of them on this particular occasion?” 

"But why do they want to intimidate you?” 

"It is this Harrow Weald case. It decides me to look into the matter, for if it 
is worth anyone’s while to take so much trouble, there must be something in it.” 

"But what is it?” 

"I was going to tell you when we had this comic interlude. Here is Mrs. 
Maberle/s note. If you care to come with me we will wire her and go out at once.” 

Dear Mr. Sherlock Holmes [I read]: 

I have had a succession of strange incidents occur to me in connection 
with this house, and I should much value your advice. You would find me 
at home any time to-morrow. The house is within a short walk of the Weald 
Station, I believe that my late husband, Mortimer Maberley, was one of 
your early clients. 

Yours faithfully, 

Mary Maberley. 


The address was "The Three Gables, Harrow Weald.” 

"So that’s that!” said Holmes. "And now, if you can-spare the time, Watson, 
we will get upon our way.” 

A short railway journey, and a shorter drive, brought us to the house, a brick 
and timber villa, standing in its own acre of undevdoped grassland. Three small 
projecticms above the upper windows made a feeble attempt to justify its name. 
Behind was a grove of mdancholy, half-^rown pines, and the whole aspect of the 
place was poor and depressing. None the less, we found the house to be well 
furnished, and the lady who received us was a most engaging elderly person, who 
bore every mark of re&iemeiit and culture. 

"I remember your husband wdl, madam,” said Holmes, "though it is some years 
since he umd my services in some trifling matter ” 
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**Probably you would be more fiamdiai: wi& the name of my sou DoueJas.’* 

Holmes looked at her with great interest. 

"Dear mel Are you the mother of Douglas Maberley? 1 knew him slightly. But 
of course all jLondon knew him. What a magnificent creature be wasi Where is 
he now?” 

"Dead, Mr. Holmes, dead! He was attach^ at Rome, and he died there of 
pneumonia last month." 

"I am sorry. One could not connect death with such a man. I have never known 
anyone so vitally alive. He lived intensely--evcry fibre of him!" 

“Too intensely, Mr. Holmes. That was the ruin of him. You remember him as 
he was--debonair and splendid. You did not see the moody, morose, brooding 
creature into which he developed. His heart was broken. In a single month 1 
seemed to see my gallant boy turn into a worn-out cynical man." 

"A love afiEair—a woman?" 

“Or a fiend. Well, it was not to talk of my poor lad that I asked you to come, 
Mr. Holmes." 

“Dr. Watson and 1 are at your service.” 

“There have been some very strange happenings. I have been in this house more 
than a year now, and as I wished to lead a retired life 1 have seen little of my 
neighbours. Three days ago 1 had a call from a man who said that he was a house 
agent. He said that this house would exactly suit a client of his, and that if 1 would 
part with it money would be no object. It seemed to me very strange as there are 
several empty houses on the market which appear to be equally eligible, but nat¬ 
urally I was interested in what he said. I therefore named a price which was five 
hundred pounds more than I gave. He at once closed with the offer, but added 
that his client desired to buy the furniture as well and would I put a price upon it. 
Some of this furniture is from my old home, and it is, as you see, very good, so that 
I named a good round sum. To this also he at once agreed. I had always wanted to 
travel, and the bargain was so good a one that it really seemed that I should be my 
own mistress for the rest of my life. 

“Yesterday the man arrived with the agreement all drawn out. Luckily I showed 
it to Mr. Sutro, my lawyer, who lives in Harrow. He said to me, 'This is a very 
strange document. Are you aware that if you sign it you could not legally take 
anything out of the house-not even your own private possessions?" When the man 
came again in the evening 1 pointed this out, and I said that I meant only to sell 
the furniture. 

“ 'No, no, everything,' said he. 

" 'But my clothes? My jewels?' 

“'Well, well, some concession might be made for your personal effects. But 
nothing shall go out of the house unchecked. My client is a very liberal man, but 
be has his fads and his own way of doing things. It is everything or nothing with 
him.* 

" 'Then it must be nothing,' said I. And there the matter was left, but the whole 
thing seemed to me to be so unusual that I thought— 

Here we had a very extraordinary interruption. 

Holmes raised his hand for silence. Then he strode across tiie room, flung open 
the door, and dragged in a great gaunt woman whom he had seized by ^ shoulder. 
She entered with ungainly struggle like some huge awkward chicken, tom, squawk¬ 
ing, out of its coop. 



*'Leave mt alone! What are you a-doin’ of?** she screeched. 

“Why, Susan, what is this?” 

“WeU, ma’am, 1 was comin* in to ask if the visitors was stayin’ for lunch when 
this man jumped out at me.” 

“1 have been listening to her for the last five minutes, but did not wish to 
interrupt your most interesting narrative. Just a little wheezy, Susan, are you not? 
You breathe too heavily for that kind of work.” 

Susan turned a sulky but amazed face upon her captor. “Who be you, anyhow, 
and what right have you a-pullin* me about like this?” 

“It was merely that I wished to ask a question in your presence. Did yoq, Mn. 
Maberley, mention to anyone that you were going to write to me and consult me?” 

“No, Mr. Holmes, I did not.” \ 

“Who posted your letter?” 

“Susan did.” » 

“Exactly. Now, Susan, to whom was it that you wrote or sent a message tb say 
that your mistress was asking advice from me?” ^ 

“It’s a lie. I sent no message.” 

“Now, Susan, wheezy people may not live long, you know. It’s a wicked thing 
to tell fibs. Whom did you tell?” 

“Susanl” cried her mistress, “I believe you are a bad, treacherous woman. I 
remember now that I saw you speaking to someone over the hedge.” 

'That was my own business,” said the woman sullenly. 

“Suppose I tell you that it was Barney Stockdale to whom you spoke?” ^id 
Holmes. 

“Well, if you know, what do you want to ask for?” 

“I was not sure, but I know now. Well now, Susan, it will be worth ten pounds 
to you if you will tell me who is at the back of Barney.” 

"Someone that could lay down a thousand pounds for every ten you have in the 
world.” 

“So, a rich man? No; you smiled—a rich woman. Now we have got so far, you 
may as well give the name and earn the tenner.” 

“I’ll see you in hell first.” 

"Oh, Susanl Language!” 

“I am clearing out of here. I’ve had enough of you all. I’ll send for my box 
to*morrow.” She flounced for the door. 

"Good-bye, Susan. Paregoric is the stufi. , . . Now,” he continued, turning 
suddenly from lively to severe when the door had closed behind the flushed and 
angry woman, “this gang means business. Look how close they play the game. Your 
letter to me had the lo p.m. postmark. And yet Susan passes the word to Barney. 
Barney has time to go to his ecnployer and get instructions; he or she-I incline to 
the latter feom Susan’s grin when she thought I had blundered—forms a plan. 
Black Steve is called in, and I am warned oS by eleven o’clock next morning. 
That’s quick work, you know.” 

"But what do they want?” 

"Yes, that’s the question. Who had the house before you?” 

“A retired sea captain called Ferguscm.” 

"Anything remaricable about him?” 

*Wot tiiat ever I heard of.” 

T was wondering whetiier he could have buried sometiiing. Of course, when 
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people bury treasure nowadays they do it in the Po$t* 0 £Bce bank. But there are 
alwa3rs some lunatics about. It would be a dull world without them* At first I 
thought of so^e buried valuable. But why, in that case, should they want your 
furniture? You don't happen to have a Raphael or a first folio Shakespeare without 
knowing it?" 

"No, I don’t think I have anything rarer than a Crown Derby tea-set." 

"That would hardly justify all this mystery. Besides, why should they not openly 
state what they want? If they covet your tea-set, they can surely offer a price for it 
wi Aout buying you out, locl^ stock, and barrel. No, as I read it, there is something 
which you do not know that you have, and which you would not give up if you 
did know." 

"That is how I read it," said I. 

"D.r. Watson agrees, so that settles it” 

“Well, Mr. Holmes, what can it be?" 

"Let us see whether by this purely mental analysis we can get it to a finer point. 
You have been in this house a year.” 

"Nearly two." 

"All the better. During this long period no one wants anything from you. Now 
suddenly within three or four days you have urgent demands. What would you 
gather from that?” 

"It can only mean,” said I, "that the object, whatever it may be, has only just 
come into the house.” 

"Settled once again," said Holmes. "Now, Mrs. Maberley, has any object just 
arrived?” 

"No, I have bought nothing new this year." 

"Indeed! That is very remarkable. Well, I think we had best let matten develop 
a little further until we have clearer data. Is that lawyer of yours a capable man?” 

"Mr, Sutro is most capable.” 

“Have you another maid, or was the fair Susan, who has just banged your front 
door, alone?” 

"I have a young girl.” 

"Try and get Sutro to spend a night or two in the house. You might possibly 
want protection.” 

"Against whom?" 

"Who knows? The matter is certainly obscure. If I can’t find what they are 
after, I must approach the matter from the other end and try to get at the princi¬ 
pal. Did this house-agent man give any address?" 

"Simply his card and occupation. Haines-Johnson, Auctioneer and Valuer.” 

"1 don’t think we shall find him in the directory. Honest business men don’t 
conceal their place of business. Well, you will let me know any fresh develop¬ 
ment. 1 have taken up your case, and you may rely upon it that 1 shall see it 
through.” 

As we passed through the hall Holmes’s eyes, which missed nothing, lighted 
upon several trunks and cases which were piled in a comer. The labels shone out 
upon them. 

" ‘Milano.’ ‘Lucerne.’ These are from Italy.” 

"They are poor Douglas’s things." 

"You have not unpacked them? How long have you had them?" 

' "They arrived last week.” 
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'"But you said-*why, $urdy this might be the missing link. How do we know that 
there is not something of value there?” 

There could not possibly be, Mr. Holmes. Poor Douglas had only his pay and a 
small annuity. What could he have of value?” 

Holmes was lost in thought. 

*'Delay no longer, Mrs. Maberley,” he said at last. "Have these things taken up* 
stairs to your bedroom. Examine them as soon as possible and see what they con* 
tain. I will come to-morrow and hear your report.” 

It was quite evident that The Three Gables was under very close surveillance, 
for as we came round the high hedge at the end of the lane there was the negro 
prize-fighter standing in the shadow. We came on him quite suddenly, andja grim 
and menacing figure he looked in that lonely place. Holmes clapped his Upnd to 
his pocket. 

“Lookin' for your gun, Masser Holmes?” 

“No, for my scent-bottle, Steve.” \ 

“You are funny, Masser Holmes, ain't you?” \ 

“It won't be funny for you, Steve, if I get after you. I gave you fair warning this 
morning.” 

“Well, Masser Holmes, I done gone think over what you said, and I don't want 
no more talk about that affair of Masser Perkins. S'pose 1 can help you, Masser 
Holmes, I will.” 

“Well, then, tell me who is behind you on this job.” 

“So help me the Lord! Masser Holmes, 1 told you the truth before. I don't 
know. My boss Barney gives me orders and that's all.” 

“Well, just bear in mind, Steve, that the lady in that house, and everything 
under that roof, is under my protection. Don't forget it.” 

“All right, Masser Holmes. I'll remember.” 

“I've got him thoroughly frightened for his own skin, Watson,” Holmes ro- 
marked as we walked on. “I think he would double-cross his employer if he knew 
who he was. It was lucky I had some knowledge of the Spencer John crowd, and 
that Steve was one of them. Now, Watson, this is a case for Langdale Pike, and 1 
am going to see him now. When I get back I may be clearer in the matter.” 

I saw no more of Holmes during the day, but I could well imagine how he spent 
it, for Langdale Pike was his human book of reference upon all matters of social 
scandal. This strange, languid creature spent his waking hours in the bow window 
of a St. James's Street club and was the receiving-station as well as the transmitter 
for all the gossip of the metropolis. He made, it was said, a four-figure income 
by the paragraphs which he contributed every week to the garbage papers which 
cater to an inquisitive public. If ever, for down in the turbid depths of London 
life, there was some strange swirl or eddy, it was marked with automatic exactness 
by this human dial upon the surface. Holmes discreetly helped Langdale to knowl* 
e^e, and on occasion was helped in turn. 

When I met my friend in his room early next morning, I was conscious from his 
bearing that all was well, but none the less a most unpleasant surprise was awaiting 
ns* It took the shape of the following telegram: 

Please come out at once. Client's house burgled in the night Police in 
possession. 


SUTBO. 
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Holmes whisded. “The drama ha$ come to a crisis, and quicker than I had ex¬ 
pected. There is a great driving-power at the back of this business,Batson, which 
does not surprise me after what 1 have heard. This Sutro, of course, is her lawyer. 
I made a mistAe, I fear, in not asking you to spend the night on guard. This 
fellow has clearly proved a broken reed. Well, there is nothing for it but another 
journey to Harrow Weald.” 

We found The Three Gables a very different establishment to the orderly house¬ 
hold of the previous day. A small group of idlers had assembled at the garden gate, 
while a couple of constables were examining the windows and the geranium beds. 
Within we met a gray old gentleman, who introduced himself as the lawyer, to¬ 
gether with a bustling, rubicund inspector, who greeted Holmes as an old friend. 

“Well, Mr. Holmes, no chance for you in this case, Tm afraid. Just a common, 
ordinary burglary, and well within the capacity of the poor old police. No experts 
need apply.” 

“I am sure the case is in very good hands,” said Holmes. "Merely a common 
burglary, you say?” 

"Quite so. We know pretty well who the men are and where to find them. It is 
that gang of Barney Stockdale, with the big nigger in it-theyVe been seen about 
here.” 

"Excellent! What did they get?” 

"Well, they don't seem to have got much. Mrs. Maberley was chloroformed and 
the house was— Ah! here is the lady herself.” 

Our friend of yesterday, looking very pale and ill, had entered the room, lean¬ 
ing upon a little maidservant. 

"You gave me good advice, Mr. Holmes,” said she, smiling ruefully, "Alas, I 
did not take it! I did not wish to trouble Mr. Sutro, and so I was unprotected.” 

"I only heard of it this morning,” the lawyer explained. 

"Mr. Holmes advised me to have some friend in the house. I neglected his ad¬ 
vice, and I have paid for it.” 

"You look wretchedly ill,” said Holmes. "Perhaps you are hardly equal to telling 
me what occurred.” 

"It is all here,” said the inspector, tapping a bulky notebook. 

"Still, if the lady is not too exhausted—” 

"There is really so little to tell. I have no doubt that wicked Susan had planned 
an entrance for them. They must have known the house to an inch, I was con¬ 
scious for a moment of the chloroform rag which was thrust over my mouth, but 
I have no notion how long I may have been senseless. When I woke, one man 
was at the bedside and another was rising with a bundle in his hand from among 
my son's baggage, which was partially opened and littered over the floor. Before 
he could get away I sprang up and seized him.” 

"You took a big risk,” said the inspector. 

"I clung to him, but he shook me off, and the other may have struck me, for I 
can remember no more. Mary the maid heard the noise and began screaming out 
of the window. That brought the police, but the rascals had got away ” 

"What did they take?” 

"Well, I don't think there is anything of value missing. I am sure there was 
nothing in my son's trunks.” 

"Did the men leave no clue?” 

^ "Thqre was one sheet of paper whkh 1 may have tom from the man riiat I 
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grasped* It was lying all crumpled on the floor. It is in my son's handwriting.** 
''Which means that it is not of much use,** said the inspector. *'Now if it had been 
in the burglar's—** 

"Exactly/* said Holmes. 'What nigged common sensei None the less, 1 should 
be curious to see it.** 

The inspector drew a folded sheet of foolscap from his pocketbook. 

"I never pass anything, however trifling,** said he with some pomposity. "That 
is my advice to you, Mr. Holmes. In twenty-five years* experience I have learned 
my lesson. There is always the chance of finger-marks or something.** 

Holmes inspected the sheet of paper. 

"What do you make of it. Inspector?** 

"Seems to be the end of some queer novel, so far as I can see.** \ 

"It may certainly prove to be tlie end of a queer tale,** said Holmes. "You have 
noticed the number on the top of the page. It is two hundred and forty-five. 
are &e odd two hundred and forty-four pages?** 

"Well, I suppose the burglars got those. Much good may it do theml*’ \ 

"It seems a queer thing to break into a house in order to steal such papers as 
that. Does it suggest anything to you, Inspector?** 

"Yes, sir, it suggests that in their hurry the rascals just grabbed at what came 
first to hand. I wish them joy of what they got.** 

"Why should they go to my son's things?** asked Mrs. Maberley. 

"Well, they found nothing valuable downstairs, so they tried their luck upstairs. 
*rhat is how I read it. What do you make of it, Mr. Holmes?** 

"I must think it over, Inspector. Come to the window, Watson.** Then, as we 
stood together, he read over the fragment of paper. It began in the middle of a 
sentence and ran like this: 

. . face bled considerably from the cuts and blows, but it was nothing 
to the bleeding of his heart as he saw that lovely face, the face for which 
he had been prepared to sacrifice his very life, looking out at his agony and 
humiliation. She smiled-yes, by HeavenI she smiled, like the heartless fiend 
she was, as he looked up at her. It was at that moment that love died and 
hate was bom. Man must live for something. If it is not for your embrace, 
my lady, then it shall surely be for your undoing and my complete revenge.** 

"Queer grammar!** said Holmes with a smile as he handed the paper back to the 
inspector. "Did you notice how the 'he* suddenly changed to *my*? The writer was 
so carried away by his own story that he imaging himself at the supreme moment 
to be the hero.** 

"It seemed mighty poor stuflf," said the inspector as4ie replaced it in his book. 
"Whatl are you off, Mr. Holmes?** 

"1 don't think there is anything more for me to do now that the case is in such 
capable hands. By the way, Mrs. Maberley, did you say you wished to travel?** 
"It has always been my dream, Mr. Holmes.** 

"Where would you hte to go-Cairo, Madeira, the Riviera?" 

"Oh, if 1 had the money I would go round the world." 

90^ Round the world. WeB, good-morning. I may drop you a line in the 
evening." As we passed the window I caught a ^impse of the inspector's smile 
and shake of the head. "These clever fdlows have always a touch of madness" 
That was what I read in die inspector's smile. 
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Watson, we aie at the last lap of our little journey," taM iioltnes when 
we were back in the roar of central London once more. "I think we Imd best dw 
the matter up at once, and it would be well that you should come witib me, for it 
is safer to have% witness when you are dealing with such a lady as Isadora Klein " 

We^had taken a cab and were speeding to some address in Grosyenor Square. 
Holmes had been sunk in thought, but he roused himself suddenly. 

*'By the way, Watson, I suppose you see it all clearly?" 

**No, I can’t say that 1 do. 1 only gather that we are going to see the lady who is 
behind all this mischief." 

"Exactly! But does the name Isadora Klein convey nothing to you? She was, of 
course, the celebrated beauty. There was never a woman to touch her. She is pure 
Spanish, the real blood of the masterful Conquistadors, and her people have been 
leaders in Pernambuco for generations. She married the aged G^an sugar kin g, 
Klein, and presently found herself the richest as well as the most lovely widow 
upon earth. Then diere was an interval of adventure when she pleased her own 
tastes. She had several lovers, and Douglas Maberley, one of the most striking men 
in London, was one of them. It was by all accounts more than an adventure with" 
him. He was not a society butterfly but a strong, proud man who gave and ex- 
pected all. But she is the *belle dame sans meref of fiction. When her caprice is 
satisfied the matter is ended, and if the other party in the matter can’t take her 
word for it she knows bow to bring it home to him." 

"Then that was his own story— 

"Ah! you are piecing it together now. I heat that she is about to many the 
young Duke of Lomond, who might almost be her son. His Grace’s ma might 
overlook the age, but a big scandal would be a different matter, so it is impera¬ 
tive— Ah! here we are." 

It was one of the finest comer-houses of the West End. A machine-like footman 
took up our cards and returned with word that the lady was not at home. "Then we 
shall wait until she is," said Holmes cheerfully. 

The machine broke down. 

"Not at home means not at home to you,” said the footman. 

"Good," Holmes answered. "That means that we shall not have to wait. Kindly 
give this note to your mistress." 

He scribbled three or four words upon a sheet of his notebook, folded it, and 
handed it to the man. 

"What did you say, Holmes?" I asked. 

"I simply wrote: ’Shall it be the police, then?’ I think that should pass os in.” 

It did-with amazing ederity. A minute later we were in an Arabian Nights 
drawing-room, vast and wonderful, in a half gloom, picked out with an occasional 
pink electric light. The lady had come, I fdt, to that time of life when even the 
proudest beauty finds the half light more welcome. She rose from a settee as we 
entered: tall, queenly, a perfect figure, a lovdy mask4ike face, with two wonderful 
Spanish eyes which looked murder at us both. 

"What is this intrusion-and this insulting message?” she asked, holding up die 
dip of paper. 

"I n^ not explain, madame. I have too much respect for your intelligence to do 
so-4hough I confess that intdligenoe has been surprisingly at fault of late." 

Tlow so, sir?" 

^ "By supposing that your hired bullies could frighten me from my wmk. Sirr^ 
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EO tBtti would Wte Ep Bky pnrfmifm k woe oot tliat dmigcir attracts Mm. It 
was 3F0iir tlieiiy who foced me to otamine tibe case of young Maberley.** 

*1 have no idea what you are taUang about. What have I to do widi hired 
bullies?'’ 

Hohnes turned away wearily. 

*Tes, I have underrated your intelligence. Well, good>aftemoonl’' 

“StopI Where are you going?'* 

-To Scotland Yard." 

We had not got halfway to the door before she had overtaken us and was holding 
his arm. She had turned in a moment from sted to velvet. f 

'X^ome and sit down, gentlemen. Let us talk this matter over. 1 feel thatil may 
be frank with you, Mr. Holmes. You have the fedings of a gentleman. How\quick 
a woman's instinct is to find it out. I will treat you as a friend." \ 

"1 cannot promise to reciprocate, madame. 1 am not the law, but 1 repiWent 
justice so far as my feeble powers go. I am ready to listen, and thisn I will tel? you 
how I will act." \ 

"No doubt it was foolish of me to threaten a brave man like yourself." 

'What was really foolish, madame, is that you have placed yourself in the power 
of a band of rascals who may Nackmail or give you away." 

"No, nol I am not so simple. Since I have promised to be frank, I may say that 
no one, save Barney Stockdale and Susan, his wife, have the test idea who their 
employer is. As to them, well, it is not the first—" She smiled and nodded with 
a cbErming coquettish intimacy. 

"I see. You've tested them before " 

"They are good hounds who run silent" 

"Such hounds have a way sooner or later of biting the hand that feeds them. 
They will be arrested for this burglary. The police are already after them." 

"They will take what comes to them. That is what they are paid for. 1 shall 
not appear in the matter." 

"Unless I bring you into it." 

"No,, no, you would not. You are a gentleman. It is a woman's secret." 

"In the first place, you must give back this manuscript." 

She broke into a ripple of laughter and walked to the fireplace. There was a 
calcined mass whidi broke up with the poker. "Shall I give this back?" she 
asked. So roguish and exquisite did she look as she stood before us with a chal¬ 
lenging smile that I felt of all Holmes's criminals this was the one whom he would 
find it hardest to face. However, he was immune from sentiment. 

"That seals your fate," he said opldly. "You are very prompt in your actions, 
madame, but you overdone it on this occasion." 

She threw ^e pok^ down with a clatter. 

"How hard you axel" she cried. "May I tell you the whole story?" 

"I fancy I c^d tell it to you." 

"But you must look at it with my eyes, Mr, Holmes. You must resize it fixMft 
the point of view of a woman who sees ^ her life's ambition about to be ruined 
; at the last mment Is such a woman to be blamed if she protects hersdf?^ 

0 ]%mal am was yours." 

. "Yes, yesi { admit it. He was a dear boy, Douglas, but it so chanced that he 
eovdd hot fit htto my plans. He wanted marriage-marriage, Mr. Holmes-wkh a 
^nfiess would serve him. Then he became pertinacious. 
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Betause I had given he seemed to think that I still must give, and to him onljr. 

It was intaleiable. At last 1 had to make him zealize it." 

"By hiring ni^ns to beat him under your own window." 

"You do inderi seem to know everything. Well, it is true. Barney and the boys 
drove him away, and were, 1 admit, a little rough in doing so. But what did he 
do then? Could I have believed that a gentleman would do such an act? He wrote 
a book in which he described his own story. I, o£ course, was the wolf; he the lamb. 

It was all there, under difierent names, of course; but who in all London would 
have failed to recognize it? What do you say to that, Mr. Holmes?" 

"Well, he was within his rights." 

"It was as if the air of Italy had got into his blood and brought with it the old 
cruel Italian spirit. He wrote to me and sent me a copy of his book that I might 
have the torture of anticipation. There were two copies, he said^ne for me, one 
for his publisher." 

"How did you know the publisher’s had not reached him?" 

"I knew who his publisher was. It is not his only novd, you know. I found out 
that he had not heard from Italy. Then came Douglas’s sudden death. So long 
as that other manuscript was in the world there was no safety for me. Of course, 
it must be among his effects, and these would be returned to his mother. 1 set 
the gang at work. One of them got into the house as servant. I wanted to do the 
thing honestly. 1 really and truly did. 1 was ready to buy the house and everything 
in it. I offered any price she cared to ask. I only tried tkt other way when every¬ 
thing else had failed. Now, Mr. Holmes, granting that I was too hard on Douglas 
-and, God knows, I am sorry for itl-what else could I do with my whole future 
at stake?" 

Sherlock Holmes shrugged his shoulders. 

"Well, well," said he, "I suppose I shall have to compound a felony as usual. 
How much does it cost to go round the world in first<lass style?" 

The lady stared in amazement. 

"Could it be done on five thousand pounds?" 

"Well, I should think so, indeedl” 

"Very good. I think you will sign me a check for that, and I will see lhat it 
comes to Mrs. Maberley. You owe her a little change of air. Meantime, lady"- 
he wagged a cautionary forefinger-"have a caret Have a catel You can’t play with 
edged tools forever without cutting those dainty hands." 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE SUSSEX VAMPIRE 

Holmes had read carefully a note which the last post had brought him. Then, 
with the dry chuckle which was his nearest approach to a laugh, he tossed it over 
to me. 

"For a mixture of the modem and the mediaeval, of the practical and of the 
wildly landfol, 1 think this is surely the limit," said he. "What do you make ci 
it, Watson?" 
t read as follows: 
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Rt Vampites 


Sm; 

Our dient, Mr. Robert Ferguson, of Fergusrm and Muiibead, tea brokets, 
of Mincing Lane, has nuuk some inquiry frmn ns in a communication dF 
even date concerning vampires. As our firm specializes entirely upon die as¬ 
sessment of machinery the matter hardly comes within our purview, and we 
have therefore recommended hk. Ferguson to call upon you and lay tt^ 
matter before you. We have not forgotten your successful action in die case 
of Matilda Briggs. 

We are, sir. 

Faithfully yours, 

MoaRism, Mormson, Ain>\DoiiD, 
perE.J.C. 

"Matilda Briggs was not the name of a young woman, Watson," saidViolmes 
in a rminiscent voice. "It was a ship which is associated with die giant rat of 
Sumatra, a story for whkh the world is not yet prepared. But what do we know 
about vampires? Does it come within our purview either? Anything is better than 
stagnation, but really we seem to have been switched on to a Grimms’ fairy tale. 
Make a long arm, Watson, and see what V has to say." 

I leaned back and took down the great index volume to which he referred. 
Holmes balanced it on his knee, and his eyes moved slowly and lovingly over die 
record of old cases, mixed with the accumulated information of a lifetime, 

"Voyage of the Gloria Scott" he read. "That was a bad business. I have some 
recollection that you made a record of it, Watson, though I was unable to con¬ 
gratulate you upon the result. Victor Lynch, the forger. Venomous lizard or gila. 
Remarkable case, thatl Vittoria, the circus belle. Vanderbilt and the Yeggman. 
Vipen. Vigor, the Hammersmith wonder. Hullol Hullol Good old index. You can’t 
beat it Listen to this, Watson. Vampirism in Hungary. And again. Vampires in 
Transylvania.” He turned over the pages widi eagerness, but after a short intent 
perusal he threw down the great book with a snarl of disappointment. 

"Rubbish, Watson, rubbish! What have we to do with walking corpses who can 
only be hdd in dieir grave by stakes driven through their hearts? It’s pure lunacy." 

‘3ut surely,” said I, “the vampire was not necessarily a dead man? A living per¬ 
son might have the habit I have read, for example, of the old sucking the blodd 
of the young in order to retain their youth.” 

"You are right; Watson. It mentions the legend in one of these references. But 
are we to give serious attention to such things? This agency stands fiat-footed upon 
the ground, and there it must remain. 'The world is big enough for us. No ghosts 
need apply. I fear that we cannot take Mr. Robert Ferguson very seriously. Possibly 
this note may be from him and may dirow some light upon vriiat is worrying 
hp»-” 

,.He took tq> a second letter which had lain unnoticed upon the table wl^ he 
had been almnbed widi the first. This he began to read with a smile of amusonent 
iu|KiB kis face which gradually faded away into an expression of intense interest, 
concentostion. When he had finished he sat for some litde time lost in thoUj^ 
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vftib the letter dangling from his fingers. Finally* with a start* he aionsed himsdf 
from his reverie. 

*‘Cheeseman*s* Lamberley. Where is Lamberley* Watson?*' 

"It is in Sussex, south of Horsham." 

"Not very f|r* eh? And Checscman’s?" 

"I know that country. Holmes. It is full of old houses which are named after 
the men who built them centuries ago. You get Odley's and Harvey's and Car- 
riton's—thc folk are forgotten but their names live in their houses. 

"Precisely,” said Holmes coldly. It was one of the peculiarities of his proud* self- 
contained nature that though he docketed any fresh information very quietly and 
accurately in his brain, he seldom made any acknowledgment to the giver. "I rather 
fancy we shall know a good deal more about Cheeseman's, Lamberley, before we 
arc through. The letter is, as I had hoped, from Robert Ferguson. By the way* 
he claims acquaintance with you.” 

"With me!” 

"You had better read it.” 

He handed the letter across. It was headed with the address quoted. 

Dear Mr. Holmes [it said]: 

I have been recommended to you by my lawyers, but indeed the matter 
is so extraordinarily delicate that it is most difficult to discuss. It concerns 
a friend for whom 1 am acting. This gentleman married some five years ago 
a Peruvian lady, the daughter of a Peruvian merchant, whom he had met 
in connection with the importation of nitrates. The lady was very beautiful* 
but the fact of her foreign birth and of her alien religion always caused a 
separation of interests and of feelings between husband and wife* so that 
after a time his love may have cooled towards her and he may have come 
to regard their union as a mistake. He felt there were sides of her character 
which he could never explore or understand. This was the more painful as 
she was as loving a wife as a man could have-^to all appearance absolutely 
devoted. 

Now for the point which 1 will make more plain when we meet. Indeed* 
this note is merely to give you a general idea of the situation and to ascer¬ 
tain whether you would care to interest yourself in the matter. The lady 
began to show some curious traits quite alien to her ordinarily sweet and 
gentle disposition. The gentleman had been married twice and he had one 
son by the first wife. This boy was now fifteen, a very charming and affec¬ 
tionate youth, though unhappily injured through an accident in childhood. 
Twice the wife was caught in the act of assaulting this poor lad in the most 
unprovoked way. Once she struck him with a stick and left a great weal on 
his arm. 

This was a small matter, however* compared with her conduct to her own 
child* a dear boy just under one year of age. On one occasion about a month 
ago this child had been left by its nurse for a few minutes. A loud cry from 
the baby* as of pain, cillcd the nurse back. As she ran into the room she 
saw her employer* the lady, leaning over the baby and apparently biting his 
nodk There was a small wound in the nedr from which a stream of Wood 
had ^ped. The nurse was so horrified that she wished to call the husband* 
but the lady implored her not to do so and actually gave her five pounds 



as a price far her sSenoe. No explanation was eves given, and for foe tnomeitt 
foe matter was passed over* 

It left, however, a terrible impression upon foe nurse^s mind, and from 
that time she began to watch her mistress dosdy and to keq> a doser guard 
upon foe baby, whom she tenderly loved* It seemed to her that even as she 
watched foe mother, so foe mother watched her, and that every time she 
was compelled to leave foe baby alone the mother was waiting to get at it* 
Day and night the nnrse covered foe child, and day and night the silent, 
watchful mother seemed to be lying in wait as a wolf waits for a lamb. It 
must read most incredible to you, and yet I beg you to take it seriously, for 
a child's life and a man's sanity may depend upon it / 

At last there came one dreadful day when the facts could no longer be 
concealed from the husband. The nurse's nerve had given way; foe could 
stand the strain no longer, and she made a clean breast of it all to m man. 
To him it seemed as wild a tale as it may now seem to you. He Vpiew his 
wife to be a loving wife, and, save for the assaults upon h^ stepsoiL a lov¬ 
ing mother. Why, then, should she wound her own dear little baby? Ue told 
the nurse that she was dreaming, that her suspicions were those of a lunatic, 
and that such libels upon her mistress were not to be tolerated. While they 
were talking a sudden cry of pain was heard. Nurse and master rushed to¬ 
gether to the nursery. Imagine his feelings, Mr. Holmes, as he saw his wife 
rise from a kneeling position beside the cot and saw blood upon the child's 
exposed neck and upon the sheet. With a cry of horror, he turned his wife's 
face to the light and saw blood all round her lips. It was she-she beyond 
all question-<-who had drunk the poor baby's blood. 

So the matter stands. She is now confined to her room. There has been 
no explanation. The husband is half demented. He knows, and 1 know, little 
of vampirism beyond the name. We had thought it was some wild tale of 
foreign parts. And yet here in the very heart of the English Sussex-well, 
all this can be discussed with you in the morning. Will you see me? Will 
you use your great powers in aiding a distracted man? If so, kindly wire 
to Ferguson, Cheeseman's, Lamberley, and I will be at your rooms by ten 
o'clock. 

Youn faithfully, 
Robert Fsrcuson. 

P. S. I believe your friend Watson played Rugby for Blackheath when 1 
was three-quarter for Richmond. It is the only personal introduction which 
I can give. 

^Of course I remembered him," said I as I laid down the letter. "Big Bob Fergu- 
fon, the finest three-quarter Richmond ever had. He was always a good-natured 
chap. It's like him to be so concerned over a friend's case." 

Holmes looked at me thoughtfully and shook his, head. 

; "I never get your limits, Watson," said he. "There are unexplored possibilities 
itbout you* Take a wire down, like a good fellow. 'Will examine your case with 
pleasure/" 

/Your case!” 

"We must not let him think that this agency is a home for the weak-minded, 
course it is his case. Send him foat wire and let the matter rest till morning." 
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promptly at ten o'clock next mmsing Ferguson strode into oin I had » 
membered him as a long, slab-sided man with loose limbs and a fine tarn ol 
speed which had carried him round many an opposing back. There is soidy notiii^ 
ing in life more painful than to meet the wreck of a fine athlete whom one has 
known in his {lime. His great frame had fallen in, his flaxen hair was scanty, and 
his shoulders were bowed. I fear that I roused corresponding emotions in him. 

Hullo, Watson,” said he, and his vokje was still deep and hearty. Ton don't 
look quite the man you did when I threw you over the ropes into the crowd at the 
Old Deer Park, I expect I have changed a bit also. But it’s this last day or two 
that has aged me. I sec by your telegram, Mr. Holmes, that it is no use my pre¬ 
tending to be anyone’s deputy.” 

Tt is simpler to deal direct,” said Holmes. 

“Of course it is. But you can imagine how diflicult it is when you arc speaking 
of the one woman whom you are bound to protect and help. What can 1 do? How 
am 1 to go to the police with such a story? And yet the kiddies have got to be pro¬ 
tected. Is it madness, Mr. Holmes? Is it something in the blood? Have you any 
similar case in your experience? For God’s sake, give me some advice, for I am» 
at my wit’s end.” 

“Very naturally, Mr. Ferguson. Now sit here and pull yourself together and give 
me a few clear answers. 1 can assure you that I am very for from being at my wit’s 
end, and that I am confident we shall find some solution. First of all, tell me what 
steps you have taken. 1$ your wife still near the children?” 

“We had a dreadful scene. She is a most loving woman, Mr. Holmes. If ever a 
woman loved a man with all her heart and soul, she loves me. She was cut to the 
heart that 1 should have discovered this horrible, this incredible, secret She would 
not even speak. She gave no answer to my r^roaches, save to gaze at me with a 
sort of wild, despairing look in her eyes, llien she rushed to her room and lod^ 
herself in. Since then she has refused to see me. She has a maid who was with her 
before her marriage, Dolores by name-a friend rather than a servant She takes 
her food to her.” 

“Then the child is in no immediate danger?” 

“Mrs. Mason, the nurse, has sworn that she will not leave it night or day. I can 
absolutdy trust her. I am more uneasy about poor little Jack, fox, as I told you 
in my note, he has twice been assaulted by her.” 

“But never woundedr 

“No, she struck him savagely. It is the more terrible as he is a p^ little in- 
c^ensive cripple.” Ferguson’s gaunt features softened as he spoke of his boy. “You 
wonld think that the dear lad’s condition would soften anyone’s heart. A foil in 
childhood and a twisted spine, Mr. Holmes. But the dearest, most loving heart 
within.” 

Hdmes had picked up the letter of yesterday and was reading it over. “What 
other inmates arc there in your house, Mr. Ferguson?” 

“Two servants who have not been long with us. One stable-hand, Michad, who 
sleeps hi the house. My wife, mysdf, my boy Jack, baby, Dolores, and Mis. Ma^. 
That» aD.” 

“I guther that you did not know your wife wcU at the time of your mairiagcr 

“I had only known her a few weeks ” 

“How long had this maid Dolores been with her?” 

“Some years ” 



*'Tlm yonr wife's danctor %daM ndfy W betta Isovm by iDclora IlMu by 
you?" 

“Yes, you may say so." 

Hohiies made a note. 

“I fancy," said he^ “that 1 may be of nkne use at Lambedey than here. It is 
. eminently a case for personal investigation. If foe lady remains in her room, our 
inesence could not annoy or inconvenience her. Of couise^ we would Stay at foe 
inn.” 

Ferguson gave a gesture of rdief. 

“It is what I hoped, Mr. Hobnes. There is an eacdlent train at two from Vio> 
toia if you could come.” j 

“Of course we could come. There is a lull at present I can give you my UO' 
divided energies. Watson, of course, comes with us. But foere are one or tarn points 
upon sfoich I wish to be very sure before I start. This unhappy lady, as 1 under* 
sfamd it, has appeared to assault both foe diildren, her own Mby and yo^ little 
son?” ' \ 

“That is so.” \ 

“But foe assaults take different forms, do they not? She has beaten your son.” 

“Once with a stick and once very savagely with her hands.” 

'Did she give no explanation why she struck him?” 

“None save that she hated him. Again and again she said so.” 

“Well, that is not unknown among stepmothers. A posthumous jealousy, we will 
say. Is foe lady jealous by nature?” 

“Yes, she is very jealous—jealous with all foe strength of her fiery tropical Ipve.” 

“But foe boy—he is fifteen, I understand, and probably very developed in mind, 
, since his body has been circumscribed in action. Did he give you no explanation 
of these assaults?” 

“No, he declared there was no reason.” 

“Were they good friends at other times?” 

“No, foere was never any love between them.” 

“Yet you say he is affectionate?" 

“Never in the world could foere be so devoted a son. My life is his life. He is 
absorbed in what I say or do.” 

Once again Holmes made a note. For some time he sat lost in thought. 

“No doubt you and foe boy were great comrades before this second marriage. 
You were thrown very dose together, were you not?” 

“Very much so." 

“And foe boy, having so affectiorurte a nature, was devoted, no doubt, to foe 
atemory of his mother?” 

"Most devoted." - 

“He vrould certainly seem to be a most interesting lad. There is one other point 
about foese assaults. Were the strange attads upon foe baby and foe assaults 
i$oa your srm at foe same period?” 

“ip foe fittt case it was so. It was as if some frenzy had seized her, and foe had 
Vdited her rage upon both. In foe second case it was only Jack who suffered. Mrs. 
Mason had no eomphunt to make about the baby.” 

“Tbatcertairdy complicates matters.” 

I, :"I don’t quite follow you, Mr. Holmes.” 

"jij-vi j^Toisfldy not. One forms proviskmal foeories and wahs for time or falter fcaowl' 
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edge to explode them. A bad habit. Mi. Ferguson, but hninaa natme it tteak. I 
fear that your old fdend here has given an exaggerated view cdf my scientific iiie&* 
ods. However, 1 will only say at the present stage that your problem does not 
appear to me to be insoluble, and that you may expect to find us at Victoria at 
two o'clock."’' 

It was evening of a dull, foggy November day when, having left our bags at the 
Chequers, Lamberley, we drove through the Sussex clay of a long winding lane 
and finally reached the isolated and ancient farmhouse in which Ferguson dwdt 
It was a large, straggling building, very old in the centre, very new at the wings 
with towering Tudor chimneys and a lichen-spotted, high-pitched roof of Horsham 
slabs. The doorsteps were worn into curves, and the ancient tiles which lined the 
porch were marked with the rebus of a cheese and a man after the original builder. 
Within, the ceilings were corrugated with heavy oaken beams, and the uneven 
floors sagged into sharp curves. An odour of age and decay pervaded the whole 
crumbling building. 

There was one very large central room into which Ferguson led us. Here, in a 
huge old-fashioned fireplace with an iron screen behind it dated 1670 , there blazed 
and spluttered a splendid log fire. 

The room, as I gazed round, was a most singular mixture of dates and of places. 
The half-panelled walls may well have belonged to the original yeoman fanner of 
the seventeenth century. They were ornamented, however, on the lower part by a 
line of well-chosen modem water-colours; while above, where yellow plaster took 
the place of oak, there was hung a fine collection of South American utensils and 
weapons, which had been brought, no doubt, by the Peruvian lady upstairs. Holmes 
rose, with that quick curiosity which sprang from his eager mind, and examined 
them with some care. He returned with his eyes full of thought. 

"Hullo!" he cried. "Hullo!" 

A spaniel had lain in a basket m the corner. It came slowly forward towards 
its master, walking with difficulty. Its hind legs moved irregularly and its tail was 
on the ground. It licked Ferguson's hand. 

"What is it, Mr. Holmes?" 

"The dog. What's the matter with it?" 

"That's what puzzled the vet. A sort of paralysis. Spinal meningitis, he thought 
But it is passing. He'll be all right soon-won't you, Carlo?" 

A shiver of assent passed through the drooping tail The dog's mournful eyes 
passed from one of us to the other. He knew that we were discussing his case. 

"Did it come on suddenly?" 

"In a single night." 

"How long ago?" 

"It may have been four months ago." 

"Very remarkable. Very suggestive." 

"What do you see in it, Mr. Holmes?" 

"A confirmation of what I had already thought." 

"For God's sake, what do you think, Mr. Holmes? It may be a mete intdlectoal 
pu^e to you, but it is life and death to me! My wife a would-be muidcrer-my 
child in constant danger! Don't play with me, Mr. Holmes. It is too terribly 
serious." 

file Ug Rugby tiu«e 4 )ttarter was trembling all ova. Holmes pot bis band ioo&> 
iogjy apaa his arm. 



**1 fear that tiiere,u pain for you, Mr. Ferguson^ nvfaatever the soiotioii nfey 
said he. "I would spare you all I can. I cannot say more for the instant, but before 
1 leave this house I hope I may have something definite.'’ 

Tlease God you mayt If you will excuse me, gentlemen, I wOl go up to my 
wife’s room and see if there has been any change.” ' 

He was away some minutes, during which Holmes resumed his examination of 
the curiosities upon the wall. When our host returned it was dear from his down¬ 
cast face that he had made no piogress. He brought with him a tall, slim, brown- 
feced girl. 

’The tea is ready, Dolores,” said Ferguson. ”See that your mistress has every¬ 
thing she can wish.” ; 

"She verra ill,” cried the girl, looking with indignant eyes at her masm. "She 
no adc for food. She vena ill. She need doctor. I frighted stay alone with her 
without doctor.” 

Ferguson looked at me with a question in his eyes. 

T should be so glad if 1 could be of use.” 

"Would your mistress see Dr. Watson?” 

T take him. I no ask leave. She needs doctor.” 

Then IH come with you at once.” 

I followed the girl, who was quivering with strong emotion, up the staircase 
and down an ancient corridor. At the end was an iron-clamped and massive door. 
It struck me as 1 looked at it that if Ferguson tried to force his way to his wife he 
would find it no easy matter. The girl drew a key from her pocket, and the heavy 
oaken planks creaked upon their old hinges. 1 passed in and she swiftly followed, 
fastening the door behind her. 

On the bed a woman was lying who was clearly in a high fever. She was only half 
conscious, but as I entered she raised a pair of frightened but beautiful eyes and 
glared at me in apprehension. Seeing a stranger, she appeared to be rdieved and 
sank back with a sigh upon the pillow. I stepped up to her with a few reassuring 
words, and she lay still while 1 took her pulse and temperature. Both were high, 
and yet my impression was that the condition was rather that of mental and nerv¬ 
ous excitement than of any actual seizure. 

"She lie like that one day, two day. I ’fraid she die,” said the girl. 

The woman turned her flushed and handsome face towards me. 

"Whore is my husband?” 

"He is below and would wish to see you.” 

T will not see him. I will not see him.” Then she seemed to wander oflf into 
ddirium. ”A fieodi A fiendl Oh, what shall I do with this devil?” 

"Can I help you in any way?” 

"No. No one can hdp. It is finished. All is destroyed. Do what I will, all is 
oestioyeo. 

llie woman moat have some strange ddusion. I could not see honert Fetgn. 
son in tiie chaacder of iend or devil. 

‘^fadame^* I said, husband loves dearly. He is deeply grieved at tiih 
; . Agf^.dKtniwd oaiiie&oteilor^ 

, kivei me. Yet. Sot dd I not love him? 1^ I not love him even to laccifioe 
lather dun heart!* That is how! love him. And yet he could 

; tihiiih of iqedil aoiild 
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is fiaO of grie^ but he canfiKit uiHlersia^ 

*No, he cannot undeistand. But he should trust" 

"Will you not see him?" I suggested. 

"No, no, |v>cannot forget those terrible words nor the look upon his face* I wfll] 
not sec him. Go now. You can do nothing for me. Tell him only one thing. 1 want 
my chad. I have a right to my chad. That is the only message I can send him." 
She turned her face to the wall and would say no more. 

1 returned to the room downstain, where Ferguson and Holmes stfll sat by the 
fire. Ferguson listened mooddy to my account of the interview. 

"How can I send her the chHd?" he said. "How do I know what strange impulse 
might come upon her? How can I ever forget how she rose from beside it with its 
blood upon her lips?" He shuddered at the recoUection. "The child is safe with 
Mn. Mason, and there he must remain " 

A smart maid, the ordy modem thing which we had seen in the hous^ had 
brought in some tea. As she was serving it the door opened and a youth entered 
the room. He was a remarkable lad, pale-faced and fair-haired, with excitably light 
blue eyes which blazed into a sudden flame of emotion and joy as they rested upon 
his father. He rushed forward and threw his arms round his neck with the abandon 
of a loving girl. 

"Oh, daddy," he cried, "I did not know that you were due yet. I should have 
been here to meet you. Oh, 1 am so glad to see youl" 

Ferguson gently disengaged himself from the embrace with some little show of 
embarrassment. 

"Dear old chap," said he, patting the flaxen head with a very tender hand. "I 
came early because my friends, Mr. Holmes and Dr. Watson, have been persuaded 
to come down and spend an evening with us." 

"Is that Mr, Holmes, the detective?" 

"Yes." 

The youth looked at us with a very penetrating and, as it seemed to me^ un¬ 
friendly gaze. 

"What about your other child, Mr. Ferguson?" asked Holmes. "Might we make 
the i^quaintance of the baby?" 

"Ask Mrs. Mason to bring baby down," said Ferguson. The boy went off with 
a curious, shambling gait which told my surgical eyes that he was suffering from 
a weak spine. Presently he returned, and behind him came a tall, gaunt woman 
bearing in her arms a very beautiful child, dark-eyed, golden-hair^, a wonderful 
mixture of the Saxon and the Latin. Ferguson was evidently devoted to it, for he 
took it into his arms and fondled it most tenderly. 

"Fancy anyone having the heart to hurt him," he muttered as he glanced down 
at the srnall, angry red pucker upon the cherub throat. 

It was at this moment that 1 chanced to glance at Holmes and saw a most 
six^gular intentness in his expression. His face was as set as if it had been carved 
out of <Ad ivory, and his eyes, which had guanoed for a moment at fstber and child, 
were now fixed with eager curiosity upon something at the other side of the room. 
Following his gasse I could only guess that he was looking oat through tbe window 
it the mdancholy, dripping garden. It is true that a shutter had half closed out 
tide and obstructed riie view, but none die less it sms certainly at die moAi^ thd 
Holmes was fixing his conoentiated atbrntion. Then he smOe^ and his eyes came 
Wir M fhiihahv. On its diubbv wsek diem was this mall pudeeied mark, Wlthoel 
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speaking, Hdmes examined it with care. FinaSy be shodk ope of ibe dimpled 
fists whicb waved in front of him. 

**Good4}ye, litde man. You have made a strange start in life. Nurse, I should 
wish to have a word with you in private.’’ 

He todc her aside and spoke earnestly for a few minutes. I only heard the last 
words, which were: ’Your anxiety wiH soon, I hope, be set at rest.” The woman, 
who seemed to be a sour, silent kind of creature, withdrew with the child. 

’’What is Mrs. Mason like?” asked Holmes. 

”Not very prepossessing externally, as you can see, but a heart of gold, and de¬ 
voted to the child.” 

”Do you like her, Jack?” Holmes turned suddenly upon the boy. His exbressive 
mobile face shadowed over, and he shook his head. \ 

”Jacky has very strong likes and dislikes,” said Ferguson, putting his arm\round 
the boy. “Luckily I am one of his lik«.” \ 

The boy cooed and nestled his head upon his father’s breast. Ferguson gently 
disengaged him. \ 

“Run away, little Jacky,” said he, and he watched his son with loving eyes until 
he disappeared. “Now, Mr. Holmes,” he continued when the boy was gone, "1 
really feel that I have brought you on a fool’s errand, for what can you possibly 
do save give me your sympathy? It must be an exceedingly delicate and complex 
affair from your point of view.” 

“It is certainly delicate,” said my friend with an amused smile, ”but I have not 
been struck up to now with its complexity. It has been a case for intellectual de< 
duction, but when this original intellectual deduction is confirmed point by point 
by quite a number of independent incidents, then the subjective Hornes objeo 
tive and we can say confidently that we have reached our goal. I had, in fact, 
reached it before we left Baker Street, and the rest has merely been observation 
and confirmation.” 

Ferguson put his big hand to his furrowed forehead. 

“For heaven’s sake. Holmes,” he said hoarsely; “if you can see the truth in thii 
matter, do not keep me in suspense. How do I stand? What shall I do? I can 
nothing as to how you have found your facts so long as you have really got them.’ 

“Certainly I owe you an explanation, and you shall have it. But you will permr 
me to handle the matter in my own way? Is the lady capable of seeing us, Watson?’ 

“She is ill, but she is quite rational.” 

“Very good. It is only in her presence that we can clear the matter up. Let u 
go up to her.” 

“She will not see me,” cried Ferguson. 

“Oh, yes, she will,” said Holmes. He scribbled a few lines upon a sheet of papei 
“You at least have the entrie, Watson. Will you have the goodness to give thi 
lady this note?” 

I ascended again and handed the note to Dolores, who cautiously cqpened fh< 
door. A minute later I heard a cry from within, a cry in which joy and surpria 
seemed to be blended. Dolores looked out 

“IRie will iee them. She will leesten,*" mid she. 

At my summons Ferguson and Holmes came up. As we entered riie room Fergv 
SOD took a step or two towards his wife, who had raised herself in the bed, but sh 
held out her h»a6 to remiUe him. He sank into an armchair, while Hc^es aeato 



Uoudf beiide him» sfter bowing to Dus bi4y* who looked at him witib wkte^iyed 
amaaement^ 

think we can dispense with Dolores" said Holmes. *^Oh, very wdl» madame, 
if you would jcather she stayed I can see no objection. Now, Mr. Ferguson, I am a 
busy man v/m many calls, and my methods have to be short and direct. Hie 
swiftest surgery is the least painful. Let me first say what will ease your mind. 
Your wife is a very good, a very loving, and a very ill-used woman.** 

Ferguson sat up with a cry of joy. 

“Prove that, Mr. Holmes, and I am your debtor forever." 

“I will do so, but in doing so 1 must wound you deeply in another direction." 

“I care nothing so long as you clear my wife. Everything on earth is insignificant 
compared to that." 

“I^t me tell you, then, the train of reasoning which passed through my mind 
in Baker Street. The idea of a vampire was to me absurd. Such things do not hap¬ 
pen in criminal practice in England. And yet your observation was precise. You 
had seen the lady rise from beside the child’s cot with the blood upon her lips." 

“I did." 

“Did it not occur to you that a bleeding wound may be sucked for some other 
purpose than to draw the blood from it? Was there not a queen in English history 
who sucked such a wound to draw poison from it?*' 

“Poisonl” 

“A South American household. My instinct felt the presence of those weapons 
upon the wall before my eyes ever saw them. It might have been other poison, but 
that was what occurred to me. When I saw that little empty quiver beside the 
small bird-bow, it was just what 1 expected to see. If the child were pricked with 
one of those arrows dipped in curare or some other devilish drug, it would mean 
death if the venom were not sucked out. 

“And the dog! If one were to use such a poison, would one not try it first in order 
to sec that it had not lost its power? I did not foresee the dog, but at least I under¬ 
stand him and he fitted into my reconstruction. 

“Now do you understand? Your wife feared such an attack. She saw it made 
and saved the child's life, and yet she shrank from telling you all the truth, for she 
knew how you loved the boy and feared lest it break your heart.” 

“Jacky!” ^ ^ 

“I watched him as you fondled the child just now. His face was clearly reflected 
in the glass of the window where the shutter formed a background. 1 saw such 
jealousy, such cruel hatred, as I have seldom seal in a human face." 

' “My Jackyl" 

“You have to face it, Mr. Ferguson. It is Die more painful because it is a dis¬ 
torted love, a maniacal exaggaated love for you, and possibly for his dead mother, 
which has prompted his action. His very soul is consumed with hatred for this 

splendid child, whose health and beauty are a contrast to his own weakness" 

“Good Godi It is incredible!" 

“Have I spoken the truth, madamc?" 

'The lady was sobbing, with ha face burled in the pulows. Now she tumed to 
ha husband. 

"How oouW 1 tell you, Bob? I felt the Wow it would be to yon. It ww better 
1 ihimld wait and tfiat it should come from some other 1^ ftan ndUe. Biis 
who secms to hive powen trf jaagic, wrote that he knew aB, 1 
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"I diifdc • year at tea would be nty pmciiptkn for Matter jtocdy * tald Hobne^ 
riimg troitt his chair. '‘Only One thing it still donded, madwne. We can quite 
understand your attads upcm Master Jacky. There is a liinit to a mother’s patience. 
But how did you date to teave dw diild these last two days?” 

“I had tdd Mrs. Mason. She knew.” 

“Esactiy. So I inu^ned.” 

Ferguson was standing by the bed, choking, his hands outstretched and quivering. 

'This, I fancy, is the time for our exit, Watson,” said Holmes in a whisper. “If 
you will take one elbow of the too faithful Ddores, I will take d>e oilier. There, 
now,” he added as he dosed the dom behind him, *1 think we may teave them to 
settle the rest among themsdves.” 

I have only one furdier note of this case. It is the letter whidi Holmes jfmU m 
final answa to that with which the narrative begins. It ran dins: 


S»: 


Re Vampires 


Baxbe SraBXT, 
Nov. Ipist. 


\ 


Referring to your letter of the 19th, I beg to state that I have looked into 
the inquiry of your dient, Mr. Robert Ferguson, of Ferguson and Muuhead, 
tea brokers, of Mindng Lane, and that die nutter has been brought to a 
satisfactory condusion. With thanks for your recommendation, I am, sir. 

Faithfully yours, 
SaxwuiCK HoiJiias. 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE THREE GARRIDEBS 

It mat have been a comedy, or it may have been a tragedy. It cost one man his 
reason, it cost me a blood-letting, and it cost yet another man die penalties of 
the law. Yet diete was certainly an dement of comedy. Wdl, you sh^ judge for 
yoursdves. . 

I remember the date vpry wdQ, for it was in the same month dut Holmes 
refused a knigbduwd for services which may perhaps some day be described. 1 ordy 
refer to the matter in passings for in my position of partner and confidant 1 am 
ot%ed to be particularly careful to avoid aiqr indiscretion. I repeat, however, dut 
this erubles me to fix the ifete, whidi was the latter end of June, 190a, dimdy 
after the conduskm the South Afrfcan War. Holmes had spent several days in 
. bed, as was bis habit bom time to time, but be emerged that m o rni ng widi a hmg 
fedscap document in bis hand and a tadrdde of amusement in his anstere gray eyes. 

'There is a duuioe for yon to make some monrqr, Mend Watson,” said he.'Ttave 
yon ever beard die name of Gerridd)?” 

, I n&Bittted dud I bad nob 

‘WeDt, if yon eait lay your hand iqpon a Gsmidcb, there’s aaoney in fo* 

r'^whyr 

"Alb IhsdI’a a long dory>midier a nhirnaiital o»b foo. I doo^ diiiik in aB our 
fegioinitiM M Imnua inaaplexilita we bave am conm i9on aqi^^ 
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lar. Tlie fellow will be here presently for cross<xainination» to I won't open the 
matter up till he comes. But, meanwhile, that's the name we want." 

The telephone directory lay on the table beside me, and I turned over the pages 
in a rather hopeless quest. But to my amazement there was this strange name in 
its due place. I gave a cry of triumph. 

"Here you ate, HolmesI Here it is!" 

Holmes took the book from my hand. 

"‘Garridcb, N.,'" he read, "'136 Little Ryder Street, W.' Sorry to disappoint 
you, my dear Watson, but this is the man himself. That is the address upon his 
letter. We want another to match him.” 

Mn, Hudson had come in with a card upon a tray. 1 took it up and glanced at it 

"Why, here it is!” I cried in amazement “This is a different initial. John 
Garrideb, Counsellor at Law, Moorville, Kansas, U. S. A." 

Holmes smiled as he looked at the card. "I am afraid you must make yet another 
effort, Watson," said he. "This gentleman is also in the plot already, though I 
certainly did not expect to see him this morning. However, he is in a position to 
tell us a good deal which 1 want to know." 

A moment later he was in the room. Mr. John Garrideb, Counsellor at Law, was 
a short, powerful man with the round, fr^h, clean-shaven face characterisric of 
so many American men of affairs. The general effect was chubby and rather ehilj- 
like, so that one received the impression of quite a young man with a broad set 
smile upon his face. His eyes, however, were arresting. Seldom in any human head 
have I seen a pair which bespoke a more intense inward life, $0 bright were they, 
so alert, so responsive to every change of thought. His accent was American, but 
was not accompanied by any eccentricity of speech. 

“Mr. Holmes?" he asked, glancing from one to the other. “Ah, yes! Your pic¬ 
tures are not unlike you, sir, if I may say so. 1 believe you have had a letter from 
my namesake, Mr, Nathan Garrideb, have you not?" 

“Pray sit down,” said Sherlock Holmes. “We shall, I fancy, have a good deal to 
discuss." He took up his sheets of foolscap. “You are, of course, the Mr. John 
Garrideb mentioned in this document. But surely you have been in England some 
time?" 

“Why do you say that, Mr. Holmes?" I seemed to read sudden suspicion in those 
expressive eyes. 

“Your whole outfit is English." 

Mr. Garrideb forced a laugh. “I've read of your tricks, Mr. Holmes, but I never 
thought I would be the subject of them. Where do you read that?" 

“The shoulder cut of your coat, the toes of your boots-could anyone doubt it?" 

“Wdl, well, I had no idea I was so obvious a Britisher. But business brought me 
over here some time ago, and so, as you say, my outfit is nearly all London. How¬ 
ever, t guess your time is of value, and we did not meet to talk about the cut of 
my socks. What about getting down to that paper you hold in your hand?" 

Holmes had in some way rufBcd our visitor, whose chubby face had assumed a 
far less amiable expression. . 

“Patieiicet Patience, Mr. Garridebr said my friend in a soothing voice, m. 
Watson would tell you that these little digressions of mine sometimes ptove iii 
the end to have some bearing on the matter. But why did Mr. Nathan GarridA 

not come with you?" ^ ... 

'^Why did he ever drag you into it at all?" asked our visitor witii a sudden ortf 






fafiw of «k 0 er. *'Wluit in tfaonder bad you to do with it? Here was a bit of piof» 
idonal business between two genfieni^ and one of them must needs caU in a 
detective! I saw him tbis morning^ and he told roe thn fool-trick he had played 
me, and that's why I am here. But 1 feel bad about it, all the same." 

"There was no reflection upon you, Mr. Garrideb. It was simply zeal upon his 
part to gain your end—an end which is, I understand, equally vital for both of 
you. He knew that I had means of getting infonnation, and, therefore, it was very 
natural that he should apply to me." 

Our visitor's angry face gradually cleared. 

"Well, that puts it different,” said he. ‘‘When I went to sec him this morning 
and be told me he had sent to a detective, I just asked for your address tmd came 
right away. I don't want police butting into a private matter. But if you arc con¬ 
tent just to help us find the man, there can be no harm in that." \ 

"Well, that is just how it stands," said Holmes. "And now, sir, since Wou are 
here, we had best have a dear account from your own lips. My friend here knows 
nothing of the details." ^ 

Mr. Garrideb surveyed me with not too friendly a gaze. \ 

"Need he know?” he asked. 


"We usually work together." 

"Wdl, there’s no reason it should be kept a secret. Til give you the facts as 
short as I can make them. If you came from Kansas I would not need to explain 
to you who Alexander Hamilton Garrideb was. He made his money in real estate, 
and afterwards in the wheat pit at Chicago, but he spent it in buying up as much 
land as would make one of your counties, lying along the Arkansas River, west of 
Fort Dodge. It's grazing-land and lumber-land and arable-land and mineralized- 
land, and just every sort of land that brings dollars to the man that owns it. 

"He had no kith nor kin—or, if he had, I never heard of it. But he took a kind 
of pride in the queemess of his name. That was what brought us together. I was 
in Ure law at Topeka, and one day I had a visit from the old man, and he was 
tickled to death to meet another man with his own name. It was his pet fad, and 
he was dead set to find out if there were any more Garridebs in the world. ‘Find 
me another!' said he. 1 told him 1 was a busy man and could not spend my life 
hiking round the world in search of Garridebs. ‘None the less,' said he, ‘that is just 
what you will do if things pan out as I planned them.' I thought he was joking, but 
Acre was a powerful lot of meaning in the words, as I was soon to discover. 

"For he £ed within a year of saying them, and he left a will behind him. It was 
the queerest will that has ever be^ ffled in the State of Kansas. His property was 
divided into three parts, and 1 was to have one on condition that I found two 
Ganidd}i who would share the remaindo:. It's five million dollars for each if it is a 
cent* but we can't lay a-finger on it until we all three stand in a row. 

"It was so big a chance that I fust let my legal practice slide and I set forth 
tooking hi Cattidefas. Tbm is not one in the UniM States. I went throogh it, 
ih; witti a fine^tootfaed cmb and never a Garrideb could I catch. Thai I tried 
the cU oouatiy. Sure enoui^ there was the name in the Londtm tdephone direo- 
foiy, I went after him two day$ ago and eiq^lained the whole matter to him. But he 
|i a hme man, like myidf, with some women rebtions, but no men. It says three 
adi& men hi ttie wiB. So you see we still have a vacanqr, and if you can hdp to 
P ft we wifl be very ready to pay your 
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*^eB, Watson,” said Hcdmei widi a smfle^ ”1 said it vm alto wlitoMt tUd 
I not? I should have thought sh» that your obvious way was to adveitisc hs the 
agony columns of the papers/’ 

’"I have done that Holmes. No replies.” 

’’Dear i#el Welt it is certainly a most curious little problem. 1 may take a 
glance at it in my leisure. By the way» it is curious that you should have come from 
Topeka. I used to have a conespondent-he is dead now-old Dr. Lysander Starr, 
who was mayor m 1890 .” 

’’Good old Dr. Starrl” said our visitor. ’’His name is still honoured. Wdt Mr. 
Holmes, I suppose all we can do is to report to you and let you know how we 
progress. I reckon you will hear within a day or two.” With this assurance our 
American bowed and departed. 

Holmes had lit his pipe, and he sat for some time with a curious smile upon his 
face. 

’’Well?” I asked at last. 

”1 am wondenng, Watson—just wonderingP 

’’At what?” 

Holmes took his pipe from his lips. 

”1 was wondering, Watson, what on earth could be the object of this man in 
telling us such a rigmarole of lies. 1 nearly asked him so-for there are times when 
a brutal frontal attack is the best policy—but 1 judged it better to let him think he 
had fooled us. Here is a man with an English coat frayed at the elbow and trousers 
bagged at the knee with a year’s wear, and yet by this document and by his own 
account he is a provincial Amencan lately landed in London. There have been no 
advertisements in the agony columns. You know that i miss nothing there. They 
are my favourite covert for putting up a bird, and 1 would never have overlooked 
such a cock pheasant as that. I never knew a Dr. Lysander Starr, of Topeka. Touch 
him where you would he was false. I think the fellow is really an American, but 
he has worn his accent smooth with yean of London. What is his game* then, and 
what motive lies behind this preposterous search for Garridebs? Ifs worth out 
attention, for, granting that the man is a rascal, he is certainly a complex and in* 
genious one. We must now find out if our other correspondent is a fraud also. Just 
ring him up, Watson.” 

I did so, and heard a thin, quavering voice at the other end of the line. 

’Yes, yes, I am, Mr. Nathan Garrideb. Is Mr* Holmes there? I should very much 
like to have a word with Mr. Holmes.” 

My friend took the instrument and I heard the usual syncopated dialogue. 

’Yes, he has been here. I understand that you don’t know him. . . . How long? 

. . . Only two daysl . . . Yes, yes, of course, it is a most captivating projqpect Will 
you be at home this evening? I suppose your namesake will not ht there? . • * 
Very goo^ we wdl come then, for I would rather have a chat without him. . . . 
Dr. Watson will come with me. ... I understand from your note foat you did 
not go out often. . . .Wdl, we shaB be lound about six. You need not inentio^ 
to the American lawyer. . . . Very good. Good-byel” 

It was twilight of a lovdy spring evenings and even Utde Ryder Street, one of 
the smaller oSAoots from the Edgware within a itonocast of old lybuni 
Tree of evil memory, looked golden and wonderful in the denting rays of die 
lettisig sun. The puiacular house to which we were directed was a larger old* 
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fashioned, Bady Geotgiaa edifice, with a flat l»idc f^ htdken only hy two deep 
bay windows on the ground floor. It was on this ground floor that our client lived, 
and, indeed, the low windows proved to be the front of the huge room in which 
he spent his waking houn. Holmes pointed as we passed to die small brass plate 
which bote the curious name. 

'*Up some years, Watson," he remarked, indicating its discoloured surface. "It’s 
hit red name, anyhow, and that is something to note.” 

The house had a common stair, and there were a number of names painted in 
tiie haB, some indicating offices and some private chambers. It was not a collection 
of residential flats, but rather the abode of Bohemian bachelors. Our client opened 
the dow for os hhnsdf and apologized by saying that the woman in charge left at 
four o’dodc. Mr. Nathan Garrideb proved to be a very tall, loose-jointed, Wnd* 
backed person, gaunt and bald, some sixty-odd yean of age. He had a ca^Wous 
face, with the duH dead skin of a man to whom exercise was unknown. Large round 
spectades and a small projecting goat's beard combined with his stooping att^ude 
to pve him an expression of peering curiosity. The general efFect, however,'^was 
amiable, though eccentric. 

The room was as curious as its occupant. It looked like a small museum. It was 
both broad and deep, with cupboards and cabinets all round, crowded with qieci* 
mens, geological and anatomical. Cases of butterflies and moths flanked each side 
of the entrance. A large table in the centre was littered with all sorts of ddbris, 
while the tall brass tube of a powerful microscope bristled up among them. As I 
glanced round I was surprised at the universality of the man’s interests. Here was 
a case of ancient coins. There was a cabinet of flint instruments. Behind his central 
tatde was a large cupboard of fossil bones. Above was a line of plaster skulls with 
such names as "Neanderthal," "Hdddbeig,” "Cro-Magnon” printed beneath them. 
It was clear that he was a student of many subjects. As he stood in front of us now, 
he held a piece of chamois leather in his right hand with which he was polishing 
a coin. 

"Syiacosan-of tiie best poiod,” he explained, holding it up. "They degenerated 
grea^ towards the end. At their best I hold them supreme, though some prefer 
die dJexandrian school. You will find a chair here; Mr. Holmes. Fray allow me 
to dear these bones. And you, sir-ah, yes. Dr. Watson—if you would have the 
goodness to put die Japanese vase to one side. You see round me my litde interests 
in life. My Aicttv lectures me about never going ou^ but why should I go out 
when 1 have so much to hold me here? I can assure you that the adequate catalogu- 
mg of one of those cabinets would take me three good mondis." 

Hdhnes looked round him with curiosity. 

"But do yon tdl me diat you never go out?" he said. 

"Now and again I drive down to Sotheby’s m Christie’s. Otherwise I very sddom 
leave my room. I am not too strong, and my researches are vmy absorbing. But you 
can imag i n e, Mr. Holmes, what a terrific shock-pleasant but tenifie-it was for 
me whw 1 heard of this unparalkiled good fmtnne. It only needs one inoie 
Gurideb to oomidete the matta, and surdy we can find one. I had a brother, but 
he is dead, and femate rdativet ate disqualified. But dieie must amdy be others 
in die woikl I had heard that yon bandied strange eases, and that was why I sent 
to you. Of course, (his Am e ri ca n geotkoian is quite righh and I should have taken 
bh advke first, b^ I acted for die best." 
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^ think you acted very wWy indeed,” said Hohnes. Tftut are you mSty madm 
to acquire an estate in America?” 

“Certainly not, sir. Nothing would induce me to leave my collection. But this 
gentleman has assured me that he will boy me out as soon as we have established 
our claim. Five million dollan was the sum named. There are a doaen specimens 
in the market at the present moment which fill gaps in my collection, and which J 
am unable to purchase for want of a few hundred pounds. Just think what I could 
do with five million dollars. Why, I have the nudeus of a national collection. 1 
shall be the Hans Slogge of my age.” 

His eyes gleamed behind his great spectades. It was very dear that no pains 
would be spared by Mr. Nathan Garrideb in finding a namesake. 

“I merely called to make your acquaintance, and there is no reason why I should 
interrupt your studies,” said Holmes. “I prefer to establish personal touch with 
those with whom I do business. There arc few questions I need ask, for I have your 
very dear narrative in my pocket, and I filled up the blanks when this American 
gentleman called. 1 understand that up to tins week you were unaware of his 
existence.” 

‘TTiat is so. He called last Tuesday.” 

“Did he tell you of our interview to^y?” 

“Yes, he came straight back to me. He had been very angry.” 

“Why should he be angry?” 

“He seemed to think it was some reflection on his honour. But he was quite 
cheerful again when he returned.” 

“Did he suggest any course of action?” 

“No, sir, he did not.” 

“Has he had, or asked for, any money from you?” 

“No, sir, never!” 

“You see no possible ob)ect he has in view?” 

“None, except what he states.” 

“Did you teU him of our telephone appomtment?” 

“Yes, sir, I did.” 

Holmes was lost in thought. I could see that he was puzzled. 

“Have you any articles of great value in your collection?” 

“No, sir. I am not a nch man. It is a good collection, but not a very valuable 
one.” 

“You have no fear of burglars?" 

“Not the least.” 

“How long have you been in these rooms?” 

“Nearly five years.” 

Holmes's cross<*examination was interrupted by an imperative knocking at the 
door. No sooner had our client unlatched it than the American lawyer burst ex* 
dtedly into the room. 

“Here you grel” be cried, waving a paper over his head. “1 thought 1 should be 
in time to get you. Mr. Nathan Garrideb, my congratulations! You are a rich man, 
sir. Our business is happily finished and all is v^H. As to you, Mr. Holmes, we can 
only say we are sorry if we have given you any useless trouble “ 

He handed over the paper to our client, who stood staring at a marked advertise* 
ment. Holmes and I leaned forward and read it over his shoulder. This is how it 



HpWARDG^lDES 
CoMStBircTOE OF Agbicultubal Macbimiat 
Binders^ reapers, steam and hand plow^ drills, harrows, farmers' carts, buck- 
boards, and all other appliances. 

Estimates for Artesian Wells 
Apply Grosvenor Buildings, Aston 


Glorious!" gasped our host ‘That makes our third man." 

T had opened up inquiries in Birmingham," said the American, "and my agent 
there has sent me ^s advertisement from a local paper. We must hustle and put 
the thing through. 1 have written to this man and told him that you will see him 
in his office txMnorrow afternoon at four o’clock." 

‘Tou want me to see him?" \ 

"What do you say, Mr. Hdmes? Don’t you think it would be wiser? HetAam I, 
a wandering American with a woiukrful ialt. Why should he believe what u tdl 
him? But you are a Britisher with solid references, and he is bound to take qotice 
of what you say. I would go with you if you wished, but I have a very bus^ day 
to-morrow, and 1 could always follow you if you are in any trouble." 

"Well, I have not made such a journey for years." 

Tt is nothing, Mr. Garrideb. I have figured out our connections. You leave at 
twdve and should be there soon after two. Then you can be back the same night. 
All you have to do is to see this man, explain the matter, and get an affidavit of his 
existence. By the LordI” he added hotly, "considering Tve come all the way from 
the centre (k America, it is surdy little enough if you go a hundred miles in order 
to put this matter through." 

"Quite so," said Holmes. "I think what this gentleman says is very true." 

Mr. Nathan Garrideb shrugged his shoulders with a disconsolate air. "Wdl, if 
you insist 1 shall go," said he. "It is certainly hard for me to refuse you anything, 
considering the glory of hope that you have brought into my life." 

"Then that is agr^" said Holmes, "and no doubt you will let me have a report 
as soon as you can." 

T’ll see to that," said the American. "Well," he added, looking at his watch, 
"111 have to get on. I’ll call to-morrow, Mr. Nathan, and see you off to Birmingham. 
Coming my way, Mr. Holmes? Well, then, good-bye, and we may have good news 
for you to-morrow night." 

I noticed that my friend’s face cleared when the American left the tomn, and 
the look of thoughtful perplexity had vanished. 

"I wish I could look over your collection, Mr. Garrideb," said he. "In my profes¬ 
sion all sorts of odd knowledge comes useful, and this room of yours is a stor^ouse 


ofit." ' 

Our cUcnt shone with pleasure and bis eyes gleamed from bdiind his big glasses. 
. T hod always heard, sir, that you were a very intelligent man," said he. "1 could 
lOQiid now if yo^ 

^ Tlnfortunaldly, I have not But these specimens are so labdled and dassi- 
< led that tibey iiat% need yotsr penonal explanation. If 1 should be able lo look in 
UHnonow, i presume that there would be no objection to my gjancing over them?" 
; TIone at At You are most wdoome. The place will, of course, be shut up, but 
1 ^ launders ii in the basement up to four o^cloch arid woiddlet you in with her 
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•*WeI!, I hap^ to be clear t<Hnervaar afternoon. If yon wotsU aay a iwwd to 
Mrs. Saunders it would be quite in order. By Ibe my, who is your bouse’Ogent?^ 

Our client was amazed at the sudden question. 

**Holloway and Steele, in the Edgware Road. But why?” 

^ am a M of an archasologist myself when it comes to houses,** said Holmes, 
laughing. **1 was wondering if this was Queen Anne or Georgian.** 

“Georgian, beyond doubt" 

“Really. I should have thought a little earlier. However, it is easily ascertained. 
Well, good-bye, Mr. Garrideb, and may you have every success in your Birmingham 
journey." 

The house>agent*$ was close by, but we found that it was closed for the day, so 
we made our way back to Baker Street* It was not till after dinner that Hctoes 
reverted to the subject. 

“Our little problem draws to a close," said he. “No doubt you have outlined the 
solution in your own mind.** 

“I can make neither head nor tail of it." 

“The head is surely clear enough and the tail we should see to-morrow. Did you 
notice nothing curious about that advertisement?" 

“1 saw that the word ‘plough* was misspelt." 

“Oh, you did notice that, did you? Come, Watson, you improve all the time. 
Yes, it was bad English but good American. *rhe printer had set it up as received. 
Then the buckboards. That is American also. And artesian wells are commoner 
with them than with us. It was a typical American advertisement, but purporting 
to be from an English firm. What do you make of that?" 

“1 can only suppose that this American laviryer put it in himself. What his ob¬ 
ject was 1 fail to undentand." 

“Well, there are alternative explanations. Anyhow, he wanted to get this good 
old fossil up to Birmingham. That is very clear. I might have told him that he 
was clearly going on a wild-goose chase, but, on second thoughts, it seemed better 
to clear the stage by letting him go. To-morrow, Watson-well, to-morrow will speak 
for itself." 

Holmes was up and out early. When he returned at lunchtime 1 noticed that his 
face was very grave. 

“This is a more serious matter than I had expected, Watson," said he. “It is lair 
to tdl you so, though I know it will only be an additional reascui to you for running 
your head into danger. I should know my Watson by now. But there is danger, 
and you should know it." 

“Well, it is not the first we have shared, Holmes. I hope it may not be the last. 
What is the particular danger this time?" 

“We are op against a very hard case. 1 have identified Mr. John Garrideb, Coun¬ 
sellor at Law. He is none other than ‘Killer* Evans, of sinister and murderous 
reputation." 

“I fear I am none the wiser." 

“Ah, it is not part of your profession to carry about a portable Newgate Calendar 
in your memory. I have been down to see friend Lestrade at the Yard. Tbere may 
be an occasional want of imaginative intuition down there, but they lead the 
world for thoroughness and method. I had an idea that we might get on the track 
of our American friend in their records. Sure enough, I found his chubby tece 
smiling up at me from the rogues* portrait gallery. ‘James Winter^ aUas Moteemft, 



•Uas KiBer Evuu,' wtti the intcriptkm bdow ” Helmei diew an envelope Irom hii 
pocket "I (criblM 4own a few pointt from his dossier: Afed forty>foiir. Native of 
Chicago. Known to have shot three men in the States. Escaped from penitentiary 
throng pditical inflnence. Came to London in 1893. Shot a man over cards in a 
ni^tdub in Ihe Waterloo Road in January, 1895. Man died, but he was shown to 
have been the aggressor in the row. Dead man was identified as Rodger Prescott 
frunous as forger and coiner in Chicago. Killer Evans rdeased in 1901. Has been 
under police supervision since, but so far as known has led an honest life. Very 
dangerous man, usually carries arms and is prepared to use tiiem. That is our 
bird, Watson-a sporting bird, as you must ar^it” 

"But what is his game?” j 

"Wdl, it begins to define itsdf. I have been to the houseagent's. Our <:limt as 
he told us, has been there five years. It was unlet for a year before then. The 
previous tenant was a gendeman at large named Waldron. Waldron’s appcWnoe 
was well remembered at the office. He had suddenly vanished and nothing\more 
been heard of him. He was a tall, bearded man with ve^ dark features, ^ow, 
Prescott the man whom Killer Evans had shot was, according to Scotland Yud, a 
tall, dark man with a beard. As a working hypothesis, I think we may take it that 
Prescott the American criminal, used to live in the very room which our innocent 
friend now devotes to his museum. So at last we get a link, you see.” 

"And the nest link?” 

"Wen, we must go now and look for that.” 

He toed: a revolver from the drawer and handed it to me. 

"1 have my old favourite with me. If our Wild West friend tries to live up to his 
nickname, we must be ready for him. Ill give you an hour for a siesta, Watson, and 
then I th^ it wiU be time for our Ryder Stre^ adventure.” 

It was just four o’clock when we reached the curious apartment of Nathan 
Gatridd). Mn. Saunders, the caretaker, was about to leave, but she had no besita' 
tion in admitting us, for the door shut with a spring lock, and Holmes promised 
to see that afi was safe before we left Shortly afterwards the outer door closed, 
her boniret pasted the bow window, and we knew that we were alone in the lower 
floor of tire house. Holmes made a rapid examination of the premises. There was 
ore cupboard in a dark comer which stood out a little from the wall. It was be* 
hind this that we eventually crouched while Holmes in a whisper outlined his 
intentions. 

"He wanted to get our amiable friend out of his room-that is very clear, and, 
as the coUectm: never went out, it took some planning to do it. The whole of thb 
Gatridd) invention was apparently for no ofoer end. 1 must say, Watson, tirat 
there is a certain devilidi ingenuity about it, even if the queer name of the tenant 
did give him an opening which he could hardly have expected. He wove his plot 
with remarkable eunning.” 

"But what did he want?” 

"Wen, that a what we ate hme to find out. It has nothing whatever to do with 
onrdknL sq frrras I can read the situatioa. It is something connected with the man 
he murdered-the man who may have been hfr confedemte in crime. There it tome 
guilty secret in the room. That is how I read it At first I thought our friend might 
have something in hit collection more valuaNedian he knew>4omething worth the 
•ttentioa of a big criminal. But die fiict that Rodger Prescott of evfl memory in* 
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habited these tocm pomts to some deeper reason. Well, Watson, we can but 
possess out souls in patience and see what the hour may bring.** 

That hour was not long in striking. We crouched closer in the shadow as we 
heard the outer door open and shut. Then came the sharps metallic snap of a key, 
and the American was in the room. He closed the door softly behind him, took a 
sharp glance around him to sec that all was safe, threw off his overcoat, and walked 
up to the central tabic with the brisk manner of one who knows exactly what he 
has to do and how to do it. He pushed the table to one side, tore up the square 
of carpet on which it rested, rolled it completely back, and then, drawing a jemmy 
from his inside pocket, he knelt down and worked vigorously upon the floor. Pres¬ 
ently we heard the sound of sliding boards, and an instant later a square had 
opened in the planks. Killer Evans struck a match, lit a stump of candle, and 
vanished from our view. 

Clearly our moment had come. Holmes touched my wrist as a signal, and to¬ 
gether we stole across to the open trap-door. Gently as we moved, however, the 
old floor must have creaked under our feet, for the head of our Amencan, peering 
anxiously round, emerged suddenly from the open space. His face turned upqn 
us with a glare of baffled rage, which gradually softened into a rather shamefaced 
grin as he realized that two pistols were pointed at his head. 

*Well, wclir said he coolly as he scrambled to the surface. "I guess you have 
been one too many for me, Mr. Holmes. Saw through my game, 1 suppose, and 
played me for a sucker from the first. Well, sir, I hand it to you; you have me 
beat and—** 

In an instant he had whisked out a revolver from his breast and had fired two 
shots. I felt a sudden hot sear as if a red-hot iron had been pressed to my thigh. 
There was a crash as Holmes's pistol came down on the man's head. I had a vision 
of him sprawling upon the floor with blood running down his face while Holmes 
rummag^ him for weapons. Then my friend's wiry arms were round me, and he 
was leading me to a chair. 

"You're not hurt, Watson? For God's sake, say that you are not hurt!” 

It was worth a wound-it was worth many wounds-to know the depth of loyalty 
and love which lay behind that cold mask. The clear, hard eyes were dimmed for 
a moment, and the firm lips were shakmg. For the one and only time I caught 
a glimpse of a great heart as well as of a great brain. All my years of humble but 
single-minded service culminated in that moment of revelation. 

"It's nothing, Holmes. It's a mere scratch." 

He had ripped up my trousen with his pocket-knife. 

"You are right," he cried with an immense sigh of relief. "It is quite superficial." 
His face set like flint as he glared at our prisoner, who was sitting up with a dazed 
face. "By the Lord, it is as well for you. If you had killed Watson, you would not 
have got out of this room alive. Now, sir, what have you to say for yourself?" 

He had nothing to say for himself. He only sat and scowled. I leaned on Holmes's 
arm, and together we looked down into the small cellar which had been disclosed 
by the secret flap. It was still illuminated by the candle which Evans had taken 
down with him. Our eyes fell upon a mass of rusted machinery, great rolls of paper, 
a litter of bottles, and, neatly arranged upon a small table, a number of neat 
litde bundles. 

"A printing press-a counterfeiter's outfit," said Holmes. 

"Yes, sir," said our prisoner, staggoring slowly to his feet and then sinking into 






c|ii^<. ^^tbe gmtest ocmnteifetter London ever nw* 11iat*f fma^i 
end those bundles on the table are two thousand of Prescott’s notes wortli a hun^ 
dred each and fit to pass anywhere. Help yoursdves, genttem^. Cdl it a deal and 
let me beat it” 

Holmes laughed. 

^e don’t do things like that Mr. Evans. There is no bolt-hole for you in this 
country. You shot this man Prescott did you not?” 

"Tes, sir^ and got five years for it though it was he who pulled on me. Five 
years—when I should, have had a medal the size of a soup plate. No living man 
could tdl a Prescott from a Bank of England, and if I hadn’t put him out he would 
have flooded London with them. I was the only one in the world who knew/where 
he made them. Can you wonder that 1 wanted to get to the place? And c4n you 
wonder that when I found this crazy boob of a bug-hunter with the queerXname 
squatting right on the top of it, and never quitting his room, I had to do the best 
I could to shift him? Maybe I would have been wiser if I had put him away. It 
would have been easy enough, but I’m a soft-hearted guy that can’t begin shooting 
unless the other man has a gun also. But say, Mr, Holmes, what have I oone 
wrong, anyhow? I’ve not used this plant. I’ve not hurt this old stiff. Where do you 
get me?” 

’’Only attempted murder, so far as I can see,” said Holmes. "But that’s not our 
job. They take that at the next stage. What we wanted at present was just your 
sweet self. Please give the Yard a call, Watson. It won’t be entirely unexpected.” 

So those were the facts about Killer Evans and his remarkable invention of the 
tiiree Garridebs. We heard later that our poor old friend never got over the shqck 
of his dissipated dreams. When his castle in the air fell down, it buried him be¬ 
neath the ruins. He was last heard of at a nursing-home in Brixton. It was a glad 
day at the Yard when the Prescott outfit was discovered, for, though they knew 
that it existed, they had never been able, after the death of the man, to find out 
where it was. Evans had indeed done great service and caused several worthy 
C. I. D. men to sleep the sounder, for the counterfeiter stands in a class by himself 
as a public danger. They would willingly have subscribed to that soup-plate medal 
of which the criminal had spoken, but an unappreciative bench took a less favour¬ 
able view, and the Killer returned to those shades from which he had just emerged: 


THE PROBLEM OF THOR BRIDGE 

SoMSWHEius in the vaults of the bank of Cox and Co., at Charing Cross, there is 
a trave}-WQm and battexed tin dispatch-box with my name, John H. Watson, M. D., 
Late Indian Army, painted upon the lid. It is crammed with papers, neady all of 
wjiicb are record^ cl cases to fllustmte the curious problems which Mr., Sherlock 
liolmes hstf at various times to examine. Some, and not the least interesting, were 
complete failuies^ and as such will hardly bear narrating, since no final explanation 
if lortbcoining. A probten without a solution may interest the student, but can 
haidfy fail to annoy the casual reader. Among these unfinished tales is iimt of Mr. 

FhtBimpe;^ ydio^ stepping back into his own house to get bis umbrella, was 
ht, tbi$ woihi No kss remariuibie is that of the cutter AUck, 




wMch taSed one spring morning into a smdQ patch of mist from where die never 
again emezged, nor was anything further ever heard of hezsdf and her dttw. A 
third case worthy of note is that of Isadora Persano, the wdUmown Hnixnalist 
and duelltstr y^o was found stark staring mad with a match box in front of him 
which contaiiied a remarkable worm said to be unknown to science. Apart from 
these unfathomed cases, there are some which involve the secrets of private fam¬ 
ilies to an extent which would mean consternation in many exalted quarters if it 
were thought posshile that they might find their way into print I need not say that 
such a breach of confidence is unthinkable, and that these records will be separated 
and destroyed now that my friend has time to turn his energies to the matter. 
There remain a considerable residue of cases of greater or less interest which I 
might have edited before had 1 not feared to give the public a surfeit which might 
react upon the reputation of the man whom above aU others I revere. In some I 
was myself concerned and can speak as an eye-witness, while in others I was either 
not present or played so small a part that they could only be told as by a third 
person. The following narrative is drawn from my own experience. 

It was a wild morning in October, and I observed as I was dressing how diq 
last remaining leaves were being whirled from the solitary plane tree which grato 
the yard behind our house. I descended to breakfast prepared to find my com¬ 
panion in depressed spirits, for, like all great artists, he was easily impressed by 
his surroundings. On the contrary, I found that he had nearly finished his meal, 
and that his mood was particularly bright and joyous, with that somewhat sinister 
cheerfulness which was characteristic of his lighter moments. 

**Yoxi have a case, Holmes?"' I remarked. 

“The faculty of deduction is certainly contagious, Watson,"" he answered. *^It 
has enabled you to probe my secret. Yes, I have a case. After a month of trivialities 
atrd stagnation the wheels move once more.’" 

‘'Might I share it?” 

There is little to share, but we may discuss it when you have consumed the 
two hard-boiled eggs with which our new cook has favoured us. Their condition 
may not be unconnected with the copy of the Family Herdd which I observed 
yesterday upon the hall-table. Even so trivial a matter as cooking an egg demands an 
attention which is conscious of the passage of time and incompatible with the love 
romance in that excellent periodical.” 

A quarter of an hour later the table had been cleared and we were face to face. 
He had drawn a letter from his pocket. 

“You have heard of Neil Gibson, the Gold King?"" he said. 

“You mean the American Senator?” 

“Well, he was once Senator for some Western state, but is better known as the 
greatest gold-mining magnate in the world.” 

“Yes, I know of him. He has surely lived in England for some time. His name 

is very familiar.” 

“Yes, he bought a considerable estate in Hampshire some five years ago. Possibly 
you have already heard of the tragic end of his wife?” 

•H3f course. I remember it now. That is why the name is familiar. But I really 

know nothing of the details.” . 4 ,, . . a 

Holmes waved his hand towards some papen on a chair. I had no^idee mat 
the case was coming my way or I should have had my extracts ready” seid be. 
TTie fact is that flic problem, though exceedingly sensational^ appeared tn pi^wit 





no difficulty. The interesting personality of the aectised does not otwcute the olear^ 
ness of the evidence. That was the view taken by the cotoner^s jury arid also in 
the police-court proceedings. It is now referred to die Assizes at Winchester. I 
fear it is a thanUess business. I can discover facts^ Watson^ but I cannot change 
them. Unless some entirely new and unexpected ones come to light 1 do not see 
what my client can hope for 

"Your client?” 

"Ah» I forgot I had not told you. I am getting into your involved habit, Watson, 
of telling a story backward. You had best read this fint.” 

The letter which he handed to me, written in a bold, masterful hand, ran as 


Claridge's HoteL 
October ^rd. 

Dear Mr. Sberloce Holmes: \ 

1 can't see the best woman God ever made go to her death without cloing 
all that is possible, to save her. I can't explain things-^I can't even t^ to 
explain them, but I know beyond all doubt that Miss Dunbar is innodent. 
You know the facts—who doesn't? It has been the gossip of the couiltry. 
And never a voice raised for her! It's the damned injustice of it all that 
makes me crazy. That woman has a heart that wouldn't let her kill a fly. 
Well, I'll come at eleven to-morrow and see if you can get some ray of light 
in the dark. Maybe I have a clue and don't know it. Anyhow, all 1 know and 
all I have and all I am are for your use if only you can save her. If ever in 
your life you showed your powers, put them now into this case. 

Yours faithfully. 


J. Neil Gibson. 


"There you have it,” said Sherlock Holmes, knocking out the ashes of his after¬ 
breakfast pipe and slowly refilling it. "That is the gentleman 1 await. As to the 
story, you have hardly time to master all these papers, so I must give it to you 
in a nutshell if you are to take an intelligent interest in the proceedings. Tbis 
man is the greatest financial power in the world, and a man, as 1 understand, of 
most violent and formidable character. He married a wife, the victim of this 
tragedy, of whom 1 know nothing save that she was past her prime, which was the 
more unfortunate as a very attractive governess superintended the education of two 
young children. These are the three people concerned, and the scene is a grand old 
manor bouse, the centre of a historical English state. Then as to the tragedy. The 
wife was found in the grounds nearly half a mile from the house, late at night, 
dad in her dinner dress, with a shawl over her shoulders and a revolver bullet 
through her brain. No weapon was found near her and there was no local clue 
as to the murder. No weapon near her, Watson—marlMhat! The crime seems to 
have been committed late in the evening, and the body was found by a game- 
keeper about eleven o’clock, when it was ocamined 1^ the police and by a 
doctor before being carried up to the house. Is this too condensed, or can you 
follow it clearly?” 

"It is all very dear. But why suspect the governess?” 

"Wdl, in the first place there is some very direct evidence. A revolver with one 
discharge chamber and a calibre which corresponded with &e bullet was found on 
the floor (A her wardrobe.” Hb eyes fixed and he repeated in broken words, 
;rdie-fl(x»:*^-ber-^ardrobe.” Then he sank into silence^ and I saw that soipe 
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ti^ of. thou^t had been set moving whici I shouM be feoM to intedPiijit, 
Suddenly with a start he emerged into brisk life once more. "Yes, Watson, it was 
found* Pretty damning, eh? So the two juries thought. Then the dead woman had 
a note upon her making an appointment at that very place and seined by the 
governess. Hcw^s that? Finally there is the motive. Senator Gibson is an attractive 
person. If his wife dies, who more likely to succeed her than the young lady who 
had already by all accounts received pressing attentions from her employer? Love, 
fortune, power, all depending upon one middle-aged life. Ugly, Watson-very 
uglyl” 

Tes, indeed, Holmes.” 

"Nor could she prove an alibi. On the contrary, she had to admit that she was 
down near Thor Bridge-that was the scene of the tragedy-about that hour. She 
couldn't deny it, for some passing villager had seen her there.” 

“That really seems final.” 

“And yet, Watson-and yet! This bridge-a single broad span of stone with 
balustraded sides—carries the drive over the narrowest part of a long, deep, reed- 
girt sheet of water. Thor Mere it is called. In the mouth of the bridge lay t^e 
dead woman. Such are the main facts. But here, if I mistake not, is our client, 
considerably before his time.” 

Billy had opened the door, but the name which he announced was an unexpected 
one. Mr. Marlow Bates was a stranger to both of us. He was a thin, nervous wisp 
of a man with frightened eyes and a twitching, hesitating manner~a man whom 
my own professional eye would judge to be on the brink of an absolute nervous 
breakdown. 

"You seem agitated, Mr. Bates,” said Holmes. "Pray sit down. I fear I can only 
give you a short time, for I have an appointment at eleven.” 

"1 know you have,” our visitor gasped, shooting out short sentences like a man 
who is out of breath. “Mr. Gibson is coming. Mr. Gibson is my employer. I am 
manager of his estate. Mr. Holmes, he is a villain-an infernal villain.” 

"Strong language, Mr. Bates." 

"I have to be emphatic, Mr. Holmes, for the time is so limited. I would not 
have him find me here for the world. He is almost due now. But I was so situated 
that I could not come earlier. His secretary, Mr. Ferguson, only told me this 
morning of his appointment with you.” 

"And you are his manager?” 

“I have given him notice. In a couple of weeks I shall have shaken off his accursed 
slavery. A hard man, Mr. Holmes, hard to all about him. Those public charities 
are a screen to cover his private iniquities. But his wife was his chief victim. He 
was brutal to her—yes, sir, brutal I How she came by her death I do not know, but 
I am sure that he had made her life a misery to her. She was a creature of the 
tropics, a Brazilian by birth, as no doubt you know,” 

"No, it had escapd me.” 

"Tropical by birth and tropical by nature. A child of the sun and of passion. 
She had loved him as such women can love, but when her own physical charms had 
faded-I am told that they once were great-there was nothing to hold him. We all 
liked her and felt for her and hated him for the way that he treated her. But he 
is plausible and cunning. That is all I have to say to you. Don't take him at his 
face value. There is more behind. Now Hi go. No, no, don't detain mel, He is 
^mortdue.” 



With d frightened look at the clock our strange visitor literally ran to the door 
and disappeared. 

"Wdll Welir said Holmes after an interval of silence, "^r. Gibson seems to 
have a nice loyal household. But the warning is a useful one, and now we can only 
wait till the man himself appears.** 

Sharp at the hour we heard a heavy step upon the stairs, and the famous million* 
aire was shown into the room. As I looked upon him 1 understood not only the 
fears and dislike of his manager but also the execrations which so many business 
rivals have heaped upon his head. If 1 were a sculptor and desired to idealize the 
successful man of affairs, iron of nerve and leathery of conscience, I should choose 
Mr. Neil Gibson as my model. His tall, gaunt, craggy figure had a suggestion of 
hunger and rapacity. An Abraham Lincoln keyed to base uses instead of h|gh ones 
would give some idea of the man. His face might have been chiselled in Wanite, 
hard-set, craggy, remorseless, with deep lines upon it, the scars of many a crisis. 
Cold gray eyes, looking shrewdly out from under bristling brows, surveyed u(S each 
in turn. He bowed in perfunctory fashion as Holmes mentioned my name, and then 
with a masterful air of possession he drew a chair up to my companion and 
seated himself with his bony knees almost touching him. 

“Let me say right here, Mr. Holmes,” he began, “that money is nothing to me in 
this case. You can bum it if it*s any use in lighting you to the truth. This woman 
is innocent and this woman has to be cleared, and it*s up to you to do it. Name 
your figurel” 

“My professional charges are upon a fixed scale,** said Holmes coldly. “I dp not 
vary them, save when I remit them altogether.*' 

“Well, if dollars make no difference to you, think of the reputation. If you pull 
this off every paper in England and America will be booming you. You'll be the 
talk of two continents.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Gibson, I do not think that I am in need of booming. It may 
surprise you to know that I prefer to work anonymously, and that it is the problem 
itself which attracts me. But we are wasting time. Let us get down to the facts.” 

“I think that you will find all the main ones in the press reports. 1 don't know 
that 1 can add anything which will help you. But if there is anything you would 
wish more light upon—wcll, I am here to give it.” 

“Well, there is just one point.” 

“What is it?” 

“What were the exact relations between you and Miss Dunbar?” 

The Gold King gave a violent start and half rose from his chair. Then his 
massive calm came bade to him. 

“I suppose you are within your rights—and maybe-^oing your duty-in asking 
such a question, Mr. Holmes.” 

“We will agree to suppose so," said Holmes. 

“Then I can assure you that our relations were entirely and always those of an 
empioyer towai<ls a young lady whom he never conversed with, or ever saw, save 
viben she was in the company of his ehildren ” 

Holmes rose from his chair. 

“1a lathor bu^ man, Mr. Gibson,” said he, “and I have no time or taste 
lot aisi^ conversations. I wish you good^moming” 

Om mltot had risen also, and his great loose figure towered above Holmes. 
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Tlidse was an angry gjleatn from und^ those brfrtlmg brows and a tinge of colour 
in the sallow cheeks. 

**What the dev3 do you mean by this» Mr. Holmes? Do you dismiss my case?^ 

^dl, Msf Cibson, at least I dismiss you. I should have thou^t my words were 
plain.” 

"*Plain enough, but what's at the back of it? Raising the price on me, or afraid 
to tackle it, or what? I've a right to a plain answer.” 

"*Well, perhaps you have,” said Holmes. **111 give you one. This case is quite 
sufficiency complicated to start wiCi without the further difficulty of fdse in¬ 
formation.” 

leaning that 1 lie.” 

”Well, 1 was trying to express it as delicately as I could, but if you insist upon 
Cie word I will not contradict you ” 

I sprang to my feet, for the expression upon the millionaire's face was fiendish 
in its intensity, and he had raised his great knotted fist. Holmes smfied languidly 
and reached his hand out for his pipe. 

"Don't be noisy, Mr. Gibson. 1 fod that after breakfast even the smallest atgfl- 
ment is unsettling. I suggest that a stroll in the morning air and a little quiet 
thought w31 be greaCy to your advantage.” 

With an effort the Gold King mastered his fury. I could not but admire him, 
for by a supreme self-command he had turned in a minute from a hot flame of 
anger to a frigid and contemptuous indifference. 

"Well, it's your choice. I guess you know how to run your own business. I can't 
maW you touch the casc against your will You've done yourself no good this 
morning, Mr. Holmes, for I have broken stronger men than you. No man ever 
crossed me and was the better for it.” 

"So many have said so, and yet here I am,” said Holmes, smiling. "Wdl, good- 
morning, Mr. Gibson. You have a good deal yet to learn.” 

Our visitor made a noisy exit, but Holmes smoked in imperturbable silence with 
dreamy eyes fixed upon the ceiling. 

"Any views, Watson?” he asked at last. 

"Wdl, Holmes, I must confess that when I consider that this is a man who 
would certainly brush any obstacle from his path, and when I remember that 
his wife may have been an obstade and an object of dislike, as that man Bates 
plainly told us, it seems to me—” 

"Exactly. And to me also.” 

"But what were his relations with the governess, and how did you discovw them? 

"Bluff, Watson, bluff! When I considered the passionate, unconventional, un¬ 
businesslike tone of his letter and contrasted it with his sdf-contained manner and 
appearance, it was pretty dear that there was some deep emotion which centred 
upon the accused woman rather than upon the victim. We’ve got to understand 
the exact relations of those three people if we are to reach the truth. You saw the 
fimital attack which I made upon him, and how imperturbably he received it. 
Then I bluffed him by giving him the impression that 1 was absolutely certain, 
when in reality I was only extremely suspicious.” 

"Perhaps be will come back?” 

"He is sure to come back. He must come back. He can't leave it where it a. 
Hal isn't that a ring? Yes, there is his footstep. Wdl, Mr. Gibson, I was just saying 

40 Dr. Watson that you were somewhat overdue.” 
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idt it His wounded pride still showed in his resentful eyes, but his common sense 
had shown him that he must yield if 1^ would attain his e^. 

**rve been thinking it over, Mr. Holmes, and I feel tfiat I have been hasty in 
taking your lonarks amiss. You are justified in getting down to the facts, whatever 
they may be, and I think the more of you for it. I can assure you, however, that 
the relations between Miss Dunbar and me don't really touch this case." 

nhat is for me to decide, is it not?" 

"Yes, I guess that is so. You're like a surgeon who wants every symptom before 
he can give his diagnosis." 

"Exactly. That expresses it. And it is only a patient who has an objecf in de* 
"ceiving his surgeon who would conceal the facts of his case." \ 

"That may be so, but you will admit, Mr. Holmes, that most men would shy 
off a bit when they are asked point-blank what their relations with a womap may 
be^if there is really some serious feeling in the case. I guess most men ^ave a 
little private reserve of their own in some comer of their souls where they don't 
Widcome intruders. And you burst suddenly into it. But the object excuses^ you, 
since it was to try and save her. Well, the stakes are down and the reserve open, 
and you can explore where you will. What is it you want?" 

"The truth." 

The Gold King paused for a moment as one who marshals his thoughts. His 
grim, deep-lined face had become even sadder and more grave. 

"I can give it to you in a very few words, Mr. Holmes," said he at last. "There are 
some things that are painful as well as difficult to say, so I won't go deeper than 
is needful. I met my wife when I was gold-hunting in Brazil. Maria Pinto was the 
daughter of a government official at Manaos, and she was very beautiful. I was 
young and ardent in those days, but even now, as 1 look back with colder blood 
and a more critical eye, I can see that she was rare and wonderful in her beauty. 
It was a deep rich nature, too, passionate, whole-hearted, tropical, ill-balanced, 
very different from the American women whom I had known. Wdl, to make a 
long story short, I loved her and I married her. It was only when the romance had 
passed—and it lingered for years—that I realized that we had nothing—absolutely 
nothing—in common. My love faded. If hers had faded also it might have been 
easier. But you know the wonderful way of women! Do what I might, nothing 
could turn her from me. If I have been harsh to her, even brutal as some have 
said, it has been because I knew that if I could kill her love, or if it turned to hate, 
it would be easier for both of us. But nothing changed her. She adored me in 
those English woods as she had adored me twenty yean ago on the banks of the 
Amazon. Do what 1 might, she was as devoted as ever. 

"Then came Miss Grace Dunbar. She answered our advertisement and became 
gcni^emess to our two children. Perhaps you have seen her portrait in the papers. 
The whole world has proclaimed that she also is a very beautiful woman. Now, I 
make IK) pretence to be more moral than my neighbours, and I will admit to you 
that I ccMdd not live onder the same roof with such a woman and in daily contact 
with her without feeling a passionate regard for her. Do you Uame me, Mr* 
Holmes?" 

^ "1 do not bfamie you forledling it. Ishould blame you if you expressed it, since 

young was in a sense under yom prctoti^ 

>: mayte so," said iffie msBionaife, thoi^ for a tnoment the reproof had 
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hre^ Oe <M aopy jg^ into Wi ejfw. Tm not pieteii(% 1« te W >&» 
mil I am. I guess all my life I’ve been a man that recicbed out im hand for w^t 
he wanted^ and I never wanted anything more than the love and possession df 
that woman. Ltold her so.” 

i*nu _ j/j ji*» ..(I 

' ^^nnadabs€ wbcu Iio was moved. 

I said to her Uiat if I could many her 1 would, but that it was out of my power. 

I said that money was no object and that all I could do to make her happy and 
comfortable would be done.” 

“Very generous, I am sure,” said Holmes with a sneer. 

”S(» here, Mr. Holmes. I came, to you on a question of evidence, not on a 
question of morals. Tm not asking for your criticism.” 

”It is only for the young lady’s sake that I touch your case at all," said Holmes 
sternly. **1 don’t know that anything she is accused of is really worse than what 
you have yourself admitted, that you have tried to ruin a defenceless girl who was 
under your roof. Some of you rich men have to be taught that all the world cannot 
be bribed into condoning your offences.” 

To my surprise the Gold King took the reproof with equanimity. 

"That’s how I feel myself about it now. 1 thank God that my plans did not 
work out as I intended. She would have none of it, and she wanted to leave the 
house instantly.” 

“Why did she not?” 

“Well, in the first place, others were dependent upon her, and it was no light 
matt^ for her to let them all down by sacrificing her living. When I had sworn 
--as I did—that she should never be molested again, she consented to remain. But 
there was another reason. She knew the influence she had over me, and that it was 
stronger than any other influence in the world. She wanted to use it for good.” 

“How?" 

“Wdl, she knew something of my affairs. They arc large, Mr. Holmes—large 
beyond the belief of an ordinary man. I can make or break—and it is usually break. 
It wasn’t individuals only. It was communities, cities, even nations. Business is a 
hard game, and the weak go to the wall. I played the game for all it was worth. 

I never squealed myself, and 1 never cared if the Other fellow squealed. But she 
saw it different. I guess she was right. She believed and said that a fortune for one 
that was more than he needed should not be built on ten ffiousand ruined 
men who were left without the means of life. That was how she saw it, and I 
guess she could see past the dollars to something that was more lasting. She 
found that I listened to what she said, and she believed she was serring the world 
by influencing my actions. So she stayed—and then this came along.” 

“Can you throw any light upon that?” 

the Gold King paused for a minute or more, his head sunk in his hands, lost 
in deep thou^t* 

“It’s voy bl a<^ a pmut her. I can’t deny tiwt. And women lead an inwaid life 
and may do tiling , beyond the judgmoit of a man. At fitst I was so lattkd and 
aback tiiat I was ready to think she had been led away in ^e extiamdinaiy 
ftat was dean against her usual nature. One explanatkm came into my 
I give it to you, Mr. Holmes, for what it is wotfli. There is no doeirt tfatt 
my wife was bitterly jealous. There is a soul-jealousy that eon be as bantie as toy 
fa^-jed(^, and thoiu^ my wife had no cause-tod I think she understood. Ihisr 



for the btto, ^ was awafo tibat lUs Elni^h giil eae^ aa ioAtimio6 tqpott'.iiijr 
mind and mjr ads that dte hosetf never had. It was an mfluenee Iw good, 
bat that did not mend the matta. She was cra^ with hatred, and the heat of 
the Amazon was always in her blood. She might have j^nned to murder Miss 
Ounbai-or we will say to threaten her with a gun and so frighten her into leaving 
us. Then there might have been a scuffle and the gun gone off and shot the woman 
who hdd it” 

”710(1 possibility had already oocuned to me,” said Holmes. ”Indeed, it is the 
only obvious alternative to ddiberate murder.” 

*Bttt she utterly denies it” 

”Wdl, that is not final—n it? One can understand that a woman plao 
awful a position might hurry hcone still in her bewilderment holding the i 
She might even throw it down among her clothes, hardly knowing what i 
doing, and when it was fotmd she might try to lie her way out by a total 1 
since all ezplanation was impossible. V^t is against such a sug^ition?” 



”Mi$s Dunbar hersdf.” \ 

“Well, perhaps.” \ 

Holmes locdc^ at his watch. “I have no doubt we can get the necessary permits 
this morning and reach Winchester by the evening train. When 1 have seen this 
young lady it is very possible that I may be of mote use to you in the matter, 
though I cannot promise that my conclusions will necessarily be such as you desire.” 

There was some delay in the official pass, and instead of reaching Winchester that 
day we went down to Utor Place, die Hampshire estate ot Mr. Neil Gibson. He 
did not accompany us himself, but we had the address of Sergeant Coventry, of 
the local policy who had first examined into the affair. He was a tall, thin, cadaver¬ 
ous man, witib a secretive and mysterious manner which conveyed the idea that he 
knew or sn^rected a v^ great deal mote than he dared say. He had a trick, too, 
of suddenly smking his voice to a whisper as if he had come upon somediing of 
vital imprntance, though the information was usually commonplace enough. Be¬ 
hind these tricks of manner he soon showed himself to be a decent, honest fellow 
who was not too proud to admit that he was out of his depth and would welcome 
any b^. 

. “Anyhow, I’d tadier have you than Scotlmid Yard, Mr. Hrdmes,” said he. “If die 
Yard gets called into a case^ dien the local loses all credit for success said may be 
blamed for foilnie. Now, you pbtf stni^t, so I’ve heard.” 

*1 need not qipear in the matter at all,” said Holmes to the evident rdief 
of our Q^hmdhaly acquaintance. “If 1 can dear it up I don’t ask to have my name 
mentimied.” 


“Wdl, it's very handsome of yoi^ I am sure. And your friend. Dr. Watson, can 
be trusted, I know. Now, Mr. Hobnes, at we walk down to the place there it one 
qnestkm I should Iflie to ask you. I’d breathe it to no soul but yon.” He looked 
round as though he hardly dare utter the words. “Don't you diink there mi^t be 
a case agimst Mr. Neil Gibson himsdf?” 

K have been cimsi^ring that” 

“Ycw’ve not seen Miss Oaabsr. She is a wonderful fine woman in eveqr way. 
Ifo nay wdl have widied his wife out of the road. And dieie Americans are nadici 
phhds than onr folk are. It was his pistd, you know.” 

*Wat iind dea^ nu^ 

: , “Yes, sir. It was one of a pah that he had.” . 


CASt Book OB iigBiock ^ 

"tteeofapair? Whc^ 

"WdB, the gentleman has a lot of firearms of one sort and another. We never 
quite matched that particular pistol<*but the box was made for two." 

"If it was out of a pair you should surely be able to match it" 

"Wdl, we have them all laid out at the house if you would care to look diem 
over" 

"Latet perhaps. I think we will walk down together and have a look at the 
scene of the tragedy." 

Tliis conversation had taken place in the little front room of Sergeant Coventry's 
humble cottage which served as the local police-station. A walk of half a mile or 
so across a wind-swept heath, all gold and bronze with the fading ferns, brought 
us to a side-gate opening into the grounds of the Thor Place estate. A padi led 
us through the pheasant preserves, and then fyom a clearing we saw the widespread, 
half-timbered house, half Tudor and half (^rgian, upon the crest of the hill. 
Beside us there was a long, reedy pool, constricted in the centre where the main 
carriage drive passed over a stone bridge, but swelling into small lakes on either^ 
side. Our guide paused at the mouth of this bridge, and he pointed to the ground. 

"That was where Mrs. Gibson's body lay. I marked it by that stone." 

“I understand that you were there before it was moved?" 

"Yes, they sent for me at once." 

. "Who did?" 

"Mr. Gibson himself. The moment the alarm was given and he had rushed 
down with others from the house, he insisted that nothing should be moved until 
the police should arrive." 

"That was sensible. I gathered from the newspaper report that the shot was fired 
from close quarters," 

"Yes, sir, very close.” 

"Near the right temple?" 

"Just behind it, sir." 

"How did the body lie?" 

"On the back, sir. No trace of a struggle. No marks. No weapon. The short note 
from Miss Dunbar was clutched in her left hand." 

"Clutched, you say?" 

"Yes, sir, we could hardly open the fingers." 

"That is of great importance. It excludes the idea that anyone could have placed 
the note there after death in order to furnish a false clue. Dear met The note, as 
I remember, was quite short: 

"I will be at Thor Bridge at nine o'clock. 

"G. Dunbab. 


Wat that not so?" 

"Yes, sir," 

"Did Miss Dunbar admit writing it?" 

^cs, sir." . 

"What was her explanation?" 

"Her defence was reserved for the Assizes. She would say nothing." 

"1^ problem is oertamly a very mteresting one. The point irf letter is My 
d^ipue^ is it not?" 
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^dl, said ffie gai<k, sc«m<d, if I may be 
maity dear point m tihe whole case." 

Holmes ^ook his head. 


^Gtanting Aat the letter is genuiiie and was really written, it was certainly 
received some time before—say one hour or two. Why, then, was this lady still 
dating it in her left hand? Why should she carry it so carefully? She did not 
need to refer to it in the interview. Does it ncA seem remarkable?** 

^dl, sir, as you put it, perhaps it does.** 

**! thiiik I should like to sit quietly for a few minutes and think it out.** He seated 
himself upon the stone ledge of the bridge, and 1 could see his quick gray eyes 
darting their questioning glances in every direction. Suddenly he sprarig uplagain 
and ran across to the opposite parapet, whipped his lens from his pocket, and pegan 
to examine the stonework. 

“This is curious,** said he. 

“Yes, sir, we saw the chip on the ledge. I expect it*s been done by some passcrihy.'* 
The stonework was gray, but at this one point it showed white for a space\not 
larger than a sixpence. When examined closely one could see that the surface was 
chipped as by a sharp blow. 

“It took some violence to do that,** said Holmes thoughtfully. With his cane 
he struck the ledge several times without leaving a mark. “Yes, it was a hard 
knock. In a curious place, tob. It was not from above but from below, for you see 
that it is on the lower edge of the parapet.'* 

“But it is at least fifteen feet from the body.** 

“Yes, it is fifteen feet from the body. It may haveaiothing to do with the matter, 
but it is a point worth noting. I do not think that we have anything more to learn 
here. There were no footsteps, you say?’* 

“The ground was iron hard, sir. There were no traces at all.** 

“Then we can go. We will go up to the house first and look over these weapons 
of which you speak. Then we shall get on to Winchester, for I should desire to see 
Miss Dunbar More we go farther.** 

Mr. Neil Gibson had not returned from town, but we saw in the house the 
neurotic Mr. Bates who had called upon us in the morning. He showed us with 
a sinister relish the formidable array of firearms of various shapes and sizes which 
bis employer bad accumulated in the course of an adventurous life. 

“Mr. Gibson has his enemies, as anyone would expect who knew him and his 
methods/’ said he. "'He sleeps with a loaded revolver in the drawer beside his 
be^. He is a man of violence, sir, and there are times when all of us are afraid of 
him. I am sure that the poor lady who has passed was often terrified.*’ 

“Did you ever witness physical violence towards her?*!-. 

“No, I duinot say that But I have heard words which were nearly as bad—words 
of cold, cutting contempt, even before the servants.** 

*K>ur millidnaire does not seem to shine in pnvate Hfe,** remarked Holmes as we 
made out way to the station. "*WelI, Watson, we have come on a good many facts^ 
some of tlM»n new oues, and yet! seem some way from my condusioti. In spite 
vary evicHmt dislike whidi Mt Bates has to bis employer, I gather f^ 
hi^ th^ when the i^im came he was undoubtedly in his Hbmry. Dinner was 
at 8:30 aiM i^ virile ttcm^ up to thmi. It Is true that the alarm was some* 
wfait late in the evening, but the traf^y ceirteinly occurred about the hour named 
in the note. There is no evidence at all tiiat Gtbaoti bad been out td doob 
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Ainoe his tetiiia from town at five o’docL On Uie odier Imi4, Miffi Donbar, 

I mideist^ it, admits Uiat die had made tax appointment to meet Mn. Gftson' 
ftt the bridge. Beyond this she would say nothing, as her lawyer advised 
her to reserve her^defence. We have several very vital questions to adc that young 
lady, and my mind will not be easy until we have seen her. I must confess the 
case would seem to me to be very black against her if it were not fm one dring." 

"And what is that, Hofanes?” 

“The finding of the pistol in her wardrobe." 

"Dear me, Holmesl” 1 cried, "that seemed to me to be the most Aamtimg 
incident of alL" 

“Not so, Watson. It had struck me even at my first perfunctory reading as very 
strange^ and now that I am in closer touch with die case it is my only firm gwiitn/t 
for hope. We must look for consistency. Where diere is a want of it we must sus¬ 
pect deception.” 

“I hardly follow you.” 

"Well now, Watson, suppose for a moment that we visualize you in die (haracter. 
of a woman who, in a col^ premeditated fashion, is about to get rid of a rival.. 
You have plaimed it. A note has been written, '^e victim has come. You have 
your weapon. The crime is done. It has been workmanlike and complete. Do you 
tell me that after carrying out so crafty a crime you would now ruin your reputation 
as a criminal by forgetting to fling your weapon into those adjacent reed4>eds which 
would forever cover it, but you must needs carry it carefully home and put it in 
your own wardrobe, the very first place that would be searched? Your best friends 
would hardly call you a schemer, Watson, and yet I could not picture you doing 
anything so crude as that.” 

"In the excitement of the moment— 

"No, no, Watson, I will not admit that it is possihle. Where a crime is coolly 
premeditat^ then the means of covering it are coolly premeditated also. I h(^ 
therefore, that we are in the presence of a serious misconception.” 

"But diere is so much to explain.” 

"Well, we shall set about explaining it. When once your point of view is changed, 
die very thing which was so droning becomes a clue to die trudi. For examine, 
there is this revolver. Miss Dunbar disclaims all knowledge of it. On our new 
dieory she is speaking truth when she says so. Therefore, it was placed in her 
wardrobe. Who {daced it there? Someone who wished to incriminate her. Was not 
that person die actual criming You see how we come at once upon a most fruitful 
liiie of inquiry.” 

We were cmnpdled to qiend the night at Winchester, as the formalitiet had not 
yet been comideted, but next momiiig, in the company of Mr. Joyce Cu mmin gs, 
the risiiqt barrister who was entrusted with die defend we were aUowad to see 
the young lath^ in her cdl. 1 had expected from all diat we had heard to see a 
hean dM woman, but I can never forget the effect which Miss Dunbar produced 
iqion me. It was no wondor that even the masterful miOionaite had found in her 
tOBte powetfiil than himsdf-somediing which could control and guide 
him, One fdt, too, as one lordnd at the strong, ctear-cut, and yet sensitive face, 
dwt etoo thd^ ike be espaUe of some impetuous deed, none the less thoe was 
an ttobiflty of wUch would make her jafluenee alweyt for die 

. good. She sms a tounette, taB, with a noble figure and co mOH i m Bug presence^ but 
' heMadt^eahad in them the aj^mling, hdpless e xp ress i on of the hunted cteatore ■ 




i^ho ^ nets «icm»i ii; bat can tee no mqr oat fram &t toai. at 
mOfpd tiw pieience and Che hd^ my famous friend, then came a toodi bf 
coioor in W wan cheeks and a ligjit of 1 k^ began to (^mmer in the finance whidi 
she tomed upon us. 

‘‘Perhaps Mr. Ned Cibspn has told you something of what occurred between 
US?*' she asked m a low» agitated voice. 4 

‘Tfcs,*' Holmes answered, “you need not pain yourself by entering into that part 
of the story. After seeing you, I am prepared to accept Mr. Gibsotfs statement 
both as to the influence which you had over him and as to the innocence of your 
relations with him. But why was tiie whole situation not brought out injcourt?" 

“It seemed to me incredible that such a charge could be sustained. I thought 
diat if we waited the whole thing must clear itself up without our benU com¬ 
pelled to enter into painful details of the inner life of the family. But I undlprstand 
that far from clearing it has become even more serious.^ 

“My dear young lady,** cried Holmes earnestly, “I beg you to have no illusions 
upon the point. Mr. Cummings here would assure you that all the cards ^re at 
present against us, and that we must do everything that is possible if we are to win 
clear. It would be a cruel deception to pretend that you are not in very great 
dan^. Give me all the help you can, then, to get at the truth.** 

“I will conceal nothing/* 

“Tdl us, then, of your true relations with Mr. Gibson*s wife.** 

“She hated me, Mr. Holmes. She hated me with all the fervour of her tropical 
nature. She was a woman who would do nothing by halves, and the measure of 
her love for her husband was the measure also of her hatred for me. It is probable 
that she misunderstood our relations. I would not wish to wrong her, but she loved 
so vividly in a physical sense that she could hardly understand the mental, and 
even spiritual, tie which held her husband to me, or imagine that it was only my 
desire to influence his power to good ends which kept me under his roof. I can 
see now that I was wrong. Nothing could justify me in remaining where I was 
a cause of unhappiness, and yet it is certain that the unhappiness would have 
remained even if I had left &e house.** 

“Nowt Miss Dunbar," said Holmes, “I beg you to tell us exactiy what occurred 
that evening." 

“I can tdl you the truth so far as I know it, Mr. Holmes, but 1 am in a position 
to prove nothing, and there arc points—the most vital points-which I can neither 
eaq^ain nor can I imagine any explanation/*' 

“If you will find the facts, perhaps others may find the explanation " 

“With togard, then, to my presence at Thor Bridge that night, I received a note 
from Mrs. ^bson in the morning. It lay .on the table of the schoolroom, and it 
may have been teft there by her own hand. It implored me to see her there after 
diimqr, said she had somefriing impmtant to say to me, and adeed me to leave 
an aeawor on the sundial in the garden, as she iesised no one to be in ojor confix* 

: dence- I saw no reami lot such secrecy, but I did as ilm asked, aoceptmg Ac 
ap^poinfrhent. asked me to destroy her note and I homed it in toe schooboom 
gtote. Sbe wu yeiiif much afraid of her husband, who treated ho: wito a harshness: 
m whsdi I frequently reproached him, and I could only isnagxne that toe acted 
in this way because toe did not,wito him. know of dm htoerview."' 

"Yet she kept your reply very c^^ 

“Yes. I was surprised to.hem.toai sito^had it in her hand when sbe died" ^ 
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"'Wdl, what happened fiten?** 

**1 went down as I had promised^ When I reached the bridge she was waiting 
for me. Never did I realize till that moment how this poor cnaitore hated me. 
She was like a mad woman—indeed, I think she was a mad woman, subtly mad 
with the deep power of deception which insane people may have. How else could 
she have met me with unconcern every day and yet had so raging a hatred of me 
in her heart? I will not say what she said. She poured her whole wild fury out in 
burning and honible words. I did not even answer-I could not. It was dreadful 
to see her. I put my hands to my ears and rushed away. When I left her she was 
standing, still shrieking out her curses at me, in the mouth of the bridge.’' 

’Where she was afterwards found?” 

Within a few yards from the spot ” 

”And yet, presuming that she met her death shortly after you left her, you 
heard no shot?” 

"No, I heard nothing. But, indeed, Mr. Holmes, I was so agitated and horrified 
by this terrible outbreak that 1 rushed to get back to the peace of my own room, 
and I was incapable of noticing anything which happened.” 

"You say that you returned to your room. Did you leave it again before next 
morning?” 

"Yes, when the alarm came that the poor creature had met her death I ran out 
with the others.” 

"Did you see Mr. Gibson?” 

’Tes, he had just returned from the bridge when I saw him. He had sent for 
the doctor and the police.” 

"Did he seem to you much perturbed?” 

"Mr. Gibson is a very strong, self-contained man, I do not think that he would 
ever show his emotions on the surface. But I, who knew him so well, could see that 
he was deeply concerned.” 

"Then we come to the all-important point. This pistol that was found in your 
room. Had you eva seen it before?” 

“Never, I swear it.” 

"When was it found?” 

"Next morning, when the police made their search.” 

"Among your clothes?” 

"Yes, on the floor of my wardrobe under my dresses.” 

"You could not guess how long it had been there?" 

"It had not been there the morning before.” 

"How do you know?" 

"Because I tidied out the wardrobe.” 

"That is final. Then someone came into your room and placed the pistol there 
in order to inculpate you.” 

"It must have been so.” 

"And when?” ^ ^ . 

"It could only have been at meal-time, or else at the hours when I would be in 

the schoolroom with the children.” 

"As you were when you got the note?” 

"Yes, fKwn thiat time onward for the whole morning ” 

"Thank you, Miss Dunbar. Is there any other point which could help me in th^ 

invest^ 



''''^«n diiBle ^ iKoe.* 

.*Thae wu $om t^ of vkdeace on the ttenewini of Ae bti^o-« pem^ 
fiedi dap fust (qqporite iiie body. Could you suggest toy possible ei^tlanatioa 
of tibatf ‘ 

"Surdy it sanst be t aiere comcideiioe.'’ 

Xuiious^ Miss Dunbu^ veiy curious. ^Vby should it eppeu at the .veiy time 
of tihe tiagedy, nd why at the veiy place?” 

*Bot what eouU have caused ft? Only great violenoe could have such an effect* 

Hdmes did not answer. His pak^ eager fece had suddenly assumed that tenser 
far-away expression whidi I had leuned to associate with the su^peme manifesta¬ 
tions of his genius. So evident was the crisis in his mind that none of ua dared 
to speaK and we sat banister, prisoner, and mysdf, watching him in a concentrated 
and absorbed sileoce. Suddenly he sprang from his diair, vibrating with n^ous 
energy and the inessing need fm action. 

”Come, Watson, comet” he cried. 

”What is it Mr. Holmes?” ' ^ 

”Never mind, my dear lady. Yon will hear horn me, Mr. Cummings. WiA the 
hei^ of the god of {ustioe I mB give you a case whidi will make England ring. You 
wiB get news by to^norrow, Mi» Dunbar, and meanwhile take my assurance that 
the donds are lifting and that I have every hope that the light of truth is breaking 
through-” 

It was not a long journey from Winchester to Thor Place, but it was long to me 
hi my impatience, while fm Holmes it was evident that it serened endless-, for, in 
his nervous restlessness, he could not sit still, but paced the carriage or drummed 
witii his long, sensitive fingers upcm the cushions beside him. Suddenly, however, as 
we neared our destination he seated himself opposite to me—we had a first-class 
carzMge to oursdves-and laying a hand upon each of my knees he lodred into my 
eyes with the peculiarly miscliievous gaze which was characteristic of his mote 
impdike moods. 

”Watson,” said h^ ”I have some recollection that yon go armed upon these 
excutsknu of outs.” 

It was at weB for him that I did so, for he took little care for his own safety 
when his mind was once abrerbed by a problem, so that more than once my 
revolver had been a good friend in need. 1 reminded him of the fact 

”Yet, yes, I am a little absent-minded in such matters. But have you your revtdver 
on you?” 

I produced ft hom my hip-podret, a short, handy, but very serviceable Httie 
weapon. He nn^ the catch, diode out tiie cartridges, and examined it with care. 

”it't heavy-rreaaikaUy he^,” said he. 

”Yes, ft is a solid bit of wod;.” 

He mtaed over ft for a minute. 

*Do you ksowt Watson,” said he^ ”1 bdieve your revolver is going to have a 
very irftiii^ cos m ec ti mi with tiie mystery which we are mvestigating.” 
dear Holrriet, yon are .jokrog.” 

,, ; "No, Watto^ 1 imi very serious. There is a teft before m. If tiie test comes 
dl wBl be dear. And tiie test wiB dqwnd upon the conduct of this litile 
Chre cntiidge out Now we wBl solace tiie odwr fire,apd pot on the safe^ 
V estdi. Spi tWt focieasdi die wej^ red. ft a beftet iqpsoductkai.” 

>»!' vl hid pp; diriMpee rif what unt in % mi**^ did he eiftii^ten pie, fapt 
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tort to^ai^t nnta we pulled up in Bie little Hamibhiie statkm. We 
a nnuh^e trap, and in a quarter of an hour were at &e house of our Ann<M»n«<il 
fnend, the ser^nt 
"A clucp Mr. nolmcs? What is it?" 

“It ^ depends upon the behaviour of Dr. Watson’s revolver,” said my friend. 

Here it is. Now, officer, can you give me ten yards of string?" 

The yilkgc shop provided a ball of stout twine. 

I think that this is all we will need," said Holmes. "Nowp if you please^ wc 
will get off on what I hope is the last stage of our journey." 

The sun was setting and turning the rolling Hampshire moor into a wonderful 
autumnal panorama. The sergeant, with many critical and incredulous Ranees, 
which showed his deep doubts of the sanity of my companion, lurched along be^ 
side us. As we approached the scene of the crime I could sec that my friend under 
all his habitual coolness was in truth deeply agitated. 

"Yes," he said in answer to my remark “you have seen me miss my mark before, 
Watson. I have an instinct for such things, and yet it has sometimes played me 
false. It seemed a certainty when first it flashed across my mind in the cell af 
Winchester, but one drawback of an active mind is that one can always conceive 
alternative explanations which would make our scent a false one. And yet*-and 
yet— Well, Watson, we can but try." 

As he walked he had firmly tied one end of the string to the handle of the 
revolver. We had now reached the scene of the tragedy. With great care he marked 
out under the guidance of the policeman the exact spot where the body had been 
stretched. He then hunted among the heather and the ferns until he found a 
considerable stone. This he secured to the other end of his line of string, and he 
hung it over the parapet of the bridge so that it swung clear above the water. He 
then stood on the fatal spot, some distance from the edge of the bridge, with my 
revolver in his hand, the string being taut between the weapon and the heavy 
stone on the farther side. 

"Now for it!" he cried. 

At the words he raised the pistol to his head, and then let go his grip. In an 
instant it had been whisked away by the weight of the stone, had struck with a 
sharp crack against the parapet, and had vanished over the side into the water. 

It had hardly gone before Holmes was kneeling beside the stonework, and a 
joyous cry showed that he had found what he expected. 

"Was there ever a more exact demonstration?" he cried. "See, Watson, your 
revolver has solved the problem!" As he spoke he pointed to a second chip of the 
exact size and shape of the first which had appeared on the under edge of the 
stone balustrade. 

"We'll stay at the inn to-night," he continued as he rose and faced the astonished 
sergeant. “You wiD, of course, get a grappling-hook and you will easily ratore my 
friend's revolver. You will also find beside it the revolver, string and weight wift ^ 
which this vindictive woman attempted to disguise her own crime and to festen 
a charge of murder upon an innocent victim. You can let Mr, Gibson know that 
I will«» hiw itt the morning, when steps can be taken for Miss Dunbar's vindica- 

i<ate tibat eveniiqi, >s we »t together tmoldmg our pipei m the viS^ fan,, 
Uoimea gave me a bifaf review what had pasted. ' , 

i'': ^tar, Watson," said he. ‘‘that you wfll not improve any tepulation wW^ 1 
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ja^1mt*aitaktiIf iaddi^i:^ oaK (rf theHioraqdteqr to fodx taubk ' 
1 1^ been donish in miod and aftmting ini d»t miston of imaginatitm aad 
leality adiich it tibe basn of my ait 1 confm dwt the chip in Oe itonearmk wat 
a mffident due to suggest die true solution, and tint I blame mytdf for not 
havhig attained it sooner. 

It must be admitted that tiie workings (rf this unhappy woman's mind were deep 
and subtle, so that it was no very simple matter to nniavd her {dot I do not 
think that in our adventures we have ever come across a stranger example of what 
perverted love can bring about Whether Miss Dunbarwas h^ rival in a physical 
or in a merdy mental sense seems to have been equally unfo^vable in hdr eyes. 
No doubt she blamed this innocent lady for all those hardi dealings and mldnd 
w(»ds with which her husband tried to repel her too demonstrative aSwtion. 
Her first resdution was to end her own life. Her second was to do it in mch a 
way as to involve her victim in a fate which was worse far than any sudden death 
coddbe. \ 

'We can follow the various steps quite dearly, and they show a remadable 
subtiety of mind. A note was extract^ very deverly from Miss Dunbar which 
would make it appear that she had chosen the scene of the crime. In her anxiety 
that it should be'discovered she somewhat overdid it by holding it in her hand 
to the last. Hiis alone should have excited my suspicions eadier than it did. 

Then she took one of her husband’s revolvers—there was, as you saw, an 
arsenal in -the house—and kept it for her own use. A similar one she concealed 
that morning in Miss Dunbar's wardrobe after discharging one baird, which ‘she 
could easily do in the woods without attracting attention. She then went down 
to the bridge where she had contrived this exceedingly ingenious method for get* 
ting rid of her weapon. When Miss Dunbar appeared she used her last breath in 
pouring out her hatred, and then, when she was out of hearing, carried out her 
terrible purpose. Every link is now in its place and the chain is complete. The 
papen may ask why t^ mere was not draped in the first instance, but it is easy 
to be wise after the everrt, and in any case the expanse of a re^*filled lake is 
no easy matter to drag unless yon have a clear perception of what you are looking 
for and where. Well, Watson, we have hdped a remarkable woman, and also a 
fcmnidable man. Should they in the future join their forces, as seems not unlikdy, 
tiie financial world may find that Mr. Ned Gibson has learned something in that 
schoolroom of sorrow where our earthly lessons are taught.” 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE CREEPING MAN 

Miu Shxuqck Holmbs was always of oj^icm that I should puNish the singnlar 
focb connected with Professor Embury, if only to dopd once for all the 
tttthointndiich goiiw twenty years ago agitefed the tmiversityind were echoed hi the 
foshted soeietiet of ior^on, niere were, however, certain ofobudes in tiie way, and. 

true history of tiiis carious case remained entombed , in the tin box which 
' Grhhhhit so nutny records of my frirmd's advmturei. Now we have at last .obteined' 
^.^^ntesissioa to ventilate the facts which formed mfe ^ yety last cases han^ 
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Ilf litew tefoie Ui ntfaeateat £coin pmdtiois. Even aow « certaia tdioeiioe 
dteretioii have to be obietved ia kyiag ^ matter bofoie the public. 

• It was one Soaday evening eady in September of the year ipoj ^lat I leoeivecl 
One of Hdmai^t huxmic messages: 


Come at once if omvenient—inconvenient come all the same. 

a a. 

Hie relations between us in ttiose latter days were peculiar. He was a man di 
hab^ narrow and concentrated habits, and I had become one of tiiem. As on 
institation I was like the violin, the shag tobacco, the old black pipe, ttie indea 
books, and others peihaps less escusable. When it was a case of active work and 
a oomiade was neded upon whose nerve he could place some telianoe, my rfAe 
was obvious. But apart from this I had uses. I was a whetstone for his mind, t 
sti m ula t ed him. He liked to tiiink aloud in my presence. His remarks could hardly 
be said to be made to me-many of them would have been as appropriatdly ad¬ 
dressed to his bedstead—but none the less, having formed the habit, it had bec^ne 
in some way h^ful that I should register and interject If I irritated him ^*a 
certain methodkid slowness in my mentality, that irritation served only to make 
his own flamolike intuitions and impressions flash up the more vividly and svriftly. 
Such was my humble idle in our alliance. 

When I arrived at Baker Street I found him huddled up in his armdiair with 
npdrawn knees, his pipe in his mouth and his brow furrowed with thought It 
was dear that he was in the throes (rf some vexatious problem. With a wave of 
his hand he indicated my old armchair, but otherwise for half an hour he gave 
no sign that he was aware of my presence. Then with a start he seemed to cmne 
from his reverie, and with his usual whimsical smile he greeted me back to what 
had rmoe been my home. 

Ton will excuse a certain abstraction of mind, my dear Watson,” said he. 
'‘Some curious facts have been submitted to me within ttie last twenty-four hows, 
and they in turn have given rise to some speculations of a more general character. 

I have serious thoughb of writing a small monograph upon the uses of dogs in 
ttie work of the detective.” 

"But surdy, Hdmes, this has been explored,” said I. “Bloodhounds-sleudi- 
hounds—” 

”No, no, Watson, that side of the matter is, of course, obvious. But there is 
another which is hx more subtle. You may recollect that in the case which you, 
in yow sensational way, coupled with the Copper Beeches, I was able, by watching 
the mind of ttie diild, to a deduction as to the ctimind habits of the very 
smug arid re^peciaUe father.” 

"Yes, 1 remember it wdl.” 

"My line of ttion^ta about dogs is analogous. A dog reflects the family life. 
Whoever aw a fridcy dog in a gloomy family, or a sad dog in a hapi^ one? Snarling 
perq^ faaVe snarling dogs, dangerous people have dangerous ona. And their passing 
moods may reflect die posdng moods of odien.” 

I diorflc my head. "Surdy, H<Ane^ diis is a little far-fetdied,” aid 1. 

He had rolled his pipe <nd tesun^ his se^ taking no notice of my onnraenll. 
"Hm practical aiMication of vdut I have said it very dOMh> ^ pddem . 
; 1 m investigating. It is a tangled you undetstarii^ and 1 np iedd^.ild'a 
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lowe end. Osie potsiUe kMce cod liet ta tiite (fnectioiir Wbjr'ttoct R w fe iiB ir ^iPte»-i 
I>aiy^ wdflicnip^ Viaf, eadcavonr to late him?” - 

I sank laidc &i my dak in Miae disBppointiiieirt. Was it lor so tdvkl« queitiQiii 
at &is that I had been sammoned Ircan my work? Hoimes tranced acroa at me. 

“Hie tame dd Watsonr said he. *Yoa never team that ^ gravest ismet mqr 
depend npon the smaltest things. But is it not on the tece of it strange that a staid* 
el&fly phitetopher-yon’ve heard of Presboxy, of ctMixse* dm ftmoiis Camfcad 
pliyBidogi8t?>-liut snch a man, whose friend has been his devoted wdfhound, 
should now have been twice atfauked by his own dog? What do yon make of it?” 

“The dog is ill." . 

"Wdl, ti^t has to be considered. But he attacks no one dse^ nor does m ap¬ 
parently mdest his master, save on very special occasions. Curious, Watsoiipvety 
rairious. But young,Mr. Bmmett it before his time it that is his ting. I had Boped 
to have a longer drat with you before he came.” \ 

Ihere was a qutek step on the stairs, a sharp tap at the door, and a moment 
latar die new dioit presented himself. He was a tall, handsome youth about tfafty 
weQ dressed and d^an^ but with something in his bearing which suggested die 
shyness of the student rather than the seif-possesskin of the man d die world. 
He shook hands widi Hohnes, and then looked with some surprise at me. 

"This matter is very ddieate^ Mr. Holmes,” he said. "Consider the rdatkm in 
which I stand to Professm Ptedmiy both privatdy and publidy. I really can hardly 
justify inysdf if I qieak before any third person.” 

"Ham no fear, Mr. Bennett Dr. Watson is the very sod of discredcm, and I can 
assure you tirat diis is a matter in which I am very likdy to need an assistant” 

"As yon like^ Mr. Holmes. Yon will, I am sure, understand my having some 
reserves in the matter.” 

"Yon w31 appreciate it, Watsra, uhen I tdl you that this gendeman, Mr. Trevor 
Bennett, is proiessional assistant to die great scioiiist lives under his mot, and is 
migaged to his only daughter. Certainly we must agree that the profeStor h» every 
claim upon his loyalty and devotion. But it may best be diown by taking die 
necessary st^ to dear up diis strange mystery.” 

"I hope s(^ Mr. Hdmes. That is my one object Does Dr. Watson know die 
sitnatkm?” 

"I have not had time to ei^lain it” 

"then perhaps I had bettm go over the ground again before eaphiidng some 
hesh devdopmesib.” 

"t wiU do so said Hdines, "in order to show drat I have the events in 

diesr due order. Ihe pofesioc; Watson, is a man of European rotation, Itfe 
has been ac a d e mi c. Tbrae has never been a breath of amndal. He is a widower 
rvkh one daughter* Edith. Ib is, I pther, a man of very virile and posrdve^ qm 
hdght dhaost ^oombatxvsv dunrater. So the matter Stood nata a very lew aaoolhi 

, "IlM the entte n t of hh ttb was brokeau He is tfadyHone yeera at iwi bad he 
beeuae o^iaih^ to the dangMer of Pndessor hforpfay, Us colhs^ hi ne of. 
. coniparative anatomy. It was not; as I u n d e r s tand, die reasoned .eomdng ipf' att> 
ddedy man bat rather die pBMhmate faenay of youth, lor no one. oonld have dhmm 
h ms idf a more devoted Im. The lady, Alice Moiqdiy* **• * W phtfeet |hd 
hodi ha mind and body, eo that there was every eaense .for the pirdeatot's hshitiia* 
don. bbne dte ft did iiol ineet widi liiQ approval m bis osm fien^.*! 
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&oii^t it mther exoe^^ our visiior. 

Bitcessive and a Ktfle viokaat and onnatiual. Profestor l^bniy was 
ridi, bowever^ a^ tbere was no objection upon the part of the father. iThe daojhterp 
however, had oCher views, and there were already several candidates for her Hand ^ 
who, if they were less eligible from a worldly point of view, were at least more 
of an age. The girl seemed to like the professor in spite of his eccentricities. It was 
<mly age which stood in the way. 

**About this time a little mystery suddenly clouded the normal routine of the 
jmfessor's life. He did what he had never done before. He left home and gave 
ho indication where he was going. He was away a fortnight and returned looking 
rather travel'^om. He made no allusion to where he had been, although he was 
usu^y the frankest of men. It chanced, however, that our dient here, Mr. Bennett, 
received a letter from a fdlow-student in Prague, who said that he was glad to 
have seen Professor Presbury there, although he had not been able to talk to him. 
Only in this way did his own household learn where he had been. 

"*Now comes the point. From that time onward a curious change came over the 
professor. He became furtive and sly. Those around him had always the feding^ 
that he was not the man that they had known, but that he was undar some shadow 
which had darkened his higher qualities. His intellect was not affected. His lectures 
were as brilliant as ever. But always there was something new, something sinister 
and unexpected. His daughter, who was devoted to him, tried again and again to 
resume the old relations and to penetrate this mask which her father seemed to 
have put on. You, sir, as I understand, did the same^but all was in vain. And now, 
Mr. Bennett, teU in your own words the incident of the letters.*' 

"^You must undentand, Dr. Watson, that the professor had no secrets from me. 
If I were his son or his younger brother I could not have more completely enjoyed 
his confidence. As his secretary I handled every paper which came to him, and I 
opened and subdivided his letters. Shortly afto his return all this was changed. 
He told me that certain letters might come to him from London which would be 
marked by a cross under the stamp. These were to be set aside for his own eyes 
only. I may say that several of these did pass through my hands, that they had the 
E. C. mark, a^ were in an illiterate handwriting. If he answered them at all the 
answers did not pass through my hands nor into the letter>baskrt in which our 
correspondence was collected.** 

"'Arid the box,'* said Holmes. 

*Ah, yes, ttc box. The professor brought back a littie wooden boa from hh 
travels. It was foe one thing which suggested a Continental tour, for it was one of 
those quaint carved things which one associates with Germany. This he placed in 
hh instrument cupboard. One day, in looking for a canula, I took up foe box. To 
my surprise be was very angry, and reproved me in words which were quite savage 
.for my curiosity. It was foe fint time such a thing had happened, and I was deeply 
' hurt. I endeavoured to explain that it was a mere accident that I had touched the 
box, but all foe evening I was conscious that he looked at me harshly and that foe 
incident was rankling in his mind.** Mr. Bennett drew a little diary book from his 
pocket. That was on July id," said he. 

Tou are oerfninly an admirable witness," said Holmes. "I may need some w 
foese dates which you have noted.** 

teamed metli^ among other fomgs fimn my great teacher. Prom foe time 
Iteitl observed abnormality in his behaviour I fdit that it was my duty to study bis; 



cm, Thn i bsve it hm dut it «n on dMt ytxf icf, |idy id, ttut Ibiif.attadiMl, 
die prafeisom he cnne firom hit itiidjr into die lulL Again, oo |nlf 1 idi, dim ms 
a scene <rf the same sort; and Oea I have 1 note of yet aaodienqKia Je^ lodi. After 
dwt we had to banish Roy to die stables. He was a dew, afiedkniate einnial*4>iit 
I feat I weary yoa." 

Mr. Bennett spdce in a tone of reproach, for it was very dear tiiat Htdmas was not 
. listening. His face was rigid and his q«s gazed abstractedly at the ceOii^ Widi 
an effort he recovered himsdf. 

"Singnlarl Most singularr be mnimnred. ‘These detaffs were new to me^ Mr. 
Bennett I dunk we have now faidy gone over the old ground, have we nol^ But 
you ^dce of some fresh devdopments.” 

The pleasant open face of our visitor clouded over, shadowed by scmA grim 
r eme m b r an ce. “What I speak of- occurred the ni^t before last” sa^ be. “1 was 
lymg awake about two in the morning, when I was aware of a dull muffled smnd 
coming from the passage. I opened my door and peeped out 1 should explain' 
the p rofessor sleeps at the end of the passage —" 

“The date being-—7” asked Holmes. 

Oas visitor was dearly armoyed at so irrdevant an interruption. 

“I have said, sir, that it was the night before last-that is, September 4 tii.” 

Hdmes nodded and smiled. 

“Pray continue,” said be. 

“He sleeps at tte end of the passage and would have to pass my door in order to 
teadi the staircase. It was a really tenifying experience, Mr. Holmes. I think that 
1 am as strong>iiaved as my neighbours,’ but I was shaken by what I saw. The 
passage was dark save that one window halfway dong it threw a patch of 14ht. I 
could m tibat something was coming dong the passage, som^ing daric and 
ctoudiing. Then suddenly it enusged into die light, and I saw diat it was he. He 
was crawling, Mr. Hobnes-eiawlingl He was not quite on his hands and knees. I 
dioold rather say on his hands and fee^ wite his hiM sunk between h» bands. Yet 
he, seemed to move with ease. I was so pardyzed by die sight that it was not until 
be had readied my rbxu that I was able to step forward and ask if 1 could assist 
him. His ans^ was estruudinary. He sprang up, spat out someatrodons word at 
m^ and hurried on past me^ and down the staircase. I waited about for an hour, but 
he did not come bade. It must have been daylight before be regained his room.” 

‘Wdl, WaiscHi, what make you of teat?” asked Hdmes widi die sir of the 
p at h d q^ nho presents a tare qpedmen. 

‘Xumb^cV postidy. 1 have known a severe attack make a man walk in just 
sach a way, and nothfflg would be more tryiiig to die temper.” 

‘XSood, Watsimi You-always ke^ us Sat-fbotod on--die ground. Rut we can 
hasffly aoeqptlmidiegQ, sinoe he was able to stand erect in a mchnent.” 

‘Tie was never better in beddi,” said Beimett. *10 fact, he is stranger than I 
-hatra known hini for years. But thm ate the fects, Mr. Hdinet. It is not .a case in 
> fipek we can coittidl the pdfoev and yet we ate oltedy «t our wfdi end as in wln^ 
fo do^ and vie fed in sene rtiaage way (hat we axe dciftfog towatds dknaWr. 
EdidH<hGti Pteshniy-feds as I do, diat we cannot wait passfedy any Idiger.” . 
‘It is oertaiiify a veiycnifow and suggestive one. What do yon thl^iVdacin^ 
“^leakfog as a medkal man,” add I, appears IQ be a ease for an aBeMst like 

.dd g entlema n’s eewhei! processes were distntbed by die fove affsir. He mUt'*' 
- abroad in foe'hope of bteakmg bimsdf of die passian. His letten ani dgr 
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ikiay be oonnected with some other private ttEmaction-*a loan, perhif)^ or 
share certificates, which are in the box.*^ 

'‘And the wolfhound no doubt disapproved of the fi nanc*? ! bargain* No, no, 
Watson, theal is more in it than this. Now, I can only suggest*—" 

What Sherlock Holmes was about to suggest will never be known, for at this 
moment the door opened and a young lady was shown into the room. As she 
appeared Mr, Bennett sprang up with a cry and ran forward with his hands out 
to meet those which she had herself outstretched. 

"Edith, dcarl Nothing the matter, I hope?" 

"I fdt I must follow you. Oh, Jack, I have been so dreadfully frightenedi It is 
awful to be there alone." 

"Mr. Holmes, this is the young lady I spoke of. This is my fiancee." 

•We were gradually coming to that conclusion, were we not, Watson?" Holmes 
answered with a smile. "I take it, Miss Presbury, that there is some fresh devdop- 
ment in the case, and that you thought we should know?" 

Our new visitor, a bright, handsome girl of a conventional English type, smiled 
back at Holmes as she seated herself beside Mr. Bennett. ^ 

"When I found Mr. Bennett had left his hotel I thought I should probably find 
him here. Of course, he had told me that he would consult you. But, oh, Mr. 
Holmes, can you do nothing for my poor father?" 

"I have hopes, Miss Presbury, but the case is still obscure. Perhaps what you have 
to say may throw some fresh light upon it." 

"It was last night, Mr. Holmes. He had been very strange ail day. I am sure 
that there are times when he has no recollection of what be does. He lives as in 
a strange dream. Yesterday was such a day. It was not my father with whom I 
lived. His outward shell was there, but it was not really he." 

‘Tell me what happened." 

"I was awakened in the night by the dog barking most furiously. Poor Roy, he 
is chained now near the stable. 1 may say that I always sleep with my door locked; 
for, as Jack--as Mr. Bennett—will tell you, we all have a feeling of impending 
danger. My room is on the second floor. It happened that the blind was up in my 
window, and there was bright moonlight outside. As 1 lay with my eyes fixed upon 
the square of light, listening to the frenzied barkings of the dog, I was amazed 
to see my father's face looking in at me. Mr. Holmes, I nearly died of surprise 
and horror. There it was pressed against the window-pane, and one hand seemed 
to be raised as if to push up the window. If that window had opened, I think 
I should have gone mad. It was no delusion, Mr. Holmes. Don't deceive yourself 
by thinking so. I dare say it was twenty seconds or so that 1 lay paraly:^ and 
watched the face. Then it vanished, but I could not—I could not spring out of 
bed and lock out after it. I lay cold and shivering till morning. At breakfast he 
was sharp and fierce in manner, and made no allusion to the adventure of the 
night* Neither did I, but I gave an excuse for coming to town—and here I am*' 

Holmes looked thoroughly surprised at Miss Presbury's narrative. 

"My dear young lady, you say that your room is on the second floor. Is them a 
long ladder in the gardenr 

•^No, Mr. Holmes, ftat is the amazing part of it. There is no possible way of 
maebing the vidndow-^nd yet he was there." 

Tlie date being September 5 th," said Holmes. "That Ocrtainly complicates . 
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It ^ ttw yonng ladjr's tnai to hxdc iutpriiedv**i%liii ^ iebood tiim^t^ 
liOTCI aOnded to die date, Mr^ Hdmes,” sa^ Bennett.'**It it poasiUe'ttiat it Imh 
any betting upon tbe case?” 

. 'll» po»ible->vety possiUe->and yet I have not my fuU material itt pmoit.” 

*Poss^ you am toinking cd the connectim betnreen insanity and phases of toe 
BKKm?’' 

*740,1 assme you. It was quite a difieient line of toought Fossddy yon can leave 
your nottoook with me^ and I will dieck the dates. Now I think, Watsem, toat 
bar line of action is perfectly dear. Ihis young lady has hifonned u»-4nd I have 
toe greatest confidence in her hituition—that her father remembers littie or mthing 
vriuto occurs upon certain data. We will therefore call nprm him as if m hi^ 
given us an ^pointmmt upon such a date. He will put it down to his mm ladr 
(ri memmy. Ihus we will qpen our campaign by having a good dose view ofmim.” 

That is eacdlent,’' said Mr, Bennett. T warn you, however, that the professm 
is irasdble and violent at tima.'' . \ 

. Hdma smiled. There are reasons why we toould come at onoe-very cogent 
reasons if my theoria hold good. Tomorrow, Mr. Bennett, will certainly see us in 
Camford. There is, if 1 remember right, an inn called toe Chequers where the port 
used to be above mediocrity and toe linen was above reproadu I think, Watson, 
toat our lot for the next few days might lie in less jdeasant placa." 

Monday morning found ns on our way to the famous university town-an easy 
effort (m toe part of Holmes, who had no roots to pull up, but one which involved 
frantic planning and hurrying on my part, as my practice was by this tone pot 
inoonsidetable. Holma made no allusion to the case until after we had deposited 
our suitcasa at the ancient hostd of which he had spoken. 

T think, Watson, that we can catch the professor just before lunch. He lectura 
at deven and should have an mterval at home.” 

TVhat possible excuse have we for calliim?” 

Holma glanced at his notebook. 

There was a period of excitement upon August afith. We will assume that he 
is a little ha^ u to what be doa at such tones. If we insist that we are there by 
appcmitment I think he will hardly voiture to contradict us. Have you toe e ff r o n toy 
necessary to put it through?” 

*We can but try.” 

*Exodlent, WatsrmI Conqiottnd of toe Busy Bee and Excelsior. We can but 
tty-toe motto ci ^ firm. A ttiendh^ native will sutdy guide us.” 

. ' Sneb a one on the bade of a smart hansom swept us past a row of ancient cbHeges 
nd, fintoy tutning into a treeJined drive, puOed up at toe door ot a dunning 
houae^ girt round with lawns and covered with puridfraristaxia. Professor Ptetoory 
wu oeelahily mpounded with every sign not oidy ^ comfmt'but <d hncuty. Even 
.asn« prdled agrttded head sweated at toe fn»t window, and we were aware 
vf g jik of hem eya firora imda toagpr browa vtoito surveyed os lhp»to 
boiailittsses. A moment later we were actually in bis sanctum, and the mysteri o us 
intetttoA;. vtooae ngaria had bimi|ht ns fram tondon, was standing befom us. 
tbsm wu ceitefl^ no sigii ^ eccentricity eilba in his numste or anpoatehoe; for 
> bewas n huiolefiimed man, gnw^ teB, and ttadbonatMl! toe d^i% 
i,Of beati^nd^alsctiBttt needs. Hjs^wemhttnwstiemaitabtefwttBe^l^ 
ebseranh and dever to toe verge of canahsg. 

IfelocdBMatoareetdKTinystttoiamigmdittnemlK^fcaOldoforyour . 




THB GA9B BOOiC or 

**lt was the question which I was.about to jput to you, Ptofessor* 

"To me, 

"Possibly there is some mistake. I heard through a second person that Professor 
Ptesbury of Camford had need of my services." 

"Oh, indeedl" It seemed to me that there was a malicious sparkle in the intense 
gray eyes. “You heard that, did you? May I ask the name of your informant?" 

"I am sorry, Professor, but the matter was rather confidential. If I have made a 
mistake there is no harm done. I can only express my regret" 

"Not at ail. I should wish to go further into this matter. It interests me. Have 
you any scrap of writing, any letter or telegram, to bear out your assertion?" 

"No, I have not.” 

"I presume that you do not go so far as to assert that I summoned you?” 

"I would rather answer no questions,” said Holmes. 

"No, I dare say not," said the professor with asperity. "However, that particular 
one can be answered very easily without your aid.” ^ ^ 

He walked across the room to the bell. Our London friend, Mr. Bennett,' an* 
swered the call. 

"Come in, Mr. Bennett. These two gentlemen have come from London under 
the impression that they have been summoned. You handle all my correspondence. 
Have you a note of anything going to a person named Holmes?” 

"No, sir,” Bennett answered with a flush. 

"That is conclusive,” said the professor, glaring angrily at my companion. "Now, 
sir”—he leaned forward with his two hands upon the table—"it seems to me that 
your position is a very questionable one.” ^ 

Holmes shrugged his shoulders. 

"I can only repeat that I am sorry that we have made a needless intrusion,” 

"Hardly enough, Mr. HolmesI” the old man cried in a high screaming voice, 
with extraordinary malignancy upon his face. He got between us and the door as 
he spoke, and he shook his two hands at us with furious passion. "Yon can hardly 
get out of it so easily as that.” His face was convulsed, and he grinned and gibbered 
at us in his senseless rage. I am convinced that we should have had to fight our 
way out of the room if Mr. Bennett had not intervened. 

"My dear Professor,” he cried, "consider your position! Consider the scandal at 
the university! Mr. Holmes is a well-known man. You cannot possibly treat him 
with such discourtesy.” 

Sulkily our host-if I may call him so-cleared the path to the door. Wc were 
glad to find ourselves outside the house and in the quiet of the tree-lined drive. 
Holmes seemed greatly amused by the episode. 

"Our learned friend's nerves are somewhat out of order,” said he. "Perhaps our 
mtnision was a little crude, and yet we have gained that personal contact which 
I desired. But, dear me, Watson, he is surely at our heels. The viUain still pursues 
us.” 

. ' tiieie were the sounds of ronning feet bdiind, but it was, to my rdief, not 
lonnidable professor but his assistant who appeared round the curve of Ae drive, 
He Cibie panting up to mi. 

am so smiy. Mr. Hdmes. I widted to apdogue.” . 

„ *11^ dear sir, there is no need. It is aH ha tile way of pmfessionsd eKperiehoe.* 
V: never seen him hi a more dangerous mood. But. he growa ware san^i^. 



You eto isulentaiid now why hit dani^tet airi I «ie dafand. And yet hit mind 
it petfecdy deaur.” 

'Too dearl" taid Holmes. ‘That was my miscalculation. It is evident that bis 
memoiy is much more idiable than I had ^ught. By the way, can we, before we 
go, see the window of Miss Presbury’s room?” 

Mr. Bennett pushed his way through some shrubs, and we had a view of the 
side of the house. 

Tt is there. The second on the left” 

'l)ear me, it seems hardly accessible. And yet you will observe tiut thm is a 
creeper bdow and a water-pipe above which give some foothold.” 

T could not dimb it mysdf,” said Mr. Bennett. 

'Very likdy. It would certainly be a dangerous exploit for any normal\man.” 

‘There was one other thing I wish to tell you, Mr. Holmes. 1 have the address 
of the man in London to whom the professor writes. He seems to have wintten 
this morning, and I got it from his blotting-paper. It is an ignoble position W a 
trusted secretary, but what ebe can 1 do?” ^ 

Holmes ^nc^ at the paper and put it into his pocket. 

'Dorak—a carious name. Slavonic, I imagine. Wdl, it is an important link in 
the chain. We return to London this afternoon, Mr. Bennett. 1 see no good purpose 
to be served by our remaining. We cannot arrest the professor because he has 
done no crime, nor can we place him under constraint, for he cannot be proved 
to be mad. No action is as yet possible.” 

‘Then what on earth are we to do?” 

“A little patience, Mr. Bennett. Things will soon devdop. Unless I am mistaken, 
nyxt Tuesrby may mark a crisis. Certainly we shall be in Camford on that day. 
Meanwhile, die general position is undeniably unpleasant, and if Miss Presbury 
can prolong her visit—*” 

That is easy.” 

'Then let her stay till we can assure her that all dan^ is past. Meanwhile, 
let him have his way and do not cross him. So long as he is in a good humour aU is 
wdl.” 

There he isl” said Bennett in a startled whisper. Looking between the branches 
we saw the tall, erect figure emerge from the hall door and look around him. 
He stood leaning forward, his hands swinging straight before him, his head turning 
from side to side. The secretary widi a last wave slipped ofi among the trees, and 
we saw him presently rejoin his employer, the two entering the house together in 
what teemed to be animated and even excited conversation. 

T expect the old gendeman hat been putting two and two together,” said Holmes 
as we waUked hoteh^. ‘He strode me as having a puticulariy clear and logical 
brain horn the litde I saw of him. Explosive, no doubt, but then from hit point 
of view he has something to eseplode about if detectives ate put on his track and 
be suspects hit own housdiold ol doing it I rather bmey that friend Bennett is in 
for an nneomfortaUe time.” 

Holmes stoiqped at a post-office and sent a tdegram on our way. The answer 
readied os in evenhig, and he tossed it across to me. 

Have visHed the Commercial Roid and teen Dorak. fhiave person, Brffie- 
mian, ddetly. Keqpt large general store. 


Mmenk. 



v%|iis^ il tinoe your tune^** said Holmes, *iie it my fenend OtfKy 
kkdcs up zootine business. It was important to know someditng d tibe mia wilfei 
whom oor j^rofessor was so secretly corresponding. His nationality connects up 
with tiie Praibe visit." 

**Thank goodness that something connects with something^" said 1. **At present 
we seem to be faced by a long series of inexplicable incidents with no bearing 
upon each other. For example^ what possible connection can tihcre be between 
an angry wolfhound and a visit to Bohemia, or either of them with a man crawlmg 
down a passage at night? As to your dates, that is the biggest mystiBcation of aB " 

Holmes smiled and rubbed his hands. We were, I may say, seated in the old 
sitting*room of the ancient hotd, with a bottle of the famous vintage of which 
Holmes had spoken on the table between us. 

"Well, now, let us take the dates first," said he, his finger-tips together and 
his manner as if he were addressing a class. "This excellent young man’s diary 
shows that there was trouble upon July ad, and bom then onward it seems to have 
been at ninenlay intervals, wil^ so far as I remember, only one exception. Tims 
the last outbreak upon Friday was on September ^d, which also falls into the 
series, as did August a6th, which preceded it. The thing is beyond coincidence." 

I was forced to agree. 

"Let us, then, form the provisional theory that every nine days the professor 
takes some strong drug which has a passing but highly poisonous c&oct. His 
naturally violent nature is intensified by it He learned to take this drug while 
he was in Prague, and is now supplied with it by a Bohemian intermediary in 
London. This all hangs together, Watsonl" 

"But the dog, the face at the window, the creeping man in die passage?" 

"Well, well, we have made a beginning. I shodd not expect any fresh develop¬ 
ments until next Tuesday. In the meantime we can only keep in touch with friend 
Bennett and enjoy the amenities of this charming town." 

In the morning Mr. Bennett slipped round to bring us the latest rc^rt. As 
Holmes bad imagined, times had not been easy with him. WiQiout exactly accusing 
him of being responsible for our presence, the professor bad been very rough and 
rude in his speech, and evidently fdt some strong grievance. This morning he was 
quite himself again, however, and had delivered his usual brilliant lecture to a 
crowded class. "Apart from queer fits" said Bennett, "he has actually more 
energy and vitality than I can ever remember, nor was his brain ever dearer. But 
it's not hes-iPs never the man whom we have known." 

n don't think you have anything to fear now for a wedc at least," Hdmes an^ 
swered. "I am a busy man, and Dr. Watson has his patients to attend to. Let us 
agree that we meet here at this hour next Tuesday, and 1 shall be surprised if 
bdoie we leave you again we are not abte to explain, even if we cannot perhaps 
put mi end to^ your troubles. Meanwhile, keqp us posted in what occurs." 

I Saw nothing of my friend for the next fow dayi^ but on the foOowing Mond^ 
Uveufrig I had a diort note adfrig me to meet Urn noct day at the ttaiii. From 
he told me as we travdled ^ to Camioid aS was w^ the peace o| the^ 
pxof^r's hetuse had been unruffled, and hfr own conduct perfectly nonnal. This 
1 ^ was die report which was given us br Mr. Bennett himidl when h# tailed 
ufcii Ui that eveiimg at oor dd ^Maiters in fiie Chequers. "Tie 
i Sckidqn eonespondkmt today. Tlieie was a letter and was a ; 



eadi witb die cto» under tbe ttenp #Udi watted oe AOt Id t0ac^^'<iiUk i!l^^ 
has been nothing dse.” 

. "That may prove quite enough,** said Hdmes grknly. “Now, Mr. Bennett, w« 
tdlaU, I dtini^ come to some conclusion to-ni|^t. If my deductions am oonect we 
diouhi We an d^MUtonity of Ininging matteis to a head. In order to do so it is 
necessary to hold die piofessw under observation. I would Suggest, therefon^ diet 
you remain awd» and on the lookout Should you hear him pass your dom, do 
. not interrupt him, but fdlow him as discreetly as yon can. Dr. Watson and I wiS 
not be far off. By the way, where is the key d that litde bos of which you qibkeT* 

“Upim his watdi-chain.” 

T fancy our researches must lie in that direction. At die worst the lock ^ould 
not be very formidable. Have you any other able-bodied man on the prer^ises?** 

“There is tbe coachman, Macphaiil.’’ 

“>Miem does he sleep?" 

“Over die stables." \ 

“We might possibly want him. Wdl, we can do no more until we see now 
tilings devdop. Good-bye-but I expect that we diall see you before morning." 

It was nearly midnij^t before we took our station ammig some bushes irrunedi* 
atdy opposite the hall door of the professor. It was a fine night, but chilly, and 
we wem ^ad of our warm overcoats. There was a breexe, and clouds were scudding 
across die dry, obscuring hom time to time the half-moon. It would have been 
a ditmal vigil were it not for the expectation and excitement which carried ns 
along, and dw assu^nce of my crnnrade that we had probably reached the 
. oi die strange sequence ci events which had engaged our attentfon. 

“If the cycle of nine days hdds good then we shall have the professor at his 
worst to-ni^t;" said Holmes. “The fact that these strange symptoms began after 
his visit to Prague, that he is in secret correspondence with a Bohemian dealer in 
Lrmdon, who presumably represents someone in Prague, and diat he received a 
packet from him diis very day, all point in one direction. What he takes and why 
he tdces it are stili beyond our ken, but that it emanates in some way from Prague 
is dear enough* He takes it under definite directions which regulate this nindi-day 
^stein, whidh w» the first point which attracted my attentkm. But his symptonu 
m ttost lemadcaUe. Did yon observe his knuckles?" 

I had to confess diat I did not 

“Thkh arid hotty in a way which is quite new in my experience. Always lodr 
at the hands first Watson. Then cufb, trouser-knees, and boots. Very curious 
nucides which can only be ei^ained by die mode of progression observi^ by— 
Hr^nes paused and suddenly dapped his hand to his forehead. “Oh, Watson, 
Watson, what a fod I famre been! It seems incredible, and yet it must be true. All 
V iNihtts in one rUrectimi. How ooidd I miss seeing the cormectkm of ideas? Those 
> .knaddes-how could I have passed those knudto? And die do^ And the ivyl 
It^ sordy time that I ^hqspeared into diat little farm of my dreams. Look oi^ 
; 'WatMMl Hoe heist We Ad have die dmoe of seeing to ouisdires.” 

/ Use i»B door had dovdy opened, and against the badkground we sadf 
: thelidl^iiredfPitofetsdrl^eilnity. Hewasdadinhhdressingitotis. Ashestoed 
ondined in the doorway he was enet but leaning foswaid widi dangj^ amss, u 
'when we saw him hot 

Nbw he stepped fotsMsd into die driven and an eaitiaordhiasy change, came oto 
hiia. He snk down intD « eroodiiiig position and moved ah^ upon his hands 



rat CAiH a#. 



atd ieetr ttippsng eveiy now and tben as if he were bverflowing witii eneq^ and 
vitahty. He moved along the face of the house and then round the comer. As he 
dhai^yeaxed Bennett slipped through the hall door and softly followed him. 

^mne, VKtson, comer ericd HolmeSi and we stole as softly as we 6ouU 
tibrough the bush^ until we had gained a spot whence we could see the other side 
of the house, which was baUied in the light of the half-moon. The professor was 
dearly visible crouching at the foot of the ivy*covered wall. As we watched, him 
be suddenly began with incredible agility to ascend it From branch to beanA he 
sprang, sure of foot and firm of grasp, climbing apparently in mere joy at his own 
powers, with no definite object in view. With his dressing-gown flapping on each 
side of him, he looked like some huge bat glued against the side of his own house, 
a great square dadc patch upon the moonlit wall. Presently he tired of this amuse¬ 
ment, an^ dropping from branch to branch, he squatted down into the old attitude 
and moved towards the stables, creeping along in the same strange way as before. 
The wolfhound was out now, barking furiously, and more excited than ever when 
it actually caught sight of its master. It was straining on its chain and quivering 
with eagerness and rage. The professor squatted down very ddibeiately just out o1 
reach of the hound and began to provoke it in every possible way. He took handfuls 
of pebbles from the drive and threw them in riie dog's bee, prodded him witti a 
sti^ which he had picked up, flicked his hands about only a few inches from the' 
gaping mouth, and endeavoured in every way to increase &e animal's fury, whidi 
was already beyond all control. In all our adventures I do not know that I have 


ever seen a more strange sight thim this impassive and still dignified figure crouch¬ 
ing frog-like upon the ground and goading to a wilder exhibition of passion the 
maddened hound, which ramped and raged in front of him, by all manner of 
ingenious and calculated cruelty. 


And then in a moment it happenedi It was not the chain that broke, but it 
was the collar that slipped, for it had been made for a thick-necked Newfoundland. 
We heard the rattle of falling metal, and the next instant dog and man were 
rolling on the ground together, the one roaring in rage, the other screaming in a 
strange shrdl Msetto of terror. It was a very narrow thing for the professor's life. 
The savage creature had him fairly by the throat, its fangs had bitten deep, and 
he was senseless before we could reach them and drag the two apart It might 
have been a dangerous task for us, but Bennett’s voice and presence brought ^ 
great wolfhound instantly to reason. The uproar had brought the sleei^ and as¬ 
tonished coachman from his room above the stables. ‘'Fm not surprised," said be, 
shaking his head. "I've seen him at it before. I knew the dog would get him sooner 
or later." 

The hound was secured, and together we carried riie professor up to his room, 
udiere Bennett, who had a medical degree, helped me to dress his tom riiroat The 
' dtasp teeth had passed dangerously near the carotid artery, and the haemorrhage 
was idciotti. In half an hour the danger was past, I had given the patient an in¬ 
jection of moii^> and he had sunk into de^ s^. Then, and only Aen, were 
wd aUe to locdk tt each other and to take stock of the sitoalioD. 

"! think a fi^-cHass loigeon should see him " said L 
V tW God's sdee, nof" cried Bennett "At present Ae scandal is cemfined to our 
^ It is safe wiA ns* If it gets beyond Aese walli it wiD never stop. 

' Goi^ his position at Ae miivefiily, European ixpuAtiorv Ae feelmgs of 

iLjL, 





**>d HebiM.'I IbiiA it auf W qnite pottSde to lecp fte 
to oondves, and alw to pievctit its wc u nence now diat we luive a ftee hitti. ' 
Hw key from tiie watdKiiaiii, Mr. Bennett Macpkail will gmid tiie fiatiait md 
let os know if liieie is any dumge. Let os see what we can find in the professix’s 
mysterious boa:.” 

There was not much, but there was enough-an empty phud, another nead^ 
bM, a faypodomic syringe, several Idteis in a crabbed, foreign hand. The marks on 
envdopes showed ^t Uwy were those which Md disturbed tiie routine ai 
the secretary, and each was dated from die Cmnmercial Road and signed *A. 
Doadc." They were mere invoices to say that a fresh bottle was being sent/to Pro¬ 
fessor PiedMuy, or receipt to adknowledge money. There was one other envdope, 
however, in a more educated hand and bearing the Austrian stamp with dm post* 
mark of Prague. 'Tiete we have our materiall” cried Holmes as he tore mt the 
endosure. \ 

H(moiiaxnCQLi.BAODa [itran]: \ 

Since your esteemed visit I have drought much of your case, and drouth 
in your drcunrstarrces there are some special reasmrs for the treatment, I 
would none the less enjoin caution, as my results have shown that it is not 
without dattger of a kittd. 

It is possible drat dte serum of anthropoid would have been better. I 
bav^ as I eadained to you, used blade-faced langur because a specimen 
was accessible. Larrgur is, of course, a crawler atrd climber, while anthropoid 
walks erect and is in all ways treater. 

I beg you to take every possible precaution that there be no prenrature 
revelation of dte process. I have one other dient in Ertgland, and Dotak is 
my agent for both. 

Weddy reports will oblige. 

Youn with hid> esteem, 

H. LowBMsntN. 

Lowensteinl The name brought back to me the memory of some snippet from a 
new^pd: which spoke of an obscure scientist who was strivirrg in sotrte nttknown 
twqr for the secret (rf rejuvenescence and dte dixir of life. Lowenstein of Ptagirel 
Lowen stem with dte wrmdrous strmigth-givittg serum, tabooed by the profession 
becaiue he rr^used to reveal its source. In a few words I said what I remembered. 
Bennett had taken a manual of aodogy from the shdves. * 'Langur,*" he read, 
“'die gseat Uad^&ced monkey of die Himalayan slopes, bq^t and most human 
of dindring mrmkeys.’ Many rktails are added. WdL thartks to you, Mr. Hdmea, 
if is veqrt^ diat we have traced the evil to its aoutee.” 

The red tumot,” said Hrdmes, lies, of course, in that imtimdy love aSafr 
wMdt gave our .hivetnoaa p rofe s sor die idea that he coiAi only gain his sridr 
by traning hhnidf Intoa younger man. When one trim to rise abow Nature ome is 
IKMe to fdl bdow R. Tte h^best type rtf nmn may revert to the animd fif he 
Jeaves ^ atos^rt road of de^my.” He sat raudng for a litde wHh dtopl^ hr 
hmsd, Icuking ^ dm dear liqnid widths. *TVh« ! have writteh to mam. 
slsdtold'hhsi dmt t hold him ohnindly responrilde lor the poisoot wh^ he tSa*". 
. edates, we wS have no more trouble. But it may recur. dtliM may find a heths 
. - way. These is dangiy dieie^ very red danger to hnmanifrr. Conrider, M^dsim, 
,dtot.die ,matBridv dm sensed, dm wbildhr vrotdd slB psohmg dmir woiddeN hem 




llieipfUtQd would not avoid the call to something higher. It would be theaur^iwd 
of the kast fit. What sort of cesspool may not our poor world bccomd'*" Suddc^ 
dreamer^sappeared, and Hohnes» the man of action^ sprang from his chaii. 

I think thw is nothing more to be said, Mr. Bennett. The various im n dufu fy 
wifl now fit themselves easily into the general scheme. The dog, of course, was 
aware of the change far more quickly Aan you. His smell would insure d»t It 
vras the monkey, not the professor, whom Roy attacked, just as it was tibe monkty 
who teased Roy. Climbing was a joy to die creature, and it was a mere 
I take it; that the pastime brought him to the young lady's window. There is an 
early train to town, Watson, but 1 think we sh^ just have time for a cup of tea 
at the Chequers before we catch it" 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE UON*S MANE 

It is a most singular thing that a problem which was certainly as abstruse and un¬ 
usual as any which 1 have faced in my long professional career should have come 
to me after my retirement, and be brought, as it were, to my very door. It occurred 
after my withdrawal to my little Sussex home, when 1 had given myself up entiidy 
to that soothing life of Nature for which 1 had so often yearned during die long 
years spent amid the gloom of London. At this period of my life the good Watson 
had passed almost beyond my ken. An occasiond week-end visit was die most that 
I ever saw of him. Thus 1 must act as my own chronicler. had be but been with 
me, how much he might have made of so wonderful a happening and of my 
eventual triumph against every difficulty! As it is, however, I must needs tdl my 
tale in my own plain way, showing by my words each step upon the difficult road 
which lay before me as 1 searched for the mystery of the Lion's Mane. 

My vi^ is situated upon the southern slope of the downs, commanding a great 
view of the Channel At this point the coast-line is entirely of chalk cliffs, which 
can only be descended by a sii^e, long, tortuous path, whibh is steep and slippery. 
At the bottom of the path lie a hundred yards of pebbles and shini^e, even when 
the tide is at full. Here and there, however, there are corves and hollows whidi 
make Sfdendid swimming-pools SRed afresh with each fiow. This admirable beach 
eatenda for some miles in each direction, save only at one point where the little 
odve and idlage of Fulwortfa break the line. 

. V My house is londy. I, my old bousdieqper, and my bees have the estate dl td 
buradvei. Half a mile off, however, is Harold Stadffimst's wdl-known coadiing 
mfablidsment, The Gebim, quite a large place, which contains tome score of yoimg 
fdDowt prqpMuring for various professions, with a staff of several masters. Stadmurit 
was a well4mown rawing Blue in hk day, and an cMidlent alkcmnd 
. He and I wm always friendly from the day 1 came to Qst coast, and he 
! wii the one man who was on such terms with me tibat we could drop in on each 
other m dm evenii^ 

V Towards the end of July, ipoy, them wm a leimm gale, the wind bfo^ 

hea^ the aeai to the fame the diffi and leaving a la^ at die turn 
;Oie dde. On die morning of which 1dm wind had abated, and 
Sam ngwly washed and hcdi. Itwmiin|ioi88)k;fo wod^ i^^ m ddii^tfot d 




aad I tboBed oat befoie faiedEhst to eaiojr ibe ocqabite air. 1 miHEad dtoag sie 
diff path which led to die ste^ descent to die beach. As I walked I heaid a shmt 
hAimt me, and these was Harold Stackhnist waving his hand in cheeqr gieedng. 

. "What a morning, Mr. Hdmal I duwght I diould see you out.* 
rYaomg for a swim, I see.” 

. "At yonr old trida again,” he laughed, patting his bulging packet. "Yes. Mb' 
Fheacm started early, and I expect I may find him diete.” 

Fitxioy McPherson was the scienoe master, a fine upstanding young fdlow whose 
life had been ci^Ied by heart tronUe following rheumatic fever. He was a .natnral 
addete^ however, and excdled in every game which did not throw too great |i strain 
npon Summer and winter he went for his swim, and, as I am a swimmer 
myself, I have often joined him. \ 

At ^ moment we saw die man himself. His head showed above the edgev 
diff where the padi ends. Then his whole figure appeared at dw top, stamering 
like a drunken man. The next instant he threw up his hands and, with a t^lde 
cry, fdl upon his face. Staekbmst and 1 rushed forward—it may have been fifty 
yaids-and turned him on his beck. He was obviously dying. Those glazed sunken 
q«s and dreadful livid cheda could mean nothing dse. One glimmer of life came 
into his face for an instant and he uttered two or three words with an eager air of 
warning. Tliey were slurred and indistinct, but to my ear the last of diem, which 
burst in a shtidc fetnn his lips, were "the Lion's Mane.” It was utterly indevant 
and unintelligible, and yet I could twist the sound into no other sense. Theri he 
half raised himsdf from the ground, threw his arms into the air, and fdl forward 
on his side. He was dead. 

hfy companion was paralyzed by the sudden borm of it, but I, as may wdl be 
i m a ^ne d, ^ every sense (w the alert And I had need, for it was speedily evident 
diat we were in the presence of an extraordinary case. The man was drosed only 
in his Burberry overcoat his trousers, and an ui^ced pah (h canvas dioes. As be 
feD over, his Burberry, whkh had bem simply thrown round his shouhlers, slipped 
off, a^osing his trunk. We stared at it in amazement His back was covoed wiBi 
, dark lines as thoujh he had been tetnbly flogged by a thin wire scourge. The 
jastrument with which this punishment had been inflicted was cieariy flexible, 
fer ^ long, ang^ weds curved round his shoulders and ribs. There was tflood 
dr^jung down his diin, for he had bitten through his lower lip in the patoioam 
of Ml a^ony. Hh drawn and distorted face tdd how terrible that agony ^ bm.. 

Iwitt ikwMling and Staddiurst standing by die body when a diadow M across 
m, and ore found diat Ian Mntdodi was by out side. Murdoch was the mathemati-' 
cd coach at the establishment a taS, dadc, thin rnart ao tacitum and doof diat 
'itonb.oan, be said to have.been his friend. He seemed to Uve iti some high, absfeaet , 
; Kflion. of sards and conic sections, with litde to connect hhn widi ordinny life. 
|le.,was;lod(ed upw as an oddity M the students, and would have been.thetc .bntt. 

; loaae strarwe eudtuididi blood in the man, uddch dfowedhaetf not 

only in his ooal'U^ eyes and swarthy feoe bid dso in 
temper, which could only be describM ai ferociont. On one occadoit beh^' 
plained, by a Btde dog bdongmg to McPherson, he had canihb.dw 
and barfed it thmugh die idatogfess window, an aetfon fot wladk Stecidiniifewid^ 
have given hiot his d ismi ss al bad he not been a vety valnable teedher. 
i'Sdn wai.Ibe stnmge complex man adto now appeered beride ui. He teemed to W. 



dMdced It tM^bic liim, flumi^ tbi incidest tt the doc obf 

Blow out tiKie no great sympathy between die dead man and himself. 




you with hisi? Can you tdl us whit has happened?* 

*NUp TO, I ^ this morning. I was not on the beach at all. I have cxnne 
sttaigfat from The GaUes. What can I do?" 

"Yon can hony to the pidioe^tation at Folworth. Report the matter at once." 

Wit^t a Iw made off at top speed, and I proceeded to take die matter 
m while SUckhunt, dazed at this tragedy, remained by the body. My first 
tartc Mtn^y was to note who was on the beadi. From die top of the path I could 
whole sweep of it, and it was absolutely deserted save that two or dme 
dark fipires could be seen ter away moving towards die village «rf Fuhvordi. Having 
satisfied mysdf upon this point, I walked slowly down tire padi. There was ^ 
or soft mixed widi the chalk, and eveiy here and dwre I saw the mw foot, 
st^ bodi ascending and descending. No rare dse had gone &iwn to the 1^ 
this trade that morm'ng. At one place I observed the print of an open band with 
die fingers towards the incline. This could only mean diat poor McPherson had 
teUen as he ascended. Hiere were rounded deptess i oiis , too, whidi suggested diat 
he had come down upon his knees more than once. At the bottom of the path was 
die considerable lagoon left by the retreating tide. At the side of it McPherson 
bad imdressed, for there lay hh towd on a todt. It was folded and dry, so diat it 
would seem that, after all, he had never entered die water. Oiree or twied as I 
hunted round amid the hard shingle 1 came on litde patches of sand where the 
inint of his canvas dioe^ and also of his naked foot, could be seen. Hie latter foct 
ipoved that be had made all ready to bathe, thou^ the towd indicated that he 
had not actually done so. 

And here was the problem dearly defined-HU strange a mre as had ever con* 
ftonted me. The man had not been on the beach mme dian a quarter of an hour 
at die most. Stadchurst had followed him from The Gables, so drere coold be no 
dkafot about that. He had gone to bathe and had stripped, as the naked footsteps 
showed. Then he had suddenly huddled on his dothes again-tbey were all didev^ 
died and unfastened-and he had returned without bathing, or at any mte widiout 
drying himself. And the reason for his change of purpose had been that he had 
ten scourged in some savage; inhuman fashion, tortured until he bit his lip 
ttebugh in his agony, and was left with only strengtii enough to ctaud away and 
to die. Who had done this baibarous deed? There were, it it true, small grottos 
aad eaves in the base of the difis, but tire low sun shone directly into the^ and 
tteie was no place for conoealerent. Then, again, there were those distant figures 
on the beadi. They seemed too far away to teve ben connected with tire crime, 
.tad the broad hgoon in which McPherson had intended to batiie lay betwen 
‘Mm them, lapping op to tire rocks. On the sea two or three fidiingteati 
were at no great distance. Their occupants might be enmined m our leisure. Hiese 
■mere aeverd roads for inquiry, but none which led to any very cteions god. 

Whn I at last returned to the body I found tiiat a littie group d wbndestog foBc 

had gitii^ laund ft. Stadchurst was, course^ stai tirer^ and ten Murdoch had 
pMt atiived witii Anderson, tire village ccmrtable; a big, gingeHiioiutMhed mn 
nf tire tdow, solid Sussa bmed>-a breed which covers auKh good scare nniet a 
.heavy, sSeirt exterior. He listened to everytiiing, tooh note d eS we saiti, and 
. tiiw^ ^hrew me aside. 



*1*4 be i4s4 of your edvieei Nb. Hohnei. Tlib ii a big ttiiag for me to lunile^ 
and m hear ol it bom Lewet if I go wrong.” 

I advised him to send for his immediate snperioc, and for a doctor; also to dlow 
nothing to be moved, and as few fresh foobnada as possible to be made, until 
(hey came. In the meantime I seaidied the dead naan’s pockets. There were his 
handkerchief, a large knife, and a small folding card-case. From tiiis projected a 
slip of paper, which I unfolded and banded to the constable. There was written on 
it in a scrawling, feminine hand: 

I win be there, you may be sure. 

MAunnc. 

It read like a love affair, an assignation, though when and where were a b^^. The 
constable replaced it in tire card-case and returned it with the other thinm to the 
pockets of tire Burheny. Then, as nothing more suggested itself, I waUcedpadc to 
my house for breakfast having fest arranged that the base of the di& should he 
tiiorou^ly searched. \ 

Stacldiutst vras round in an hour or two to teU me tiut tire body had been re¬ 
moved to The Gables, where the inquest would he hdd. He brought vnth him 
some setioas and definite news. As I expected, nothing had been found in the 
small caves below the difi, but he had examined the papers in McPherson's desk, 
and there were several which showed an intimate correspondence with a certain 
Miss Maud Bellamy, of Fulworth. We had then established the identity of the 
writer of tiie note. j 

"Ihe police have the letters,” he explained. T could not bring them. But there 
is no doubt that it was a serious love affair. I see no reason, however; to conned it 
with that horrible happening save, indeed, tiiat the lady bad made an appointment 
with him.” 

”Bnt hardly at a bathing-pool which all of you were in the habit of using,” I 
remarked. 

”It is mete chance,” said he, ”that several of the students were not with Mo- 
Pherscn.” 

"Wat it mete diance?" 

Stadcburst knit his brows in thought. 

”Ian Murdoch held them bade,” said he. ”He would insist upon some algdirnc 
demonstration before breakfest Poor chap, he is dreadfully cut up about it all.” 

”And yet I gatirer that they were not friends.” 

”At one time they were not. But for a year or more Murdoch has been as trear 
to Menuason as he ever could be to anyone. Me it not of a very sympetiietic dis¬ 
position by nature.” " ,— 

*So I understand. I seem to remember your tdhng me rmoe about a quarrd over 
'tire iBusage of a dog.” 

”Tliat blew over ^ right.” 

'Vnt left some vindictive feding, perhaps." 

"No, l am sure they were teal feiends” 

tim, we mi^ expime tire matter of the gad. Do ymi kiiow bet?” 

'' "Everyone knows her. I%e is the beauty of foe nei(d>bMrliood-a. red betNi<^». 
Hrihnei, who'wodd draw attention everywhere. 1 knew tint Md%eisoh was -iii)^- 
ttocted hy her, but I had no notion titot it had gtme so far.tt tiiese fetters 

'-.seem to-fodfette.” ' : 
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*9atwbo is Ae?* 

it llie dsii^ter d old Tom Bdhuay, wbo own sll tihe boats and baditng* 
. oots at Fa)wci|^. He was a fisheanan to start wiA, but it now a man of sosto 
' SBbstanoe. He and bis ton William ran the bushiest.’' 

’’Sudl we waSc into Fulworth and see them?” 

*00 what pietert?” 

‘XMi, we can easily find a pretert. After an, diit poor man did not incite himsdf 
in this ratrageous way. Some human hand was on the handle of that scontge^ if 
indeed it was a scourge whidi inflicted the injuries. Hit drcle of acquaintances 
in thtt londy place was snrdy limited. Let ns foUow it up in every direction 
and we can hardly hiil to come upon the motiw^ which in turn should lead ns to 
toe criminal.” 

It would have been a pleasant walk across tiie tliymeeoented downs had our 
minds not been poisoned by toe tragedy we had witnessed. The vfilage (d Fulworto 
lies in a hollow curving in a semicircle round the bay. Behind'the old-fashirmed 
hamlet several modem houses have been built upon the rising ground. It war tp 
one of these that Stadtourst guided me. 

‘That’s The Haven, as Bdlamy called it. The one with the comer tower and 
slate roof. Not bad for a man who started wito nothing but— By Jove, look at 
that!” 

The garden gate of The Haven had opened and a man had emerged. There was 
no mistaking that tall, angular, stragglmg figure. It was Ian Murdoch, the mathe- 
matidan. A moment later we confronted him upon the road. 

”Hullor said StSckhurst The man nodded, gave us a sideways glance from his 
curious dark eyes, and would have passed us, but his principal pulled him up. 

“What were you doing there?” he asked. 

Murdoch’s face flushed with anger. “I am your subordinato *ir> under your roof. 
I am not aware that I owe you any account of my private actions.” 

Stackhurst’s nerves were near the surface after all he had endured. Otoerwise, 
perhaps, he would have wsuted. Now he lost his temper completdy. 

“In toe circumstances your answer is pure impertinence, Mr. Murdoch.” 

“Your own question might perhaps come under toe same heading.” 

“This is not the first tone toat I hawe had to overlook your insubordmate ways. 
It will certainly be the lasL You will kindly make fresh arrangements for your 
future as speedily as you can.” 

“I had intended to do so. I have lost to^ay the only person who made The 
Gables haNtable.” 

He strode aS upon his way, while Stadchnist, wito angry eyes, stood flMng 
after him. “Is he not an impossible^ intolerable man?” he cried. 

, T%e one thing toat impressed itsdf forcibly upon my mind was that Mr. Ian 
- Mnidoch was taking the first chance to open a path of escape from toe scene of 
r Bto mime. Suspicion, vague and nebulous, was now beginnirqt to take outone in 
toy mind. Perhaps toe visit to the Bdlamys mi(dit throw some furtoer 1^ upon 
, toeiqatter. Stadtourst pulled himsedf togetoer; and we went forward to ^ houSe. 

Mr. Bdlamy proved to be a m^dle«ged man with a flaming red beard. He 
Vi^eemed to be in a very angry mood, and his face was soon as flenid m his hair. 

. . ^ 0 , «ir, 1 do not desire any pardculars. My son heiO”-indiOatiog a powe^ 
.ytioog man, wito a heavy, scto htce^ in the comer of toe dttoig40<im><‘^is of one 
»Wld<wito me ^t Mr. M^hasQa’’S atteirtions to Maud were insnltiag. Yes, sir. 



Vraid ^dnnbge’ im at^ oiatUoiMi, and jpet dwte were letten and nteefi^ - 
aoi a |ieat deal more oi vdiicli ac^er of vt could approve She has no modi^ 
and we are her only guatdiam. We am detormined —" 

But the words were taken from his mouth by the appearance of the ladjp hendf. ? 
There was no gainsaying that she would have graced any assembly in, tM wttdd.! 
Who could have imagined that so tare a Bower would grow from such a root and in 
Sttdi an atanosidiete? Women have sddom been an attraction to me, for my brain 
has always govoned my heart, but I could not look upon her perfect clear-cut bce^ 
with all the soft freshness of die downlands in her ddicate colouring, withoirt 
realizing that no young man wotdd cross her path unscathed. Such was Ithe gfrl 
s^o had pudied open the door and stood now, wide-eyed and intense, m frrat 
of Harold Stadchurst \ 

“I know already, that Fitzroy is dead,” she said. ”Do not be afraid to M me 
the particulais.” \ 

"lids other gentleman of yours let us know the news,” explained the nther. 

‘Tlmre is no reason why my sister should be brought into the matter," growled 
the younger man. 

Tlie-sister turned a sharp, fierce look upon him. ”This is my business, WBliam. 
IQndly leave me to manage it in my own way. By all accounts there has been a 
crime cmnmitted. If 1 can help to show who did it, it is the least I can do for him 
who is gone.” 

9ie listened to a short account from my companion, with a composed concentra¬ 
tion which showed me that she possessed strong character as well as great beauty. 
Maud Bellamy will always remain in my memoiy as a roost cdmplete and remark¬ 
able woman. It seems that she already knew me by sight, for she turned to me at 
the end, 

"King them to justice, Mr. Holmes. You have my sympathy and my help, who¬ 
ever they may be.” It seemed to me that she ghinced defiandy at her fridier and 
heotfaer as die spdke. 

”Tliank you,” said I. ”I value a woman’s instinct in such matters. You use die 
word *diey/ You dunk that niore tMn one was cencemed?" 

”I knew Mr. hfonierson wdl enough to be aware that he was a brave and a 
strong man. No ainglk person could ever have inflicted such an outrage upon him.” 

”M^t I have (me wesd with you alone?” 

"I t^ you, Maud, not to mix yoorsdf up in die matter,” cried ha fritber 
ar^ifly. 

9ie looked at me helplessly. ”What can I do?” 

"The wh(de world w0 know the facts presendy, so there can be no hra if I. . 
Chacon them heie^” said I. ”I shotdd have preferred prfwy, but if your fadwr will 
not aOow fr he must share the ddibeiations.” Thm I ^ke of the note whk^ 

. had been found ut the dead man’s pocket “It is sure to be produced at the b* 
faest May leak you to throw any li^ upon it diat yon cut?” ' 

’ ”I see no leamn for mystoy,” die anaweied. *We were oigaged to be masxiiM^I 
odweoniyk^ it sectet becauae Fltzroy'a unde, wbo si very (dd and .said to be, 
ndgbt 1^ dfrinherited fahn d he had marded aga^ his wfrb. Tbeth! 
"was-imether saiaoii.* ’ ■ ' ■ ■ , ■ ■ v i./*—; 

”Y(M cobM have trfld ns,” gioided Mr. BeBamy. 

”So 1 wosihit father, if yoB had ever diown sympathy.” 

..'"Ichjeet to stgr fid piddngnp with men outside hmomifrdioB.*^. 



WH your pi^iidice agaiiigt him which prevented os fmm tdHnig yoiiu..Ai 
to toil ei9omtment’'<-toe himUed in her dien end produced « crauvied noto- 
^ WM in «u«f^ to tois.” 

Dunsr [ran toe message]: 

The old pltwe oa toe bmdi |u$t after sunset on Tuesday. It it toe on^ 
tone 1 can get away. 

r. u. 


Tuesday was to-day, and I had meant to meet him to-night.” 

I turned over the paper. "This never came by post How did you get it?” 

"I would nther not answer that question. It has really nothing to do with tilu 
matter which you are investigating. But anything whkto bears upon that I w^ 
most fredy answer.” 

She was as good as her word, but there was notoing wbidi was hdphd in our 
investigation. She had no reasra to toink toat bet fianc6 had any hidden enemy, 
but she admitted that she bad had several warm admirers. 

"May I ask if Mr. Ian Murdoch was one of toem?” 

She blushed and seemed confused. 

"There was a time when I thought he was. But that was all changed when he 
understood the relations between Fitzroy and myself.” 

Again the shadow round this strange man seemed to me to be taking more 
defirute shape. His record must be examined. His rooms must be privately 
seartoed. Statohurat was a willing collaborator, fm in his mind also suqiicions 
were forming. We returned from our visit to The Haven with the hope dut one 
ftee end of this tangled skein was already in our hands. 

A week passed. The inquest had thrown no light upon the matter and had been 
adjoumed for further evidence. Stackhurst had ma^ discreet inquiry about his 
subordinate, and there had been a superhcial search of his room, but without 
result Personally, I had gone over the whole ground again, both physically and 
mentally, but with no new condusions. In all my chronicles toe reader will find no 
cate whito brought me so comjdetdy to the limit of my powers. Even my imagina- 
tom could conceive no solution to toe mystery. And then tome came toe incident 
of toe dog. 

It was my old housekeeper who heard of it first by that strange wirdess by whito 
such peoide collect the news of toe countryside. 

"Swd story this, sir, about Mr. Mdtoerson's dog,” said she one evening. 

' I do not encourage such conversations, but the words arrested my attention.. 

"What of Mr. McPherson's dog?” 

TDead, ar. Died of grief for its master.” 

. "Who told, you ton?” 

*' , sir, everyone is talking of it. It. toto on terrible, and has eaten nothing 

"lor a wedk. Then to-day tivo to toe young gentlemen from Tire Gables found it 
"toatondown cm toe beach, sir, at toe very place whse its master met his end.” 

"At toe very {dace.” words stood but dear in my memory. Score dim petcep- 
tom toat toe matter was vital rose in my mind. That toe dog should die was 
after toe beautiful, faUhful nature to dogs. But "in toe very ptose”! Why should 
‘'tots towdy besdi Ire total to it? Wat ft possible that ft also bad been sactofioed to 

C revengeful toad? Wat ft possible —f Yet, toe peieegtom was dim, ^ 

was budding np in my mtod. In a |ew mma^ } wasnh ws^r 
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to The Caldei, where 1 found Stodchunt to hii stodjr. At tny reqireit he rent far 
Sudbrey ei^ Blount, foe two students who had found the dog. 

"Yes, it lay on the very edge of die pool," said one of them. It most have id' 
lowed the ti^ of its dead master.” 

I saw the faithful little creature, an Airedale terrier, laid out upon the mat in 
the hall. The body was stiff and rigid, the eyes projecting, and the limbs contorted. 
There was agony in every line of it 

From The Gables I walked down to the bathing'pod. The sun bad sunk and 
the shadow of the great diff lay blade across the water, which glimmei^ duSy 
like a riieet of lead. The place was deserted and diere was no sign of life) save fur 
two sea-birds drding and screaming overhead. In the fading light I coim dimly 
make out the litde dog’s spoor upon the sand round the very rode on w^^ his 
master's towd had been laid. For a long time I stood in deep meditatiem while 
the shadows grew darker around me. My mind was filled with racing thought. You 
have known what it was to be in a nightmare in which you feel that there is some 
aO-miportant dung for which you search and which you know is there, dKmgh it 
remains forever just beyond your reach. That vras how I felt that evening as 1 
stood alone by that pbee of death. Then at last 1 turned and walked slowly 
homeward. 

I had just reached the top of the padi when it came to me. Like a flash, I re* 
membered the thing for which I had so eagerly and vainly grasped. You will know, 
or Watson has written in vain, that I hold a vast store of out-of-theway knowledge 
without sdendfic system, but very available for the needs of my work. My blind 
is like a crowded Im-ioom with packets of all sorts stowed away therein->so many 
that I may wdl have but a vague perception of what was there. 1 had known that 
there was something which might bear upon this matter. It was still vague, but at 
least I knew how I could make it dear. It was monstrous, incredible, and yet it 
was always a possibility. I would test it to the full. 

There is a great garret in my little house which is stuffed wiUi boob. It was 
into tiiis that I plunged and rummaged for an hour. At the end of that time I 
emerged witii a little chocolate and silver volume. Eageriy I turned up the diaptor 
of whidi I had a dim remembrance. Yes, it was ind^ a far-fetched and unlihely 
pRqiosition, and yet I could not be at rest until I had made sure if it miglit, in¬ 
deed be so. It was late when I retired, with my mind eagerly awaiting the wodc 
of tiie morrow. 

But riiat work met with an annmdng inteimption. I had hardly swallowed my 
eady cup of tea and was starting for ^ beach when I had a call from Inspector 
Ban^ of the Sussex Constabulary-a steady, solid, bovine man with thooihtful 
eyes, whidi fobked at me now with a very troubled eitoressico. 

"I know your immense experience, sir," said he. "This is quite unofficial, of 
oouise, and need go no fattiire. But I am fairly np agafost it in tiiis McFbenon 
tare. The qnestkm u, shall 1 make an arrest, or shall I no^ 

"Mean^ Mr. Ian Murdoch?" 

"Yes, sir. There is reaOy no one dse when you come to Brink (ff it, ThaFs the 
adrentage of this solitade. We narrow it down to a very small oompaas. If he did 
not do it, then Mio did?" 

"What have you against hfanr 

tfe had ideanM ah^ Bre scare furrows as I had. Tliere was Moidaeh*s dbataeiar 
flM Bre nQfsteiy wWdi seaaaed to hang roimd Bre inaa. Hh fotfon bonte of tefagni^ 
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I -an thecacntial gap, in your case. On the nu«ning of the 

“ rzs-rts?: 

]|^t could It W tat a scourge or flexible whip of some sortf ” 

™ve you exammed die mailcs?" I gyVfd . 

“I have seen them. So has the doctor." 

^ »«<«ny »•».. to. ,!«, 

TKi* i. »y 

^<w c^nly do things thoroughly, Mr. Holmes." 
should ^ly be what I am if I did not. Now let us consider this weal which 
a^ds r^ the nght shoulder. Do yon observe nothing rcmarkabicr 
1 can t $ay I do/ 

intensity. There is a dot of ex- 

SjdS.*h!/* ^ ^ *“*’ ”* indications in this other 

ww down here. What can that mean?” 

“I have no idea. Have you?” 

wlZrS ii*'*' J "“y be able to say more soon. Anything 

J^Will define what made that mark wiU bring u, a long way toCb tta 

wJVi ** policeman, “but if a red-hot net of 

laid the bad^ then these better marked points would i^e- 
itat where fte mohes crossed each other,” 

Amgenious comparison. Or shall we say a very stiflf cat-o’mine-tail, with 
hard knots upon it?” «« w«n 

^ Jow^ Mr, Holmes, 1 think you have hit it.” 

^JOr ^ may be some very different cause, Mr. Bardie. But your case is hit 
no for an arrest Beside^ we have those hist words-the lion’s Mane.’ * 

1 have wondered whether Ian— 

*b*b “ *bf »«ad word had borne any resemblance 
; if did not. He gave it almost in a shriek. I am sure that it was 

1; yw no altemativCp Mr. Holm^r* 

1 do not care to discuss it until there is someHiir^ knore ' 

-And when will that ber 
^.{-In an honr-potsibly less.” 

. ^ r^^iiiqwetor nibbed his chin and Icndced at me widsduhaops «yn. . ' 
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r7.;:%«idi. I cou^ Mie im Wymt mind, Mr. Hobner. Pediiqii ll^t IbcM. 
Smsgboi/is." 

no, tfaejr wen too far out” 

‘Wdl, then, is it Bdlamy and Aat big son of his? They were not too tweejt 
iqitm Mi. MdPheison. Conld tihey have done him a mischief?” 

”No, no, you won’t draw me nntil I am ready,” said 1 with a anile. ‘Tfow, 
spector, we each have our own work to do. Peih^ if you wen to meet me ban 
at mid^y —" 

So fn we had got when there came Uie tremendous interruption whidi jwas the 
beginning cd the end. j 

My outer door was flung open, there were blundering footsteps in die passage, 
and Ian Murdodi staggned into die room, psllid, dishevdled, his clothes m wild 
disorder, clawing with his bony hands at die fomiture to hold himsdA awcb 
”&andyl Brandy!” he gasped, and fell groaning upon the sofa. \ 

He was not done. Behind him came Stadchurst, hadess and panting, ahiipst as 
distrait as his companion. ' 

”Yes, yes, biandyl” he cried. ‘The man is at his last gasp. It was all I could do 
to bring him here. He foioted twice upon the way.” 

Half a tumbler of the raw spirit brought about a wondrous change. He pushed 
himself up on (me arm and swung his coat fnmi hh shoulders. ‘Tor God’s sake, 
oil, (qiium, morphial” he cried. ‘‘Anything to ease this infernal agony!” 

The inspector and I cried out at die sight. There, crisscrossed upon die npin’s 
naked shoulder, was the same strange reticulated pattern of red, inflamed lines 
whidi had been the death-mark ot Fitzroy McPherson. 

The pain was evidendy terrible and was more than local, for the sufferer's breadi' 
ing wodd stop for a time, his face would turn black, and then with loud gasps 
he would clap his hand to his heart, while his brow dropped beads of sweat At 
any moment he might die. More and more brandy was poured down bis tiiroat 
eadi fresh dose bringing him back to life. Pads of cottonwool soaked in salad-oil 
seamed to take the agony 6om die strange wounds. At last his head fdl beayffy 
tqmn the cushion. Exhausted Nature had taken refuge in its last storehouse cd ' 
vitality. It was hi^ a sleep and half a hunt but at least it was ease bom pain. " 

To quertion him had been impossibly but the moment we were assured of Us 
oonditkm Stadcburst turned upon me. 

‘My GodI” he cried, ‘Vhat is it Hiflmes? What is it?” 

. “Whem did you find him?” 

; ‘pown (m the beach. Exactly where poor McPherson met his end. If ^otan'y .. 
’)iieaj(t had been weak m h&Pheison’s was, he would npt be here now. Mue dun 
eiaOelftoiijiihtMnWgOiieasIUoughthim ItwastoofartoHieGdflet ab 
I made for yoa.** 

‘‘IlUyaa see .bhn on dm beadi?” 

. ^ was inA^ on dwdiflf wto I heard hh cry. He w» at dm edgje of dm ' 

about like a dnnkai man. I ran down, threw some cUdmi about h^ 

Um mp. For heaven’s saky Hofanes, use bB dm powen you 
/Im jpaip tohft dm cmae from tUs piaoy for hfe is becoming tniaiiBid!Ai; 
yon, wift gfl your worldwide reputation, do nothing for us?” 

*7 dniik I can, StadchiKst. Cc^ with me nowl And yon, bapector, come doiigl 
We wiB lee if we cannot ddhrer this murderer Uto your Umdi.* 

. Leeviiig dm unormaciow men in dm duige of my ho n sehupey we .dl dua^' 



'^oit b the deadly kgbon. Oo ^ diinfl^ ftere was idled « Slfle iie«9 ^ 
fiQWcili and dobes left ^ the ittideB man. Slowly I walked RKud the ediys iof ^ 
the water, nqi^comxades in Indian file behind me. Most o{ the pool was qnfta 
Adkiw, blit under the diS where the beach was hollowed out it was four or fib 
feet deep. It was to this part that a swimmer would naturally go, fer it formed a 
beautifid pdlucid green pool as clear u crystal. A line 6i rocks lay above it at be 
base of the diff, and along bis I led be way, peering eagerly into be depbs be> 
neab me. I had reached the deepest and sdtet pool whqi my eyes cau^t that 
for whidi bey were searching, and I burst into a shout of triumph. 

Xyanear I cried. Xyaneal Behold be Lion's Manel" 

The strange object at which I pointed did indeed look Hke a tangled mass tom 
from be mane of a lion. It lay upon a rocky shelf some biee feet under be watdr, 
a curious waving, vibrating, hairy creature wib streaks of silver among its ydlow 
tresses. It pulsated with a slow, heavy dilation and contraction. 

. "'It has done mischief enough. Its day is overr I cried. ^Hdp me^ StackhuntU 
Let us end be murderer forever." 

There was a big boulder just above be ledge, and we pushed it untfl it fell 
wib a tremendous splash into be water. When the ripples had deared we saw 
bat it had settled upon be ledge below. One flapping edge of ydlow membrane 
bowed that our victim was beneab it. A bick oily scum oozed out from bdow 
be stone and stained be water round, rising slowly to be surface. 


"Well, bis gets mei" cried be inspector. “What was it, Mr. Holmes? Fm bom 
and bred in bese parts, but I never saw such a bing. It don't bdong to Susses." 

"Just as well for Sussex," 1 remarked. "It may have been be soubwest gale bat 
brought it up. Come back to my house, both of you, and I will give you be terrible 
escperience of one who has good reason to remember his own meeting wib be 
tame peril of be seas." 

When we reached my study we found bat Murdoch was so far recovered that 
be could sit up. He was dazed in mind, and every now and ben was shdeen by a 
paroxysm of pain. In broken words he explained bat he had no .notto what had 
occurred to him, save bat terrific pangs suddenly shot through him, and that 
. ft bad taken all his fortitude to reach be bank. 

\ "Hem is a book," 1 said, taking up be little volume, "which first brought light 
into what might have been forever dark. It is Out of Doors, by the femous ob- 
J. G. Wood. Wood himself very nearly perished from contact wib to 
ifle creature, so he wrote wib a very fuD knowledge. Cyouea cuptOeto is be mis- 
^eanfs fuH name, and he can be as dangerous to life as, and fat more painful 
ban, the bito of the cobra. Let me briefly give bis extract 


"If be bather bould see a loose roundish mass of tawny membranes and 
, fibf^ something like very krge handfuls of lion's mane and silver paper, 
1 - jfet him beware, for this is the fearful stinger, Cymwa c^uButd, 


aw^omsteistm acquaintance be more clea^^ i,*. 

. goes on to of his own encounter wib one whim swimming « bec^ 
f Kent He found bat the creature radiated almost invisible filaments to to to 
iflOB of fifty feet end bat anyeme within tot ciicumfeiciice from to de^y , 
iftitze was in dapg^ of detb. Even at a distance be eSect t^ion Wood was ' : 

iW*-; . 



^*7116 nndtitiidmoiii tfiwdi emaed light wadttlhws-iqMB lfcedbhi«liidk’ 
on cUaer eanmiiMtion nsolved into minute dots or pnstnl^ endh dot cbon^ 
u it were aith « red-^ot needle making Hs way tbm^ tho neivta* .. ; 


*nie tocid pain was, as he exphtns. the least part of fhe eaqmsite torment. 

Tangs shot dirough the dest, causing me to fall as if stxudk by »Indlet 
The pulsation would cease, and then the heart would six or seven leap 
as if it would force its way torou^ the diest. 


*lt nearly killed him, although he had only been exposed to it in tfaejdSstixhed 
ocean and not in the narrow calm waters of a bathing>pooi. He says that he could 
hardly recognize himself afterwards, so white, wrinkled and shrivdled wat his hice. 
He gulped down brandy, a whole botdeful, and it seems to have savea his life. 
There is toe book. Inspector. I leave it wito you, and you carmot douR toat 
contains a full explanation of the tragedy of poor McPherson.” \ 

*And hmidentally exonerates me,” remarked Ian Murdoch wito a wry mile. *1 
do not blame you. Inspector, nor yon, Mr. Holmes, for your suspicicms were luktural. 

I fed toat on the very eve of my arrest I have only cleared mysdf by toaring the 
fate of my poor friend.” 

”No, Mr. Murdoch. I was already upon the track, and had I been out as early 
as 1 intended I might wdl have sav^ you from this terrific experience.” 

”Bnt how did yon know, Mr. Holmes?” 

”I am an mnnivnous reader with a stiangdy retentive memory for triflesi That 
phrase 'the Lion’s Mane* haunted my mind. I knew that I had seen it somewhere 
in an unexpected context. You have seen that it does describe the creature. I have 
no doubt toat it was floating on the water when McPherson saw it, and that tok 
phrase was the only one by which he could convey to us a warning as to toe creature 
^idi had beoi his death.” 

Then L et least, am deared,” said Murdoch, rising slowly to his feet. There 
are one or two words of e^lanatirm vtoicb I should give, fear I know the direction 
in ndiich your, inquiries have mn. It is true that I foved tihis lady, but from toci 
day when she diose my hiend McPherson my one desire was to hdp her to happi* 
nes^ leas wdl content to stand aside and act as toeir go-between. Often 1 erniM 
todr messages, and it was because I was in their confidence and because toe was 
to (fe ar tome toat I hastened to tell her of my friend’s dmth, lest someime should 
iforestaB me in a more sudden and heartless manner. She would not tdl you, sk, 
of (MV idatoms lest you tomild disapprove and I m^t suSer. But wito your leave. 
.ImusthytofletlmdctoTheGables.formybedwiSbeverywdoome.’^ j 

Staddbmst hdd out his hand. “Ota naves have al^ been, at conoett-piteh,” s^ 
he. Ttogive udiat is past, Murdoch. We shall understand eato otba bdter in fee 
fdsre.” They passed out toptha wito tfaeh arms linked in friendly fatoion. Hit 
inspector remained, stiring at me in silence with his ox-like eym. ' 

"Wdl, you’ve done iti” he cried at last. T had read tii you, but I mm b(totr|l^ 
ft It’s w^etfnir 

; I was famed to shake my head. To accept such praise was to Iowa ouds qm 
':‘irtandasds... . ‘ 

, ^.IMSsIfer to fetOtttseMmlpaUy slow. Had the body been found to themifeic 
l.fetoA |i(toihr.hato it It was toe towd which misled me. ’The ptor fidfesr 

had aemr femitoit to dry himself, and so I to tom was led to bdievefetoht'lMM||' 



h the water, Why, thea^ shoeld the attach of aoy water eieatnte W#* 
gait itadf to me? That was where I went astray, WcO, wdl, lospectoty 1 often 
veataied to aM^ gentlemeD of the police force, but Cyanee eatnUata very 
nearly avenged Scotland Yard/’ 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE VEILED LODGER 


Whew one considers that Mr, Sherlock Holmes was in active practice for twenty- 
three years, and that during seventeen of these 1 was allowed to cooperate with 
him and to keep notes of his doings, it will be clear that I have a mass of material 
at my command. The problem has always been not to find but to choose. There 
is the long row of year-books which fill a shelf, and there are the dispatch-cases 
filled with documents, a perfect quarry for the student not only of crime but of 
the social and official scandals of the late Victorian era. Concerning tiiese latter, 
I may say that the writen of agonized letters, who beg that the honour of 4eir 
families or the reputation of famous forebears may not be touched, have nothing 
' to fear. The discretion and high sense of professional honour which have always 
distinguished my friend are still at work in the choice of these memoirs, and no 
confidence will he abused. 1 deprecate, however, in the strongest way the attempts 
which have been made lately to get at and to destroy these papers. The source of 
these outrages is known, and if they are repeated I have Mr. Holmes's authority 
for saying that the whole story concerning the politician, the lighthouse, and the 
trained cormorant will be given to the public. There is at least one reader who 


will understand. 

It is not reasonable to suppose that every one of these cases gave Holmes the 
opportunity of showing those curious gifts of instinct and observation which I have 
endeavoured to set forth in these memoirs. Sometimes he had with much effort to 
pid de fruit, sometimes it fell easily into his lap. But the most terrible human 
tragedies were often involved in those cases which brought him the fewest per¬ 
sonal opportunities, and it is one of these which I now desire to record. In telling 
it; I have made a dight change of name and place, but otherwise the facts are as 
steted* 

• One toenoon-it was late in 1896 -I leceived a honied note from Holmes ask' 
for my attendance. When I anived I found him seated in a smokeJadm at- 
wiA IB dderly, motherly woman of the buaom landlady type in foe 
oofxespondisig chair in front of him, 

‘ TPhis is Mrs. Mctrilow, of South Biixton,” said my friend with a wave of the 
^and. 'Mm. Menilow does not object to tobacco, Watson, if you wish to indulp 
flthy h*its. Mrs. Mettilow has an interesting story to tell which mmr wdl 
M to fojhy dewfopments in which your presence may be useful.” 

^Aayfliing I can do—" 

‘ . Ton win Mn. ftat if I come to Mis. &mder I Aomd 

sdafac to hswe a witness. You will make her nndeistand tiiat before we anive. 
i; Uem yon, Mr. Holmes," said our visitor, "dm is that a na ions to see you 

ilWt JOB might bring the whde pari* rt your hedsi” • 

we come early in flicuftemoon. us see that we have outf 
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oaneet iMCne m itaat. If«« fo vm ttm ft wffl hif Dr. Wafton Ip 

due (itiletioii. Yon lif durt Info ftander hu been ifonr lodgier fat mrrm JKWl ilw 

dMt yoa have only <»oe seen Iier face." 

"^id I wish to God I had notl” said Mis. Menilow. 

"It was. I undentand. tenibly onttilaied.” 

-WeH, Mr. Hobnea, you would hanHy say ft was a &ce at alL That's how ft 
looked* Our itt Qlgmftii got a glimpse of her once pei^iiig out of the upper window* 
and he dropped his tin and the milk all over the front garden. That is the kind of 
face it is. When I saw her—I happened on her unawaicS'-she coveted up quick* 
and Aen she said* ‘Now, Mrs. M^ow, you know at last why it is thit I never 
raise my veil.* 

“Do you know anything about her history?^ \ 

“Nothing at aB.“ 

“Did she give refdenoes when she came?“ 

“No, sir, but she gave hard cash, and plenty of it. A quarti^s rent light down 
on the table in advance and no arguing about terms. In these times a poor woman 
like me can*t afford to turn down a diance like that.** 

“Did she give any reason for choosing your house?** 

“Mine stands w^ back faom the road and is more private than most Th^ 
again, I only take the one, and I have no &mily of my own. I reckon she had tried 
oriieis and found that mine suited her best. It*s privacy she is after, and she is 
ready to pay for it.** . 

“You say that she never showed her face from first to last save on the one acci¬ 
dental occasion. Well, it is a very remaricable story, most remarkable, and I don*t 
wonder that you want it examinid.** 

“I don*t, NIr. Holmes. I am quite satisfied so long as I get my rent You could 
not have a quieter lodger, or one who gives less trouble.** 

“Then wbt has brought matters to a head?** 

“Her healrii, Mr. Holmes. She seems to be wasting away. And ihere*i something 
terrible on her mind* ‘Murderl* she cries. ‘Murderl* And once I heard her: ‘You 
crud beast! You monster!* she cried. It was in the night, and it fair rang throu^ 
the house and sent the shivers through me. So I went to her in the moming. ‘Mrs. 
Render,* I says, ‘if you have anything that is troubling your soul, thcre*s the dcigy/ 

I says, ‘and there’s the police. Between them you should get some hdp.* ‘For God’s 
sake, not the police!* says she, ‘and the clergy can't change what is past. And yet,* 
she says, ‘it would ease my mind if someone knew the tnirii before I died.* ‘Well,* 
says 1, ‘if you won’t have the regulars, there is this detective man what we read 
about*—beggin* your pardon, Mr. Holmes. And she, she fair futnped at it. ‘That^s 
die man,* says she* T wonder I never thought of it ^before. Bring him her^ Mit. 
Menilow, and if he won’t come, tdl him I am tiie wife of Rondcr^s wM beast 
diow* Say that, and give him tli name Abbas Parva. Here it is as die wrote it; 
AMms Parva. “Iliat will bring him if he’s the man I think he is.*** 

‘^And it win, too,** lemark^ Holmes. ‘Very good, Mrs, Menfiow. I ihoald tihe 
to have a little chat with Dr. Watson. That cany us tfll htoch-ltee* Abtnd 
tkiee you may expect to see us at your house in Brixton.** 

Owr visitor had no sooner waddled out of the room-HHo other verb can 
Ma Menfkm^’s method of progiessiQii-thim She^ 
fiweneagy upon tibe pSe of oommonplaoe books in iJie ootner. For a fear mntoM 
therd iMa eonataat swish of the leaves, and then with a gnint of he 
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ai^ iipbtt what he sought. So excited was he tibat he did not rise» but sat u]>bli 
^ loor lite some strange Buddha, with crossed legs, the huge books aO round 
likn, and one Hftn upon his knees. / 

*ille case worried me at the time, Watson. Here are my marginal notes to prove 
't. 1 miess that 1 could make nothing of it And yet I was convinced that the 
wnMier was wrong. Have you no recollection of tiie Abbas Parva tragedy?'' 

^ ^one. Holmes.” 

*And yet you were with me then. But certainly my own impression was very 
Superficial For there was nothing to go by, and none of the parties had engaged 
my services. Perhaps you would cate to read the papers?” 

Xould you not give me the points?” 

niiat is very easily done. It will probably come back to your memory as I talk. 
Bonder, of course, was a housdiold word. He was the rival of Wombwell, and of 
Sanger, one of the greatest showmen of his day. There is evidence, however, that 
he took to drink, and that both he and his show were on the down grade at the 
time of the great tragedy. The caravan had halted for the night at Abbas Patya,^ 
which is a small village in Berkshire, when this horror occurred. They were on 
their way to Wimbledon, travelling ^ road, and they were simply camping and 
not exhibiting, as the place is so small a one that it would not Imve paid them 
to open. 

“TTicy had among their exhibits a very fine North African lion. Sahara King 
was its name, and it was the habit, both of Bonder and his wife, to give exhibitioDs 
inside its cage. Here, you see, is a photograph of the performance by which you 
will perceive that Bonder was a huge porcine person and tiiat his wife was a very 
magnificent woman. It was deposed at the inquest that there had been some signs 
that the lion was dangerous, but, as usual, familiarity begat contempt, and no no* 


tice was taken of the fact. 

**It was usual for either Bonder or his wife to feed the lion at night. Sometimes 
one went, sometimes both, but they never allowed anyone else to do it, for they 
bdieved Aat so long as th^ were the food-carriers he would regard them as bene- 
fa ct o ff and would never molest them. On this particular night, seven years ago, 
fihey both went, and a very terrible happening followed, the details Of which have 


pever been made clear. 

seems that the whole camp was roused near midnight by the roars of the 
and the screams of the woman. The different grooms and employees rushed 
ten their tents, carrying lanterns, and by their light an awful sight was reveald. 

: - Jlonder lay, with the back of his head crashed in and deep daw-marks across his 
some ten yards from the cage, which was open. Qose to the door of tbe^e 
xfo Mn. Bonder upon her back, with the creature squatting and snarUi^ above 
/ It had tom her face in such a fashion that it was never thought that she cwld 
Several of the circus men, headed by Leonardc^ the strong man, a^^ Gr^^ 
dbe down, drove the creature off with poles, upon which it sprang bad into the 
:«tte«nd was at once locked in. How it had got loose was a mystery. It was con- 
.iaetMd that the pair intended to enter the cage, but that when tiie d<w was 
‘‘Smi the creature bounded out upon tiiem, 'Hicre was no other point of 
• itt'fibft evidence save that tiie woman in a ddinmn of agony ke|rt scrcammg, • 
■"(iidl Cowwdt* as she was carried back to the van in which they w 

bete she was fit to give evidence, but the inquest was duly hdd, with 
yfjjfdict of death from mtswivcntuie. 



idtenttthw eaaU be ooBCeived?” 

*Too inajr wdl.tty to. Aad yet fbete woe one or two pcrints edtid ' 

fomig Edmondi; of tbe Berbhiie Constabnhiy. A tmait hd tiiatl fife me iimt' 
ktet to AQabaibad. Tbat was bow I came into die matter, for be dropped in and 
inudeed a pipe or two over it” 

”A diia; ydlowbaired man?” 

I ‘^feacdy. I was rare you would pick up the trad ptesendy 
”Bat what worried him?” , V / 

, “Wdl, we were both wmried. It was so deucedly difficult to reconatnict dfe' 
a&ir. Lwk at it from the lion’s point of view. He is liberated. What d(» he do7 
fife takes half a d(nen bounds forward, which brings him to Rcmder. Roimer Inmt 
to fly—the daw-marks were on the bade of his head-but die lion strikes hm down. 
Then, mstead of bounding on and escaping, he returns to the woman, who waa 
dose to the cage, and he knocks her over and chews her face up. * 111611 , agaiW diose 
cries of hers would seem to imply that her husband had in some way faiw ho. 
What could the poor devd have done to hdp her? You see the difficulty?” 

“Qmte." 

”And dien diere was another thing. It comes back to me now as I think it over. 
There was some evidence that just at the time the lion roared and the woman - 
screamed, a man began shouting in terror,” 

”This man Ronder, no doubt.” 

”Well, if his skull was smashed in you would hardly expect to hear from hun 
again. Iliere were at least two witnesses who spoke of the cries of a man bdiig 
mingled with those of a woman.” 

”1 should think die whole camp was crying out by then. As to the other points, 

I think I could surest a solution.” 

”I diooU be gkd to consider it.” 

”The two were together, ten yards from die cagi^ when the lion got loose. The 
man turned and was strude down. The woman conceived the idea of getting into 
tte cage and shutting the door. It was her only refuge. She made for it, and jiot 
as die reached it the beast bounded after her and knocked her over. She was angry 
mdi her husband for having encouraged the beast’s rage by turning. If they had, 
fmed it they might have cowed it. Hence her cries of ‘Cowardl’ ” 

‘SriDiaB^ Watoimt Only one flaw in your diamond.” 

”What is (he Saw, Hrdim?” 

'”lf they were both tm paces from the cage, how came die beast to get kiose?'' 
*b it possiUe that they had some enemy who loosed it?” 

”Aiid why shodd it attadc them savag^ when it w» in foe habit of pkyhi^ 
.kifo them, mid doiiy bides with them insi^ the caj^ 

. ^ossffily the same enemy had done somedmig to enrage R<” . 
fifehneskiokdtliotMfotf^ and remained in sileiicefor smnemmenti. '‘-. 'I.. 
”WiA Watson, dim is diis to be smd for yoat theory. Ronder writ a'lniwi'^ 
many enemies. Edmunds told me that in his cope he was horrible. A huge ht^- 
cf a man, be onaed and dadied at everyone who came in his way. I eimeet tliigiie- 
cries about a.monster, of which our visitor has spoken, were noctomal renuntaoemfej. 
of die dear departed. However, our speculations are futile ai^ we haw iffi dfo- 
fiels. There is a odd partridge on foe ridebaaid, Watson, aad a bottfe ef IdfegK 
■ts a di et Let ns renew our energies before we mdee a foefo caS upon them.” ;; ; 

.When oar henaom deporitad us at.the hoose of Mrs. Merrflow» we 
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tjlmp My blocking op the open door of her humble but letiied ebode« It ^ 
yety deer that her chid preoccupation vvas lest die should lose a valuable lodger^ 
and she imploied us, before showing us up> to say and do nothing which could 
lead to so undesirable an end. Then, having reassured her, we followed her up the 
straight! badly carpeted staircase and were shown into the room of Ae mysterious 
lodger. 

It was a close, musty, ill-ventilated place, as might be expected, since its inmate 
addom left it. From keeping beasts in a cage, the woman seemed, by some retribu¬ 
tion of fate, to have become herself a beast in a cage. She sat now in a broken ann- 
. chair in Ae shadowy comer of the room. Long years of inaction had coarsened 
Ae lines of her figure, but at some period it must have been beautiful, and was 
still full and voluptuous. A thick dark veil covered her face, but it was cut off 
dose at her upper lip and disdosed a perfectly shaped mouth and a delicatdy 
rounded chin. I could well conceive that she had indeed been a very remarkable 
woman. Her voice, too, was well modulated and pleasing. 

**My name is not unfamiliar to you, Mr. Holmes,*' said she. "1 thought Aat it* 
would bnng you." 

"That is so, madam, though 1 do not know how you are aware Aat I was inter¬ 
ested in your case." 

"I learned it when I had recovered my healA and was examined by Mr. Ed¬ 
munds, Ae county detective. I fear I iM to him. Perhaps it would have been 
wiser had 1 told Ae truA." 

"It is usually wiser to tell Ae truth. But why did you lie to him?" 

"Because the fate of someone else depended upon it. I know that he was a very 
worthless being, and yet 1 would not have his destruction upon my conscience. We 
had been so clo$e-$o close!" 

"But has Ais impediment been removed?" 

"Yes, sir. The person Aat 1 allude to is dead." 

"Then why Aould you not now tell the police anything you know?" 

"Because there is anoAer person to be considered. That oAer person is mysdf. 
I could not stand the scandal and publicity which would come from a police ex¬ 
amination. I have not long to live^ but I wish to die undisArbed. And yet I wanted 
to find one man of judgment to whom I could tell my terrible story, so that when 
I am gone all might be understood." 

"You compliment me, madam. At Ae same time, I am a responsible person. I 
do not promise you Aat when you have spoken I may not mysdf Aink it my duty 
to refer Ae case to Ae police." 

"I not, Mr. Holmes. I know your character and meAods too well, for I 
have followed your work for some yean. Reading is Ae only pleasure which fete 
has M me, and I miss little which passes in Ac world. But in any case, 1 will take 
toy chance of Ac use which you may make of my tragedy. It will ease my mind to 

"My friend and I would be glad to hear it." 

The woman rose and took from a drawer Ae photograph of a ram. ne was 
cfeaiiy a pioi^sional acrobat, a man of magnificent physique, taken wiA his huge 
toOfe fe Mi N I across his swollra chest and a smile bfcddng from under his heavy 
toqMilidhe^*4lie aeU-satisfied smile oi Ae man of many conquests. 

flhgt fe Le(maid< Ae said. 

%iieiMdd^ Ae itotog man, who gave evidencer 
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It wn 4 ^adfol fine-* 1hiib«ii fiig, or nilier t Immaii wHd boar, {or il vMl' < 
{omidalde in iti beitiality. One could nnagine fliat 'vile moutb duiotpiag md 
foaming in its rage, and one could conceive thorn tmall, vidoua eyet dartiiy p«ne 
malignancy as looked forth upmi the worid. Ruffian, bully, beasMt itM all 
written on that hmy-iowled foce. 

*Thote two pictnies will help you, gentlemen, to understand the story. I was a 
poor cheus iprl brought up on the sawdust, and doing springs through the hoe^ 
before I was ten. When I became a woman this man bv^ me, if such lust as his 
Can be called lov^ and in an evil momoit I became his wife. From that ^y 1 was 
in heQ, and he die devil who tormented me. There was no one in the mow who 
did not know of his treatment. He deserted me for odiers. He tied me down and 
lashed me with his riding>whip when I complained. They all pitied me m ih^ 
all loathed him, but what could they do? They feared him, one and all.\For he 
was terrible at all times, and murderous when he was drunk. Again and akain he 
was had up for assault, and for cruelty to the beasts, but he had plenty of money 
and the fines were noting to him. The best men aU left us, and the show began 
to go downhill. It was only Leonardo and 1 who kept it up-with little Jimmy 
Griggs, the clown. Poor devil, he had not much to funny about, but he did 
what he could to hold things together. 

‘Then Leonardo came more and more into my life. You see what he was like. 

I know now the poor spirit that was hidden in that splendid body, but compared 
to my husband he seemed like the angel Gabriel. He pitied me and hdped me, 
tiQ at last our intimacy turned to love-deep, deep, passionate love, such love as I 
had dreamed of but never hoped to feel. My husband suspected it, but 1 diink 
that he was a coward as wdl as a bully, and that Leonardo was the one man that 
he was afraid of. He took revenge in his own way by torturing me more than ever. 
One ni^t my cries brought Leonardo to the door of our van. We were near tragedy 
diat ni^t, and soon my lover and I understood that it could not be avoided. My 
husband was not fit to live. We planned toat he should die. 

‘Leonardo had a clever, scheming brain. It was he who planned it I do not 
say that to blame him, for I was ready to go with him every inch of the way. But 1 
should never have had the wit to think of such a plan. We made a dub-Leonardo 
made it-and in the leaden bead he fastened five long steel nails, the points cut* 
ward, with just such a spread as the lion’s paw. This was to give my husband his 
deatUdow, and yet to Imve the evidence that it was the lion which we would loose 
who had done mbit deed. 

“It was a pitchdark night when my husband and I went down, as was our cus¬ 
tom, to feed the beast We carried with us the raw neat fe a zinc pail. Leonardo 
was waiting at tiie comer of toe big van which we should Wve to pass befme wo 
reached toe cage. He was too dow, and we walked past him before ^ could strikt^ 
but he follow^ os on tiptoe and I heard the crash as the dub smashed my has- 
band’s skuD. My heart leaped with joy at toe sound. I sprang forward, and I undid 
dm enich whidi hdd toe door of toe great lion’s cage. 

“And toon the torrilde thing happoied- You may have heard hew quick dbtol 
creatases ate to scent human blood, and how it eacites them. Some stnu^ hfetiiMk 
told the tonneiinfamnhatn huiwf« hainghed heeu slain- ^I 
: toe to it boemded out and was on me in on instant Leonardo oMid hmo pwal 
toe. If be bad mtood forward mid struck toe bead wito bh he mto Ito 



■ii^^v^*® ™*® ha nerve. I bend him «»«* ftt t n hit torar ami i Tlil '’ 
; liw him turn and fly. At the same instant the leeriwrf L?r ^ ^ 

' Iti hot filthv hffiart. -I j • . * the teefli of the lion met m my bai. 

' had alrmdy poooned me and I was hardly conscious J «ila- 

Saim ^me I ttad to push the great stenning. Mood-sfcS ■ 

anH j I screamed for help, I was conscious that the camp was 

and then dimly I remembered a group of men. LeonarforcS Z 

Mr Holmlf'fi”* creature’s paws. That was my last Suuy 

t^olmcs, for many a weary month, Whra I came to myself and saw mvs^ 

him,-„ot w hHajS 

Mr Sties t® ^ one ‘Jeshe, 

Slrwlif* Tl hy none, and that I should dwefl where 

Sn^^SHt !“ »'« left to me to 

hote to^d^i-thar^“fh ^ ^ “to its 

Then*lSSil”‘rrJ a “**®ppy had told her stor^ 

rf Tf ‘I** ^°"8 arm and patted her hand with such a sS 

of ^pathy as I had seldom known him to exhibit. 

If »w ?“*'"*’* P'l’ “^c ways of fate are indeed hard to understand 

i«- B.. 

so *’“*>“P* * been wrong to feel 

as soon have loved one of the freaks whcmi we 
^1^ round the country as the thing which the lion had left. But a woman’s 
not so easily set aside. He had left me under the beast’s claws, he had de> 
l^irT® “ "?/ yet I could not bring myself to give him to the gal- 

ror myself, I cared nothing what became of me. What could be more dread' 

■ ^ between Leonardo and his fate.” 

And he is dead?” 

He was drowned last month when bathing near Margate. I saw his dead) in die 
.pfiper. 


“A^ what did he do with this five-clawed club, which is die most wng nlar <mA 
. ifientoas part of all your story?” 

J ^nnot tell, Mr. Holmes. There is a chalk'^t by the camp, with a deep green 
pool at the base of it. Perhaps in the depths of diat pool—” 

; ^dl, wdl, it is of litde consequence now. The case is closed.” 

» ^es," said the woman, “die case is dosed.” 

^ was somethmg in the wmnan’s voice whidi «- 

Himes’s attention. He turned swiftly upon her* 

'4 V TlTow life is not your omi,” he said. *Keq> your hami, off it” ' 

^What use is it to anyone?” 

How can you tell? The example of patient suffering is in itsdf die most ' 

; df'dS kMHtt to an impatient world.” 

•; woman's answer was a terriWe one. She aned Ihs vefl and steimed forwarf 

ih^dielight 

; ,yi wonder if you would bear it” die said. 
f. hoirflde. No words can desraflre dw fnnnewodc of « tese when Ite h»e 

00- P ‘^wo living and be«iti6d ,i»own ^ looiu«i HKBy out ^ that 



twvof ud pnMni^ nd toflcdm wts ksft dw room. 

Two dt]« later, a^ten I called upoa my feiend, he pomted widi aome pride to 
a tmall Um botde upon his mantdpiece. I pick^ it up. There wai a red poiloo 
Ubd. A {deasaot almondy odour rote when I opened it 

Tinwic add?” said I. 

‘^uctly. It came by post. ‘I send you my temptation. I will follow your advice/ 
That was the message. I think, Watson, we can guess the name of the tove woman 
who sent it.” 


THE ADVENTURE OF SHOSCOMBE OLD PLACE 

N 

SasKUica Holmes had been bending for a long time over a lowiiower microscope. 
Now he straightened himself up and looked round at me in triumph. 

It is ^ue^ Watson,” said he. “Unquestionably it is glue. Have a look at these 
scattered objects in the fiddl” 

I sto(qied to the eyepiece and focussed for my vision. 

“Those hairs are threads from a tweed coat. The irregular gray masses are dust. 
Tliere are epithdial scales on the left. Those brown blobs m foe centre are un« 
doubtedly glue.” 

“Wdl,” I said, laughing, “I am prepared to take your word for it Does any* 
thing depend upon it?” 

“It is a veiy fine demonstration,” be answered. “In the St Pancias case you 
may remembm that a cap was found beside the dead policeman. The accused 
man denies foat it is his. But he is a picture>fnime maker who habitually handles 
glue.” 

“Is it one of your cases?” 

“No; my friend, Meiivale, of foe Yard, asked me to look into the case. Since 1 
tan down that coiner by the zinc and copper filings in foe seam of his cuff they 
have begun to realize tte importance the microscope.” He looked impatieDtly 
at his watch. “I had a new dient calling, but he is overdue. By the way, Watson, 
you know something of racing?" 

“I ooght to. I pay fm it with about half my wound pension.” 

“Then m mid« you my 'Handy Guide to the Turf.' What about Sir Robert 
Norberton? Does foe name recall anyfoing?” 

"WeO, I foould say so. He lives at Shoscombe Old Places and I Imow it weB, 
for my summer quarters were down there once. Norbotoa nearly came wifohi your 
province once.” 

“How wn8foa&” 

“It ww when he horsewhipped Sam Brewm, the wdHmown Carton 8to|M: 
aRion94eodei, on Newmarket Heafo. He nearly IdBed foe man.” 

*AI^ he sonnds interestingl Does he dFten indulge in foat way?* 

“WcQ, he has foe name irf being a dangerous man. He is about foe tewt 
ii«9 folw hr Enihnid-ieooad in foe Gii^ Natiotud a few years bedk. Hs'ltoiie 
iff foose men who have overfoot foeh,ttue genoatko. He foonld hgve hepl A 
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iMek i$ iImi itft id Htt ile|eiic)r-« boter, an siUetev • shm0Kc on tJw n 
lowK ti fair ladiea, and, by aQ account to bn down Qneor Stnaft that be latf 
mmt find hb way back again.” 

**Oq;lta], WMionl A thumb-nail dcetch. I seem to know tite man. Now, can 
yon give me some idea of Shoscombe Old Placer 

*t)lily that it is in the centre of Shoscombe Fads, and dut the famous Shoscombe 
stud and training quarters are to be found there.” 

”ADd the head trainer,” said Holmes, ”is John Mason. You need not lode snt- 
fdaed at my knowledge, Watson, for this is a letter from him which 1 am unfdd- 
ing. But let os have some more about Shoscombe. I seem to have strude a rich 
vein.” 

”T1ieie are the Shoscombe spaniels,” said I. "You hear of riiem at every dog 
diow. The most exdusive breed in England. Hiey are the special pride of fire 
lady of Shoscombe Old Place.” 

Robert Norberton’s wife, I presumel” 

"Sir Robert has never married. Just as wdl, I think, considering his prospects. 
He lives with his widowed sister, Lady Beatrice Falder.” 

"You mean that she lives wi& him?” 

"No, no. The place belonged to her late husband. Sir James. Norbertmi has no 
daim on it at all. It is only a life interest and reverts to her husband’s brother. 
Meantime, she draws the rents every year.” 

"And broriier Robert, 1 suppose, spends the said rents?” 

"That is about the size of it. He is a devil of a fdlow and must lead her a most 
uneasy life. Yet 1 have heard riiat she is devoted to him. But what is amiss at 
Shoscombe?” 

"Ah, that is just what I want to know. And her^ I eqiec^ is the man who can 
teDus.” 

The door had opened and the page had shown in a tall, dean-shaven man with 
rile firm, austere expression which is only seen upon those who have to control 
bones or boys. Mr. John Mason had many of both under his sway, and he looked 
equal to (he task. He bowed with cold self-possession and seated himsdf upon the 
^air to whidi Hdmes had waved him. 

"Yon had my not^ Mr. Holmes?” 

"Yes, but it eoqphimd nothing.” 

"It was too ddicate a riling for me to put the detafls on paper. And too com- 
likated. It was only fiioe to bice I could do it.” 

"Wdl, we are at your disposd.” 

"First of aU, Mr. Hdmes, I think (hat my employer. Sir Robert, has gone mad.” 

Hdmes taiasd hb eyebrows. "Thu u Baker Stre^ not Hariey Street,” said be. 
INt why do yon say so?” 

"WeO, ah, when a man does one queer thing,«two queer things, there may be 
g li nkin g to it, but uhen evmything he does is queer, then you begio to woiider. 
t bdievo ^osoonibe Prinoe and riie Derby have turned bis brain.” 

"That b a odt you are mnning?” 

, "niebwtinEnt^d,Mr. Holmes. Ishouldknow, if anyone does. Now, in be 
wfrii y<M> bu I know you are gentleinen of bonout arid that it won’t go beyond 
Sh Robert has got to riib Derby. He's op to rise neck, and it's hb 
l^^lulbtfiwbBe. Everything be corM raise or borrow b on (he hcase-and at fine odds, 
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^tft how it that if the hone it to good?” 

'The public dcm’t know how good he is. Sir Robert has been too dewtt for tike 
touts. He has die Prince's halfWther out for spins. You can’t tdH ’em apart. 
But riieie are two lengths in a furlong between them when it comes to a gai^p. 
He thinln of nothing but the horse and riw race. His whole life h on it. He’s 
hiding oS the Jews till then. If the Prince fods him he is done.” 

Tt teems a rather desperate gsmble, but where does die madness come in?” 

”Wdl. first of all, you have only to look at hhn. I don’t believe he tUeps at 
ni|d>h He is down at the stables at all hours. His eyes are wild. It has all bm too 
modi for his nerves. Then tiiere is his conduct to Lady Beatrice!” ' 

“Ah! What is that?” i 

“They have always been the best of friends. They had die same tastes, the two 
of them, and she loved the horses as much as he did. Every day at tite samel^t 
she would dnve down to see them—and, above aQ, she loved the Prince. He wwld 
prick up his eats when he heard the wheels on the gravd, and he would trot out 
eadi mormng to the carriage to get his lump of sugar. But BmPs all over now.” 

“Why?" 

“Well, riie seems to have lost all interest in the horses. For a wedc now die has 
driven past the stables wirii never so much as 'Good^noming’!” 

“You think tiiere has been a quarrel?” 

“And a bitter, savage, spiteful quarrel at Uiat. Why dse would he give away her 
pet spaniel that she lov^ as if he were her child? He gave it a few days ago to old 
Barnes, what keeps the Green Dragon, three miles off, at Crendall.” 

“That certainly did seem strange.” 

“Of course^ with her weak heart and dropsy one couldn’t expect that she could 
get about with him, but he qient two hours every evening in her room. He mi|^ 
wdl do what he could, for s^ has been a rare good hiend to him. But that’s aO 
over, too. He never goes near her. And she takes it to heart She is brooding and 
sulky and drinking, Mr. Holmes-drinking like a fish.” 

“Did she drink befoie this estrangement?” 

“Wdl, she todc her glass, but now it is often a whole bottle of an evening. So 
Stephens, the butler, told me. IPs all dunged, Mr. Hdmes, and Am is iain»> 
thing damned rotten about it But then, again, what is master doing down at the 
dd Auieh crypt at ni^tt? And who is ffie man Aat meets him Acre?” 

Hdmes rubbed bh hands. 

T«o on, Mr. Masco. Yon get more and more interesting.” 

“It was the butler who sow him go. Twdve o’dodc «t night and raining hard. 
So neRt nidit I was iqp at Ae house and, sure enou|h> master was off agda. SHto- 
phens and 1 went after him, but it was jumpy wodt, for it would have been a tud 
• job if he had seen ns. He’s a terrible man wiA his fists if he gets stntad, and no 
! MSpecler of persons. So we wm Ay of getting too near, hot we matM him donh 
1 iB fj^ It was the hanntod crypt Aat he was making for, and Aete Wat a 'dMA 
i wailing for him Acre.” 

“What is Ah haimted crype” 

1 “WaO, A, these h cn dd rained eh^ in Ae paA. It is so dd that nslliedp 
; emddfiaihdatoAsdnnderit Aem^iacryptudddihasahadnaaieaaBaia|aa.1ll3| 
! e dpA* Aunp. kmdy place by day, Iwt Aete ete few in Aat ooam Aat wyid 
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I#** iIm ORve to 90 iwB it at Bight But nnsisi'i not fMi Hp new feM^ 
dtom kl U lift But wliat is he ddng toeie to tiw night-ttoter 

*^ait i faiti’' said Hohnes. *700 say there k another man there. It most be one 
of year own sttUemen, or someone from the housel Suidy yon have only to tpiA 
ndio it is and questiai him?” 

I^s no one I know.” 

*Uow can yon say tha^ 

"Becanse I have seen him, Mr. Hdmes. It was on that second ni^t. Sir Robert 
turned and passed us-me and Stephens, quaking in toe bushes like two bunny- 
mbbits, for toere was a bit of moon that night But we could hear the otho moving 
atoout behind. We were not afraid of him. So we up when Sir Robert was gone 
and pretended we were just having a walk like to the moonlight aiul so we came 
tight on him as casual and innocent as you -please. ‘Hollo, mate! who may you 
be?’ says 1.1 guess he had not heard us coming, so he looked over his shoulder 
with a face as if he had seen toe devil coming out of hdl. He let out a ydl, and 
away he went as hard as he could lick it to the darkness. He could run!—1*11 give 
him that. In a minute he was out of sight and hearing, and who he was, or what he< 
was, vre never found.” 

*Bat you saw him clearly in the moonlight?” 

Tes, I would swear to his yellow face—a mean dog, I should say. What could he 
have to common with Sir Robert?” 

Hohnes sat for some time lost to thought. 

“Who keeps Lady Beatrice Falder company?" he asked at last. 

‘There is her maid, Carrie Evans. She has been with her this five years." 

"And is, no doubt, devoted?” 

Mr. Mason shuffled uncomfortably. 

"She’s devoted enou^," he answered at last. "But I won’t say to whom.” 

"Ahl” said Holmes. 

"I can’t tdl tales out of school." 

T quite understand, Mr. Mason. Of course, the situation is clear enough. From 
Dr. Watson’s description of Sir Robert I can realtoe toat no woman is safe from 
him. Don’t you ftink the quarrd between brother and sister may lie there?" 

"WdL toe scandal has been pretty clear for a long time.” 

"But she may not have seen it before. Let us suppose toat she has sudi^y 
found it out. She wants to get rid of toe woman. Her brotoer will not permit it 
The invalid, wito her weak heart and inability to get about has no means of en- 
fereing her wai. The hated maid is stai tied to her. The lady refuses to speak, 
to drink. Sir Robert to his anger lakes her pet spaniel away from her. 
Does not an this hang together?” 

■Win, it mtoht'do-so far as it goes.” 

"Esnetii^ As far as it goes. How would ah that bear up<m the visits by night to 
Ihe old crypt? We can’t fit toat into our plot.” 

•Nit ih, and there is something more toat I can't fit to. Why should Sir Itobert 

tojtot to iil op • body?” 

HabMi iBt UP abniptly. 

"Wa only found it out yesterday-after I had written to you. Yest^ y Sir 
.'ffStfHrl* had gone to London, so Steens and I went down to the^rypt. It was 
'uH In mdot^ ait, escort that to one comer was a bit of a human body. 

' tofonnod toe pdicc, I suppose?" 

’ as 
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‘^eO, lir. I titinjc it would lunfljF intentit ttieuL It wm fint «)>« ^ ^ d 
fuw bcmes <tf « nuiamy. It mqr hove been »tbooMod yoatt old. But it WMa*t jOipo 
betee. That I’ll «w«ai; and so will Stiephe». It bad been flowed away ia a oanwir 
and coveied over with a boaid, but that omner had always been empty beCom.* 
•What did yon ^0 with it?" 

•Wdl, we just left it there." 

"That was wise. You say Sir Robert was away yesterday. Has he returned?" 

"We eqreet him back today." 

"When did Sir Robert give away his sister’s dog?" j 

"It was fust a week ago today. The creature was howling outside tire om wdl> 
house, and Sir Robert was in one of his tantmrru that morning. He cawt it 
up, and I thou^t he would have killed it Then he gave it to Sandy BaiL the 
jockey, and told him to take the dog to old Barnes at tiie Green Dt^pm, m be 
never wished to see it again." \ 

Holmes sat for some time in silent thouiht He had lit the oldest and foulest of 
his pipes. 

"I am not cdear yet what you want me to do in this matter, Mr. Mason," he sud 
at last. "Can’t you make it more definite?" 

"Perhaps this will make it more definite, Mr. Holmes,” said our visitor. 

He took a paper from his pocket, and, unwrapping it carefully, he eqiosed a 
dianed ficagment of bcme. 

Holmes examined it with interest. ^ 

"Where did yon get it?" 

"There is a central heating furnace in the cdlar under Lady Beatrice’s room. IPs 
been off for scune tim^ but Sir Robert comidained of cold and had it on again. 
Hatv^ mns it-he’s one of my lads. This very morning he came to me with fois 
which he found raking mit foe cinders. He didn’t like ^ look of it" 

"Nor do I,” said Hcdmes. "What do you make of it, Watson?" 

It was burned to a Mack cinder, but there could be no question as to its anatomi' 

"It’s foe upper condyle of a human femur," said I. 

"Esacdyr Holmes had become very serious. "When does this lad tend to foe 
furnace?” 

"He maltes it tqp every evening and foen leaves it.” 

"Then anyone could visit it during the night?” 

•Yes, sir." 

’Gan yon enter it foom outside 

’"Hieie i$ one door from outside. There is another which leads by a stakr to 
foe passage in whid) Lady Beatrice’s room is situated." 

"ilieie are waters; Mr. Mason; deep and rather ditty. You aey fold Sk 
; Rcfoert was not at hone last night?" 

; tfo, sir." 

"Th^ udmeser was burning bones, it was not he." 

"ThaPi sir.** 

"What is foe name of foat inn you spoke of?" ' 

"The Gieen Diagon." 

,,"|i foese good fiSifoig in foat part of Befofoisi^ The honest pmim shfoMid 
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nrhat’a 0 OCk 1 enough. Wat$on and I axe famous fishennen«-aieu« ttot^ Watson? 
Ybu may address us in futuxe at the Green Dragon. We should reach it to^aight I 
tieed not say that we don't want to see you, Mr. Mason, but a note will xea^ us, 
and no doubt I could find you if I want you. When we have gone a little tether 
intio the matter 1 will let you have a considered opinion.” 

Thus it was that on a bright May evening Holmes and 1 found ourselves alone 
in a firstclass carnage and bound for the little ”halt-on-demand” station of 
Shoscombe. The rack above us was covered with a formidable litter of xods, reds, 
and baskets. On reaching our destination a short drive took us to an old^fasUoned 
tavern, where a sporting host, Josiah Barnes, entered eagerly into our plans for the 
extirpation of the fish of the neighbourhood. 

”What about the Hall lake and the chance of a pike?" said Holmes. 

The face of the innkeeper clouded. 

*That wouldn't do, sir. You might chance to find yourself in Oie lake before you 
were through-*' 

"How's that, then?” 

"It's Sir Rotot, sir. He's terrible jealous of touts. If you two strangers were as 
near his training quarters as that he'd be after you as sure as fate. He am't taking no 
chances. Sir Robert am't” 

"I've heard he has a horse entered for the Derby.” 

"Yes, and a good colt, too. He carnes all our money for the race, and all Sir 
Robert's into the bargain. By the way”—he looked at us with thoughtful eyes—"I 
suppose you am't on the turf yourselves?” 

"No, indeed. Just two weary Londoners who badly need some good Berkshire 
air.” 

"Wdl, you axe in the light place for that There is a deal of it lying about But 
mind what I have told you about Sir Robert. He's the sort that strikes first and 
speaks afterwaxds. Keep dear of the paxk.” 

"Snsdy, Mr. Bamesl We certainly shall. By the way, that was a most beautiful 
spanid that was whining in the haU.” 

should say it was. That was the real Shoscombe breed. Thexe ain't a better 
in Englaxid.” 

*I am a dog^nder mjvdf,” said Holmes, ‘^ow, if it is a fair questimi, what 
would a {»iee dog like that cost?” 

Ihfme than 1 could pay, sir. It was Sir Robert hnnsdf who gave me ^ oae. 
thafl why I have to heep it on a lead. It would be oE to the Hall in a jiffy if I 
agvo ft its head.** 

‘•Wo tno getting some cards in our hand, Watson,** said Holmes when the land- 
taid had left os. “It's not an easy one to ptay, but we may see our way in a day or 
Iwa, 8y the way, Sir Robert is stffl in London, 1 hear. We might, perhaps, enter die 
•MmmA tiHiight without tor of bodily assault. There ate one or two points 

MtwWoh I ibould like teassurance.** 

‘ ■'Haws you any theory, Hotoes?" ^ 

• thk Watson, that something ha]n>^ned a weds or so ago whith has cut 

the life of the Shoscombe household. What is that something? We Can 
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‘lot 08 consider our data. The brodier no longer visits the hdoved invalid dth)t> 
He ghm away her tavourite dog. Her dog. Watsonl Does that suggest notidng to 
you?" 

"Nodiing bnt the brother’s spite.” 

"Wdh it night be so. Ot<-wdl, there is an alternative. Now to continue oUr 
review of the situation from the time that the quatrd, if Hieie is a quand* begin. 
The lady keeps her room, alten her habits, is not seen save when she drives out 
wirii her rnaid, refuses to stop at die stables to gr^ her favourite horsey and ap- 
parendy takes to drink. That coven the case, does it not?” \ 

'Bave for the business m the aypt” \ 

”Th8t is another line of thought There are two, and I beg you will not angle 
them. Lme A. which concerns Lady Beatrice^ has a vagudy sinister flavour, I|ms it 
not?” 

”1 can make nodiing of it” 

”Wdl, now, let ns take up line B, whidi concenu Sir Robert. He is mad keen 
rqpon winning the Derby. He is in die hands of the Jews, and may at any moment 
be sdd up and his radng staUa seized by his crediton. He is a daring and dea- 
pemte "»««- He derives his income from his sistm. His sister’s maid is his wilhng 
tod. So for we seem to be on fairly safe ground, do we not?” 

“But the crypt?” 

"Ah, yes, the crypti Let us suppose, Watson~it is merdy a scandalous supposi* 
tion, a l^pothesis put forward for argument’s sako-that Sir Robert has done away 
with hh sater.” 

“My dear Hdmes, it is out of dw question.” 

“Very posstbiy, Watson. Sir Robert is a man »l an honourable stock. But you 
do oBrasinwany ^ a catrion crow among the eagles. Let us for a moment argue 
upon this suppositiaa. He codd not fly die country until he had realized his fw- 
tnne^ and (tot fortune could only be realized by bringiiig off this coup wifo 
Shoscombe Prinoe. Therefore, he has still to stand bis ground. To do this he 
woi;U have to diqjwse of the body of his victim, and he would also have to find a 
substitut e who wodd impersonate her. With the maid as his confidante that wodd 
not be foqpatdile. The woman’s body m^ht be conveyed to the crypt, ediidi isa 
fi /m so visitod, and it might be secredy destrc^ at night in dm fnmaoe^ 

kavfog It tudh evidence as we have abeady seen. What say yon to dfoh 

Watzonr 

“WeO, it is aB posaiUe if you grant the otigind monstrous s u ipc a i ti on." 

*1 thfoh ^ (toes is a sn^ experiment which we miy trytOHmcrrow, Waigettt 
in order to throw aome light on (to matter. Meamriiile, if we mean to keep MW 
etemcten^ { suggest that we have oar host in for a ghna of his own woe and mU 
aosM Ui^ ccmene repcB eda «ad daoe^ whidi seenu to be the stiaiiht Mad 
aBecdona. We may dance to come upm some nsefol loed gosi^ in (he pMpPlIb*' 

Ig Ito sneanfag Hahnea diacoveted that we had eome widwot our ip e pt w B 
foe jnek, wlddi absolved ns bom fishing for dm day. AboM deveii ddodc wi eiMlal 
foeawnlk,andtodMaiaBdleavetotdathebled[apanidwidias. ", 

"this b tto titet,'* sdd to m wn came to two lii|h psde gntea widi Ignpfo 
•Mfine towei^ shove them. “About nridday, hb. Bamas infeims swv Bfo # 



wmJlKih'. «W' 

llip'lllM 4 4itw^ nd tibe emtafe maA 4o«r doott «Ule du gite m 
’wMii It a wB w dnooid^ nd fcrfote it sidua ipeed, I mutt 70 d» Wata^ to 
’rntf dw o wMdm w a widi wtne qoesdon. Nevtt mind me. I itaiid bd^ « 
did kllHMnhIaid see aditt I can see.* 

It vat not a long vigil, Widiin a qnatter of an boor 'we saw die big open jFdSow 
blBieadw eoining down die long avenoe; indi two qdendid, Ugihstepping gnqr car* 
slap buses in tbe shafts. Hohnes aouched bdbind his bosh widi dog. 1 stood 
lincoBo exned ly swinging a cane in the roadway. A feeder nm ont and die ptes 
Nang open. 

Hw caniage had dowed to a walk, and I was able to get a good lod; at the 
ooCupants. A highly ooloimd young woman with flaxen hair and impndent eyes sat 
on the left At her rifdit was an ddedy person with rounded back and a huddle 
of diawls about her face and sbonlden whidi proclaimed die invalid. When the 
honu (cached die highroad I hdd up my hand widi an authoritative gesture, and 
as fte coa chm a n pulled up I inquired if Sir Robert was at Shoscombe Old Place. 

At the same munent Hohnu stuped out and rdeased die spanid. With a 
(cyons cry it dashed forward to the carriage and sprang upon die step. Then in a* 
m o ment its eager greeting changed to furious rage, and it snan^ at the blade 
skirt above it 

TDnve onl Drive onl” shrideed a harsh voice. The coachman ladied die hmses, 
and we were left standing in the roadway. 

*Wdl, Watsor 4 that’s done it” said Holmes as he hntened tbe lead to the 
neck of the exdted spanid. *He thought it was his mistress, and he found it was 
a stranger. Dogs don’t make mistakes.” 

*Bot it vras the voice of a manl” I cried. 

”Esacdyl We have added one card to our hand, Watson, but it needs careful 
^aying^ all the same.” 

^ companion seemed to have no further plans for the day, and we did actually 
UW our filing tadde in the mill-stream, with the result ti^t we had a duh of 
trout for our supper. It was only after that med that Holmes showed signs of re¬ 
newed activity. Cfooe more we found oursdves upon the same road as in the morn- 
&%, which led us to the park ptes. A tall, dark figure was awaiting us there, who 
proved to be our London aoqnamtanoe, Mr. John Masm, the trainer. 

*X3ood-ovening, gentlemen,” said he. ”I got your note, Mr. Holmes. Sir Robot 
haa not returned yeL but I hear that he is esqputed tiHiight” 

^liow for is tiiis cryjA from the house?” asked Holmes. 

/A good quarter of a mile.” 

I think we can disreprd him aHogethor.” 

1 om't aSord to do diat, Mr. Hdmes. The moment he arrives he will want to 
one no to get the lost news of Shoscombe Prince.” 

K laal In diat case we most work without you, Mr. Mason. You can show ns 


Ihefojipt and then leave us.” 

• Ik not pitokhdatk and without a moon, but Mason led ns over dm grasslands 
nnjdld dark f ** hwined up in front (d os whidi proved to be the ancient chai^ 
fliNtaiud the broken pp uhich was once the porch, and our guides stumbling 

liadllf heMl Of loose rriasoaiy. Indeed his way to die corricc of die building, where 

i akIMp dorm into the crypt. Striking a matdi, he iOnininated the rndbrn- 
klidlki UdacuHlkunal and evil-smdling, with andent crumbling walls of lough-hewn 
jpflyt of coffins, some of lead and some <d stotw^ exteriding upon one 



«Mirlmtd».Holiiie> had ht hh itmteta, adiidk Ant a thqr tMaMd of «Mi 

upoa tiw mowirfal icote. Its ays wea aflected ba^ item Ihe « i |h t"| i H ) s% • 
naiv ^ tiien adorned widli the griffin and coronet of Ihii old faaiiy addiA «aa^ 
its honowt even to the pte <ri Dearii. 

'Yon spoke ol some tones, Mr. Mason. Could yon show tfaea befoa yoa io^ 
ITtoy aa hea in this comer.* Hie trainer strode across and tiiea Stood in 
sihMt surptia m our li^t was tamed upon tlie place. "They aa gone,* said ha. 

I eape cted ,” said Holmes, chudding. *1 ffincy the uinet of them might even 
now be found in that oven which had already consumed a part* i 

"But why in the world would anyone want to bum the bona ol a man who has 
been dead a thousand yean?” asked John Mason. \ 

"That is what we are here to find out* said Holma. "It may rnean a long leaidh, 
and we need not detam you. I fancy that we shall get our solution before rrioming.* 
When John Mason had left us, Holma set to work making a very carew ea> 
aminatkm of the graves, ranging from a very ancient one, which appeared ^ be 
Sa«m, in the centre, ttaougb a long line of Norman Hugos and Odos, until we 
readito the Sir William and Sir Denis Falda of the ei^teenth century. It wa an 
hour or more befae Holma ame to a laden coffin standing on end before the 
entrance to the vault I heard bis little cry of sabsfacbon and was aware from hiS 
hurried but purposeful movemente that he had reached a goal. With his lens be 
was eagedy esamining the edga of the havy lid. Then he drew from his podeet a 
short jemmy, a bos'qpena, which he thrust into a chmk, levermg bade the wjiole 
fonrt, which seemed to be secured by only a couple of clamps. There was a tending; 
tearing sound a it pve way, but it had hardly hinged tock and partly revealed 
the contents before we had an unforeseen mterrapbon. 

Someone was walking in the chapd above. It was toe firm, rapid step (rf one 
vdio came with a definite purpose and knew well the ground upon which lie walked, 
A light streamed down the stairs, and an instant later the man who bote it waf 
fon^ in the Gcdiic archway. He was a temUe figure huge in statute and fieioe 
in numner. A large stable4antem which he hdd in front of him shone upward upon 
a stroag, heavily moustached face and angry eyes, which glared round him info 
every recess of the vardt, finally fixing themselves with a deadly stare upon my 
companion and mysdf. 

"Who the tov3 ate you?” he thundered. "And what ate you doing npon my 
property?* Then, as Holmes retnmed no answer, he took a couple of steps forward 
and laiwd a heavy stick which he carried. "Do you hear me?* he crito. "Who 
are you? What are yon doing berer His cudgel quivered in the air. 

But instead of sl^kiiig Holmes advanced to meet him. 

"1 also have a question to adc yon. Sir Robert,” be said in hit sternest foOm 
"Who is ihil? And what is H doing here?” 

He tamed and fore qyen the crAndid behind him. In the iJare of thehmiMn I 
saw a body swathed hia stoet from head to foot, with dreadfi^ witchdib fin ri n i ii m 
nose and dun, projecting at one end, the dim, ghned eyes staring tam a 0ir 
odonted and Onimbling fsoe. , f' 

the baronet had sfoapeied bade with a cry and stfoported himseif agaiwi I fooM 

mroophagas, « 

YIow canm ym ta Incta of Ihisr he cried. And taen, with soma tatata if ||| 
. tafoakmtnianaec:"Wh«tbnsinetsititof yOHis?* 




urn* «W' §mim0ifW IMUpii 

'' ^ «m ii SM0d lioinei^* iiid i»r Mnqpi^^ 

<«*nai]rMSQtiaf boiinMiitlMtoleviRfodberfM^ti^ OplicU tt* 
mr^iNMmlx;>iii«tb8t)icmhavemn^ to answer for.” 

w StiwtC'ihxed for a moment, but Holmes’s quiet voice and oool, aasmed wo* 
MKlmddieir effect 


'Tom God, Mr. Holmes, it’s an right" said he. "Appeaiaiices are agaiiiit me» 
I’Bedmn; but I oould act no otfamrise.” 

(dioald be happy to think so, but I feat your eqdanatioos must be before the 
pdfot* , 

Sr Robert shrugged his broad shoulders. 

"WcH, if it must be, it must Come op to the house and you can Judge for your' 
sdf how the matter stands.” 


A quarter of an hour later we found ourselves in what I judge, from the lines dt 
pdisM barrels behind glass covers, to be the gun-ioom of the old house. It was 
ocanlortably furnished, and here Sir Robert left us for a few moments. When he 
returned he had two companions with him; the me, foe florid young woman whmn 
sw had seen in foe carriage; foe other, a small rat-fooed man with a disagreeably 
furtive manner. These two wore an appearance of utter bewilderment which 
foowed that the baronet had not yet had time to explain to foem foe turn events 
had ♦•If*" 


"Hwte,” said Sir Robert with a wave of his hand, "are Mr. and Mrs. Norlett 
Mb. Nodett under her maiden name of Evans, has for some yean been my 
litter’s confidential maid. I have brought foem here because I fed that my best 
eourse is to eiqplain foe true position to you, and they ate foe two people upon 
earth who can substantiate what I say.” 

Is fois necessary. Sir Robert? Have you thought what yon are doings” cried foe 


woman. 

"At to me, I entirdy disdaim all responsibility,” said her husband. 

Sr Robert gave him a glance of contempt will take all responsibility,” said 
he. "Now, Mr. Holmes, listen to a plain statonent of foe facts. 

"You ime dearly gone pretty dee^y into my affairs or 1 should not have found 
yon nhere I did. Therefore, you know already, in dl probability, foat I am mtming 
adafo Irene for foe Derby and foat everything dqiends upon my success. If I win, 
•0 is easy. If I lose-wdl, I dare not fohfo of foatl” 

*1 understand foe pontion,” said Holmes. 

"I am dqrendent upon my sister. Lady Beatrice, for everything. But it is wefl 
hnmiNi foat ha interest in foe estate is for her own life o^. For mysdi 1 am 
deqply in foe hands of foe Jews. I have always known foat if my sister were to die 
my erediton would be on to my estate Ifte a flock of vultures. Everything would 
he mfaed-my staUm, my hmses^evetyfoing. Wdl, Mr. Hdmes, nqr listar did 
dlejwtawefoago.” 

told no oncl** 

"Whgt eonld I do? Absdnte ruin faced me. If I could stave foingr dl for foree 
mrelv ^ iranld be wdl. Her maid's husbawMhis man here^is an actor. It came 
jjMd onr heeds~it came into my head'-foat he eoiild for foat short period penonstB 
my iMec. It was but a case of appearing dai^r in the carriage^ for no one need 
JM| )wr room save the maid. It was not difficult to arrange. My srster died of foe 
dldch had kng afflicted her." 
will he for a eosoner to decide.* 



*Tfe doctor would eatify that ior monthi her qn^tnaa lUM wtt'-’ 

an'end.” 

^dl, what did yon dor . ^ 

rnie body conid not remain tiiere. On tiw bat night Norlett and I carried it out 
to die old w^rhouse, whidi is now never used. We were followed, however, by her 
pet qpanid, wfaidi yapped continually at the door, so I fdt tome safo {dm Was 
needed. I got rid of the spaniel, and we carried the body to the crypt of dumch. 
Thm was no indignity or irreverence, Mr. Holmes. I do not fed drat I haiW 
wronged the dead.” 

“Your conduct seems to me inexcusable. Sir Robert” J 

The burmet shook his head impatiently. ”It is easy to preach,” said he. ”BBtluipt 
you wrnild have felt differently if you had been in my position. One cahnotW bB 
rme's hopes and all mie’s plans shattered at the last moment and make imleSoit 
to save diem. It seemed to me that it would be no unworthy resting-place W we 
put her for the time in one of the coffins of her husband’s ancestors ly^ in what 
is still consecrated ground. We opened such a coffin, removed the contaits,\and 
jdaced her as you have seen her. As to the old relics which we took out, we could 
not leave them on the floor of the crypt. Norlett and I removed them, and he 
descended at night and burned them in the central furnace. There is my story, Mr. 
Holmes, though how you forced my hand so that I have to tell it is m(«e 1 
can say.” 

Hdmes sat for some time lost in thought. 

‘There is one flaw in your narrative. Sir Robert,” he said at last. ‘Tour beb on 
ffie race, and therefore your hopes for the future, would hold good even if your 
creditors sdzed your estate.” 

‘The horse would be part of the estate. What do they care for my bets? As 
IBcdy as not they would not run him at all. My chief cr^itor is, unha^ly, my 
most bitter enemy—a rascally fellow, Sam Brewer, whom 1 was once compdM to 
faoisewh^ on Newmarket Heath. Do you suppose that he would try to save tiw?” 

*WeIl, Sir Robert,” said Holmes, rising, "this matter must, of course, be referred 
to the police. It was my duty to bring the facts to light, and there I must lem it 
As to the morality or decency of your conduct it is not fm me to exprw an 
c^tnitm. It is nearly midnight Watson, and I think we may make our w^ bach to 
our humlrie abode.” 

It is generally known now that this singular episode ended upcm a hap]^. note 
riiao Sir Robert's actions deserved. Shoscombe Prince did win the Derby, the spptt' 
ing owaa did nrt eighty riiousand pounds in bets, and the creditors did hold t^ 
hand until the race was over, when they were paid in fuB, and enough wn 
' to reBshridish Sr Robert in a fair position in life. Both police and corcmer took i 
hmieitt view of the transaction, and beyond a mild censure for the delay in togh^ 
trig rite hufy's decease, the lucky owner got away scathelem faom toia tttoti^ lilf 
, eidkmt in a career which has now outliv^ its shadows and promises to end ih ihi' 
, hoaoutod M age. 
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TMB ADVENTURE OF THE RETIRED COIOURMAN 


JnoMa Houm was in a melancholy and phflosophic mood that morning. H» 
jyi^ j^ccKu nature was subject to such reactions. 

TD*d you see him?** he asked. 

Tr 0 u mean the old fellow who has just aone out?" 

TPrcdsdy." 

TfeSg I met him at the door." 

'What did you think of him?” 

*A pa&etiCy futile, broken creature.” 

T. **®***®*“ is not all life pathetic and futile? 

b not ^ story a miciocosm of the whole? We reach. We grasp. And what is left 
m w hands at the end? A shadow. Or worse than a shadow-misery.” 

Is he one of your clients?” 

I suppose I may call him so. He has been sent on by (he Yard. Just as 
medi^ mm occasionally send their incurables to a quadc. They argue that they 
^^no^ more, and that whatever happens the patient can be no worse 

is the matter?” 


took a rather mfled card from the table. "Josiah Amberley. He says he 
wsw juiuor partner of Brickfall and Amberley^ who are manufactuzers of artistic 
materials. You will see their names upon paint-boxes. He made his litfle pile, 
reti^ from business at the age of sixty-one, bought a house at Lewisham, and 
settled down to rest after a life of ceaseless grind. One would think his future 
was toleiaUy assured.” 

*Yes, indeed.” 

Hdmes glanced over some notes which he had scribbled upon the bade of an 

envde^. 

'^Retned in 1896 , Watson. Early in 1897 he married a woman twmty years 
yoonger than himsdf-a gooddoohing woman, too, if tire idiotograph does not flat* 
te. A competence, a wif^ Idsuie-it seemed a straight road which lay M o r e 
Um. yet within two years he is, at you have seen, as broken and miserable 
a oeatme as ctasdt beneath the sun.” 
sdiat has happened?” 

. *Tlic dd story, Watson. A treacherous firiend and a fidde wife. It would appear 
Aadiedigr hat one hobby in lifev and it is diest. Not £sr from him at Lewidiam 
"'(Ahah hves a young doctor who is alw a chess'idaym. I have noted his name as Dr^ 
’iSnyiltaest Ernest was frequency in tire houses and an intimacy between him 
Amberiey was a natural sequence^ for you must admit that our unfor* 

thoale dient hat few ontmud graces, whatever his inner virtues nuiy be. The coiqde 

vast off together last week-destination untiaoed. What is mot^ the fai t h les s 
if&m oanied off the old man's deedhox at her personal luggage adth a good part 
hil hfe’s savings wiffiin. Can we find the kdy? Can we save the money? A 
g s t an aa nph c ie ptbUem so fin as it has devdqped, and yet a vital one for JossA 
AjgiMKlef s'* 



ilM' fi* ' 

*WlHt will you do about iff" 

"WtH, tbo itMnediate qiKstkm, my dear Watson, bappau to ba^ Wbit «sBI 
you do7—if jroo win be good enongb to undeistudy me. Yon know dut I am 
pieoocupied widt diis case of die two Coptic Patnaidnr'wbich dioidd eonte to a* 
head to^y. I leaUy have not time to go out to Lewisham, and yet evidence takmi 
on the spot has a ^lecial value. The old fellow was quite insistent that 1 diouid IC^ 
but I explained my difficulty. He is ^epaied to meet a lepresentative.” 

‘3y aU means,” I answer^. ”1 confew I don't see that I can be of much seivioe^ 
but I am wOling to do my best” And so it was that on a summer afternoon 1 set 
forth to Lewisham, litde dreaming that within a week the affair in whiclu 1 was 
engaging would be the eager ddiate of aU England. 1 

It was late that evening before I returned to Baker Street and gave an wooimt 
of my mission. Holmes lay with his gaunt figure stretched in his deep chw; his 
pipe Cttriing forth slow wreaths of acrid tobacco, while his eydids drooped 0v« hh 
eyes so lazily that he might almost have been asleep were it not that at any halt or 
questionable passage of my narrative they half lifted, and two gray eyes, as M^t 
and keen as rapiers, transfoed me with their searching ^nce. 

”The Haven is the name of Mr. Josiah Amberley’s house,” I explained. *1 diink 
it would interest you. Holmes. It is like some penunous patrician who has sunk 
into the company of his inferiors. You know that particular quarter, the monot¬ 
onous brick streets, the weary suburban highways. Right in the middle of them, a 
little island of ancient culture and comfort, lies this old home, surrounded by 
a high sun-baked wall mottled with lichens and topped with moss, the sort of 
wall—" ^ 

"Cut out the poetry, Watson,” said Holmes severely. "I note that it was a high 
brick wall.” 

"Exactly. 1 should not have known which was The Haven had I not asked a 
lounger who was smoking in the street. I have a reason for mentioning him. He 
was a tall, dad:, heavily moustached, rather military-looking man. He nodded in 
answer to my inquiry and gave me a curiously questioning gUnce, which came 
bad: to my memory a little later. 

"I had hardly entered die gateway before I saw Mr. Amberley coming down the 
drive. I only had a glimpse of him this morning, and he certainly gave me the 
impression d a strange creature, but when 1 saw him in full light his ai^eaiance 
was even mote abnormal.” 

"I have^ of course, studied it, and yet I diould be interested to have your im¬ 
pression,” said Holmes. 

"He seemed to me like a man who was literally bowed down by care. His bad: 
was curved as though he carried a heavy burden. Yet ha was not the weakling that 
I had at first imaghied, for his shoulders and chest have the framework of a gint^ 
though his figure bipeis away mto a pair of spindled legs.” 

."L^ shoe wrinkted, right one smooth.” 

"I did not observe that.” 

"No, you wouldn’t I spotted his artificial limb. But proceed.” 

"I was strode by the niaky loda of grissded hair which curled from under Ids 
old straw hat ^ bis face with its fierce, eager expression and ^ decj^ hrMfi 
features.” 

"Very good, Watson. What did he say?” 

"He began poqring out die story of his grievances. We walked down the-dthw 



of coum I took a good look round. I havd nem mb a w oia i byjpt: 
i #iDe. *Sht gaaden was all running to seed, giving mo an imiuossicm of wild noitodi; 
Hawdndi tbe^nts had been allowed to find the way of Nature racier than of art. 
How any dednit woman could have tolerated such a state of things, I don’t know. 
Tte bx), was slatternly to the last degree, but the poor man seemed himself 
oi it and to be trying to remedy it, for a great pot of greenpahit Stood , 
iU the centre of the hall, and he was carrying a thick brush in his left hand* He had 
wodcing on the woodwork. 

iHte took me into his dingy sanctum, and we had a long chat Of course, he 
, dfisappdinted that you had not come yourself. ‘I hardly escpectcd,’ he said, *that 
so humble an individual as myself, especially after my heavy finandal loss, could 
obtain the complete attention of so famous a man as Mr. Sherlock Holmes.* 

assured him that the financial question did not arise. 'No, of course, it is ait , 
^for art’s sake with him,’ said he, 'but even on the artistic side of crime he might 
have found something here to study. And human nature. Dr. Watson-^the black 
ingratitude of it alll When did I ever refuse one of her requests? Was ever a 
woman so pampered? And that young man-he migd&t have bem my own som He 
bad the run of my house. And y^ see how they have treated mel Oh, Dr. Watson, 
it» a dreadful, dreadful woildl’ 

^HEliat was die burden of bis song for an hour or more. He had, it seems, no 
suspicion of an intrigue. They lived alone save for a woman who comes in by die 
day and leaves every evening at six. On that particular evening old Amberiey, 
wishing to give his wife a treat, had taken two upper circle seats at the Haymarket 
Theatre. At the last moment she had complaint of a headache and had refused 
to go. He had gone alone. There seemed to be no doubt about the fact, for he 
produced the unused ticket which he had taken for his wife.” 

^nrhat is remarkable—most remarkable,” said Holmes, whose interest in the 
seemed to be rising. TPray continue, Watson. I find your narrative most anesting. 
Did you personally examine this tid^ You did not, perchance, take the number?” 

**11 so happens that I did,” I answered with some pride. **It chanced to be my 
old school number, thirty-one, and so is stude in my head ” 

^IBaodlent, WatsonI His seat, then, was either thirty or thirty-tw.” 

*t2Qite so,” I answered with some mystification. "And on B row.” 

' ”That is most satisfactoty. What else did he tdl you?” 

shewed me his strong-room, as he called it. It really is a strong-room—like 
g baiik-with iron door and shutter-buiglaT-pioof, as be daimed. Howeva, the 
0 Hmum seems to have had a duplicate key, and between tl^ they bad carried off 
1 ' |Csiie seven thousand pounds* worth of cash and securities.” 

^ 1 *90Ciiritiesl How could dicy dispose of those?” 

nfe said that he had given the police a list and that he hoped they wotiki be 
He had got back from the dieatte about snidni^t and found the phoe 
the door and window open, and the fugitives gone. ’There was no 
jy .m fpiyg f ^ nor has he heard a word since. He at once ^ve the alarm to the 

''jpoHoe* 

'' IHMma iKOoded for soim 
; lay he wu painting. vat he 

Z' '*WeB. he mn finHiig the passage. Bnt he had ahea^ pahited (he door aw 
>» g >ofld h wdiotthisiooB^ 

i ‘ T>cw it not strike you as a sijange occupation in tiie ciicunislancesr 






mamhmaos at tiie iouiKy imot« ptenwat oac^ for flie aiof to wn kak 
tain (low, ^"4 tOf conponioB ndkn tflont^ hiiiffly at o8 mho in frfM * 

an oocaitonal aaidonic icmaik as to die fatOity of our pwoortiny, ‘ViHiw ta it 
lut leached die litde station it was a two-inile drive before we came to the 


'S^eanv^ i^eie a big, sdema, rather pompons dergjnoaon received a in his Mndp., 
Onr tdegtam lay befom him. 

*Wdl, gendemen," he asked, "what can I do for your 

"We cam^" I exidained, "in answer to yonr wire." 

"My wirel I sent no wire.” 

"1 mean the wire which you sent to Mr. Josiah Ambeiley about his wifd and his 
money." 

"If this is a joke^ six, it is a very questionable one,” said the vicar angtily.\"I have 
nOver heard of the gendeman you name, and I have not sent a wire to any 

Our client and I looked at each other in amazement. 

"Perhaps there is some mistake,” said I; "are diere perhaps two vicarages^ Here 
is die wire itself, signed Elman and dated from the Vicarage.” 

"There is only one vicarage, sir, and only one vicar, and this wire is a scandalous 
forgery, the origin of which shad certainly be mvestigated by the police. Mean- 
whilev I can see no possible object in prolonging this interview.” 

So Mr. Ambedey and I found ourselves on the roadside in what seemed to me 
to be die most primitive village in England. We made for die tdegraph ofEce^ but 
it was already closed. Hiere was a telephone, however, at the litde Railway Anns, 
and by it I got into touch with Holmes, who shared in our amazement af the 
result of onr journey. 

"Most sfogularl" said the distant voice. "Most remarkablel I much fear, my dear 
Watson, that there is no return train to-night. 1 have unwittingly condemn^ you 
to die honoa of a country inn. However, there is always Nature^ Watson—Nature 
and Josiah Amberley-you can be in dose commune widi bodi.” 1 heard his dry 
chudde as he turned away. 

It was soon apparent to me diat my companion’s reputation as a miser was not 
undeserved. He had grumbled at die expense of the journey, had insisted upon 
travelling thiid^lan, and was now damorous in his objections to the hold bilL 
Nert morning, when we did at last arrive in London, it was hard to say which of ns 
was in the worse humour. 


"You had best take Baker Street as we pass,” said I. "Mr. Hdmes may have 
some feesh instructions.” 

"If they ere not worth more dian the last ones dwy are not of modi nse^” said 
Amberl^ with a malevolent scowl. None the less, be kept me compony. I had 
alreedy warned Hdlmm by tdegtam of the hour of our arrival, but we fotthd a 
message waiting dut he was at Lewisham and would expect ns there. That was a 
surprise, but an even greater one was to find diat he was not ahme in the sttlint- 
room of our client A ttetn4o6king, impassive man sat betide him, a dadc aatm 
widi pay-doted ghstes and a large Masonic pin pojecting firam his ta. 

"This is my fewad Mr. Badmr,” said Holmes. "He has been intetasAiUi hfMdf 
also in your business, Mr. Josiah Ambetley, though we have been wod^ in^ 
pendendy. But we both have the same question to adc youl” 

Mr. itaberky sat down heavily. He tensed impending danger. I read it in hly 
t tahiwi g ayet and his twitching tatures. 

"What is die question, Mr. Hdmes^” 
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Tne nM) qnuii to his feet with « hoaise scream. He dewed iato the sir idtt 
hit hraf haa^ His mouth was open, and for the instant he looked like some 
hoctfole hinfof prey. In a flash we ^t a ^impse of the teal Josiah Ambetley, a 
miss hap en demon widi a soul as distorted as his body. As he fell back into his 
diair he dapped his hand to his lips as if to stifle a cough. Holmes sprang at his 
throat like a tiger and twisted his face towards the ground. A white pdlet M from 
between his gasping lips. 

*Nb shint cuts, Josiah Amberley. Things must be done decently and in order, 
What about it, Barka?” 

*I have a cab at the door,” said our taciturn companion. 

”It is only a few hundred yards to the station. We will go together. You can 
stay here, Watson. I shall be back widiin half an hour.” 

The dd odourman had the strength of a lion in that great trunk of his, but he 
was hdidess in the hands of the two experienced man-handlers. Wrigghng and 
twisting he was dragged to the waiting cab, and I was left to my solitary vigil m the 
ill-omened house. In less time than he had named, however. Holmes was back) in 
company with a smart young pdice inspector. 

Tve left Barker to look after the formalities," said Holmes. "You had not met 
Barker, Watson. He is my hated nval upon the Surrey shore. When you said a tall 
dark man it was not difficult for me to complete the picture. He has several good 
eases to his credit, has he not. Inspector?" 

"He has certainly interfered several times," the inspector answered with reserve. 

"His methods are inqpilar, no doubt, like my own. The irregulara are useful 
sonetimes, you know. You, for example, with your compulsory warning about 
whatever he said being used against him, could never have bluffed this rascal into 
what is virtually a confession.” 

"Perhaps not. But we get there all the same, Mr. Holmes. Don't imagine that 
we had not formed our own views of this case, and that we would not have laid our 
hands on our man. You will excuse us for feeling sore whoi you jump in with 
metiiods which we cannot use, and so rob us of the credit." 

"There shall be no such robbery, MacKinnon. 1 assure you that I efiace mysdf 
from BOW onward, and as to Barker, he has done nothing save what I told him.” 

The inspector seemed considerably rdieved. 

"That is very handsome of you, I^. Holmes. Praise or blame can matter litde 
to you, but it is very different to us when the newspapers begin to ask questions.” 

"Quite so. But they are pretty sure to ask questions anyhow, so it would be as 
wdll to Mve answers. What will you say, for example, when the intelligent and 
enterprising reporter asks you what the exact points were whidi aroused your 
suS|»cion, and Anally gave you a certain conviction as to the real facts?" 

The inspector lodced puzzled. 

*We don’t seem to have got any real facts yet, Mr. Hdmes. You say that the 
ptimner, in the presence of three witnesses, practically confessed by trying to 
00011114 suicide, ^t he had murdered his wife and her lover. What other facts 
have yen?” 

< *1iav» you arranged for a search?” 

are three constables on dudr way.” 

**11^ you wiD so<m get the dearest fact of all. The bodies cannot be far mvay. 
^ eeto and the gartfen. It should not take long to dig rq> the likdy plaoca. 
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*'But how did you know of it, and how was it doner 

in show you first how it was done, and then I will give the eqdanatiQli whidb: 
is due to you, and even mote to my long«suSermg friend here, who has been 
invaluable throughout. But, first, I would give you an insight into this mtd^s 
mentality. It is a very unusual one-so much so that I think his destination is mom 
likdy to be Broadmoor than the scaffold. He has, to a high degree, Oe sort of mind 
which one associates with the mediseval Italian nature rather than with the modem 
Briton. He was a miserable miser who made his wife so wretched by his niggatdl)^ 
ways that she was a ready prey for any adventurer. Such a one came upon thdscene 
in riie person of this chess-playing doctor. Amberley excelled at ches$-*one Wrk, 
Watson, of a scheming mind. Like all misers, he was a jealous man, aim hsi 
jealousy became a frantic mania. Rightly or wrongly, he suspected an intrigul He 
determined to have his revenge, and he planned it with diabolical cleverness, vmt 
here!" 

Holmes led us along the passage with as much certainty as if he had lived in the 
house and halted at the open door of tiie strong-room. 

**Poohi What an awful smell of paint!’* cried the inspector. 

’That was our first clue,” said Holmes. ”You can thank Dr. Watson’s observation 
for that, though he failed to draw the inference. It sec my foot upon the trail. 
Why should this man at such a time be filling his house with strong odours? Qb* 
viously, to cover some other smell which he wished to conceal-some guilty smdl 
which would suggest suspicions. Then came the idea of a room such as you see here 
with iron door and $hutter-a hermetically sealed room. Put those two facts to¬ 
gether, and whither do they lead? I could only determine that by examining the 
house myself. I was already certain that the case was serious, for I had examined 
the box-^ce chart at the Haymarket Tbeatre-another of Dr. Watson’s boU's-eyci 
-and ascertained that neither B thirty nor thirty-two of tibe upper circle had b^ 
occupied that night. Therefore, Amberley had not been to the theatre, and his 
alibi fell to the ground. He made a bad slip when he allowed my astute friend to 
notice the number of the seat taken for his wife. The question now arose how I 
might be able to examine the house. I sent an agent to the most impossible village 
1 could think of, and summoned my man to it at such an hour that he could not 
possibly get back. To prevent any miscarriage. Dr. Watson accompanied Um. The 
good vicar’s name I took, of course, out of my Crockford. Do I make it aQ dear 
to you?” 

”It is masterly,” said the inspector in an awed voice. 

*Thete being no fear of interruption I proceeded to liutgle the house. Btttjjj^iy 
has always been an alternative profession Ibd I cared to adopt it, and I have Utde 
doubt that I should have come to the front. Observe what I found. You see the 
gfUhpipe along the skirting here. Very good. It rises in the angle of the wi^ and 
there is a tap here in the comer. The pipe runs out into the 8troiig-iooia» ii yon 
am see^ and ends in that plaster rose in the centre of the ceiling, wlaw ft k 
(mcealed by the ornamentation. That end is wide open. At any moment bf tilinah|| 
the outside tap the room could be flooded with gas. With door and drutterdbrnd ^ 
and the full on I wotdd not give two minutes of cometous semation to 

op in that little chamber. By what devilish device he decoyed titem Wips 1 
^ not know, but once inside the door they were at hit mercy ” 
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the pipe with mtezest ^Onc Jot our offieen 
yifc© -of gat,"' mi he, “but of course the window and door were open then^ and 
the pmt-cr.some of it-was already about. He had begun the work d paiat- 
^ tile diqr before, according to his story. But what next, Mr- Hohnes?'' 

.*WeB, then came an incident which was rather unexpected to mysdf. I was 
;; tiifough the pantry window in tiie early dawn when I felt a hand inside ;: 

,liS^;:eoilar, and a voice said: *Now, you rascal, what are you doing in fliwe?* Vi^cn. 

' leorfd twist my head round I looked into the tinted spectacles of my friend mid 
wfiit ilMhr. Barker. It was a curious foregathering and set us both smiling. It seems 
? he had been engaged by Dr. Ray Ernest's family to make some investigations , 
and had come to the same conclusion as to foul play. He had watched tim house 
for some days and had spotted Dr. Watson as one of the obviously susfucioiis 
diaracters who had called there. He could hardly arrest Watson, but when he saw 
a oian actually climbing out of the pantry window there came a limit to his 
restraint Of course, I told him how matters stood and we continued the case 
together." 

“Why him? Why not us?" ‘ * 

“Because it was in my mind to put that little test which answered so admirably. 

1 fear you would not have gone so far." 

-The inspector smiled. 

“Well, maybe not. I understand that 1 have your word, Mr. Holmes, that you 
step light out of the case now and that you turn all your results ovm to us." 

“Certainly^ that is always my custom." 

“Well, in the name of the force I thank you. It seems a clear case, as you put it, 
and there can't be much difficulty over the bodies " 

“rn show you a grim little bit of evidence," said Holmes, “and I am sure 
Amberley himself never observed it. YouH get results. Inspector, by always putting 
yoursdf in the other fellow's place, and thinking what you would do yoorsdf. It 
takes some imagination, but it pays. Now, we will suppose that you were tiiut up 
in this little room, had not two minutes to live, but wanted to get even with the 
who was probably mocking at you from the other side of the door. What 
would you do?" 

“Write a message." 

' “Exactly. You would like to tell people how you died. No use writing on paper, 
iHiat would be seen. If you wrote on the wall someone might rest upon it Now, 
tooV beret Just above the skirting is scnbbled with a purple indelible pencil: 'We 
we-*—' That's all." 

^ “Wtiat do you make of that?" 

' “W^, it’s only a foot above the ground. The poor devil was on the floor dying 
f when 1^ wrote it. He lost his senses before he could finish." 

life Was writing, 'We were murdered/ " 

. : how I read it. If you find an tndeUble pencil on the body— 

; look out for it, you may be sure. But those securities? Clearly there was 

WO lobbcry at all. And yet he did possess those bonds. We verified that." 

' ^Ott may be sure he has them hidden in a safe place. When the whole dopCK 
jMnt had passed into history, he would suddenly diseswer them and announce ; 
T^e l^ty couple had relented and sent back the plunder or had dmpped it oh : 

certainly seem to have met evoydiSMty," said tiie inspector, “Of 
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he wat to oiQ at jha, b«t wfar Ik iiu)a]d knf« goa^ 

"Pore twaokr Hofanet antwetoi {dt to devet and to ton of hteMetf titot 
he unagined m one oonld touch hnn. He ccndd say to any nuptokmi neighhoui; 
^Lodc at the stops I have taken. I have consulted not only the pdioe hut even 
SberlodkHchnes'” 

The inspector laughed. 

*We must forgive you your 'even,’ Mi. Holmes,” said he, “if s at wodmiaohke 
a job as 1 can remember.” 

A couple of days later my fnend tossed across to me a copy of the biweddy 
North Sumy Ohwryar. Under a senes of flaming headlines, which begin with 
”1 Tk Haven Horror” and ended with 'brilliant Police Invesfa^bon,” tbm was a 
packed column of pnnt which gave foe first consecutive account of the aSur. The 
concludmg paragraph is typical of the whole. It ran thus. 

The remaikable acumen by which Inspector MacKmnon deducea\ rrom 
the tmdl of paint that some other smell, that of gas, for example, mig^t be 
concealed, the bold deduction that the strong-room might also be the death- 
chamber, and the subsequent mquiry which led to the discovery of foe 
bodies m a disused well, cleverly concealed by a dog-kennel, should live m 
the history of cnme as a standing example of the intdligence of our profes¬ 
sional detectives 

"Wdl, wdl, MacKinnon is a good fellow,” said Holmes with a tolerant smile. 
Tou can file it in our archives, Watson Some day the true story may be told.!* 




